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Chances.  —  Nocturnal  Attack  on  the  Turkish 
Camp. — Its  perilous  Chances. — Desperate  Con- 
flict on  the  Heights. — Total  Defeat  of  the  Turks. 
— Assault  of  the  Town. — Frightful  Assault  of  the 
Town.  —  Reduction  of  Alsknur  and  Ardagan. — 
Operations  on  the  Russian  Flanks,  and  Results 
olthe  Campaign. — Paskewitch's  Plans,  and  For- 
mation of  Mohammedan  Corps.  —  Vigorous  de- 
fensive Measures  of  the  Porte  in  Asia  during^  the 
Winter. — Assassination  of  the  Russian  Minister 
at  Teheran,  and  Siege  of  Akhalzikh  by  the  Turks. 
— Siege  of  the  Fortress  by  the  Turks. — Extreme 
Danger  of  the  besieged.  —  Their  Deliverance. — 
Measures  of  Paskewitch  against  the  Persians. — 
Opening  of  the  Campaign  with  the  Turks. — De- 
feat of  Hadgi  Hassan.  —  Paskewitch*s  Disposi- 
tions, and  Position  of  the  Turks. — Paskewitch's 
Plan  of  Atuck. — Subsequent  Movements  of  Pas- 
kewitch.—  Advance  upon  Kainlv,  and  Disposi- 
tions of  Attack. — Battle  of  Kainfy. — Success  of 
the  Russians  in  the  Centre  and  on  the  left. — De- 
feat of  the  Seraskier. — Storming  of  the  intrenched 
Camp  at  Milli-Duz. — Results  of  these  Conflicts. 
—Advance  of  Paskewitch  against  Hassan-Kale, 
and  its  Fall. — Fall  of  Erzeroum. — Further  Move- 
ments.— Submission  of  the  Pacha  of  Mush,  and 
of  Baibout. — Disaster  before  Khart. — Retreat  of 
Paskewitch  to  Erzeroum. — Defeat  of  the  Turks 
in  Guricl,  and  subsequent  Checks  of  the  Rus- 
sians.— Advance  of  Paskewitch  against  Bailx>ut. 
— Toul  Defeat  of  the  Turks,  and  Termination  of 
the  Campaign. — Conclusion  of  an  Armistice,  and 
Summary  of  the  Campai^. — Preparations  of  the 
Turks  for  the  Campaign  in  Turkey  in  Europe. — 
Preparations  of  the  Russians. — Operations  dur* 
ing  the  Winter.  —  Retirement  of  Wittgenstein, 
and  Appointment  of  Diebitch  to  the  Command-in- 
Chief. — Naval  Forces  of  the  Russians  and  I'urks. 
—Russian  Plan  of  the  Campaign,  and  Turkish, 
and  Repulse  of  the  latter  at  Sizepolis. — Com- 
mencement of  the  Campsign  on  both  Sides. — 
Bloody  Combats  at  Eski- A  mautlar. — Commence- 
ment of  the  Siege  of  Silistria,  and  its  Descrip- 
tion.— First  Operations  of  the  Siege,  and  Red- 
schid  Pacha's  Movement  against  Pravadi. — Die- 
bitch  throws  himself  on  the  Turkish  Communi- 
rationat — Description  of  the  Country,  and  Move- 
ments ofthe  Armies. — Turkish  Movements. — Bat- 
tle of  Kouleftscha. — Fresh  Dispositions  of  Die> 
bitch. — Victory  of  the  Russians. — Measures  of 
Diebitch  after  the  Battle. — Progress  of  the  Siege 
of  Silistria,  and  its  Fall.  —  Description  of  the 
Passes  of  the  Balkan. — Diebitch*s  Preparations 
for  passing  the  Balkan. — Passage  of  the  Balkan. 
— Subsenuent  Movements  of  the  Turks  and  Rus- 
sians.— Successful  Attack  on  the  Turks  at  Sliw- 
no. — Advance  upon  Adrianople  and  its  Capture. 
— Extended  Positions  of  the  Russians.  —  Un- 
bounded Alarm  at  Constantinople.  London,  and 
Vienna. — Treaty  of  Adrianople. — Convention  re- 
gardmg  Wallncnia  and  Moldavia. — Irruption  of 
the  PachaofScodra.— A  (fairs  of  Greece  in  1828. 
— Progress  of  the  Greeks  in  1829. — Convention 
of  March  22, 1829.  regarding  the  Limits  of  Greece. 
— Reflections  on  this  Convention. — Remarkaljle 


Words  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  on  this  Subject. 
— ^What  of  the  alleged  Ref^eneration  of  Turkejr. 
— Astute  Policy  of  Russia  in  the  Treaty  of  Adri- 
anople.—  Difficulty  of  the  Conquest  of  Turkey 
evinced  in  this  War.— Great  Strength  of  Russia 
in  Force,  and  of  Turkey  in  Situation. — Cause 
of  the  Strength  of  Russia  in  defensive,  and  its 
Weakness  in  offensive  War.  —  Dangers  of  the 
Russian  Position  in  regard  to  Turkey. — The  final 
Triumph  of  Christianity  in  Turkey  is  secure. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

PRANCE  FROM  THE  DEATH  OP  LOUIS  XVIII.  TO  THE 
ACCESSION  OP  THE  POLIGNAC  ADMINISTRATION. 

Great  Advantages  of  Charles  X.  on  his  Accession 
to  the  Throne.— Character  of  Charles  X.— His 
Defects.  —  The  Duke  d*Angoul£me  is  declared 
Dauphin. — The  Secret  Camarilla  of  Ecclesias- 
tics.— Entry  of  the  King  into  Paris. — Abolition 
of  the  Censorship  of  the  Press. — Dangers  of  this 
Step. — Increase  of  the  Jesuits*  Influence  at  the 
Court,  and  their  Efforts  in  the  Country. — Strength 
of  the  Jesuit  Party  in  the  Legislature  and  the 
Administration. — Their  Opponents  in  the  Cham- 
bers and  the  Press.  —  General  Prosperity  in 
France.  —  Injudicious  Measure  regarding  the 
Army. — Opening  of  the  Chambers  :  comparative 
Strength  of  Parties. — Flourishing  State  of  the 
Finances. — Restoration  of  the  Estates  of  the  Or- 
leans Family. — Law  of  Indemnity  to  the  Suffierers 
by  the  Revolution. — Argument  of  M.  dc  Martig- 
nac  in  favor  of  the  Measure. — Embarrassment  of 
the  Government  from  other  Claims. — Argument 
against  the  Project  by  the  Liberals. — Beneficial 
Results  of  this  Measure. — Distribution  of  the  In- 
demnity :  large  Share  which  fell  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  other  Liberals. — Law  against  Sacri- 
lege.— Law  regarding  religious  Societies  of  Wo- 
men.— Measure  of  M.  de  Villdle  for  the  Reduc- 
tion of  the  Debt.  —  Coronation  of  the.  King  at 
Rheims. — Prosecutions  against  the  Lil)eral  Press. 
— Death  and  Character  of  General  Foy. — Death 
and  Character  of  M.  de  Serres. — Recognition  of 
the  Independence  of  St.  Domingo. — Negotiations 
for  the  lride{)endence  of  the  Sjmnish  Colonies. — 
Legislative  Measures  regarding  St.  Domingo. — 
Law  of  Entail :  its  Necessity. — Argument  against 
the  Law  by  M.  Pasquier. — Answer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.— Result  of  the  Debate. — Reflections  on 
this  Subject. — Statistics  of  Finances  of  1826  and 
1827. — Measures  of  the  Jesuits.  —  Precentor  to 
the  Duke  of  Bordeaux. — Denunciation  of  tne  Jes- 
uits by  Count  Montlouis. — Answer  of  the  Jes- 
uits.— Law  against  the  Lilierty  of  the  Press. — Its 
Provisions. — Universal  Indignation  which  it  ex- 
cites.— Passing  of  the  Law  in  a  mitigated  Form. 
— Riot  at  the  I*  uneral  of  the  Duke  de  la  Rouche- 
foucauld. — Review  of  the  National  Guard. — Dis- 
banding of  the  National  Guard. — Its  immediate 
Success,  and  ultimate  Effects. — Reflections  on 
this  Event. — Treaty  of  6th  July  on  Greece,  and 
Convention  regarding  the  Slave-Trade. — Finan- 
cial Projects  and  Embarrassment  of  the  Govern- 
ment.— A  Dissolution  resolved  on. — New  Crea- 
tion of  Peers,  and  Dissolution  of  the  Chambers.— 
Formation  of  the  Parties,  and  Preparations  for  a 
moral  Struggle  on  both  Sides. — Elections  and 
Riots  in  Paris. — Mutual  Recriminations  of  Min- 
isters and  the  Jesuits. — Dissolution  of  the  Villdle 
Administration. — Reproaches  addressed  to  hira 
from  both  Parlies. — Character  of  M.  de  Martig- 
nac. — The  new  Ministry  had  not  the  Confidence 
of  the  King. — Answer  of  the  King  to  the  Address. 
— Legislative  Measures  of  the  Session. — It  pass- 
es the  Peers.— New  Law  regarding  the  Press. — 
Law  against  the  Jesuits.  —  Indignation  excited 
among  the  Jesuits  ;  but  the  Pope  approves  the 
Measure.— Preparations  for  a  Cnan^  of  Minis- 
try.—  Oprnin;^  of  the  Chambers.  —  Remarkable 
Speech  of  Prince  Polignac. — State  of  Parties  in 
the  Assembly. — Law  for  the  departmental  Munic- 
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inilities,  luid  its  Defeat. — ^The  King  withdrawg  his 
■easures. — State  of  the  Legisl^ure  at  the  Close 
of  the  Session. — Conferences  of  the  King  and  the 
extreme  Royalists.  —  Change  of  Ministry,  and 
Prince  Polignac  Premier.  —  Importance  of  the 
Clumge. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

FSANCB  FROM  THB  ACCESSION  OP  THB  POLIGNAC 
MINISTRY  TO  THE  FALL  OF  CHARLES  Z. 

prince  Polignac:  his  Biogrsphy. — His  Character. 
--Character  of  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye. — M.  de 
Bourmont. — M.  de  Montbel,  M.  de  Courroisin, 
and  M.  de  Chabrol.  —  Extreme  Violence  of  the 
Liberal  Press  at  the  Ministry,  and  Preparations 
of  the  Liberals. — Lafayette's  triumphant  Journey 
in  the  South. — Retreat  of  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye. 
—  M.  Guizot:  his  Biography. — His  Character 
as  a  Writer  and  Statesman. — M.  Benrer.  —  M. 
Thiers. — Prince  Polignac's  Memoir. — Vast  Influ- 
ence of  the  Press  in  France. — Vehement  Hos- 
tility of  the  Press  to  the  Polignac  Ministry. — 
Opening  of  the  Chambers. — Votes  on  the  Presi- 
dency, and  Address  of  the  Chambers. — Debate 
on  the  Address. — ^M.  Berryer's  Argument  against 
it.  —  Answer  of  M.  Guizot  and  the  Liberals. — 
Vote  on  the  Subject. — Measures  of  Ministers  in 
consequence. — The  King's  Answer  to  the  Ad- 
dress.— Prorogation  of  the  Chambers,  and  gener- 
al Agitation  it  excited. — Prosecutions  against  the 
Press. — Rei)ort  of  the  Finance  Minister. — ^Its  im- 
portant statistical  Details. — indirect  Taxes  and 
general  Revenue. — Public  Debt. — General  Pros- 
perity which  prevailed  in  the  Country. — General 
Prosperity  and  Discontent.  —  Expedition  of  Al- 
ciers. — Grounds  of  the  Quarrel  with  Algiers,  and 
Negotiations  with  England  on  the  Subject. — Mag- 
nitude of  the  Expedition,  and  its  Departure. — 
Landing  at  Sidi-Fcnich,  near  Algiers. — Battle  of 
Sidi-Feruch. — Second  Victory  of  the  French. — 
Commencement  of  the  Attack  on  Algiers,  and 
Fall  of  the  Emperor's  Fort.— Fall  of  Algiers.— 
Statistics  of  Algiers.  —  Secret  Agreement  with 
Russia  for  extending  tlie  French  Frontier  to  the 
Rhine. — Dissolution  of  the  Chambers.  —  Result 
of  the'  Elections. — Resolution  of  the  Cabinet. — 
Resolution  of  the  Cabinet  on  a  Coun^etat. — Re- 

£>rt  on  the  Ordonnance  by  M.  de  Cnantelauze. — 
amartine  on  this  Report. — ^The  Ordonnanoes. — 
Signing  of  the  Ordonnances. — Reflections  on  the 
Oidonnances. — ^Total  Want  of  Preparation  for  the 
Coup^etat  on  the  part  of  Ministers. — ^First  Ef- 
fect of  the  Ordonnances.T-Commencement  of  the 
Insurrection:  Signing  of  the  Protest. — The  first 
Disturbance. — Attitude  and  extraordinary  Secu- 
rity of  the  Court. — Rapid  Progress  of  the  Insur- 
rection.— Meeting  of  the  Liberal  Chiefs  at  Casi- 
mir  Perier's. — Marmont's  Plan  of  Operations, 
and  Commencement  of  the  Conflict. — Vehement 
Contest  on  the  28th. — Measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  Marshal  Marmont. — Marmont's  offens- 
ive Measures,  and  their  temporary  Success.— 
Operations  of  the  second  Column. — Disaster  of 
the  third  Column. — Proceedings  of  the  Liberal 
Chiefs. — State  of  Affairs  at  St.  Cloud,  and  firm- 
nes.s  of  the  King. — Feelings  of  the  Combatants 
during  the  Night. — Forces  on  the  opposite  Sides 
on  the  morning  of  the  29th. — Mission  of  M.  Ara- 
go  to  Marmont. — Decisive  Resolution  of  the  Dep- 
uties at  M.  Lafitte's. — Interview  with  M.  de  Se- 
monville  and  M.  d'Argout. — The  Louvre  is  car- 
ried by  the  Insurgents. — Decisive  Effects  of  this 
Success. — Marmont's  first  Interview  with  Charles 
X.  at  St.  Cloud. — Deliberation  in  the  Council. — 
The  King  submits,  dismisses  his  Ministers,  and 
sends  for  M.  de  Montemart — Ineffectual  Attempt 
to  make  a  Ministry  under  M.  de  Montemart. — 
Completion  of  the  Revolution  at  Paris.  —  Last 
Attempt  at  a  Negotiation. — The  Duke  of  Orleans 
refuses  the  Lieutenancy -General  of  the  Kingdom. 
—Violent  Scene  between  the  Duke  d'AngoulUme 


and  Marmont.— Abdication  of  Charles  X.— Revo- 
lutionary Army  which  set  out  from  Paris  for  Ram- 
bouillet.— Falsehoods  told  the  King  by  Marshal 
Maison. — ^Joumey  to  Maintenon,  arm  Farewell  to 
the  Guard.— Journey  to  Cherbourg.  —  Adieu  to  . 
the  last  of  the  Guanl  at  Valognes. — Last  Inter- 
view  of  the  King  and  Prince  Polignac. — His  Em- 
barkation at  Cherboug. — Reflections  on  the  Fall 
of  the  Restoration. — Charles's  Error  in  the  Con- 
flict.— Difference  between  the  Situation  of  France 
and  England  in  this  respect. — Secret  Oljects  of 
the  Liberal  Opposition  m  France  at  this  Period. 
— Great  Error  m  the  King  in  the  Ground  he  took 
for  Resistance. — Extraordinary  Want  of  Prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Government. — Great  Fault 
of  Government  in  not  at  once  arresting  the  Lead- 
ers of  the  Liberals.  —  Ruinous  Effects  of  the 
Treachery  of  the  Troops. — Ruinous  Effects  of 
this  military  Treachery  on  the  Cause  of  Freedom 
in  France. — Great  Error  of  the  militar^r  Command- 
ers on  this  Occasion. — Cause  of  this  in  the  Cora- 
position  of  the  French  Army. — ^Military  Errors 
committed  on  the  Occasion. — Mode  of  combatins 
an  urban  Insurrection. — Dangerous  Influence  of 
the  Parti-pr^tre  on  the  Government.  —  Strange 
Vehemence  of  the  Opposition  which  the  Resto- 
ration experienced  in  France. — Though  the  Con- 
stitution was  then  as  popular  as  the  Country  could 
bear. — Obloquy  thrown  on  the  Bourbons  from 
their  having  succeeded  after  the  national  Disas- 
ters.—  Effect  of  the  Continuance  of  Peace  in 
France. — Which  thwarted  the  strongest  Passions 
of  the  Revolution. — Which  was  the  Reason  why 
the  Expeditions  to  Spain  and  Algiers  were  un- 
dertaken.—  Political  Reasons  on  which  these 
Projects  were  founded.— Ruinous  Effects  of  the 
Destruction  of  the  Aristocracy  in  France.— Gen- 
eral Absence  of  the  Restraint  of  Religion  in  the 
Towns. — Number  of  natural  Children  in  the 
great  Towns. — Effect  of  this  in  a  political  Point 
of  View. — It  produced  60,000  bastard  Combat- 
ants in  Paris.  —  Curious  Circumstance  which 
mitigated  these  Evils. — Decline  in  the  material 
Comforts  of  the  working  Classes. — Causes  of  this 
miserable  State  of  the  working  Classes. — Way  in 
which  the  Division  of  Land  affected  the  Industry 
of  the  Country. — Immense  Burdens  on  the  Land 
in  France. — Crowding  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Towns 
from  these  Causes. — Effect  of  the  Destruction 
of  commercial  Capital  during  the  Revolution. — 
Excessive  general  Competition,  and  wretched 
State  of  ine  working  Classes. — Want  of  any 
Representation  of  the  working  Classes. — Were 
the  Ordonnances  illegal?  — Previous  Instances 
of  royal  Ordonnances  not  objected  to. — Reasons 
why  Couos  d'etat  are  necessary  in  France. — Con- 
duct of  tne  King. 

CHAPTER  XVIIL 

LITERATURE  OP  FRANCE  DURINO  AND  AFTER  THB 
RESTORATION. 

Great  Eflect  of  the  Revolution  on  the  Literature 
of  France. — Its  distinguishing  Features. —  Vio- 
lent Antagonism  between  the  opposite  Schools. 
— Character  of  the  romantic  School. — Pernicious 
Character  of  their  Works  of  Imagination. — Cor- 
rupt Character  of  their  Drama. — ^Chateaubriand. 
—Sketch  of  his  Life.— His  Character  as  a  Writ- 
er.— His  Beauties. — ^His  Influence  in  reviving 
the  Spirit  of  Christianity. — Peculiarity  of  his 
Style  on  religious  Subjects^  and  its  Apology. — 
His  Defects. — Madame  de  Stael  as  a  political 
Writer.  —  Her  Character  as  a  Novelist.  —  Her 
Merits  as  a  Critic. — Her  Merits  as  a  Philoso- 
pher.—  Guizot:  his  early  Rise.  —  His  peculiar 
Style  of  Thought.— His  Style  of  Writing.- His 
Mode  of  reviewing  human  Affairs. — His  chief 
Publications.  —  Lamartine. — His  Defects  as  a 
Historian. — His  Defects. — His  Want  of  Authori- 
ties in  his  Writings,  and  personal  Vanity.— Sis- 
mondi.  —  His  social  and  political  Essays. — ^His 
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political  Opiniont. — Aupste  and  Amad^  Thier- 
ly. — Their  opposite  Pnnciplea. — Michaud — Ba- 
rante — Salvandy. — Thiers:  his  Princijples. — His 
If  eriu  and  Defects. — His  History  of  the  Consul- 
ale  and  Empire. — Lacretelle — Capefigue — Mich- 
elet. — Military  Histories  and  Memoirs. — Napole- 
oa  Bonaparte.— His  Merits  and  Defects.->HiB  Dis- 
refard  of  Truth.— General  Jomini. — General  Ma- 
tkieu  Dumas.— General  Pelet. — Count  Secui. — 
Baron  Fain.  —  The  Memoini  of  France  diirinff 
the  Re^utiozL — Bourrienne. — The  Duchess  of 
Abrantea.  —  Chateaubriand  and  Lamartine  as 
Writers  of  Memoirs. — Cousin — M.  Lamenais — 
M.  Villemain  —  M.  Ginguene.  —  M.  de  Tocque- 
TiHe:  his  great  Merits — his  Errors. — Cuvier. — 
Humboldt. — Hia  indefatigable  Eneivy. — Poets  : 
their  Decline  in  France.— The  Abb^  Delille^Be- 
langcr— Paul  Courier. — Decline  of  the  Drama  in 
France. — Causes  of  the  Decline  of  the  Drama  in 
Fiance.  —  Romance  Writers.  —  Victor  Hugo  — 
Geo.  Sand — Eugene  Sue. — Periodical  Literature 
of  France  since  the  Reyoluticui. — Different  Class 
of  Writers  in  the  daily  Press  in  France  and  En- 
gland.— Causes  of  this  Difference :  Destruction  of 
the  Influence  of  Property. — Owing  also  to  Facili- 
ty of  Revolution  in  Prance. — Danger  of  this  state 
rt  things.  —  The  Stage  in  France  :  Talma.  — 
Madlle.  Georges— Madlle.  Mars—Madlle.  Rachel. 
— Architecture  of  Paris. — ^Modern  French  School 
of  Painting. — he  Gros — Vemet. — Conclusion. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

WmBSTIC  HISTORY  OP  BNOULND,  PBOM  TBI  DBITH 
or  LOKD  LOMDONDBSRY  IN  1622,  TO  THB  MOHB- 
TARY  CRISIS  IN  DBCEMBBR,  1825. 

Psper  either  a  Representative  of  Specie  or  a  Substi- 
tute for  it. — ^Light  which  Experience  has  thrown 
on  this  autgect. — Effect  of  tne  South  American 
Revolution  on  the  Currency  of  Great  Britain. — 
Canses  which  augmented  the  Currency  in  1823. 
—The  Change  of  Prices  through  Extension  of 
CuTTencv  is  not  immediate,  but  gradual. — Effect 
of  the  expansion  of  the  Currency  on  Prices  in 
1623  and  1884. — Notice  of  the  general  Prosperity 
in  the  royal  Speeches  in  1623  and  1624. — symp- 
toms of  incressed  eeneral  Prosperity. — Mr.  Wal- 
lace's Picture  of  the  Country  from  1615  to  1623. 
— Budget  of  1823.— Budget  of  1624. — Conversion 
of  the  Dead  Weight.  —  Reduction  of  the  4  per 
Cents  to  3\. — Simplifying  of  the  National  Debt 
Accounts,  and  Provision  for  the  permanent  Re- 
duction of  the  National  Debt. — Grants  for  new 
Churches,  Windsor  Castle,  and  the  National  Gal- 
lery.— Prosperous  State  of  the  Country  during 
the  three  Years  it  had  an  adequate  Currency. — 
Ministerial  Changes  from  1622  to  1625. — Liberal 
Measures  of  the  Caliinet. — Character  of  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson. — Sketch  of  the  Navigation  Laws. — Re- 
taliatory Measures  of  other  Nations. — Mr.  Wal- 
lace's five  Free  Trail  >  Bills  in  1822.— Menaces 
of  retaliatory  Measures  by  Prussia. —  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson's  Argument  in  favor  of  the  Reciprocity 
Svstem. — ^Answer  by  the  Ship-owners.  —  Effect 
of  these  Acts. — Effect  of  the  Reciprocity  Sys- 
tem on  British  and  foreign  Shipping. — Effect  of 
the  Reciprocity  System  on  the  Shipping  of  the 
Baltic  Powers. — Great  Increase  of  the  colonial 
Trade  has  compensated  Reciprocity  Decline. — 
Failure  of  the  Reciprocity  Svstem  to  increase  our 
Exports. — Cause  of  the  Failure  of  the  Reciproc- 
ity System  in  this  respect. — Commencement  of 
the  Free-Trade  System. — Argument  in  its  favor 
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idate the  Peera.  —  Lord  Grey's  Speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords. — Bill  thrown  out  b^  a  Mtdority 
of  forty-one. — Vote  of  Confidence  in  the  Com- 
mons carried  by  131. — Disorders  in  London  and 
in  the  Country.  —  Great  Meeting  of  political 
Unions  at  Birmingham.  —  Riots  at  Derby  and 
Nottingham. — Commencement  of  Riots  at  Brie- 
tol.— Frightfiil  Disorders.— Immense  Destruction 
of  Properly. — ^The  Riote  are  at  once  suppressed 
when  the  Military  are  ordered  to  act.— Oood  Ef- 
fects of  these  dreadful  Scenes. — Disturbances  in 
other  Quartera.— Proclamation  against  political 
Unions. — The  new  Reform  Bill  introduced. — In- 
creased democratic  Character  of  the  new  Bill. — 
Division  on  the  Bill,  and  Sir  R.  Peel's  Speech 
against  it.— Third  Reading  earned  in  the  Com- 
mons by  1 16,  and  Lord  J.  Kussell's  closing  Dec- 
laration.— General  Distress  in  the  Country,  and 
Mr.  Hunt's  Motion  regarding  it.  —  Declining 
State  of  the  public  Revenue. — State  of  Ireland. 
—Dreadful  Tithe  outrages  in  Wexford  and  New- 
tonberry.  —  Resolution  of  the  Cabinet  to  create 
Peera.— The  King  is  violently  agitated,  and  re- 
luctantly consenU.  —  Secret  Negotiations  with 
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the  Waverers. — Revolutionary  Meeiinxa  to  coerce 
the  Peers. — Second  Readinc  of  the  Bill  carried 
by  aMijoritTof  nine. — LordLyndhurst^s  Amend- 
ment carried  b^r  thirty-five. — Unnisters  resign,  and 
their  Resignation  is  accepted. — The  Kin^  sends 
ibr  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  form  a  Ministry. — 
Vehement  Excitement  in  the  Country.— The  Duke 
fails  in  forming  an  Administration. — Lord  £b- 
rington's  Motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  car- 
ried by  eighty. — ^The  King  submits,  and  ^ives  Au- 
thority to  create  Peers. — The  King's  Circular  to 
the  Opposition  Peers  to  leave  the  House  of  Peers. 
—Reflections  on  this  Event,  and  on  the  Act. — 
The  Bill  passes  both  Houses,  and  receives  the 
royal  Assent. — The  Scotch  and  Irish  Bills  passed. 
'  — Vsst  Effects  of  the  Reform  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land.—Its  lasting  and  important  Effects. — Gen- 
eral Results  of  the  Reform  Bill  on  the  Imperial 
Parliament.— Reflections  on  this  Change  in  the 
Constitution  of  England  sa  affecting  our  extern- 
al Relations,  and  as  affecting  our  internal  and 
social  Stale.-^The  vast  Emigration  is  chiefly  ow- 
ing to  the  Changes  produced  by  the  Reform  Bill. 
—Principle  of  the  old  Constitution. — ^Which  is 
proved  by  the  Acts  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
•^ Equal  Distribution  of  the  public  Burdens. — 
Causes  of  the  Difficulties  of  the  representative 
83rstem. — ^Whst  first  broke  up  the  old  Constitu- 
tion.— ^The  Reform  Bill  was  an  Effect,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  the  Increase  of  realized  Wealth,  and 
of  the  Fall  of  Prices  occasioned  by  the  Contrac- 
tion <^  the  CurrencY. — How  this  fall  enj^ender- 
ed  the  Passion  for  Reform. — Which  explains  the 
universal  Hostility  at  the  close  Boroushs. — And 
which  was  only  rendered  worse  by  the  Talent 
which  got  in  by  the  close  Boroughs. — Which  ex- 
plains the  Changes  of  general  Opinion  during  the 
Reform  Movement. — The  new  Constituencies 
were  some  time  of  discovering  their  own  Power. 
— Great  Mistake  in  the  Estimate  of  the  Effect  of 
the  Reform  Bill.  —  Command  of  the  House  of 
Commons  gained  by  the  Shop-keepers.— Errors 
on  both  sides  during  the  Contest.  —  Great  and 
early  Fault  of  the  Conservatives. — What  they 
should  have  done.  —  Error  of  the  Conservatives 
in  throwing  out  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Ad- 
ministration.— ^The  Duke  of  WelUneton's  Decla- 
ration against  Reform. — Faults  of  Uie  Liberals, 
first  in  forcing  on  Refoim  at  all  at  this  time.— 
Great  Error  in  Uie  uniform  Representation  in  the 
Boroughs. — Mistake  of  the  Wliigs  as  to  the  In- 
fluence in  the  Boroughs. — Which  led  to  the  prac- 
tical Disfranchisement  of  the  Coloivies  and  ship- 
ping Interests. — And  they  were  subjected  to  the 
Govenunent  of  adverse  Interests.  —  The  urban 
Constituencies  have  got  ibr  themselves  an  entire 
Exemption  from  direct  Taxation.  —  Prospective 
Abanoonment  of  our  colonial  Empire. — ^which  is 
defended  by  the  Government  and  Free-Traders. — 
Itshor  was  im  represented. — Want  of  the  Repre- 
sentation of  Intelligence  and  Education. — Dan- 
gers arising  from  this  circumstance. — Talent  has 
taken  Refuge  in  the  Press :  its  Danger. — Vast 
Increase  of  (.yorruption  under  the  Reform  Bill. — 
Which  Evil  would  not  be  removed,  but  increased, 
hy  the  Ballot  and  lowering  the  Suffrage. — Great 
Fault  of  the  Liberals  in  the  Way  the  Reforai  Bill 
was  carried. — Danger  of  coercing  the  House  of 
Peers.  —  Wisdom  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
Advice  to  the  Maiority  in  the  Peers  to  withdraw. 
—  Summary  of  tne  Faults  on  both  sides. — The 
producins  Classes  were  still  the  Majority  in  Num- 
Lerand  Value. — The  Reform  Bill  has  strength- 
ened Government  by  enlarging  its  Basis. — Where 
the  Risk  now  lies. — Way  in  which  the  moneyed 
Classes  had  got  the  Command  of  the  producing. 
•^  Enormous  Sums  spent  by  working  Classes 
in  Great  Britain  on  Drink.— Is  this  the  Result 
of  a  general  Law  of  Nature?  —  Great  political 
Truth  evolved  by  the  Reform  Bill.  — its  Ex- 
emplification in  France  and  England.  —  Great 
Law  of  Nature  on  the  subject.  —  Which  is  in- 


tended to  limit  Popttlation  in  the  later  Stages  of 
Society. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

FRANC!  AND  BUBOPC  ntOM  THE  ACCBSSIOIC  or 
LOUIS  PHfLlPPB  IN  1630,  TO  THE  OVERTHROW 
OF  THB  KINGDOM  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  IN  THK 
8AMB  YBAR. 

Otgects  to  which  great  popular  Movements  have 
been  directed.— The  real  Evils  of  Society  are 
not  so  certainly  removed  by  these  Convulsions. 
— Prosperity  of  the  Bourgeois  Class.— The  In- 
terests of  the  Bourgeoisie  were  adverse  to  those 
of  Labor.  —  Effect  of  the  Spread  of  Machinery, 
Steam,  and  Railways.  —  Increased  Strength  of 
the  Government. — Dangers  to  which  this  led. — 
The  Republicans  :  their  Chances  of  Success. — 
The  Napoleonists :  their  Chances.— The  OrleA- 
ists :  their  Chances. — The  Duke  of  Orleans  re- 
mains in  Retirement.  —  Important  Conversation 
between  the  Baron  de  Glandevds  and  Lafitte. — 
Arguments  for  and  against  the  Duke*s  bein^  called 
to  the  Crown.  —  Project  of  givine  the  Lieuten- 
ancy-General to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the 
Crown  to  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux. — First  Placards 
in  the  Orleans  interest. — Situation  of  the  Duke 
of^Orleans. — ^Interview  between  M.  Thiers  and 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans. — IrrAoIute  Conduct  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans. — Meetings  of  the  Deputies 
and  Peers. — Meeting  at  the  Chamber  of  Peers. — 
Reunion  of  the  Republicans  at  Lointier's. — Scene 
at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  —  Continued  Indecision 
at  the  H6tel  de  Ville.— Easy  Defeat  of  the  Na- 
poleonists.— Panic  of  the  Orleanists  at  Lafitte's. — 
Arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  Paris,  and  his 
Interview  with  M.  de  Mortemart. — The  Duke 
accepts  the  Lieutenancy-General  of  the  King- 
dom.— ^M.  Guixot^s  Proclamation  of  the  Princi- 
ples of  the  Government. — Visit  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville.— His  Reception 
there. — Reflections  on  this  Interview. — Efforts  of 
the  Orleanists  to  popularize  the  new  Dynasty. — 
Conversation  between  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and 
the  Republicans. — ^Noble  Speech  of  Chateaubri- 
and.— Chateaubriand  refuses  the  Port-folio  of  for- 
eign Affairs. — Acceptance  of  the  Crown  by  Louis 
Philippe. — Speeches  on  the  Occasion  of  his  ac- 
cepting the  Constitution. — Changes  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Revolution. — Peers  who  resigned, 
and  Ministers  who  were  appointed. — Grievous 
Distress  in  Paris. — Reception  of  the  Revolution 
at  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  and  in  the  Provinces. — ^Rec- 
ognition of  Louis  Philippe  by  the  English  Gov- 
ernment.— Manner  in  which  be  is  received  by  the 
continental  Sovereigns. — His  Recognition  by  the 
Cabinet  of  Vienna,  and  by  Prussia. — Character 
of  Louis  Philippe :  opposite  Views  of  it. — Ex- 
planation of  its  seeming  Contradictions. — Feat- 
ures, good  and  bad,  of  his  Character.  —  Vicissi- 
tudes of  his  Life,  and  Impress  they  had  affixed  to 
his  Character. — Extreme  Difficulties  with  which 
he  had  to  ccmtend. — Dissensions  in  the  Council, 
and  Violence  otthe  National  Guard  Deputation. — 
Suspicious  Death  and  Testament  of  the  Duke  de 
Bourbon.  —  Imurious  Reports  spread  abroad  by 
the  Bequest  ot  the  Duke's  Property  to  the  Duke 
d'Aumale. — ^Attitude  of  M.  de  Lafayette,  and  its 
Dangers.  —  Disturbances  in  Paris. — First  legis- 
lative Measures  of  the  new  Government. — Dis- 
cussions on  the  Electoral  Law. — First  financial 
Measures  of  the  new  Government. — Proceedings 
against  the  popular  Societies.  —  Speech  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  on  the  sulyect. — ^Attempt 
to  revolutionize  Spain  from  Pans.  —  Which  is 
secretly  favored  by  Louis  Philippe  and  his  Min- 
istere. — The  Enterprise  is  undertaken,  and  fails. 
— State  of  Belgium  and  its  Dispositions. — Causes 
of  Discord  among  the  Inhabitants. — Revolution- 
ary Party  in  Belgium,  and  its  great  Increase  by 
the  Events  in  Paris  in  July. — Commencement  of 
the  Revolution. — Progress  of  the  Insurrection. — 
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Ncgotiatiims  of  the  Insurgents  with  the  King. — 
Denaands  of  the  Leaders  ef  the  Revolution.  — 
Speech  of  the  King  on  opening  the  Chambers. — 
Tne  Army  is  directed  by  the  King  and  Chambers 
on  Bmsseb. — Prince  Frederick  attacks  Brussels. 
— ^The  Dutch  Troops  are  in  the  end  defeated,  and 
retire  to  Antwerp.  —  The  Insurrection  extends 
■enerally,  and  the  Separation  of  Belgium  and 
Holland  is  pronounced  by  the  Chamber. — State 
of  political  Feeling  in  Germany. — Disturbances 
in  Aiz-larChaDeiJe  and  Cologne.  —  Convulsions 
in  all  the  North  of  Germany. — In  Dresden,  Leip- 
sic,  and  Brunswick. — Political  Contests  in  Switz- 
erland.—  Convulsions  in  Italy.  —  Change  in  the 
Older  of  Succession  in  Spain. — Its  Motives  and 
political  Objects. — Promulgation  of  the  Decree. 
— Resume  of  the  Influence  of  the  Revolution  in 
France  ovet  Europe. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

n^NCa  FBOM  THB  OVBBTHROW  OF  TRB  KINODOM 
or  TRB  NBTHBBLAND8  IN  OCTOBBB,  1830,  TO 
THB  ABOLITION  OF  THB  HKBBDITABT  PBBBAGB 
IN  SBPTBHBBB,  1831. 

Change  in  the  Attitude  of  France  in  reference  to  the 
Continental  Powers.  —  Cabinet  Divisions,  and 
Fall  of  the  Ministry. — Commencement  of  the  Tri- 
al of  the  late  Ministers. — Conduct  of  the  accused 
before  the  Trial.— Disturbed  State  of  Paris  be- 
fore this. — Commencement  of  the  Trial. — Disso- 
lution  of  the  Administration. — Formation  of  M. 
Lafitte's  Ministry.— M.  Lafitte's  Statement  of  the 
Principles  of  his  Ministry. — Progress  of  the  Tri- 
al of  the  Ex-ministers. — ^Arguments  of  M.  Sauzet 
for  the  accused. — Condemnation  and  Punishment 
of  the  accused.  —  The  accused  are  safely  con- 
veyed to  Vincennes,  and  thence  to  Ham. — Dis- 
afleetion  of  the  National  Guard,  and  the  Misery 
of  the  Capital.  —  Demands  of  Lafayette.  —  Dis- 
missal of  M.  de  Lafayette  from  the  Command  of 
the  National  Guard. — Chances  in  the  Cabinet. — 
Favorable  Accounts  from  Algiers.  —  Great  addi- 
tional Expenditure  for  the  Arm^  and  its  Forces. 
—Competition  for  the  Crown  ot  Belgium,  and  its 
final  Separation  from  Holland. — Crown  of  Bel- 

S'nm  oflfered  to  Duke  de  Nemoare.  —  Protocol, 
in.  20,  1831,  fixing  Limits  of  Holland  and  Bel- 
giam. — Views  in  London  and  Paris  on  Louis  Phi- 
uppe*s  Refusal. — Weak  and  distracted  State  of 
Belgium. — Perilous  State  of  Italy. — Insurrections 
is  &>logna,  Modens^  Reggio,  and  Parma. — Inter- 
vention of  Austria  in  Italy. — Entry  of  the  Aus- 
thans  into  Bologna,  and  Suppression  of  the  Insur- 
rection.— Affairs  of  Germany,  and  precautionary 
Measures  there.  —  Defensive  Measures  in  Aus- 
tria— State  of  Feeling  in  Prussia. — Great  Fer- 
mentation in  the  lesser  States  of  Germany.  — 
Troubles  in  Saxony  and  Hesse-Cassel. — Insur- 
rection in  Hanover.  —  Violence  of  Parties,  and 
Misenr  in  Paris. — ^Alarming  Budget  of  1831,  and 
its  Effects. — Universal  Indignation  it  excited. — 
DepIoraUe  Situation  of  Commerce  and  Credit. — 
General  Indignation  of  the  Democrats. — Extrav- 
Sjgant  Ideas  generally  afloat  in  Society  at  this 
time. — State  of  Corruption  into  which  the  Sys- 
tem of  Centralization  nad  sunk  France. — Moral 
Statistics  of  Paris  at  this  Period. — Tumult  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois. — Sack  of  the 
Church. — Sack  of  Archbishop's  Palace  at  N6tre. 
Dame. — ^Attacks  on  Individuals,  and  deplorable 
Weakness  of  Government. — Fall  of  Lafitte,  and 
Appointment  of  Casimir  Perier  in  his  stead.  — 
Views  of  Parties  on  this  Change  of  Ministry. — 
Change  in  the  Electoral  Law. — Proscription  of 
the  elder  Branch  of  the  Bourbons. — Violent  Op- 
position of  the  Liberal  Journals  to  Casimir  Pe- 
rier, and  Formation  of  the  National  Association. 
-•Casimir  Perier*8  Speech  on  the  Principles  of 
his  Government. — Continued  in  reference  to  for- 
eign Affairs. — Louis  Philippe*s  Efforts  to  concil- 
iate the  Electors. — Disturbances  in  Paris.— The 


King's  Progresses  into  Normandy  and  Cham- 
psgne. — Unfavorable  Issue  of  the  Elections  for 
the  Crown. — King's  Speech. — Defeat  of  the  Gov- 
ernment on  the  Choice  of  President  and  Vice- 
President. — ^Affairs  of  Holland  and  Flandera. — 
What  the  London  Congress  should  have  done. — 
Views  of  Talievrand  and  Lord  Palmerston.— Rea- 
sons which  led  them  to  support  the  Belgians. — 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobourg  elected  King  of  Bel- 
gium.— Chanxe  which  this  Election  maide  on  the 
Views  of  Holland  and  Belgium. — Change  in  the 
Policy  of  Great  Britain  regarding  Belgium. — 
Change  in  the  Language  of  England  and  France 
regarding  Luxembourg.  —  Progress  of  the  Nego- 
tiation, and  secret  Treaty  of  France  and  Englud. 
—  The  five  Powers  deviate  from  the  Act  of 
Separation,  and  the  Kinx  of  Holland  declares 
War. — Commencement  of  Hostilities,  and  Posi- 
tion and  Forces  on  the  two  Sides.  —  Total  De- 
feat of  the  Belgians. — Intervention  of  the  French 
Army  in  Flanders. — Armistice,  and  Withdrawal 
of  the  French  Troops. — Renewed  Conferences, 
and  Reasons  which  made  the  Northern  Powers 
acquiesce  in  them. — Great  Advantages  gained  by 
Holland  by  this  Irruption. — Forcible  Intervention 
of  the  French  at  Lisbon. — The  French  compel 
the  Submission  of  the  Portuguese  Government. — 
Vehement  Excitement  in  Paris  from  these  Events. 
— ^Argument  of  the  Opposition  on  foreign  Affairs. 
— Answer  of  Ministers.  —  Violent  Scene  in  the 
Chamber  on  the  Debate  on  Poland. — Vehement 
Excitement  in  Paris  on  the  fall  of  Warsaw. — 
Bloody  Law  against  the  Bourbons. — Speech  of 
M.  Paxds  against  the  Law. — Striking  Speech  of 
M.  de  Martignac,  which  causes  the  K^ection  of 
the  Clause. — Question  of  the  Abolition  of  the  he- 
reditary Peerage. — AiKument  for  the  Abolition. — 
Answer  of  the  Defenders  of  the  Peerage. — The 
Lower  House  pass  the  Bill  by  a  great  Majority. 
—Creation  of  Peers  to  force  it  through  the  Upper 
House,  where  it  passes.  —  Reflections  on  this 
Event. — Previous  Degradation  of  the  hereditary 
Peerage. — Experience  of  Great  Britain  in  regard 
to  a  hereditary  Peerage. — Reason  of  the  Superi. 
ority  in  general  of  the  Aristocracy  as  Statesmen. 
— Increased  Vigor  and  Capacity  this  gives  to  the 
higher  Branches  of  the  Aristocracy. — Importanoe 
of  the  Interests  of  the  hereditary  Peers  being 
identified  with  those  of  Production. 

CHAPTER  XXVL 

POLISH  REVOLUTION  AND  WAR,  FROM  ITS  COK- 
MENCEMRNT  IN  NOVEMBER,  1830,  TO  ITS  TERM- 
INATION IN  SEPTRMBRR,  1831. 

Terrible  Wars  which  have  ever  prevailed  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  —  Causes  of  this  perpetual 
Strife. — Opposite  Sources  of  their  Strength  and 
Weakness. — Disastrous  Effects  of  the  Conquest 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire  by  the  Turks,  and  of 
the  Partition  of  Poland. — Sin  of  Europe  in  the 
Partition  of  Poland. — Vast  Increase  of  the  Pow- 
er of  Russia  from  the  Partition  of  Poland. — Faults 
of  the  Poles  which  led  to  their  Subjugation.— It 
was  the  Impatience  of  Taxation  which  ruined 
Poland.  —  Mysterious  Connection  between  Po- 
land and  the  Cause  of  Democracy. — Prosperity 
of  Poland  under  the  Russian  rule  from  1815  to 
1830. — This  Prosperity  increased  the  Passion  for 
Independence.  —  Secret  Societies  in  Poland.  — 
Different  Plans  of  the  Conspirators.  —  Original 
Plan,  which  proved  abortive.  —  Supineness  of 
Constantine,  and  Progress  of  the  Conspiracy. — 
Insurrection  of  29th  November  at  Warsaw.  — 
Rapid  Progress  of  the  Insurrection,  and  Retreat 
of  Constantine  from  Warsaw. — Appointment  of 
a  provisional  Government. — First  Act  of  the  new 
Government,  and  Negotiation  with  Constantine. 
— Constantine  sends  back  the  Polish  Troops,  and 
retreats  into  Russia. — Enthusiasm  on  the  Arrival 
of  the  Polish  Troops  in  Warsaw.— Chlopicki  seis- 
es the  Dictatorship.- Chlopicki :  his  Biography 
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and  Character. — His  Views  in  regard  to  the  Rev- 
olution.—  Chloptcki*8  military  Preparations. — 
Strange  Conductor Constantine. — Unsuccessful 
Negotiations  with  Nicholas. — Preparations  and 
Conference  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  — 
Secret  Views  of  Austria  and  France  at  this  junc- 
ture.— Great  Britain  declines  to  join  France  in 
interfering  in  favor  of  Poland.  —  Chlopicki  Re- 
signs the  Dictatorship  on  the  Meeting  ol  the  Diet, 
20th  December,  and  is  reappointed.  —  His  first 
Acts  after  his  Appointment. — Menacing  Procla- 
mation, and  vast  Preparations  of  the  Czar. — Man- 
ifesto of  the  Polish  Diet. — Chlopicki^s  vain  Efforts 
to  bring  about  an  Accommodation. — The  Czar  is 
dethroned  by  the  Diet. — Statistics  of  the  Strength 
of  Russia  at  this  period. — Statistics  of  the  King- 
dom of  Poland. — Statistics  of  Austrian  and  Prus- 
sian Poland. — Statistics  of  Lithuania  and  Rus- 
sian Poland.  —  Military  Forces  on  the  opposite 
Sides. — Strategetical  Advantages  of  the  Poles. — 
Advance  of  Diebitch  toward  Warsaw. — Position 
and  Forces  on  the  opposite  Sides.  —  Battle  of 
Grochow.  —  Battle  of  Praga.  —  Desperate  and 
bloody  Nature  of  the  Conflict. — Results  of  these 
Battles. — Splendid  Success  of  Dwemicki  on  the 
Polish  right. — Parallel  of  Grochow  and  Sieroc- 
zyn  with  Inkermann  and  Balaklava. — Operations 
of  Dwemicki  on  the  left  Bank  of  the  Vistula. — 
Skrzynecki  appointed  Generalissimo  by  the  Diet. 
— His  Biograpny  and  Character. — Ineffectual  At- 
tempts at  a  Negotiation,  and  vigorous  Prepara- 
tions of  Skrzynecki. — Skrzynecki's  Plan  of  Op- 
erations.— Forces  at  his  Disposal. — Skrzynecki*s 
brilliant  Success  in  the  Centre.  —  Total  Defeat 
of  the  Russians.  —  Great  Success  of  the  Poles 
in  the  Pursuit. — Chances  which  now  awaited 
Skrzynecki. — Opinion  of  Prondzynski  and  ofch* 


ers,  which  is  not  adopted. — Victory  of  the  Poles 
at  Iganie. — Cholera  breaks  out  in  the  Polish  Ar- 
my, which  is  arrested  in  its  Advance. — Bad  Suc- 
cess of  Sierawiki  on  the  right. — Defeat  of  Dwer- 
nicki  in  Volhynia,  who  is  obliged  to  take  Ref- 
uge in  Gallicia. — Insurrection  in  Podolia  and  the 
Ukraine,  and  its  final  Discomfiture. — Operations 
in  the  Centre. — Expedition  of  Chrzanowski  into 
Volhynia,  and  its  Defeat. — March  of  Skrzynecki 
against  the  Russian  Right. —  Diebitch  marches 
against  the  Polish  Rear. — Battle  of  Ostrolenka. 
—Repulse  of  the  Poles.— Its  Results.— Death  of 
Diebitch  and  the  Grand-duke  Constantine. — Sus- 
pension of  Hostilities  of  the  two  Armies,  and  Ap- 
pointment of  Paskiewitch  to  the  Command. — In- 
surrection in  Lithuania,  and  final  Defeat  of  Giel- 
gud.— Battle  of  Wilna,  and  Defeat  of  the  Poles. 
— Desperate  State  of  the  Poles,  and  Plan  of  Pas- 
kiewitch.— Paskiewitch^s  Plans  and  Forces,  and 
Preparations  of  the  Poles. — Paskiewitch  cross- 
es the  Vistula.— Fall  of  Skrzynecki,  who  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Dembinski. — Massacres  in  Warsaw. — 
Preparations  and  Forces  on  both  sides  for  the 
final  Struggle.— Victory  of  Ramorino  over  Rosen 
and  Golowin.  —  Assault  of  Warsaw.— Vain  At- 
tempt at  Negotiation.— Fall  of  Warsaw.  —  The 
Remainder  of  the  Polish  Troops  take  Refuge 
in  Austria  and  Prussia.— Results  of  the  War  to 
both  Parties.— Conduct  of  Nicholas  in  Poland 
afler  the  War,  and  in  the  Cholera.— Reflections 
on  the  Fall  of  Poland.  —  Excess  of  Democracy 
in  Poland  ruined  every  thing. — Democracy  has 
doubled  the  Strength  of  Russia,  and  prevented 
the  Restoration  of  Poland.  —  Unity  of  the  East 
is  its  Strength,  Divisions  of  the  West  its  Weak- 
ness.—Restoration  of  Poland  essential  to  Inde- 
pendence of  Europe. 
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ASIA   MXKOS  AHD  OSXSCX:   THKXB  SOOIAI^   FOXJTIOAL»   AND  flTATlsnOAL  fiTATB — TUBXET. 


In  the  stationary  nationfi  of  Western  Europe, 
where  the  inhahitants  have  in  a 
Wars  of  Re-  ™&oner  taken  root  in  the  soil,  and 
Toloxioa  In  the  hroad  Atlantic  alike  forhids  the 
*^  rf?*  entrance,  and  for  long  preclndes  the 
Ia  tte  EmSl  f*irther  migration  of  man,  the  con- 
tests of  the  species  are  chiefly  social 
or  religious.  It  is  difference  of  faith  or  of  po- 
Utieal  privileges  which  arms  one  part  of  the 
people  against  the  other ;  and  foreign  wars,  not 
less  than  internal  discord,  arise  chiefly  from  the 
efforts  which  one  part  of  the  nation  makes  to 
alter  the  creed  or  shake  off  the  institutions 
vhich  have  heen  imposed  upon  it  hy  the  other. 
But  in  the  Eastern  states,  and  where  nations 
have  been  exposed  in  successive  ages  to  the  in- 
roads of  different  tribes,  issuing  from  that  great 
nur^ry  of  mieratory  man,  the  table-land  of 
Central  Asia,  the  case  is  widely  different  Ex- 
ternal  wars,  not  less  than  internal  convulsions, 
there  arise,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  violent 
euperinduction  of  one  race  of  men  upon  another 
—of  a  new  horde  upon  the  original  settles. 
The  attempt  to  effect  this  induces,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  most  terrible  wars  of  invasion; 
for  what  will  men  not  do  to  prevent  the  inroad 
of  a  barbarous  invader  into  their  lande^  their 
hearths^  their  temples  f — ^in  the  last,  the  not  less 
frightful  civil  dissensions  in  the  efforts  which  a 
lon^  course  of  oppression  at  length  rouses  the 
subjected  people  to  make,  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  their  oppressors. 

**  pToud  of  the  yoke,  and  pliant  to  the  rod. 
Why  yet  does  Asia  dread  a  monarches  nod, 
Wliile  Eoropoui  freedom  stiU  witliatanda. 
Tbe  eDcroaclung  tide  that  drowns  her  leaaening 


And  sees  ftr  off,  with  an  indignant  groan, 
Her  native  plains  and  empires  onee  aer  own.*** 

The  two  great  moving  powers  of  mankind 
^  are  the  unseen  but  constantly  actine 
ESeet  of  springs  of  all  these  changes.  Provi- 
theae  differ-  dence,  to  carry  out  the  work  of  hu- 
•2mi^  cf-  ™*"  progress  and  the  dispersion  of 
feeling  the'  ™aptmd,  has  impressed,  in  an  equal- 
dispersion  ly  indelible  manner,  upon  the  tribes 
^naa-  of  Central  Asia,  the  passion  for  mi- 
gration, and  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Western  Europe  the  love  of  freedom.  Prom 
the  first  has  arisen  the  peopling  of  Europe  and 
the  dispersion  of  the  Asiatic  race  through  the 
Old  World ;  from  the  last,  the  civilization  of 
America  and  Australia,  and  the  settlement  of 
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the  European  race  in  the  New.  If  we  would 
find  a  parallel  to  the  vast  swarms  of  Celts, 
Scjrthians,  Goths,  Huns,  Saxons^  Arabs,  and 
Turks,  who  have  successively  invaded  En- 
rope  and  Afiica  from  the  eastward,  and  contin- 
ued their  devastating  advance  till  they  were 
stopped  by  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  we  must 
come  down  to  the  present  day,  when  still  great- 
er hosts  of  civilized  emigrants  issue  annually 
from  the  harbors  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany, 
to  seek  in  Transatlantic  wilds  or  Australian 
steppes  the  means  of  livelihood  and  the  pleas- 
ures of  independence,  till  they  are  stopped  by 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific.  But  the  inroad  of  ci  v- 
ilized  is  more  fatal  to  the  original  inhabitantc 
than  that  of  savage  man ;  the  fire-water  of  the 
Christian  destroys  the  species  more  effectually 
than  the  cimeter  of  the  OsmanlL  The  last 
spares  some,  and  permits  in  the  end  a  mingled 
race  of  victors  and  vanquished  to  spring  up 
together  on  the  conquered  lands ;  the  first  ut- 
terly extirpates  the  original  race,  and  leaves 
only  its  remains,  like  those  of  the  manmioth, 
to  excite  the  wonder  of  future  generations  of 
men. 

From  these  passions  acting  with  equal  force, 
and  with  the  same  consequences,  3. 
upon  distant  lands  in  different  stages  They  have 
of  human  existence,  have  arisen  the  Pif°?^^ 
greatest  and  most  renowned  wars,  the  warareS"*^ 
most  melancholy  devastations,  the  corded  in 
greatest  impulse  to  exertion,  which  lilstory. 
have  formed  the  subject  of  poetry  and  history 
from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time. 
From  the  time  when  the  genius  of  Homer  first 
sung  the  effort  of  Greece  to  repel  the  predatory 
inroads  of  Asia,  and  Iphigenia  offered  herself  a 
willing  sacrifice,  that  the  Grecian  maidens 
might  sleep  in  peace,  secure  from  the  Eastern 
ravishers^*  to  these  times,  when,  after  a  fright- 
ful but  glorious  struggle,  the  classic  land  of 
Hellas  has  been  again  liberated  from  its  op- 
pressors, and  the  Athenian  damsels  are  secure 
from  the  slavery  of  the  Turkish  harems,  the 
greatest  struggles  of  mankind  have  been  be- 


"  Das  ganze  grosse  Griecbenland  hat  jetzt 
Die  Augen  aof  mich  Einzige  serichtet. 
Teh  mache  seine  Flotte  frei— darch  mich 
Wird  Phrygien  erobert.  .  Wenn  fortan 
Kein  griechisch  Weib  mehr  zittem  darf,  gewaltsam 
Aus  Hellas  sergem  Boden  weggeschleppt 
Zu  werden  ron  Barbaren,  die  nnnmehr 
Fur  Paris  Frevelthat  so  ftirehterlieh 
fiezahlsn  massen." 

SCHI1.LEB,  IpfUgenU  in  AuU^j  A«t,  V.  soeoQ  5, 
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twcen  the  ioTading  and  conquering  East  and 
tlie  defensive  but  indomitable  West 

Defeated  at  Salamis  and  Platsea,  long  kept  at 
.  bay  bj  the  discipline  of  the  Legions, 

Lasting  con-  pierced  to  the  heart  by  the  strength 
quests  of  the  of  the  Empire,  the  East  in  the  end 
h  w  jrt'  Mserted  its  superiority  over  the 
West,  and  resumed  its  place  as  the 
great  agspreasive  and  conquering  power.  Its 
swarms,  long  pent  up,  at  length  burst  forth ; 
the  Goths  broke  through  the  barriers  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine,  and  fixed  their  lasting 
abode  in  the  decaying  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  the  Arabs  issued  from  their  fiery  des- 
erts with  the  Koran  in  one  hand  and  the  cim- 
eter  in  the  other,  penetrated  through  Africa 
and  Spain  into  the  neart  of  France,  and  were 
only  arrested  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Crusades 
on  the  shores  of  Palestine ;  the  Huns  and  Scla- 
Yonians  spread  over  Eastern  Europe,  and  set- 
tled themselves  in  the  plains  of  Poland  and 
Hungary;  the  Turks  stormed  Constantinople 
itsel^^  and  subdued  the  finest  provinces  of  the 
Eastern  Empire.  Europe  may  boast  its  cour- 
age, its  freedom,  its  energy,  and  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  attests  its  industry  or  its  prowess ; 
but  history  tells  a  different  tale,  and  points  to 
Asia  as  the  cradle  of  the  lasting  conquerors  of 
mankind.  It  required  the  genius  of  Alexander 
to  advance  his  phalanx  into  the  centre  of  Asia, 
the  energy  of  England  to  urge  her  standards 
into  the  mountains  of  Cabul;  but  neither  were 
able  to  effect  a  permanent  settlement  in  the  re- 
gions they  had  overrun;  while,  without  mili- 
tary genius,  discipline,  or  warlike  resources^ 
the  Eastern  tribes  have  in  every  age  settled 
themselves  as  permanent  conquerors  in  the 
European  fields.  Where  will  the  traveler  find, 
in  the  Asiatic  realms,  a  trace  of  the  European 
race — where,  in  the  European,  are  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Asiatic  not  to  be  found  ? 

From  this  ceaseless  pressure  of  the  East  on 
.  the  West  has  arisen  not  merely  wars 

Wars  of  ^^  invasion,  but  social  conflicts,  in 
races  in  the  the  east  of  Europe,  entirely  different 
east  of  Eu-  from  those  which  have  divided  the 
''^*  Western  nations.      The  barbarians 

who,  issuing  from  Asia,  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing themselves  in  Europe,  formed  permanent 
settlements^  appropriated  the  land  in  whole  or 

Eart  to  themselves,  and  transmitted  it,  as  they 
oped,  in  peace  to  their  descendants.  But  they 
were  not  permitted  to  remain  in  quiet  posses- 
sion of  their  new  acquisitions;  another  swarm 
followed  in  their  footsteps,  and  they  were 
themselves  overwhelmed  by  the  waves  of  con- 
quest Thence  succeeded  tne  fiercest  and  most 
enduring  conflicts  which  have  ever  divided 
mankind — those  where  different  conquering 
races  settled  in  the  same  territories,  and  con- 
tended with  each  other  for  its  government,  its 
landS)  its  revenues,  its  women.  The  strife  of 
Races  is  more  lasting,  their  enmity  more  invet- 
erate, their  hostility  more  persevering,  than 
that  of  parties.  The  animosity  of  the  Magyar 
against  the  German,  of  the  Pole  against  the 
Russian',  of  the  Italian  against  the  German,  of 
the  Celt  against  the  Anglo-Saxon,  of  the  Greek 
against  the  Turk,  is  more  fierce  and  indelible 
t£an  that  of  the  democrat  against  the  aristo- 
crat, or  the  republican  against  the  royalist 
Like  the  color  of  the  hair  or  the  tint  of  the  J 


visace,  it  is  transmitted  unchanged  from  gen- 
eration to  generation ;  unlike  the  fleeting  fervor 
of  cities,  which  is  readily  diverted  by  new  ob- 
jects of  pursuit,  it  slumoers  undecayed  in  the 
solitude  of  rural  life,  and,  after  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  bursts  forth  with  undiminishea  fury, 
when  circumstances  occur  which  fan  the  embers 
into  a  flame.  The  most  animating  and  heai-t- 
stirring  events  which  are  recounted  in  the  suc- 
ceeding pages  have  arisen  from  the  conflict  of 
races,  which,  as  more  wide-spread  and  lasting, 
have  in  a  great  degree  superseded  that  of  social 
change. 

Placed  on  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
the  regions  which  formerly  formea 
part  of  the  Byzantine,  and  now  strife  of  races 
compose  the  Turkish  Empire,  have  peculiarly  ve- 
in every  age  been  the  chief  seat  of  nement  in  the 
these  frightful  contests.  The  coaste  JjJ^  ^^' 
of  the  Euxine,  the  isles  of  the  Arch- 
ipelago, the  shores  of  the  Danube,  Uie  mountains 
of  Greece,  have  from  the  earliest  times  been  the 
battle-field  between  Europe  and  Asia.  When 
the  vast  stream  of  the  Crusaders  poured  across 
the  Hellespont,  they  wound  unconsciously 
around  the  tombs  of  Achilles  and  Ajax;  they 
trod  the  fields  of  the  Scamander,  they  drank  at 
the  fountain  at  the  Sciean  gate.  The  environs 
of  Jerusalem  have  been  the  theatre  of  the  great- 
est and  most  heart-stirring  conflict  which  has 
occurred  since  Titus  drew  his  trenches  round 
the  devoted  city.  The  plains  of  Bessarabia, 
broken  only  by  the  Scythian  tumuli,  are  whit- 
ened by  the  bones  of  those  swaims  of  warriors 
whose  names,  as  a  Russian  poet  expresses  it, 
'*  are  known  only  to  God ;"  the  walls  of  Byzan- 
tium, which  for  a  thousand  years  singly  sustain- 
ed the  fortunes  of  the  Empire,  yielded  at  length 
to  the  £crce  assault  of  the  Osmanlis ;  the  island 
of  Rhodes  has  witnessed  the  most  glorious  con- 
flict that  ever  occurred  between  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  East  and  the  heroism  of  the  West ;  the 
straits  of  Thcmopylaa  have  in  our  day  been 
signalized  by  eecond  acts  of  devotion ;  the  ^gc- 
an  Sea  has  reddened  with  other  conflagrations 
than  that  of  Salamis;  the  Russians  and  the 
Turks  are  now  combating  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  at  the  same  spots  where,  fourteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  the  hordes  of  the  Goths  broke 
into  the  decaying  fields  of  Roman  civilization. 

From  this  peculiarity  in  their  geographical 
history  has  arisen  the  great  variety  » 
of  different  races  who  now  inhabit  Variety  of 
the  vast  provinces  of  the  Turkish  races  in  the 
empire,  and  the  inextinguishable  ha-  I?'^?^******" 
tred  with  which  they  are  animated  "  **°"" 
against  each  other.  The  PersianSi  the  Romans, 
the  Goths,  the  Russians,  the  Arabs,  the  Vandals, 
the  Franks,  the  Venetians,  the  Christians,  tho 
Mohammedans,  have  at  different  times  contend- 
ed, and  altemateU"  obtained  the  mastery  in  its 
vast  dominion.  They  have  all  left  their  chil- 
dren in  the  land.  Besides  the  descendants  of 
the  original  Greeks,  whom  the  Kins  of  Men 
ruled  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  or  Alexander  led  to 
the  conquest  of  Asia,  there  are  now  to  be  found 
in  it  the  bold  Wallachian,  who  has  fearlessly 
settled  in  the  land  which  has  been  desolated 
by  the  wars  of  three  thousand  years ;  the  free 
and  independent  Servian,  who  has  never  ceased 
to  contend,  even  amidst  Turkish  bonds,  for  the 
freedom  of  his  native  steppe ;  the  patient  and 
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indnfltrions  Bnlgarian,  wbo  has  often  foand  pro> 
t«ctioD  and  happineas  in  the  recesses  of  the  Bal- 
kan ;  the  fierce  and  indomitable  Albanian,  Tvho, 
since  the  days  of  Scanderb^,  has  maintained  a 
desultory  warfare  with  his  oppressors  in  his 
Dative  monntains ;  the  effeminate  Syrian,  who 
bows  hid  neck,  as  in  ancient  days,  to  every  in- 
vader; the  nnchanffing  Israelite  who  has  pre- 
served his  faith  ana  usages  inviolate  since  the 
days  of  Abraham ;  the  wandering  Arab^  whose 
hand  is  still  against  every  map,  and  every  man's 
against  him;  the  passive  and  laborious  Egyp- 
tian, who  toils  a  slave  on  the  banks  of  the  Sue, 
from  whence  his  ancestors,  under  Sesostris,  is- 
sued to  eonqner  the  world.    And  over  all  are 

taced  as  rulers  the  brave  and  haughty  Osman- 
is,  who  govern,  but  do  not  cultivate  the  land, 
and  who,  in  Europe,  not  more  than  three  mill- 
ions in  number,  maintain  their  sway  over  four 
times  that  number  of  impatient  and  suffering 
subiecta. 

To  govern  dominions  so  vast,  and  inhabited 
^  by  so  great  a  variety  of  different 

DiTtfioaof  <^°^  hostile  nations^  must,  under 
the  Christiana  any  circumstances,  have  been  a 
udMiMsal-  matter  of  difficulty;  but  in  addi- 
"■"**  tion  to  this  there  was  superadded, 

in  the  case  of  Turkey,  a  still  more  fatal  and  in- 
delible source  of  discord,  which  was  the  differ- 
ence of  Religion.  Turkey,  even  in  Asia,  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  Mohammedan  country. 
The  Seven  Churches  were  established  in  Asia 
Minor  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles ;  the  Empire 
of  the  East  had  embraced  the  faith  of  the  Gos- 
pel four  centuries  before  Christianity  had  spread 
m  Western  Europe.  We  are  accustomed,  from 
its  ruling  power,  and  its  position  in  the  map,  to 
consider  Turkey  as  a  Mohammedan  state,  for- 
getting that  Christianity  had  been  established 
over  its  whole  extent  a  thousand  years  before 
Constantinople  yielded  to  the  assault  of  Moham- 
med, and  that  the  transference  to  the  creed  of 
Mohammed  was  as  violent  a  change  as  if  it  were 
now  to  be  imposed  by  foreign  conouest  on  France 
or  England.  Even  at  this  time,  alter  four  centu- 
ries of  Mohanunedan  rule^  Christianity  is  still 
the  faith  of  three-fourths  of  the  whole  Turkish 
empire  in  Europe,  and  one-fourth  in  Asia.  Cast 
down,  reviled,  persecuted,  the  followers  of  Je- 
eus^  from  generation  to  veneration,  have  ad- 
hered to  the  faith  of  their  lathers :  it  still  forms 
the  distinguishing  mark  between  them  and  their 
oppressors :  more  even  than  difference  of  race  it 
h]»  severed  the  two  great  families  of  mankind ; 
and  when  the  Greek  revolution  broke  out,  the 
cry  was  not  "Independence  to  Greece,"  but 
•*  Victory  to  the  Cross." 

The  system  of  ffo  vemment  by  which  the  Turks 
g^  for  four  centuries  have  maintained 

Turkish  sys-  themselves  in  their  immense  do- 
cem  of  govern-  minions,  and  kept  the  command  of 
■*"*•  so  many  and  such  various  races  of 

men.  is  very  simple,  and  more  suited  to  Orient- 
al than  European  ideas.  It  is  neither  the  sys- 
tem which  distance  and  the  extreme  paucity  of 
the  ruling  nation  has  rendered  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity to  the  English  in  India — ^that  of  concil- 
iating the  great  body  of  the  rural  cultivators, 
and  drawing  from  them  disciplined  battalions 
which  might  establish  their  dominion  over  their 
former  oppressors — nor  that  of  penetrating  the 
wilds  of  nature  with  the  light  of  civilization, 


and  conquering  mankind  to  pacify  and  bless 
them,  like  the  legions  which  followed  the  ea- 
gles of  Rome  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth. 
It  b  more  akin  to  the  establishment  and  sys- 
tem of  government  of  the  Normans  in  England, 
where  the  people  were  not  only  conquered,  but 
retained  in  subjection  by  force,  and  sixty  thou* 
sand  horsemen  annually  assembled  at  Winches- 
ter to  overawe  and  intimidate  the  subject  realm. 
Their  number  is  small  compared  to  the  entire 
population  of  the  country.  Three  millions  of 
Osmanlis  in  Europe  are  tninly  scattered  over  a 
territory  containing  twelve  or  thirteen  millions 
of  Christian  subjects ;  but  they  are  all  armed, 
and  ready  to  become  soldiers ;  they  are  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  fortresses,  harbors,  and 
strongholds  of  the  kingdom;  they  have  the 
command  of  the  government,  the  treasury,  the 
capital,  and  the  great  cities :  the  Christians  are 
scattered  over  the  country,  and  depressed  by 
centuries  of  servitude;  the  Turks  are  concen- 
trated in  towns,  and  rendered  confident  by  the 
long  exercise  of  power. 

What  renders  the  ^vemment  of  the  Chris- 
tians, though  so  superior  in  number,  ]o. 
by  the  Mohammedans  more  easy  in  Division 
Turkey,  is  the  variety  of  tribes  and  ^  ""**"* 
races  of  which  the  "Subjected  popu-  dcre^ver^ 
lation  is  composed,  their  separation  ment  more 
from  each  other  by  mountains,  seas,  ©"y* 
and  entire  want  of  roads,  and  the  complete  uni- 
ty of  action  and  identity  of  purpose  in  the  dom- 
inant race.  The  Greeks  are  not  only  a  different 
race,  but  speak  a  different  language  from  the 
Bulgarians:  the  Servians  are  a  separate  tribe 
from  the  Wallachians,  the  Albanians  from  both. 
The  Greek  of  the  Fanar*  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  peasant  of  Roumelia ;  the  Armenian 
with  the  Syrian ;  the  Egyptian  with  the  Cap- 
padocian ;  the  Jew  with  the  Albanian.  These 
different  nations  and  tribes  have  separate  feel- 
ings, descent,  and  interests;  they  are  severed 
from  each  other  by  recollections,  habits,  insti- 
tutions ;  vast  ranges  of  mountains,  in  Greece, 
Macedonia,  and  Asia  Minor,  part  them ;  roads, 
or  even  bridges,  there  are  none,  to  enable  the 
different  inhabitants  of  this  varied  realm  to 
communicate  with  each  other,  ascertain  their 
common  wrongs,  or  enter  into  any  common  de- 
signs for  their  liberation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Turks,  in  possession  of  the  incomparable 
harbor  and  central  capital  of  Constantinople, 
with  the  Euxine  and  the  Black  Sea  for  their  in- 
terior line  of  communication,  are  a  homogene- 
ous race,  speakinff  one  language,  professing  one 
religion,  animated  by  one  spirit,  swayed  by  one 
interest,  and  enabled,  by  means  of  the  govern- 
ment couriers,  whose  speed  compensates  the 
difficulty  of  transit,  to  communicate  one  com- 
mon impulse  to  all  parts  of  their  vast  domin- 
ion&  Tne  example  of  the  English  in  India  is 
sufficient  to  show  how  long  tlie  possession  of 
these  advantages  is  capable  of  enabling  an  in- 
considerable body  of  strangers  to  subdue  and 
keep  in  subjection  a  divided  multitude  of  na- 
tions, a  thousand  times  more  numerous. 

The  military  strength  of  the  Turks,  which 
was  long  so  formidable  to  Europe,  and  more 
than  once  put  Christendom  within  a  hair's- 
breadth  of  aestruction,  is  derived  entirely  from 


*  The  quarter  of  Conatantinople  where  the  ricbeat  and 
moat  intelligent  of  the  Greeks  reaide. 
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the  Oamanlis.    It  is  a  fdndamental  maxim  of 

11.  their  goyeroinent,  that  the  MubshI- 
The  miiitary  mans  alone  are  to  be  armed,  or  call- 
mrength  of  ed  on  to  combat  either  foreign  or  do- 
enti^y  de-  °^^^c  enemies ;  th  e  Christians  are  to 
riyed  nt>m  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  expense 
the  Turks,  of  armaments,  and  nphold  by  their 
industry  the  strength  of  the  empire,  but  by  no 
means  to  be  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  delud- 
ing it  in  the  field.  The  former  is  tne  generous 
war-horse,  which,  sedulously  trained  to  mili- 
tary exercises,  is  released  from  all  toil  till  the 
fflorious  dangers  of  war  commence ;  the  latter 
IS  the  humble  beast  of  burden,  which  is  worn 
out  in  the  meaner  occupations  of  peace,  and 
follows  at  a  distance  his  proud  compeer  to  the 
field,  to  bear  his  burdens  and  provide  for  his 
subsistence.  As  the  military  strength  of  the 
empire  thus  depends  solely  on  the  Osmanlis»  it 
is  drawn  from  a  comparatively  limited  body, 
and  depends  entirely  on  their  spirit  and  cour- 
age. Yet  is  this  difference  between  the  Turks 
and  other  homogeneous  nations  ^eater  in  ap- 
pearance than  reality.  Except  in  periods  of 
extraordinary  excitement,  when  the  whole  na- 
tion, under  the  influence  of  an  ungovernable 
impulse,  runs  to  arms,  the  military  strength  of 
every  people  is  derived  from  a  portion  only  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  military  caste  is  seldom 
more  than  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  whole 
number;  and  if,  as  in  Turkey,  that  proportion 
is  all  trained  to  arms  as  a  profession,  and  en- 
ffages  in  no  other,  it  is  fully  as  much  as  the  la- 
bor of  the  remainder  of  the  people  can  main- 
tain in  idleness,  ever  ready  for  the  toils  of  war. 

As  the  Turks  are  the  military  caste  upon  whom 

12.  the  whole  strength  m  war  of  the  Otto- 
The  whole  man  empire  depends,  so  the  Christians 
civil  busi-  are  the  industrious  class  upon  whom 
COTntry  te  ^^  whole  riches  and  material  pros- 
eonducted  perity  rest  The  natural  and  inevit- 
by  ihe  able  ascendency  of  mind  over  matter, 
Greeks.  ^^  intelligence  over  strength,  never 
appeared  more  strongl^r  than  in  the  destinies  of 
the  Greek  people.  Still,  as  in  ancient  times, 
they  have  asserted  the  dominion  over  their  con- 

Suerors ;  if  the  sword  of  the  Osmanlis,  as  of  the 
;omans,  has  subdued  their  bodies,  their  minds 
have  again  reasserted  the  ascendency  over  their 
oppressors.  The  Greeks  at  Constantinople  seem 
rather  the  allies  than  the  subjects  of  the  Turks. 
The  same  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  other  great 
towns  of  the' empire ;  and  their  presence  is  indis- 

Sensable,  their  superiority  still  more  manifest,  in 
le  divans  of  all  the  pachas.  The  Turks,  who 
long,  above  all  things,  after  repose,  and  know 
no  excitement  but  love  and  war,  leave  the  whole 
management  of  affairs  to  the  Greeks:  civil  ad- 
ministration, negotiations,  pacific  situations, 
letters,  the  arts,  commerce,  manufactures,  in- 
dustry, navigation,  all  are  in  their  hands.  The 
Turks  command,  and  are  alone  intrusted  with 
military  power;  but  the  Greeks  direct  the  com- 
mander, often  in  military,  always  in  civil  affairs. 
The  seamen  of  the  Archipelago,  skillful  now  as 
when  they  rolled  back  the  tide  of  Persian  in- 
Tasion  in  the  Gulf  of  Salamis,  have  the  entire 
commerce  of  the  empire  in  their  hands;  for  al- 
though the  Turks  are  admirable  horsemen  and 
I  most  formidable   soldiers  by  land, 

JSs"^       they  have  a  superstitious  aversion 
'      '      to  the  sea,^  and  often  find  it  easier, 


as  Gibbon  observes,  to  overrun  an  empire  than 
to  cross  a  strait. 

As  the  Turks  are  thus  the  indolent,  luxurious, 
dominant  race,  and  the  Greeks,  Ar- 
menians, and  other  Christians  the  Great  aiid  rap* 
laborious,  hard  -  working,  servant  id  iQcrease  of 
race,  they  have  respectively  un-  theChriBtiana 
dergone  the  usual  fate  of  mankind  SrS-tSi^ 
in  such  positions  in  society.  The 
masters  nave  diminished,  the  slaves  have  mul- 
tiplied. The  lazy  rulers,  with  their  sabres,  their 
horses,  their  harems,  their  coffee-houses,  their 
life  of  repose  and  enjoyment,  are  unable  to 
maintain  their  own  numbers ;  the  despised  and 
insulted  subjects,  with  their  plows,  their  shut- 
tles, their  oars,  their  single  wives  and  cottages, 
have  overspread  the  land  with  their  descend- 
ants. They  have  increased  in  some  places  aa 
fast,  and  n-om  the  same  cause,  as  the  reviled 
Catholic  Celt  under  Protestant  and  Orange  dom- 
ination did  in  Ireland.  In  the  level  country, 
indeed,  where  the  horsemen  of  the  Osmanlis 
have  found  it  easy  to  extend  their  ravages,  and 
the  pachas  their  oppression,  the  human  race 
has  in  many  places  wnolly  disappeared,  and  the 
mournful  traveler,  after  traversing  for  days  to- 
gether the  richest  plains,  studded  with  the  ruins 
of  ancient  cities,  now  left  witbbut  a  single  in- 
habitant, has  repeatedly  expressed  a  dread  of 
the  entire  extirpation  of  the  human  species  in 
the  very  garden  of  nature,  the  places  in  the 
world  best  adapted  for  its  reception.*  But  this 
is  sometimes  tne  result  rather  of  a  migration 
than  an  absolute  diminution  of  inhabitants.  In 
the  mountains  where  the  janizaries  have  not 
been  able  to  penetrate,  or  the  regions  where  the 
tyranny  of  tne  pachas  has  been  exchanged  for 
a  fixea  tribute — ^in  Servia,  Bosnia,  Bulgaria, 
the  fastnesses  of  Albania,  the  Taurus,  and  Leb- 
anon— ^the  human  race  is  increasing  with  great 


*  "  En  g^n^ral,  poar  lea  prodnctiona,  le  payaan  en  Tur- 
qnie  ne  demande  a  la  terre  que  ce  dont  11  a  rigoureusement 
beeoin  pour  aa  aubaistance,  et  le  reate  eat  livr^  a  ['aban- 
don. La  partie  qui  avoiaine  lea  cotea,  jusqu'a  une  dis- 
tance de  quinze  A  vingt  lieuea,  eat  plua  g6neralement  la 
mieux  cultiv^e  ;  maia  au-dela  I'on  marche  aoavent,  pen- 
dant pluaieura  heurea,  d  travera  de  vaatea  espacea  en 
ft-iche,  remplia  de  brouaaaillea  et  de  mauvaiaea  herbes, 
dont  la  vigueur  de  T6g6tation  atteate  la  recondite  et  la 
richease  productive  du  aol.  A  voir  ce  d^laisseroent  de 
Tagriculture  dana  la  Roumelie,  on  aerait  tente  de  croire  & 
la  r^alit^  de  ce  dicton,  beaucoup  plua  commun  parmi  nous 
qu^en  Turquie,  oue  lea  Turca  ne  ae  considdreni  que  com- 
roe  camp^a  en  Europe,  et  qu'ila  detachent,  peu  a  peu, 
lenra  pena^ea  dea  provlncea  qu'ila  aentent  leur  ^chapper 
pour  lea  rapporter  de  pr^f^rence  aur  cette  terre  d'Asie, 
qui  Alt  le  berceau  de  leur  nation.  Cependant,  ai  nous  por- 
tona  noa  rtgarda  de  Tautre  c6t6  dea  d^troita,  I'aspect  ne 
change  paa :  mdme  Ibrtilitd  partout,  et  m^me  desolation. 
Si  Ton  exeepte  quelquea  richea  plainea  de  PAsie  Mineure, 
voua  n'apercevez  preaque  nuUeparl  quelque  trace  de  cul- 
ture. De  vaatea  aolitudea,  coupees  a  de  lointaina  inter- 
vallea  par  quelquea  tentea  de  tribua  Kurda  ou  Turcoman  a, 
dea  foreta  de  pina  et  de  chenea,  que  le  gouvemeroent  livre 
a  la  discretion  de  quiconque  veut  lea  exploiter,  aur  la  re- 
aerve  de  trola  pour  cent,  aur  la  vente  du  boia  ;  le  ddsert 
preaque  a  la  aortie  dea  villea,  de  loin  en  loin  dchelonn^s 
parfoia  a  dea  diatancea  de  neuf  ou  dix  heurea  de  marche ; 
dea  villagea,  dont  le  miaerable  aapect  contraate  p^nible- 
roent  avec  la  richease  de  la  vegetation  qui  lea  entoure. 
yoila  ce  qui  a'ofilre  a  la  vue  du  voyageur  aur  cette  terre, 
qui  portait  jadia  tant  de  villea  fluneuaea^-Pergame,  Sardis, 
Troie,  Nicomedie,  et  tontes  lea  autres  dont  le  nom  aeul  a 
aurvecu.  M.  de  Tchitchatchef  roentionne  une  plaine  qui 
a'etend  aur  un  aurfhce  de  600  miUea  geographiques  carrea, 
et  qui  oflVe  a  peine  50  millea  cultivea.  l<a  production  an- 
nuelle  de  cerealea  en  Aaie  Mineure  evaluee  a  705,100,000 
kilogrammea,  ou  9,263,000  hectolitrea  (5,500,000  quar- 
tera),  et  repr6aentant  une  valeur  de  75,000,000  fhinca 
(£2,000,000),  atteindrait  aiacment  le  quintuple,  et  m^ma 
U  d«cttp/«."-UBiciif  I,  366,  367. 
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npidity,  cultivation  is  daily  extending  into  the 
wildd  of  nature,  and  the  beautiful  spectacle  is 
presented  to  the  eye  of  the  charmed  traveler 
of  industry  overcoming  the  difficulties  with 
which  it  is  8urrounde<^  and  man  existing  in 
simple  innocence,  surrounded  with  the  comforts 
of  unsophisticated  naturci 

M.  lAmartine,  whose  brilliant  imagination  is 
1^  accompanied  with  a  dose  observa- 

Pictare  of  tbe  tion  of  external  things,  and  whose 
Senruui«  by  travels  are  suspected  to  be  poetical 
L»«»««"»«-  dreams  only  because  they  exhibit 
sketches  from  nature,  colored  with  the  tints  of 
his  poetic  mind,  has  given  the  following  picture 
of  Servia,  where,  ever  since  its  formidable  insur- 
rection in  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  independence,  under  the  tutelary  arm 
of  PamcE  MoLOfiCH,  has  been  practically  estab- 
lished: "The  population  in  Servia  amounts 
now  (1836)  to  1,000,000  souls,  and  it  is  rapidly 
increasing.  The  mildness  of  the  climate,  which 
resembles  that  between  Lyons  and  Avignon; 
the  riches  of  the  deep  ana  virgin  soil,  which 
covers  the  surface  every  where  with  the  vege- 
tation of  Switzerland ;  the  abundance  of  rivers 
and  streams  which  descend  from  the  mountains^ 
circulate  in  the  valleys,  and  often  form  lakes 
in  the  spacious  woods;  the  felling  of  the  forests, 
which  at  once,  as  in  America,  rarnishes  apace 
for  the  plow  and  materials  for  the  houses  of 
those  who  hold  it ;  the  mild  and  pure  manners 
of  the  people ;  their  wise  and  protective  insti- 
tutions^ the  reflection,  as  it  were,  of  tbe  best  in 
Europe;  the  supreme  power  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  worthy  of  his  mission, 
Prince  Molosch — all  these  elements  of  prosper- 
ity and  happiness  promise  to  advance  the  popu- 
lation to  several  millions  before  a  century  is 
over.  Should  that  people,  as  it  desires  and 
hopes,  become  the  kernel  of  a  new  Sclavonic 
empire  by  its  reunion  with  Bosnia,  a  part  of 
Bu^aria,  and  the  warlike  Montenegrins,  Eu- 
rope will  see  a  new  empire  rise  from  the  ruins 
,  Liinartine  °^  Turkey,  and  embrace  the  vast 
Voyases  en '  &nd  beautiful  regions  which  extend 
L'Orient,  vii.  between  the  Danube,  the  Balkan, 
**•  the  Euxine,  and  the  Adriatic* 

''The  traveler  can  not  quit  this  beautiful 
region,  as  I  have  done,  without  sa- 
Contiiioed.  luting  with  regrets  and  benedictions 
its  rising  fortunes.  Those  immense 
virgin  forests,  those  mountains,  those  plains, 
those  rivers,  which  seem  to  have  come  fresh 
from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  and  to  mingle 
the  luxuriant  youth  of  nature  with  the  youth 
of  man;  those  new  houses,  which  seem  to  spring 
out  of  the  woods,  to  stret^sh  along  the  side  of 
torrents  into  the  most  sequestered  nooks  of  the 
valleys;  the  roll  of  the  revolving  mills,  busied 
with  the  cutting  of  wood ;  the  sound  of  the 
village  bells,  newly  baptized  in  the  blood  of 
the  defenders  of  the  country ;  the  songs  of  the 
youths  and  maidens,  as  they  lighten  their  toil; 
the  sight  of  the  multitude  of  children  who  issue 
from  the  schools  or  from  the  churches,  the  roofs 
of  which  are  not  yet  finished ;  the  accents  of 
liberty,  of  joy,  and  of  hope  in  every  mouth ; 
the  look  of  spring  and  gladness  in  every  coun- 
tenance ;  the  sight  of  those  mountains  which 
stand  forth  shaded  with  primeval  forests ;  the 
fortresses  of  nature,  and  of  that  Danube,  which 
bends  as  if  to  embrace  so  beauteous  a  region, 


and  waft  its  productions  to  the  east  and  the 
north ;  the  prospect  of  the  mosque  every  where 
in  ruins,  and  the  Christian  churches  rising  in 
every  villase — all  those  speak  the  youth  of 
nations,  and  we  mingle  our  prayei*s  with  the 
song  of  the  freeman. 

"  When  the  sun  of  Servia  shines  on  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Danube,  the  river  seems  to  glitter 
with  the  blades  of  the  yatagans,  the  resplendent 
fusils  of  the  Montenegrins:  it  is  a  river  of  liquid 
steel  which  defends  Servia.  It  is  sweet  to  eit 
on  its  shore,  and  to  see  it  waft  past  the  broken 
arms  of  our  enemies.  When  the  wind  of  Alba- 
nia descends  from  the  mountains,  and  engulfs  it- 
self in  the  forests  of  Schamadia,  cries  issue  from 
them  as  from  the  army  of  the  Turks  at  the  rout 
of  Mosawa.  Sweet  is  that  murmur  to  the  ears 
of  the  freed  Servians.  Dead  or  liv-  ,  Lamanlne 
ing,  it  is  sweet  after  the  battle  to  Voyages  dans 
repose  at  the  foot  of  that  oak  which  L'Orient,  vUl. 
expands  in  freedom  as  we  do."*      **»  ^' 

But  examples  like  that  of  Servia,  of  which 
there  are  several  in  the  Turkish  do-        j^ 
minions,    particularly   in    Bulgaria,  General  de- 
and  the  valleys  of  Lebanon,  are  the  creaee  of 
exceptions,  not  the  rule.     Generally  jJPTiSkSy 
speakinff,  the  country  is  retrograde,  ~* 

and  exhibits  the  usual  and  well-known  features 
of  decaying  societies.  Roads  tliere  are  none, 
except  bridle-paths,  often  impassable  for  any 
save  daring  horsemen:  harbors  choked  up; 
walls  falling  into  ruin ;  bridges  broken  down, 
and  never  repaired;  villages  wholly  deserted,  or 
consisting  of  a  few  huts  among  extensive  ruins; 
rich  plains  in  a  state  of  nature,  or  traversed 
only  by  the  wandering  Arab,  who  seeks  shelter 
in  the  remains  of  former  magnificence — ^are  the 
general  features  of  the  country.  The  Turk- 
ish empire  is  perishing,  literally*  speaking,  from 
want  of  inhabitants;  and  while  the  philoso- 
phers of  Europe  were  contemplating  with  dread 
the  productive  powers  of  its  overflowing  inhab- 
itants, the  travelers  in  Asia  were  anticipating 
the  entire  disappearance  of  the  human  race,  in 
the  regions  wnere  it  was  first  created,  and 
where  the  most  ample  means  have  been  pro- 
vided for  its  increase.  The  Ottoman  dominions 
present  from  day  to  day  a  wide  void  for  anarchy 
and  barbarism  to  rule  in ;  territories  without 
inhabitants,  tribes  without  rulers^  plains  with- 
out culture.  No  foreign  interposition  is  neces- 
sary to  complete  its  downfall ;  it  is  working 
out  its  own  ruin ;  the  colossus  is  falling  with- 
out even  a  hand  being  stretched  forth  to  hurl 
it  to  the  ground.  The  population,  thrown  back 
upon  itself,  is  expiring  from  its  own  impotence 
— ^in  many  places  it  no  longer  exists.  The  Mus- 
sulman race  is  reduced  to  nothing  in  the  sixty 
thousand  square  leaffues  which  compose  its  im- 
mense and  fertile  domain;  excepting  in  the 
capital,  and  a  few  great  cities,  there  is  scarcely 
a  Turk  to  be  seen.  Gaze  over  that  vast  empire, 
its  fertile  fields,  and  seek  the  Ottoman  race — 
you  will  nowhere  find  it,  except  in  large  towns. 
The  senseless,  or  rather  murderous 
government  of  tiie  Ottoman  has  in  Jj^'^voy- 
most  places  created  a  desert  The  aces  dans 
conquered  races  have  generally  in-  L'9rient, 
creased,  while  the  conquering  is  daily  ^*  ^' ' 

Statistical  facts  of  unquestionable  veracity 
prove  that  these  observations  are  not  the  mere 
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ofibpring  of  a  heated  imagination,  bat  the  sober 
17.  deductions  of  reason.  The  Ottoman 
Statistics  dominions,  -which  are  nearly  the  same 
of  Turkey,  ^ith  those  which,  on  the  partition  of 
the  Empire,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  emperors  of 
Constantinople,  contain  60,000  square  geogra- 
phical leagues,  or  640,000  square  miles — above 
four  times  the  size  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  more  than  three  times  that  of  France. 
The  benignity  of  the  climate,  luxuriance  of 
vegetation,  and  warmth  of  the  sun,  have  ren- 
dered the  plains  of  extraordinary  fertility,  often 
yielding  eighty  and  a  hundred  for  one,  while 
in  England  ten  to  one  is  reckoned  a  large  crop, 
and  at  the  same  time  made  the  rocky  slopes, 
here  abandoned  to  furze  or  heath,  capable  of 
yielding  the  finest  crops  of  grapes  and  olives. 
Magnificent  forests,  furnishing  inexhaustible  re- 
sources for  ship-building,  clothe  the  mountain 
sides;  and  the  iEgean  lies  in  the  midst  of  the 
em])ire,  studded  with  islands  of  ravishing  beau- 
ty, inhabited  by  skillful  and  hardy  sailors,  as 
if  to  furnish  the  means  of  communication  be- 
tween its  most  distant  extremities.  Its  capital 
is  Constantinople,  the  finest  harbor  in  the  world, 
and  so  advantageously  situated  for  foreign  com- 
merce that  it  in  every  a^e  has  engrossed  the 
most  lucrative  traffic  which  man  carries  on — 
that  between   the  East  and  the  West    Tlie 

Seatest  rivers  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa — 
e  Danube,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Kile — are 
its  streams,  and  waft  the  varied  productions  of 
its  industry  to  distant  quarters,  where  they 
may  find  a  ready  vent  Yet  with  all  tliese  im- 
niense  advantages,  which  supported  the  By- 
zantine empire  for  a  thousand  years  after  tne 
Western  had  fallen,  the  Ottoman  empire  now 
contains  less  than  thirty  millions  of  inhabitants^ 
not  a  third  of  its  population  in  former  times, 
or  a  fifth  of  what  it  is  capable  of  maintaining ; 
and  such  as  it  is,  this  scanty  population  is  daily 
declining.  Turkey  in  Europe,  with  a  territory 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  Great  Britain,  con- 
tains only  ten  millions  of  inhabitants,*  of  whom 


*  The  following  is  the  estimated  population  of  Turkey 
in  Europe,  according  to  M.  Hassel  and  Malte  Brun : 


I.  ClUUSTIAM*. 

Greeks 3,090,000 

Sclavonians 2,000,000 

Amauts 700,000 

Armenians 85,000 

Wallachlans 1,375,000 


n.  MUMCLMAn  AVD  JbwS. 

Turks 2,350,000 

Tartars 275,000 

Jews 812,000 

Gypsies 120,000 

3,057,000 


Total  native  Christ.  7.250,000 

— M.  Hassel  and  Malte  Brun,  tU.  844. 

Military  force  of  Turkey  in  time  of  peace 79,500 

Military    force    of  O^^^^^f  -  ■  • ., 100,000 

Turkey  in  war 


<  regular  cavalry. 
( irregular  do. . 


24,000 
100,000 


224,000 
— Vojf  Hammer,  11.  273. 

More  recent  writers,  fkvorable  to  Turkey,  have  repre- 
sented the  population  of  the  country  as  much  more  consid- 
erable, but  still  with  the  same  excess  of  Christians  over  the 
Turks  in  Europe,  and  of  the  Turks  over  the  Christians  in 
Asia.  The  following  is  the  estimate  of  M.  Ubicini,  the 
latest  and  best  informed  writer  on  the  subject,  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  entire  empire,  according  to  their  religions : 


IiiKarop«. 

In  Asia. 

In  Africa. 

Total. 

Mussulmans. 

Greeks 

Catholics .... 

Jews 

Divers  others 

4,550.000 

10,000,000 

640,000 

70,000 

12,050,000 

3,000.000 

260.000 

80,000 

3,80O,00C 

.M,000,(K)0 

13,000,000 

900,000 

150,000 

300,000 

35,350,000 

little  more  than  three  millions  are  i  j^^^  ^^.^q 
Mohammedans,  certainly  not  a  vii.  842,  843; 
third  of  what  it  contained  in  an-  VonHammcr, 
cient  days.*  "•  ^^' 

There  must  have  been  some  erievous  faults 
on  the  part  of  government  and  in-  .g 

stitutions  in  Turkey,  which,  with  in  what  does 
such  advantages,  has  produced  so  Turkish  op- 
fearful  a  diminution  of  inhabitants,  predion  con- 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  in  what 
those  faults  consist  It  is  common  to  it  with 
all  the  states  in  the  East  There  are  no  ele- 
ments of  freedom,  no  guarantees  against  op- 
pression in  the  land.  The  rule  of  the  OsmanUs 
IS  not  more  oppressive  than  that  of  other  Asiatic 
states ;  but  it  is  entirely  despotic,  and  there  is 
no  check  on  the  abuse  of  power  by  the  sultan 
or  the  inferior  governors  of  provinces.  It  is 
the  practical  application  of  tne  principles  of 
government  acted  on  in  Turkey  which  lias  oc- 
casioned such  a  fearful  chasm  in  the  population, 
and  weakened  so  remarkably  the  strength  of 
the  empire.  1.  The  first  of  these  principles  is, 
that  the  sultan  nominates  at  pleasure,  and  re- 
moves at  will,  all  the  civil  and  military  func- 
tionaries of  the  empire.  He  is  absolute  master 
of  their  fortunes  and  their  lives;  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  carrying  his  mandates  into  execution 
in  tne  distant  pachalics,  renders  this  power 
often  more  nommal  than  real ;  and  the  sultan, 
destitute  of  adequate  regular  troops  to  enforce 
his  mandates,  is  obliged  to  bribe  one  pacha  to 
depose  another,  by  the  promise  of  his  power, 
his  treasures,  his  harem,  and  oblivion  for  his 
crimes.  2.  The  second  principle  is,  that  every 
depository  of  power  can  delegate  it  entire  and 
uncontrolled  to  his  subordinates  in  office;  so 
that  every  aga  or  janizary  within  his  territx)ry 
is  as  despotic  as  the  sultan  in  Constantinople. 
It  is  a  common  saying  in  Turkey,  that  the  sword 
of  the  sultan  does  not  fall  upon  the  dust;  and 
neither  does  it:  but  the  sword  of  the  sultan 
falls  upon  the  pacha,  and  the  sword  of  the  pacha 
falls  upon  the  aga,  and  the  sword  of  the  aga 
upon  the  janizary,  and  the  sword  of  the  janizary 
upon  the  peasant  Each  is  invested  with  un- 
controlled power  over  all  beneath  him ;  and  as 
there  is  no  popular  representation,  or  check  of 
any  sort  on  power,  it  may  reaiUly  be  imagined 
with  what  severity  it  falls  on  the  humblest 
classes.  It  was  well  expressed  in  a  letter,  written 
by  Odysseus  to  Mohammed  Pacha,  explaining 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  take  up  arms 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Greek  Revolution : 
*'It  was  the  injustice  of  the  viziers,  waywodes. 


According  to  their  racesj  the  inhabitants  stand  thus : 


In  l£un>j>«. 

In  Afctn, 

1*  AtT\tt. 

Total. 

TUTkH. 

S,HjO,Ot(ti 

iLJ.TiilMKW 

*    -    H 

J13.SOO,0(M, 

i;m.'ks 

J,OWJ,(K>fi 

l.n[K^>»0 

2,000,(*0<) 

^^^l(vulan(I  . 

40f^Mrwi 

!>,ft00.000 

2,400,0(i(. 

-k-^i^   

"[I^WNJ 

H0,^]00 



150,(i0(? 

SriuVOtliBllS 

(1,*110,1HH' 

TnSOO.OOO 

houinti^B 

4,00UHtHiir 

4,000,1  Oi.' 

Alh4Lr>iana. . 

i,3no,(i<Jii 

i,500,(;(i(' 

TuEinrH., 

16,0(14^ 

16,001 

l'»je«nis..   H. 

a]4,(KlU 

fli>y,«»n 

3,800,000 

4h914,0UO 

AnittM ., 

U55,tJO0 

235,000 

^vririns. 

Jlnirrt-B 

^^ 

3O,DO0 

.  ►  b 

30,00() 

linnlfl 

],aoo,««t 

1,000,0(0 

rurcomajls.  . 

... 

bi,m 

,,, 

65,C(Ji! 

^5,5Otl,00n 

IB, 090,000 

S,SOD,000 

35,330.000 

— Ubicini's  Lettres  sur  la  Titryittf,  25. 


I  —Ubicini,  22. 
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cadis,  and  iMdonkbashiB,  each  of  whom  eloMd 
th«  book  of  Mohammed,  and  opened  a  book  of 
his  own.  Any  virgin  that  pleaded  them,  they 
took  by  force;  any  merchant  in  Negropont  who 
»  Odyneaa  »  "^'^  making  money,  they  beheaded 
Mohammed  and  seized  his  goods ;  anyproprie- 
Pasba,  Not.  tor  of  a  eood  estate  they  slew,  and 
^'s^redL^  occupied  his  property;  and  every 
RcToiatkm,  I.  drunken  vagabond  in  the  streets 
466;  Maite  conld  mnrder  respectable  Greeks, 
Bnui,Tii.706.  j^j,^  ^^  „Q^  punished  for  it"* 
3.  A  third  principle  of  Kovemment>  which 
proved  not  less  destructive  in  prac- 

The  livCT  and  ^C«  ^^^^  ^^^  fi"**  "»  *^?'  *^®  ^^^ 
property  oTaU  and  property  of  all  the  inhabitants 
beioof  to  the    ju  lug  dominions  are  by  the  right 
"*'*"'  of  conquest  the  property  of  the  sul- 

tan, and  may  be  reclaimed  by  him  at  pleasure. 
It  it  true,  this  extreme  right  is  kept  m  abey- 
ance, and  not  in  general  acted  upon;  but  its 
reality  is  never  doubted,  and  it  forms  a  fearful 
principle  to  &11  back  upon,  when  arbitrary  acts 
nave  been  resolved  upon,  or  the  public  treas- 
orv  stands  much  in  need  of  replenishing.  The 
w&ole  Christians,  whether  Greeks  or  Armenians^ 
and  the  Jews,  as  well  as  other  similar  **  dogs,** 
stand  in  this  situation.  They  purchase  their 
lives  annually  by  payment  of  a  capitation  tax, 
known  by  the  signincant  name,  "  Redemption 
of  the  price  of  heads ;"  but  the  application  of 
the  principle  to  immovable  property  produces 
still  more  disastrous  consequences.  It  is  held 
that  no  one,  not  even  the  Turks,  can  enjoy  the 
kercditaty  right  to  landed  estates ;  they  never 
can  be  jj^ore  than  usufructuaries  or  life-renters. 
If  the  owner  dies  without  a  male  child,  the 
sultan  is  the  heir,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  daugh- 
ters ;  if  there  are  sons,  their  right  of  succession 
is  redeemed  by  the  payment  of  a  tenth  of  the 
value,  bat  that  tenth  is  estin^ted  by  the  offi- 
cers of  exchequer.  The  persons  holding  office 
under  the  sultan  in  any  degree  are  subject  to 
Btill  greater  uncertainty ;  aU  their  property  of 
every  description  belongs  on  their  death  to  the 
sultan,  and  must  be  redeemed  at  an  arbitrary 
rate.  So  great  is  the  apprehension  entertained 
of  this  right,  that  no  one  ventures  to  expend 
money  -on  heritable  property.  If  a  house,  a 
roo^  or  an  arch  fall,  it  is  suffered  to  remain  in 
rains.  Whatever  property  can  be  accumulated 
is  invested  in  movable  effects — jewels  or  money 
'Vokoev  Voy-  — which,  being  easily  concealed, 
axci  ep  Syrie,  Are  more  likely  to  escape  the  Ar- 
chap.  ii.;  Lu-  gus  eyes  of  the  tax-gatherers.  The 
JT^Tt^^  <"Jy  7»y  «  wWch  property  in 
i.  4  03 ;  Lady  perpetuity  can  be  settled  in  Tur- 
Mary  Wortley  key,  is  by  bequeathing  it  for  pious 
KterfS  *  purposes  to  a  mosque,  the  direct- 
Leiier  3S  ;*'  <>™  ^^  which,  for  a  moderate  ran- 
Maite  Brno.  Bom,  permit  it  to  be  enjoyed  by 
Tij.  708, 707.  the  heirs  of  the  testator.* 
In  consequence  of  this  insecurity  of  land-ten- 
ure  in  Turkey,  and  of  the  mosques 
Great  extent  of  A^ordingthe'^only  security  that  can 
land  lA  Turkey  be  relied  on,  a  very  large  propor- 
hf  Id  in  mort-  tion  of  theheritableproperty  in  the 
'"■*°'  country  has  come  into  the  hands 

of  these  ecclesiastical  trustees;  some  estimate  it 
as  three-fourths,  none  at  lees  than  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  surface.  This  species  of  property, 
being  subject  neither  to  taxes  nor  confiscation, 
is  largely  resorted  to  in  every  part  of  the  cm- 


Eire ;  but  as  it  rests  in  the  hands  of  priests  and 
kwyers,  in  the  double  fangs  of  ecclesiastical 
power  and  l^al  subtlety,  with  nothing  but  a 
usufruct  or  life-rent  right  of  enjoyment  in  the 
trustee  or  real  owner,  it  is  of  course  utterly 
fatal  to  any  expenditure  of  money  on,  or  im- 
provement o(  landed  property  in  Turkey.  This 
is  one  great  cause  of  the  general  dilapidation 
of  buildings,  roads,  and  bridges  in  the  rural 
districts,  and  the  entire  want  of  any  thing  like 
expenditure  of  capital  on  lasting  improvements. 
Add  to  this^  that,  by  a  fundamental  law  of  the 
empire,  landed  property,  even  when  not  in  the 
hands  of  a  mosque^  can  be  alienated  to  or  held 
by  a  Turk  alone.  No  Christian,  be  his  fortune 
in  money  what  it  may,  can  become  a  landed 
proprietor;  when  they  really  do  so,  it  can  be 
done  only  by  holding  m  name  of  a  Turk.  This 
necessarily  is  fatal  to  the  improvement  of  land, 
for  it  excludes  from  its  purchase  the  entire 
Christian  population,  the  only  one  possessed  of 
capital,  energy,  or  resources,  and  confines  it  to 
the  dominant  Ottomans — ^like  the  IJormanfl^  a 
race 
spise 
no  use 

last  farthing  out  of  the  wretched  }f^  »«' J* 
cultivators.^  Turqale,270. 

Turkey,  in  consequence  of  this  extraordinary 
and  an  omalous  position  of  its  land-  ^i 

ed  property,  and  of  the  want  of  injury  done  to 
any  durable  interest  in  the  domi-  Turkey  by  toi- 
nant  race  of  the  state  in  its  pros-  !»"«'*<»■ 
perity,  has  long  been  the  victim  of  the  old  im 
penal  policy,  inherited  by  the  Ottomans  fron 
the  ancient  masters  of  the  world^that  of  sacri- 
ficing the  interests  of  production  in  the  coun- 
try to  those  of  consumption  in  towns.  The 
magnitude  and  importance  of  Constantinople, 
the  extreme  danger  of  any  serious  discontent 
among  its  turbulent  inhabitants,  the  number  of 
sultans  who  have  fallen  victims  to  insurrections 
among  the  janizaries,  have  contributed  to  im- 
press upon  the  Ottoman  government^  at  all  has- 
arda^  the  necessity  of  keeping  down  the  price 
of  provisions.  Every  thing  is  sacrificed  to  this 
object  Goods  of  every  sort,  including  grain, 
imported,  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  6  per  cent ; 
all  goods  exported  pay  an  ad  valorem  auty  of  12 
per  cent  This  strange  policy,  akin  to  that  of 
the  Popes  in  modem,  and  the  Emperors  in  an- 
cient Kome,  springing  from  dreaa  of  the  old 
cry  of  •*  Partem  et  Oircente^'  of  the  Roman  pop- 
ulace, is  of  itself  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
ruinous  state  of  agriculture  in  the  Turkish  em- 
pire. Constantinople  is  fed  from  Alexandria, 
Odessa,  and  Galatz,  not  lloumelia.  The  Turk- 
ish government  at  one  period  went  so  far  as  to 
prohibit  exportation  from  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia to  any  other  place  than  Constantinople; 
and  yet  so  great  are  the  agricultural  resources 
of  these  provinces,  that,  since  this  restriction 
has  been  removed,  the  exportation  of  grain 
from  Galatz  and  Brahilow,  the  chief  harbors, 
has  increased  at  the  rate  of  ,  ublcini  Let- 
700,000  quarters  a  year,  and  now  tres  aurla  Tur- 
amounts  to  6,000,000  quarters  an-  quie,  280, 281, 
nually.*  285. 

There  results  from  tliis  general  life-tenure  and 
insecurity  of  property  in  Turkey  the  most 
scandalous  venality  on  the  part  of  persons  hold- 
ing office,  and  the  most  rapacious  exactions 
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<m  the  unfortunate  persouB  subjected  to  their 
2j  authority.     Every  one  feeling  hi* 

Unireraal  ve-  situation  precariouB,  his  property 
nality  in  the  life-rented  only,  hastens  to  make  as 
boktera  of  of-  much  of  and  expend  as  little  upon 
■"•  it  as  possible.     The  situations  of 

vizier,  pacha,  cadi,  and  the  like,  are  sold  to  the 
largest  bidder,  and  the  purchasers,  who  have 
often  paid  a  high  price  for  these  offices,  seek  to 
make  the  best  use  of  their  time  to  repay  the 
purchase-money,  and  leave  something  consid- 
erable in  a  movable  form,  capable  of  being  con- 
cealed to  their  families.  It  is  true,  if  the  op- 
pression of  any  one  pacha  has  become  intoler- 
able, the  complaints  of  his  subjects,  despite  all 
the  tyrant's  vigilance,  sometimes  reach  the  ears 
of  the  sultan,  and  a  terrible  example  is  made. 
The  bowstring  is  sent  to  the  culprit,  his  head 
is  exposed  on  the  gates  of  the  seraglio,  with  an 
inscnption  detailing  the  crimes  of  which  he  has 
been  guilty;  his  property,  wherever  it  can  be 
diBcovered,  is  seized  for  the  sultan's  use,  his  ha- 
rem dispersed,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  its  in- 
mates transferred  to  the  royal  seraglio.  But 
|io  redress  is  thereby  afforded  to  the  sufferers 
by  his  oppression ;  the  fruit  of  his  rapacity  is 
conveyed  to  the  treasury  at  Constantinople, 
not  restored  to  its  original  owners.  Hence  it 
is  a  common  saying  in  Turkey,  that  **  the  pa- 
chas are  so  many  sponges  put  over  the  ground, 
in  order  to  suck  up  the  wealth  of  the  inhabi- 
tantS)  that  it  may  be  the  more  readily  squeezed 
into  the  sultan's  coffers."  It  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  the  process  of  squeezing  will  be 
very  vigilantly  watched  by  the  rulers  of  the 
» Porter's  Trav-  ^^V^^^*  when  it  is  foreseen  that, 
ds,  79, 80 ;  '  if  carried  to  a  certain  length,  it 
MalteBni]i,vii.  is  likely  to  terminate  in  such  a 
^07.  result* 

To  these  manifold  evils  must  be  added  an- 
23  other,  which,  in  its  practical  results^ 
Ruinous  is  often  the  greatest  of  the  whole ; 
weakness  and  that  is,  that  the  central  govern- 
©cuUvft^*'  ^^^^  *^  Constantinople  has  no  ade- 
quate force  at  its  command  to  enforce 
its  mandates,  or  compel  a  just  administration 
on  the  part  of  its  remote  satraps.  The  regular 
military  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  sultan  is 
so  small,  in  comparison  to  the  immense  extent 
of  his  dominions,  that  he  is  often  unable  to  find 
troops  under  his  immediate  control  to  punish 
or  restrain  his  rebellious  or  oppressive  vassals ; 
and  thus  he  has  no  resource  but  to  punish  one 
pacha  by  the  forces  of  another — that  is,  to  de- 
stroy one  culprit  by  creatine  a  second.  This 
can  only  be  done  Jor  an  adequate  considera- 
tion; and  that  consideration  in  general  is, 
either  the  gift  of  the  culprit's  {>achalic,  or  ob- 
livion for  some  huge  delinquencies  on  the  part 
of  the  officer  to  whom  the  execution  of  the 
sultan's  decree  iias  been  intrusted.  In  either 
case,  the  system  of  oppression  continues,  or 
rather  is  increased-;  for  the  executioner  is  se- 
cured of  long  impunity  by  the  lustre  of  his 
recent  victory  over  his  victim.  This  system,  so 
well  known  in  Scottish  history,  and,  indeed, 
in  that  of  all  the  feudal  monarchies  of  Europe, 
is  still  in  full  vieor  in  Turkey,  and  was  exem- 
.plified  early  in  the  Greek  revolution,'by  the  de- 
thronement and  decapitation  of  Ali  Pacha  by 
•the  forces  of  his  rival,  Eourchid  Pacha,  who 
ihoped  to  succeed  to  his  pachalici  but  was  .him' 


self  in  his  turn  the  victim  of  the  jealousies  of 
the  government  It  is  evident  that,  though 
this  system  conduces  at  times  to  the  signal 
punishment  of  a  guilty  or  rebellious  satrap,  it 
IS  utterly  inconsistent  with  any  thing  like  regu- 
lar or  good  governments  and  only  chastises 
crime  by  providing  for  its  unpunished  continu- 
ance in  future  times. 

Justice  is  venal  in  the  Ottoman,  as,  indeed, 
it  is  in  all  Oriental  statea  The  . 
judges,  both  high  and  low,  are  taken  venaUty 
from  the  OtUema,  a  sort  of  incorpora-  andcorrnp- 
tion  of  persons  learned  in  law  and  ^*>o  ^  J""- 
jurisprudence ;  and  if  they  were  per-  * 
SOBS  of  probity,  their  influence  would  be  very 
great  But  they  are  so  venal  in  their  conduct, 
and  so  arbitrary  in  their  decisions,  that  no 
weight  whatever  can  be  attached  to  their 
judgments.  All  judges — ^the  moUah,  the  cadi, 
and  simple  naib--pronounce  sentences^  both 
in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  without  appeal; 
thence,  of  course,  an  infinite  variety  m  the 
judgments  pronounced,  and  an  entire  impos- 
sibility of  rectifying  an  unjust  decision.  The 
cadi,  m  flagrant  cases,  may  be  deposed,  basti- 
nadoed, and  his  fortune  confiscated;  but  the 
only  effect  of  that  is  to  enrich  the  sultan  or  the 
officers  of  his  treasury,  but  by  no  means  to 
rectify  the  injustice  done  to  the  unhappy  suitor. 
The  Turkish  jurisprudence  consists  m  a  few 
maxims  from  the  Koran,  and  a  few  tradition- 
ary principles  handed  down  in  the  courts; 
written  statutes,  collections  of  decisions,  they 
have  none ;  witnesses  are  examined,  and  oath's 
administered  on  both  sides,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  few  minutes  or  hours  the  decision,  which  is 
final  and  irreversible,  is  pronounced.  The  de- 
fendant or  culprit,  if  poor,  is  bastinadoed ;  if 
rich,  or  a  FrauK,  he  is  amerced  in  a  pecuniary 
fine  called  an  **  avaria ;"  if  a  thief  or  a  robber, 
he  is  hanged  Every  thing  is  done  as  swift- 
ly as  it  was  in  the  camp  of  Othman;  and 
so  strongly  is  the  military  impress  i  Voiney, 
still  retained  in  the  empire,  that  il..  Letter 
the  chief  judges  of  the  empire  in  j*-;Tourac- 
Europe  and  Asia  bear  the  name  re-  Letto^xiT.  • 
spectively  of  Kadi-laskar,  or  judge  MalteBran,' 
of  the  army.*      *  ▼i^  709. 

So  powerful  are  these  causes  of  evil,  that 
they  must  Ions  since  have  led  to  the        25, 
entire  dissolution  of  the  Turkish  em-  Contrary 
pire,  were  it  not  that  they  have  been  P^^'^Jjf?* 
combated  by  circumstances,  which  TuSey. 
have,  in  a  great  degree,  neutralized  Weakness 
their  influence,  and  prolonged  its  ex-  ^  power, 
istence  long  after,  under  other  circumstances,  it 
must  have  terminated.    The  first  of  these  is 
the  weakneu  of  govemmefit  itself,  the  principal, 
often  the  only,  shield  to  innocence  and  industry 
in  the  East    As  much  as  this  weakness  impedes 
the  regular  administration  of  affairs,  and  oft^n 
secures  impunity  to  crime  in  the  depositaries 
of  power,  does  it  prevent  their  previous  abuse 
of  its  authority,  and  shield  the  people  when 
nothing  else  could  save  them  from  its  excesses. 
The  inhabitants  are  often  saved  from  oppres- 
sion, not  because  the  pachas  want  the  inclina- 
tion, but  because  they  want  the  power  to  op- 
press.   Industry  is  sometimes  left  at  peace,  be- 
cause the  tyrants  can  not  reach  it    The  mili- 
tary force  of  the  empire  being  entirely  confined 
U>  the  Osmanlis,  and  they  being  in  many  places. 
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especially  in  the  raral  districts,  not  a  tenth,. 
sometimes  not  a  twentieth  part  of  the  entire 
inhabitants,  they  are  often  without  the  means 
of  enforcing  their  exactions ;  without  any  regu- 
lar force  to  levy  taxes  or  carry  into  execution 
their  noandates,  without  money  to  equip  a  body 
of  troops  from  the  Turks  in  towns,  they  can 
not  make  their  power  felt  in  the  remoter  parts 
of  their  provinces. 
Hie  Tery  desolation  and  ruin  of  the  coun- 
tg^  try,  the  want  of  roads,  harbors,  or 

And  watt  bridges,  the  difficulty  of  reaching 
ofihcmcami  the  distant  places  with  an  armed 
22^w>i-  force,  often  proves  the  salvation  of 
the  inhabitants.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  in  the  mountain  districts,  which 
form  so  large  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Turkey, 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Hence  the  smiling 
sspect  of  the  villages  and  valleys  in  Servia, 
Bulgaria,  Bosnia^  the  Lebanon,  the  Taurus,  and 
some  parts  of  Macedonia,  which  contrast  so 
strangely  with  the  desolation  and  ruin  of  the 
plains  in  their  vicinity.  The  cavalry  of  the 
pachas  pause  at  the  entrance  of  the  rugged 
Talleye^  where  nothing  but  break-neck  bridle- 
paths are  to  be  seen,  and  sturdy  mountaineers, 
armed  with  their  excellent  fowling-pieces,  are 
ready  to  pour  death  upon  the  reckless  invaders. 
They  are  happy  to  exchange  the  doubtful 
chances  of  warfare  for  the  certainty  of  a  regu- 
lar tribute.  The  inhabitants  of  the  plains, 
especially  if  they  have  made  any  money,  flock 
to  these  asylums  of  industry  in  the  miost  of  a 
wasted  land ;  and  hence  the  constant  increase 
of  inhabitants  in  the  mountains,  contrasted 
with  the  general  depopulation  of  the  plains, 
which  has  been  observed  by  all  travelers,  and 
led  to  snch  opposite  conclusions  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate destiny  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  In  the 
north  of  Europe,  where  commerce  is  indispens- 
able to  comfort,  industry  protected,  and  an  ex- 
»  <i^*™g®  o^  surplus  rude  produce 
TraJdsf  v!£'  ^^^  foreign  luxuries  is  essential  to 
nej's  Travels,  civilization,  the  formation  of  roads 
PoffiCT*a  Trav-  ig  always  the  first  step  in  improve- 

TraTdSMLa-  ™®^^J  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  *^*»  where 
nwnme's  Voy-  wants  are  few,  and  the  benignity 
agedana  of  the   climate  furnishes   every 

J^SS^^l"'  l'™^  *^^*^  "^^^  reauires,  this 
limeraire  de  "Want  IS  not  expenenced,  and  roads 
Parisa  Jeniaa-  are  rather  dreaded  as  affording  an 
te,ai^  Urqn-  entrance  to  oppression,  than  de- 
tSTEaat*  sired  as  giving  the  means  of  export 
to  the  productions  of  industry.* 
Further,  the  character  of  the  Turks,  taken 

as  individuals,  has  many  estimable 
Exedtent  qualities,  which  have  gone  far  to 
qaaiitiea  in  counteract  the  disastrous  effects  of 
tbeTark-  their  system  of  government.  That 
teb  ciiarae-  ^^y  ^^  brave  and  determined,  and 

at  one  period  were  most  formidable 
to  Europe,  from  their  military  prowess,  need 
be  told  to  none ;  but  it  is  not  equally  well 
known  how  worthy  they  are,  and  now  many 
excellent  traits  of  character  are  revealed  in 
their  private  life.  They  are  not  in  general 
active  or  industrious — they  have  left  the  labors 
of  the  fields  to  the  natives  of  the  soil — the 
cares  of  commerce  to  the  Armenians,  and  the 
islanders  of  the  Archipelago.  like  the  ancient 
Romans  or  the  medieval  Knights,  they  deem 
the  wielding  of  the  sword  or  managing  a  steed 


the  only  honorable  occupation,  and  worthy  of 
a  freeman.  But  no  one  can  mingle  with  them, 
either  in  business  or  society,  without  perceiv- 
ing that  few  races  of  men  are  more  estimable 
in  the  relations  of  private  life.  Fearless,  hon- 
est, and  trustworthy,  their  word  is  their  bond, 
and  they  are  destitute  of  the  restless  spirit  and 
envious  disposition  which  so  often  in  western 
Europe  and  America  at  once  disturb  happi- 
ness and  provoke  to  crime.  Inactivity  is  their 
great  characteristic,  repose  their  chief  enjoy- 
ment Their  wants,  generally  speaking,  are 
few;  their  enjoyments  such  as  nature  has 
thrown  open  to  all.  To  sit  on  a  carpet,  smoke 
a  scented  pipe,  and  gaze  under  shade  on  the 
dancing  of  the  sunbeams  on  the  waves  of  the 
Bosphorus,  is  their  supreme  enjoyment  Satis- 
fied, if  wealthy,  with  his  own  harem,  which 
combines  the  ideas  of  home  and  pleasure^  the 
Turk  has  generally  no  ambition  to  invade  that 
of  his  neighbor ;  and  the  enormous  mass  of 
female  profligacy  which  infests  the  great  cities 
of  western  Europe  is  unknown.  Nothing  ex- 
cites the  horror  of  the  Osmanlis  so  much  as  the 
details  of  the  foundling  hospitals,  and  fearful 
multitude  of  natural  children  in  Paris  and 
Vienna;  they  can  not  conceive  how  society 
can  exist  unaer  such  an  accumulation  of  evils. 
Though  capable,  when  roused  either  by  relig- 
ious lanaticism  or  military  excite- 
ment,  of  the  most  frightful  deeds  of  ^.™^  ^™^' 
cruelty,  they  are  far,  in  ordinary  Urquhari's  * 
times,  from  oeing  of  a  savage  dis-  Spirit  of  the 
position;  they  are  kind  to  their  ^"?'Lamar- 
wives,  passionately  fond  of  their  tine^  Voya^ea 
children,  charitable  to  the  poor,  dans  L]6ri- 
and  even  extend  their  benevolent  J?J»  ^^-  3*®» 
feelings  to  dumb  animals.^ 

To  this  it  must  be  added,  that  though  in  prac- 
tice the  administration  of  govern- 
ment  by  the  pachas  is  generally  The  theory  of 
to  the  last  degree  oppressive  and  the  central  gov- 
destructive,  yet  the  system  of  gov-  ernment  is  com- 
ernment  is  by  no  means  equally  Parat^^^lynilld. 
tyrannical,  and  in  some  respects  is  wise  and 
tolerant,  to  a  degree  which  may  afford  an 
example  to,  or  excite  the  envy  of  the  Christian 
powers.  Though  the  Turks,  when  they  stormed 
Constantinople  in  1458,  established  the  religion 
of  Mohammed  as  the  creed  of  the  empire,  yet 
they  were  far  from  proscribing  other  tenets; 
and  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  in  particular  they 
extended  many  immunities.  They  admitted  its 
divine  origin,  confessed  that  the  Koran  embod- 
ied many  of  its  precepts,  and  claimed  only  for 
their  own  faith  tnatoi  bein^  the  last  emanation 
of  the  Divine  WiU.  They  did  not  at  first  tram- 
ple upon  or  oppress  their  Christian  subjects 
merely  on  account  of  their  faith ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  heads  of  the  Greek  Church  were 
treated  with  respect,  and  its  clergy  maintained 
in  their  chapels  and  other  places  of  worship. 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  Catholics,  and  Prot- 
estants were  alike  tolerated,  though  not  admit- 
ted to  power ;  it  was  the  long,  obstinate,  and  at 
last  disastrous  wars  with  the  Christians,  which 
rendered  the  "  Giaour"  so  much  the  object  of 
aversion,  and  led  to  so  many  instances  of  sav- 
age oppression.'  Still  the  original  tolerant  prin- 
ciples of  the  government  have  again 
asserted  their  supremacy  over  these  'u;  7}$.  °' 
transient  ebullitions  of  rage,  and  by 
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an  edict  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  all  his  subj^ts,  of 
whatever  religion,  were  declared  equal  in  the 
eye  of  the  law. 
An  institution  exists  in  Turkey,  specially  in- 
29.  tended  to  protect  the  weak  against  the 
Institution  strong,  and  which,  despite  the  usual 
of  Ayams.  arbitrary  nature  of  the  government, 
sometimes  had  this  effect  This  is  the  institu- 
tion of  Avams,  a  sort  of  popular  representation, 
and  which  provides  a  functionary  who,  like  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  is  specially  charged  with 
the  protection  of  a  particular  class  of  the  inhab- 
itants committed  to  his  charge.  The  duty  of 
these  functionaries,  who  are  elected  by  the 
burghers  and  traders,  is  to  watch  over  the  in- 
terests of  individuals,  the  security  of  burghs, 
combat  the  tyranny  of  the  pachas,  and  effect  a 
just  and  equal  division  of  the  public  burdens. 
Every  Mussulman,  without  exception,  who  is  in 
trade,  belongs  to  some  incorporation,  the  heads 
of  which  are  elected  by  its  members,  and  whose 
dutj  it  is  to  bring  the  strength  of  the  incorjpo- 
ration  to  bear  upon  the  defense  of  any  individ- 
ual of  it  who  is  threatened  with  oppression. 
These  are  the  ayams ;  they  are  usually  chosen 
from  among  the  most  wealthy  and  respected 
of  the  trade ;  are  assisted  by  a  divan,  composed 
also  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  trade ;  and  they 
often  discharge  their  duties  with  great  courage 
and  fidelity.  Still,  so  venal  is  justice,  and  so 
arbitrary  the  administration  of  government  in 
the  Ottoman  dominions,  that  even  the  ayams, 
supported  by  tlie  whole  strength  of  the  incor- 
poration, are  seldom  able  to  obtain  redress  but 
I  T  fort  ^y  *^®  payment  of  a  large  sum  of 
Voyi?duLe-  money.  But  nevertheless  redress 
vant,  il.,  Let-  obtained  in  this  way  is  better  than 
no  redress  at  all ;  for  the  sum  usu- 
ally paid  to  ward  off  the  threat- 
ened exaction  is  larger  than  any 
single  individual,  unless  very  opu- 
lent^ could  afford  to  pay.' 
The  ayams,  however,  are  to  be  found  chiefly 
30.  in  the  towns,  and  among  the  Mussul- 
The  village  man  burghers.  The  great,  indeed  the 
■ystem.  o^jy  ggcuri  ty  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  is  to  be  found  in  the  village  iyHem, 
which  id  universal  in  the  East,  and  has  proved 
the  great  preservative  of  rural  industry  in  ev- 
ery age,  amidst  the  innumerable  oppressions  to 
which  it  has  from  the  earliest  times  been  sub- 
ject This  admirable  system,  which  has  been 
9  ifisi.  of  Eu-  described  in  a  former  work  in  re- 
rope,  c.  xlvii.,  ference  to  Ilindostan,^  and  in  this 
^  '^'  to  Russia,'  is  established  over  the 

3ADte,c.  viii.,  whole  extent  of  Turkey ;  and  wher- 
^  29, 30.  ^^gj.  ^ijg  industry  of  the  peasants 

has  survived  the  tyranny  of  the  paqhas,  it  has 
been  mainly  owing  to  its  influence.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  natural  resource  of  industry  against 
exaction,  of  weakness  to  secure  revenue,  and 
of  justice  to  partition  burdens,  and  this  is  done 
with  rigid  impartiality.  These  little  commu- 
nities, though  often  extinguished  through  the 
exactions  of  the  pachas,  and  the  entire  disap- 
pearance of  the  population  in  the  plains,  flour- 
ish in  undisturbed  security  in  the  recesses  of 
the  mountains;  and  it  is  in  their  protection, 
and  the  shelter  which  they  afford  to  industry, 
*  M  I  II  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  principle  of  vitality 
v»  7117.  tor"'  i"  ^^6  Ottoman  dominions  is  to  be 
found.* 


ter  xiv. ;  Vol- 
ney,  Voyage 
en  Syrie,  ii., 
Letter  c. ; 
Malte  Brun, 
▼il.  709,  71». 
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There  can  not  be  a  strong|6r  proof  of  the  mal- 
administration and  oppressive  na-  ^^ 
ture  of  the  government  in  Turkey,  Small  reVenue 
than  the  extremely  small  amount  derived  from 
of  the  public  revenue,  compared  Turkey, 
with  its  extent  and  material  resources.  The  en- 
tire revenue  of  the  empire  is  from  650,000,000  to 
750,000,000  piastres  (£6,000,000  to  £7,000,000), 
not  a  seventh  part  of  the  public  income  of  Great 
Britain,  possessing  in  the  portion  taxed  not  a 
flfth  part  of  the  extent  of  surface,  nor  a  tenth 
part  of  the  natural  riches  and  agricultural  ad- 
vantages of  the  Ottoman  dominions.  In  ancient 
times  they  maintained  four  times  their  present 
inhabitants,  and  yielded  five  times  their  present 
revenue.  Tct,  trifling  as  it  is,  this  revenue  is 
felt  as  so  oppressive  by  the  inhabitants  that  it 
operates  as  a  serious  bar  to  industry.  It  is 
raised  by  a  tithe  on  agricultural  produce  and 
animals,  and  a  tax  of  17  per  cent  on  incomes — 
in  all  27  per  cent  on  landed  property,  a  grievous 
burden,  and  crushing  to  industry.  The  Turk- 
ish government  cuts  up  its  own  resources  from 
the  roots,  by  destroying  the  industry  from  which 
they  must  arise.  "  When  a  native  of  Louisiana," 
says  Montaigne,  "  desires  the  fruit  of  a  . 
tree,  he  lays  the  ax  to  its  root  Be-  375, 276. 
hold  the  emblem  of  despotisuL*** 

Like  all  declining  empires,  and  none  more  than 
its  own  provinces  under  the  Byzan- 
tine  rule,  Turkey  exhibits  the  symp-  q^^j  j^^^p^. 
toms  of  decline  more  strongly  m  lation  of  the 
the  rural  than  the  urban  districts ;  towns,  and 
and  several  great  towns,  besides  the  ^^^^^^''^ 
capital,  exhibit  considerable  marks 
of  prosperity,  while  the  provinces  around  them 
are  every  day  sinking  deeper  in  the  abyss  of 
misery.  'The  constant  migration  of  the  inhab- 
itonts  from  the  country  to  the  towns  is  the  evil 
every  where  most  strongly  felt  and  complained 
of  in  Turkey,  for  it  paralyzes  all  rural  opera- 
tions, and  cuts  up  by  the  roots  the  ultimate  re- 
sources of  the  state.  The  new-comers  in  towns 
pick  up  a  subsistence  by  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, or  fall  as  burdens  on  the  charity  of  the 
mosques  and  opulent  inhabitants.  In  the  crowd 
they  are  overlooked  by  the  tax-gatherers,  and 
generally  escape  with  the  payment  only  of  a 
trifling  capitation-tax,  a  thing  impossible  when 
exposed  to  his  rapacity  in  the  solitude  of  rural 
life.  Accordingly,  wnile  the  provinces  are 
every  day  more  and  more  going  to  ruin,  and 
large  tracts  of  land  are  daily  returning  to  a 
state  of  nature,  the  chief  towns  exhibit  a  con- 
siderable decree  of  prosperity,  and  3  uw  ni 
often  a  surprising  number  of  inhabit-  ggj  ^^^  ' 
ants." 


*  The  following  is  the  population  of  the  chief  cities  of 
the  Turkish  empire : 

Im  Edxopb. 

Constantinople ....  700,000 

Adrlanople 1 10,000 

Widdin 20,000 

Nicti 50,000 

Bosna  Serai 65,000 

Scutaria 35,000 

Salonica 80,000 

Mytilen6 80,000 

Rhodes 38,000 

Janlna 13,000 

GallipoU 16,000 

Vama 16,000 


— Ubicini,  45,  49. 


br  1 

Broussa 

Smyrna 

Koniah 

Angora 

Sivaa 

Trehizond 

Erzeronm 

llalib 

Damascus. . . . 
Diarbekir..  . 

Moussoul 

Bagdad  

Tripoli 

BasBOra 

Medina 


100,000 
156,000 
93,000 
35,000 
40,000 
55,000 
100,000 
100,000 
150,000 
60.000 
65.000 
105,000 
25,000 
60,000 
19,000 
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Od«  eril  of  a  yerv  peculiar  kind  exists  in 
Tarkey,  higmy^  injurious  to  indus- 
Maitirads     ^J*    '^^'^  eoosists  in  the  prodigioas 
afidieaenr.  multitude  of  servants  and  idle  re- 
*a«»raibe    tainers  who  are  to  be  found  in  the 
^"^'"^y-      eatablLshments  of  the  pachas  and  the 
affiaent,  and  who  coosume  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  the  resources  of  the  state,  without 
eontributing  any  thing  either  to  the  one  or 
the  other.     The  number  amounts  to  1,600,000 
— a  burden  nearly  as  heavy  as  a  standing  army 
to  the  same  amount  would  be,  and  far  more 
enervating  to  the  state.     It  is  the  hojf>e  of  get- 
ting into  some  of  these  great  establishments, 
where  they  may  be  maintained  in  idleness  and 
luxury  at  the  expense  of  the  rural  cultivators 
who  are  toiling  at  the  plow,  which  is  the  great 
iadaeement  that  attracts  such  nialtitiides  from 
the  country  to  the  great  towns.     When  once 
there,  they  never  go  back ;  rural  labor  is  ever 
insupportable  to  those  who  have  once  tasted 
the   varieties   and   excitement   of  urban  life. 
But  this  vast  abstraction  of  robust  hands  from 
eunntry  labor  to  urban  indolence,  an  evil  in 
e?eiy  country,  is  doubly  so  in  one  like  Tur- 
I  rbi     L  ^®^'  laboring  under  the  scourge  of 
^^crni,  ^  scanty  and  declining  rural  popu- 
lation.^ 
It  results  necessarily  from  this  peculiar  and 
anomalous  position  of  the  Turkish 
YtrvM»       empire,  that  its  political  and  military 
ttreagth  of  strength  varies  extremely  from  time 
^  Tnrkuta  ^  time,  and  depends  rather  on  casual 
Kmpire.       g^  ^ij.  ejceitement  or  sudden  fits  of 
passion,  than  any  lasting  strength  or  permanent 
re^urcea.     When  a  sultan  of  great  vigor  or 
military  ca^city  is  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and 
the  nation  is  excited  by  the  prospect  of  glory 
or  pillage*  or  when  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
people  are  violently  excited  against  the  infidels^ 
neariy  the  whole  race  of  the  Osmanlis  run  to 
arms,  and  the  grand- vizier  finds  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  mighty  host,  which  has  often  proved 
for  the  time  irresistible  by  the  utmost  strength 
of  the   Western  powers.      It  was  thus  that 
RLuJes  was  con<]|uered  in  1517  from  its  valiant 
ehevaliers  by  Selun  I. ;  and  Vienna  besieged  by 
Soliman  XL,  in  1529;  and  Candia  conquered  by 
Mohammed  lY.;  and  Vienna  again  besieged,  and 
saved  from  destruction  only  by  John  Sobieski 
in  1683.    On  many  of  these  occasions  the  grand- 
vizier  found  himself  at  the  head  of  150,000  men, 
whose  desperate  onset  in  the  field  was  equaled 
otilj  by  the  skill  with  which  they  wielded  their 
weapons.     But  as  these  efforts  were  founded 
on  passing  excitement*  not  durable  strength  or 
la-^ting  policy,  they  were  seldom  of  long  dura- 
tiun :  a  single  considerable  reverse  was  gener- 
illy  sufiUcient  to  disperse  the  mighty  host  which 
was  held  together  only  by  the  fervor  of  fanat- 
ieisui,  ur  the  lust  of  plunder;  and  the  grand- 
vizier  often  found  himself  wholly  deserted,  a 
few  days  after  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  an 
iniiy  apparently  capable  of  conquering  the 
vorid. 
Hence  the  history  of  Turkey  presents  the 

^  most  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of 
CfcaiYiei*-  fortune,  and  has  oscillated  altern- 
aiiodrain  ately  from  the  most  prosperous  to 
**_^*>«T   the    most     adverse    circumstances. 

uTtej.  j||<,i,aiiini£d  £j.  stormed  Constantino- 
ple in  1453,  and  ere  long  he  had  subdued  Greece, 


and  extended  his  dominion  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Crimea;  Selim  L,  in  1517,  subdued  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Rhodes;  and  in  1629,  Hungary,  torn 
by  civil  dissensions,  opened  to  Soliman  II.  the 
road  to  Viecna.     Soon  after  Cyprus  yielded  to 
Selim,  but  here  the  star  of  the  Crescent  was  ar- 
restedL   The  battle  of  Lepanto,  in  1571,  checked 
forever  their  naval  progress ;  the  siege  of  Malta 
put  a  limit  to  their  conquests  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Azo^  in  the  north  of  the  empire,  acquired 
in  1642,  was  successively  lost  and  regained; 
Vienna,   again  besieged  in   1683  by  150,000 
Turks,  beheld  their  total  defeat  by  the  arms  of 
John  SobieskL     The  Ottoman  arms  yielded  in 
several  campaigns  to  the  scientific  mancsuvres 
and  daring  valor  of  Prince  Eugene,  and  Austria 
made  great  acquisitions  from  them  by  the  trea- 
ties of  1699  and  1718,  but  she  lost  them  all  by 
the  disgraceful  peace  of  1739.    Long  victorious 
over  the  Turks  under  the  banners  of  Marshal 
Mornich,  the  Russians,  under  Peter  the  Great, 
were  reduced  to  capitulate,  in  17 1 1,  on  the  Prutli, 
to  the  Ottoman  forces,  and  purchase  a  disgrace- 
ful retreat  by  the  abandonment  of  all  their  con- 
quests.    The  Morea  was  conquered  from  them 
by  the  Venetians  in  1699,  though  soon  after 're- 
gained, and  the  conc[uest  of  Bagdad  seemed  to 
announce  their  decisive  superiority  in  Asia  over 
the  Persians.     Yet  were  these  great  successes, 
which  filled  all  Europe  with  dread,  and  seemed 
to  presage  for  them  almost  universal  dominion, 
soon  followed  by  still  greater  disasters.     The 
growing  strength  of  Russia  rose  up  in  appalling 
vigor  beside  the  at  length  declining  resources 
of  the  Osmanlis.  Romauzoff  crossed  the  Danube, 
and  carried  the  ravages  of  war  to  the  foot  of 
the  Balkan ;  the  fleet  of  Orloff  made  the  circuit 
of  Europe,  and  consigned  the  Turkish  fleet  to 
the  flames  in  the  bay  of  Tchesme;  the  Morea 
took  up  arms  in  1783,  and  for  a  time  acknowl- 
edged the  sceptre  of  Russia;  and  nothing  but 
the  intervention  of  France  and  England  pre- 
served the  empire  from  dismemberment^  when 
threatened  with  the' combined  armies  of  Russia 
and  Austria,  two  hundred  thousand  strong,  im- 
mediately before  the  French  Revolution.     The 
war  of  1808  still  more  clearly  revealed  the  in- 
creasing weakness  of  the  Ottomans.     Russia 
alone  proved  more  than  a  match  for  Turkey. 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  were  by  a  formal  ukase 
incorporated  with  the  dominions  of  the  Czar, 
and  nothing  but  the  invasion  of  Napoleon  in 
1812  obliged  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  to 
acknowledge  for  a  brief  season  the  Pruth  as  the 
frontier  stream  of  the  two  empires. 

One  great  cause  of  these  extraordinary  muta- 
tions of  fortune  is,  that  the  Ottoman         ^ 
empire  is  not  one  itate,  in  the  Euro-  independent 
pean  sense  of  the  word ;  that  is,  a  position  of 
united  dominion,  ruled  by  one  gov-  ^^^^^^  ^ 
ernment,  obliged  to  obey  its  direct  SSaeqieDt 
mandates,  and  contributing  all  its  weakness  of 
resources  to  its  support:  it  is  rather  ^^  central 
an  aggregate  of  separate  states^  ow-  P®^®*"* 
ing  only  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  central 
power,  and  yielding  it  effective  support  only 
when  the  vigor  and  capacity  of  the  ruling  sul- 
tan, or  the  strong  tide  of  passing  enthusiasm, 
leaves  them  no  alternative  but  to  render  it 
The  pachas,  especially  the  more  distant  and 

Sowerful  ones,  are  often  in  substance  indepen- 
ent ;  they  pay  only  a  fixed  tribute  to  the  eul- 
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tan,  generally  inconsiderable  compared  to  the 
Bum  which  tney  contrive  to  exact  from  their 
subjects:  they  are  bound  to  send,  in  case  of 
need,  a  certam  body  of  troops  to  his  support, 
but  it  is  generally  delayed  as  long  as  possible, 
and  when  it  does  arrive,  like  the  contingents  of 
the  German  princes,  it  seldom  gives  any  effect- 
ive aid  to  the  forces  of  the  empire.  Many  of 
the  bloodiest  and  most  desperate  wars  the  Porte 
has  ever  carried  on,  have  been  with  its  own  re- 
bellious satraps.  Czerny  George  and  Prince 
Molosch,  at  the  head  of  the  strength  of  Servia, 
maintained  a  prolonged  contest  with  the  Otto- 
man forces,  wuich  terminated,  in  recent  times, 
in  its  nominal  submission  and  real  independ- 
ence. Ali  Pacha,  the  "Lion  of  Janina,"  long 
set  the  whole  power  of  the  sultan  at  defiance, 
and  was  only  subdued  at  length  by  treachery. 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  under  their  elective 
bospodars,  are  only  bound  to  pay  a  fixed  trib- 
ute to  the  sultan,  and  are  ratncr  the  subjects 
of  the  Czar  than  the  Porte ;  and  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt,  by  whose  aid  alone  the  balance  w^as 
cast  against  the  Greeks  in  1827,  brought  the 
dominions  of  the  Osmanlis  to  the  yerge  of  ruin 
a  few  years  after,  from  whence  they  were  res- 
cued by  the  intervention,  still  more  perilous, 
of  Russia.  The  empire  of  the  Turks  would, 
from  these  causes  of  weakness,  have  long  since 
fallen  to  pieces  were  it  not  for  tlie  jealousies 
of  the  European  powers,  who  interpose,  be- 
fore it  is  too  late,  to  prevent  Constantinople 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  any  of  their 
number,  and  the  strength  and  incomparable 
situation  of  that  capital  itself,  which,  in  mod- 
ern as  in  ancient  times,  has  singly  supported 
the  tottering  fabric  of  the  empire  for  more  than 
one  century. 

CoNSTAMTiKOPLB,  oue  of  the  most  celebrated 
37.  and  finely  situated  capitals  in  the 
Vast  influ-  world,  has  exercised  almost  a  more 
ence  of  Con-  important  influence  on  the  fortunes 
on*th  "for-^  of  the  species  than  any  other  city 
tunes  of  in  existence  in  modern  times.  It 
mankind.  broke  in  pieces  the  vast  fabric  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  was  the  principal  cause 
of  the  fall  of  its  western  division ;  for  after  tlie 
charms  of  the  Bosphorus  had  rendered  its  shores 
the  head  of  empire,  the  forces  of  the  West  were 
no  longer  able  to  make  head  against  the  increas- 
ing strength  of  the  barbarians.  Singly,  by  its 
native  strength  and  incomparable  situation,  it 
supported  the  Empire  of  tne  East  for  a  tliou- 
sand  years  after  Rome  had  yielded  to  the  as- 
sault of  Alaric,  and  preserved  the  precious  seeds 
of  ancient  genius  till  the  mind  of  Europe  was 

Erepared  for  their  reception.  It  diverted  the 
atin  Crusaders  from  tne  shores  of  Palestine, 
and  occasioned  the  downfall  of  the  Empire  of 
the  East  by  the  ruthless  arms  of  the  Franks; 
it  attracted  afterward  the  Osmanlis  from  the 
centre  of  Asia,  and  brought  about  their  last- 
ing settlement  in  the  finest  provinces  of  Eu- 
rope. It  has  since  been  the  object  of  cease- 
less ambition  and  contention  to  the  principal 
European  powers.  A  kingdom  in  itself,  it  is 
more  coveted  than  many  realms.  Austria  and 
Russia  have  alternately^  united  and  contended 
for  the  splendid  prize ;  it  broke  up  the  alliance 
of  Erfurth,  and  broueht  the  arms  of  Napoleon 
to  Moscow ;  and  in  these  days  it  has  dissolved 
all  former  confederacies,  created  new  ones,  and 


brought  the  forces  of  England  and  France  to 
the  Bosphorus,  to  avert  the  threatened  seiz- 
ure of  the  matchless  city  by  the  armies  of  the 
Czar. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Constantinople  has  ever 
since  its  foundation  exercised  so  great  ^ 
an  influence  on  the  fortunes  oi  the  its  ineom- 
species,  for  its  local  advantages  are  parable  sit- 
unique,  and  its  situation  must  ever  "»^®»- 
render  it  the  most  important  city  in  the  Old 
World.  Situated  on  the  confines  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  with  a  noble  harbor,  it  at  the  same 
time  centres  in  itself  the  trade  of  the  richest 
parts  of  the  globe ;  commanding  the  sole  outlet 
from  the  Euxine  into  the  Mediterranean,  it  of 
necessity  sees  the  commerce  of  the  three  quar- 
ters of  the  globe  pass  under  its  walls.  The 
Danube  wafts  to  its  quays  the  productions  of 
Germany,  Hungary,  and  northern  Turkey ;  the 
Volga,  the  agricultural  riches  of  the  Ukraine 
and  the  immense  plains  of  southern  Russia; 
the  Kuban,  of  the  mountain  tribes  of  the  Cau- 
casus; caravans,  traversing  the  Taurus  and  the 
deserts  of  Mesopotamia,  convey  to  it  the  riches 
of  Central  Asia  and  the  distant  productions  of 
India ;  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  afford 
a  field  for  the  vast  commerce  of  the  nations 
which  lie  along  its  peopled  shores;  while  the 
more  distant  manufactures  of  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  America  find  an  inlet  through 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  The  pendants  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  are  to  be  seen  side  by 
side,  in  close  profusion,  in  the  Golden  Horn: 
"  the  meteor  nag  of  England"  and  the  rising 
star  of  America,  the  tric3or  of  France  and  the 
eagles  of  Russia,  the  aged  ensigns  of  Europe  and 
the  infant  sails  of  Australia.  Hers  is  the  only 
commerce  in  the  world  which  never  can  fail, 
and  ever  must  rise  superior  to  all  the  changes 
of  fortune — ^for  the  increasing  numbers  and  en*, 
ergy  of  northern  only  renders  the  greater  the 
demand  for  the  boundless  agricultural  produc-> 
tions  of  southern  Europe,  and  every  addition  to 
the  riches  and  luxury  of  the  West  only  augments 
the  trafiic  which  must  ever  subsist  oet ween  it 
and  the  regions  of  the  sun. 

The  local  facilities,  strength  of  situation,  and 
beauty  of  Constantinople,  are  com-  39, 
mensurate  to  these  immense  advant-  Description 
ages  of  its  geographical  position,  of  the  city. 
Situated  on  a  triangle,  two  sides  of  which  are 
washed  by  the  sea,  it  is  protected  by  water  on 
all  sides,  excepting  the  base,  to  which  the  whole 
strength  of  the  place  only  requires  to  be  direct- 
ed. The  harbor,  called  the  "  Golden  Horn," 
formed  by  a  deep  inlet  of  the  sea,  eight  miles 
in  length,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  city,  is  at 
once  so  deep  as  to  admit  of  three-deckers  lying 
close  to  the  quay,  so  capacious  as  to  admit  aU 
the  navies  of  Europe  into  its  bosom,  and  so  nar- 
row at  its  entrance  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
closed  by  a  chain  drawn  across  its  mouth.  The 
apex  of  the  triangle  is  formed  by  the  far-famed 
Seraglio,  or  Palace  of  the  Sultans,  in  itself  a 
city,  embracing  within  its  ample  circuit  the 
luxurious  apartments  in  which  the  beauties  of 
the  East  alternate  between  the  pastimes  of 
children  and  the  jealousies  of  women,  and  the 
shady  gardens,  where,  beneath  venerable  ce- 
dars and  plane-trees,  fountains  of  living  water 
cool  the  sultry  air  with  their  ceaseless  flow. 
The   city  itself,  standing  on   this   triangular 
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Description 
of  the  city, 
•s  seen  from 


ifMce,  is  sarronnded  by  the  ancient  walls  of 
Coostantine,  nine  thousand  eight  hundred  tois- 
es.  or  about  twelve  English  miles,  in  circuit, 
and  in  most  places  in  exactly  the  state  in  which 
thev  were  left,  when  the  ancient  masters  of  the 
wo^d  resigned  the  sceptre  of  the  East  to  the 
Osmanli  conquerors.  The  breach  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  walls,  made  by  the  cannon  of  Mo- 
hammed, by  which  the  iSirks  burst  into  the 
city-  In  many  places,  huge  plane-trees,  of  equal 
antiquity,  OTcruiadow  even  these  vast  walls  by 
their  boughs ;  and  in  others,  ivy, 
the  growth  of  centuries,  attests  at 
once  the  antiquity  of  the  struc- 
ture and  the  negligence  or  super- 
stition of  the  modern  masters  of 
the  city.^ 

Xo  words  can  express  the  beauty  of  the  city 
^  of  Constantinople,  with  its  charming 

suburbs  of  Pera,  Galata,  and  Scutari, 
when  seen  from  the  waters  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  Hellespont 
***  ■**■  Situated  on  a  cluster  of  low  hills, 
which  there  border  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  it  pre- 
lents  an  assemblage  of  charming  objects,  such 
19  are  not  to.  be  seen  in  a  similar  space  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  It  has  not  the  mag- 
nificent background  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  nor 
the  castellated  majesty  of  Genoa ;  but  in  the 
perfection  of  the  scene,  the  harmony  of  all  its 
psrts,  and  the  homogeneous  nature  of  the  emo- 
tion it  awakens,  it  is  superior  to  either.  The 
sceoe  is  perfect;  the  panorama,  as  seen  from 
the  bay,  is  complete.  To  the  north,  the  majes- 
tic entrance  of  the  Bosphorus — ^the  waters  of 
which  are  covered  with  caiquety  while  its  shores 
exhibit  alternately  the  wildness  of  the  savage 
forest  and  tbe  riclies  of  cultivated  society — kin- 
dles the  imagination  with  the  idea  of  unseen 
beauties ;  to  the  east,  the  suburb  of  Scutari,  in 
itself  a  city,  with  its  successive  ranges  of  ter- 
races and  palaces,  the  abodes  of  European  opu- 
lence and  splendor ;  to  the  west,  the  sui)erb  en- 
trance of  the  Golden  Horn,  crowded  with  ves- 
sels, and  the  dense  piles  of  the  city  itself,  rising 
006  above  another  in  successive  gradations,  sur- 
mounted by  the  domes  of  a  hundred  mosques, 
smong  which  the  cupola  of  St  Sophia  and  the 
minarets  of  that  of  Sultan  Achmet  appear  con- 
spicuous ;  while  to  the  south  the  view  is  closed 
by  the  beautiful  Point  of  the  Seraglio,  its  massy 
stnictnres  guarded  with  jealous  care,  half  ob- 
>Lsiii  iii  ■*'^'®^  ^y  ^®  stately  trees  which 
172 :  Malte  adorn  its  gardens,  and  dip  their  leafy 
Bnu,  Tii.  branches  in  the  cool  stream  of  the 
"3.  Dardanelles." 

A  nearer  approach,  however,  considerably 
4]^  dispels  the  illusion,  and  reveals,  un- 
Deftcu  of  der  this  splendid  exterior,  in  a  larger 
**•  iniCTior.  proportion  than  usual  the  evils  and 
sufferings  of  humanity.  Built  in  great  part  of 
wood,  in  crowded  streets  and  contracted  hab- 
itations, it  is^  in  ordinary  times,  in  most  places, 
dirty  and  unhealthy,  and  at  times  subject  to 
the  most  dreadful  conflagrations.  The  pla^e 
is  its  annual,  frightful  fires  its  almost  triennial, 
viutant  On  the  2d  September  1831  a  fire 
broke  oat^  which,  before  it  was  extinguished, 
had  consumed  eighteen  thousand  houses,  and 
tamed  adrift  upon  the  world  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  persons.  Conflagrations,  however, 
tre  to  frequent,  that,  except  when  they  extend 


to  these  terrific  dimensions,  they  excite  very 
little  attention.    The  population  of  the  city 
varies  much,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  rav- 
ages of  pestilence,  or  the  terrors  of  conflagra- 
tion.    In  one  quarter — that  of  the  Fanar — the 
principal  Greek  families  reside,  many  of  whom 
have  acquired  in  trade  and  commerce  very  con- 
siderable fortunes.     They  are  the  "  sad  remains 
of  the  Byzantine  noblesse,  who,  trembling  under 
the  sabre  of  the  Mussulmans,  give  themselves 
the  titles  of  priuces,  purchase  from  the  Porte 
the  temporary  sovereignty  of  Wal- 
lachia  and  Moldavia,  seek  riches  in  i)^^"^^. 
every  possible  way,  crouch  before  riotes,  Paris, 
power,  and  convey  to  this  day  a  1824,  p.  72 ; 
faithful  image  of  the  Lower  Em-  J{f*7i?™°' 
pire."* 

The  population  of  Constantinople,  with  its 
adjunct  suburbs,  is  nearly  900,000; 
and  the  proportion  of  women  to  men  po«,J^,i,,« 
is  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  cap-  ofConstan- 
itals  of  western  Europe,  the  former  tuiopie,and 
domiciled  being  388,000,  and  the  lat-  «Jtt«l»ty  of 
ter  only  864,000.  The  former  com-  "*"" 
prises  42,000  female  slaves.  This  is  a  very  cu- 
rious fact,  because  it  demonstrates  that  polyga- 
my, as  common  sense  might  long  ago  have  told 
us,  is  scarcely  an  evil  affecting  the  mass  of  so- 
ciety, however  dreadful  with  reference  to  the 
peace  of  families  and  education  of  youth ;  for 
the  excess  of  women  above  men  is  not  so  great 
as  it  is  in  London  or  Paris,  or  any  other  of  the 
capitals  of  Europe.  Nature  has  chained  man, 
in  general,  by  the  strongest  of  all  laws — that  of 
necessity — ^to  a  single  wife.  A  harem, 
like  a  stud  of  racers  or  hunters,  can  be  27  gg^* 
kept  only  by  the  affluent"*  ' 

The  quarter  from  which  this  magnificent  city 
is  most  assailable  is  the  sea ;  and  me 
expedition  of  Sir  John  Duckworth  in  Maritime 
1807,  however  unfortunate  in  its  final  forces  of 
results,  from  the  tardiness  with  which  Turkey  and 
its  operations  were  conducted,  yet  re-  *''*®*^- 
vcaled  its  inherent  weakness,  and  proved  that 
it  might  be  brought  to  subjection,  despite  the 
castles  of  Europe  and  Asia,  by  the  vigorous 
assault  of  a  great  maritime  power."  1  Hist,  of 
But  in  this  respect  the  Turks  had  Europe,  c. 
long  the  advantage  of  the  Russians,  ^^-  ^  ***• 
from  the  admirable  skill  of  the  Greek  sailors 
who  manned  their  fleet    These  hardy  seamen, 
as  expert  now  as  when  they  rolled  back  the 
tide  of  Persian  invasion  in  the  Straits  of  Sala- 
mis,  constituted  the  real  strength  of  Turkey. 
Engrossing  nearly  the  whole  trade  of  the  Eux- 
ine  and  the  Archipelago,  they  had  covered 
these  seas  with  their  sails,  and  been  trained  to 
hardihood  and  daring  amidst  their  frequent 
storms.    Their  principal  naval  establishments. 


*  Population  of  CoifSTAiiTiifOPLB  in  1844. 


Kilitsrv 

nOMnTICATBD  btBABITAHT*. 

Total. 

•tc. 

Mm. 

Women. 

\f  Oflsulmans . 
ArmenlanB... 
Do.  united . . . 

Greeks  

Jews 

Strangers.... 

68,000 
10,000 

S2,600 

194,000 
03,400 
8,480 
48,000 
18,000 

ai3,ooo 

95,600 

8,580 

69,000 

19,000 

475,000 
905,000 
17,000 
139,000 
.17,000 
99,000 

116,000 

364,890 

388,480 

804,000 

— Ubicini,  27. 
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Hydra,  Sp«zsia,  and  Ipsara,  had  become  great 
geaports,  ^where  an  immense  commerce  was  car- 
riea  on,  and  which,  from  the  entire  dependence 
of  Constantinope  upon  their  seamen  for  supplies 
in  peace  and  defense  in  war,  had  for  long  prac- 
tically enjoyed  the  blessings  of  independence. 
Their  barks  conveyed  the  1,500,000  bushels  of 
grain  annually  from  Egypt  and  Odessa  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  which  supplied  the  me- 
tropolis with  food;  their  seamen  manned  the 
stately  line-of-battle  ships  which  lay  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Bosphorus,  to  guard  the  approach 
to  the  capital  from  the  assaults  of  Russia.  The 
Czar  had  no  seamen  of  his  own  who  could  com- 
pete on  their  native  element  with  the  incom- 
parable Greek  islanders;  his  vessels  were  for 
tlie  most  part  manned  by  them :  a  war  at  sea 
between  him  and  the  Porte  was  like  one  be- 
tween England  and  America ;  the  same  race  of 
seamen  were  seen  on  both  sidesl  Under  the 
influence  of  these  favorable  circumstances^  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  had  made  unexam- 
pled strides  in  population,  riches,  and  strength ; 
the  level  fields  of  Scio  were  covered  with  or- 
chards, vineyards,  gardens^  and  villas,  where 
one  hundred,  thousand  Christians,  freed  from 
the  Ottoman  yoke,  dwelt  ix)  peace  and  happi- 
ness; the  rocks  of  Hydra  and  Ipsara  bristled 
with  cannon,  which  defended  the  once  desert 
isles,  where  fifty  thousand  industrious  citizens 
were  enriched  by  the  activity  of  commerce; 
while  the  trade  of  the  islands,  carried  on  in  600 
I  ^^n  jjjgj  vessels,  bearing  6000  guns,  and  nav- 
iv.  388, 389 ';  iffated  by  18,000  seamen,  maintained 
PouqueviUe,  \he  busy  and  increasing  multitude  in 
172, 180.  comfort  and  aflBuence.*  • 
The  chief  military  strength  of  Turkey,  as  is 
44.  well  known,  till  very  recent  times, 
TbeJani-  consisted  in  the  Janizarhs),  a  sort  of 
zaries.  standing  army  of  great  vigor  and 
courage,  established  in  the  capital  and  the 
principal  towng  of  the  empire.  They  were 
originally  formed  from  the  sons  of  Christians, 
chiefly  in  Armenia  and  Circassia,  who  were 
torn  from  their  parents  in  early  life,  circum- 
cised, and  bred  up  in  the  Mohammedan  faith. 
Being  thus  severed  from  their  families,  and  ac- 
customed to  look  up  alone  to  the  sultan  as  their 
military  chief,  they  formed  for  long  a  numer- 
ous and  faithful  body  of  guards,  the  terror  of 
Christendom,  and  the  cause  of  the  most  brill- 
iant triumphs  in  former  days  gained  by  the 
Ottoman  arms.  They  were  possessed  of  the 
privilege,  after  twenty  years'  service,  of  settling 
as  tradesmen  in  any  town  of  the  empire,  still 
remaining,  however,  liable  to  be  called  out  oc- 
casionally if  the  service  of  the  state  required 
it,  and  retaining  their  arms  and  military  ac- 
coutrements. Thus  they  were  on  a  footing 
very  much  resembling  in  this  respect,  though 
by  no  means  in  others,  the  foot-guards  in  Lon- 
don, who,  on  the  days  in  which  they  are  not 
on  duty,  pursue  their  ordinary  pacific  avoca- 
tions. About  25,000  to  40,000  of  these  troops 
usually  were  stationed  in  Constantinople  and 

*  '*  M.  Poaqaerille  evalae  la  Marine  marchande  de  toutea 
lea  isles  Grdcquea  a  615  batimena,  sans  compter  lea  Pola- 
erea,  barques  pont^ea,  montdea  par  17,536  marina  et  ar- 
mies de  5847  canons.  On  a  vu  dana  la  diacuasion  de  la 
loi  des  f^raina  en  France,  qu'en  1817  et  1818  il  n*y  avait 
inoina  de  400  on  500  batimena  Greca  employ6a  au  trans- 
port des  graina  de  la  Mer  Noire."— Anauotrs  HisUmque^ 
IV.  3£s\  Dole. 


its  vicinity.  Their  numbers  over  the  whole 
empire  exceeded  200,000,  and  they  constituted 
the  entire  infantry  of  the  army  until  the  recent 
changes  of  Sultan  Mahmoud.  Of  this  number 
there  were,  in  1776,  118,408  men  actually  en- 
rolled and  in  the  service,  and  their  number 
down  to  the  end  of  the  century  was  etill 
100,000.*  In  time,  however,  there  arose  among 
them  the  usual  vices  of  household  troops;  if 
they  rivaled  the  Pitetorians  in  valor,  they  did 
so  not  less  in  arrogance  and  insubordination. 
Conscious  of  their  own  strength,  having  no 
rival  force  to  dread,  they  aspired  to  dictate  to 
the  government,  and  to  select  their  own  prince 
of  the  imperial  house  for  a  sultan.  They  would 
submit  to  no  changes  or  improvements  in  disci- 
pline. Many  of  the  most  formidable  revolts  in 
Turkish  history  originated  with  them;  and  the 
overturning  .of  their  camp-kettles^  the  well- 
known  signal  of  the  commencement  of  such 
disorders,  was  more  dreaded  by  the  Divan  than 
the  approach  of  a  hostile  army.  Sultan  Mah- 
moud, the  then  reigning  sovereign,  as  some 
check  on  their  violence,  had  greatly  augmented 
the  topjees,  or  artillerymen,  who  were  at  last 
'  raised  to  20,000  men ;  but  the  janizaries  were 
!  still  in  unbroken  strength  in  their  i  tji^.  .  •  440 
barracks,  and,  being  highly  discon-  444 .  Mafte  ' 
tented  at  the  preference  given  to  Bran,  vii.  844; 
the  topjees,  there  was  already  pre-  Gordon. Greek 
saged  the  terrible  catastrophe  by  R*^"*"^®"'  *• 
whi  ch  their  po  wer  was  term  m  ated.  * 

The  great  military  strength  of  the  Turks,  as 
of  all  Oriental  nations,  consisted  for-  45 
merly  in  their  cavalry.  Accustomed  to  Turkish 
ride  from  their  infancy,  the  Turks  are  cavalry- 
daring  and  skillful  horsemen,  and  in  the  use  of 
the  sabre  decidedly  superior  to  any  nation  of 
Christendom.  Traveling  of  every  sort  is  per- 
formed on  horseback,  and,  from  constant  prac- 
tice, a  degree  of  skill  and  hardihood  is  acquired 
in  the  management  of  their  steeds  rarely  attain- 
ed either  in  the  manage  or  the  hunting-field  of 
western  Europe.  The  Turkish  cavalier  plunges 
into  ravines,  descends  break-neck  scaurs,  as- 
cends precipices,  and  scales  hill-sides,  -from 
which  the  boldest  English  hunters  would  recoil 
with  dread.  Seated  on  their  high  saddles,  with 
a  formidable  peak  before  and  behind,  with  stir- 
rups so  short  that  their  knees  are  up  to  their 
elbows,  and  the  reins  of  a  powerful  bit  in  their 
hands,  the  Turkish  horseman  pushes  on  with 
fearless  hardihood  at  the  gallop,  confident  in 
his  sure-footed  steed,  and  in  his  own  power,  if 
occasion  requires,  instantly  to  pull  him  back 
on  his  haunches.  With  equal  readiness  he  gal- 
lops with  his  redoubtable  sabre  in  his  hand, 
up  to  the  muzzles  of  the  enemy's  muskets,  or 
charges  his  heaviest  batteries,  of  plunges  down 
'  a  precipitous  path  on  which  a  chasseur  can 
with  difficulty  keep  his  footing.  Woe  to  the 
enemy  which  incautiously  advances  into  a 
rocky  country  without  having  his  flanks  and 
rear  adequately  explored !     Two  or  three  tur- 


*  Eton  gives  the  following  aa  the  military  atrengtb  of 
Tnrkey  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  : 

Cavalry 181,000 

Janizary  infiiintry 907,000 

388,000 
Dedaet  fbr  garriaona,  Ae 302,000 


Diapoaable 186,000 

-Eton's  Survey  of  Turkish  Empire,  872. 
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bftztf  are  first  seen  cautiously.peepiog  above  the 
samuiit  of  the  ravines,  or  ihrou^h  the  brush- 
▼ood  by  vhich  the  bridle  path  is  beset;  for  a 
fev  seconds  thev  disappear,  when  suddenly  a 
rnsh  ia  heard,  the  clatter  of  sabres  and  hoo& 
lings  CD  all  sides,  and  these  redoubtable  horse- 
men, with  deafening  shouts,  precipitate  them- 
sdves  from  all  quarters  on  the  unfortunate  bat- 
tftlioa  which  has  advanced  into-  the  toils.  The 
glorious  victory  of  Bajazet  over  the 
French  chivalry  at  Varna,  in  1468, 
and  of  the  Grand  Vi2der  over  Peter 
the  Great,  on  the  Pruth,  in  1711, 
was  mainly  gained  by  the  aid  of 
the  incomparable  horse.  ^ 
Bat  the  Osmanlis  have  lost  this  great  advan- 
40.  tage  by  the  results  of  the  wars  with 
TbeadtRui-  Russia  during  the  last  century.  By 
u^oruie  the  successive  acquisitions  of  the 
tbiBi^ect  Crimea,  Oczakow  with  its  territory, 
are  DOW  and  Besarabia,  the  Russians  have 
*^  not  only  got  a  valuable  sea-coast,  on 

which  they  have  built  the  rising  harbor  of 
Odessa,  the  Dantzie  of  the  Euzine,  but  they 
have  gained  the  advantage,  inestimable  in  East- 
ern war,  of  having  got  the  nomad  tridet  on  their 
«iif— Hof  having  arrayed  against  Asia  the  foi-ces 
of  Asia  itsell  Immense  has  been  the  influence 
of  this  decisive  change  on  the  relative  positions 
and  fortunes  of  the  great  contending  powers 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The  territory 
thus  acquired  hj  Russia,  the  Scythia  of  the 
SQcients,  is  precisely  that  from  whence  the 
clouds  of  horsemen  have  issued  who  have  de- 
termined so  many  important  events  in  history 
— who  repelled  the  mvasion  of  Cyrus — who 
destroyed  the  army  of  Darius — who  rolled  back 
the  phalanx  of  Alexander.  What  the  Russians 
have  gained  by  these  important  acquisitions 
the  Turks  have  lost,  and  this  has  entirely 
altered  the  relative  positions  of  the  contending 
parttesL  The  fate  which  befel  Peter  the  Great 
on  the  Pruth  in  1711 — ^that  of  beinff  starved 
ont  in  the  midst  of  his  armed  squares  by  clouds 
of  light-horse — would  now  be  the  inevitable 
iate  of  any  Turkish  army  which  should  ad- 
vance into  the  same  plains;  and,  strange  to 
lay,  in  the  present  (1853)  war  with  the  Rus- 
>VaieotiiiL  "*°*»  *^®  principal  deficiencjr  which 
H,  15,  lir  theTurkshave  experienced  is  in  light 
horse.* 
Deprived  of  the  powerful  aid  of  their  light 
horse,  the  main  strength  of  the  Turk- 
In  whai  the  ^^.  *™iie»  is  now  to  be  found  in  the 
■treagth  of  skill  with  which  they  manage  their 
the  Tmkm  arms,  the  perfection  of  their  mark, 
JJJ^~""  either  with  muskets  or  cannon,  and 
the  facility  with  which  the  same  men 
can,  from  their  previous  habits  of  life,  discharge 
the  duties  either  of  a  foot-soldier  or  cavalier. 
Every  Tark  is  armed— the  more  easy  in  circum- 
stances, magnificently  so.  Most  of  the  better 
class  have  either  a  horse,  or  have  been  trained 
from  infancy  to  the  duties  of  horsemanshia  If 
a  spahi  loses  his  steed,  he  throws  hunself  into 
the  ranks  of  the  infantry,  seizes  the  first  firelock 
he  can  find,  and  makes  a  steady  grenadier ;  if  a 
Janizary  loaes  his  musket^  he  mounts  the  first 
horse  he  can  seize,  and  uses  his  redoubtable 
eimeter  as  skillfully  as  any  cavalier  in  the 
army.  This  thorough  command  of  all  the  ex- 
ercises of  war,  which  is  universal  in  the  Turk- 


ish population,  who  are,  literally  speaking,  a 
nation  of  warriors,  renders  them  at  once  more 
formidable  as  individuals,  and  less  so  in  masses^ 
than  the  soldier  of  western  Europe,  who  has  no 
such  individual  prowess  to  fall  back  upon,  and 
trusts  only  to  his  steadiness  in  the  ranks,  and 
standing  snoulder  to  shoulder  with  his  comrades. 
If  worsted  in  a  serious  encounter,  the  Turks,  in 
their  own  country,  and  knowing  its  by-paths, 
generally  disperse ;  the  Russians,  far  from  their 
home  and  kindred,  fall  back  upon  their  fellow- 
soldiers,  and  combat,  back  to  oack,  to  the  last 
man.  The  Ottoman  array,  like  the  Yendeans 
or  Spaniards,  dissolves  upon  defeat,  and  the 
late  commander  of  a  mighty  host  finds  himself 
surrounded  only  by  a  few  attendants.  '*W'hen 
you  have  once  given  the  Turks  a  ^ood  beating," 
said  one  who  knew  them  well  (Prmce  Cobourg), 
*-yovL  are  at  ease  with  them  for  the  whole  cam- 
paign." But  the  armed  force  often  reassem- 
oles  as  quickly  as  it  had  dissolved,  and,  again 
issuing  from  their  homes  and  their  retreats, 
the  undaunted  Turks  enter  a  second  ^  „ 
time  on  the  career  of  glory  and  plun-  i^  j|n"nj» 
der.* 

The  Turkish  armies  are  little  to  be  appre- 
hended now  in  pitched  battles  in  the  ^ 
open  field,  and  their  strength  consists  wbere  an 
rather  in  the  defense  of  a  woody,  the  Turks 
broken,  or  intricate  country,  where  JJ^^jf^^' 
the  individual  courage  and  skill  in 
the  use  of  arms  which  they  possess  may  be 
brought  into  play.  We  read  frequently,  in  the 
ancient  wars  of  t&e  Ottomans  with  the  Austrians 
and  Russians,  of  bodies  of  seventeen,  twenty, 
or  twenty-five  thousand  men  defeating  a  hun- 
dred and  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Turks; 
and  this  would  probably  stiU  be  the  fate  of  a 
Turkish  array,  should  it  venture  to  meet  the 
disciplined  battalions  of  Europe  in  the  open 
field.  But  the  case  is  very  different  when  they 
come  to  fight  in  a  broken  or  woody  country. 
The  rolling  fire  of  the  Russian  square  generally, 
in  the  plains,  repels  the  fierce  charge  of  the 
Turkish  swarm ;  but  the  case  is  widely  different 
when  the  Osmanlis  are  posted  on  the  rocks  or 
in  the  thickets  of  the  Balkan,  where  they  can 
at  leisure,  and  comparatively  free  from  danger, 
take  aim  at  their  adversaries.  There  their  cool 
and  practiced  eye  and  steady  hand  tells  with 
desperate  effect  upon  the  hostile  columns,  and 
the  brave  and  steady  array  of  the  Muscovites 
often  melts  away  before  the  deadly  a  veterani,  74, 
fire  of  an  unseen  but  indomitable  80 ;  Val«ntinl, 
opponent.*  ^»  ^• 

It  results  from  the  same  circumstances,  that 
the  Turks  are  the  most  formidable  ^g 

of  all  enemies  in  the  defense  of  for-  Tnrklsh  forti- 
tified  places.  The  Turkish  system  flcationB,  and 
of  fortification  and  mode  of  defense  JJ^n^fhcm. 
is  essentially  different  from  those 
of  western  Europe.  It  has  few  outworks,  often 
none ;  and  scarce  any  of  the  appliances  which 
the  genius  of  Yauban  invented  to  add  to  the 
natural  strength  of  places.  There  are  neither 
ravelins,  nor  lunettes,  nor  covered- ways  around 
their  fortified  places.  The  town,  in  the  form 
which  the  natural  circumstances  of  the  ground 
has  given  it,  is  surrounded  by  a  high  and  strong 
wall,  in  front  of  which  lies  a  deep  ditch.  A  few 
bastions  or  round  towers  here  and  there  pro- 
ject beyond  the  general  line,  and  form  kind  of  sa- 
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lient  angles,  often  filled  with  enormous  gabiona 
Along  the  crest  of  the  parapet  is  placed  a  line  of 

gabioDSy  between  whicii  are  the  embrasures,  from 
ehind  which  the  besieged  fire  in  perfect  secu- 
rity on  the  besiegers.  Along  the  parapet  are  also 
E laced,  at  certain  distances,  square  loopholed 
lockhouses,  built  of  brick,  intended  to  sweep 
the  ramparts  in  the  event  of  the  breach  being 
mouDted,  which  often  occasions  a  serious  loss  to 
the  besiegers.  They  have  a  way  also  of  station- 
ing musketeers  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  who 
communicate  with  each  other,  and  efiect  a  re- 
treaty  in  case  of  need,  by  a  subterra- 
nratentlnl,  n^ous  passage  worked  out  below  the 
'  ramparts.^ 

Their  mode  of  defending  these  foiiified  towns 
^  is  as  peculiar,  and  as  different  from 
Their  mode  the  ifuropean,  as  the  fortifications 
of  defend-  themselves.  They  disquiet  them- 
Ingihem.  g^j^^  ^^^i^  ^j^i^  ^j^g  enemy's  ap- 
proaches, seldom  even  fire  at  the  working  par- 
ties in  the  trenches,  but  occasionally  amuse 
themselves  with  discharging  round  shot  from 
their  fi;uns  at  single  figures  in  the  distance. 
Even  the  breaching  of  the  rampart,  considered 
as  so  serious  a  matter  in  ordinary  European 
war,  gives  them  very  little  uneasiness.  Their 
whole  efforts — and  on  such  occasions  they  are 
great  indeed — are  concentrated  on  the  interior 
defenses  within  the  rampart,  which  is  chiefly 
valued  as  affording  a  covering  to  their  con- 
struction. The  whole  approaches  to  the  interior 
of  the  city  are  there  retrenched  in  the  strongest 
manner :  huge  barricades  of  wood  bar  the  en- 
trance into  the  streets;  while  at  every  door, 
every  window,  every  aperture,  are  stationed 
two  or  more  Turks,  armed  with  their  excellent 
fusils,  who,  with  deadly  aim,  open  a  close  and 
sustained  fire  on  their  assailants.  The  house- 
tops, which  are  all  flat,  are  crowded  with  mus- 
keteers, who  in  like  manner  rain  a  shower  of 
balls  upon  the  enemy.  So  great  is  the  e^ect 
of  this  concentric  fire,  that  in  general  the  head 
of  the  assaulting  column  is  swept  away  the  mo- 
ment it  reaches  the  summit  of  the  trench ;  for 
the  fire  is  quite  incessant,  as  each  Turk  has 
two  muskets,  and  a  pair  of  pistols  in  his  girdle, 
which  they  aim  with  practiced  skill  If  these 
dangers  are  surmounted,  and  the  assaulting  co- 
lumn succeeds  in  making  its  way  into  the  streets 
or  gardens  within  the  rampart,  a  danger  not 
less  formidable  awaits  them ;  for  it  is  instantly 
assailed  on  all  sjdes  by  a  mass  of  Turks,  with 
their  cimeter  in  their  right  hand,  and  their 
short  sword  in  their  left,  with  which  they  cut 
at  their  opponents,  and  parry  their  thrusts ;  and 
in  that  mortal  strife  it  has  been  often  proved 
tiiat  the  European  bavonet  is  no  match  for  the 
Turkish  sabre.  So  aeadly  are  these  methods 
of  defense,  that  several  repelled  assaults  of  ill- 
fortified  Turkish  towns  have  cost  more  to  the 
besiegers  than  the  entire  reduction  of  the  best- 
constructed  citadels  of  Vauban  and  Cohorn. 
Witness  the  unsuccessful  assault  on 
ro?e'c  l!^"'  Roudschuck  in  1810,  which  cost  the 
^  79.*  *    besiegers  8000  men  ;*  and  that  of 
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Brahilow  in  1828,  which  was  re- 
pulsed with  the  loss  of  SOOO  men 
Killed  and  wounded.' 
A  very  simple  cause  explains  this  obstinate 
defense  of  fortified  cities  by  the  Turks:  it  is 
Ikocessity.  The  whole  male  inhabitants  capable 


of  bearing  arms  are  arrayed  in  defense  of  the 
place.     A  city  of  30,000  citizens 
will  array  on  its  walls  10,000  war-  causMfof  the 
riorS)  each  of  whom,  trained  from  otwUnate  de- 
infancy  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  feiiMoffoni- 


_j>lendidly  equipped  with  his  own  S^t"*'*?  ^^ 
weapons  of  defense,  forms  at  once  ^  '* 

a  valuable  soldier.  T^^Y  ^g^t  desperately, 
because,  like  the  citizens  oi  towns  in  antiquity, 
they  have  nothing  to  hope  in  the  event  of  ca}>- 
ture.  The  male  inhabitants  will  all  be  put  to 
the  sword,  the  young  women  sold  for  slaves^  or 
swept  into  the  Turkish  harem ;  the  entire  for- 
tunes of  the  inhabitants  drawn  into  the  coffers 
of  the  sultan  or  victorious  pacha.  The  com- 
mander himself,  if  he  escape  aeath  at  tJie  hands 
of  the  assailants,  is  almost  sure  to  meet  it  at 
those  of  the  sultan.  Misfortune  is  punished  in 
the  same  way  as  misconduct,  and  no  amount 
of  previous  skill  or  valor  in  defense,  can  save 
the  governor  who  has  lost  his  fortress  from  the 
bowstring.  Thus  the  Turks  in  fortified  towns 
make  a  resolute  defense,  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  Russians  do  in  the  open  field:  they 
have  no  hope  of  safety  in  flight,  their 
only  chance  is  in  standing  resolutely  ^^^  * 
together.^  ' 

Although  the  Turks^  prior  to  the  great  change 
made  by  Sultan  Mahmoud  in  the  miu-  ^^ 
tary  organization  of  the  empire,  had  RusBian 
few  regulai'  troops,  and  none  disci-  mode  of 
plined  after  the  European  fashion,  ^^SS*^* 
yet  the  vast  feudal  militia  they  could 
at  any  time  call  out  was  extremely  formidable, 
from  tlie  perfect  arms,  and  entire  command  of 
them,  which  every  member  of  it  possessed,  and 
the  individual  courage  by  which  they  were 
animated.  The  Russians  and  Austrians,  at  leai^t 
till  the  more  recent  wars,  were  almost  always 
greatly  inferior  in  number ;  and  as  so  large"  a 
proportion  of  the  Turkish  armies  in  those  days 
was  cavalry,  this  disproportion,  by  enabling 
the  enemy  to  suiTOund  them,  often  exposed  the 
Christian  forces  to  the  greatest  danger,  e&pe- 
cially  as  the  scene  of  conflict  generally  was  the 
level  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
They  were  tnus  driven  by  necessity  to  adopt 
the  tactics  which  could  alone,  in  the  open  field, 
enable  them  to  resist  such  formidable  and  su- 
perior enemies.  This  consisted  in  constantly 
forming  s<^uare  when  the  moment  of  decisive 
action  arrives.  These  squares  were  generally 
of  five  or  six  battalions  each,  with  artillery  at 
the  angles,  capable  of  firing  on  either  side 
which  might  be  assailed.  They  advance  into 
battle  dr&wn  up  in  this  form,  and  the  squares 
moving  forward  in  the  oblique  order  in  echelon ; 
so  that  the  leading  square  is  protected  at  least 
on  one  side  and  rear  oy  the  fire  of  those  which 
follow  it  If  broken,  the  souare  endeavors  to 
foi*m  a  still  smaller  body  in  tne  same  array,  and 
often  becomes  reduced  to  knots  of  a  dozen  men 
— for  the  troops  are  all  aware  that  flight  is  in- 
stant death  under  the  sabre  of  the  Osmanlis, 
and  their  only  chance  of  salvation  is 
in  the  rolling  fire  which  issues  from  JJ ^5°^*^* 
the  sides  of  tneir  steady  squares.'  ' 

Notwithstanding  the  declining  military 
strength  of  the  Turkish  empire,  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  of  conquest,  for  nature  has  furnish- 
ed it  with  a  triple  line  of  defense,  which  it  is 
difficult  even  for  the  greatest  military  skill  and 
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ttrengQi  to  OTereome.  The  firat  of  these  eon- 
Bists  in  the  platDs  of  Wallachia  and 
Triptp^mr-  ^<^1<1*^^  wnidi,  from  their  physical 
rirr  wUeh  conformation  and  the  habits  of  their 
deftudB  inhabitants,  oppose  great  obstacles 
23J*"**'  to  •»  invading  army.  The  greater 
^^  part  of  the  conntry,  the  Scythia  of 

the  ancients,  consists  of  wide  level  plains,  and 
which  afford  comparatively  few  resoarces  for 
a  considerable  army.  There  are  few  roads  in 
the  country,  and  such  as  exist  are  speedily  cut 
up,  and  become  nearly  impracticable  by  the 
passage  of  any  large  quantities  of  artillery  or 
carriages  over  them.  The  constant  wars  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  Russians^  of  which  this 
country  has  loog  been  the  theatre,  has  rendered 
the  inhabitants  for  the  most  part  averse  to  till- 
age. They  trust  in  a  ^reat  aegree  to  the  spon- 
taneotis  productions  of  the  soil  and  growth  of 
nature,  wbieh  covers  the  earth  in  spring  with 
a  luxuriant  herbage,  and  in  summer  with  croiM 
of  the  richest  hay.  But  in  autumn  even  this 
resource  fidls;  the  long  droughts  parch  the 
sarface  of  the  soil;  vegetation  is  burnt  up, 
huge  gaps  and  crevices  appear — and  an  invad- 
ing army,  the  prey  of  fevers  and  contagious 
disorders,  finds  neither  water  nor  resources  in 
the  thirsty  soil  wherewith  to  subsist  the  troops. 
Hence  it  is  that  it  has  at  all  times  been  felt  of 
such  inaportance  to  pass  over  this  wasted  land 
dfbatahte  in  spring,  when  the  herbage  of  the 
plains  might  affoi^  subsistence  for  the  horses 
and  herds  of  cattle  which  accompanied  the 
army;  and  that  the  fate  of  a  campaign  is  so 
mncli  dependent  upon  possession  ot  the  coast, 
ivskmti  *°*^  command  of  the  sea,  in  order 
j7  j^"™»  to  insure  getting  up  supplies  by 
water.* 
The  second  defense  of  Turkey  consists  in  the 
^  line  of  the  Danube,  which  covers 

The  Daniibe  the  whole  northern  provinces  of  the 
tsafroniier  empir&  This  noble  river,  which, 
*"■"-  when  it  approaches  Belgrade,  on  the 
frontiera  of  Turkey*  is  already  twelve  hun- 
dred yards  broad,  nows  through  the  whole  of 
Turkey  with  a  rapid  current,  which  renders 
the  construction  of  bridges  over  it  always  a 
matter  of  difficulty,  sometimes  impossible.  It 
is  often  intersected  by  large  islands,  but  they 
do  not  £sciiitate  the  passage,  for  the  current, 
broken  by  rocks,  flows  round  them  in  foaming 
snipes  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  The  right 
banc,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of 
Bnlgaria,  is  in  general  higher  than  the  left^ 
wbich  limits  the  plain  of  Wallachia ;  and  in 
many  places  bold  rocks  or  steep  banks  of  clay 
form,  as  it  were,  the  natural  ramparts  of  Tur- 
key behind  this  formidable  wet  ditch.  This 
barrier,  naturally  strong,  is  rendered  doubly  so 
by  the  resources  of  art  and  the  desolate  state 
of  the  eonntry.  Silistria,  Brahilow,  Roudschuck, 
and  Widdin,  are  the  chief  of  the  fortresses  upon 
iu  banks,  with  the  siege  of  which  every  war 
between  the  Russians  and  Turks  commences, 
and  which  are  never  reduced  but  after  a  most 
obstinate  defense,  and  a  dreadful  sacrifice  of 
men.  Thft  waste  of  human  life  in  these  sieges, 
vhich  are  generally  prolonged- to  the  dose  of 
the  season  by  the  obstinate  valor  of  the  Turks, 
is  much  augmented  by  the  unhealthy  nature 
of  the  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  in 
the  autumnal  months,  and  the  quantity  of 
Vol  II.— B 


grapes^  which,  growing  amidst  beds  of  roses 
on  the  sunny  slopes^  and  eagerly  devoured  by 
the  northern  invaders,  spread  among 
them  the  destructive  scourge  of  dys-  ^'^ 
entery.U  ,  ' 

The  last  and  most  important  barrier  of  Con- 
stantinople is  the  Balkan,  which, 
stretching  from  east  to  west  the  The  Balkan.  - 
whole  breadth  of  Turkey,  presents 
the  very  greatest  obstacle  to  any  invading 
army.  This  celebrated  range,  the  Mount 
Haemus  of  antiquity,  is  far  inferior  to  the 
Pyrenees^  the  Alps,  or  the  Caucasus  in  altitude 
and  ruffgedness ;  but  it  is  superior  to  either  ia 
the  difficulties  which  it  opposes  to  the  march 
of  armies.  This  is  often  tne  case  with  com- 
paratively low  ranses  of  hills,  which  afford  a 
stronger  line  of  defense  than  mountains  of  th^ 
greatest  elevation.  The  Alps  never  prevented 
the  march  of  the  French  into  Italy ;  the  Cau- 
casus was  penetrated  by  the  Russians;  eveii 
the  Himalaya  was  pierced  by  the  battalions  of 
Britain:  but  from  the  hills  of  Torres-Vedras 
the  arms  of  Napoleon  permanently  recoiled^ 
and  it  required  two  years  of  harrassing  warfare 
on  the  part  of  England,  to  expel  six  thousand 
naked  savages  in  JKaffirland  from  the  recesses 
of  the  Waterkloof  The  reason  is,  that  lofty 
mountain-ranges  are  always  intersected  by 
deep  valleys,  the  crests  of  which  can  be  sur- 
ootounted  at  a  comparatively  moderate  eleva- 
tion, and  with  little  difficulty ;  while  inferior 
heights  are  intersected  by  gullies  and  water- 
courses, and  generally  covered  with  forests, 
brushwood,  or  thickets,  which  can  only  be  cut 
through  at  an  immense  expense  of  time  and 
labor.  This  is  exactly  the  case  with  the  Balkan, 
which,  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  line  of 
the  Danube  at  from  K>rty  to  fifty  miles  to  the 
south,  presents  a  wooded  and  intricate  ridge 
about  thirty  miles  broad,  which  must  be  crossed 
before  the  plains  of  Roumelia  are  reached,  or 
Constantinople  is  approached  It  is  not  in 
eeneral  higher  than  the  Vosges  Mountains  near 
Kaiserslautern,  the  Mont  Tonnerre  in  the  Li- 
mousin, or  the  Lammermoors  in  Scotland ;  but, 
nevertheless,  it  took  two  centuries  of  almost 
ceaseless  warfare  before  the  Russians  crossed 
this  formidable  barrier.  The  very  desolation 
of  the  country  and  benignity  of  the  climate 
augment  its  defensible  character.  It  is  trav- 
ersed only  by  bridle-paths,  which,  without  any 
regard  to  a  gradual  slope,  ascend  hills  and  de- 
scend gullies  inaccessible  to  chariots  or  artil- 
lery; and  where  the  rocky  heights  on  either 
side  are  not  covered  with  forest  or  brushwood, 
they  are  laid  out  in  thick  orchards,  which  op- 
pose almost  the  same  impediment  to  an  advan- 
cing army.f  In  their  wooded  intricacies,  the 
superiority  of  the  Russian  tactics  and  discipline 
is  in  a  ffreat  measure  lost :  war  can  no  longer 
be  conducted  by  the  action  of  masses,  but 
comes  to  depend  on  individual  hardihood  and 


*  **  With  grim  delight  the  brood  of  winter  view 
A  brighter  day,  and  heavens  of  aaore  hue. 
Scent  the  new  (Vagranoe  of  the  breaOiing  rose, 
And  quaff  the  pendant  vinuge  as  it  grows." 

Gbat. 
t  Its  woody  character  was  the  aame  in  ancient  times, 
ss  is  attested  in  the  wetl-known  lines  of  Virgil— 
"  O,  quia  me  gelidis  in  vallibus  Hsemi 
Sistat,  et  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbra !" 

viBGiL,  Georg.  lib.  li. 
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skill ;  and  in  the  prolonj^  straggles  and  hand- 
1 11^^  to-hana  conflict^  the  deadly  aim  and 
Bnin,  Tii.  perfect  skill  in  the  nse  of  arms  of 
7S8,7S0;  the  Mussulmans  have  often  proved 
^jntini,    fg^^  t^,  ti^3  n,Q3j.  powerful  columns 

of  the  Muscovites.^ 
So  great  are  these  difficulties,  that^  notwith- 
^  standing  the  rapid  decline  of  the 
Country  be-  Ottoman  power  during  the  last  cen 
tweenthe  tury,  it  was  not  till  the  year  1829 
Co *12iiM^  that  the  Russian  forces  succeeded 
no^.         ^  passinff  the  Balkan  and  reaching 

Adrianople,  and  then  it  was  only 
with  an  army  not  exceeding  26,000  men.  The 
best  military  authorities  have  declared  that 
thepassaffe  of  the  Balkan' need  not  be  attempt- 
ed with  less  than  140,000  men,  which  large 
force  would  only  leave  60,000  disposable  to  ad- 

vance  upon  Constantinople.'    When 
M  ftj*     '  ^ig  barrier,  however,  is  surmounted, 
'  the  defenses  of  Constantinople  are 

earned ;  and  unless  a  force  capable  of  keeping 
the  field  and  repelling  the  enemy  in  the  open 
country  exists,  nothing  remains  to  the  Turks 
but  submission.  From  the  southern  face  of  the 
Balkan  to  the  gates  of  the  capital  the  country 
is  entirely  open,  and  for  the  most  part  unculti- 
vated. Luxuriant  herbage,  coming  up  to  the 
horses'  girths,  at  once  attesting  the  nches  of 
the  soil,  and  showing  the  oppression  of  the  gov- 
ernment, continues  up  to  the  gates  of  the  cap- 
ital In  this  open  and  level  country  there  is 
no  defense  whatever  against  an  invamn^  army, 
eepeciall}r  if  it  possesses  the  superiority  m  light 
horse  which  the  Russians,  ever  since  their  con- 
quest of  the  nomad  nations,  decisively  enjoy. 
If  a  hostile  army  reaches  Constantinople,  the 
conquest  of  the  city  is  easy,  and  can  not  be 
long  averted.  The  ancient  walls  still  remain  in 
imposing  majes^,  but  they  are  in  many  places 
mouldering,  ancf,  b^  cutting  ofif  the  aqueducts 
which  supply  the  city  with  water,  it  may  easily 
be  starved  into  submission.  The  old  cl^tems, 
of  enormous  magnitude,  constructed  by  the  Ro- 
*  Ubielni,  866,  man  emperors  to  guara  against 
M«;  Clarke'a  this  danger,  still  exist;  but  they 
Srj^BlBh^  are  in  part  filled  up,  are  no  longer 
Constaminople,  water-tight^  and  could  not  now  be 
S7S.  applied  to  their  destined  purpose.' 

It  results  from  these  peculiarities  in  the  phys- 
57,  ical  situation  of  Turkey,  tliat  tne 

The  command  command  of  the  sea,  or  the  sup- 
er the  sea,  or  port^  or  at  least  the  neutrality  of 
^S^^^  Austria,  is  e$sefUial  to  a  successful 
•ential  to  the  irruption  into  the  plains  of  Rou- 
tneetmti  melia  by  the  forces  of  the  Ccar. 
Boaria.  jjf^  amount  of  force,  how  great  so- 

ever, at  the  command  of  the  Muscovite  generals, 
can  relieve  them  of  this  necessity ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  only  renders  it  the  more  imperious. 
Turkey  -is  defended  by  the  effects  of  its  own 
oppression:  it  has  rendered  its  territory  a  wil- 
derness, through  which  the  enemy,  without  sup- 
plies brought  by  the  Danube  jot  the  sea^  can 
not  pass.  External  support  is  indispensable. 
It  is  impossible  by  land-carriage  to  bring  up 
the  requisite  supplies  for  a  la^e  army  from 
Sevastopol  and  Odessa — a  tract  of  nearly  seven 
hundrea  miles,  in  great  j^art  without  Boads 
practicable  for  wheel  carriages.  Equally  im- 
possible is  it  to  find  in  the  desert  plains  of 
JKoumeliA*the.requiBite  supplies  for  the  support 


of  an  army  capable  of  threatening  Constantino- 
ple. The  Russians  in  modern  Turkey,  like  the 
Romans  of  old  in  invading  Caledonia,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  must  advance  by  the  sea-side. 
Accordingly,  in  1828,  in  addition  to  tlie  for- 
tresses on  the  Danube,  it  was  deemed  essential, 
before  attempting  to  cross  the  BiJkan,  to  re- 
duce the  seaport  of  Varna.  The  support  of 
Austria,  however,  may  render  it  possible  to 
dispense  with  the  assistance  of  a  fleet  on  the 
Euxine,  if  the  command  of  all  the  fortresses  on 
the  Danube  has  been  obtained;  because  from 
the  rich  plains  of  Hung^ary  ample  supplies  even 
for  the  largest  army  may  be  obtained,  and  fi!X>m 
these  fortresses,  as  a  secure  base,  ulterior  oper^ 
ations  to  the  southward  might  be  conducted. 
Thence  it  was  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  so 
readily  and  powerfully  intervened  in  fsvor  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  in  1849 ;  he 
knew  that  he  would  march  through  I^m"*^*' 
Hungary  to  Constantinople.^  '     ' 

The  principal  defense  of  the  Balkan,  against 
an  en emy  approachins  from  the  north, 
consists  m  the  fortified  camp  of  Schux-  schmnU 
LA.  This  celebrated  stronghold  has 
borne  so  important  a  part  m  aJl  the  last  wars 
between  the  Turks  and  Russians,  that  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  is  indispensable  to  the  understanding 
of  the  last  and  most  important  of  them.  It  is 
a  considerable  town,  containing  thirty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  lying  upon  the  northern  de- 
clivity of  the  Balkan,  and,  seen  from  the  plaina 
of  Bulgaria  as  you  approach  it  from  the  north- 
ward, resembles  a  triangular  sheet  spread  upon 
the  mountains^  as  Algiers  does  when  seen  from 
the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  not 
regularly  fortified  like  the  fortresses  of  Flan- 
derS)  but  still  it  is  very  strong,  and  can  not  be 
reduced  but  by  a  very  large  army.  A  promon- 
tory of  the  Balkan,  in  the  form  of  a  horse^hoe^ 
surrounds  its  sides  and  rear,  which  is  covered 
with  thick  and  thorny  brushwood,  extremely 
difficult  of  passase,  and  affording  an  admirable 
shelter  to  tne  skuled  Turki^  marksmen.  The 
town  itself  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch  and 
high  wall,  flanked  by  the  square  towers  for 
musketeers  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Turkish 
fortresses.  It  forms  the  centre  of  the  intrench- 
ed camp,  which  shuts  it  in  on  every  side.  Its 
freat  extent^  the  steep  declivitiee,  wooded 
^  eights,  and  rocky  precipices  which  surround 
it,  render  it  extremely  strong,  and  the  nature 
of  the  adjoming  hills,  impassable  for  artillery, 
secure  it  from  the  dangers  of  bombardment. 
A  stream  of  pure  and  perennial  water  flown 
through  its  centre,  amply  sufficient  for  a  gar^ 
rison  of  any  amount  All  the  roads  from  the 
north  over  the  Balkan,  whether  from  Rouda- 
chuck,  Silistria,  or  Ismael,  intersect  each  other 
in  this  fortress,  which  thus  becomes  a  strate- 
getical  point  oif  the  very  highest  importance ; 
and,  garrisoned  by  thirty  thousand 
janizaries,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  IJ'JS?'*^ 
pass,  and  difficult  to  reduce.'  * 

If  its  natural  defenses  are  alone  considered, 
the  AfliATio  Provikobb  of  Turkey  are        ^ 
more   bountifully  dealt  with  even  xaiJuc  de- 
than  its  dominions  in  Europe.    The  itase  or 
Cadcasi» — ^the  continuation  of  the  Turkey, 
gneat  mountain-range  which,  under  Z5iP"'** 
the  name  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  ^^' 
the  Carpathiani^  and  the  Himalaya^  nms  like 
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ft  <nny  girdle  around  the  globe — ^forms  a  vast 
lurrief  between  the  Black  8ea  and  the  Caspian. 
]nacce<ssible  to  mortal  foot,  alternately  fflitter^ 
ing  in  a  cloudless  sun,  and  enveloped  in  im- 
{venetrable  mists,  there 

"  Tbe  palaees  of  nature,  wbOM  nM  walls 
HaTc  ptanafljd  In  clouds  ttaeir  anowy  aealpa, 
And  tbrooed  eieniity  in  icy  halla 
or  eold  aublimity,  where  forma  and  (hUa 
Tbe  avalaucbe,  tlie  thunderbolt  of  anew,"* 

hare  from  the  earliest  times  formed  the  subject 
of  imaginative  mythology  and  fabled  terrors  to 
itic  inhabitants  of  Europe  and  Asia.  On  their 
frhivering  summits  the  fancy  of  .^schylus  made 
Prometheus  expiate  his  generous  self-devotion ; 
in  their  dark  caverns  the  Argonauts  sought  the 
Golden  Fleece.  The  poetry  of  Persia,  the  tides 
of  Arabia*  make  perpetual  mention  of  these 
awful  piles  of  rock,  the  abode  of  genii  and 
magiciana,  wrhich  seemed  to  them  to  ^und  the 
habitable  globe,  and  form  the  appropriate  scene 
of  punishment  for  the  rebellious  spirits.  They 
have  been  rendered  familiar  to  the  childhood 
of  all  in  the  charming  tales  of  Scheherezade ; 
they  have,  in  our  own  time,  been  the  theatre 
of  deeds  of  heroism  rivaling  the  Retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand,  and  the  triumph  of  Morgarten. 
Nor  is  Sacred  History  wanting  to  complete  the 
interest  of  the  mountains  which  have  formed 
the  sulject  of  so  many  fabled  adventures ;  for 
on  one  of  their  summits  the  ark  rested,  and  on 
the  sides  of  Ararat  the  rainbow  shone 
'*  Wbieb  flrat  spoke  peace  to  man.'^ 
In  a  military  point  of  view,  the  Caucasus 
^  forms  a  more  important  barrier  than 
(tsTaloeas  either  the  Alps  or  the  Pyrenees;  for, 
amjiuary  equally  with  them,  it  runs  from  sea 
**""*'■  to  sea,  and  it  is  more  inaccessible, 
and  leas  penetrated  by  passes  than  either.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  it  consists  of  two  vast  ranges, 
running,  like  tnose  of  the  Finster-Aarhom  and 
Monte-Koea,  opposite  to  each  other,  and  both 
terminating  in  a  peak  of  surpassing  magnitude 
aad  elevation.  The  Elbriu  is  the  culminating 
point  of  the  northern  of  the  two  ranees,  ana 
Mount  Ararat  of  the  southern.  Each  is  about 
15,300  feet  in  height,  or  as  nearly,  as  possible 
tbe  elevation  of  Mont  Blancf  The  medium 
elevation  of  the  two  chains  is  aoout  10,000  feet, 
sod  their  summits  are  so  rugged  and  sharp 
that,  except  in  a  few  places  where  they  are  in- 
tersected by  deep  and  narrow  ravines,  forming 
tbe  well-known  passes  through  them,  tiiey  are 
wholly  impassable  even  by  foot-soldiers.  Seen 
from  the  vast  steppes  which  stretch  to  the 
northward  from  its  front  toward  Tartary,  the 
Caucasus  presents  a  vast  barrier,  rising  insensi- 
bly from  1200  to  10,000  feet  in  hei^t  Im- 
mense downs,  covered  with  grass,  unbroken  by 
tree,  shrub,  or  rock,  compose  the  summits  of 
the  first  range,  which  in  general  does  not  exceed 
4000  feet  in  height ;  but  their  sides  are  fUrrow- 
ed  by  frightful  ravines,  whose  torrents  descend 


•  BvKoir.  , 

t  Tbe  Elbmx  baa  been  only  onoe  aaeended.  In  18S9-, 
H.  Kapftr,  of  tbe  Academy  of  St.  Peterabuig,  wHb  two 
oiber  gentleaieo,  aaoended  to  a  point  only  six  bundred 
fieet  below  tbe  aummit,  but  could  not  reacb  It,  owiof  to 
tbe  iUppertneaa  of  tbe  melting  anow.  In  tbe  nigbt,  bow- 
crer,  a  abepberd,  named  KiUar,  taking  advantage  of  tbe 
froat,  saimounted  tbe  dUBenltiea,  and  reaebed  Uie  aum- 
nui,  flrom  wbenoe  be  was  aeen  by  tbe  Rnaalan  detacb- 
neat  imder  General  Emanuel,  wbleb  waa  atationed  in 
tbe  vaBey.— FoiiToa,  p.  9. 


with  irresistible  violence  amidst  broken  scaurs 
and  rugged  thickets.  But  in  the  interior  ranee 
the  character  of  the  mountains  changes:  far 
above  the  traveler's  head  dark  forests  clothe 
their  sha^  sides;    their  summite  i  ponton 
start  up  into  a  thousand  fantastic  Guerre  des 
and  inaccessible  peaks,  which  repose  Ruaaiea 
in  icy  stillness  on  the  azure  firma-  J™  *''^*« 
ment'  MiDeur,i.S. 

Few  passes  accessible  to  troops  or  wheel- 
carriages  traverse  this  terrific  bar-  ^. 
rier.  The  principal  one,  through  Description 
which  the  great  military  road  of  oftbepaaaea 
Georgia  passes,  is  that  of  Vladi-  Jrongbtbe 
Caucase,  or  Dariel,  which  is  defend-  ^■'***"°"- 
ed  by  fortified  block-houses  at  all  the  stations^ 
and  which,  at  its  highest  point  of  elevation  at 
the  mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross,  is  1829  toises, 
or  ^974  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  being 
about  the  height  of  the  Great  St  Bernard  in 
Switzerland.  The  pass,  in  approaching  that 
summit,  forms  the  JPiloi  CoMcaMa  of  &e  an- 
cients, and  is  called  by  the  Persians  **  The  Iron 
Gate."  The  next  in  point  of  importance,  and 
which  forms  the  great  Russian  line  of  communi- 
cation to  the  eastern  parts  of  Georgia,  is  that 
which  goes  by  the  shore  of  the  Caspian,  through 
the  famous  vaiet  ofJDerberuL  This  celebrated 
pass,  the  Pilce  Albania  of  the  ancients,  is  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  a  perpendicular  precipice, 
1400  feet  in  elevation,  the  last  face  of^the  Cau- 
casus, and  the  waves  of  the  Caspian.  It  is  called 
now  the  "  Gates  of  Derbend,''  which  signifies 
narrow  passage.  The  Turks  call  it  Demir- 
Kai>i,  or  the  "  Gates  of  Iron."*  It  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  forms  the  western  end  of  this 
great  natural  barrier ;  these  fortifications,  like 
the  wall  of  China,  having  been  erected  in  an- 
cient times  by  the  kings  of  Persia,  to  avert  the 
incursions  of  the  Tartars.  They  never  had  this 
effect,  however,  for  any  length  of  time,  any 
more  than  the  wall  of  Antoiunns  had  that  of 
repelling  the  incursions  of  the  Caledonians,  or 
the  rampart  of  Trajan  those  of  the  northern 
Germana  The  chief  incursions  of  the  Tartars, 
which  proved  so  fiightfnl  a  scourge  to  Persia 
and  Asia  Minor,  those  of  Genghis  Khan  and  Tim- 
our,  were  effected  by  this  psss,  through  which 
repeatedly  thr^e  ana  four  hundred  thousand  of 
these  ruthless  barbarians  have  pass-  ,  ponton  10 
ed  on  horseback,  carrying  their  for-  is ;  Maite 
age  at  their  saddle-bows,  bent  on  Bran,  vU.  09, 
southern  devastation  and  plunder.*  ^' 

Asia  Minob,  which,  in  every  period  of  history, 
ha»  borne  an  important  part  alike  09, 

in  Asiatic  and  European  annals,  is  Deacnption  of 
a  country  of  great  extent^  inter-  Asia  Minor, 
sected  with  a  variety  of  mountain  ranges,  and 
in  its  valleys  and  plains  abounding  with  all  the 
choicest  giflks  of  nature.  The  cUmate  in  the 
valleys  of  Georgia,  which  stretch  to  the  south, 
is  nuld  and  temperate.  Sheltered  from  the 
chilly  blasts  of  the  north  by  the  huge  rampart 
of  the  Caucasus,  all  the  productions  of  the  tem- 
perate «>ne  come  to  maturity;  and  with  them 
are  blended,  where  the  valleys  approach  tbe 
plain  of  Mesopotamia,  the  palm-trees,  pome- 
granates^ and  aates  of  the  tropical  r^ona  It 
18  on  these  sunny  slopes  that  the  Garden  of 
Eden  is  placed  by  Scnpture,  and  from  thence 
that  the  numan  race  set  out  in  its  pilgrimage 
through  the  globe.    On  the  banks  or  the  Kara, 
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which  deflcendfl  through  the  rival  chains  of  £1- 
broz  and  Ararat  to  the  Caspian,  the  beauty  of 
nature  realizes  all  that  the  unagination  of  Mil- 
ton has  conceived  of  the  charms  of  Paradise ; 
and  it  is  rivaled  by  the  surpassing  loveliness 
of  those  of  the  Kuban,  which  forces  its  way 
throutfh  rocky  precipices  from  the  western 
shoulder  of  Elbruz  to  the  Black  Sea.  Vines, 
olives,  apricots,  peaches,  and  all  the  more  deli- 
cate fruits,  are  tnere  found  in  profusion ;  while 
green  pastures  nourish  innumerable  flocks  on 
the  mountain  sides;  and  the  finest  crops  of 
wheat,  maize,  and  barley,  reward  the  labor  of 
the  husbandmen  at  their  feet  The  beneficence 
of  physical  nature  may  be  judged  of  by  the  ex- 
traordinary perfection  of  the  animals  of  all  kinds 
wiiich  are  round  in  that  favored  region,  and 
tiie  exauisite  beauty  of  the  women,  celebrated 
over  all  the  world  as  combining  all  that  is  most 
perfect  in  the  human  figure.  Erzeroum  is  the 
capital  of  this  beautiful  region,  as  of  the  whole 
of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  a  city  containing  a  hun- 
I  Remigg'B  Yoy-  dred  thousand  inhabitants ;  the 


Maite  Bran,  yU.  stantinople  in  the  government 
•8»  **■  and  defense  of  the  empire.* 

Although  Turkey  has  repeatedly  been  threat- 
's ened  by  Russia  from  the  side  of  Asia 
Military  re-  Minor,  and  the  greatest  danger  she 
•oarces  of  has  ever  run,  as  will  appear  in  the 
Asitt  Minor.  g^Qel,  has  arisen  in  that  quarter, 
}  et  tlie  miUtar}r  resources  of  that  part  of  the 
«'ttonmn  dominions  are  very  great,  and  such 
ais.  if  nbly  led  and  fuUy  drawn  forth,  would 
seem  capable  of  enabling  it  even  to  assume  the 
otfcnaive  in  that  direction.  The  Pacha  of  Erze- 
roum has,  in  time  of  war,  twenty  thousand 
regular  troops  at  his  disposal,  to  wnich,  when 
Uie  strength  of  the  Osmanlis  is  fully  called 
forth,  two  hundred  thousand  hard^  and  brave 
irregulars  may  be  added,  all  admirable  horse- 
men, and,  though  undisciplined,  thoroughly 
trained  individually  to  the  use  of  arms.  The 
formidable  nature  of  this  force  arises  from  the 
fact,  that  the  Miiseulmans  in  the  Asiatic  provinces 
of  Turkey  form  a  decided  majority  of  tne  inhab- 
itants ;  they  compose  twelve  millions  out  of  six- 
teen millions  of  its  entire  population.  Though 
not  capable  of  moving  in  masses  under  fire,  or 
meeting  the  discipline  battalions  of  Russia  in 
the  open  field,  these  hardy  irregulars  are  most 
formidable  in  the  defense  of  woody  fastnesses 
or  rocky  heights^  often  extremely  so  in  a  swarm 
9  Fonton,  charge,  and  inferior  to  none  in  the 
106,  307 ;  world  in  the  tenacity  with  which 
Vblcini,  25.  they  maintain  walled  towna' 

The  nature  of  the  country  in  Asia  Minor,  espe- 
^  cially  between  the  Caucasus  and  its 

Moantainous  capital,  Erzeroum,  adds  immense- 
•ature  of  the  ly  to  its  defensible  nature  against 
wirnSt^  a  northern  invader.  Extremely 
'  mountainous,  intersected  in  all  di- 
rections by  ranses  of  hills,  in  general  rugged  and 
precipitous,  and  yet  so  twisted  and  interwoven 
with  each  other  that  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity 
often  to  cross  over  them,  it  is  as  impervious  to 
regular  European  troops^  burdened  with  artil- 
lery and  chariots,  as  it  is  easy  of  passaffe  to  the 
Turkish  hordes,  who  are  seldom  troubled  with 
•ay  such  encumbrmnoes.    Fortresses  strong,  ac- 
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cording  to  Oriental  ideas,  and  very  diiBcult 
of  reduction  to  an  invader  without  artillery', 
guard  the  most  iinportant  passes,  or  crown 
the  overhanging  cli£n.  Few  roads,  and  most  of 
them  practicable  only  for  horses  or  foot-soldiers, 
traverse  this  rugged  region.  That  by  the  coast 
stops  at  Trebizond.  Only  one  road  fit  for  car- 
riages traverses  the  centre  of  the  country  by 
Ears  to  Erzeroum,  and  it  is  defended  by  several 
formidable  forts.  Altogether,  Asia  Minor  pre- 
sented the  greatest  possible  difficulties  to  an 
invadinff  army;  ana  they  were  much  aug- 
mented oy  the  tyrannical  nature  of  the  Turkish 
government,  which  had  rendered  great  part  of 
uie  country  a  perfect  desert,  and  in  all  so  thin- 
ly inhabited  as  to  be  incapable  of  fur- 
nishing the  supplies  necessary  for  a  ^^"^^ 
lai^e  army.'*  * 

The  Caucasus  has,  from  the  earliest  times, 
been  the  abode  of  tribes  inured  to  05, 
privations  by  necessity,  stimulated  The  Canes- 
to  exertion  by  sufifering.  It  is  a  mis-  ■*■"  J^bea. 
take  to  suppose  that  the  great  migrations  of  the 
human  species  have  descended  from  its  snowy 
ridges.  Mountaineers  seldom  emigrate,  at  least 
in  inland  situations,  though  they  often  plunder 
the  vales  beneath ;  it  is  the  herdsmen  of  the 
plains  who  traverse  the  globe.  The  very  rigor 
of  their  climate,  the  churlishness  of  the  soil,  the 
hardships  of  their  situation,  attach  them  the 
more  strongly  to  their  native  land. 

"  No  prodact  here  the  barren  hills  aflbrd. 
But  man  and  ete^,  the  soldier  and  his  sword ; 
No  vernal  bloom  their  torpid  rocks  array. 
But  winter,  lingering,  chills  the  lap  of  May. 
Yet  every  good  hie  native  wilda  impart, 
Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart ; 
And  e'en  those  hills  that  roond  his  mansion  riss. 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fhnd  supplies. 
Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  confonns. 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  stonns ; 
So  the  lood  torrent,  snd  the  whirlwind's  roar. 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more.'^ 

Much  surprise  has  often  been  expressed  in 
western  Europe  at  the  inability  of  the  Russians, 
after  above  a  century  of  conflicts,  thoroughly 
to  subdue  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus;  but 
the  wonder  will  cease  when  it  is  recollected 
what  difficulty  the  Romans,  even  with  the 
strength  of  the  Ccesars,  had  to  subdue  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Alps,  who  guarded  the  very 
gates  of  Italy,  and  how  long,  in  our  own  duy. 
the  naked  Kaffirs,  who  never  could  bring  t^ix 
thousand  men  into  the  field,  withstood  the 
strength  of  Britain.  The  Caucasians  have  done 
no  more  with  the  Russians  than  they  have  done 
with  all  their  neighbors  for  three  thousand 
years:  plunder  is  to  them  the  condition  of  ex- 
istence ;  the  spoil  of  the  vales  at  their  feet,  their 
chief  excitement  in  war,  their  main  source  of 
riches  in  peace;  and  the  rugged  inaccess^ible 
nature  of  their  country  enables  them  long  to 
caiTy  on  their  depredations  with  impunity. 
The  Russian  army  of  the  Caucasus,  generally 
thirty  thousand  strong,  is  inured  to  con^tan't 
conflicts  with  the  mountaineers;  the  great  mil- 
itary roads  through  the  range  are  only  kept 
open  by  large  bodies  of  men ;  strong  forts  are 
placed  at  every  station,  and  the  very  ,  ^^ 
lazarettos  loopholed  and  guarded,  to  soT,  210 ; 
prevent  them  from  falUng  into  the  Maitehriia, 
hands  of  the  enemy.*  ^*>-  *^^»  ^ '  ■ 
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Based  upon  a  eorroet  appreeiatioii  of  the  iin- 
^  menae  advantageB  which  they  derive 
BuTrian  ^^^^™  their  own  unity,  and  the  weak- 
poUcy  oT  neas  to  which  their  neighboTB  are  ex- 
mUTfnm-^  poeed  by  their  divisions,  the  Rtuaian 
^'"^  \yo\iej  in  regard  to  all  of  them  has 
for  a  century  and  a  Enlf  been  directed  to  one 
object  This  ia  to  avoid  direct  conquest  or  fla- 
grant usurpation,  and  never  hazard  an  exten- 
sion of  territory  till  the  circumstances  of  the 
people,  from  wnom  it  is  to  be  wrested,  have 
renaer«d  them  incapable  of  resistance.  To  ac- 
complish this,  their  system  is  to  foment  discord 
and  divisions  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  ad- 
joining states,  and  protect  the  weaker  against 
the  stronger,  till  alt  effectual  means  of  resist- 
ance have  been  destroyed,  or  the  Muscovite 
strength  is  invoked  to  terminate  their  contests^ 
or  d^end  a  portion  of  the  people  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  rest  The  maxim  "  Divide  et  Im- 
9erar  is  not  less  the  rule  of  conduct  of  the  cab- 
met  of  St  Petenburg  than  it  was  of  the  Roman 
senate,  and  now  is  of  the  English  government 
in  India.  By  this  means,  the  appearance  of 
direct  aggression  is  in  general  avoided,  the  path 
of  conquest  is  prepared  before  it  is  attempted, 
and  the  dominant  power  is  frequently  on  the 
defensive  when  hostilities  actually  commence, 
or  it  takes  up  arms  only  on  an  urgent  and  ap- 
parently irresistible  appeal  for  protection  from 
some  suffering  people  in  its  vicmity.  It  is,  in 
truth,  the  natural  and  usual  policy  of  the  strong 
in  presenee  of  the  weak,  of  the  united  when  sur^ 
rounded  by  the  divided ;  and  so  great  is  the  ad- 
vantage which  in  these  respects  they  possess, 
that  they  can  in  general  drive  their  future  vic- 
tims into  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and 
themselvee  maintain  the  semblance  of  modera- 
tion, while  perseveringly  pursuing  a  system  of 
oniversal  conquest 
The  situation  of  Russia,  and  the  political  and 
^  religions  circumstances  of  the  people 

Bxtnpiesof  ^7  whom  she  is  surrounded,  have 
Ike  aMdiea-  contributed  no  less  than  her  internal 
iMB^^^is  unity  and  strength  to  the  advantages 
'"""*'•■  she  nas  derived  from  tJie  prosecution 
of  this  policy.  Placed  midway  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  she  touches  on  the  one  side  the  states 
torn  by  the  social  passions  of  Europe ;  on  the 
other,  those  divided  by  the  divisions  of  religion 
snl  raoe  which  distract  Asia  United  in  am- 
bition and  feeling  herself,  she  is  surrounded  by 
ODuntries  dlsturMl  by  every  passion  which  can 
afflict  or  desolate  the  wortcL  In  Poland,  the 
path  of  conquest  had  been  prepared  for  her  by 
"tlie  insane  ambition  of  a  pleoeian  noblesse, 
as  John  Sobieski  called  it^  and  the  divisions  of 
a  people  in  whom  it  was  hard  to  say  whether 
Ute  passion  for  freedom,  or  the  inability  to  bear 
its  excitement  or  exercise  its  powers,  have  been 
the  most  conspicnoua  In  Turkey  she  found 
above  seven  millions  of  Christians  oppressed  by 
little  more  than  three  millions  of  Turxs ;  and  by 
raising  the  standard  of  the  Cross^  and  preach- 
ing a  erusade,  she  could  at  any  time,  at  once, 
rouse  to  the  highest  pitch  the  religious  enthn- 
nasm  of  her  own  subjects,  and  proportionably 
distract  the  feelings  and  weaken  the  strength 
of  her  opponents.  In  Asia,  where  the  Mussul- 
mao^  were  three  to  one,  she  enjoyed  almost  equal 
advants^es.  though  of  an  opposite  description; 
fur  the  Christian  religion  had  taken  refuge  in 


the  hills  of  (reorgia  from  tiie  sabres  of  the 
Turks  or  the  cimeters  of  the  Persians;  and  the 
constant  attacks,  of  which  they  were  the  ob- 
jects^ from  one  or  other  of  these  powers,  nata> 
rally  led  to  her  protection  being  invoked  by 
her  suffering  co-religionists  between  the  Euxine 
and  the  Caspian,  and  the  valor  and  hardihood 
of  the  hills  oein^  arrayed  under  her  banners 
against  the  ambition  and  fimaticism  of  the 
plaina 

Peter  the  Greats  who  fully  appreciated  these 
advantages  of  his  situation,  first  . 
made  use  of  them  and  gave  the  uiterveMlan  or 
earliest  example  of  the  system  of  Peter  the  Great 
Intebvkmtion.  Passionately  desir-  in  tin  aflkin  oT 
ous  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  jj^jff**'*"* 
sensitively  alive  to  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  his  subjects  labored  from 
their  inland  and  remote  situation,  it  was  his 
great  object  to  extend  his  frontiers  to  maritime 
stationsb  By  the  con<iuest  of  Courland  and 
Livonia^  ana  construction  of  St  Petersburg,  he 
•coomplidied  this  in  the  north ;  by  the  conquest 
of  the  Crimea  his  successors  effected  it  in  the 
south ;  by  the  interventions  in  the  Caucasus  and 
Geoigia  they  brought  their  standards  down  to 
the  Caspian.  All  these  conquests,  which  en- 
tirely altered  the  position  of  Russia,  and  from 
a  remote  inland  rendered  it  a  first-rate  political 
power,  were  effected  by  Russia  taking  advan- 
tage of  her  central  situation,  and  steadily  di- 
recting her  energies  to  these  objects.  The  op- 
pression of  the  inhabitants  of  Georgia,  who 
were  Christians,  by  their  formidable  Mussulman 
neighbors  in  Persia  and  Turkey  in  Asia,  gave 
Peter  a  pretext  for  intervening  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Caucasus;  "not,"  as  the  Russian  historians 
express  it,  "  in  order  to  eitend  the  limits  of  his 
empire  by  distant  forei^  conquests;  but  in 
order  to  prove  the  faoihty  with  which  Russia 
could  pusti  its  dominions  to  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  to  consolidate  its  conquests,  extend  ite 
influence,  establish  regularity  in  the  relations 
of  different  states,  and  permit  the  ^wth,  under 
i  ts  powerful  shield,  of  an  order  of  things 
accessible  to  tJie  development  of  com-  79  g)!^' 
mercial  relationa"^  * 

Inspired  with  these  ideas,  Peter  set  out  ten 
years  after  his  disaster  on  the  Pruth,  09. 
at  the  head  of  80,000  men,  for  the  EstabUah- 
Caucasus  and^  passing  through  the  ^^^^^ 
Gates  of  Derbend  in  less  than  a  year,  ^xm  Cauca- 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole  stu  and  on 
country  between  the  Euxine  and  tlwCaapiaa. 
the  Caspian,  as  far  as  Astrabad.  The  Caucasus 
resounded  with  his  exploits:  the  conquerors 
of  Pultowa  were  irresistible  to  these  rude 
mountaineers ;  for  the  first  time  in  history  the 
hill  tribes  of  Central  Asia  felt  the  superiority 
of  European  arms  and  discipline.  Persia  and 
Turkey  were  alike  compelled  to  yield  to  hie 
ascendency;  and  by  the  treaties  of  1723  and 
1724  the  Russian  dominion  was  extended  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Araxes  and  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian.  Subsequently,  and  for  nearly  seventy 
years,  the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus  were  the 
theatre  of  almost  incessant  contests  between 
the  Russians^  Turks,  and  Persians^  who  eon* 
tended  with  each  other  for  their  possession; 
and  not  less  with  the  Caucasians  themselvei^ 
who  seldom  allowed  the  dominion  of  any  to 
I  extend  beyond  the  fortified  posts  which  they 
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ooeupied.  But  at  length  an  important  event 
took  place,  which  east  the  balance  decisively 
in  favor  of  Russia,  and  established  the  Musco- 
vite dominion  in  a  durable  and  solid  manner  to 
the  south  of  the  mountains.    This  was  the  be- 

2ue8t  of  Geoi^e  XIIL,  Prince  of  6eor(j|iat  who, 
imself  a  Christian,  and  feeling  that  his  Chris- 
tian subjects  conld  only  be  protected  from  Mus- 
sulman oppreasion  by  the  tutelaiy  arm  of  Rus- 
sia, bequeathed  his  whole  dominions 
iF^ton,  to  ^Q  Qjnp  pmQ  |,y  testamentary 

'  deed,  dated  28th  October,  1800.* 

The  deatii  of  Paul,  which  took  place  shortly 
after  tlus  events  caused  some  delay 
Acceptance  ^^  *^«  P"^  ^^  ^®  Russian  ^vern- 
of  the  crown  ment  in  the  acceptance  of  this  mag- 
of  Georaia  nificent  bequest;  but  at  length  the 
2iSJ*iUM.  Emperor  Alexander,  by  his  manifesto 
mder.  of  12th  September,  1801,  declared 

Septem.  12,  his  willingness  to  accede  to  it,  from 
'^^'  a  sense  of  duty,  and  a  desire  to 

protect  the  Christian  population  of  the  coun- 
try.* As  this  ipreat  acquisition  brought  the 
Russians  into  direct  contact  with  Turkey  and 
Persia  beyond  the  great  mountain-range  which 
had  hitherto  separated  them,  it  led  to  a  decis- 
ive change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  cabinet 
of  St  Petersburg  on  the  Caucasian  firontier. 
The  first  object  was  to  secure  and  strengthen 
the  central  military  road  across  the  mountains 
by  Yladi-Eaukas,  and  that  was  effected,  though 
at  the  expense  of  almost  continual  hostilities 
ever  since  with  the  mountain  tribes;  with 
Turkey  and  Persia  also  she  was  involved  in 
almost  constant  warfare,  but  there  the  weight 
and  discipline  of  the  Muscovites  ere  long  made 
themselves  felt  The  fortress  of  Gandja  was 
stormed  in  1803,  and  the  whole  western  range 
of  the  Caucasus  subjected  to  Russia;  and  at 
length,  after  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  in 
the  course  of  which  her  generals  had  often 
ereat  difficulty  in  making  head  agndnst  the 
forces  of  Persia  and  Turkey,  Derbend,  with  its 
important  Gates,  were  carried  and  strongly 
fortified,  Baka  reduced,  Anapa  on  the  Euxme 
battered  by  a  Russian  fleet,  and  the  Muscovite 

.  power  established  in  a  solid  manner  on  all  the 
western  slope  of  the  Caucasus,  as  far  as  the 
frontiers  of  the  pachalic  of  Erzeroum.    The 

.  peace  of  Bucharest  with  Turkey,  in  March, 
1812,  and  of  Gulistan  with  Persia,  on  12th 
October,  1818,  gave  durable  acquisitions  of 
great  value  to  Russia,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia 
—for  in  the  former  it  brought  her  frontier  for- 
ward to  the  Pruth,  and  rendered  her  master 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube;  while  in  the 
latter  it  gained  for  her  the  important  district 
between  the  Araxes  and  the  Akhaltakh  ran^e, 
as  far  as  the  chain  of  AUaghe^  These  acquisi- 
tions, besides  a  territory  of  great  extent,  ren- 
^  -  dered   the   Russians  mastera  of  the 

100^109?'  whole  southern  slope  of  the  Cauca- 
sus,' and  brought  their  outposts  with- 


*  "  Ce  n'est  pas  poor  aceroilre  nos  forces,  oe  n'eat  pas 
dana  la  voe  d'  incer^t,  ou  poor  6tendie  lea  limitea  d'nn 
empire  deja  ai  vaate,  que  nona  acceptona  le  fkrdeaa  da 
trdne  de  Georgie ;  le  aentiment  de  notre  di(nit6,  l^onneur, 
llittmanit^  aevle  noua  ont  impoa6  le  deroir  aacri  de  ne 

Ea  reaiaiar  aiix  eria  de  aooflyance  paitia  de  voire  aein,  de 
toumer  de  Toa  tdtea  lea  maax  qui  Tona  affligent  et 
d*introdaire  en  Georgia  un  gouTernement  fort,  capable 
d'adminiatrer  la  juatiee  aTec^quite,  de  proc6ger,  la  Tie,  et 
lea  biena  de  cbaenn  et  d'^tendre  ear  toua  r^gide  de  la  loi." — 
FroclanuUionde  fETKpenur flSthStp.flSOO,  Fohtoh,04. 


in  a  comparatively  short  distance  of  the  great 
frontier  Persian  fortress  of  Erivan. 

As  the  territories  thus  acquired  by  the  Rus- 
sians, both  toward  Persia  and  Asia  ^^ 
Minor,  however,  were  almost  entire-  Wars  with 
ly.  mountainous,  inhabited  by  semi-  the  Cauca- 
barbarous  tribes,  passionately  enam-  {Jj^'jIJl? 
ored,  like  all  mountaineers,  of  free-  tore  with' 
dom,  and  long  inured  to  the  practical  Turkey  and 
enjoyment  of  its  blessings  and  its  P«"*»- 
discord,  under  the  nomin^  rule  of  Persia  and 
Turkey,  they  brought  them  into  almost  con- 
stant hostilities  with  the  Caucasian  tribes. 
These  rude  but  pliant  mountaineers  were  not 
long  of  discovermg  the  weight  of  the  Musco- 
vite yoke.  Immense  was  Uie  difference  be- 
tween its  systematic  exactions^  supported  by 
regular  armies  traversing  great  mihtar^  roads, 
every  post  of  which  was  strongly  fortified,  and 
never  abandoned,  and  the  occasional  and  trans- 
itory irruptions  of  the  pachas  to  which  thej 
had  been  accustomed,  wno  retired  after  their 
spoil  had  been  collected,  and  were  not  seen  for 
years  again.  Hostilities  in  consequence  broke 
out  on  all  sides;  the  power  of  Russia  was  soon 
confined  to  the  fortresses  occupied  by  its  own 
troops,  many  of  which  yielded  to  the  fierce  as- 
sault of  the  mountfljneers ;  and  it  was  even 
with  great  difficulty  ihat  they  succeeded  in 
maintaininff  the  great  military  lines  of  the 
Yladi-Eaukas  and  the  Gates  of  berbend.  The 
courts  of  Ispahan  and  Constantinople  were  not 
slow  in  perceiving  the  advantages  which  this 
state  of  things  promised  to  affonl  them,  espe- 
cially as  Turkey  appeared  at  that  period  about 
to  be  involved  m  hostilities  with  Rus&ia  on  the 
Danube.  They  fomented  the  irritation,  and 
aided  the  incursions  of  the  tribes  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power;  and  at  length  an  open  war 
broke  out  between  Russia  and  Persia,  in  which 
the  question  at  issue  was,  which  was  to  become 
master  of  the  Caucasus.  The  prospect  was 
sufficiently  dark  for  Russia;  her  army  beyond 
the  Caucasus,  which  the  Czar  could  bring  into 
the  field,  consisted  only  of  eight  battalions  of 
infantry,  one  r^ment  of  cavalry,  and  some 
thousand  irreguuirs^  in  all  not  ten  thousand 
combatants ;  while  that  of  the  Persians  was  of 
triple  the  strength,  consisting  of  16,000  regular 
infantry,  12,000  regular  cavalry,  and  ^  -  ^ 
8000  irregulars,  besides  24  pieces  of  loe,  us.' 
cannon.^ 

But  then  was  seen,  as  in  India  under  the 
guidance  of  Clive  and  Wellington,        .^g. 
what  can  be  done  by  the  vigor  and  BatUe  of 
capacity  of  one   roan.      The  little  EUaabetb- 
Russian  army  was  commanded  by  a  5^5^°*'®' 
hero  destinea  to  distinguished  celeb- 
rity  in   future   times,    General    Pasxewitch. 
Skillfully  bringing  all  his  guns  to  bear  on  the 
Persian  centre,  he  opened  upon  it  a  concentric 
fire  of  such  severity  that  it  was  already  shaken, 
when  the  Russian  battalions,  advancing  with 
the  bayonety  completed  its  rout    Driven  back 
in  wild  confusion,  the  whole  centre  took  to 
flight,  and  the  wings,  which  had  never  yet 
fired  a  shot,  finding  themselves  separated  and 
deserted,  fled  in  confusion. .  The  whole  artillery 
aud  baggage  of  the  conquered  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors^  and  the  Persian  ,  »    . 
forces  were  soon  driven  out  of  the  uc^n?!* 
Russian  territory'.* 
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Euiy  next  year  opjerations  recommenced, 
and  tne  Rufieuina^  being  considerably 
Gloriooa  f^pforced,  were  able  to  bring  16,000 
pemoe  wttli  m«n  into  the  field.  The  enect  was 
ra^  deciftiye.  Sardar-AbadandNakhitch- 
J^^"w»  evan  were  taken,  £bitan  carried  by 
assault^  and  Tabris  opened  its  gates. 
Threatened  with  deetrnction,  the  Persians  had 
no  resource  but  in  submission,  and  on  29th 
October,  1827,  a  peace  was  concluded  between 
the  courts  of  St  Petersburg  and  Ispahan,  on 
terms  eminently  adyanta^eous  to  the  former. 
By  this  treaty  the  Muscovite  dominions  in  Asia 
were  greatly  au^^ented.  The  Khanat  of 
Talish,  the  provmce  Und  great  fortress  of 
Eriran,  were  ceded  by  the  Persians,  and  the 
Huseoyite  dominion  came  to  include  the  holy 
mountain  of  Ararat  In  addition  to  this»  Per- 
sia eeded  the  important  harbor  of  Anapa  on 
the  Black  Sea  to  Russia,  with  its  adjacent  ter- 
ritory. These  names  will  convey  but  little 
ideas  to  a  European  reader;  but  it  will  aid  the 
fiMility  of  conception  to  say  that  it  gave  the 
RufisiAns  the  entire  dominion  of  the  Caucasus^ 
afid  as  thorough  a  command  of  the  entrances 
into  Persia  as  would  be  given  to  France  by  the 
aeqoiaition  of  the  whole  of  Switzerland  and 
SaToy,  with  the  fortresses  of  Alessan- 
lM*n?'  ^^"^  '^^  Mantua,  and  the  harbor  of 
'  '  Genoa,  for  an  irruption  into  Italy.  ^ 
The  system  of  intervention,  so  successfully 
.  practiced  by  the  Russians  in  Asia, 

jjUn^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  *^^y  ^ken  advantage  of 
Waiiactala  in  Europe  The  peculiar  situation  of 
aodBfolilar  the  provinces  of  Moldavia,  Walla- 
chia,  and  Servia,  which  adjoined  the 
sontliem  provinces  of  Russia,  gave  them  great 
advantages  for  the  prosecution  of  that  system. 
Although  the  two  lormer  provinces  haa  been 
conquered  by  the  Turks,  yet  they  had  never 
been  thoroughly  reduced  to  subjection,  and 
were  rather  in  the  condition  of  tributary  states 
than  provinces  of  the  empire.  They  paid  an 
annual  tribute  to  the  Porte,  but  they  were  eov- 
emed  by  their  own  rulers,  or  "hospodars, '  as 
they  were  called,  who  were  nominated  by  the 
Sultan;  and  as  the  great  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants were  Christians,  they  were  chosen  in 
eeneral  from  the  descendants  of  the  princes  of 
the  old^  Byzantine  empire,  who  dwelt  at  the 
Fanar  in  ConstanUnople.  Servia,  a  strong 
mountainous  and  wooded  country,  had  long 
aspired  after,  and  in  some  decree  attained,  the 
blessings  of  independence.  Under  their  intre- 
pid leader,  Gzemy  George,  its  inhabitants  had, 
m  the  bmnning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
waged  a  Lonsr  and  bloody  war  with  the  Otto- 
mans; and  alUiottgh  it  terminated,  on  the  whole, 
to  their  disadvantage,  and  the  Turks  remained 
in  poaseseion  of  the  principal  fortresses  in  the 
eountry,  and  compelled  a  tribute  from  the  in- 
habitants^ yet  their  subjection  was  more  nominal 
than  real ;  the  power  of  the  Osnuuilis  did  not  in 
troth  extend  beyond  the  range  of  the  guns  of 
their  fortresses;  and  in  the  rural  districts  the 
people,  nine-tenths  of  whom  were  Christians, 
practically  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  self-govern- 
ment and  independence. 

Suhsei;^nent  to  the  time  of  Peter  the  Greats 
the  Ruanans  had  repeatedly  made  such  sood 
use  of  this  distracted  state  of  the  northern 
provineei  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  as  to  have 


more  than  once  brought 'it  to  the  verge  of  dis- 
solution. After  the  victories  of  ^^ 
Marshal  Munich  in  1789,  and  of  RomUd  sys- 
the  Austrians  and  Russians  under  temofinier- 
Prince  Cobourg  in  1789,  and  the  !S5lS?*5L« 
taking  of  Belgrade,  the  Russians  »*«"«»«">«»- 
were  earnestly  counseled  by  their  general  to 
march  direct  upon  Constantinople,  and  rouse  a 
national  war  by  proclaiming  the  independence 
of  the  Greeks  under  a  Chiistian  prince;*  and  al- 
though the  intervention  of  the  other  European 
powers  prevented  that  design  from  being  car- 
ried into  execution  at  that  time,  yet  it  was  only 
postponed.  Peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
IS  never  more  than  a  truce ;  the  designs  of  tl^e 
cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  on  Constantinople  are 
unchanged  and  unchangeable.  The  Empress 
Catherine  christened  her  youngest  grandson, 
brother  of  Alexander,  Conttantine,  b^use  foi 
him  she  destined  the  throne  of  Constantinople^ 
and  that  of  St  Petersburg  for  the  elder  brother. 
Although  the  designs  of  immediate  conquest 
were  laid  aside  for  the  present,  the  foundation 
was  established  for  future  inroads  in  the  right 
of  intervention,  stipulated  for  the  cabinet  of  St 
Petersburg  in  the  affairs  of  Wallachia,  Molda- 
via and  Servia,  by  the  treaties  between  the 
Russians  and  Turks  in  1774,  1792,  and  1812. 
The  Diran,  pressed  by  necessity,  glad  to  avert 
or  postpone  the  cession  of  fortresses  or  prov- 
inces, and  not  foreseeing  the  use  which  would 
be  made  of  this  rights  acceded  to  it  without 
difficulty,  and  thereby  gave  the  Russians  the 
means,  at  any  time  when  they  might  deem  it 
expedient,  of  availing  themselves  of  some  real 
or  imaginary  grievance,  under  which  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  Turkey  might  be 
thought  to  labor,  to  declare  war  ivMUntini 
upon  the  Porte.  All  the  subse-  57,  m?  Goiw 
quent  wars  between  the  two  pow-  don'a  Greek 
ers  have  taken  their  rise  from  Uiese  f^«*?J*<»°» 
treatie8.»t 

*  "  Aprde  la  yictoire  quMl  avail  remportte  &  Stawont- 

Snc^,  prda  Choczim,  entre  le  Dneister  et  le  Prath,  le 
ardcbal  Munich  ^crivit  de  Jasay  aux  oonaeUlera  de  son 
Imp^ratrioe, '  qu^il  lUlait  proflter  dee  circonatancea  ftvor^ 
ablee.  et  marcner  rhmis  aux  Grecsy  aur  Conatantlnople, 
que  r61an,  I'enttaouaiaame  et  Teap^raiice  de  eette  nation, 
ne  ae  recronTeraient  peot-^cre  jamaia  port6a  i  on  parell 
point.'"— VALlMTiiri,  193. 

t  Thia  right  of  mterventUm,  which  haa  ever  ainoo 
borne  ao  prominent  a  part  In  the  diflbrencea  and  diplomat- 
ic relations  of  Ruaaia  and  Turkey,  ia  fbunded  on  the  trea- 
ties of  Kainan^i  In  1774,  Jasay  in  179S,  and  Bucharest  in 
1812.  By  these  treatiea,  Ruaaia,  after  haVing  conquered^ 
restored  to  the  Porte,  first  the  whole,  and  afterward  a 
large  part  of  Bessarabia,  upon  the  following  among  other 
conditiona:  1.  The  Porte  engaged  to  protect  the  Chria- 
tian  religion  and  ehurehea,  without  hindering  in  any 
manner  the  free  exercise  of  the  former,  or  putUng  any  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  repairing  the  latter,  or  building  new 
churches.  S.  To  restore  to  the  eonrents,  or  the  persons 
from  whom  they  had  been  taken,  their  lands  ia  the  dis- 
tricts of  BrahiloT,  Chociim,  and  Bender,  and  to  hold  the 
ecdeslaatlcs  in  that  consideration  which  their  aacred 
office  required.  3.  To  have  regard  to  humanity  and  gen- 
erosity in  the  levying  of  taxes,  and  to  receive  them  through 
deputiea  to  be  chosen  every  two  yeara.  4.  That  neither 
the  pacha  nor  any  other  person  should  be  entitled  to  levy 
taxes,  or  make  exactlona  of  any  deacription,  excepting 
such  aa  were  authorised  by  decree  or  custom.  3.  That 
the  natives  should  enjoy  all  the  advaatagea  which  they  had 
in  the  reign  of  Mohammed  IV.  6.  The  provlncea  of  Molds* 
via  and  Wallachia  were  to  be  allowed  to  have  chargea* 
d*aflUres  with  the  Sublime  Porte,  of  the  Christian  com- 
munion, to  watch  over  the  intereata  of  the  Prinoipalitiea, 
and  their  agents  were  to  ei^y  the  privileges  of  embassa- 
dors by  the  law  of  nations.  7.  The  ministers  of  Russia 
were  to  be  permitted  to  inake  repreaentatlona  in  fkvor  of 
the  PrinelpaUties,  and  complain  of  the  infractioa  of  thsss 
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The  court  of  St  Petersburg  msde  great  efforts 
70,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
Repeated  in-  centnry  to  raise  the  population  of 
wurrectionsof  the  southern  provinces  of  Turkey 
the  Greeks,  ggjjngt  ^h^jy  Ottoman  oppressors. 
With  such  success  were  their  exertions  attend- 
ed, that  more  than  once  the  Morea,  Albania, 
and  the  Isles,  were  roused  into  insurrection 
against  the  Turks,  and  for  some  years  the  Morea 
was  practically  independent  The  effect  of  these 
insurrections,  which  were  all  in  the  end  sup- 
pressed, was  to  the  last  degree  disastrous  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  but  it  produced 
an  inextinguishable  and  indelible  hatred  be- 
tween them  and  their  oppressors.  At  the  pe- 
riod of  its  final  subjugation  by  the  Turks  in 
1717,  the  Peloponnesus  was  supposed  to  con- 
tain 200,000  innabitants,  but  during  the  course 
of  the  century  many  fearful  calamities  contrib- 
uted to  thin  their  number.  In  1766  a  dread- 
ful plague  appeared,  which  carried  off  one-half 
of  tnem.  Before  they  had  well  recovered  from 
this  calamity,  the  ill-conducted  expedition  of 
Orloff  in  1770  occasioned  still  heavier  misfor^ 
tunes,  for  the  inhabitants  were  excited  to  re- 
bellion, and  after  having  expelled  the  Turks  at 
firsts  they  were  abandoned  by  the  Russians, 
and  overwhelmed  by  a  horde  of  Albanians, 
who  exercised  unbounded  cruelty  and  rapacity 
over  the  whole  country  for  the  next  ten  y^ears. 
In  1780  these  severities  produced  another  in- 
surrection; and  the  Empress  Catherine,  by  send- 
ing her  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean,  effected  a 
powerful  diversion  in  favor  of  the  Greeks ;  but 
they  were  again  abandoned  by  their  allies,  the 
Ottonuins  renewed  their  oppression,  the  plague 
reappeared  in  1781 ;  and  such  was  the  devas- 
tation produced  by  these  concurring  causes, 
that  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  100,000 
souls.  Disheartened  by  these  repeated  deser- 
tions and  misfortunes,  the  Greeks  in  the  next 
war,  which  broke  out  in  1789,  refused  to  move, 
and  the  Empress  transferred  her  intrigues  to 
Epirus,  wfiere  her  agents  succeeded  in  stirrinff 
up  axk  insurrection  of  the  Souliotes,  who  gained 
a  Drilliant  victory  over  Au  Pacha,  the  Uon  of 
Janina,  as  he  was  called,  while  the  islanders 
carried  on  for  some  months  a  brill- 
»OoPdon,l.  jj^^t  but  fruitless  contest  with  the 

'     '         navy  of  Constantinople.^ 

These  repeated  and  unsuccessful  insurrec- 
_  tions  had  produced  a  more  uni- 

Matoalexu-  ^^fsal  and  bitter  feeling  of  exas- 
peration of  cbe  peration  in  Greece  against  the  Os- 
Greeks  and  manlis  than  in  any  other  part  of 
^"'^*  the  Ottoman  dominions.  Deeds  of 

cruelty  had  been  mutually  inflicted,  deadly 
threats  interchanged,   which  could  never  be 


treaties  whenever  circumstances  might  require  it.  8. 
Russia  restored  the  islands  in  the  Archipelago  which  she 
had  conquered,  stipulating  for  the  inhabitants  the  same 
priTileges,  and  fbr  herself  the  same  right  of  interrention. 
as  obtdned  in  regard  to  the  Principalities.  9.  The  treaty 
of  Bucharest.  inlSlS,  stipulated  that  the  Servians  should 
have  the  right  of  administering  their  own  affUrs,  upon 
paying  a  moderate  contribution  to  the  Porte.  It  was  nat- 
oral  and  laudable  In  the  Russian  government  to  make 
these  stipulations  in  fhvor  of  their  co-religionists  in  Tur- 
key, especially  when  subjected  to  such  a  ruthless  and  des- 
potic government  as  that  of  the  Ottomans ;  but  it  was  evi- 
dent what  innumerable  pretenses  for  interfering  in  the  in- 
ternal aflhirs  of  Turkey  these  claims  were  calculated  to 
fbmish.  In  truth,  ttiey  inserted  the  point  of  the  wedge 
which  might  at  any  time  split  the  Ottoman  empire  in 
pieces.— See  the  treaties  in  Scroill,  TraitSs  de  Paiaf, 
xlv.  67,  503,  539. 


either  forgotten  or  forgiven.  The  sava^  dis^ 
position  and  arrogant  temper  of  the  Turks, 
which  is  often  obliterated  during  the  tranquil- 
lity of  peace,  reappeared  with  terrible  severity 
during  these  disastrous  contests.  Not  a  village 
in  the  Morea  but  bore  testimony  to  the  ravages 
of  the  Ottoman  torch ;  not  a  family  but  mourn- 
ed a  father,  brother,  or  son,  cut  on  by  the  Turk- 
ish sabre,  or  a  daughter  or  sister  carried  off  to 
the  captivity  of  the  Turkish  harema  llie  Turks 
had  almost  as  great  injuries  to  avenge;  for  in 
the  political,  not  less  than  the  physical  world, 
action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite; 
and  the  cruel  law  of  retaliation  is  the  invaria- 
ble and  unavoidable  resQurce  of  suffering  hu- 
manity. The  disposition  of  the  Greeks,  light, 
gay,  and  volatile  as  their  ancestors  in  the  days 
of  Alcibiades,  rendered  them  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner accessible  to  the  influence  of  these  feelings, 
and  turned  the  ardent  spirit  of  an- 
cient genius  into  the  inextinguishable  i?^*"*'*" 
thirst  for  present  vengeance.^  '     * 

The  first  dawn  of  the  Greek  revolution  ap- 
peared in  the  dubious  hostility,  and        73.    ^ 
at  last  open  rebellion,  of  Ali  Pacha. '^  Insurreetioa 
This  celebrated  man,  at  once  one  of  •** ^li  Pacha. 


*  Ali  Pacha  was  bom  in  a  little  village  of  Epirus,  from 
which  he  took  his  name.  His  fhther,  Veli-Bey,  having 
been  despoiled  of  his  share  of  the  little  paternal  inherit- 
ance by  his  elder  brothers,  engaged  as  a  private  soldier  in 
one  of  those  bands  of  nomad  adventurers  common  in  Al- 
bania, where  men  became  aliemately  heroes  and  banditti. 
Having  risen  to  command  amone  his  comrades,  Veli-Bey 
re-entered  his  native  village  at  the  head  of  his  band,  and 
burned  his  brothers  in  the  house  which  had  besa  the  sub- 
ject of  contention  between  them.  After  this  ha  was  ap* 
pointed  Asa  of  Tebelen,  and  married  the  daughter  of  a 
bey,  named  Chamco,  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  and  a  sav- 
age energetic  character,  in  whose  veins  simie  of  the  blood 
of  Scanderbeg  is  said  to  have  flowed.  She  transmitted 
to  her  son  Ali,  who  afterward  became  the  pacha,  the  en- 
ergy, the  passions,  and  the  ferocity  of  her  race. 

Veli-Bey  died  young ;  but  his  widow  Chamco,  who  was 
endowed  with  a  masculine  energetic  spirit  and  indomi- 
table courage,  resolved  to  preserve  fbr  ha  children,  by 
intrigue,  the  force  of  arms,  and  the  influence  of  her  beau- 
ty, which  was  still  at  its  zenith,  the  power  which  her 
husband  had  acquired  in  Tebelen.  She  left  her  retreat  in 
Tebelen,  put  on  the  dress  of  the  other  sex,  and  placing 
herself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  the  mountain  chiefs  of 
Albania,  who  were  devoted  to  her  by  admiration  for  her 
courage  and  the  influence  of  her  charms,  ventured  to 
measure  her  strength  with  the  enonies  of  her  hueband's 
house,  who  contended  with  her  for  the  command  in  Tebe- 
len. She  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner;  but,  like  the 
Greeks  of  <rid,  she  subdued  her  conquerors  by  her  chamtSy 
and  being  ransomed  by  a  young  Greek  whom  she  had  cap- 
tivated by  her  beauty,  she  re-entered  Tebelen,  where  she 
occupied  herself  fbr  several  years  in  the  education  of  her 
son  Ali  and  his  sister.  In  one  of  his  first  expeditions  he 
was  defeated,  like  Frederick  the  Great  and  \¥ellington. 
"  Go,  coward !"  said  she,  presenting  to  him  a  distaff,  *'  that 
trade  befits  you  better  than  the  career  of  arms." 

Ashamed  of  his  defbat,  Ali  fled  from  his  paternal  home, 
discovered  a  hidden  treasure  in  the  mins  of  aa  old  cha- 
teau, where  he  had  taken  reflige  for  the  night,  enrolled 
thirty  banditti  under  his  standard,  with  whom  he  pillaged 
the  adjacent  country.  Surprised  by  the  troops  of  Courd 
Pacha  of  Albania,  he  was  brought  into  his  presence  in 
order  to  be  beheaded ;  but  his  youth  and  beauty  softened 
the  heart  of  the  ferocious  chief,  who  pardoned  him,  and 
restored  him  to  his  mother  in  Tebelen.  He  then  married 
the  daughter  of  Delvino  Emine,  an  alliance  which  at  once 
gratiflea  his  love  and  fbrwarded  his  ambition.  In  eonso- 
quence  of  it,  he  was  secretly  engaged  in  the  first  efforts 
of  the  Greeks  to  achieve  their  Indfmendence  in  1790,  when 
they  redconed  on  the  support  of  Russia.  This  attempt, 
however,  proved  abortive,  and  it  led  to  AU*s  fkther-in-law 
being  strangled  by  the  Turks.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
pachalic  of  Delvino  by  the  Pacha  of  Aryyro-Kaslro.  to 
whom  he  gave  his  sister  Chainitza  in  marriage.  She, 
however,  was  enamored  of  Soliroan,  her  husband's  youn- 
ger brother :  anl  Ali  having  advised  his  sister  to  poisoa 
her  husband,  in  order  that  she  might  espouse  the  object 
of  her  aflfectlon,  and  she  having  refbsed  to  do  so,  he  insti* 
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Uw  most  heroic,  the  most  tj'rannical,  and  the 
most  cruel  of  modem  times,  had,  at  the  head 
<tf  his  brave  and  fsithful,  bat  half-savage  Al- 
banians, long;  maintained  a  doubtfal  neutrality, 
bat  real  independence,  with  the  Porte,  and  it 
was  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  he  was 
at  last  subdued  which  opened  the  eyes  of  En- 
rope  most  effeetoally  to  toe  decline  of  the  Otto- 
man power.  He  preserved  a  studious  neutral- 
ity between  the  Sultan  and  the  rebellious  vas- 
sals and  indomitable  mountaineers ;  with  thirty 
thousand  disciplined  Mussulmans  under  his  or- 
ders, and  yet  maintaining  a  secret  correspond- 
oice  with  the  discontented  Greeks,  he  render- 
ed himself  an  object  of  importance  to,  and  was 
courted  by,  both  parties.  He  turned  his  hostil- 
ity, at  the  instigation  of  the  Porte,  against  the 
Souliotes^  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  favor  of  the 
RmBa^tiMi^  and  reduced  them  to  subjection  with 
mat  slaughter;  and  on  occasion  of  the  con- 
liets  of  the  Saltan  with  the  janizaries,  he  ad- 
vaneed  to  the  gates  of  Adrianople  at  the  head 
of  eighty  thousand  men.  Such  was  his  influ- 
ence at  this  time  with  the  Divan,  that  his  two 
son^  Yeli  and  Mouctar,  were  appointed  to  im- 
portant commands  in  the  Morea;  while  he 
niniael^  secure  in  his  inaccessible  fortress  in 
the  lake  of  Janina,  revolved  in  his  mind  dark 
schemes  of  conquest  and  independence.  At 
leugth  the  Sultan,  havine  received  intelligence 
of  his  designs,  and  dreading  his  daily  increas- 
iag  pow.er,  summoned  him  to  Constantinople  to 
answer  some  charges  preferred  against  him; 
and  upon  his  refusal  to  obej  the  summons,  he 
prepared,  with  all  the  energy  of  the  Ottoman 
character,  to  reduce  him  to  submission.  Chour- 
chid  Pacha,  a  neighboring  satrap,  received  the 


gated  Solinian  hims^r  to  murder  his  brotber,  whicb  be 
did,  and  All  made  over  his  sister  to  him  over  the  dead 
body  of  her  husband. 

The  Sultan  havin|{  afterward  become  sosplcioiu  of  Se- 
liBi,  Pacha  of  Delvloo,  All's  ateady  (Head  and  protector, 
aad  his  deaiipM  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  AU,  be 
naotved  to  make  his  own  fortune  bv  the  niin  of  bis  bene- 
tutm.  For  this  purpose  he  invited  Sellm  to  Ills  hoose, 
■mdered  bim  aa  he  was  drinking  a  cap  of  coffee,  and 
Beat  his  bead  to  Constantinople.  For  this  signal  aervice 
Ik  was  rewarded  with  the  pachallc  of  Theasaly.  He  there 
ioon  aeeumolated  great  treasures  bv  every  species  of  ex- 
lortioB  and  oMression,  with  the  fhuu  of  which  he  bought 
the  pschalie  or  Janina,  in  one  of  the  richest  and  moat  de- 
beioos  valleys  of  Epinis,  where  he  oonstracted  an  irapreg- 
aaUe  fbrtreaa,  wmaWd  immense  treasures,  and  collected 
a  fannidBhle  army.  He  aided  the  Porte  with  these  forces 
la  soppresaing  the  insorrection  of  the  Souliotes,  but  still 
pfeoervcd  in  secret  his  old  connection  with  the  Greeks, 
and  often  drank  in  private  to  the  health  of  the  Virgin. 
Yet.  still  keeping  np  his  system  of  hypocrisy,  he  marched 
with  twenty  tboosand  men  against  the  Pacha  of  Wlddln, 
who  had  declared  for  the  Greeks,  and  destroyed  him  at 
tiM  very  time  when  he  was  meooraging  in  bis  palace  the 
poetry  of  the  Greek  Rhigas— the  Tyrinus  of  the  modem 
war  of  independence.  Daring  <me  of  his  expeditions,  bis 
efakst  SOD,  Mouctar,  being  intrusted  with  the  government 
in  Janina,  excited  the  Jealousy  or  sospiclons  of  All  by  an 
iatrigoe  with  a  beautiral  yoong  Greek  named  Euphrosyne. 
Having  sent  his  son  cmOT  on  a  distant  expedition,  Ali  sur- 
roonded  in  the  night  the  boose  of  Euphrosyne,  and  seized 
her,  with  fllleen  other  yoang  women,  her  companions, 
who  were  all  thrown  into  the  lake.  His  wilb  Emine 
thiew  herseir  at  his  ftet  to  implore  the  lives  of  some  of 
them ;  instead  of  aeoOTding  it,  he  discharged  a  pisurf  at 
the  wall  so  near  her,  that  she  fell  down  dead  of  night  at 
his  feet.  Soon  after,  he  was  seized  with  such  admiration 
for  a  yoimg  Greek  girt  of  twelve  years  of  age,  whose  vil- 
lage  be  had  delivered  to  the  flames,  that  he  brought  her 
to  his  harem,  espoused  her,  and  inspired  such  a  passion, 
though  five  limes  her  age,  in  her  youthfhl  breast,  that  ahe 
1  Ihithftil  to  him  in  all  his  sabsequent  misfor- 


-Biogr^kie  UniverseUe,  Supplement,  1.  173  (Ali 
Paehi) :  and  Lam A.aTiME,  Sittoire  de  la  RettawratioHi 
vii.  337,  345. 


command  of  an  army  of  foH^  thousand  men, 
with  which  he  approached  Albania;  but  the 
reduction  of  that  province  proved  not  so  easy 
as  he  had  expected :  and  when  the  Greek  rev- 
olution broke  out^  he  had  already  been  two 
years  engaged  in  ceaseless  hostilli-  i  x^ac.  ill.  OS, 
ties  with  its  indomitable  mountain-  04;  Lam.  vii. 
eers.!  848,345. 

Gbeeob,  which  rendered  itoelf  immortal  in 
ancient  story,  nnd  is,  perhaps,  des-  79, 
tined  to  be  hardly  less  memorable  in  Sutlstics 
modern  events,  is  a  country  of  extreme-  of  Greece, 
ly  small  duneneions  compared  to  the  great  fig- 
ure it  has  made  in  human  affairs.  Including 
the  Cyclades,  its  entire  population,  in  1836, 
was  only  688,000  souls;  its  superficies  2470 
square  geographical  leagues,  or  21,480  square 
miles;  being  less  than  Scotland,  and  not  half 
the  size  of  Ireland.  The  density  of  the  popu- 
lation is  only  thirty-one  to  the  square  mile; 
while  in  England  it  is  three  hundred — a  fact 
speaking  volumes  as  to  the  oppressive  nature 
of  the  Turkish  government  Owinff  to  the 
benignity  of  the  climate,  however,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  its  situation  for  maritime  purposes^ 
it  is  extremely  fruitful,  and  yields  an  amount 
of  produce  far  beyond  what  could  have  been 
anticipated  from  its  scanty  population ;  for  its 
value  amounted,  within  the  straits  of  Ther- 
mopylsB,  in  1814,  to  60,000,000  piastres,  or 
£8,000,000  nearly.  This  amount,  which  must 
be  considered  very  large,  when  the  extreme 
scantiness  of  the  population  and  mountainous 
nature  of  the  ^eater  part  of  the  soil  is  taken 
into  account,  is  mainly  owing  to  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  sun,  which  ren- 
den,  rocky  slopes  which  in  north-  GriS,nw4: 
em  Europe  would  produce  only  73, 85 ;  Malta 
furze  or  heath,  capable  of  bearing  Bran,  vu.  874; 
rich  crops  of  grapes,  maiae,  and  22[2U?'?  t* 
olives."  Greece,  i.7S. 

Though  so  limited  in  extent^  and  deficient  in 
inhabitants,  however,  Greece  is  ex-  ^ 
tremely  defensible  in  a  military  point  Defensible 
of  view,  and  second  to  none  in  diffi-  nature  of 
culty  of  subjugation  by  an  army  with  *^®  «««ntiy. 
the  artillery  and  carriages  of  modem  warfare. 
The  mountains  are  extremely  steeps  covered 
with  forests,  sharp-pointed  stones,  or  brakes  of 
thorny  plants,  and  intersected  by  numberless 
deep  ravines,  the  beds  of  winter  torrents.  Their 
chains  are  so  numerous,  and  intersect  each  other 
in  so  many  directions,  that  it  is  quite  impossi- 
ble to  get  through  the  country  without  passing 
over  some  of  them.  The  roa£,  good  enough  as 
long  as  they  pass  over  the  little  plains — ^for  the 
most  part  the  bottoms  of  ancient  lakes,  with 
which  the  country  abounds — become  mere  rug- 
ffed  paths  the  moment  they  enter  the  hills^  bor- 
dered by  precipices,  and  continually  open  to  a 
plunging  fire  from  above,  where  the  enemy 
may  De  placed,  often  unseen,  in  prickly  thick- 
ets or  rugged  diflfs.  An  invading  enemy  must 
either  weaken  itself  at  every  step  by  aetach- 
ments,  or  expose  itself  to  have  its  communica- 
tions cut  off  Dy  the  inhabitants^  who  retire  be- 
fore its  advance  into  sequestered  caverns  and 
monasteries  of  solid  construction,  placed  in  ac- 
cessible situations,  and  against  wnich  cannon 
can  rarely  be  brought  to  bear.  To  transport 
artillery  or  heavy  equipages  is  a  prodigious  la- 
bor, rendered  the  more  toilsome,  as  the  bridges 
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were  nearly  all  broken  down,  and  never  re- 
stored. The  Turkish  goyemment  never  think 
of  repairing  any  thine.  Add  to  this^  that  every 
straggler  is  destroyed  by  the  armed  peasants, 
whose  ordinary  mode  of  life,  and  endurance  of 
privations,  moke  them  excellent  guerrillas.  By 
the  possession  of  the  sea,  these  difficulties,  as  in 
the  early  part  of  the  Persian  invasion,  may  be 
overcome;  but  iJie  skill  and  courage  of  the 
Greek  sailors  gave  them  the  command  of  that 
element ;  and  the  Turks,  never  at  home  in  na- 
val wai*fare,  were  distinguished  by  nothing  but 
.  cowardice  and  incapacity  in  their 
iG<n^D,  1.  maritime  contest  with  the  islanders 

'  of  the  Archipelago.^ 

A  celebrated  English  traveler  has  left  the 
g]  following  account  of  the  celebrated 

Clarke's  de-  land  of  Hellas:  '*The  last  moments 
■eription  of  of  this  day  were  employed  in  taking 
Greece.  ^^^^  more  a  view  of  the  superb  scen- 
ery exhibited  by  the  mounta\nB  of  Olympus  and 
Ossa.  They  appeared  upon  this  occasion  in  more 
than  usual  splendor,  like  one  of  those  imaginary 
alpine  regions  suggested  by  viewing  a  boundary 
of  clouds,  when  they  terminate  the  horizon  in 
a  still  evening,  and  are  gathered  into  heaps, 
with  many  a  towering  top  shining  in  fleecy 
whiteness.  The  great  Olympian  chain,  and  a 
range*  of  lower  eminences  to  the  northwest  of 
Olympus,  form  a  line  which  is  exactly  opposite 
to  Salonica ;  and  even  the  chasm  between  Olym- 
pus and  Ossa,  constituting  the  defile  of  Tempe, 
IS  hence  visible.  Directing  the  eye  toward  that 
chain,  there  is  comprehended  in  one  view  the 
whole  of  Pieiia  and  Bosotia,  and  with  the  vivid 
impressions  which  remained  after  leaving  the 
country,  memory  easily  recalled  into  one  men- 
tal picture  the  whole  of  Greece.  In  this  im- 
aginary flight  the  traveler  enters  the  defile  of 
Tempe  from  Pieria,  and  as  the  gorge  opens 
toward  the  south,  he  sees  all  the  Larissaean 
plain ;  this  conducts  him  to  the  plain  of  Phar- 
salia,  whence  he  ascends  the  mountains  souih 
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of  Pharsalus;  then  crossing  the  bleak  and  still 
more  elevated  re^on,  eirtending  from  those 
mountains  toward  Lamia,  he  has  Mount  Pindus 
before  him,  and,  descending  into  the  plain  of 
the  Spherchius,  passes  the  straits  of  Thermo- 
pylse.  Afterwara,  ascending  Mount  (Eta,  he 
beholds,  opposite  to  him,  the  snowy  point  of 
Lycorea,  with  all  the  rest  of  Parnassus,  and  the 
towns  and  villages  at  its  base ;  the  whole  plain 
of  Elatina  lying  at  his  feet,  with  the  course  of 
the  Cephissus  to  the  sea.  Passing  to  Uie  sum- 
mit of  Parnassus,  he  looks  down  upon  all  the 
other  mountains,  plains,  islands,  and  gulfs  of 
Greece,  but  especially  the  broad  bwom  of 
Cithseron,  Helicon,  Pames,  and  of  Hymettua 
Thence  roaming  into  the  depths,  and  over  all 
the  heights  of  Eubcsa  and  of  Peloponnesus,  he 
has  their  inmost  recesses  submitted  to  his  con- 
templation. Next  resting  upon  Hymettns,  he 
examines,  even  in  the  minutest  detail,  the  whole 
of  Attica  to  the  Sunian  promontory;  for  he 
sees  it  all,  and  the  shores  of  Areoe,  Lecyon, 
Corinth,  Meeara,  Eleusis,  and  Athens,  llius, 
though  not  in  all  the  freshness  of  its  original 
colors,  yet  in  all  its  grandeur,  doth  Gubcb 
actually  present'  itself  to  his  mind's  eye ;  and 
may  the  impression  never  be  obliterated."^ 
What  a  list  of  names!  what  magic  i  ciaite^s 
in  their  very  sound  I  And  was  it  TreTete,  vli. 
surprising  that  the  resurrection  of  *'*»  ^' 
a  country  fraught  with  such  recollections  thrill- 
ed like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  through  the 
heart  of  Europe? 

•<  Tet  sre  ttay  sUes  as  Uae,  thy  crs««  ts  wttd ; 
Sweet  are  thy  groTes,  and  Terdant  are  thy  fMds, 
Thine  oliTo  npe  as  when  Minerra  amiled. 
And  Btin  his  honied  wealth  Hyinettaa  yields ; 
There  the  blithe  bee  hia  fragrant  ibrtreaa  builds. 
The  freebom  wanderer  of  thy  roountain-alr ; 
Apollo  still  thy  long,  lone  aumnier  gllda. 
Still  in  his  beam  MendelPa  marbles  glare  ; 

An,  Glory.  Freedom  Ihil,  bm  Nature  atUl  to  lUr.*'* 

*  BTao^,  CMMe  Harold, 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

BXV0I17fiaN--4ATTLS  09  NAYABINO— BTABUBHHSNT  09  GBXBK  DfDIPKIfDSHOS. 


Although  the  Greeks  had  for  fonr  eentaries 
ffTOftned  under  the  dominion  of  the 
OsmAnlie,  and  the  heel  of  conquest 
had  perhaps  crushed  them  with  more 
•fGw^Mta  seTcrity  than  any  other  nation  in  Eu- 
JJJJ^"'^  rope,  yet  they  had  preserred  the  ele- 
ments of  nationality,  and  kept  alive 
the  seeds  of  resurrection  more  entirely  than 
any  other  people.  Amidst  .all  the  severities 
of 'Tnrkiah  rale  they  had  retained  the  great 
distinctiTe  features  of  nationality,  their  coun- 
try, their  language,  their  religion.  As  long  as 
a  nation  preserves  these,  no  matter  how  long 
the  chains  of  servitude  may  have  hung  about 
it,  the  means  of  ultimate  salvation  are  not  lost^ 
the  elements  of  future  independence  exist  The 
very  severity  of  the  Ottoman  rule,  the  arro- 
gance of  their  Turkish  masters,  the  difference 
of  langoagei,  religion,  mianners,  laws,  between 
the  victors  and  the  vanquished,  had  tended  to 
perpetuate  the  feelings  of  the  subjugated  peo- 
ple, and  prevent  that  amalgamation  with  tneir 
S^preesOTB  which,  though  it  softens  at  the  time 
e  severify  of  conquest,  does  so  only  by  pre- 
venting its  chains  m>m  being  ever  thrown  off. 
They  had  lost  all — all  but  the  sense  of  oppres- 
eion  and  the  desire  of  vengeance. 
Notwithstanding  the  oppressive  government 
and  boundless  exactions  of  the 
Recent  ikrar-  Turks,  the  Greeks  in  some  places 
ram-  had  come  to  enjoy  a  very  high  de- 
i?<If'  8*"*®  ^^  prosperity,  and  various  cir- 
Greece.  cumstances  nad  contributed  in  the 

early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to  increase  in  them  to  a  great  extent  the 
material  sources  of  national  strength.  The  isl- 
anders of  the  Archipelago  had  come  to  engross 
the  whole  coastine  trade  of  the  Levant ;  their 
traffic  was  carried  on  in  600  vessels,  bearing 
6^KK)  gans,  and  manned  hv  18,000  seamen.* 
Hydra  and  Ipsara,  the  chief  seats  of  thb  flour^ 
ishing  commerce,  had  become  large  towns, 
strongly  fortified,  containing  each  80,000  in- 
habitants on  their  barren  rocks»  the  refuge,  like 
the  sand-banks  on  which  Venice  was  built,  of 
independence  in  the  hour  of  disaster;  while 
the  beautiful  fields  of  Scios,  peopled  by  80,000, 
exhibited  every  feature  of  a  terrestrial  para- 
dise. Fanned  by  the  charming  breezes  of  the 
Archipelago,  illuminated  by  its  resplendent 
sun,  surrounded  by  a  placid  sea,  which  re- 
flected its  azure  firmament,  and  was  check- 
ered by  the  white  sails  of  innumerable  barks 
— these  islands  seemed  to  realize  all  that  the 
fancy  of  the  poet  had  figured  of  the  abodes  of 
the  blessed: 


*  Tlito  trade  bad  aocmentod  in  die  most  surprising 
Buwer,  sod  been  attended  with  extraordinary  profits,  in 
coBaeqvenee  of  tbe  Continental  bloekade  during  tbe  last 
tea  yeara  of  tbe  war,  and  the  vaai  eommeree  whieh  was 
carried  oa  tluongh  Turkey  into  Hnngary,  and  all  the  een- 
tie  of  Bnrapa,  which  had  eome  to  exceed  X3,000,000  of 
npofta  flon  Britain. 


**  The  lalea  of  Greece,  the  lalea  of  Greece, 
Where  boning  Sappho  loTcd  and  amig, 
Whera  new  the  arte  of  war  and  peace, 
Where  Deloe  rose  and  Phabne  sprung ! 
Eteraal  summer  gilda  them  yet. 
But  aU  except  their  aun  is  set/'* 

The  Turkish  pachas  never  set  their  feet  in  these 
blessed  abodes  of  industry  and  freedom.  Se- 
cretly afraid  of  the  naval  strength  of  the  Oreeki^ 
and  aware  that  their  sailors  constituted  their 
own  entire  maritime  power,  the  sultans  of  Con- 
stantinople had  long  commuted  their  right  of 
dominion  for  a  fixed  annual  tribute,  which  was 
collected  by  themselves,  and,  being  regularly 
paid,  took  away  all  pretext  for  farther  intru- 
sions. And  thus  the  islands  of  Greece  had 
lon^  been  remarked  by  travelers  as  a  sort  of 
oasis  in  the  social  desert  with  which  they  were 
surrounded,  and  as  making  manifest  the  general 
Turkish  oppression  by  exhibiting  the  ,  odWon's 
happiness  which  man  could  reach  in  Greek  Ro- 
those  blessed  spots  when  emancipated  volution,  1. 
from  its  influence.^  ^»  ^\ 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  extraordina- 
ry and  sudden  influx  of  material 
prosperity,  there  had  arisen  in  the  Reccnt'iiwead 
islands  of  Greece,  and  even  in  some  of  information, 
of  the  principal  towns  of  the  con-  ^nd  paaaion  for 
tinent^  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowl-  *»>«P«ndence. 
edge,  and  an  anxious  desire  to  be  readmitted 
into  the  European  family,  to  which  they  felt 
they  belonged  by  religion,  language,  ana  rec- 
ollections. Crushed  and  trodden  under  foot 
by  the  Asiatics,  their  hearts  were  still  Euro- 
pean ;  ruled  in  their  bodies  by  the  Mussulmans^ 
their  souls  were  free  with  the  Christian.  The 
mosque  was  seen  in  the  cities,  but  the  monastery 
still  stood  erect  in  the  mountains.  The  Cres- 
cent flamed  in  the  eastern,  but  the  Cross  was 
arising  in  the  western  sky.  To  assuage  the 
thirst  for  knowledge  which  arose  witli  an  ex- 
tended intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  means  of  purchasing  it^ 
there  had  sprung  up  schools  in  many  of  the 
princinal  cities  of  Greece,  and  translations  of 
scTeral  of  the  best  modern  works  had  already 
been  printed  in  the  Greek  tongue,  f  They  in- 
credibly augmented  the  general  fervor.  The 
newly-mstructed  Greeks  found  to  their  aston- 
ishment that  they  were  tbe  descendants  of  a 
people,  inhabited  a  country,  and  spoke  a  lan- 
guage celebrated  beyond  any  other  in  the  liter- 
ature of  western  Europe,  and  from  the  genius 
of  which  nearly  the  whole  illumination  of  the 
world  had  sprung.    The  image  of  ancient  free- 


*  Btxon,  Don  JuoHt  Canto  iU. 

t  **  Outre  les  Eoolea  d^ja  fondles  i  Salonique,  au  Mont 
Athos,  a  Chio,  i  Smyrne,  i  Kydonie,  i,  Bucharest,  a  Jaaay. 
et  mdme  a  Constantinople,  oik  ae  rendaient  dea  profeaecura 
form^a  dans  lea  meilleurea  6coles  d*AIlemagne  et  de  France, 
il  y  aTait  dana  lea  tUIcs  un  pen  considerable  de  la  Greco, 
dea  lyc^ea,  dea  gymnases,  dea  blbliothdques,  et  juaqno 
dans  beaucoup  de  villagea,  dea  6eole8  d'cnseignement  mu- 
tual, malgr6  la  repugnance  de  la  Porte  Ottomanent  mome, 
dlt-on,  dtt  dcrgo  Grcc."— ilnntiaire  Historique,  iv.  378, 
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dom,  the  irramphs  of  ancient  art>  the  glories  of 
ancient  warfare,  which  had  come  down  to  them 
in  their  own  country  only  through  the  dark 
and  uncertain  streams  of  tradition,  now  stood 
clearly  revealed  in  the  works  of  their  own  an- 
cestors, written  in  their  own  tongue,  and  pre- 
served with  pious  care  hy  the  Christians  of  the 
West.  The  contest  between  the  European  and 
the  Asiatic  was  seen  to  have  heen  as  old  as  the 
siege  of  Troy ;  the  animosity  of  the  Christians 
against  the  Mussulmans  to  have  burst  forth 
with  inextinguishable  ardor  during  the  fervor 
of  the  Crusades.  No  one  doubted  that,  on  the 
first  hoisting  of  the  standard  of  independence, 
the  Christian  nations  would  crowd  as  zealously 
around  it  as  the  tribes  of  Hellas  had  done  round 

J  Ann  Hirt  iv  *^**'  ®^  ^^  ^^"^  ®'  ™'®'**  *"^  ^^^^ 
378;  Gordon'B'  them  in  the  assault  of  Constanti- 
Greek  Revolu-  nopl'e  as  zealously  as  they  had  fol- 
tion,  i.  37, 38;  lowed  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  to  the 
Lac.  m.  91. 92.   breach  of  Jerusalem.' 

Though  these,  however,  were  the  secret  feel- 
4  ings  of  the  Greeks^  they  did  not 

FonnationoT  venture  to  express  them  openly; 
ti»«  Society  of  the  sabre  of  the  Tilrk  was  still  sus- 
tbe  Heiairirts.  ponded  over  their  heads,  and  it 
might  at  any  moment  fall,  and  involve  them  in 
one  common  ruio.  Unarmed,  at  least  on  the 
continent,  with  all  their  fortresses  in  the  hands 
of  the  Mussulmans,  and  the  only  military  force 
in  the  country  at  the  disposal  of  their  oppres- 
sors, it  was  evident  to  all  that  open  insurrec- 
tion would  be  the  si^al  for  general  ruin.  Great 
hopes  were  entertamed  that  something  would 
be  stipulated  in  their  favor  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna;  but  jealousy  of  Russia,  of  which  it 
was  thought  infant  Greece  would  merely  be  an 
appanage,  prevented  any  thine  of  the  kind 
being  attempted  in  that  assembly.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  Greeks  took  refuge  in  the 
usual  resource  of  the  weak  in  presence  of  the 
strong:  they  formed  secret  aocteties.  A  ereat 
association  was  formed  of  Greeks,  not  only  in 
their  own  territory,  but  in  Constantinople,  Ba- 
varia, Austria,  and  Russia — the  object  of  which 
was  to  effect,  as  soon  as  circumstances  would 
permit  the  attempt  to  be  made,  the  entire  inde- 
pendence of  Greece  by  their  own  efforts.  Sev- 
eral distinguished  Russians  were  members  of 
this  society ;  in  particular,  Count  Capo  d'Istria, 
a  Greek  by  birth,  and  whose  situation  as  pri- 
vate secretary  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  nat- 
•  Ann.  Hist,  "rally  encouraged  the  hope  that 
iv.  377;  Got-  the  objects  of  tiie  society  were,  in 
doQ,i.  42,43;  secret  at  least,  not  alien  to  the  in- 
Lac.  ill.  9! .    clinations  of  that  great  potentate.* 

Like  all  other  secret  societies,  this  of  the  He- 
5  tairists  had  several  different  ^rada- 
Diflbrent  tions.  The  first  class,  into  which  all 
padations  Greeks  without  exception,  who  de- 
IJJi^^^*'  sired  admission,  were  eligible,  were 
only  informed  that  the  object  of  the 
society  was  to  ameliorate  the  social  condition 
of  the  Greeks.  The  next  class,  called  the  Sys- 
temenoi,  or  Bachelors,  were  selected  with 
more  discrimination,  and  were  apprised  in  se- 
cret that  the  object  of  the  society  was  to  effect 
an  entire  revolution,  and  severance  from  Tur- 
key. The  third  class,  which  was  termed  the 
Priests  of  Meusis,  were  cautiously  informed 
that  the  period  of  the  struggle  approached, 
and  that  there  existed  in  the  Hetairia  higher 
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classes  than  their  own.  Nearly  the  whole 
Greek  priests  belonged  to  this  class,  and  it 
embraced  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
prelates  of  their  persuasion.  The  fourth  class 
contained  only  sixteen  names,  and  it  was  never 
known  who  they  all  were,  which  only  augment- 
ed their  influence;  but  it  was  known  to  con- 
tain Count  Capo  d'Istria's,  and  it  was  whisper^ 
ed  that  among  it  were  many  illustrious  names, 
in  particular  the  Czar,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Ba- 
varia and  Wiirtemberg,  the  Hospodar  of  Wal- 
lachia,  and  many  other  of  the  first  men  in  the 
East  These  were  mere  rumors,  however — the 
real  members  of  that  select  body,  whoever  they 
were,  were  too  well  aware  of  the  influence  of 
the  unknown  to  permit  their  names  to  be  re- 
vealed; but  the  course  of  events  gives  reason 
to  think  that  some  at  least  of  these  illustrious 
personages  were  in  the  association,  and  formed 
part  of  its  highest  erade.  For  very  obvious 
reasons,  the  seat  of  Uie  grand  circle,  or  ruling 
committee,  was  in  Moscow,  and  their  orders 
were  written  in  cipher,  and  signed  with  a  seal 
bearing  in  sixteen  compartments  as  many  initial 
letters.  The  society  had  secret  signs  ana  mod^ 
of  recognition,  some  common  to  all  the  mem- 
bers, others  known  only  to  the  higher  grades, 
each  of  which  had  separate  signs,  ,  Qgrdon  I 
known  only  to  themselves ;  and  all  43, 43, 44*  ' 
contributed  according  to  their  means  46*;  Lac.  lu. 
to  the  common  objects  of  the  society.  ^' 

As  Capo  d'Istria  bore  so  important  a  situation 
as  private  secretary  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  he  was  very  careiul  of  Extraordinary 
the  part  which  he  ostensibly  bore  secrecy  pr«^ 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  society,  served  renrd- 
He  took  a  share  openly  only  in  Jj^j^"!^" 
the  measures  for  the  extension  of  ^  ^' 

knowledge  and  the  relief  of  suffering,  aware 
that  the  impulse  thus  given  would  speedilv 
lead  to  other  objects  in  which  it  was  not  ad- 
visable for  him  to  take  a  visible  lead.  Notr 
withstanding  the  usual  levity  of  the  Greek  char- 
acter, such  was  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  from 
which  the  association  emanated,  that  the  secret 
of  its  existence  was  preserved  in  a  most  sur- 

E rising  manner.  It  was  betrayed,  indeed,  by  a 
lithless  brother,  a  Zantide  butcher,  to  Ali  Pa- 
cha; but  that  astute  potentate,  who  foresaw  a 
storm  brewing  at  Constantinople  against  him, 
and  never  doubted  that  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der was  at  the  head  of  the  society,  preserved 
the  secret  revealed  to  him  as  a  claim  for  pro- 
tection in  time  of  need.  The  Mussulmans,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  the  association,  re- 
mained in  utter  ignorance  of  its  existence;  and 
when  the  insurrection  burst  forth  in  1821,  they 
were  taken  as  much  by  surprise,  and  were 
as  much  astounded  as  if  the  earth  2  Gordon,  i. 
had  suddenly  opened  under  their  47, 49 ;  Lse. 
feet«  iii.93,94. 

The  eyes  of  all  the  Hetairista  were  fixed  on 
Russia,  not  merely  from  a  community  ^ 
of  religion,  but  from  the  decided  line  Their'eyes 
of  policy  which  for  nearly  a  century  are  all  fixed 
past  that  power  had  adopted  toward  *°  R«wJa- 
the  Turkish  empire.  It  was  notorious  to  all  the 
world  that  the  cabinet  of  8t  Petersburg  had 
long  been  set  on  territorial  aggrandizement  in 
Turkey,  and  that  the  Porte  had  found  in  it  the 
most  formidable  enemy  of  IslamisRL  Twice  had 
Catherine  excited  an  insurrection  in  Greece; 
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the  Turkish  fleet  had  been  delivered  by  the 
RussiAoa  to  the  flames  in  the  bay  of  Tchesm^; 
Constantine  had  been  christened  by  that  name, 
precisely  becaose  the  Empress  designed  him  for 
the  soeoeasor  of  Constantine  Pal»ologus»  the 
last  of  the  Csesara ;  and  the  intervention  of  the 
Eoropean  powers  in  1789  had  alone  prevented 
that  design  being  accomplished,  and  the  Cross 
being  restored  to  its  original  place  on  the  dome 
of  St  Sophia.  It  was  impossible  to  doubt  that 
the  power  which  had  in  tnis  manner  so  clearly 
evinced  its  disposition  to  extend  its  influence 
in  the  Levant,  would  avail  itself  of  the  present 
opportunity  which  appeared  so  favorable  to 
shake  the  Ottoman  power  to  the  foundation, 
by  establishing  an  independent  state  in  Greece. 
It  was  equally  evident  that  it  was  from  Russia 
ofoMtf  that  any  substantial  support  would  be 
given  on  this  occasion;  for  whatever  were 
the  inclinations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
European  states^  their  governments  were  too 
strongly  impressed  wi&  the  danger  to  the 
independeoce  of  other  nations  from  Russian 
I  Goidon  i.  P^^^^  ^  concur  in  any  measures 
40,  M :  Ann.  which  undermined  the  only  empire 
fli9C.IT.  378,  that  presented  an  efficient  banier 

^-  affainst  it  in  the  East^ 

A  very  melancholy  event,  in  the  year  1819, 
g^       had  strongly^  awakened  the  sympathy 


r9. 


CcntonoT  of  the  inhabitants  of  western  Europe, 
P"VB  in  and  revealed  the  ardent  feelings  with 
"*'•         which  the  Greek  peo]>le  were  anima- 


ted in  r^^rd  to  their  native  soil.  The  town  of 
Pabga,  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  mainland,  oppo- 
site to  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  last  remnant  of 
the  onee  great  territorial  possessions  of  the  Ve- 
netian republic,  on  the  coast  of  Albania,  had 
long  been  considered  as  a  dependence  of  the 
state  of  which  they  had  come  to  form  a  part ; 
and  in  the  interval  between  its  cession  to 
France,  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  and  its 
transference  to  Great  Britain  by  that  of  1814, 
it  had  contained  a  French  garrison,  and  its  in- 
habitants had  begun  to  taste  the  blessings  of 
powerful  Christian  protection.  The  treaty  of 
1815.  however,  unfortunately  made  no  mention 
of  Parga;  but,  on  the  contrary,  stipulated  an 
entire  sarrender  of  the  mainland  of  Turkey  to 
the  Porter  In  consequence  of  this  circumstance, 
the  government  of  Constantinople  demanded 
the  ceasion  of  Parga  as  part  of  the  mainland ; 
and  in  this  they  were  zealously  seconded  by 
iJi  Pacha,  within  whose  territory  it  was  situ- 
ated, and  who  was  extremely  desirous  of  get- 
ting its  industrious  and  thriving  citizens  within 
his  rapacious  grasp.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
inhabitants  of  Parga,  justly  apprehensive  of  the 
consequence^  of  being  cedea  to  that  dreaded 
satrap,  solicited  and  obtained  a  British  garri- 
son, which  in  1814  took  possession  of  it,  and 
effectually  preserved  its  inhabitants  from  Mus- 
sulman rupine  and  rapacity.  The  inhabitants 
joyfully  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  En- 
glish crown.  Thenceforward  they  regarded 
>  Ann.  Hist,  themselves  as  perfectly  secure  un- 
it. 4M ;  Ann.  der  the  ssgis  of  the  victorious  Brit- 
Beg.  1819. 194.  iahflag.' 

When  it  was  rumored,  afl«r  the  treaty  of 
1S15,  that  Parga  was  to  be  ceded  to  the  Turks, 
the  inhabitants  testified  the  utmost  alarm,  and 
made  an  urgent  application  to  the  British  offi- 
cer in  command  of  the  garrison,  who,  by  order 


of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  the  governor  i/i'  i..c 
Ionian  Islands,  returned  an  answer, 
in  which  he  pledged  himself  that  consternation 
the  place  should  not  be  yielded  or  the  Pargi- 
up  tul  the  property  of  those  who  ote»  *i  iheir 
might  choose  to  emigrate  should  »»»ndoninent 
be  paid  for,  and  they  memselves  be  transported 
to  the  Ionian  Islands.  An  estimate  was  then 
made  out  of  the  property  of  the  inhabitants, 
which  was  found  to  amount  in  value  to  nearly 
£600,000;  and  the  inhabitants  were  individu- 
ally brought  up  before  the  governor,  and  inter- 
rogated whether  they  would  remain  or  emi- 
grate ;  but  they  unanimously  returned  for  an- 
swer, that  "they  were  resolved  to  abandon 
their  country,  rather  than  stay  in  it  wiUi  dis- 
honor, and  that  they  would  disinter  and  car- 
ry with  them  the  bones  of  their  forefathers." 
Commissioners  had  been  appointed  to  fix  the 
amount  of  the  compensation  which  was  to  be 
awarded  by  the  Turkish  government  to  such 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Parga  as  chose  to  emi- 
grate; but  Uiey,  as  mi^ht  nave  been  expected, 
differed  widely  as  to  its  amount^  and  in  the 
end  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  real  value  was 
awarded.  Meanwhile,  Ali  Pacha,  little  accus- 
tomed to  have  his  demands  thwarted,  and  im- 
patient of  delay,  repeatedly  threatened  to  as- 
sault the  town,  and  reunite  it  to  his  pachalio, 
without  paying  one  farthing  of  the  stipulated 
indemnity.  At  length,  in  June  1819,  the  com- 
pensation was  fixed  at  £142,426;  and  Sir  Fred- 


erick Adam  gave  notice  to  the  inhab-  ^ 

itants  that  he  was  ready  to  provide  igiJ^igSf ' 

for  their  embarkation.^ 

The  scene  which  ensued  was  of  the  most  heart- 
rending descriptio)),  and  forci  bly  re- 
called  the  corresponding  events  in  Heart-re'ndinc 
ancient  times,  of  which  the  genius  scene  at  the 
of  antiquity  has  left  such  moving  evscnaiion  of 
pictures.  As  soon  as  the  notice  was  jiiJf^^jeig. 
given,  every  family  marched  sol-  * 

emnly  out  of  its  dwelling  without  tears  or  la- 
mentation; and  the  men,  preceded  by  their 
priests,  and  followed  by  their  sons^  proceeded  to 
the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers,  and  silently  un- 
earthed and  collected  their  remains,  which  they 
put  upon  a  huge  pile  of  wood  which  they  had 
previously  collected  in  front  of  one  of  their 
churches.  They  then  took  their  arms  in  their 
hands,  and,  setting  fire  to  the  pile,  stood  mo- 
tionless and  silent  around  it  till  the  whole  was 
consumed.  During  this  melancholy  ceremon}^ 
some  of  Ali*8  troops,  impatient  for  possession, 
approached  the  gates  of  the  town,  upon  which 
a  aeputation  of  Uie  citizens  was  sent  to  inform 
the  English  governor,  that  if  a  sinele  infidel 
was  admitted  before  the  remains  of  their  ances- 
tors were  secured  from  profanation,  and  them- 
selves with  their  families  safely  embarked,  they 
would  instantly  put  to  death  their  wives  and 
children,  and  die  with  their  arms  in  their  hands, 
after  having  taken  a  bloody  revenge  on  those 
who  had  bought  and  sold  their  country.  The 
remonstrance  was  successful ;  the  marcn  of  the 
Mussulmans  was  arrested,  the  pile  burnt  out; 
and  the  people  embarked  in  silence,  ._.,  .  . 
with  their  wives  and  children.  The  RevTewTSv. 
Mussulmans  soon  after  entered,  but  Art.  I;  Ann. ' 
they  found  only  a  single  inhabitant  Reg.  1819,  m. 
in  the  place,  and  he  was  drunk,  ly-  l^^^\^^^^ 
ing  near  the  yet  smoking  pile.*  ' 


so 
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A  scene  so  melancholy,  and  so  unwonted  in 
modern  time^  excited,  as  well  it 
ght,  the  most  profound  sympathy 
in  Europe ;  and  as  it  proved,  by  a 
decisive  act,  how  deep  were  the 
feelings  of  nationality  which  slum- 
bered nnder  the  weight  of  Turkish  oppression, 
it  strongly  awakened  the  general  feeling  in 
fiavor  of  the  Oreeks.  The  affair  was  made  the 
subject  of  warm  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament; but  it  was  too  late.  Par^a  had  been 
delivered  up  to  its  oppressors;  its  mhabitants, 
like  the  Athenians  in  the  days  of  Xerxes,  had 
fled,  and  its  deserted  streets  had  become  the 
abode  of  the  pirate  and  wild  animals.  The 
Opposition  loudly  declaimed  against  the  cession 
of  this  town  and  expatriation  of  its  unfortunate 
inhabitants,  as  a  breach  of  national  faith,  a  sur- 
render of  the  national  honor  on  the  part  of  En- 
gland, which  could  never  be  effaced.  But  al- 
though it  must  ever  be  a  matter  of  deep  regret 
to  every  person  animated  with  rieht  feelings, 
that  so  deplorable  a  catastrophe  should  have 
taken  place  under  the  shadow  of  the  British 
flag,  and  to  those  who  had,  in  trustinff  sincerity, 
taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  ^e  British  crown, 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  direct 
breach  of  treaty  m  our  conduct  on  this  occasion. 
Parga  had  been  either  forgotten  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  when  the  general  cession  of  Epirus 
to  the  Porte  .had  been  stipulated,  or  it  had  been 
intentionally  ceded  to  that  ix>wer.  In  either 
case  we  were  bound  by  the  faith  of  treaties  to 
give  it  up;  and  its  evacuation,  however  mel- 
1  p  n«h  *oc^oly,  was  conducted  with  every 
xl.  1177  1189.  possible  regard  to  the  interests  and 
*  '  feelings  of  its  inhabitants.* 
Matters  were  in  this  state,  with  the  public 
feelinff  all  over  Europe  strongly  ex- 
Eae<^^tlie  ^'*®^  1"^  favor  of  the  Greeks,  when 
Spaalsh  rev-  the  Spanish  revolution  of  1 820  broke 
olution  on  out,  so  frightful  in  political  conse- 
Turt^  and  qtiences  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Followed  as  it  8|)eedily  was  by  those 
in  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Piedmont,  and  by  an  ex- 
traordinary fermentation  alike  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  England,  it  produced  such  a  commo- 
tion in  men's  minds  as  led,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  year,  to  the  Greek  Revolution.  The  in- 
habitants of  Hellas,  already  prepared  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Hetairists  for  an  api>roaehing  con- 
vulsion, deemed  the  hour  of  their  deliverance 
at  hand ;  the  friends  of  the  Greeks,  or  Fhil- 
kellenet  as  they  were  called,  in  every  part  of 
Europe  encouraged  these  ideas,  and  secretly 
made  subscriptions  in  money  and  contributions 
in  arms  to  carry  it  into  effect  Tlie  desire  for 
liberty,  the  fervor  of  democracy,  combined 
with  natred  of  the  infidel  in  stimulating  the 
Greeks  to  an  effort  to  restore  their  long-lost 
nationality ;  and  the  strongest  passions  which 
can  move  the  human  breast;  the  love  of  free- 
<  Lac.  iii.  93  •  ^^™*  ^^®  animosities  of  race,  and 
Lain.Vii.'s45;  the  hostility  of  adverse  religions, 
Ann.  Hist.  It.  came  for  once  to  pull  in  the  same 
373,374.  direction.* 

When  this  outbreak  took  )>lace  in  the  begin- 
j3  ning  of  1821,  which  deserves  t<»  be 

state  ofTur-  marked  as  one  of  the  most  disas- 
key  St  this  pe-  trous  eras  the  Ottoman  empire  has 
^^-  ever  known,  the  Turkish  dominions 

were  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  They  had 


[Chap.  XIV. 

lost  the  vigor  of  barbarism,  and  not  gained  the 
strength  ofeivilization.  Between  the  two  they 
appeared  destined  to  sink  into  the  dust  K  om- 
inally  extending  over  the  fairest  portions  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  embracing  in  extent 
nearlj  the  whole  which,  on  the  division  of  the 
Em{>ire,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Conntantine,  their  real 
dominion  was  confined  to  a  much  narrower  cir- 
cle. EgYi>t  and  Algeria  were  only  in  form  sub- 
ject to  their  sway ;  the  Pacha  of  Bagdad  could 
uttle  be  relied  on ;  even  the  nearer  provinces  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  containing  2,000,000 
inhabitants^  and  yielding  a  revenue  approach- 
ing to  a  million  sterline,  wer^  rather  tributary 
states  than  real  parts  of  the  empire.  Governed 
by  hospodars  selected  by  the  Porte  from  the 
most  wealthy  Greeks  of  the  Fanar,  who  looked 
to  these  appointments  chiefly  as  tiie  means  of 
augmenting  their  fortunes,  they  had  been  sub- 
jected to  innumerable  burdens  beyond  what 
actually  flowed  into  the  coffers  of  the  Sultan, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  so  discontented  that 
they  not  only  formed  no  addition  to  the  strength 
of  the  empire,  but  rather  were  a  burden  to  its 
resources.  They  had  been  three  times  occupied 
by  the  Russian  troops,  and  as  often  incited  to 
revolt  by  their  commanders,  within  the  last 
half-century,  and  as  often  ceded  back,  on  peace 
being  concluded,  to  the  Turks,  with  stipulations 
in  their  favor,  which  the  Porte  constantly  foand 
the  means  of  eludine.  Thus  the  Ottomans,  as 
well  as  themselves,  nad  come  to  regard  their 
dominion  over  them  as  merely  temporary,  to  be 
made  the  most  of  while  it  lasted.  Their  agri- 
culture was  annihilated  by  an  ordinance  pro- 
hibiting the  export  of  their  grain  any  where  but 
to  Constantinople,  whither  they  sent  1,600,000 
bushels  of  wheat  annually;  and  only  three 
commodities — ^wool,  yellow  berries,  and  hare- 
skins — ^were  allowed  to  be  exported.  It  may 
easily  be  conceived,  therefore,  how  discontent- 
ed their  inhabitants  were,  and  how  they  loneed 
for  the  steady  government  and  comparative 
freedom  of  industry  which  the  Muscovites  en- 
joyed. Servia,  with  its  million  of  inhabitants^ 
might  be  expected,  at  the  first  signal  from  Rus- 
sia, to  join  its  gallant  youth  to  the  Muscovite 
bands;  and  Albania,  under  the  sceptre  of  the 
wily  tyrant,  Ali  Pacha,  was  as  likely  to  join  the 
enemies  of  the  Porte  as  to  support  its  rortunes. 
The  Turkish  empire  was  rapidly  approaching 
that  state  which  characterized  tne  last  days  of 
the  Lower  Empire,  when  the  distant  provinces 
had  all  fallen  off  or  become  indepenaent,  and 
the  whole  strength  of  the  state  j  ^^  jj.^ 
consisted  in  the  capital,  and  the  it.  S7S,  376- 
provinces  which  immediately  sur-  Gordon,  i,  OS, 
rounded  it*  •^• 

Add  to  this,  that  the  military  strength  of  the 
empire  was  in  that  state  of  decrepit-  |^ 

ude  which  invariably  ensues  when  its  weakness 
one  method  of  carrying  on  war  is  in  a  milicar}- 
substituted  for  another,  and  the  na-  ^^^  of  view. 
tional  armaments  are  exchanged  for  those  foim- 
ed  on  the  model  of  other  states  The  Turks 
were  a  nation  of  soldiers,  and  as  every  one  of 
them  was  trained  to  the  management  of  a  horse 
and  the  use  of  arms,  they  were  capable,  when 
thorou^y  roused,  and  deeply  imbued  with 
the  mihtary  spirit,  of  forming  immense  armies, 
which  had  more  than  once  proved  extremely 
formidable  to  the  eastern  states  of  Europe.   But 
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I..  . . .*  Turks  in  Europe  were  only  a  third  of  the 
c.  .ire  inhabitants,  and  they  alone  were  intrust- 
eJ  with  armfl,  the  military  strength  of  the  em- 
pire, at  least  in  that  quarter,  rested  on  a  very 
narrow  foundation ;  and,  such  as  it  was,  it  had 
sensibly  declined  during  the  last  century.  The 
Turkomans  had  become  citizens,  and  habituated 
to  the  enjoyments  of  peaceful  life ;  the  janiza- 
ries were  in  great  part  tradesmen,  who  were 
onwiUinff  to  exchange  the  certain  profits  of 
hnsinesa  for  the  uncertain  gains  of  war.  Then 
the  feudal  militia  had  become  greatly  less  war- 
like and  efficient  than  it  had  been  in  former 
days,  and  no  regular  army  had  as  yet  been 
formed  to  supply  its  place.  Such  as  were  en- 
rolled were  often  more  dangerous  to  their  own 
goTemment  than  its  enemies.  So  unruly  were 
some  of  its  armed  defenders,  that  it  was  hard 
to  say  whether  the  Sultan  did  not  often  run 
ffreater  risks  from  their  insubordination  than 
from  the  open  hostility  of  his  enemies.  Re- 
volts of  the  janizaries  had,  in  yery  recent  times, 
brought  the  reigning  family  to  the  very  brink 
of  rum,  and  been  appeased  only  by  abject  sub- 
mission on  the  part  of  the  government;  and 
though  various  efforts  had  been  made  to  intro- 
duce the  European  discipline  among  them,  yet 
they  had  been  constantly  eluded,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  enforce  them  led  to  such  discontent, 
1  Vol.  gs,  96 ;  as  augmented  the  danger  arising 
FoaioB,  190,*  from  their  mutinous  disposition 
!»•  and  arrogant  habits.* 

The  insurrection,  the  embers  of  which  had  so 
long  been  prepared  by  the  efforta 
of  the  Hetainsts,  and  which  the 
Spanish  revolution  at  length  blew 
into  a  flame,  broke  out  first  in  Wal- 
'  ia.  The  reason  was  that  these 
provinces  were  nearest  to  Russia,  upon  whose 
support  the  insur^ts  mainly  relied.  It  was 
brought  to  a  point  by  the  death  of  Prince 
Alexander  Suzzo,  the  hospodar  of  Wallachia, 
who  expired  on  the  SOth  January,  1821.  The 
Porte  lost  no  time  in  appointing  a  new  hospo- 
dar. Prince  Charles  Callimachi,  the  head  of  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  Greek  families  of  the  Fa- 
nar;  but  as  the  short  interregnum  which  must 
ensue  in  some  decree  weakened  the  bands  of 
government,  the  Hetairists  resolved  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  It 
began  with  a  band  of  Greeks  and  Amauts,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  who  assembled  in 
Bncharest  unknown  to  the  Turks,  and  marohed 
out  of  the  town  under  the  command  of  a  brave 
officer,  Theodore  Yladimaruko,  formerly  a  lieu- 
tenant-e(4onel  in  the  Russian  service,  and  who 
was  so  called  from  his  having  received  the  or- 
der of  St  Yladamir  from  them.  With  this  slen- 
der band  he  seized  the  small  town  of  Czernitz, 
near  the  ruins  of  Tngan's  bridge  over  the  Dan- 
ube, from  whence  he  issued  a  proclamation,  an- 
nouncing that  the  hour  of  their  deliverance  was 
at  hand,  and  calling  upon  the  people  to  rise  and 
shake  off  the  tyranny  of  their  oppressors.  Such 
was  the  discontent  which  generally  prevailed, 
in  conse<|uence  of  the  oppressive  exactions  of 
the  Turkish  satraps,  and  the  depression  of  the 
value  of  their  produee  by  being  confined  to  the 
*  GofdoB,  i.  ^Ai"^®^  of  Constantinople,'  that  the 
M,  96 ;  Ann.  peasants  all  flocked  to  bis  standard ; 
HisL  ir.  ST7,  and  in  a  few  days  Theodore  found 
^'  himself  at  the  head  of  twelve  thou- 
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sand  men,  to  whom  were  soon  added  two  thou« 
sand  Amauts,  who  formed  the  police  of  Buch- 
arest, bat  deserted  to  his  standard. 

Ere  long  another  insurrection,  equally  for- 
midably, broke  out  in  Jassy,  the  cap-  i^ 
ital  of  Moldavia.  On  the  28d  Feb-  ipaiiantl's 
ruary  (7th  March,  new  style),  Prince  insurrection 
Alexander  Ipsilanti,  an  officer  of  jj^c^^^^ 
distinction  in  the  Russian  service,* 
entered  Jassy,  the  capital  of  that  province,  at 
the  head  of  two  hundred  horsey  from,  whence 
he  issued  a  proclamation,  calling  on  the  Greeks 
of  every  denomination  to  take  up  arms,  and 
promisioff  them,  in  no  obscure  terms,  the  sup- 
port of  Russia,  f  The  effect  of  this  proclama- 
tion was  prconpt  and  terrible.  Assured  of  the 
connivance,  if  not  the  support,  of  the  governor 
of  the  province,  promisea  the  all-powerftd  pro- 
tection of  Russia,  the  whole  Christian  popula- 
tion of  the  town,  whether  Greek,  Moldavian, 
or  Arnaut,  rose  in  insurreetion,  fell  upon  the 
Turks,  great  numbers  of  whom  they  massacred, 
and  pillaged  their  houses.  Similar  excesses  were 
perpetitated  at  Galatz,  the  chief  seaport  of  the 
province,  where  great  numbers  of  Mussulmans 
perished,  and  the  town,  being  set  on  fire,  was 
in  part  consumed.  The  vessels  in  the  harbor, 
with  the  guns  on  board,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Greeks,  to  whom  they  proved  of  essential 
service.  The  whole  armed  Mussulman  force 
in  the  two  provinces  consisted  of  six  hundred 
horse,  who  were  unable  to  make  head  against 
the  insurgents^  who  soon  amounted  to  twenty 
thousand  men.  The  intelligence  of  these  events 
excited  the  utmost  enthusiasm  among  the  Greeks 
at  Odessa,  among  whom  Ipeilanti's  proclamation 
was  publicly  rei^  amidst  deafening  cheers^  and 
large  subscriptions  to  provide  for  the  support 
of  the  insurgents  were  made.  Ipsilanti,  encour- 
aged by  these  auspicious  events,  organized  a 
battalion  styled  the  Sacred  Battalion,  and 
which  embraced  the.entire  flower  of  the  youth 
of  the  country.  Their  uniform  was  black,  with 
a  cross  formed  of  bones  in  front,  with  x  Ann  Hist 
the  famous  inscription  of  Constan-  ir.  381,  S83; 
tine,  "  In  this  sign  you  shall  con-  Gordon,  1. 


quer."  >{ 


94,109. 


*  Prince  Alexander  ipsilanti  was  deaeended  firom  an 
Ulofltrioos  Greek  AniUy  of  the  Fanar,  and  hia  flither  had 
Ibrmerly  been  hoapodar  of  Wallachia.  The  yoaiig  prince 
was  admitted  early  into  the  military  academy  ai  St.  Peters- 
burg, (h>m  whence  he  obtained  a  commiaaion  in  the  Im- 
perial Guard,  and  lost  an  arm  in  the  battle  of  Culm  in 
1813.  He  gradually  rose  in  the  Ruaaian  aervice  to  the 
rank  of  m^jor-general ;  but  he  became,  after  the  peace  of 
1619,  wearied  of  the  inactivity  of  pacific  life,  and  entered 
warmly  into  the  designa  aX  the  Greek  Hetairiau.  Uls 
known  bravery  and  experience,  and  the  rank  he  bore  in 
the  Ruaaian  aenrice,  pointed  him  out  to  the  Grand  Arch 
aa  the  proper  peraon  to  command  their  armlea,  and  he 
accordingly  received  the  commission  of  generaliaaimo.— 
"  Steward  of  the  Stewarda  of  the  auguat  Arch.'*— ilaau- 
OMn  Hutorimut  iv.  588 ;  Goanoic,  i.  88. 

t  "  Inhabitanta  of  Moldavia !  know  that  at  thla  moment 
aQ  Greece  haa  lighted  the  torch  of  liberty,  and  broken  the 
yoke  of  tyranny.  It  reclalma  its  inalienable  rights.  I  go 
where  duty  calls  me,  and  I  oflRsr  you,  aa  well  on  my  own 
part  as  on  that  of  all  my  countrymen  aaaembled  here, 
whom  I  have  the  honor  to  command,  the  aaaurance  or 
protection,  and  of  perfect  security  to  your  persona  and 
propernr.  Divine  Providence  haa  given  you  in  Prince 
Michael  Snzso,  your  present  ffovemor,  a  defender  of  your 
rlghta,  a  fkther,  a  benefhctor.  He  deservea  aU  theae  titlea , 
unite  with  him  to  protect  the  common  weal.  If  some 
desperate  Turks  venture  to  make  an  incursion  into  your 
territory  ,/«ar  nothing ;  for  a  great  power  is  ready  to  pun- 
ish their  tnaotoice.— Albxandbr  Ipsilanti.  Jasay,  93d 
February,  18Sr*(old  atyle).— ilfiiiitatr«lfMtortftte,iv.361. 

t  "  In  hoc  aigno  vinoes." 
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The  great  thing  required  to  give  coDsistency 
17  to  the  insurrection,  and  cause  it  to 
IimilanU'B  extend  over  the  whole  inhabitants 
first  meaa-  of  Greece,  was  to  hold  out  some  se- 
'"®''  curitv  for  the  support  of  Russia.   To 

faYor  this  idea  Ipsilanti  spread  abroad  the  news 
of  approaching  aid  from  Russia,  and  made  large 
requisitions  in  horses  and  provisions  for  the 
alleged  use  of  the  troops  of  that  power.  In  a 
few  weeks  he  was  at  the  head  of  1500  troops, 
chiefly  horsemen,  at  the  head  of  which  he  en- 
M     hO   ^^^^  Jftssy,  and  organized  his  little 

"*  ■  force  in  a  regular  manner,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  second  battalion,  600 
strong,  all  consisted  of  cavalry.  Meanwhile, 
the  fermentation  was  extreme  throughout  all 
Greece  and  the  isles,  and  the  utmost  alarm  pre- 
vailed at  Constantinople.  In  vain  the  Russian 
minister.  Baron  Strogono£^  gave  the  Divan  the 
strongest  assurance  that  the  imperial  govern- 
ment were  strangers  to  the  movement^  and 
would  in  no  way  whatever  countenance  it;  in 
vain  the  Patriarch  and  Synod  of  Constantinople 
M  h  Q1  ^^^^  ^  proclamation  denouncmg  the 
Marcbsi.  insurrection  in  the  most  emphatic 
terms,  and  calling  on  all  the  Greeks  to  remain 
faithful  in  their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign. 
The  Ottoman  government,  now  thoroughly 
alarmed,  persisted  in  regarding  the  danger  as 
most  serious,  and  in  secret  instigated  by  the 
March  SO  ^^"^  ^^  Russia ;  and  on  the  30th 
March  a  proclamation  was  issued  by 
the  Divan,  ascribing  the  disorders  which  had 
broken  out  to  the  distrust  which  the  malversa- 
tions of  the  governors  of  provinces  had  inspired, 
and  calling  on  all  Mussulmans  to  forego  all  the 
luxuries  of  life,  to  provide  themselves  with 
» Ann  Hist.  *™^*  ^^^  horses,  and  to  recur  to 
iT.  383, 365  i  the  life  of  their  ancestors  and  of 
Gordon,  i.  camps,  the  primitive  state  of  the 
ice,  104.        nation.* 

The  first  intelligence  of  these  events  was 
18,  brought  to  the  Emperor  Alexander 
Reasons  in  April,  at  the  congress  of  Laybach, 
which  urged  engaged  in  deliberating  with  the 
Aleu!iv£erto  ^^^^^^  sovereigns  on  the  affairs  of 
intervene  In  Spain,  Naples,  and  Piedmont  It 
Turkey  at  may  readily  be  conceived  what  a 
this  time.  prospect  was  here  opened  to  Rus- 
sian ambition.  The  object  which  the  cabinet 
of  St  Petersburg  had  been  laboring  for  a  cen- 
tury to  attain,  seemed  now  to  be  placed  within 
its  grasp.  Turkey,  long  sinking  into  decrepit- 
ude, now  convulsed  in  its  most  important  prov- 
inces by  insurrection,  seemed  to  be  falling  to 
pieces;  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Greek  na- 
tion called  upon  tlie  Czar  to  take  the  lead  in 
their  deliverance ;  nothing,  to  all  appearance, 
could  prevent  the  conquest  of  Constantinople, 
and  replacing  the  cross  on  the  dome  of  St  So- 
phia. Tlie  other  nations  of  Europe  were  so 
entirely  occupied  with  their  domestic  troubles, 
and  the  social  dangers  with  which  they  were 
threatened  from  the  effects  of  the  Spanisn  revo- 
lution, that  no  serious  resistance  to  this  con- 
quest was  to  be  anticipated  from  the  jealousy 
which  had  hitherto  alone  prevented  it  Every 
thinff  within  and  without  conspired  to  recom- 
mend a  forward  movement  of  the  Muscovite 
troops;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
crossing  of  the  Pruth  by  their  battalions  would 
have  been  the  signal  for  a  univei*sal  insurrection 


of  the  Christian  population,  and  the  entire  ex- 
pulsion of  the  TiirKs  from  their  dominions  in 
Europe. 

It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  it  must  have 
been  motives  of  no  ordinary  kind 
which  induced  the  Emperor  Alexan-  g^^^ 
der  at  thb  juncture  to  forego  such  which  in- 
manifold  advantages,  and  remain  dacedhim 
neutral  when  he  had  only  to  mve  the  ^^LJIJJi*"* 
signal,  and  the  empire  of  the  East 
must  have  fallen  into  his  grasp.  What  those 
motives  were  is  now  known  firom  the  best  of 
all  sources — ^his  own  words,  in  confidential  con- 
versation with  M.  de  Chateaubriand:  "The 
time  is  past,"  said  he,  "  when  there  can  be  a 
French,  Russian,  Prussian,  or  Austrian  policy. 
One  only  policy  for  the  safety  of  all  can  be  ad- 
mitted in  common  by  all  people  and  all  kings. 
It  devolves  on  me  to  show  myself  the  first  to 
be  convinced  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
Holy  Alliance  is  founded.  An  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  on  occasion  of  the  msurrection  of 
the  Greeks.  Nothing  certainly  could  have  been 
more  for  my  interests,  those  of  my  people,  and 
the  opinion  of  my  country,  than  a  religious  war 
affainst  the  Turks ;  but  I  discerned  in  the  troH- 
bles  of  the  Peloponnenu  the  revclutionary  mark. 
From  that  moment  I  kept  aloof  from  them.  No- 
thing has  been  sparea  to  turn  me  aside  from 
the  Alliance,  but  m  vain.  My  self-love  has  been 
assailed,  my  prejudices  appealed  to,  but  in  vain. 
What  need  have  I  of  an  extension  of  my  em- 
pire? Providence  has  not  put  under  my  orders 
eight  hundred  thousand  soldiers  to  satisfy  my 
ambition,  but  to  protect  religion,  morality,  and 
justice,  and  to  establish  the  principles  of  order 
on  which  human  society  reposes.  In  pursu- 
ance of  these  principles,  Count  Nesselrode  de- 
clared officially  that  "his  Imperial  Majesty 
could  not  regard  the  enterprise  of  Ipsilanti  as 
any  thing  but  the  effect  of  the  exaltation  which 
characterises  the  present  epoch,  as  well  as  of 
the  inexperience  and  levity  of  that  young  man, 
whose  name  is  ordered  to  be  erased 
from  the  Russian  service."  Orders  brimrd,*^n. 
were  at  the  same  time  sent  to  the  grds  de  ye- 
imperial  forces  on  the  Pruth  and  in  w>ne,  I.  222 ; 
the  Black  Sea  to  observe  the  strict-  ^^$84  "Si 
est  neutrality.*  * 

The  publication  of  this  resolution  on  the  part 
of  the  imperial  government  was  a  20. 
death-blow  to  the  insurrection  in  Enthusiasm 
the  provinces  to  the  north  of  the  Jj^^  SSi^'' 
Danube.  The  tumultuary  bands  ures  taken 
which  Theodore  and  Ipsilanti  had  against  Ipsi- 
raised  proved  wlioUy  unequal  to  a  '■"**■ 
contest  in  the  plains  of  WaUachia  and  Moldavia 
with  the  strength  of  the  Ottomans,  now  fairly 
aroused,  and  stimulated  by  every  feeling  of 
religious  zeal  and  patriotic  ardor.  The  fer- 
mentation soon  became  excessive  in  Constanti- 
nople. Large  bodies  of  Ottomans  daily  crossed 
oyer  from  Asia  Minor,  all  animated  to  the  very 
highest  degree  with  fanatical  enthusiasm,  and 
loudli^  demanding  to  be  led  instantly  against 
the  Giaours,  whom  they  would  exterminate  to 
the  last  man.  Nothing  would  satisfy  the  popu- 
lace but  liberty  to  massacre  the  whole  Greeks 
in  the  capital ;  and  it  was  only  on  the  earnest 
remonstrances  of  the  Russian,  French,  and  En- 
glish embassadors,  that  the  Divan  was  pre- 
vented from  giving  the  reins  to  their  fury.    As 
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it  vas,  they  haatened  the  inarch  of  the  Asiatic 
troops  through  the  capital  to  the  Balkan  and 
,  j^^  gjj^  the  Danahe,  and  there  was  soon  ao- 
IT.  ssi,  386  •  cnmnlated  a  force  with  which  the 
Ann.  Reg.  Greeks  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
««?'  ***'  ^^^  discouraged  by  the  policy  of 
Russia,  were  unable  to  cope.^ 

But  while  these  serious  preparations  were  in 
21.  proeress  for  crushing  the  insurgents 
Commenee-  to  the  north  of  the  DanubCp  the  in- 
i^^^S^n  8«n*«tio'»  J*»d  broken  out,  and  al- 
ia Greece  ready  become  formidable,  in  the 
Pro|Mer  and  Morea  and  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
tteifllanda.  p^ljigo.  Ck>LoooTBONi,  formerly  a 
major  in  the  service  of  Russia,  Peter  Mavro, 
Michael,  and  other  chiefs,  who  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  events  had  been  collecting  arms 
til  winter  in  the  caverns  of  Mount  Tajgetus ; 
aod  having  received  orders  from  Ipsilanti  no 
lon^r  to  delay  their  rising,  they  assembled 
their  followers  m  the  mountains,  in  tl^  centre 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt  In  Patras,  a  strone  and  important 
fortress^  the  revolt  burst  forth  under  circum- 
Anrii  6  "^^^^  peculiarly  frightful.  The  Chris- 
'^^  '  tians  rose  in  arms,  and  set  fire  to  the 
Turkish'  quarter;  the  Ottomans  retired  to  the 
citadel,  mm  whence  they  kept  up  an  incessant 
bombardment  on  the  burning  city:  the  con- 
tending parties  fought  with  incredible  fury  in 
the  streets;  no  quarter  was  shown  on  either 
side ;  and  at  length  victory  declared  for  the  in- 
forgents,  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  the 
prelate  Germanos  with  some  thousand  peasants, 
half-armed,  headed  by  their  priests  singing 
paalms»  and  promising  eternal  salvation  to  such 
as  died  conibating  for  the  Grosa  This  rein- 
forcement proved  decisive :  the  Turks  were  on 
all  sides  driven  back  into  the  citadel ;  the  town 
and  harbor  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents ; 
the  crucifix,  amidst  boundless  joy,  was  raised 
in  the  Place  of  St  George,  and  a  proclamation 
a  Gordoo,  L  ^*?  issued  by  the  assembled  chiefe, 
147, 149 ;  which  coucludcd  with  the  words — 
Ann.  Uim.  **  Peace  to  the  Christians,  respect  to 
IT.  36ft,  387.    ^^  consuls,  death  to  the  Turks."  * 

The  intelligence  of  this  success  spread  like 
_^  wildfire  through  the  Morea,  and 
Tlie  inaiir-  «^cry  where  caused  the  insurrection 
nction  to  break  forth.  With  incredible  en- 
*?'*^  thusiasm  the  peasants  assembled  in 
Greece,  ^^^^  vales ;  Old  arms  were  searched 
for  and  brought  forth ;  and  a  variety 
of  skirmishes  took  place,  with  various  success. 
The  general  result,  however,  was  favorable  to 
the  insurgents.  Gradually  the  Turks  were 
driven  back  into  their  strongholds;  and  in  a 
few  days  they  possessed  nothing  in  the  Morea 
bat  the  Acro-Corinthus  of  Connth,  the  towns 
of  Coron  and  Modon,  the  castle  of  the  Morea, 
Tripolit£a»  Kapoli  di  Romania,  and  the  citadel 
of  Patra&  Attica  followed  the  example :  the 
Ottoman  garrison  of  Athens,  too  weak  to  hold 
the  city,  shut  itself  up  in  the  Acropolis,  and 
the  cross  was  re-erectcS  in  the  city  of  Theseus. 
In  the  isles  the  flame  Sjpread  with  still  greater 
rapidity,  from  the  superior  security  which  their 
iosular  situation  and  maritime  resources  af- 
forded. The  peasants  in  Crete  rose,  and  com- 
pelled the  Tunes  to  take  refuge  in  their  strong- 
nolds;  the  whole  islands  of  the  Archipelago 
hoisted  the  standard  of  the  Cross ;  and  Hydra, 
Vol.  IL— C 


Spezzia,  and  Ipsara,  the  strongest  and  most 
powerful  among  them,  fitted  out  armaments 
with  incredible  activity,  to  protect  their  shores^ 
and  intercept  the  commerce  of  the  enemy.* 
The  chiefe  of  Peloponnesus  soon  after  .  ^ 
assembled  at  Calamata,  in  the  Morea,  ^'"^  * 
from  whence  they  issued  a  proclamation,  in 
which  they  stated  that  they  had  taken  up  arms 
"  to  deliver  the  Peloponnesus  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  Ottomans;  to  restore  to  its  inhaoitants 
their  liberty ;  to  combat  for  it,  for  their  relig- 
ion, and  for  that  land  which  had  iq^^o„  » 
been  illustrated  by  so  much  genius,  144^  i^g^  ' 
and  to  which  Europe  is  mainly  in-  103*;  Ann. 
debted  for  the  li^t  and  the  blessings  ^^'^' 
of  civilization.  We  ask  nothing  in  re-  3gg' 
turn  but  arms,  money,  and  councils."^ 

The  intelligence  of  these  events  succeeding 
one  another  with  stunning  violence,  33, 
excited  the  utmost  sensation  ,at  Con-  Violent  ex- 
stantinople  both  among  the  Greeks  citement  at 
and  Mussulmans.  But  the  latter,  Qopi'^^' 
who  were  a  m^ority  of  the  inhabit-  murder  of 
ants,  had  the  military  force  at  their  ihe  Patrl- 
disposal,  and  were  encouraged  by  J^rtJji^ 
the  continual  passage  of  armed  and 
fanatical  Turks  from  Asia  toward  the  Danube^ 
instead  of  being  intimidated  by  so  many  and 
such  threatening  dangers,  were  only  roused  by 
them  to  fresh  exertions,  and  inspirea  with  more 
sanguinary  passions.  Instant  death  to  the 
Christians  was  the  universal  cry  among  the 
Mussuhnans.  Unable  to  resist  the  torrent  and 
in  secret  not  averse  to  measures  of  severity, 
which,  it  was  hoped,  might  crush  the  insurrec- 
tion in  the  bud,  tne  Divan  resolved  on  an  atro- 
cious act^  which,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
tended  to  spread  and  perpetuate  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  which  hastened  the  ruin  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  This  was  the  murder  of 
Gregory,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a  revered 
prelate,  eighty  years  of  age,  who  was  ^-^ji 
seized  on  Easter  Sunday,  as  he  was  de- 
scending firom  the  altar,  where  he  had  been, 
celebrating  divine  service,  and  hanged  at  the 
gate  of  his  archiepiscopal  palace,  amidst  the 
ferocious  cries  of  a  vast  crowd  of  Mussulmans. 
The  blameless  life  and  exemplary  character  of 
this  prelate,  the  proof  of  fidelity  to  the  govern- 
ment which  he  had  recently  given  by  his  proc- 
lamation against  the  insurgents,  the  courage  he 
evinced  in  his  last  moments,  while  they  were 
unable  to  move  his  enemies,  enshrined  his 
memory  in  the  hearts  of  his  grateful  country- 
men. His  blood  cemented  the  foundations  of 
the  Christian  empire  in  the  East ;  he  might  say, 
with  the  Protestant  martyr  at  the  stake,  ""V^e 
shall  light  a  fire  this  day  which,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  shall  never  be  extinguished."  After 
hanging  three  hours,  the  body  was  cut  down 
and  delivered  to  a  few  abandoned  Jews,  by 


*  "  The  insupportable  yoke  of  Ottoman  tyranny  hath 
weighed  down,  for  above  a  century,  the  anhappy  Greeks 
of  Peloponnesus.  So  excessive  had  its  rigor  become, 
that  its  fainting  victims  had  soarceJy  strength  enough 
left  to  utter  groans.  In  this  state,  deprived  of  all  our 
rights,  we  have  unanimously  resolved  to  take  up  arms 
against  our  tyrants.  Our  intestine  discord  is  buried  in 
oblivion,  as  a  fruit  of  oppression :  we  breathe  the  air  of 
liberty ;  our  hands,  having  burst  their  fbtters,  already 
signalize  themselves  against  the  barbarians."— Pbtbos 
MiuROMiKLiALKs,  28th  MaTch,  1831.  Gobdoh's  Greek 
Revolutionj  i.  183. 
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whom  it  was  dragged  through  the  streets,  and 
thrown  into  the  sea.  The  same  ni^ht  the  body 
was  fished  up  by  some  zealous  Christian  fisher- 
men, by  whom  it  was  conyeyed  to  Odessa,  and 
1  Gordon,  i.  interred  with  great  pomp  on  the  Ist 
184, 187 ;'  July,  in  preseuoe  of  all  the  authori- 
A°?Ai*iS:  ties,  and  nearly  the  whole  inhabitants 

This  atrocious  murder  had  been  preceded 
2^  and  was  soon  followed  by  others 
Suecemion  equally  ruthless,  which  demonstrated 
of  mar-  that  the  Ottoman  goyemment  was 
Turke^  '***  either  compelled  or  inclined  to  giye 
the  reins  to  the  sayage  passions  of 
the  Osmanlis;  and  that  no  hope  remained  to 
the  Greeks  but  in  the  most  determined  resist* 
ance.  On  the  1 6th,  Prince  Constantine  Morousi, 
dragoman  to  the  Porte,  was  seized,  and  in- 
stantly beheaded;  and  next  day  ten  of  the 
most  illustrious  persons  in  the  Fanar  shared 
the  same  fate.  At  Adrianople,  the  Patriarch 
Cyrille,  one  of  the  highest  functionaries  of  the 
Greek  Church,  and  with  him  eieht  other  dig^ 
nified  ecclesiastics,  were  beheaded.  The  Chris- 
tian churches  were  eyery  where  broken  open, 
rifled  of  all  their'  yaluable  oontenti^  and  ex- 
posed in  their  most  sacred  recesses  to  eyery 
species  of  profanation.  Not  a  day  passed  that 
numbers  of  the  Greek  citizens  of  the  highest 
rank  were  not  murdered,  their  property  plun- 
dered, and  their  wiyes  and  daughters  sold  as 
slayes.  In  ten  days  seyeral  thousand  innocent 
persons  were  in  this  manner  massacred.  To 
such  a  length  did  these  cruelties  proceed,  that, 
upon  the  unanimous  representation  of  the  Eu- 
ropean diplomatists,  the  erand-yizier  was  de- 
Mav  5  P^^^^  ^^^^  haying  been  only  ten  days  in 
office,  on  the  ground  **  that  his  conduct 
had  been  too  seyere."  But  the  remoyal  of  this 
officer  made  no  change  in  the  system  of  seyer^ 
ity  which  was  pursued;  on  the  contrary,  it 
seemed  to  increase.  On  the  15th .  June,  fiye 
archbishops^  three  bishops,  and  a  great  number 
of  laymen,  were  hanged  in  the  streets,  without 
any  trial,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  mechanics 
transported  as  slayes  to  the  Assyrian  frontier; 
and  at  Salonica  the  battlements  of  the  town 
were  lined  with  a  frightful  array  of  Christian 
heads,  the  blood  from  which  ran  down  the 
I  Gordon  i.  ^^^^  ^^  ^®  rampart^  and  discolor- 
187, 188 ;  *  ed  the  water  in  the  ditch.  Similar 
Ann.  Hist,  atrocities  were  perpetrated  in  all  the 
It. 391, 309-  m>eat  towns  of  the  empire.' 

While  these  atrocious  acts  of  cruelty  were 
^  disgracing  the  Ottoman  ^yemment^ 
Vigorous  and  asousing  the  indignation  or 
measures  awakenine  the  commiseration  of  the 
mSSS.  Sr*""®  and  Jiumane  in  every  jmrt  of 
Europe,  Sultan  Mahmoud,  with  that 
mixture  of  ener^  with  yiolence,  of  capacity 
with  cruelty,  which  formed  tl\e  dtistinguishinff 
features  of  his  character,  was  malcing  jhead 
against  internal  difficulties  still  mpre  serioqs- 
than  those  arising  from  the  Greek  re^oluti^n. 


-^'The  Turks  alleged  to  tbo  Ruuiana,  In  subeequent 
eoneflpondenee  on  the  anbjeot,  [that  ttae  patriarch  was  put 
to  death  because  ietters.  Implicating  him  in  the  insurrec- 
tion in  the  Peioponnesus,  had  been  intercepted  the  oTen- 
ing  before  his  exeoHtifon.  But  this  was  a  mere  pretext  ,* 
for  they  never  eaiuld  produce  either  the  originale  or  eeynes , 
though  repeatedly  urged  to  do  so.  "  De  non  appareniibua 
et  non  exietentiHiSy'*  saya  the  civil  law,  "  eadem  eet  ratio." 
^Annual  Register^  ia21«  p,  2M, 


and  laying  the  foundation  of  a  newly  organised 
and  more  efficient  military  force  in  the  capital. 
His  chief  difficulty  was  with  the  janizaries, 
who,  haying  been  excited  to  the  highest  degree 
by  the  Greek  reyolntion,  took  the  lead  in  all 
the  massacres  and  atrocities  which  were  going 
forward;  and,  diwontented  with  the  remoyal 
of  the  former  erand-yizier,  who  had  giyen  the 
full  reins  to  weir  fury,  loudly  demanded  his 
recall  to  office,  and  the  heads  of  six  of  their 
principal  enemies  in  the  counciL  The  Sultan 
at  first  tried  to  subdue  them  by  his  firmness ; 
but,  destitute  of  any  other  armed  force,  he 
soon  found  that  such  a  course  could  lead  to  no 
other  result  but  his  own  destruction.  Accord- 
ingly, though  more  thoroughly  conyineed  than 
eyer  of  the  necessity  of  getting  quit  of  these 
unruly  defenders,  he  resolved  to  dissemble  in 
the  mean  time,  and  submit  till  his  preparations 
for  resistance  to  their  thraldom  were  complete. 
In  consequence  of  these  resolutions,  he  distrib- 
uted great  largesses  among  the  troops,  to  which 
the  new  fayonte  Babu-BMhi  added  others  still 
more  considerable;  and  the  diseontents  of  the 
entire  bands  were  appeased  by  a  decree,  ^ 
in  yirtue  of  which  tne  body  of  janizaries  *^  ' 
was  to  be  represented  in  the  Diyan  by  three 
persons  chosen  by  themseWes  horn  among  their 
number.  This  was  followed,  a  fortnight  after, 
by  another  decree  of  the  Sultan,  agreed  . 
to  in  full  Diyan,  that  a  have  body  of  ^"^  *** 
troops  should  be  organizea  in  the  European 
fashion,  clothed  and  drilled  like  the  soldiers  of 
western  Europe,  and  that  the  odious  ^  ^^  gj,^ 
name  of  NUam  J)jedib,  which  had  1t.sos,S94- 
cost  tiie  life  of  Sultan  Selim  by  Ann.  Rc«. 
whom  the  attempt  was  first  made,  J^^»  *^^» 
should  be  foreyer  abolished.^ 

Dreadful  as  were  the  cruelties  in  Europe 
with  which  the  Turks  in  its  outset  ^ 
met  the  insurrection,  they  were  AtitwionsaecB 
exceeded  by  those  perpetrated  in  of  cruelty  in 
Asia,  for  there  the  fanatical  spirit  f^Jj"*"* 
was  more  yiolent,  the  intercoune 
with  the  nations  of  western  Europe  less ;  and 
the  Mussulmans^  strong  in  the  consciousness  of 
superior  numbers,  as  well  as  in  the  excluaiye 
possession  of  arms»  had  no  restraint  whateyer 
on  their  atrocities.  The  deeds  of  yiolence  per- 
petrated in  Smyrna,  always  distinguished  by 
the  fanatical  spirit  of  its  Mussulman  inhabit- 
ants, threw  all  others  into  the  shade.  From 
the  moment  of  the  breaking  out  of  Ipsilanti's 
reyolt,  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  that  great 
and  flourishing  city,  who  were  not  more  than 
sixty  out  of  one  hundred  and  eijghty  thousand 
inhabitants,  were  kept  in  a  continual  alarm  by 
the  dread  of  a  general  massacre,  which  was 
openly  threatened  by  the  Mohammedans;  and 
at  length,  on  the  16th  June,  it  took  place  un- 
der circumstances  of  unheard-of  horror.  News 
haying  arrived  of  a  defeat  of  the  Ottoman  fleet 
off  Lmbos,  a  band  of  Uiree  thousand  ruffians 
broke  into  the  Greek  quarter,  and  commenced 
an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  inhabitants. 
Hm  Q^n  who  could  be  reached  were  all  put  to 
death:;  tjhe  women,  especially  such  as  were 
young  «nd  ^andsome^  sold  for  dayes.  Hie 
magistrates  msm  cot  to  pieces  because  they 
would  not  giy«  a  written  order  authorizing  the 
general  slaughter  of  the  Christians.  Several 
Uiousands  i&l  under  the  cimeters  of  the  Mos- 
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l^ms;  batk  during  the  time  required  for  Bach 
wholesale  butchery,  fifteen  thousand  of  the 
better  class  of  citizens  got  on  board  boats,  and 
found  shelter  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 
Sach  as  eonld  not  escape  in  this  manner,  for 
the  most  part  took  refoge  in  the  hotel  of  M. 
Darid,  the  French  consol,  whose  rooms  and 
gardens  were  soon  fiUed  with  a  weeping  crowd 
of  women  and  children  imploring  nis  protec- 
tion. His  janizaries  refused  to  act  against  their 
compatriots*  and  the  doors  were  on  the  point 
of  bein|r  burst  open,  when  that  noble- hearted 
man,  with  a  single  companion,  placed  himself 
I  n«dfln  ^  ^®  ^te-way,  and  at  the  hazard 
I^^^JT;  ®^  *^  ^*»  ^^  ^y  *^^  ™*'®  weight 
Ann.  Hist,  of  charaeter  and  courage,  kept  the 
{▼.407,408;  asssssins  at  bay  till  boats  were  got 
iSli  ^J'    ^'^^^^^  conveyed  the  trembling  crowd 

*      '    to  the  adjacent  islands.' 
This  melancholy  catalogue  of  disasters,  which 

97.  proves  of  what  mankind  are  capable 
Nassacree  when  their  passions  are  let  loose  by 
ia  Cypras.  ^^  remissness  of  government^  or  ex- 
cited by  its  policy,  may  be  concluded  with  an 
account  of  the  calamities  of  Cyprus.  That 
celebrated  island,  146  miles  in  length  and  68  in 
breadth,  intersected  alon^  its  whole  extent  by 
a  range  of  central  mountams  bearing  the  classic 
name  of  Olympus*  deserved,  if  any  spot  in  the 
globe  did,  the  appellation  of  an  earuily  para- 
dise. Its  population,  however,  which  was  above 
a  million  in  the  time  of  the  ancients,  from  the 
effects  of  Turkish  oppression  had  sunk,  when 
the  insurrection  in  tne  Morea  broke  out,  to 
seventy  thousand,  of  whom  about  one-half 
vere  Christians  and  the  other  Mohammedans. 
Separated  by  a  wide  expanse  of  sea  from  the 
mainland  of  Greece,  and  blessed  with  a  deli- 
cious climate  and  mild  character,  the  Cypriots 
remained  strangers  to  the  movement  for  two 
months  after  it  had  elsewhere  commenced. 
The  Mnssuloian  forces  in  the  island  were  very 
trifling;  Faaiagusta,  so  renowned  in  the  wars 
of  the  Ottomans  with  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
almost  in  ruins,  was  garrisoned  by  only  three 
hundred  regular  soldiers.  In  the  end  of  May, 
however,  the  massacres  commenced.  The  Porte 
sent  a  body  of  troops  from'  the  neighborinff 
provinces  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  ten  thousana 
I  a  number,  who  effected  the  ruin  of  the  island. 
Instantly  on  landing  they  spread  through  all 
the  villages,  and  commenced  an  indiscriminate 
massacre  and  plunder  of  the  Christian  inhabit- 
ants. The  chief  towns  of  the  island,  Nicosia 
and  Famagusta,  were  sacked  and  burnt;  the 
metropolitan,  five  bishops^  and  thirty-six  other 
eeclesiastica,  executed;  and  the  whole  island 
converted  into  a  theatre  of  rapine,  violation, 
and  bloodshed.  The  atrocities  did  not  cease 
till  several  thousand  Christians  had  ffillen  by 
t  Gordon  L  ^^®.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Mussulmans,  and 
192, 194 ;  their  wives  and  daughters  had  been 
Ann.  Hiat.  conducted  in  triumph  to  the  Mussul- 
*'•«»:«'•  man  harems.' 
This  dreadful  series  of  atrocities,  and  espe- 
cially  the  murder  of  the  Patriarch,  had 
UniTCTsal  ^®  effect  of  spreading  the  insurreetion 
nread  of  through  the  whole  of  Greece.  All  saw 
tte  ioMir*  that  no  hope  remained  but  in  the  most 
qJJJJJ™  determinea  resistance.  The  mountain- 
ous nature  of  the  country  and  the  en- 
tire want  of  roads  rendered  it  possible  to  or- 


ganise the  insurreetion  with  impunity  in  the 
hiU  fastnesses^  and  often  enabled  the  insurgents 
to  take  a  bloody  revenge  on  their  oppressors 
when  they  entered  them.  Besides  the  Morea, 
Attica,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  the 
flame  spread  far  and  wide  wherever  the  Greek 
tongue  was  spoken,  or  Greek  feelines  cherished. 
The  SSouliotes  all  rose  in  Epirus^  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  ^tolians  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  fortress  of  Salona,  and  forced  the 
troops  of  the  pacha  to  shut  themselves  up  in 
Picorsa  and  Arta.  Six  thousand  men  were  soon 
in  arms  in  Thessaly ;  the  mountaineers  of  Olym- 
pus req)onded  to  the  signal  of  freedom,  and  the 
insurrection  spread  even  into  the  hill  districts 
of  Macedonia.  Thirty  thousand  hardy  mount- 
aineers rose  in  the  peninsula  of  Cassandra,  and 
laid  siege  to  Salomea,  the  seat  of  the  pacha,  a 
city  containing  eighty  thousand  inhabitants; 
and  though  they  were  repulsed  in  the  assault 
of  that  pUoe,  they  took  a  bloody  revenge  on 
the  Mussulmans  when  they  pursued  them  into 
their  hiUs,  and  attempted  to  force  the  intrench- 
mcDts  which  guarded  their  mountain  passes, 
from  which  the  Turkish  hordes  recoiled  with 
great  slaughter.  Meanwhile  the  genius  of  poet- 
ry, roused  as  in  the  days  of  Tyrteus  at  the 
call  of  patriotism,  made  the  valleys  and  hills 
resouna  with  heart-stirring  strains;*  and  the 
necessities  of  men  led  to  the  formation  of  some 
sort  of  government  amidst  the  general  chaos. 
At  Hydra  a  board  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
was  K>rmed,  which  soon  obtained  the  direction 
of  the  islands:  a  council  of  military  chiefs  at 
Calamata  gave  something  like  imity  to  the 


Thus  rendered  by  the  kindred  genius  of  Byron : 
1. 
"  Sons  of  the  Greeks,  arise ! 

The  glorioai  hour's  gone  forth, 
And,  worthy  of  such  ties. 
Display  who  gave  us  birth. 
Sons  of  Greeks !  let  us  go 
In  arms  against  the  foe, 
Till  their  hated  blood  ahaU  flow 
In  a  river  past  our  feet. 

a.  ' 

"  Then  mannilly  deapislng 
The  Turkish  tyrant's  yoke, 
Let  your  country  see  you  rising. 

And  all  her  chaina  are  broke. 
Brave  shades  of  chieft  and  safes, 

Behold  the  coming  strife ! 
Hellenes  of  past  ages. 

Oh,  start  again  to  lift ! 
At  the  sound  of  my  trumpet,  breaking 

Your  sleep,  oh,  join  with  me ! 

And  the  aeven-hilled  city  seeking, 

Fight,  conquer,  till  we're  flree. 

Sons  of  Greeks,  d^c. 

S. 

'*  Sparta,  Sparta,  why  in  slumbers 

Lethargic  dost  thou  lie? 
Awake,  and  join  thy  numbers 

With  Athens,  old  ally! 
Leonidas  recalling, 

That  chief  of  ancient  song 
Who  saved  ye  once  from  t 

The  terrible !  the  strong ! 
Who  made  that  bold  diversion 

In  old  Thermopyle, 
And  warring  with  the  Persian 

To  keep  his  country  free ; 
With  his  three  hundred  waging 

The  battle,  long  he  stood, 
And  like  a  lion  raging, 

Expired  in  seas  of  blood. 

Sons  of  Greeks,  Ac. 
-Btron,  iv.  219,  8vo.  edit.  * 
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operatioiui  of  the  land  forces;  and  at  Athena 
I  Gordon  I.  ^®  venerable  walls  of  the  Areopa- 
220,  348 ;'  '  gus  beheld  a  senate  established  which 
Ann.  Hist,  obtained  the  shadow  of  authority 
iv.  408, 405.  Qygj.  ^jj  insurgent  people.* 

But  while  the  insurrection  was  thus  gather- 
ing strength  and  acquiring  consist- 
Offici^  deela-  ^^^7 ^°  Southern  Greece,  it  received 
rntion  of  Riui-  its  aeath-wound  in  the  provinces  to 
8iA  a«ain8t  the  north  of  the  Danube.  The  sup- 
ApriU?'  P^"^  ^^  Russia  was  indispensable  to 
^  Its  establishment  in  that  quarter; 

for  the  bands  of  the  Wallachians  and  Amauts, 
imperfectly  disciplined  and  inferior  in  number, 
could  never  contend  in  the  grassy  plains  with 
tlie  admirable  horsemen  of  the  Osmanlis.  This 
support  the  policy  of  Alexander,  determined  by 
terror  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  revolutions, 
denied  them.  On  the  9th  April  the  Russian 
consul  at  Jassy  issued,  by  command  of  the  Em- 
peror, two  proclamations,  which  were  decisive 
of  his  intentions  regarding  the  insurrection. 
By  the  firsts  Ipsilanti  and  his  partisans  were 
summoned  forthwith  to  repair  to  the 
April  II.  Rugginn  territory,  to  await  the  chas- 
tisement which  awaited  them  as  the  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace,  while  by  the  second  the 
whole  Moldavians  in  arms  were  summoned 
forthwith  to  submit  to  the  lawful  authorities. 
At  the  same  time  the  assemblies  of  Hetairists, 
which  had  been  formed  on  the  Pruth  in  Bessa- 
rabia, were  ordered  to  be  removed  into  the  in- 
terior of  Russia.  Upon  receipt  of  these  procla- 
mations, the  hoepodars  of  Wallachia  waited  on 
Prince  Michael  Luzzo,  who  still  held  the  reins 
of  gOYernment^  entreating  him  to  leave  their 
territory,  which  he  accordingly  did  two  da3'8 
afterward,  taking  refuge  in  Odessa:  and  a  dep- 
^  utation  was  sent  from  the  boyaras 

iv  aSi  390.'  ^^  Constantinople,  imploring  the 
'      '   Sultan  to  appoint  a  new  hospodar.* 

Ipsilanti  was  in  his  camp  at  Messid,  on  his 
g.  march  to  Bucharest,  when  he  re- 

Treachery  ceived  this  disastrous  intelligence ; 
and  death  of  but  he  was  not  discouraged.  "  I^one 
Theodore,  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,"  he  said, 
""®  •  «  ^Jii  venture  to  declare  against  us. 
Who  among  them  will  allow  history  to  say  of 
them  that  he  has  abandoned  Greece  at  the  mo- 
ment when  it  was  marching  to  defend  that 
beautiful  land  against  the  attacks  of  barbarians 
whom  civilized  Europe  abhors?"  His  follow- 
ers received  his  address  with  loud  acclamations, 
and  continued  their  advance  without  interrup- 
tion toward  Bucharest,  which  he  reached  in  a 
few  days,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
April  la.  jjj^jj^  From  thence  he  continued  his 
ninrch  toward  the  west,  ostensibly  to  rouse  the 
SiTvians,  but  really  to  be  near  the  Austrian 
frontier  in  case  of  disaster;  while  Theodore, 
who  remained  in  command  at  Bucharest,  forti- 
fied himself  in  the  convent  of  Kotroc^eni  in  its 
neighborhood,  and,  despairing  of  success,  open- 
ly received  with  great  distinction  an  envoy  of 
A  m  2fl  *^®  Sultan,  who  came  to  propose  terms 
jimeTT  ©^  accommodation.  Soon  after,  he  aban- 
doned Bucharest,  which  was  entered  by 
the  Turks  on  the  28th,  and,  bending  his  steps 
3  Ann.  Hist,  ^"^^rd  Ipsilanti,  was  by  him  seized 
iv.  390,  398;  and  publicly  shot,  on  the  7th  June, 
(Jordon,  i.     for  his  treachery  to  the  cause  of 

104.  108.  G,^^^^_3  ^ 


Meanwhile  the  Ottomans,  having  now  gath- 
ered up  their  strength,  and  received 
large  reinforcements,  chiefly  from  Defeat  of  the 
the  savaee  and  fanatical  tnbes  of  ineurgcnts  at 
Asia,  had  completed  their  prepara-  Gelaiz. 
Uons  for  the  suppression  of  the  re-  ***^  "* 
bellion  to  the  north  of  the  Danube.  Three  corps, 
of  nine  or  ten  thousand  men  each,  entered  tne 
principalities :  one  under  the  command  of  the 
Pacha  of  Widdin ;  one  under  the  Pacha  of  bi- 
listria;  the  third  under  Jussuf  Pacha,  gover- 
nor of  Brahilov.    All  were  entirely  successful. 
The  Pacha  of  Brahilov  came  first  into  action. 
On  the  13th  May  he  came  up  with  a  body  of 
six  thousand  men,  with  seventeen  gun-boats,  at 
Galatz,  and  after  a  sharp  action  of  some  hours' 
duration,  in  which  the  Turks  lost  a  thousand 
men,  he  cut  them  in  pieces,  seized  all  the- gun- 
boats, and,  entering  the  town,  massacred  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants.    Upon  this  defeat 
the   Hetairists    evacuated  Jass}',  i  ^m,,  gj^^t. 
and  the  whole  of  Moldavia  was  re-  iv.  396,  397 : 
gained  to  the  troops  of  the  Sultan.*  Gonlon,  i  no. 

Meanwhile  Ipsilanti  was  actively  pursued  by 
the  Pachas  of  Widdin  and  Silistria,  32. 
to  whom,  after  his  victory  at  Galatz,  Disasters  of 
the  Pacha  of  Brahilov  joined  his  lp«»lanti. 
forces.  The  game  was  no  longer  equal,  for  the 
Greek  force  was  as  much  diminished  by  aick- 
ness  and  desertion  as  that  of  the  enemy  waa 
increased.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Turks  had 
established  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
Amauts,  Pandours,  and  Wallachians,  who  com- 
posed the  bulk  of  Ipsilanti's  army,  and  who 
were  prepared  on  the  first  oppoitunity  to  pass 
over  to  the  enemy.  Thus  overmatched,  the 
prince  retired  slowly  before  the  hourly-increas- 
ing forces  of  the  enemy:  Bucharest  was  aban« 
doned  on  the  27  th  Ma}^  and  immediate-  ^ 
ly  occupied  by  the  Pacha  of  Silistria.  At  ""y^'- 
length,  as  he  could  retire  no  further,  being  dose 
upon  the  Austrian  frontier,  Ipsilanti  resolved 
to  fight;  and  notwithstanding  the  great  superi- 
ority of  the  Ottoman  forces,  they  would  - 
have  been  defeated,  and  possibly  the  '*"*' 
Christian  throne  of  Constantinople  re-establish- 
ed, had  his  whole  troops  remained  faithful  to 
their  colors.  He  had  disposed  his  light  troops 
in  two  wings,  so  as  to  envelop  the  enemy  when 
they  advanced  to  the  attack;  and  the  riirht 
wing,  composed  of  Moldavians  under  Georgna- 
ki,  executed  their  orders  with  intrepidity  and 
success;  but  the  other  wing,  consisting  of  Ar- 
nauts  and  Wallachians,  instead  of  doing  the 
same,  passed  over  to  the  enemy  when  they  ap- 
proached ;  others  took  to  flighty  and  the  Greeks, 
who  stood  firm,  assailed  on  all  sides,  ,  ^^^^  ^.^^ 
were  put  to  the  rout^  and  driven  from  i^.  396,  3^9  \ 
the  field,  with  the  loss  of  the  greater  Gordon^  i. 
part  of  their  artillery  and  baega^e.'  *^*'  ^^'• 

This  disaster  was  attended  with  very  little 
loss  of  life  to  the  Greeks;  but  it  in- 
creased the  divisions  of  their  army,  uj^  ^^ 
discouraged  the  soldiers,  and  was  defbai  at 
the  prelude  to  final  ruin.     Having  Dra^aschan. 
collected  all  his  forces,  consisting  of  "'""*  '*• 
4000  infantry,  2500  horse,  and  four  guns,  Ipsi- 
lanti, who  saw  that  nothing  but  decisive  suc- 
cess could  restore  his  affairs,  advanced  on  the 
17th  toward  the  enemy,  the  vanguard  of  whom 
was  posted  in  the  villi^e  of  Draoaschan.     II  is 
dispositions  were  made  with  such  ability  that 
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liie  sitoation  of  the  Turks  in  the  yilla«;e,  on  the 
l»th,  seemed  hopeless;  but  as  that  oay  was  a 
Tuesday,  deemed  of  sinister  augury  by  the 
Greeks^  he  deferred  the  attack  till  the  follow- 
lAg  mominff.  Eafly  on  the  morning  of  the 
isih,  CasaTia»  who  commanded  Ipsilanti's  ad- 
xanced  guard,  commenced  the  attack  with  more 
rigor  than  discretion.  The  Sacred  Battalion 
advanced  rapidly  in  support;  but  when  it  was 
seriously  engaged,  Casavia  and  his  Amauts 
fitrd  in  the  most  dastardly  manner,  leaving  the 
Greeks  alone  engaged  with  a  greatly  superior 
body  of  Turkish  horse.  The  "  white  turbans" 
were  upon  them  before  they  had  time  to  form 
square,  but,  falling  back  into  knots  and  little 
eirclea^  they  long  maintained  the  combat  with 
the  greatest  resolution.  At  length,  their  am- 
munition being  exhausted,  they  were  nearly  all 
eut  to  pieeesi  combating  with  heroic  courage, 
like  their  ancestors  at  Tnermopylse,  to  the  last 
man.  A  hundred  horse  under  George,  gallop- 
ing up,  reseued  the  sacred  standard  and  two 
guns  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  but  the 
destruction  of  the  Sacred  Battalion  proved  fa- 
tal to  the  little  army.  Twenty-five  only  of  its 
number  were  saved  from  the  saores  of  the  Turks, 
and  escaped  with  Ipsilanti  into  Transylvania, 
where  he  met  a  less  glorious  fate  than  his  com- 
panions^ by  being  con.<dgned  to  an  Austrian  dun- 
geon. He  published  the  day  after  his  defeat  a 
Taledietory  address  to  his  soldiers,  inveighing 
in  bitter  but  not  unmerited  terms  against  the 
treachery  of  which  he  had  been  the  victim.* 
The  remainder  of  his  troops  dispersed,  and 
the  insurrection  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
,  Ann-  Hiac  ^'^^^ly  ceased,  except  in  guerrilla 
IT.  398,400;  bands,  who  for  some  time  longer 
Gmionu  i.  maintained  a  desultory  and  preda- 
***»  '•*•  tory  warfiEire.* 
Had  this  stunning  blow,  which  extinguished 
^  the  revolt  to  the  north  of  the  Ban- 
Narai  rae-  ^^  been  followed  by  a  similar  suc- 
eeaws  of  cess  in  Greece  Proper,  the  insurrec- 
J**??****  ^^^^  w-ould  have  been  entirely  sup- 
pressed, and  the  land  of  Hellas  might 
have  groaned  for  a  century  longer  under  the 
Ottoman  yoke.  But  Providence  had  decreed 
it  otherwise ;  and  a  series  of  glorious  efforts, 
though  deeply  checkered  with  disaster,  at  length 
effec^d  the  extrication  of  Greece  from  the  hands 
of  the  barbarians.  The  first  gleam  of  success, 
as  in  the  days  of  Themistocles,  came  from  the 
sea;  the  skill  and  hardihood  of  the  sailors  of 
the  Archipelago  asserted  their  superiority  over 
those  of  Asia,  in  the  days  of  Sultan  Mahmoud, 


•  *'  Soldiera !  I  can  hatdly  bring  myself  to  ernlly  that 
boooraUe  and  aaered  name  by  applying  it  to  peraons  anch 
as  yon.  Henoefluth  every  bond  is  severed  between  us ; 
bat  1  shall  ever  feel  profoundly  the  shame  of  having  been 
>oar  chief.  Yoa  have  trampled  under  fbot  your  oaths: 
TOO  haTe  betrayed  your  God  and  yoar  country.  You  have 
done  so  at  the  Tcry  moment  when  I  hoped  to  conquer  or 
die  giorioosly  with  you.  We  are  severed  tor  ever  I  Go 
lad  join  the  Turks,  the  only  fKends  worthy  of  you.  Go 
and  porehase  alavery  at  the  expense  of  your  blood,  and 
of  the  honor  of  your  wItos  and  children.  But  you,  shades 
of  the  Saeied  BattaUon,  who  have  been  betrayed,  and  who 
•aerUleed  yourselves  for  the  deliverance  of  your  country, 
reecive  throogh  me  the  thanks  of  your  nation.  Soon  shall 
noaainenta  render  your  names  Immortal.  I  abandon  to 
the  oootempc  of  men,  to  the  Divine  justice,  to  the  male- 
dietioos  of  our  country,  the  perjured  and  cowardly  traitors 
Kantnari,  Sawa,  Dakas,  ConstanUnos,  Basta,  Mano,  who 
were  the  first  to  desert  the  army,  and  induced  its  dissolu> 
tion.— Alkx,  ipsiLAMTi.^Rimniek,  June  SO,  1821."— 
Aa«.  Hut.,  if.  400. 


as  they  had  done  in  those  of  Xerxes.  With 
such  vigor  had  the  inhabitants  of  Hydra  and 
Ipsara  exerted  themselves,  that  they  equipped 
a  large  fleet  of  small  vessels,  armed  with  ten  or 
fifteen  guns  each,  with  which  they  had  obtain- 
ed the  entire  command  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
made  a  great  number  of  rich  prizes  from  the 
Turks.  Samos,  a  flourishing  island,  containing 
forty  thousand  inhabitants,  had  declared  ^ 
for  the  cause  of  Greece,  and  its  insurrec-  *^ 
tion  had  been  followed  by  a  general  and  frightful 
massacre  of  the  Turkish  inhabitants  in  retalia- 
tion for  the  cruelties  exercised  upon  the  Chris- 
tians ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
To  check  these  incursions^  which  threatened  to 
intercept  the  supplies  of  grain  for  the  capital, 
the  Turks  fitted  out  an  expedition,  consisting 
of  two  ships  of  the  line,  three  lar^e  frigates, 
and  a  numoer  of  smaller  vessels,  which  set  sail 
from  the  Dardanelles  on  the  19th  May.  It  was 
soon  met  by  the  Greek  flotilla,  which,  unable 
to  face  the  broadsides  of  its  line-of-battle  ships 
in  stand-up  fight,  hovered  at  a  distance,  ob- 
served its  motions,  and  made  preparations  by 
turning  several  of  their  old  galleys  into  fire- 
ships  to  effect  its  destruction*  on  the  first  favor- 
able opportunity.  Such  ere  lon^  presented  it- 
self! On  the  8th  June,  the  Turlosn  ad-  . 
miral  sent  a  vessel  of  seventy-four  guns  ™®  ' 
toward  the  Dardanelles,  in  quest  of  a  reinforce- 
ment which  he  expected  under  the  Capitan 
Pacha.  It  was  soon  followed  by  the  Greek 
flotilla,  and  the  captain,  alarmed  at  their  ap- 
proach, took  refuge  in  the  bay  of  Adramjti, 
where  his  vessel  grounded.  It  was  immediate- 
ly surrounded  by  the  Greeks,  who  opened  a 
tremendous  fire  upon  it  on  the  bows  and  stern, 
to  which  the  stranded  vessel  could  make  no  re- 
ply. After  bearing  with  great  resolution  this 
raking  fire  for  several  hours,  the  Turkish  sea- 
men took  to  their  boats,  and  set  fire  to  the  ves- 
sel, which  was  totally  destroyed.  Eight  hun- 
dred were  sunk  by  the  fire  of  the  Greek  vessels 
as  they  rowed  toward  the  shore ;  and  the  Turk- 
ish aamiral,  overwhelmed  with  consternation 
at  this  disaster,  took  refuge  with  his  whole 
fleet  in  the  Dardanelles,  leaving  the  i  ^^^^  j,^^ 
command  of  the  Archipelago  and  ir.  405, 406; 
the  coasts  of  Greece  to  the  Greek  Gordon,  i. 
cruisers.!  '®®» ''^• 

This  success  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  not  merely  as 
counterbalancing  the  disasters  to  the  Bjoody 
north  of  the  Danube,  but  as  giving  action  in 
them  the  entire  command  of  the  sea —  Cydonia. 
a  matter  which  has  always  been  of  the  '^"® 
very  highest  importance  in  Hellenic  warfare, 
as  transportation  by  land  is  so  difificult  in  its 
rocky  territory,  and  the  ocean  is  the  highway 
leading  to  its  numerous  islands  and  deeply  in- 
dented bays.  Encouraged  by  their  success,  the 
Greeks,  after  threatening  Smyrna,  made  a  de- 
scent on  the  Mosconissi  Islands  on  the  18th 
June,  and  having  excited  an  insurrection  in 
Aivaly,  the  ancient  Cydonia,  its  chief  town, 
contaming  thirty-six  tnousand  inhabitants,  a 
frightful  conflict  ensued  in  the  streets,  in  the 
course  of  which  fifteen  hundred  Turks  perish- 
ed,' and  they  were  driven  out  of  the  town,  but 
not  before  they  had  set  fire  to  and  burnt  it  to 
the  ground.  The  unfortunate  inhabitants,  de- 
prived of  their  homes,  were  transported  by  the 
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Greek  flotilla  to  Hydra  and  Ipsara^  where  thej 
augmented  the  number,  and  tne  recital  of  their 
sufferings  increased  the  ardor  of  the  people. 
About  the  same  time,  another  division  of  the 
Greek  fleet  forced  the  passage  of  the  Little  Dar- 
danelles^ notwithstandiDg  the  fire  of  the  Turkish 
castles;  and  havinff  made  their  appearance  in  the 
bay  of  Lefanto,  already  so  memorable  in  Chris- 
tian warfare,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Mis- 
1  Gordon  i  BOi^NGHi,  and  AnatoUko,  which  hoist- 
307, 811 ;'  '  «d  the  Greek  flag,  and  was  immedi- 
Ann.  Htat.  ately  followed  by  the  defection  of  the 
iv.  407, 409.  ^hoie  of  iEtolia  and  Acarnania.* 
On  the  mainland  the  operations  of  the  Greeks 
were  far  from  being  equally  success- 
Sttct^raM  ^"^'  Chourchid  Pacha,  who  command- 
of  the  Turks  ed  the  Turks  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
in  tbe  Mo-  Janina,where  An  Pacha,  though  with 
^^^'  very  reduced  means,  still  maintained 

a  heroic  defense,  no  sooner  heard  of  the  insur- 
rection in  the  Morea  than  he  detached  a  large 
body  of  men  under  Jussuf  Pacha,  who,  pene- 
trating the  defiles  near  Corinth,  which  the 
Greelu  had  neglected  to  occupy,  made  their 
way  to  Patras,  the  citadel  of  which  was  still 
held  by  the  Turks;  and  after  relieving  the  gar- 
rison, fell  upon  the  Greeks  in  the  town,  on 
whom  they  took  a  bloody  revenge  for  the  atroc- 
ities committed  by  them  on  we  Mussulmans 
Anrii  15  ^^  ^^  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
'^  '  tion.  Fifteen  thousand  Greeks  perish- 
ed on  this  occasion,  and  above  twelve  hundred 
found  refuge  with  M.  Pouqueville,  the  French 
consul.  &  disheartened  were  the  insurgptnts 
in  the  interior  with  this  disaster,  that  they 
nearly  all  disbanded  in  the  centre  of  the  Morea; 
and  a  very  little  more  would  at  that  juncture 
have  entirely  crushed  the  insurrection  in 
Greece.  "I,  said  Colocotroni,  "having  with 
me  only  ten  companions,  including  my  horse, 
sat  down  in  a  bush  and  wept"  Driven  to  ex- 
tremities, the  Greek  chiefs  at  length  aereed  to 
fight  a  last  battle  for  the  independence  of 
their  country,  and  for  that  purpose  took  up 
a  position  at  Valtbzza,  a  village  situated 
in  the  hills,  three  hours'  march  to  the  north- 
west of  Tripolitza,  and  possessing  great  nat- 
ural strengtL  Kihaya  Bey  issued  from  Tripo- 
litza to  attack  them  at  the  head  of  five  thou- 
sand Turks,  chiefly  horse,  and  he  entertained 
such  confident  hopes  of  success,  that  the  sol- 
diers had  performed  military  dances  in  the 
streets  of  Iripolitza,  before  setting  out,  in  to- 
ken of  approaching  victory.  In  truth,  the  situ- 
ation of  the  Greeks  was  all  but  des- 
lai^Gor-  P®"^*«J  ^^^  although  the  position 
don,'  1. 157,  they  occupied  was  very  strong,  yet 
160 ;  Ann.  it  had  no  water,  and  the  water-casks 
S?^409"  ^  *^®  village  were  only  adequate 
'  for  twenty-four  hours'  consumption.* 

The  Turks  approached  the  Greek  position  on 
37  the  27tn  May;  and  the  action  which 
Battle  of  ensued  may  well  be  dignified  with  the 
Vaitezut.  name  of  a  battle,  for  although  there 
May  27.  ^^^e  not  five  thousand  men  on  each 
side,  it  determined  the  independence  of  Greece. 
The  main  body  of  the  Greeks,  supported  by  a 
few  ffuns,  which  were  placed  on  entrenchments 
hastuy  constructed,  was  posted  in  the  village ; 
but  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  light  troops,  un- 
der Colocotroni,  were  statione(^  unknown  to 
the  Ottomans,  in  the  mountains  on  their  right 


The  Greek  fire  waa  answered  by  discbai^es 
from  the  Turkish  guns^  which,  being  placed  on 
lower  ground,  passed  over  the  enemies'  heads. 
Three  times  were  the  Turks  and  Albanians  re- 
pulsed in  their  attack  on  the  village,  and  Colo- 
cotroni having  descended  with  his  men  on  the 
flank  of  the  a^ailants^  an  obstinate  conflict  en- 
sued, which  continued  two  days,  and  was  at 
length  determined  in  favor  of  the  Greeks  by 
the  appearance  of  Niketas,  who  came  up  with 
eight  nundred  followers  by  a  forced  march  from 
Argos,  and  threatened  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  Turks  to  Tripolitza.  The  retreat  soon  turn- 
ed into  a  total  rout;  the  Greeks  took  two  guns^ 
and  raised  a  trophy  of  four  hundred  Mohamme- 
dan heads.  Their  own  loss  was  only  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men.  Three  days  afterward,  the 
Turks,  having  issued  from  Tripolitza, 
were  again  defeated,  and  driven  back  ^^ 
into  the  fortress  on  the  rocky  heights^  around 
which  the  insurgents  immediately  took  post 
These  successes,  though  gained  by  such  small 
bodies  of  men,  were  of  the  utmost  importance, 
as  counterbalancing  the  moral  effect  of  the  dis- 
aster at  Dragaeehan ;  for  had  a  similar  defeat 
been  experienced  at  that  time  in  the  Morea,  the 
insurrection  would  have  been  crushed.  Instead 
of  this^  the  peasants  now  joyfully  flocked  to  the 
standards  of  the  Cross;  twenty  thousand  men 
were  soon  in  arms  in  Peloponnesus;  and  the 
Turks,  cautiously  keeping  on  the  defensive,  re- 
mained shut  up  in  their  fortresses^  two  of  which, 
Navarino  and  Napoli  di  Malvasia,  eapit- 
ulated  from  famine  in  the  beginning  of  ^'  ' 
August  The  capitulation,  however,  was  vio- 
late by  the  fury  of  the  Greek  soldiers,  who 
broke  into  the  towns  and  massacred  several  of 
the  prisoners — an  atrocity  which  so  shocked  De- 
metrius Ipsilanti,  brother  of  the  generalissimo, 
who  had  come  to  the  Morea  to  take  the  com- 
mand, that  he  threw  it  up.  This  menace  had  the 
desired  effect,  andthechiefiEl,  seeing  the  i  j^^  ^^^^ 
necessity  of  establishing  some  sort  of  iv.  41*4, 416; 
government,  assembled  at  Calamata  Gordon,  i. 
to  concoct  measures  for  its  formation.'  ***»  ***• 

Meanwhile  the  Turks,  having  collected  con- 
siderable forces  at  Salonica,  had  sg. 
forced  the  passes  of  Cassandra,  and  Raiiinc  of  the 

spread  fire  and  sword  through  HSVi^}^^^ 
•f  r  1       11  L'l     1  anadeleaioftlie 

its  peaceful  valleys ;  while  large  Turks  in  Tber- 
bodies  of  horse  scoured  all  the  mopyln.  Aug. 
plains  of  Thessaly  and  Boeotia,  ^' 
and,  advancing  almost  without  opposition,  rav- 
aged Attica,  and  raised  the  siege  of  the  Acropo- 
lis of  Athens,  after  it  had  continued  eighty -three 
days.  This  disaster,  however,  was  soon  after 
compensated  by  a  brilliant  success. .  Odysseus, 
a  brave  Greek  chief^  after  having  worsted  the 
Turks  in  several  lesser  encounters,  fell  back  on 
the  6th  September  to  the  Straits  of  Ther-  g^  g 
mopylsB  (what  mapc  in  the  name!)  with  ^ 
2000  men,  where  he  was  attacked  by  three  pa- 
chas, who  advanced  from  Larissa  at  the  head 
of  6000  Mussulmans,  chiefly  Asiatioa  The  ad- 
vantageous position  of  the  Greeks,  who  were 
posted  as  tirailleurs  among  the  rocks  and  thick- 
ets of  that  celebrated  defile,  compensated  the 
inequality  of  numbers  and  want  of  artillery. 
The  column  of  the  Ottomans,  encumbered,  like 
its  predecessors  in  the  days  of  Xerxes,  with 
^Agg^^  '^M  slowly  advancing  through  the 
bottom  of  the  defile,  when  it  was  suddc^y  as- 
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»Li«d  by  a  tremendoiis  fire  of  musketry  from 
aa  unseen  enemy.  Pushed  on,  however,  oy  the 
txtwps  behind,  the  column  condnued  to  ad- 
Taoee,  though  sustaining  a  heaTV  loss^  until 
they  vera  attacked  in  flank  by  a  body  of  four 
hundred  Greeks  under  Lapas.  Issuing  then 
from  their  thickets^  the  ingufgents  rushed  down 
the  steep  dediTity,  sword  in  hand,  with  loud 
cries,  shouting  "Victory  to  the  Cross!"  The 
§hock  was  irresistible :  panic-struck,  the  Turks 
fled  on  all  sides,  and  were  pursued  several  miles 
with  immense  slaughter.  Twelve  hundred  were 
tlain  on  the  spot^  seventeen  standards  and  seven 
guns  taken,  and  such  was  the  consternation  of 
the  Ottomans  that  they  broke  down  the  bridge 
_  of  Alamanne  in  their  flight  to  Zeitoun. 
^^  Two  dajB  after  they  were  again  defeated 
by  Odysseus,  with  the  loss  of  IbUr  hundred  men 
"  and  three  guns ;  and  th^  Turks  in  Attica, 
under  Omer-Vrione,  who  had  raised  the 
siege  of  Athens,  deprived  of  the  expected  succor, 
sTseuated  that  country,  and  wita  great  diffi- 
culty made  their  way  by  mountain  paths  into 
1  Gofdoo,  L  Theasaly ;  and  the  Greeks,  reoccupy- 
17^SB3;  log  Athens^  after  some  unsuocessful 
'^oB.  HiflriL  attempts  at  escalade^  resumed  the 
v.4i8,4i».  blockade  of  the  Acropolis.* 
This  brilliant  a£fair,  which  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Greeks,  by  entirely 
ruining  the  enemy's  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign, was  soon  after  followed  by 
another  of  still  more  importance^  in 
""•  a  military  point  of  view,  though  not 

hallowed  by  such  classical  recollections.  De- 
metrius Ipsiianti,  who  had  been  induced,  by 
the  formation  of  something  like  a  regular  gov- 
ernment in  the  military  council  at  C^amata,  to 
reaume  the  command,  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  nearly  seven  thousand  men  after  the  impulse 
given  to  the  cause  by  the  battle  of  Valtezzai 
and  laid  siege  to  Tripolitea.  This  fortress, 
standing  on  a  cold  and  naked  plain  elevated 
two  thousand  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea, 
in  the  very  eentre  of  the  Morea,  and  surround- 
ed by  pesJLS  three  thousand  feet  higher,  was, 
previous  to  the  war,  inhabited  by  fifteen  thou- 
sand persona^  of  whom  one  half  were  Greeks. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  fourteen  feet 
in  height,  with  a  double  row  of  loop-holes  for 
musketry,  on  which  were  planted  thirty  pieces 
of  cannon.  At  its  western  extremity  was  a 
regular  citadel,  with  bomb-proof  casemates, 
but  commanded  by  an  eminence  in  its  vicinity. 
The  population  of  the  town  was  doubled  by 
the  reflux  of  Turkish  families  to  this  strong- 
bold,  when  the  Greeks  got  the  command  of  the 
open  country ;  and  when  the  blockade  b^an 
to  be  straitened,  in  the  end  of  August,  thirty 
*  Gordoo«  JL  ^^^^''^'^^  months  required  to  be  fed, 
*J3J,  aST  though  not  more  than  eight  thou- 
Aim.  HiaL  sand  sabres  and  bayonets  oould  be 
IT.  «o,4ai-  ^li^d  on  for  a  fight* 
The  powerful  cavalry  of  the  Turks  for  a  con- 
40.  siderable  time  kept  the  besiegers  at 
PragRssiT  bay,  and  enabled  their  own  horses 
tiiesiese.  ^^  forage  in  the  plain.  But  Colo- 
cotroni,  who  commanded  the  besieging  force, 
^^  havingeetabUshedhimselfin  some  houses 
^^  '  which  conmmnded  the  pastnre-grounds» 
the  Ottoman  horses  were  restricted  to  Uie  with- 
ered herbage  at  the  bottom  of  the  rampart,  in 
eonsequenee  of  which  they  soon  all  diea  or  be- 


came unserviceable.  Shortly  after,  news  ar- 
rived of  the  victory  gained  at  Thermopylie, 
and  from  Epirus,  that  Chourchid  Pacha  was  so 
engaged  with  the  siege  of  Janina  that  he  waa 
unable  to  send  any  succors  to  the  Morea.  This 
intelligence  brought  a  great  number  of  recruits 
to  the  standard  of  Colocotroni,  eager  to  sharo 
in  the  spoils  of  Tripolitza,  and  he  soon  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men ;  and 
a  few  battering  cannon  were  brought  from  the 
islander  and  dragged  by  the  peasants  up  to  the 
plain  which  surrounded  the  fortress,  but  their 
nre  did  little  execution,  and  was  overmatched 
by  the  guns  of  the  place.  Famine  and  disease, 
however,  soon  made  sad  ravages  among  the 
crowded  inhabitants  in  the  town ;  and  as  this 
gave  rise  to  frequent  conversations  about  a  ca- 

Situlation,  the  Turkish  commander,  who  confi- 
enUy  hoped  to  be  relieved,  put  to  death  eighty 
Christian  priests  held  as  hostages  in  the  town, 
in  order  to  convince  the  garrison  they  had  no 
chance  of  safety  but  in  the  most  determined  re- 
sistance. This  severity  led  to  a  frightfiil  re- 
prisal, which,  as  usual,  involved  the  innocent 
and  guilty  in  promiscuous  ruin,  i  qq^^h  |^ 
and  affixed  the  first  dark  stains  SS7,S48/ 
on  the  cause  of  Greek  independ-  Ann.  Hiar. 
ence.1  *^-  *»»»  **'• 

On  the  5th  October,  while  conferences  be- 
tween the  chiefs  on  the  two  sides  ^^ 
were  still  going  on,  some  Turkish  gtonnsnd 
sentinels  having;  for  the  sake  of  muncnat 
buying  grapes^  permitted  a  few  I^P^*^'**" 
Greeks  to  approach  the  wall,  the 
latter,  perceivm^  that  it  was  negligenUy  guard- 
ed, applied  scaling-ladders,  and  soon  ^t  to  the 
top.  A  whole  company,  with  Captain  Kepha- 
las  at  its  head,  speedily  followed  hoisted  the 
Labartim,  or  Christian  standard,  on  the  tower 
of  Argos,  and  turned  the  guns  planted  on  it  on 
the  town.  As  soon  as  the  standard  of  the  cross 
was  seen  on  the  walls,  a  tumultuous  cheer  rang 
round  the  Christian  linear  and  a  general  rush 
was  made  toward  the  rampart  Panic-struck, 
the  Turks  every  where  left  the  wall,  and  the 
assailants  got  possession  of  some  of  the  gates, 
and  rushed  in.  A  scene  ensued  which  baffles 
all  description,  and  forcibly  recalled  to  mind 
the  most  terrible  pictures  of  human  woe  which 
the  genius  of  antiquity  has  left  to  fascinate  all 
future  generations  of  men.  The  wronss  and 
cruelties  of  four  centuries  rose  up  in  judgment 
against  the  Ottomans;  retaliation,  crud  and 
undistinguishing,  was  the  universal  passion—- 
«<s  vicHs  the  universal  cry.  The  conquerors; 
mad  with  vindictive  rage,  spared  neither  age 
nor  sex ;  the  young  and  the  old,  the  armed  and 
the  unarmed,  men  and  women,  the  Mohamme- 
dans and  the  Jews,  were  promiscuously  mas- 
sacred. The  Albanians^  fifteen  hundred  in  num- 
ber, rotired  into  the  court  of  the  pacha's  palace^ 
and  there  claimed  and  obtained  performance  of 
the  capitulation.  They  were  marched  out,  set 
apart  m  Colocotroni's  camp,  and,  a  few  days 
mer,  departed  in  safety  to  their  homes.  But, 
with  this  exception,  the  massacre  was  universal; 
flames  soon  broke  forth  in  many  places;  the 
streets  and  houses  were  literally  inundated  with 
blood,  and  obstructed  with  heaps  of  dead  bodies 
The  Greek  chiefs  in  vain  endeavored  to  restore 
order,  the  infuriated  soldiery  listened  only  to 
the  voice  of  passion:  the  slaughter  continued 
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through  the  whole  night  h]^  the  light  of  the 
i  Gordon,  1.  burning  houses;  it  went  on  idl  the 
943,345;  next  day;  and  when  it  ceased  at 
w^Sao^Si-  ^^'^fi)*^  "X  ^^®  exhaustion  of  the 
Ann.  ieg.  *  "victors,  nine  thousand  bodies,  of 
1821, 14?,  all  ages  and  sexes,  encumbered  the 
"J^-  streets  of  Tripolitza." 

Though  disgraced  by  such  frightful  cruelty, 
43.  the  sad  result  of  the  war  of  exterm- 
Impoitanee  ination  which  had  begun  between 
^^^^t  ~  d"  ^^  Greeks  and  Turks,  the  capture 
vubMqu«nt  ^^  Tripolitza  was  an  event  of  the 
measures  of  very  highest  importance  to  the  Greek 
the  Greeks,  cause.  They  round  there  a  consid- 
erable train  of  artillery,  arms  and  ammunition 
in  abundance,  and  immense  treasures,  the  lonff 
accumulations  of  Ottoman  rapine,  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  some  of  theprincipal  fortunes 
in  the  Morea.  The  army  which  had  taken  Tri- 
politza, after  its  important  conquest^  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts :  one  half  sat  down  before 
the  Acro-Corinthus  of  Corinth,  which  strong- 
hold, commanding  the  entrance  into  the  Morea» 
surrendered  in  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber;  while  the  other  went  to  reinforce 
the  troops  under  the  Archbishop  Germanos, 
which  were  blockading  the  citadel  of  Patras, 
where  Jussuf  Pacha,  having  been  strongly  re- 
inforced by  succors  from  me  army  besieeinff 
Janina,  had  become  very  audacious,  and  bad 
defeated  the  Greeks  in  several  sorties.  Mean- 
while the  Sultan,  irritated  rather  than  discour- 
aged by  the  defeat  his  fleet  had  sustained  at 
sea  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  fitted  out  a 
new  squadron  in  the  Dardanelles,  which  put  to 
sea  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  being  much 
stronger  than  any  the  Greeks  could  oppose  to 
it^  arrived  in  safety  in  the  harbor  of  Khodes^ 
where  it  efifected  a  junction  with  the  Egyptian 
fleet  The  combined  squadrons,  consisting  of 
four  ships  of  the  line  and  seventy  smaller 
vessels,  made  sail  for  the  Morea,  where 
they  revictualed  all  the  blockaded  fortresses  hav- 
ing harbors,  and  regained  the  shelter  of  the  Dar- 
danelles in  the  end  of  October,  closely  watched 
by  the  Greek  fleet,  which,  without  .venturing  to 
hazard  a  general  engagement,  prevented  the 
Ottoman  squadron  from  effecting  any  thing  else. 
On  the  24tn  November,  the  fleet  re-entered  the 
harbor  of  Constantinople,  exhibiting  as  its  only 
prizes  thirty  Greek  sailors  hanging  from  the 
yard-arm  of  one  of  the  vessels.  So  elated  was 
the  Sultan,  however,  with  the  success  of  this 
maritime  promenade,  that  he  promoted  the  ad- 
»  Gordon,  I.  n"*"*!*  Kara  Ali,  to  the  rank  of  Capi  tan 
947,353;*'  Pachal  Woeful  picture  of  national 
Ann.  Hist  decline,  when  escape  from  defeat  is 
It.  489,483.   considered  equivalent  to  victory!* 

The  intelligence  of  the  disasters  sustained  by 
^  the  Turks  in  the  Morea,  and  the  en- 

Fresh  mas-  ^0  1^11  of  their  trade  by  the  Greek 
sacreofthe  cruisers^  again  roused  tne  Moham- 
Christians  mcdan  population  of  Smyrna  to  a 
in  Smyrna.  ^^^^  ^^  perfect  frenzy.  The  wine- 
shops were  filled  from  morning  to  night  with 
armed  bands  of  Asiatics,  threatening  instant 
death  and  total  extermination  to  the  Cnristian& 
J,  The  European  consuls  presented  an  en- 

'  er^etic  note  to  the  Turkish  governor, 
representmg  the  frightful  consequences  which 
would  ensue  if  these  disorders  were  not  re- 
pressed ;  but  in  vain.    The  Asiatics  broke  loose ; 
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above  a  thousand  Christians  were  massacred  in 
the  following  days;  and  the  slauehter  would 
have  been  much  greater  if  the  minority  of  the 
Christians  had  not  found  an  asylum  on  board 
the  French  fleets  which  fortunately  lay  at  an- 
chor in  the  roads  at  the  time.  At  length,  on 
the  joint  representation  of  the  French  and  En- 
glish consuls  and  the  French  admiral,  an  order 
was  issued  from  the  governor,  closing  the  coffee- 
houses and  s^irit-shop|S,  orderinff  the  Aaiatic 
troops  to  quit  the  city,  and  the  i  ^^^  ^j^^^ 
Franks  not  to  bear  arms  openly  in  it.  494 ; 
the  streets,  by  which  means  the  mas-  Gordon,  i. 
sacre  was  stopped.^  ***»  ^^' 

While  these  important  events  were  in  pro- 
gress in  Asia  and  southern  Greece,  44. 
Chourchid  Pacha,  commanding  the  Operations  of 
army  before  Janina,  justified  the  ^^J'JS"**]**' 
high  confidence  which  the  Sultan  ^a^aUuuI 
reposed  in  him.  Though  obliged  recaptoie  of 
to  detach  largely  into  the  Morea  ^^'^^ 
and  northern  Greece,  he  never  lost  sight  of  his 
main  object,  the  destruction  of  Ali  Pacha.  This 
old  and  savage  chieftain,  in  the  last  extremity, 
justified  his  surname  of  the  "lion  of  Janina." 
Shut  up  with  not  more  than  four  thousand  fol- 
lowers in  his  impregnable  fortress  in  the  lake, 
he  continued  his  obstinate  resistance,  though 
he  amused  his  besiegers  with  delusive  offers  of 
accommodation.  Cnourchid's  chief  difficulty 
was  to  preserve  his  lines  of  communication 
through  the  mountains,  which  were  beset  by 
twelve  thousand  Greeks  and  Souliotes,  from 
whom  he  sustained,  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  a  bloody  defeat  in  the  defiles  ^^'  '• 
of  Mount  Pindus.  Having  received  a  reinforce- 
ment^ however,  of  eight  tbousand  men  soon 
after,  his  force  was  raised  to  thirty  thousand 
men,  with  which  he  both  continued  the  block- 
ade of  Janina,  and  kept  up  his  communication 
with  Arta,  Prevesa,  and  the  sea,  though  not 
without  extreme  difficulty,  from  the  incursions 
of  the  hardy  mountaineers.  Hassan  Pacha, 
alarmed  at  tne  dangers  of  his  situation  in  Arta, 
set  out  with  all  his  forces,  in  order  to  force  his 
way  through  the  defiles  to  Janina ;  but  he  was 
met  in  the  defiles  of  Pindus  by  Mahx  Boizabis, 
a  chieftain  destined  to  future  glor3',  and  ^  j  j 
driven  back  with  great  slaughter  to  ^  *  * 
Arta.  Chourchid,  however,  was  not  discour- 
aged, and  by  repeated  efforts  he  succeeded  in 
re-establishing  his  communication  with  Arta. 
There,  however,  the  Turks»  under  the  command 
of  four  pachas,  were  soon  vigorously  assailed 
by  Bozzaris  at  the  head  of  his  brave  Souliotes^ 
who,  after  driving  them  back  into  the  fortress, 
at  length  carried  it  by  assault  The  ^ 
greater  part  of  tiie  garrison  found  re- 
fuge  in  tne  citadel,  wnich  still  held  out;  but  all 
the  stores  and  treasures  of  the  four  pachas  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  to  iimom  thej 
proved  of  essential  service.  They  held  their 
conouest^  however,  only  for  three  weeks. 
At  tne  end  of  that  time  it  was  regained  * 
by  Omer-Vrione,  who  was  detached  by  Choar- 
cnid  Pacha  from  before  Janina,  and  tne  heads 
of  the  two  pachas»  who  had  sought  tQ^nlon  i 
refuge  in  the  citadel,  were  sent  to  the  956,  971 1  * 
Sultan,  by  whom  they  were  displayed  Ann.  Hist, 
at  the  gates  of  the  Seraelio.*                »^- «7, 499. 

The  Greeks,  who  now  oegan  to  feel  the  effects 
of  the  divisions  consequont  in  all  inBurrectiona 
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45. 

ndnreoftlie 
Greeks  before 
NapoUdi  Ro- 
mania and  Pa- 


on  sueeeM,  were  &r  from  making  that  use  of 
their  victory  at  Tripolitza  which 
might  have  been  expected,  or,  with 
more  unanimity,  might  have  been 
effected.     Ipeilanti  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  before  Napoli 
di  Romania,  and  proeecuted  the 
fiie^e  with  great  vigor,  in  hopes  of  effecting  the 
redaction  of  that  important  stronghold  before 
the  garrison  was  reyictualed  by  sea  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring.    This  celebrated  fortress,  which 
ID  aitaatioD  veiy  closely  resembles  Gibraltar,  is 
extremely  strong,  and  oy  a  few  additions  might 
be  rendered  impregnable.     The  citadel  of  Pala- 
mido,  situated  on  a  frowning  rook  eight  hun- 
dred feet  high,  the  base  of  which  is  washed  by 
the  sea,  seemed  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  at- 
tack ;  and  though  the  garrison  consisted  only 
of  one  thousand  five  hundred  men,  encumbered 
vith  ten  times  that  number  of  useless  mouths, 
yet  there  were  four  hundred  guns  mounted  on 
the  ramparts,  and  the  main  warlike  stores  of 
the  Turks  were  deposited  within  its  walls.  Ani- 
mated by  the  hopes  of  gaining  so  rich  a  prize, 
the  Green,  on  the  night  of  the  16th 
December,  attempted  an  escalade.    So 
exceesive  was  the  negligence  of  the  Turks  that 
it  had  very  nearly  succeeded;  and  with  more 
onanimity  and  resolution  on  the  part  of  the 
besiegers,  it  unquestionably  would  have  done 
sa    But  some  of  the  assaulting  parties  refused 
to  advance,  others  failed,  and  tne  attack  was 
repulsed,  after  which  the  siege  was  turned  into 
a  mere  blockade.    At  the  same  time,  the  insur- 
geats  experienced  a  severe  check  in  the  ruins 
of  Patraa.    Encouraged  by  the  fall  of 
^OT.3.  Tripolitza,  a  body  of  five  thousand  Pel- 
oponneaiana,  by  a  sudden  assault,  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  town,  and  remained  there, 
blockading  the  citadel,  till  the  beginnins  of 
December.    Then  Jussuf  Pacha,  observing  now 
bad  a  look-out  the  Greeks  kept^  and  knowing 
how   oompletely  their  chiefe   were  divided, 
marched  from  the  Morea  Castle  with  four  hun- 
dred men,  and,  aided  by  a  sally  from  the  cita- 
del,  drove  the  Greeks  out  of  the  town. 
^^     Mavrocordato  and  the  generals  escaped 
with  difficulty  to  Arsos,  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  insurgents  in  tne  town  were  destroyed ; 
and  the  Tiu^ks  immediately  commenced  the 
destruction  of  what  remained   of  the   build- 
ings, in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
J^^jj****  again  becoming  a  shelter  to  the  en- 
'  emy.* 

While  these  important  events,  big  with  the 
^«  future  fate  of  old  Helliu,  were  in 

progress  in  the  Morea,  the  Greeks 
experienced  a  dreadful  reverse  in 
the  Peninsula  of  Cassandra.  The 
position  of  that  mountain  ridge, 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
its  close  vicinity  to  the  important  town  and 
harbor  of  Salonica,  the  centre  of  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Turks  in  that  quarter,  rendered  it 
an  object  of  the  highest  miportance  to  the 
Turks  to  extinguish  the  insurrection  in  its  fast- 
nessesb  Accoraingly,  during  the  whole  of  Oc- 
tober, large  bodies  of  Asiatics  were  brought 
over  from  Smyrna,  and  on  the  11th  November, 
^  on  a  signid  given  by  the  diBcharge  of  a 

^'        bomb,  the  Ottoman  norde,  ten  thousand 
strong,  rushed  to  the  assault    Although  t)ie 


Forcing  of 
tlie  line  of 
Caasamlre. 
Nov.  11. 


Greeks  defended  their  intrenehments  bravely, 
yet  such  was  the  fury  of  the  onset,  and  the  su- 
periority of  numbers  on  the  part  of  the  assail- 
ants, that  Uiey  were  broken  through  in  several 
places,  and  at  these  openings  the  savage  multi- 
tude rushed  in  with  irresistible  fury.  It  soon 
was  no  longer  a  battle,  but  a  massacre.  Such 
of  the  Greeks  as  could  escape  saved  themselves 
in  the  mountains;  but  above  three  thousand 
fell  under  the  Mussulman  cimeters,  and  ten 
thousand  women  and  children,  with  thirty 
thousand  head  of  cattle,  were  taken  and  pub- 
licly sold  in  the  market-place  of  Salonica. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  consternation  pro- 
duced by  this  areadful  event,  the  victonoua 
pacha  advanced  to  Mount  Athos,  where  the 
trembling  monks,  though  placed  in  their  almost 
inaccessible  eyries,  were  too  happy  to  accept 
the  proffered  capitulation,  by  which  they 
saved  their  lives  and  property  on  ^ 
payment  of  260,000  piastres  a  year  ^/^^'  ^' 
(£20,000). » 

To  complete  the  picture  of  this  memorable 
year,  it  only  remains  to  notice  the  47.  * 
operations  in  Crete.  The  mountain-  Operations 
eers  there,  albeit  endowed  by  nature  ^  ^"**' 
with  mild  and  pacific  constitutions,  were  all  in 
arms  in  conseouence  of  the  dreadful  exactions 
and  cruelty  or  the  Turks,  and  the  latter  had 
brought  over  large  bodies  of  Asiatics  to  com- 
plete their  destruction.  The  Sfakiotes,  a  hardy 
race,  whose  position  in  the  hills  had  hitherto 
saved  them  in  a  great  measure  from  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  Ottomans,  defeated  them  in  an  action 
at  Soulo,  near  Canea,  upon  which  the 
Turks  massacred  all  the  Christians  in  ' 
Candio,  and  seven  hundred  more  inother  towns 
in  the  island.  All  the  bishops  perished.  The 
Sfakiotes,  however,  were  not  discouraged,  but 
made  several  incursions  into  the  plains,  from 
whence  they  returned  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
their  oppressors  to  their  mountains.  Upon  this, 
the  Turks  brought  over  ten  thousand  Asiatic 
janizaries,  who  penetrated  into  their  fastnesses, 
and  stormed  Therissow,  their  principal  j^q-,  3^ 
stronghold,  laying  waste  every  thing 
with  fire  and  sword;  but  want  of  provisions 
soon  obliged  them  to  retire,  and  the  Sfakiotes 
again  resumed  their  incursions.  The  revolt 
upon  this  spread  universally  over  the  island, 
and  the  Turks  were  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  Canea,  where,  toward  the  end  ,  Q^^f„^  |. 
of  autumn,  they  suffered  severe-  301,  S09  ;* 
ly  from  dysentery  and  other  dis-  Ann.  Hiai. 

ises.«         ^  ^  iv.  429, 481. 

While  the  southern  parts  of  the  Ottoman 
dominions  were  thus  the  theatre  of  49. 
a  frightful  civil  war,  and  the  Turks,  War  with 
after  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  Pc™i»- 
were  losing  their  hold  of  the  richest  and  finest 
part  of  their  territory,  they  were  threatened 
with  external  danger  Doth  in  the  east  and  north 
scarcely  less  alarming.  The  Persians  deeming 
a  rupture  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  inevit- 
able, and  probably  secretiy  instigated  by  the 
agents  of  tne  Czar,  declarea  war  against  ^  ^ 
l^irkey  in  the  beginning  of  August,  and  ^'  ' 
immediately  invaded  the  pachalic  of  Bagdad 
with  thirty  thousand  men.  Although  no  great 
success  attended  their  arms,  yet  it  operated  as 
an  important  diversion  in  favor  of  the  Greeks, 
as  it  obliged  the  Sultan  to  employ  an  equal 
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force  in  defense  of  hb  eastern  donunions.  Af- 
fairs also  had  become  so  ihreateniDg  with  Rus- 
sia that  an  immediate  mptare  seemed  inevit- 
able»  and  the  Turkish  dominions^  threatened 
alike  in  the  south,  the  north,  and 
W^6^  the  east^  seemed  doomed  to  destruc- 
*      '  tion.' 

Notwithstanding  the  determination  of  the 
^g  Emperor  Alexander  to  abstain  from 
Angry  ne-  all  interference  with  the  Greek  insur- 
godaiions  rection,  it  was  ineyitable  that  during 
with  Ru»-  ^Q  progress  of  the  contest  various 
points  of  dispute  should  arise  between 
the  two  powers  at  St  Petersburg  and  Constan- 
tinople. They  were  not  long,  aceordinffly,  in 
showing  themselves  M.  Danesi,  Uie  banker  to 
the  Russian  embassy,  was  arrested  early  in 
June,  ostensibly  for  a  debt  of  800,000  piastres 
(£3000),  but  really  for  having  furnished  funds 
to  the  Greek  insurgents ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  remonstrances  of  M.  Stro^onoff,  the  Russian 
embassador,  who  reclaimed  him  as  forming  part 
Aoril  s  ^^  ^^  embassy,  sentenced  to  be  beheaded, 
^^  '  from  which  he  only  escaped  by  ffoing  into 
exile.  Hardly  was  this  subject  of  discord  ap- 
peased when  another  and  more  serious  one 
arose^  in  consequence  of  the  Porte  ha  vine  issued 
an  order  that  ail  neutral  vessels  passing  uie  Dar- 
danelles should  be  searched,  and  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  grain  through  the  canal  of 
the  Bosphorus.  These  orders  were  vehemently 
opposea  by  the  Ruaeian  minister,  as  interfering 
with  the  nghts  of  the  Russian  merchants  in  the 
Black  Sea;  and  as  strongly  maintained  by  the 
Sultan,  as  necessary  to  prevent  succors  being 
convened  to  the  Greeks  under  the  Russian  flas, 
and  within  the  acknowledged  rights  of  a  bel- 
ligerent power.  The  execution  of  the  Patriarch, 
and  the  frightful  massacres  in  Constantinople 
and  other  chief  towns  of  the  empire,  were 
next  made  the  subject  of  well-founded  com- 
plaints on  the  part  of  the  Rueeian  embassador, 
to  which  the  Divan  replied  by  remonstrances 
founded  on  the  asylum  afforded  at  Odessa  to 
the  Greeks  who  had  escaped  from  them,  and 
the  right  of  every  ffovehiment  to  repress  rebell- 
ion among  its  subjects  by  every  means  in  its 
power.  M.  Strogonoff  next  protested  against 
the  entry  of  the  Turkish  forces  into  the  princi- 
palities, which  was  entirely  disregarded;  de- 
clared that,  as  long  as  the  'nirkish  government 
continued,  the  Russians  would  never  refuse  an 
asylum  to  any  Greek  who  might  demand  it; 
and  that,  if  the  system  of  violence  continued, 
he  would  break  off  all  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  the  Porte.  To  all  these  remonstrances 
the  answer  constantly  made  was,  that  no  for- 
eign power  had  a  right  to  interfere  between 
•  An  Hitt  ^^  Turkish  government  and  its 
iv.  394, 307-  own  subjects,  and  that  the  insur^ 
Gordon,  i.  rection  could  be  subdued  in  no  other 
195, 197.      way." 

These  angry  recriminal^ons  continued  through 
the  whole  of  May  and  June ;  and 
Rnniannlti-  **  length,  in  the  middle  of  July, 
matom,  and  matters  came  to  such  a  point  that 
its  nAtral  by  M.  Strogonoff  shut  himself  up  in 
JuJy^lS*"'       ^^  P*^*®*  **  Buysekdere,  and  de- 

\    '  livered  the  ultimatum  of  the  Rus- 

sian government  to  the  Porte,  which  was  re- 
qiiired  to  be  accepted  unconditionally  within 
eight  daySk  failing  which  he  was  to  take  his 


departure  with  his  whole  suite.  The  conditions 
exacted  by  Russia  did  not  consist  in  any  cession 
of  fortresses  or  provinces,  but  in  reparation 
for  the  insults  offered  to  the  Greek  religion, 
expiation  for  the  murder  of  its  Patriarch,  and 
the  adoption  of  a  more  humane  system  of  war- 
fare in  the  contest  with  its  Cliristian  subjects.* 
If  these  terms  were  not  acceded  to  within  the 
prescribed  time,  the  Porte  was  openly  menaced 
with  the  utmost  hostility  of  Russia,  and  the 
support  of  the  Greeks  by  the  forces  of  entire 
Christendom.  No  answer  was  returned  by  the 
Divan  to  this  menacing  communication,  and 
the  eight  days  allowed  having  expired,  ,  , .  ^ 
Baron  Strogonoff  applied  for  his  pass-  ^ 
ports.  He  was  at  hrst  threatened  with  being 
sent  to  the  Seven  Towers,  and  the  Asiatic 
hordes  loudly  demanded  the  instant  adoption 
of  that  severity;  but  the  entire  diplomatic 
body  haviog  protested  against  the  recurrence 
to  that  barbarous  usage,  Uie  passports  demand- 
ed were  delivered  to  him,  and  he  set  sail,  with 
all  his  suite,  and  several  Greek  fami-  ,  ^  '^.^ 
lies  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Rus^  iv.4]S,4i5  • 
sian  embassy,  for  Odessa  on  the  last  Gordon,  i. 
day  of  July.^  l^»  '«»■ 

After  the  Russian  embassador  had  taken  his 
departure,  the  Sublime  Porte  dis-  ^j 

patched  a  messenger  to  St  Peters-  uitimatiim  of 
Durg  with  an  answer  to  the  Czar's  the  Turks, 
ultimatum,  which  was  ante-dated  ^^^  ''' 
26th  July,  the  last  day  assigned  for  its  recep- 
tion. In  this  state  paper,  which  was  very  abi  v 
drawn,  the  Sultan,  without  disputing  the  trutn 
of  the  charges  made  against  him — which,  in 
truth,  were  so  notorious  that  they  oould  not  be 
denied — contented  himself  with  throwing  the 
destruction  of  the  churches  on  the  violence  of 
the  dregs  of  the  people,  who  had  been  excited 
to  madness  by  the  Greek  insurrection,  justified 
the  execution  of  the  Patriarch  by  the  allied 
dlBCOveiy  of  letters  which  implicated  him  in 
the  insurrection  in  the  Morea,  vindicated  the 
entry  of  the  Ottoman  troops  into  the  princi- 
palities by  the  obvious  necessity  of  extinguish- 
mg  a  dangerous  rebellion,  and  the  general 
arming  of  the  Mussulmans  by  the  threatening 


"  Que  les  ^glises  d6traite8  on  pUltes  solent  renoo- 
▼el6e8  sur  le  champ,  et  miaea  en  6tat  de  aervir  A  leur  aainte 
destination ;  que  S.  H.,  en  rendant  i  la  religion  chretienne 
aea  prerogatives,  en  Ini  accordant  la  meme  protection  qua 
par  le  pasM,  en  lui  garantissant  son  inviolabUite  a  ravenir, 
B*efforoe  de  consoler  TEurope  du  supplioe  du  Patriarcbe 
de  Constantinople,  et  des  profanations  qui  ont  sniTi  sa 
mort;  qu'une  sage  et  Equitable  distinction  s'dtablisse 
entre  lea  auteurs  dea  troubles,  les  hommes  qui  y  prenaient 
part,  et  ceux  que  leur  innocence  doit  mettre  a  I'aDri  de  la 
s6Terlt6  du  Divan ;  qu'a  eet  effet,  on  ouvre  un  avenir  de 
paix  et  de  tranqnillite  aux  Grecs  qui  seront  rest^s  soumis, 
on  qui  se  soumettront,  dans  un  d^lai  donn6 ;  et  qu'en 
toot  6tat  des  choses,  on  se  manage  les  moyens  de  distin- 
guer  les  Innocens  des  coupables.  Que  si  le  Gouveme- 
ment  Ture  t^moignait,  contre  toute  attente,  que  c-est  par 
suite  d'un  plan  librement  arrStd,  qu*il  prend  dra  mesures 
touchant  lesqueUes  le  Soussign^  ini  a  d^ja  expose  Topin- 
ion  de  son  Augusta  Maitre,  il  ne  resterait  &  I'Enipereur 
qu'd  declarer,  dds  a  present,  a  la  Sublime  Porte  qu'elle  se 
constitue  en  6tat  d^hoetilite  ouverte  contre  le  monde 
Chretien,  qu'eUe  legitime  la  d^f^nse  des  Grees,  qui  des- 
lors  oombattraient  uniquement  pour  se  sonstralre  A  una 
parte  inevitable ;  et  que,  vu  le  caract^re  de  leur  Intte,  la 
Russia  se  trouverait  dans  la  striete  obligation  de  leur  offKr 
asUe  pares  qu'ils  seraient  persecutes ;  protection,  parce 
qu'elle  en  aurait  le  droit ;  assistance,  conjolntement  aveo 
toute  la  Chretiente,  parce  qu'elle  ne  pourrait  pas  livrer 
ses  frdres  de  religion  a  la  merd  dhin  aveu^e  Oinatisme." 
—Note  de  M.  le  Baron  STROooNorr,  July  16,  1821. 
Anmuare  J7i«lorigue,  iv.  413, 414. 
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sod  nndeniAble  danger  of  the  Ottoman  empire ; 
I  ^^  gi^  finally,  the  note  stated  that  orders 
IT.  413, 416;  had  been  giren  for  reconstracting 
the  churches  irhich  had  been  de- 
molished,   and  jpronusinff,    on    the 
Greek  refugees  being  delivered  np^ 
to  execute  rigorously  and  faithfully 
the  whole  treaties  with  the  cabinet 
of  St  Petersburg.** 
According  to  the  known  usages  of  European 
52.  diplomacy,  the  departure  oi  the 

EflbttsofLord  Russian  embassador  from  Constan- 
^^g^fj»  tinople  was  tantamount  to  a  dec- 
iZb^IS^  laration  of  war  between  the  two 
aTCfrtsnip-  powers;  and  consternation  was 
^"^  unirersal  amons  the  Christian  in- 

habitants that  this  would  lead  to  a  general 
massacre  of  them,  as  it  had  done  at  Smyrna, 
Saloniea,  and  several  other  places*  In  effect,  it 
was  very  near  occurring,  for  the  Asiatic  troops, 
as  soon  as  the  departure  of  the  Russian  embassy 
was  known,  began  to  parade  the  streets,  and 
call  on  the  people  to  rise  and  exterminate  the 
Christians  without  mercy  or  distinction.  Mul- 
titudes, apprehending  instant  death,  took  refuge 
in  the  hotels  of  the  embassadors  of  the  neutnd 
powers;  and  fortunately  the  English  embassa- 
aor,  Lord  Stran^ord,  enjoyed  at  that  period 
the  highest  consideration  with  the  Porte,  and 
onployed  his  great  influence  and  abilities  to 
avert  a  rupture,  and  bring  the  Divan  back  to 
•entimenta  of  moderation,  and  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  difficulties  with  whi&  they  were  ' 
surrounded.  In  this  praiseworthy  attempt  he 
was  cordially  seconded  by  the  ministers  of 
France  and  Austria,  and  at  length,  by  their 
,  Add  Hlsc  ^<^^^  efforts,  a  decree  was  obtain- 
iT.4i$:  ad  from  the  Porte  commuting  the 
Nocedela  punishment  of  Danesi  into  exile, 
u^^^Lmd  ^^^°8  ^ff  ^^  embargo  which  had 
Scnngford,  been  laid  on  Russian  vessels,  and 
Deeember  9,  promising  an  amnesty  to  such  of 
t^lM^*****'  the  Greeks  as  should  submit  within 
'  a  short  period.* 

It  was  not  so  easy  a  matter,  however,  to  ap- 


*  **Qoe  tooB  in  tndiYidiis  pnnis  6  la  suite  de  rtnsur- 
leaioQ,  el  eurtoat  le  Patrianibe  Orec  ec  antree  pr6Iau, 
■'avaieiu  aubi  que  la  peine  qnlls  avaient  merits  d'aprds 
le  drott  que  toot  Ooirreraement  a  de  fliire  arrdter  et  punir 
■■Ds  inia6rieorde,  sansdlatlnotion  de  religion  on  de  condi- 
tion, de  pareils  malfldceara,  afin  de  maintenir  le  bon  ordre 
dans  see  ^tats  eC  parnd  le  people. 


Que  lea  insoltes  fUtes  i  qaelqnes  Eg^ises  Greeqoea 
que  dee  d^aordres  comoila  par  dec  r^pnmy^e  de 


a'^taient 


latiednpeuple. 

'  leannM 

Tiliee,  et  rarmement  g^n6ral  de  la  Nation  Maeaolmane, 


•Que 


peuple. 
radoptlon 


delaTiedeae 


lanUendeoelledea 


B'etaieBt  que  dee  roeanres  IndiapeneaUea  poor  to  maintien 
da  bon  ordre  int^iieor,  et  ne  regatrdalt  en  riea  lee  puia- 
laaeeo  amies  ni  les  diven  daaaes  des  Rayaba  non  ooupa- 
blea. 

'*Qiw  les  inatnietlons  donn^  an  eomnHmdant  des 
tronpes  mTor^es  par  la  Porte  en  Valaoble  ei  MoIdaTie 
a'aTaicnt  d*8nti«  but  que  de  rtduire  les  rebeUee  ee  d*en 
parcer  lea  prorlnoes,  doitt  on  ne  Toolait  ni  changer  Tordie 
ni  abolir  lee  priTildges. 

**  Qa*aaaali^  qae  la  traaqnilllf^  aurait  dt6  r6tablie,  que 
le  d-devant  Prtaee  de  Haidavie,  Mietiel  Sezso,  et  see 
adberena,  qui  ae  aont  6vad6a  aveo  Ini,  ainai  que  ceux  des 
ee^l^rsta  qui  auront  pa  e'enfoir  sar  le  territounB  Rusae  ou 
Aatrtchiea,  aaraient  li6  remis  am  Goovemement  Tore,  on 
biea  pobUquement  pnnis  sur  lea  Uenz  mdnMs  oft  lis  ont 
M  eaiafa,  la  SaUime  Porte  proedderaitimm^dlatement  d 
noataUation  des  Hoepodars,  et  mettralt  le  pins  grand  aoin 
i  ftire  obsenrer  lea  andennea  conventions  et  d  maintenlr 
lei  privileges  dea  deux  provineeo  eomme  dana  le  paaa6.*' 
^Bipmu*  du  Divan  a  VUltmatum  de  Af.  le  Baron 
Stsooohopp,  Joly  S0,  18S1.  Armuaire  Hittoriquet  It. 
696, 800,  Appendix. 


pease  the  violenoe  of  the  people  as  to  bring 
Dack  the  Divan  to  sentiments  of  mod-        53 
oration;   and  the  fermentation  was  Alanning 
such  at  Constantinople,  all  the  au-  state  of 
tumn  and  winter,  that  a  general  mas^  SjSf^' 
sacre  was  hourly  expected.    Bands  efioruof 
of  Asiatics,  worked  up  to  the  last  the  embas- 
point   of   religious   fanaticism    and  p)^"' 
savage  fury,  were  continually  trav- 
ersing the  streets,  singing  exciting  sones,  and 
calling  on  the  janizaries  to  rise  and  complete  the 
destmetion  of  the  infidels.    To  such  a  pitch  did 
the  disorders  arise  that  the  janizaries  openly  de- 
manded the  head  of  the  new  favorite,  Malal* 
Effendi,  who  was  thought  to  be  too  much  in- 
clined to  moderate  measures,  and  even  of  Abdul- 
Ahmed,  the  son  of  the  Sultan,  and  sole  heir  of 
the  empire.    The  popular  fury  was  only  ap- 
I^ased  by  the  daily  sight  of  a  number  of  Ghns- 
tians  hong  in  the  streets,  and  a  long  row  of 
heads  displayed  every  morning  at  the  gates  of 
the  Seraglio.    At  length  Lord  Strangford  pre- 
vailed on  the  Divan  to  abate  somewhat  of  tneir 
unbending  attitude,  and  open  the  door,  if  not 
to  accommodation,  at  least  to.  renewed  nego- 
tiations, by  an  ultimatum  on  their  part,  in 
which  they  consented  to  adjourn  the  demand 
for  the  surrender  of  the  refugees,  but  reWng 
to  withdraw  their  troops  from  the  1  Ann.  Hist, 
principalities  till  the  rebellion  was  >▼•  434, 43d ; 
entirely  put  down,  and  then  to  main-  p^**?)** 
tain  such  troope  in  them  as  might  be  s,  xss] .  *^ 
deemed  necessary  to  maintain  their  Ann.  hW 
tranquillity.*  *^-  ««• 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1822  was 
signalized  by  an  event  of  no  ordinary  ^ 
importance  in  this  contest:  the  for-  Formation 
mation  of  a  regular  government,  aud  of  a  coneti- 
the  proclamaSon  c?  national  inde-  JJ^'^na!*' 
pendence  in  Greece.  During  the  Sonofin^ 
month  of  November  preceding,  a  dependence 
congress  of  chieft  and  deputies  as-  •f  G>«o*» 
sembled  from  all  parts  of  Greece  in  Argos, 
which  afterward  transferred  its  sittinp  to 
Epidaurus,  and  there  a  constitution  was  drawn 
ua  and  the  national  DfnsPBNDxifca  froclaimsd. 
Tne  act  proclaiming  it,  ngned  by  sixty-seven 
members  of  the  congress,  is  remarkable  as  con- 
taining a  forcible  and  not  exaggerated  state- 
ment of  the  dreadful  nature  of  the  oppression 
under  which  the  nation  had  labored,  the  rea- 
sons which  had  induced  or  rather  compelled 
them  to  take  up  arms^  and  the  grand  object  of 
national  independence  for  which  they  con- 
tended^very  different  from  the  democratic 
dreams  which  at  the  same  time  were  agitating 
the  states  of  western  Europe.*    The  <£n8titu- 


*  La  Nation  Grdcqae  prend  le  del  et  la  terre  i  t^moin 

aae,  malgrd  le  joug  ufteux  des  Ottomana,  qoi  la  mena^t 
e  son  df^pdrlaeement,  eUe  exiete  encore.  PreBe6e  par 
lea  meaores  aoesl  iniqaea  qoe  deatructivee,  qoe  eea  tyrana 
fSrocea,  aprda  avoir  viold  lears  oapitulatlono  ainai  que 
toat  esprit  d*6quit6,  rendaient  de  ploa  en  plus  oppreesivee, 
et  qoi  ne  tendalent  i  rien  moine  qtt*i  randantiaeement 
enuer  da  peuple  aoanda,  elle  o'^tait  trooT^e  dans  la  n^oes- 
eitd  abaolue  de  courir  aax  annes,  poor  mettre  d  I'abrl  aa 
propre  conaerration.  Aprda  aTotr  repooae^  la  violenee 
par  le  aeul  ooarajte  de  see  enftns,  elle  aedare  aajourdlini 
devant  Diea  et  cnvant  lea  homines,  par  I'organe  de  ees 
repr^aentans  legitimes,  r^unis  dana  oe  oongres  national 
convoqud  par  le  peuple,  eon  Ind^pendanoe  Politique. 

"  Loin  d'etre  fbndee  aur  dea  pnoeipea  de  ddouigogto  et 
de  rdbellion,  loin  d'avolr  pour  motift  lea  intdreU  paroeu- 
llera  de  quelques  indiTidus,  cette  guerre  eat  one  guerre 
natumaU  *t  eaeree ;  elle  n'a  poor  but  qae  la  reetauration 
de  la  nation  et  sa  r6intdgratlQn  dans  lea  droUa  de  pro- 
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tion  proclaimed — ^whioh,  in  default  of  heirs  of 
the  old  Byzantine  emperon»  was  perhaps  the 
only  one  which  could  at  that  period  be  adopted 
— was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Directory 
which  for  a  few  years  governed  France :  civil 
and  religions  liberty,  security  to  person  and 
property,  equal  eligibility  to  office,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judicial  oody,  were  duly  pro- 
vided for.  The  supreme  legislative  power  was 
vested  in  a  senate  elected  by  the  people^  con- 
Jointly  with  an  executive  council  appomted  by 
the  senate.  This  council,  in  whom  the  entire 
direction  of  affairs  was  vested,  consisted  of  five 
members ;  it  declared  peace  and  war,  and  was 
invested  with  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs ; 
but  its  members  were  elected  only  for  a  year, 
and  were  amenable  to  the  senate  for  miscon- 
duct in  duty.  Prince  Mavrocordato  was  unani- 
mously elected  the  first  president:  the  council 
J  immediately  entered  upon  the  discharge 

1838.  '  ^^  ^^  duties ;  and  the  congress,  having 
accomplished  its  task  of  forming  a  con- 
stitution, declared  itself  dissolved  Tne  seat 
of  government  was  soon  after  transferred  to 
Connth,  the  citadel  of  which  had  just  capitu- 
lated. It  is  easy  to  see  the  ideas  of  the  French 
Revolution  here  germinating  in  the  minds  of  a 
nation  struggling  for  existence:  and  certainly 
its  authors  seem  to  have  been  thinking  more  of 
the  rights  of  man  than  of  averting  the  sabres 
of  the  Osmanlis.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  with- 
hold a  tribute  of  admiration  from  the  brave 
men  who,  when  their  chief  fortresses  were  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  still  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  their  best  and  bravest  citizens, 
and  when  Mohammedan  fanaticism  was  roused 
to  the  highest  pitch  for  their  destruction,  ven- 
i  Ann  HiMt.  ^^^^  '^^  *^®  resourocs  of  seven 
!▼.  888, 3S9;  hundred  thousand  men,  to  throw 
ConBtitntioii  down  the  ^untlet  to  a  power  pos- 
fei^P"^!^®*'  fl«8sing  thirty  millions,  and  before 
ftW.,  iv.675,  ^jjj^jj  jji  Christendom  had  so  often 

trembled.^ 
The  Christian  cause,  thus  irrevocably  en- 
55.  f^^  sustained,  however,  a  grievous 
Capltuia-  blow  in  the  early  part  of  this  year 
UonoTAU  by  the  destruction  of  Ali  Pacha, 
Faeba.  ^^^  iJthough  still  a  Mohammedan, 
and  distrusted  alike  by  the  Greeks  and  Souli- 
otes,  had  hitherto  operated  as  a  most  important 
diversion,  by  retaimng  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
Ottoman  forces rounohis  wave-encircled  walls. 
Notwithstanding  the  courage  and  energy  of  the 
veteran  pacha,  who  boasted  in  his  inaccessible 
fortress  m  the  lake  that  his  enemies  would  find 
"that  the  bear  of  Pindus  was  still  alive,"  his 
resources  were  daily  declininff.  For  more  than 
three  months  he  had  been  closely  blockaded. 
Provisions  were  b^inning  to  fail,  and  the  gar- 
rison, worn  out  with  the  toil  of  incessant  watch- 
izig,  and  destitute  of  hope,  had  lent  a  willing 
ear  to  the  offers  of  Chourchid  Pacha,*  who 
promised  them  a  large  share  of  the  treasures 
of  the  pacha,  in  the  event  of  their  delivering 
up  the  stronghold  to  him.  This  treachery  was 
rendered  the  more  easy  from  the  defection  of 
All's  chief  engineer,  Caretto,  who,  alienated  by 


Iirl6t6,  dniomme,  et  de  Tie,  droiu  qui  aont  le  paitage  dea 
peoples  poiic^B  nos  ▼olsina,  maia  qui  6taiem  aiTach68 
anx  Grecs  par  une  pitiaaance  apoUatrioe."— Deetoralion 
^Independanee,  Epidaore,  Jan.  tl,  1833.  Atutuaire  Hii- 
iorique,  iv.  679,  Appendix. 


the  violence  and  caprice  of  that  savage  barba- 
rian, had  deserted  nis  service^  and  brought  to 
the  besiegers  a  complete  plan  of  the  fortress^ 
and  the  means  adopted  for  its  defense.  Guided 
by  this  information,  and  aided  by  tJie  defection 
01  part  of  his  Albanian  garrison,  the  fortress 
was  in  the  beginniDg  of  January  occu- 
pied,  after  only  a  feigned  resistance,  by  ' 

the  iroops  of  Chourchid  Pacha.    Ali,  nowever, 
^as  not  without  a  last  resource.    He  had  time 
to  escape  into  an  inner  tower  three  stories  in 
heiffhty  which  communicated  only  by  a  draw- 
brioffe  with  the  remainder  of  the  fortress,  and 
which  he  had  fortified  in  the  strongest  possible 
manner.     It  consisted  of  three  stories^  in  the 
highest  of  which  was  placed  the  pacha,  his 
harem,  and  fifty  armed  and  trusty  followers; 
in  the  second  his  treasures,  the  amount  of 
which  report  had  greatly  magnified;  and  in 
the  lowest  a  powder  magazine,  with  every  prep- 
aration ready  at  a  moment's  warning  to  dIow 
the  whole  emfice  into  the  air.    There,  with  the 
means  of  negotiating  in  his  hands, 
because  he  could  in  an  instant  de-  359*36$^^* 
prive  his  besiegers  of  what  they  Gordon,*!, 
most  coveted,  his  treasures  and  his  ^^>  ^^  '* 
head,  the  old  chief  awaited  the  i^^Jio  gi 
proposals  of  his  enemies.^  ' 

Alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  what  the  despair 
of  so  indomitable  a  chieftain  might  ^ 
suggest,  and  desirous  at  all  hazards  perfidious 
of  securing  his  head  as  an  ornament  seizure  and 
for  the  Seraglio,  Chourchid  Pacha  death  of  aU 
had  recourse  to  perfidy ;  and,  strange  pebri) 
to  say,  the  old  deceiver  became  the 
victim  of  his  own  arts.  He  held  out  the  pros- 
pect of  a  fiivorable  capitulation,  in  virtue  of 
which  Ali  was  to  enjoy  nis  treasures,  his  harem, 
and  the  title  of  Vizier,  with  a  suitable  command 
in  Asia  Minor  during  his  life.  He  stipulated, 
however,  in  return  for  so  many  concessions,  that 
Ali  should  remove  himself  from  his  impregnable 
tower  into  an  island  on  the  lake,  where  a  pleas- 
ure-house had  been  constructed,  there  to  await 
the  firman  containing  the  pardon  of  the  Sultan, 
and  the  entire  restoration  to  his  favor.  The 
old  pacha  fell  into  the  snare :  the  lion  forgot 
the  fox.  He  not  only  removed  with  his  younff 
and  ardently-loved  wife,  and  a  few  intrepid 
Albanians,  who  were  resolved  to  share  his  fate, 
to  the  island,  but  he  was,  though  with  some 
difficulty,  prevailed  on  to  deliver  to  the  oflicers 
of  Chourcnid  Pacha  a  signet  rin^,  the  well- 
known  token  which  enjoined  implicit  obedience 
on  all  his  servanta  Armed  with  this  instru- 
ment, the  Turks  instantly  rowed  across  the 
lake,  ascended  the  tower,  showed  the  ring  to 
the  faithful  guardian  of  the  magazine  and  treas- 
ures, who  stood  at  the  door  with  a  lichted 
match  in  his  hand  The  slave  bowed  wiUi  re- 
spect before  the  talisman,  and  extinguished  the 
torch.  He  was  instantly  dispatched  by  repeat- 
ed strokes  of  the  poniard,  and  the  perfidious 
assassins,  rowine  back  to  AJi's  island,  presented 
to  him  the  fatal  firman,  which,  instead  of  the 
promised  pardon,  contained  the  order  for  bis 
immediate  death.  As  soon  as  he  saw  it»  Ali 
exclaimed,  **  Stop  1  what  are  you  bringing  me  f " 
"The  order  of  tne  Sultan,"  replied  Hassan  the 
officer;  "he  demands  your  head.  Submit  to 
the  order  of  the  Sultan ;  obey  the  decree  of 
fate ;  pray  to  Allah ;  make  your  ablations." — 


>*The  head  of  All,"  said  the  Paoh%  "is  not  so 
eftsUy  won  ;"*  and,  drawing  his  pistols^  he  laid 
Hassan  at  his  feet  with  one,  ana  with  another 
the  chief  of  the  staff  of  Chourchid.  A  frightful 
conflict  ensaed  between  Ali's  faithful  guards 
and  his  assassins,  in  the  course  of  which  Ali 
was  mortally  wounded  by  a  ball  in  the  side. 
"  Ron,"*  said  ne«  **  and  put  to  death  Yasiliki,  my 
wife,  that  she  may  follow  me  to  the  tomb,  and 
the  traitors  may  not  suUy  her  beauty."  These 
were  his  last  worda  The  dead  body  of  Ali, 
drawn  by  the  beard,  was  pulled  to  tne  door, 
where  the  head  was  cut  off,  and  sent  to  the 
Sultan.  Yasiliki,'  in  tears,  was  led  to  Chour- 
ehid*8  tent^  who  treated  her  with  respect,  and 
.  j^  accorded  the  permission   to  inter 

351^  357 .  '  her  husband,  wnom  she  adored,  in  a 
Ann.  Hut.  way  suitable  to  his  rank ;  and  the 
iNjoi,333;  Tftlleys  of  Plndus  soon  resounded 
2?*^^  ^  with  the  death  wall  for  the  Lion  of 
Janina.^ 
Such  were  the  transports  when  the  head  of 
5*  Ali  was  brought  to  Constantinople, 
Seaaation  and  exposed  at  the  gate  of  the  Seraff- 
]J"*P">-  lio  in  a  silver  dish,  that  one  would 
J5J™JJ_  suppose  the  whole  enemies  of  the  Sul- 
ijuipie.  tan  had  been  destroyed  by  a  single 
blow.  Surrounded  with  troops,  with 
a  thousand  bale-fires  on  the  adjoining  neights^ 
easting  a  light  over  its  streets  at  nigh^  witness- 
ing daring  the  day  the  ceaseless  march  of  the 
A«iatio  troops  toward  the  Balkan,  gazing  on 
the  head  of  their  mortal  enemy,  the  Pacha  of 
Jantoa,  at  the  gate  of  the  Seraglio,  the  Turks 
of  Constantinople  believed  themselves  invinci- 
ble.* In  the  camp  at  Adrianople  the  warlike 
enthusiasm  was  stul  stronger:  cries  of  joy  and 
incitements  to  violence  were  heard  on  ail  sides ; 
and  to  such  a  pitch  did  the  transports  rise  there, 
that  the  ^rand-vizier  was  obliged  to  issue  a 
proclamation,  declaring  that  **  he  was  about  to 
march  to  exterminate  tne  injidel  MuscovUeSy  and 
that  he  was  only  awaiting  the  last  orders  of  the 
Saltan  for  the  campaign."  The  entry  of  the 
grandson  of  Ali,  a  boy  of  ei^ht  years  of  age, 
nL«  harem  and  his  treasures^  into  Constantino- 
ple, resembled  a  Roman  triumph.  But  amidst 
ail  this  exultation  at  the  death  of  Ali,  it  proved 
fatal  to  his  conqueror,  who  hoped  to  succeed  to 
hij  government  and  his  influence.  The  treas- 
a  ^QQ  gi^  ures  sent  to  Constantinople  by 
IT.  392, 334  ]  Chourchid  Pacha,  though  consider- 
GordofD,  i.  able,  were  by  no  means  so  large  as 
had  been  expected  ;*  and  this  <usap- 
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*  Tbe  following  inscription  was  pat  on  All's  head,  a 
cnrioas  proof  of  the  disorders  of  the  Ottoman  empire : 

"  11  esK  notoire  A  rnnivors  que  Depen-dilentl  All  Pacha 
depois  treoie  a  quarante  anntos  avail  re^n  de  nombreuses 
favean  de  la  SoUime  Porte.  Loin  d'en  reconnaltre  to 
pnx,  il  oea,  eontre  la  voloni^  expresse  de  la  Porte,  oppri- 
OMT  lea  peoples  par  rose  et  par  force :  TUstoire  ne  pr6- 
Knte  pas  Texemple  d'one  penrersitd  plus  profonde  que  la 
ftienne.  Sans  repos  occap6  de  PaehdTement  de  ses  eou- 
pables  projets,  U  ne  se  oontenia  pas  d'appnyer  secretement 
n  oorericmeot.  par  argent  et  par  antres  nioyens,  la  r6bei- 
lion  et  la  trahison,  partont  oa  il  pooTait  en  tronver  lea 
eiemeos,  mais  11  sortit  des  limltes  de  son  territoire,  ex- 
ntam  partont  les  tronbles  et  plongeant  dans  la  mine  nos 
inrortan^  snjets,  gages  eonfl68  d  nos  soacls  par  le  Juge 
rapreme  ec  tout-pnissant.  L'insnrreetion  des  Grecs  6clata, 
€1  Ali*  se  Urrant  d  ses  projets  de  vengeance,  employa  de 
i^ruidea  sommes  4  armer  les  rebelles  de  la  Mor^,  et  des 
litres  proTinees,  oontre  le  peuple  de  la  Fol.  Cette  dem- 
it-re  prrave  de  perversity  devait  rendre  sa  condemnation 
jiuTitaUe— Toici  sa  Titb."— Ii'lfif^a  nir  Ali  Pacha. 
\  HUtorupUt  iv.  334. 


pointment»  joined  to  the  ill  success  of  the  suc- 
ceeding campai^  in  Greece,  of  which  he  had 
the  chief  direction,  ultimately  occasioned  his 
falL 

Taking  advantage  of  the  enthusiasm  pro- 
duced by  the  fall  of  AU,  the  Divan         ^8. 
made  the  most  extensive  prepara-  Torkisbplan 
tioDs  for  the  next  campaign.  Cbour^  of  the  cam* 
chid  Pach^  after  subduing  the  Sou-  P"*"* 
liotes  in  his  rear,  was  to  unite  all  his  forces 
employed  in  the  siege  of  Janina,  and,  conjointly 
wiUi  tne  Pacha  of  Salonica,  invade  Uie  Morea 
with  sixty  thousand  men.    The  army  of  the 
grand-vizier,  divided  into  two  columns^  was  to 
advance  from  Adrianople,  the  one  moving  on 
Brahilov,  the  other  on  Roudschuck,  so  as  to 
keep  the  Russians^  with  whom  a  rupture  was 
hourly  expected,  in  check;  while  the  Pacha  of 
Erzeroum  collected  thirty  thousand  men  among 
the  warlike  tribes  of  Asia  to  make  head  against 
the  Persians,  and  cause  the  frontier  of  Georna 
to  be  respected.    At  the  same  time  a  powenul 
squadron,  consisting  of  three  ships  of  the  line, 
two  frigates,  and  twenty  brigs,  with  eight  thou-, 
sand  land  troops  on  board,  was  to  issue  from  the 
Dardanelles^  and,  after  revictualing  ,  Gotdaa  1 
the  forts  which  still  held  out  in  the  S77, 370  ;* 
Morea,  afterward  carry  reinforce-  Ann.  Hist, 
ments  to  Candia  and  Crete.*  *^-  '**»  ^^ 

These  designs  were  very  imperfectly  carried 
into  execution.    The  fleets  indeed,  59. 

to  which  the  Greeks  had  no  ade-  Snccess  of  the 
quate  force  to  oppose,  successfully  £J  ofchonr- 
accomplished  its  mission.  It  re-  chid  Pacha  by 
victualed  Napoli  di  Romania  and  the  Souliotes. 
the  other  fortresses  in  the  Morea,  ^^^  ^• 
made  sail  for  Alexandria,  and  with  stores  taken 
in  there  relieved  the  strongholds  of  Candia  and 
Cyprus.  But  the  land  forces  were  far  from 
being  equally  successful,  and  their  failure  dis- 
arranged the  whole  campaign.  By  great  ex- 
ertions Chourchid  got  together  17,000  men  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Jamna,  and  with  these, 
under  the  command  of  Omer-Yrione,  he  com- 
menced, in  the  beginning  of  June,  an  attack  on 
the  Souliotes,  preparatory  to  his  grand  expedi- 
tion into  the  Morea.  The  Soidiotes,  even  when 
strengthened  by  all  the  succor  which  could  be 
obtained  from  the  neighboring  mountains  of 
Epirus,  did  not  exceed  4000.  Such,  however, 
was  the  vigor  of  the  defense,  and  the  skillful 
use  which  these  brave  mountaineers  made  of 
the  rocky  and  inaccessible  nature  of  their  coim- 
try,  that  all  the  attacks  of  the  Ottomans  were 
repelled.  The  women  fought  by  the  side  of 
their  husbands  and  brothers,  fearing  death  less 
than  Turkish  slavery;  and,  after  a  desperate 
struggle  of  several  oays'  duration,  the  Turks 
were  finally  repulsed  In  vain  Chourchid 
brought  up  3000  fresh  troops,  and  in  person  re- 
newed the  assault :  the  Sotiliotes  were  .  .  j 
again  victorious;  and,  after  an  incessant 
conflict  often  days  among  the  rocks,  ravines,  and 
precipices,  the  Ottomans  were  finally  routed,  and 
driven  out  of  the  country,  with  the  loss  of  their 
whole  artillery,  baffgage,  and  stores,  and  above 
4000  men  slain  and  wounded.  Despairing  of 
success  after  this  disaster,  Chourchia  drew  off 
his  troops  into  the  plain,*  contenting  ,  Q^^of^  \, 
himself  with  blockading  the  entrance  378,  370  * ' 
of  the  passes,  in  order  to  straiten  the  -A-nn.  Hist, 
mountaineers  by  want  of  provisions.  ^'  ^^' 
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Leaving  the  command  of  the  blockading  force 
to  bis  lieutenant,  Omer-Yiione,  he  himself  set 
out  with  such  forces  as  he  could  collect,  to  direct 
the  operations  in  the  Morea. 
Meanwhile,  a  frightfid  disaster  occurred  in 
_  the  Archipelago,  which,  from  the 

Extension  of  unexampled  horror  with  which  it 
the  insurrec-  was  attended,  and  the  sublime  de- 
gpn'o  Chioe.  yotion  by  which  it  was  avenged, 
March  83.  forcibly  attracted  the  attention  of 
all  Europe,  and  at  len^  awakened  the  sympa- 
thy which  led  to  the  mdependence  of  Greece. 
The  opulent,  fertile,  and  prosperous  island  of 
Chios,  the  ffarden  of  the  .2Bgean  Sea,  and  lite- 
rally speaking  an  earthly  paradise,  if  any  earth- 
ly spot  deseiTcs  the  name^  had  hitherto  re- 
mained a  stranger  to  the  insurrection.  Its 
eighty  thousand  mhabitants,  satisfied  with  their 
condition,  and  horror-struck  with  the  devasta- 
tion which  they  beheld  around  them,  aimed 
only  at  preservinff  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
neutrality.  But  me  TurkSk  instead  of  improv- 
ing on  tnese  dispositions  by  gentle  treatment, 
increased  their  exactions  to  such  a  degree  that 
ihe  rural  inhabitants  became  ripe  for  revolt ; 
and  a  Greek  squadron,  under  Logotheti,  having 
appeared  off  the  island  in  the  end  of  March, 
the  insurrection  broke  out  The  Turks  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  citadel,  where  four  thou- 
sand men  were  in  arms;  the  Greeks  took  pos- 
session of  the  heights  of  Tourlotti,  which  com- 
manded it,  and  for  the  next  ten  days  a  distant 
cannonade  was  kept  up  between  the  contending 
parties,  without  any  material  effect  on  either 
side.  But  meanwhile  the  Sultan,  exasperated 
nt  the  loss  of  an  island  which  was  so  produc- 
tive to  the  public  treasury,  was  making  the 
most  vigorous  efforts  for  its  con<}uest.  An  army 
of  thirty  thousand  fanatical  Asiatics,  eager  for 
the  plunder  of  the  garden  of  the  Archipelago, 
was  collected  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Smyrna, 
and  loudly  demanded  to  be  led  to  the  promised 
scene  of  rapine  and  massacre;  while  a  power- 
ful fleets  consistinff  of  six  ships  of  the  line,  ten 
frigates,  and  twelve  brigs,  was  collected  in 
iGonlon  1.  ^^  Dardanelles^  under  the  Capitan 
355,  357  ;*  '  Pacha,  Kara  Ali,  in  person,  and  ap- 
Ann.  Hist.  p«ared  on  the  I2th  April  off  the  isl- 
T.  338, 340.  und.* 
The  Turkish  commander  offered  an  amnesty 
to  the  islanders  if  they  would  sub^ 
mit  to  surrender  their  arms,  and 
deliver  up  the  authors  of  the  revolt 
These  terms  having  been  rejected, 
the  capitan  began  to  land  his  troops, 
which  was  effected,  without  much 
difficulty,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  the  fleet, 
as  the  Greek  squadron,  unable  to  face  the  broad- 
sides of  the  three-deckers,  had  been  obliged  to 
retire.  Meanwhile,  the  garrison  in  the  citadel, 
taking  advantage  of  the  general  consternation, 
made  a  vigorous  sortie,  and  a  division  of  ^n- 
boats  kept  continually  transporting  the  Asiatic 
troops  from  the  opposite  bay  of  Tenesmi  Re- 
sistance was  impossible^  against  such  an  accu- 
mulation of  forces;  the  intrenchments  on  Tour- 
lotti were  speedily  stormed;  and  the  Turks^ 
rushing  sword  in  hand  into  the  town,  com- 
menced an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  Chris- 
tians, which  lasted  without  interruption  for  the 
four  following  days.  Flames  soon  broke  out 
in  every  direction,  and  speedily  reduced  one 
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of  the  finest  cities  in  the  Levant  to  ashes :  nine 
thousand  men  were  put  to  the  sword ;  the  wo- 
men and  children  were  all  sold  as  slaves;  the 
very  graves  were  rifled  in  search  of  concealed 
treasures;  and  the  bones  of  the  dead  tossed 
about  by  the  infuriated  conquerors  among 
the  coipses  of  the  recently  slain.  None  in  the 
town  escaped  the  edge  of  the  cimeter  or  cap- 
tivity, excepting  fifteen  hundred,  who  sought 
and  found  refuge  with  the  consul  of  ,  q^^^d  i 
France,  by  whom  they  were  conveyed  35$,  361  ;*  ' 
on  board  two  French  vessels  of  war  Ann.  Hist, 
in  the  harbor.*  v.  339,340. 

Not  content  with«this  inhuman  massacre  of 
unarmed  and  unoffending  citizens,  or  ^ 
seizure  of  innocent  women  and  cfail-  Genenl 
dren,  the  Turks,  on  finding  that  the  msMacre  in 
flames  or  the  sword  had  left  them  ^  ^^^ 
no  further  victims  in  the  city,  rushed  in  tumul- 
tuous bodies  into  the  country,  and  commenced 
the  work  of  destruction  in  the  runJ  villages. 
Large  bodies  of  Asiatics,  lured  by  the  light  of 
the  burning  town,  assembled  on  the  opposite 
coast  in  the  bay  of  Tchesm6,  and  were  nourly 
rowed  over  to  the  devoted  island,  to  join  in 
the  massacre.  Li  vain  the  consuls  of  France 
and  Austria  prevailed  on  the  Capitan  Pacha  to 
proclaim  an  amnesty,  which  was  accepted  by 
the  trembling  inhabitants^  on  condition  of  de- 
li veriuff  up  the  chiefs  of  the  revolt,  which  was 
immediately  done.  Nothing  could  assuaffe  the 
thirst  fof  blood,  or  appease  the  fanatical  fury 
of  the  Mussulmans.  Every  corner  of  the  island 
was  ransacked ;  every  house  burned  or  sacked ; 
every  human  being  that  could  be  found  slain 
or  carried  off  into  captivity.  Modem  Europe 
had  never  witnessed  such  an  instance  of  blood- 
shed or  horror.  To  find  a  parallel  to  it  we 
must  go  back  to  the  storming  of  Syracuse  or 
Carthage  by  the  Romans^  or  the  sack  of  Bag- 
dad or  Aleppo  by  the  arms  of  Timour.  AU 
the  beautiful  streets  and  superb  villas  of  Chios 
were  destroyed ;  its  entire  sacred  edifices  ruin  ed ; 
ninety  churches  in  the  island  burned;  forty 
villages  delivered  to  the  flames.  Nothing  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  once  smiling  land  but  heaps 
of  ruins,  and  a  few  ghastly  inhabitants  wander- 
ing in  a  state  of  starvation  among  them: 

**  Unheard,  the  dock  repeats  ito  hoars ; 
Cold  is  the  hearth  within  its  bowers ; 
And  ahoold  we  thither  roan, 
lu  echoes  and  its  empty  tread 
Would  aound  like  voices  fkom  the  dead !" 

When  the  massacre  finally  ceased  from  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  assassins,  twenty-five  thousand 
persons,  chiefly  full-grown  men,had  been  slain ; 
forty-five  thousand  women  and  children  had 
been  dragged  into  slavery ;  and  fifteen  thousand 
had  escaped  into  the  neighboring  islands,  all  in 
the  last  state  of  destitution  and  misery,  where 
the  greater  part  of  them  died  of  grief  or  starv- 
ation. For  several  months  the  markets  of 
Constantinople,  Egypt^  and  Barbary  were  so 
stocked  witn  slaves  that  their  price  fell  a 
half;  and  purchasers  were  at-  ,_  .  ,  .^^ 
tracted  firom  the  furthest  parts  JS^'J^.'hSJ' 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  whither  the  t.  340, 34S;  An! 
unhappy  Greek  captives  were  ^^'  1^  i'^* 
scattlAi"  >'«• 

But  the  justice  of  Providence  neither  slum- 
bered nor  slept  An  awful  but  not  undeserved 
retribution  overtook  the  authors  of  this  fright- 
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Ita  moTine  8priiig  was  the  indig- 
nation of  the  numan  mind  at  bvlcL 
unheard-of  atroeitfeB;  its  instru- 
mentB  the  heroic  oiticena  of  Hy- 
dra. Anxious  spectators  of  the 
destraction  of  the  heaatifal  island,  so  long  the 
scene  of  their  happiness  and  recreation,  but  yet 
unable  to  fisce  the  lineH>f-battle  ships  of  the 
Turks  in  stand-up  fight^  the  chieis  of  Hydra 
agi«ed»  in  a  council  held  on  the  subject^  on  an 
attempt  to  destroy  the  Turkish  fleet  by  fire. 
Again,  as  in  the  last  days  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire^ the  cause  of  Christendom  was  defended  by 
the  torch  and  the  Oreek  Mre,  become  more 
formidable  to  its  enemies  than  either  its  can- 
non or  its  swords.  Two  hundred  brave  men 
Tolnnteered  to  steer  the  fireships ;  forty-eiffht 
were  selected  under  Andbsas  MiauuSi*  Kicolas 
Apostoli,  and  Androuzzo^  of  Spezsia — names 
which,  for  cool  courage,  ardent  devotion,  and 
intrepid  daring  may  well  be  placed  beside  any 
recorded  in  history.  There,  too,  an  EngUsn 
sea-officer,  attracted  by  the  sight  of  danger, 
eomoienced  that  honorable  course  which  nas 
forerer  connected  his  name  with  the  emanci- 
pation of  Greece. f  The  volunteers  chosen  re- 
1  Gordon,!.  ^^^^  ^^  sacrament  and  benedic- 
ses,  9M ;  tion  from  the  bishop,  and  stepped  on 
AM^^jt  board  their  fireshiiw  amidst  the  tears 
T.  M2, 9M.  g^jy^  prayers  of  their  countrymen.* 
Hie  united  fleets  of  Hydra  and  Spezzia  as- 
sembled  at  Psarra  on  the  6th  May, 

OpgntiottB  '^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^  quest  of 
oribeGreak  the  enemy.  They  amounted  to  fifty- 
S?iS£*  ""*  ""^  largest  carrying  twenty 
jlJ^^  gam,  among  which  were  eight  fire- 
ships.  They  cruised  about  dose  to 
the  Turidah  fleets  whicn  lay  at  anchor  in  a  bay 
OD  the  coast  of  Asia  for  several  days,  and  ez- 
cbaoged  a  distant  cannonade  with  their  line-of- 
battle  ships^  with  little  effect  on  eiUier  side. 
At  length,  on  the  evening  of  the  Slat,  an  attack 
was  resolved  on  by  the  Greek  chiefe;  and  Mi- 
aulia,  wiUi  fifteen  ships  of  war  and  three  fire- 
ships,  entered  the  channel  between  Chios  and 
the  Asiatic  coast  at  eight  in  the  evening.  The 
consternation  was  extreme  on  board  the  Turk- 


*  Andnaa  Miaatts,  son  to  a  Eubcoan  merchant,  was 
born  at  Hydra,  and  went  to  aea,  at  the  early  period  of  seven 
ycara,  in  one  of  his  fhther's  Teeaels.  While  yet  a  boy, 
his  native  eoorace  and  disposition  evinced  itself:  he  was 
Uvely,  paaaionaie,  and  obstinate :  he  married,  at  eighteen, 
tbe  daughter  of  a  worthy  priest  at  Hydra,  and  soon  got  a 
ship,  and  commenced  voyages  on  his  own  account.  On 
one  occasion,  wliile  in  command  of  this  vessel,  he  fell  in 
with  a  Maltese  pirate  of  superior  strength,  to  avoid  whom 
he  ran  his  vessel  ashore,  let  his  crew  go,  bat  remained 
■fame  a  his  vessel.  After  some  hesitation,  arising  from 
their  sospectiog  a  trick,  the  pirates  boarded,  seized  Miaalis, 
whom  they  beat  in  the  most  cruel  manner  to  force  him  to 
reveal  his  money :  but  he  finally  recovered  his  vessel  from 
the  jMFBiss  by  tbs  aid  of  some  Albanian  soldiers.  At 
length  bis  fintune  increased  so  much  that  he  bought  the 
HereuJss,  a  vessel  of  two  hundred  and  fiity  tons  burden, 
with  which  he  beat  off  a  French  brig  of  fburteen  guns. 
He  was  ones  taken  by  Nelson,  who,  pleased  with  his 
frank,  iati«|ild  manner,  set  him  at  liberty.  In  1817  he  re- 
tired fh>m  active  life,  have  made  a  moderate  fortune ;  but 
in  1821  be  took  up  arms  at  the  call  of  his  country.  His 
co«rage  was  d  loitfe  Spreuotf  his  patriotic  spirit  uncon- 
jsenble.  Onee  on  a  critical  occasion,  as  the  sailors  re* 
rased  to  embark,  he  ordered  himself  to  be  carried  in  his 
liuer,  as  he  vras  iU  at  the  time,  on  board  his  brig ;  the 
mtors  immediately  followed.  Fire  and  energy  are  his 
gnat  eharaeteristlcs ;  but  be  vras  also  distinguished  by 
deep  thought,  dedsion  ot  character,  and  unconquerable 
perseverance.— G0RD0N*8  Oreek  RevoltOion,  i.  372,  374. 

t  Captain  Prank  Abney  Hastings. 


ish  fleet;  several  of  the  ships  of  war  engaeed 
the  line-of-battle  ships^  and  Kara  Ali,  in  liis 
three-decker,  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a  fire- 
ship,  which  only  failed  in  consequence  of  tibe 
torch  having  been  applied  a  minute  too  soon. 
On  this  occasion  the  attack  was  unsuccessful ; 
the  islanders  retired  to  the  road  of  ,  j^^^^  g. 
Psarra,  and  the  Capitan  Pacha,proud  ▼.  343,  344 ;' 
of  his  victory,  remained  at  ancnor  in  Gordon,  i.  * 
thestraits.»  W5,36e. 

Having  received  intelligence  that  the  Otto- 
man squadron  had  been  reinforced  ^ 
to  thirty-ei^ht  sail,  and  that  it  was  successftil 
soon  to  umte  with  one  of  nearly  attack  on  the 
equal^  strength  from  Egypt,  the  Jj^e^il!! '*^- 
Hydnote  cmefe  became  convinced 
tliat  unleas  a  successful  attack  was  made,  and 
that  speedily,  their  country  must  inevitably  be 
destroyed.  Accordingly,  it  was  resolved,  during 
a  dark  night,  to  send  in  two  fireships  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  straits,  while  at  each  end 
two  vessels  cruised  about  to  pick  up  such  of 
their  crews  as  might  survive  their  perilous  mis- 
sion. Ck>NSTANTiKx  Canaris,  of  Psarrs,  a  name, 
immortal  in  history,  and  Qeorge  Pepinis,  of 
Hydra,  volunteered  their  services,  with  thirty- 
two  intrepid  followers ;  and  having  partaken 
of  the  holy  sacrament^  they  embarked  at  nine 
at  night,  and  sailed  tmder  French  and  Austrian 
colors  dose  to  the  Ottoman  fleet,  by  whom  they 
were  hailed  and  desired  to  keep  off.  At  mid- 
night, a  breeze  from  the  north  naving  sprung 
up,  they  ran  in  at  once  amons  the  fleet  The 
Psarriote  fireship,  commanded  by  Canaris,  grap- 
pled the  prow  of  the  Turkish  admiral's  ship, 
anchored  at  the  head  of  the  line,  a  league  from 
the  shore,  and  instantly  set  her  on  fire.  In- 
stantly jumping  into  a  launch  they  had  in  tow, 
they  passed  under  her  poop,  shouting  the  old 
war-cry  of  Byzantium,  "  Victory  to  the  Cross  T 
The  Bfydriote  fireship  was  witn  equal  success 
fastened  to  the  other  three-decker,  carrying  the 
Reala  Bey's  flag  and  the  treasure.  They  were 
then  picked  up  by  their  comrades;  and  the 
thirt}^-four  heroes,  after  having  performed  an 
exploit  perhaps  unexampled,  sailed  toorfon  1 
straight  through  the  midst  of  the  865,  367 '  ' 
enemy's  fleet,  and  got  clear  off  with-  Ann.  Hist, 
out  a  wound. ••                                     ^*  ^*»  ***• 

The  fate  of  the  two  ships  which  were  fired 
was  different  The  Reala  bey's  crew  ^ 
succeeded,  by  great  exertions,  in  ex-  Destruction 
tinffuishing  the  flames,  though  not  oftheadmi- 
be£re  the  vessel  was  rendered  unfit  '•^'^  ■***?• 
for  service,  and  detaching  the  fireship  from  the 
prow,  which  floated  through  the  fleet  in  a  state 
of  conflagration,  exciting  universal  consterna- 
tion, and  doing  sreat  damage  to  several  vessels, 
until  she  stranded  on  the  Asiatic  coast  Not 
so  with  the  admiral's  ship.  Canaris  had  fixed 
the  grappling  irons  to  the  prow  so  strongly  that 
all  attempts  to  detach  them  were  vain,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  superb  three-decker  was  a 
sheet  of  flame.  Hull,  masts,  rigging,  all  were 
in  a  blaze  at  the  same  time.  The  scene  which 
ensued  on  board  the  vessel  baffles  all  descrip- 
tion. Two  thousand  three  hundred  persons, 
crowded  on  board  a  single  line-of-battie  ship, 
had  no  means  of  escaping  the  flames  but  by 


*  They  had  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  on  board,  determined 
to  blow  themselves  up  rather  than  be  taken.— Ooboon, 
1.368. 
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plnngiDg  into  the  waves.  None  would  approach 
the  burning  vessel  for  fear  of  being  involved  in 
the  conflagration.  Kara  Ali,  the  Capitan  Pa- 
cha, refused  to  quit  his  shi^ ;  he  was  seized  bj 
his  officers^  and  forcibly  carried  on  board  a  boat ; 
but  a  burning  mast  fell  athwart  it,  and  wounded 
him  mortally  on  the  head.  He  was  carried  ashore, 
and  rendered  up  his  last  breath  on  the  shores  of 
that  Chios  which  he  had  changed  from  a  smil- 
ing sarden  to  a  howling  wilderness.  Meanwhile 
the  Turks  in  the  town  beheld  with  feelings  of 
profound  consternation  the  awful  spectacle.  Ev- 
ery vessel  in  the  fleet,  many  of  which  were  on 
fire,  was  distinctly  seen  by  the  prodigious  light 
of  the  burning  tnree-decker,  tne  flames  from 
which  rose  like  a  pillar  of  fire  into  the  heav- 
ens. At  length  she  blew  up  with  an  explosion 
BO  tremendous  that  everv  house  for  miles  around 
was  shaken  to  its  foundation,  every  ship  in  the 
straits  rocked  as  in  a  tempest;  and  the  awful 
silence  which  immediately  ensued  was  broken, 
as  in  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  by  the  clatter  of 
the  spars  and  masts  which  fell  upon  the  Aeet. 
The  Turks  in  Chios,  overwhelmea  with  terror, 
threw  themselves  with  their  faces  on  the  ground, 
imploring  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty.  The 
victors  returned  in  triumph  to  Ipsara,  where 
they  were  received  with  transports  of  joy, 
crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  hastened 
to  the  altar  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  the  de- 
liverance of  their  country ;  while  the  Turks  in 
J  Ann  Hilt  ^^P^^^  ^^^  refage  in  the  harbor  of 
▼.  344,  345*;  Mitjlene,  abandoning  to  the  Greeks 
Gordon,  i.  the  entire  command  of  Uie  Archi- 
867. 369.        pelflgo.* 

The  Turks  in  Chios  took  vengeance  for  their 
disaster  by  renewing  the  massacre  of 
Renewed  ^®  ^^^  unhapf)y  Greeks  who  yet  re- 
masaftcre  mained  in  the  island.  Twenty  thou- 
in  Cbiofl.  gi^Qci  of  them  rushed  into  the  Mastic 
July  31.  Yiiia^eg^  which  had  escaped  the  for- 
mer devastation  from  the  capitulation,  and 
put  every  human  bein^  tliey  could  reach  to 
the  sword.  In  the  begmning  of  August  there 
were  not  eighteen  hundred  of  the  original 
inhabitants  alive  in  the  island,  almost  all  old 
women,  who  had  been  concealed  in  caves^  out 
of  eighty-five  thousand  who  peopled  it  a  few 
months  before.  But  the  slaughter  of  a  few 
thousand  unarmed  and  starving  Greeks  could 
not  affect  the  issue  of  the  campaign,  or  dimin- 
ish the  weight  of  the  blow  which  had  been 
struck.  Canaris,  not  less  than  Themistocles, 
had  been  the  saviour  of  his  country ;  the  blow 
struck  in  the  straits  of  Chios  was  as  decisive  as 
that  formerly  delivered  in  the  bay  of  Salamis. 
By  depriving  the  Turks  in  the  Morea  of  the  ex- 
pected co-operation  and  supplies  from  the  fleets 
It  exposed  them  to  starvation  and  ruin  in  that 
province,  and  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  de- 
t  Ann.  Hlet.  ^^'^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  armament  which  the 
T.  352, 353 ;  Ottoman  government  had  bv  great 
^rdon,  i.  exertions  got  together  for  tike  sub- 
jection  of  southern  Greece.* 

Aware  of  the  great  force  which  the  Turks 
intended  to  bring  against  them, 
Unsn^^ftil  ^^^  justly  distrustful  of  their  own 
expedition  of  means  of  withstanding  it,  the 
MavTOcordato  Greek  government  in  the  Morea 
June  4^*™*'  ^^^^  ®^®^  exertion  to  prevent 
the  threatened  invasion  by  raising 
up  foes  to  their  enemies  in  rear.    For  this  pur- 


pose they  dispatched  eight  hundred  men,  under 
Mavrocordato  in  person,  to  Missolonghi,  in  or- 
der to  lend  assistance  to  the  Souliotes,  and  pre- 
vent Chourchid  Pacha  from  detaching  in  aia  of 
the  expedition  ajgainst  the  Peloponnesus.    The 
reinforcement  disembarked  on  uie  4th  June  at 
Missolonghi,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  inhabit- 
ants; but  very  little  real  good  resulted  from 
the  expedition.     Mavrocordato  was  soon  found 
to  have  no  talent  for  war:  he  failed  in  acquir- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  soldiery,  fi'^m  uieir 
perceiving  that  he  did  not  deserve  it    Several 
attempts  made  to  open  a  communication  with 
the  Souliotes  failed  from  the  able  dispositions 
of  Omer-Vrione,  who,  having  taken  up  a  cen- 
tral position  between  Janina,  Arta,  and  Pre- 
veea,  nis  three  strongholds,  at  once  secured  his 
communication  with  each,  and  straitened  the 
Souliotes,  who,  blockaded  in  their  inaccessible 
precipices,  were  daily  becoming  more  in  want 
of  provisions.     Even  the  heroic  Mark  Bozzaris 
failed  in  cutting  his  way  through  to  his  gallant 
countrymen ;  and  at  length  he  was  de- 
feated  on  the  16th  July,  with  the  loss  of  ^^  "' 
four  hundred  men,  by  the  Turks  at  Pelta.    In 
this  action  a  battalion  of  Philhellenes,  or  Euro- 
pean s^^mpathizers,  was  almost  destro^'ed ;  and 
the  survivors,  disgusted  with  the  divisions  and 
treachery  which  they  saw  around  them,  retired 
from  Greece.     Disheartened  by  this  disaster, 
Mavrocordato  no  longer  thought  but  of  the 
defense  of  Missolonghi,  which  it  was  obvious 
would  soon  be  besieged  by  the  victorious  Turks; 
and  the  brave  Souliotes,  abandoned  to  them- 
selveS)  were  ere  lone  so  straitened  for  provibions 
that  they  were  fairly  starved  into  subniissioo, 
and  happy  to  accept  the  humane  proposal  of 
the  governor  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  who  offered 
them   an  asylum   in  the  British   dominions, 
whither  two  thousand  were  trans-  g_,^  ^o 
ported    in   the   end  of  September,  i  Gordon,! 
with  consent  of  Omer-Vrione,  who  379, 395 ; 
was  too  happy  to  be  delivered  fi^m  ^"^'i^jJl; 
such  formidable  antagonists.'  ' 

While  these  disasters  were  closing  eveiy 
thing  but  a  guerrilla  warfare  in  Epi-  ^ 
rus,  the  efforts  of  the  Greek  govern-  insurrection 
ment  to  effect  a  division  in  Mace-  and  its  sup- 
donia  and  northern  Greece  were  not  {"^°°"' 
in  the  end  attended  with  better  sue-  **'*V°i'!!!!i 
cess.  In  the  first  instance,  indeed,  ^P'"'  '^• 
the  efforts  of  Odysseus  and  other  Greek  chiefe, 
aided  bv  the  unbounded  rapacity  and  arro- 
gance oi  the  Turkish  pachas,  excited  an  insur- 
rection in  the  hill  country  of  Macedonia;  and 
in  April,  1822,  six  thousand  gallant  mount- 
aineers were  in  arms  in  the  valleys  descend- 
ing from  the  snowy  summits  of  Mount  Olym- 
Eus.  But  the  pachas  of  Salonica  and  Thessalj, 
aving  considerable  forces  at  their  com-  .^  j 
mand,  speedily  took  the  field  against  them  ^ 
at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  men.  With  thia 
imposing  array  they  forced  the  passes  of  the 
far-fam^  defile  of  Tempe;  and  the  mount- 
aineers havine  refused  to  surrender,  and  slain 
a  Turkish  officer  and  three  priests,  who  bore 
a  fiag  of  truce,  they  commenced  an  assault 
on  I^avacta,  their  chief  stronghold.  The  de- 
fense was  brave  and  obstinate ;  but  at  length 
numbers  prevailed.  The  place  was  stormed, 
and  a  frightful  massacre  ensued,  which  amply 
avenged  the  ferocity  of  the  Greeks  at  the  sack 
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of  Tripolitsm.  Four  thoofiand  Greeln  W6re  slain 
OD  th«  spot;  the  yictorioas  Moslems  pursued 
the  fugitives  in  all  directions,  cutting  them 
dovn  without  mercy;  one  hundred  and  twenty 
Tillages  were  deliyered  to  the  flames;  and  a 
bind  of  Jews,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
action,  six  hundred  in  namber,  followed  in  the 
rear  of  the  Tictors,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of 
beating  out  the  brains  of  the  Christians  with 
their  eluhsu  One  of  them  boasted  that  he  had 
in  this  manner  dispatched  sixty-eight  victima 
The  Pacha  of  Salonica,  after  tnis  victory,  re- 
tired to  that  city,  where  he  carried  his  venge- 
ance so  far  as  to  put  to  death  the  wife  of  Kara 
Taaso,  an  Olympic  chie(  who  had  headed  the 
insurrection,  with  frightful  tortures,  and  roas- 
Escred  the  whole  hostages  from  Mount  Athoe 
▼ho  were  in  his  handa  Kara  Tasso  crossed 
,  Corfoa,  i.  ^^^  *®  ^^^  island  of  Skopelo,  where 
3M,  39» ;  he  pursued  a  partisan  warfare,  and 
Ann.Uiat.  often  bathed  his  sword  in  Moham- 
f.J57,3W.  medan  blood.*  * 
Delivered  by  these  sanguinary  successes  from 
70  all  anxiety  regarding  his  rear,  Chour- 
Grasd  inv».  chid  Pacha  was  enabled  to  concur  in 
MOQoftiie  the  grand  measure  of  invadine  the 
Mwea.  Morea.  The  insurrection  had  ex- 
tended to  Eaboea,  and  that  beautiful  and  fertile 
island  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks^ 
Hareb  ana  ,^«.k  «.k^  ^^^^^^i^,*  ^t »!.»  fA««-.i>..Ao  ^f 
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with  the  exception  of  the  fortresses  of 
Negropont  and  Caiysto,  which  were 
itiil,  with  the  plains  adjacent  to  them,  in  the 
power  of  the  Mohammedana  It  was  of  the  last 
importance,  therefore,  to  effect  the  conquest  of 
the  Morea  as  soon  as  possible,  and  thas  pre- 
Tent  the  whole  of  southern  Greece  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  Chourchid 
.  accordingly  broke  up  from  Janina  on 

"**  the  17th  June,  and  naving  effected  a 
junction  with  the  pachas  of  Salonica  and  Thes- 
uly.  their  united  forces,  thirty  thousand  strong, 
of  "which  two-thirds  were  cavalry,  passed  the 
defile  of  Thermopvlfe  without  resistance,  and 
Jul  IS  'PP^*"**^  Defore  Corinth  on  the  18th 
'  *  July,  where  the  citadel  was  delivered 
to  them,  though  amply  stored  with  provisions, 
by  the  treachery  of  a  Greek  priest  who  com- 
manded the  place.  The  Turks  then  advanced 
without  opposition  to  Argon,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment The  executive  council,  in  extreme  alarm, 
took  refuge  in  Tripolitza,  after  issuing  a  pro- 
eUmatioa  calling  on  every  Greek,  un£r  sixty 
years  of  age,  to  appear  in  arms  at  the  appoint- 
ei  rendezvous  of  tne  chiefs.  The  Ottoman  army, 
ei^'hteen  thousand  strong,  even  after  leaving 
strong  garrisons  in  Connth  and  Argos,  pro- 
<'f<»ded  on  with  very  little  opposition  to  Napoli 
di  Romania,  the  garrison  of  which  they  rein- 
j  ^j^  jjj^j  forced  so  as  to  enable  it  to  resume 
T.  35:',  3)9 ;'  the  offensive,  and  keep  the  block- 
Gordon,  i.  ading  force  at  a  distance  from  its 
41b.  423.         ^^n|. 

But  this  was  the  limit  of  their  success.  The 
71  Turks  found  at  Napoli,  as  the  French 
Danserom  did  at  Moscow,  not  the  termination 
^  T*rtc?  ^^  their  con(^uestB,  but  the  commence- 
aji  aSS"'  '"^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^'  Then  appeared 
a?3Hare8or  of  what  vital  importance  to  the  cause 
tte  Greeks,  of  Greek  independence  had  been  the 
^  ^  ^®^-  blow  struck  in  the  straits  of  Chios. 
iMtead  of  a  powerful  fleet  stored  with  ammu- 
nition and  provisions  as  they  expected,  the 
Vol.  XL— D     . 


Turks  found  in  Napoli  nothing  but  a  starving 
garrison,  demanding,  not  capable  of  giving, 
supplies.  The  surrounding  plains,  burnt  up 
with  the  heat  of  stnumer,  could  afford  nothing 
for  the  support  of  their  numerous  cavalry,  the 
horses  of  which,  already  broken  down  by  their 
long  march,  were  now  dying  by  hundreds  daily 
from  want  of  forage.  In  a  few  days  the  want 
of  provisions  for  the  men  became  so  g^eat  that 
no  resource  remained  but  living  on  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  horses  which  had  perished.  Mean- 
while the  Greek  chiefs^  who  on  this  occasion 
showed  a  noble  example  of  unanimity  and  firm- 
ness^ were  daily  gathering  around  tnem.  De- 
metrius Ipsilanti,  who  had  the  chief  command, 
took  his  measures  with  eoual  skill  and  resolu- 
tion, and  soon  accumulated  forces  which  entire- 
ly cut  off  their  communicationa  Golocotroni 
raised  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  and 
hastened  to  the  scene  of  action  with  three  thou- 
sand men ;  an  equal  force  was  landed  from  Hy- 
dra and  the  islands;  the  mountaineers  flocked 
together  from  all  quarters ;  and  the  Turks  found 
themselves  straitened  by  twelve  thousand  men, 
who  hung  around  them  on  all  sides^  j  ^^  j^^^^ 
and  rendered  all  attempts  at  for^  t.  358, 3fl0 ; 
aging  or  levying  supplies  impossi-  Gordon.!. 

Aware  of  the  extreme  danger  of  their  position, 
dreading  fdike  starvation  if  they  re-  _ 
mained  where  they  were,  or  destruc-  BiBastrous 
tion  if  they  adventured  on  the  wast-«  retreat  or 
ed  line  of  their  former  advance,  the  J^*  ^^' 
Turkish  general  proposed  to  enter  '^"****' 
into  a  capitulation  for  the  evacntion  of  the  Mo- 
rea. This  the  Greek  chiefs  declined,  expecting, 
with  reason,  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  sur- 
render at  discretion.  Upon  this  the  Turks  re- 
solved to  cut  their  way  through.  To  effect 
this  object,  however,  they  had  to  pass  by  the 
defile  of  Tretes,  which  was  guarded  by  I^ikb- 
TAS,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Greek  chien»  at  the 
head  of  three  thousand  men ;  while  Colocotroni, 
with  one  thousand  more,  marched  to  St 
George  to  intercept  their  retreat  The  ^' 
natural  strength  of  the  passes  was  enhanced  by 
felling  trees  and  piling  up  stones  on  the  rocky 
slopes^  which  were  sent  tnundering  down  upon 
the  enemy  when  they  appeared.  With  great 
difficulty,  and  after  sustaining  a  very  heavy 
loss  from  the  Greek  marksmen,  who,  securely 
posted  in  the  rocks  above,  sent  down  a  shower 
of  balls  on  the  wearied  column  beneath,  Mah- 
moud  Pacha  succeeded  in  forcing  his  way 
through  to  CleonsB,  leaving  the  denle  strewed 
with  tne  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horsea  But 
the  seraskier  who  commanded  the  second  co- 
lumn was  not  so  fortunate,  for  Ipsilanti  and 
Niketas  appeared  on  its  flank,  and  the  cavalry 
defiled  through  a  long  pass  under  a  terrific  fire 
from  the  overhanging  heights,  which  thev  could 
neither  bear  nor  return.  Impatient  of  the  dan- 
ger, and  seeing  their  comrades  falling  at  every 
step  around  them,  the  horsemen  drove  on  witn 
frantic  haste,  tumbling  over  each  other,  and 
presenting  a  confused  mass  of  men  and  horses, 
upon  which  every  shot  of  the  Greeks  told  with 
fatal  effect  In  this  disastrous  conflict 
the  Turks  lost  ^ve  thousand  men ;  on  "*' 
the  preceding  day  two  thousand  had  fallen,  in- 
cludmg  a  pacha;  and  the  whole  artillery,  bag- 
gage, and  stores  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
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Greeks.  Altogether,  when  the  Ottoman  army 
left  the  PeloponnesuB,  there  were  not  more  than 
two  thousand  left  to  reinforee  the  garrison  of 
Napoli  di  Romaniai  and  seven  thousand  around 
Corinth  under  Jussuf  Pacha,  the  poor  remains 
iG<>rdon,i.  J^^i'^y  thousand,  of  whom  twc^ 
433, 437 ;  thirds  were  splendid  horse,  who  had 
Ann.  Hi«t.  entered  the  country  six  weeka  be- 
V.  35»,  360.  fore.» 

This  memorable  defeat,  so  glorious  to  the 
73  Christians,  proved  decisive  of  the 

Funher  me-  campaign  over  the  whole  of  Greece, 
eeaaes  of  t)i«  Three  times  Chourchid  Pacha  en- 
Greeka.  deavored  to  force  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae, in  order  to  convey  succors  from  Salo- 
nica  to  Jussuf  Pacha  at  Corintii ;  but  Odysseus 
now  stood  upon  his  defense,  and  defeated  him 
with  severe  toes  on  every  occasion,  and  forced 
the  Turks  to  retreat  to  Larissa.  Chourchid  was 
soon  after  seized  with  dysentery,  brought  on 
partly  by  fatigue,  partly  by  anxiety  about  his 
reverses;  and  he  died  on  November  16th  a 
natural  death,  just  in  time  to  avoid  the  bow- 
string of  the  Sultan,  which  had  been  sent  to 
diroatch  him.  The  Acropolis  of  Athens^  which 
had  been  long  blockaded,  at  length  capitulated 
Jun  21   ^^  ^*"*  ^^  provisions  on  the  21st 

^  '  June,  on  conditions  very  favorable  to 
the  Turks,  who  were  1160  in  number,  of  whom 
not  more  than  a  fifth  were  capable  of  bearing 
arms^  the  remainder  being  women  and  children. 
After  the  capitulation,  however,  had  been 
signed,  it  was  violated  by  the  Greeks^  who 
perfidiously  commenced  an  indiscriminate  mas- 
Jni  10    ®*^^^®  o^  *^®  prisoners,  of  whom  four 

^  '  hundred  were  slaughtered;  and  the 
whole  would  have  perished,  had  it  not  been  for 
-the  generous  interposition  of  the  European  con- 
suls. This  important  conquest  gave  the  Greeks 
the  entire  command  of  Attica,  but  it  affixed  a 
*  Gordon  t  ^^'^  bUAu  to  their  cause,  and  con- 
410,  415 ;  tributed  much  to  weaken  the  interest 
Ann.  Hilt,  -with  which  it  was  regarded  in  foreign 
▼•  360.        states.* 

Despite  all  the  victories  of  Omer-Vrione,  part 
74.  of  the  Souliotes  and  Acarnanians 
Fbrst  siege  of  were  still  in  arms  in  the  mountains 
MinoloDglii.  Qf  Epirus ;  and  conceiving  that  they 
would  never  be  thoroughly  subdued  as  long  as 
Missolonghi  remained  m  the  hands  of  the  in- 
surgente,  he  resolved  to  lay  siege  to  that  place. 
Accordingly,  in  the  end  of  October  he  crossed 
the  Achelous  in  two  columns,  and  invested  the 
place ;  but  it  was  d)sfended  by  Mark  Bozzaris, 
who  had  communicated  his -own  heroic  spirit  to 
the  garrison,  aided  by  a  French  artillery  officer, 
who  gave  them  the  advantages  of  his  science 
and  experience.  Though  the  garrison  did  not 
amount  to  four  hundred  men,  with  fourteen 
guns,  Mavrocordato  magnanimously  threw  him- 
self into  the  place,  saying  it  was  there  thej 
should  lay  down  their  uves.  By  degrees  Uieir 
numbers  were  augmented  to  tnree  thousand 
men  by  supplies  received  from  the  Morea  and 
the  islands  oy  sea ;  an  assault^  six  times  renewed, 
f  K  lom  was  vigorously  repulsed  on  January 
Jan.  5, 1833.  ^^  ^gj^  ^^  ^^^  of  fifteen  hundred 

men  to  the  assailants;  and  the  mountaineers 
havinff  descended  from  their  hills,  and  inter- 
cepted the  communications  in  his  rear,  Omer- 
Yrione  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  aban- 
doning his  whole  artillery  and  istores  to  the 


enemy.    His  losses  during  his  retreat  were  ex. 
tremely  severe.    The  Mussulmans  lost 
seven  nundred  men,  swept  away  by 
the  swollen  torrent  in  recrossing  tne  Achelous; 
and  to  such  straits  were  they  reduced  by  fam- 
ine,  that^  after  eating  all  their  horses,  they 
were  forced  to  live  on  grass  and  wild  herbs. 
Finally,  after  losing  three-fourths  of  his  army, 
Omer-Vrione  reached  Prevesa  with  three  thou- 
sand men  on  6th  March,  from  whence  he  es^ 
caped  alone  in  a  boat  by  sea,  thus  ,  Q^gf^^  t 
abandoning  the  province  as  a  fugi-  455^  4^5  .* 
tive  which  he  had  trampled  on  as  a  Ann.  Hist, 
conqueror,  and  having  lost  twelve  ^j  ^^  ^i 
thousand  men  in  his  disastrous  siege.*  ' 

The  insurrection  was  daily  assuming  more 
formidable  proportions  in  Cyprus  and  75. 
Candia.  In  the  former  of  these  isl-  OperatiooB 
ands,  in  the  month  of  August,  sixty-  in  Cjn^niB 
two  villages  and  towns  had  disap-  ■"*  ^'^* 
peared,  or  existed  only  in  ruins.  Adding  insult 
to  injury,  the  Turks,  wherever  they  had  the 

Sower,  not  contented  with  burning  tne  houses, 
estroving  the  crops,  and  rooting  up  the  vines 
and  olive  trees,  exercised  the  most  revolting 
cruelties  on  the  inhabitants.  The  monks  were 
in  an  especial  manner  the  objects  of  their  vin- 
dictive persecution ;  they  stabled  their  horses 
in  the  churches,  and  actually  bridled  and  sad- 
dled some  of  these  unhappy  ecclesiastics^  and 
forcing  them  to  go  on  all  fours,  rode  on  them 
in  derision  till  they  dropped  down  dead  of 
fatigue.  Still  the  mountaineers  with  heroic 
resolution  maintained  the  contest^  and  in  many 
instances  took  a  bloody  revenge  on  their  per- 
secutors. In  Crete  the  Turks  were  in  greater 
strength  than  in  any  other  island,  and  by  mak- 
ing a  general  appeal  to  the  Mussulmans  to  take 
up  arms,  the  pacna  succeeded  in  arraying  twen- 
ty-five thousand  men  around  his  standarda 
But  all  his  efforts  were  shattered  against  the 
resolution  of  the  Sfakiotes,  who  drew  the  Otto- 
mans into  their  defiles,  where  they  made  such 
havoc  of  them  that,  after  sustainmg  a  loss  of 
three  hundred  men,  they  were  obliged  to  shut 
themselves  up  in  Canea  and  tiie  other  fortresses 
on  the  island,  leaving  the  whole  plains  as  well 
as  mountains  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgent& 
An  expedition,  having  five  thousand  troops  on 
board,  came  from  Egypt;  but  though  they  at 
first  gained  some  success,  they  also  were  in  the 
end  driven  back  into  the  fortresses,  ,  j^.^^  jjj^j_ 
and  the  campaign  closed  under  the  t.  368,  3G0  ; 
same  circumstances  as  it  had  be-  Gordon,  i. 
gun.«  485, 500. 

Operations  at  land  in  the  Morea  closed  by  a 
more  important  conquest,  in  a  mill-  ^^ 
tary  point  of  view,  than  the  Greeks  Fall  ofNa- 
had  yet  achieved.  This  was  the  fall  poll  di  Ro- 
of ifapoli  di  Romania,  which  was  5JJJS  12 
carriea  by  escalade  on  the  night  of 
the  12th  December.  After  the  retreat  of  the 
Tnrks  from  the  Morea,  the  blockade  of  the  place 
was  resumed  by  Colocotroni  at  the  bead  of  tea 
thousand  GreeKs,  who,  as  usual,  fiocked  to  the 
anticipated  scene  of  plunder;  and  having  as- 
certained that  the  place  was  very  negligently 
guarded  on  the  summit  of  Fort  Palamide,  where 
the  Turks  trusted  to  the  natural  strength  of  the 
ground  and  height  of  the  precipices,  the  Greek 
chiefs  resolved  on  an  assault  by  escalade.  The 
garrison  were  already  reduced  to  the  last  straits 
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for  proTisionSk  bftying  subsisted  for  weeks  on 
reiuse  ftod  garbage,  and  latterly  on  human  flesh. 
They  had  no  longer  strength  either  to  monnt 
l^ard  or  work  their  guns.    A  convoy  of  fifteen 
hundred  men,  dispatdied  from  Corinth  by  Jus- 
J      .fi   Buf  Pacha,  was  defeated  in  the  defiles 
of  Agion-Oroe  by  Niketas.     Deprived 
now  of  all  hope  of  succor,  and  exhausted  by 
&mine  and  sickness,  the  bdeaguered  Turks  re- 
fused to  ascend  the  rocky  steep  of  Palamide, 
which  remained  almost  destitute  of  defenders. 
Aware   of  these   circumstances,    the   Greeks^ 
amidst  the  gloom  of  a  dark  and  rainy  winter 
night,  climbed  up  the  rocky  steep^  applied 
their  scaling-ladders  to  the  rampart^  and  safely 
mounted  to  the  summit  At  daybreak  the  Turl^ 
in  the  fortress  beneath  beheld  with  speechless 
horror  the  standard  of  the  Cro»  waving  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  citadeL    Further  re- 
sistance was  now  impossible,  for  the  guns  from 
the  citadel  commanded  every  part  of  the  town. 
The  Ottomans,  therefore,  were  too  happy  to 
conclude  a  capitulation,  which  for  once  was 
well  observed,  and  was  the  first  example  of  a 
return  to  the  usages  of  civilization  in  this  fright- 
ful war.     By  the  aid  of  the  English  frieate,  the 
Cambrian,  which  fortunately^  was  in  the  roads 
at  the  time,  the  garrison,  which  only  contained 
twelre  hundred  men  still  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  was  transported  to  Asia.    The  Greeks 
found  immense  military  resources  in  the  for- 
tresBL    Four  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  most  of 
them  bronxe,  in  gooa  condition,  with  lai^ 
stores  of  ammunition,  fell  into  their  han£. 
What  wmA  of  still  more  importance,  they  had 
secured  an  impregnable  fortress,  a  second  Gi- 
braltar, for  their  place  tParmes,  4he  harbor  of 
*  Gordon  i.  '^^^^  enabled  them  to  derive  full 
477, 4S0 ;  '  benefit  from  their  naval  sup>eriority, 
Aon.  Hist,  and  soon  made  it  be  selected  for  the 
T.  366, 377.  g^t  ^f  government* 
To  conclude  the  operations  of  this  memorable 
77         campaign,  it  only  requires  to  notice 
FremhMval  the  last  maritime  operations  of  the 
gf^**"^  year,  which  were  not  less  brilliant 
than  those  at  its  commencement 
Irritated  rather  than  intimidated  by  the  bad 
sQceeas  of  their  former  expedition,  tne  Divan, 
after  appointing  a  new  admiral,  Mohammed 
Pscha,  in  lieu  of  Kara  Ali,  who  had  been  kill- 
ed, fitted  out  a  vast  armament  of  ninety  sail, 
including  four  lineof-battle  ships,  in  the  Dar- 
danelles,  with  which  they  set  sail,  bound  for 
Xapoli  di  Romania,  with  ample  stores  to  re- 
victual  all  the  fortresses  in  the  Morea.   Unable 
to  resist  such  a  formidable  fleet,  the  Greek 
eqnadron  of  sixty  sail,  the  largest  of  which  only 
carried  twenty  guns,  contented  themselves  witn 
following  the  enemy  at  a  distance,  and  some- 
times engaging  in  a  useless  cannonade,  watch- 
ing for  an  opportunity  of  sending  in  some  of 
their  fireships  among  tne  fleet   No  such  oppor- 
tunity offered ;  but  the  Turkish  admiral  was  so 
mnch  intimidated  by  their  sight,  that  he  did 
not  venture  to  enter  the  gulf  of  Napoli  di  Ro- 
gg^  27   ™ai^iA;  and  giving  up,  when  within 
sight  of  it,  all  thoughts  of  revictualing 
that  fortress,  the  main  object  of  his  expedition, 
9  AoD.  Hist.  ^^    made    sail   for  Snda,  leaving 
T.  361*,  96S;  the  beleaguered  fortress  to  its  fate, 
Gordon,!,      which,  in  consequence,  soon  after 
439, 44«.        |gu  j^^^  ^]jg  han«^  vf  the  enemy.* 


The  much-wished-for  opportunity,  which  did 
not  occur  on  this  occasion,  at  length 
presented  itself     On  the  9th  No-  Destraction 
vember,  the  Turkish  fltet  was  lying  of  another 
at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Tenedos,  Turkish 
waiting  orders  from  Constantinople,  JJ^'P  °^  ^^ 
when  two  Turkish  vessels  hove  in 
siffht^  closely  followed  by  two  Greek  briffs,  with 
whom  they  maintained  a  running  fic^t     In 
effect,  the  chased  vessels,  which  bore  the  Otto- 
man colors,  were  fireships,  one  of  which  waa 
commanded  by  the  intrepid  Canaris,  and  the 
other  by  a  Hydriot  hero,  manned  by  seventeen 
of  the  seamen  who  had  burned  the  admiral's 
vessel  at  Chios,  dressed  as  Turkish  sailora  Not 
suspecting  the  ncse,  the  Turks,  with  great  in- 
teresty  watched  the  chase^  and  opened  their 
line,  with  loud  cheers,  to  admit  their  supposed 
countrymen  into  safety.   In  an  instant  Canaris 
was  upon  them.   The  Uydriotes  ran  aboard  of 
the  aomiral,  and  the  Psarriotes  fastened  their 
bark  to  another  ship  of  the  line,  containing  the 
treasure,  while  Canaris  called  out,  "Turks,  you 
are  burned,  as  at  Chios  I"    The  Capitan  ^ 
Pacha,  by  cutting  his  cables,  narrowly        ' 
escaped  destruction ;  but  the  other  two-decker 
was  so  strongly  grappled  by  Canaris  that  it 
caught  the  flames,  and,  with  sixteen  hundred 
persons  on  board,  blew  up  soon  after  with  a 
terrific  explosion.    In  utter  consternation,  the 
whole  Turkish  vessels  cut  their  cables^  and 
made  for  the  Dardanelles  in  confusion;  two 
frigates  ran  ashor^  and  were  wrecked,  in  the 
flight ;  and  the  entire  command  of  the  sea  was 
abandoned  to  the  Greeks,  who  sailed  from  the 
Dardanelles,  without  opposition,  to  Alexandria. 
So  daring  did  they  become,  that  not  only  did 
they  entirely  intercept  and  ruin  the  Turkish 
commerce,  but  made  prizes  of  thirteen  vessels, 
including  one  with  a  million  piastres  on  board, 
in  the  harbor  of  Damietta.  This  glorious  result 
is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  cool  daring  and 
personal  prowess  of  Canaris,  who,  after  he  had 
left  the  nreship,  and  descended  into  his  bark, 
seeing  the  fireship  was  not  properly  inflamed, 
went  on  board  again  alone,  and  set  it  on  fire  I 
His  single  arm  had  already  in  this  naval  cam- 
paign destroyed  above  three  thousand  of  his 
enemies.    The  utmost  rejoicings  took  place  at 
Hydra  and  Ipsara  for  this  additional  success; 
and  the  former  having  received  a  gift  of  forty 
guns  from  a  distant  countryman,  their  rocln 
were  bristling  with  cannon,  and  were  well-ni^h 
impregnable.    At  Ipsara,  Canaris  was  again 
crowned  with  laurel  by  his  grateful  country- 
men, and  the  public  satis&ction  was  wound  up 
to  the  highest  pitch  by  a  declaration  from  the 
captain  of  the  Cambrian,  who  was  present 
on  the  occasion,  that  the  British  government^ 
now  guided  in  ita  fore^n  policy  by  ,  ^„„  g,^ 
the  liberal  hand  of  Mr.  Cannine,  y.  aes,  ses; 
would  recognize  the  Greek  block-  Gordon,  i. 

Such  was  the  Greek  campaign  of  1822,  glori- 
ous to  the  arms  of  that  country,  not  ^  , 
the  least  memorable  in  the  annals  Glorious  ro- 
of the  world.  Never  possessing  the  suite  of  this 
resources  of  more  than  six  hundred  fJ"Pil£2i® 
thousand  souls,  they  had,  single-  '*»«^'«'"- 
handed,  confronted  the  stren^n  of  the  Otto- 
man empire,  having  twenty  millions  of  Mussul- 
mans at  their  command,  and  come  off  victorious 
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in  tb«  strife.  Not  only  had  they  repulsed  the 
invaeion  of  above  fifty  thousand  armed  Turks, 
and  destroyed  fonr-fiixhs  of  their  nnmber,  but 
they  had  made  themselves  masters  of  their 
principal  strongholds.  Notwithstanding  the 
loss  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Ali  Pacha,  their 
standards  still  waved  on  the  ramparts  of  Mieso- 
loDghi ;  the  Souliotee  were  yet  in  arms  in  their 
mountains;  Athens  and  Tripolitza  had  been 
recovered,  Napoli  di  Romania  taken,  Corinth 
lost  only  by  treachery.  The  Morea  had  been 
delivered ;  from  Arta  on  the  Adriatic  to  Volo 
on  the  .£gean,  the  entire  country,  including 
the  islands,  had  been  reffained  to  the  Cross. 
At  sea  their  triumphs  had  been  still  more  de- 
cisive. Twice  had  they  driven  the  Turks  from 
the  i£gean  Sea ;  two  ships  of  the  line  had  been 
destroyed,  several  frigates  e!tranded,  innumer- 
able merchantmen  t<Lken,  by  a  power  which 
-  had  not  a  vessel  mounting  more  than  twenty 
guns  at  Iheir  disposal.  The  annals  of  ancient 
Greece  contain  nothing  more  brilliant,  those 
of  the  world  few  events,  in  a  moral  view,  more 
sublime. 

But  these  successes,  sreat  as  they  were,  had 
not  been  achieved  without  propor- 
ThelHosses.  tional  losses;  and  they  had  Deen  so 
'  great  that,  if  the  contest  were  con- 
tinued much  longer,  it  was  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  territory  of  Greece  would  not  be 
regained  to  the  Crescent  by  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  its  inhabitants.  Already  had  they  been 
thinned  in  a  fearful  manner.  The  Turkish  sys- 
tem of  putting  to  death  all  the  male  inhaoi- 
tants,  and  selling  all  the  women  for  slaves,  had 
told  desperately  on  their  scanty  numbers.  Al- 
though the  contest  had  only  continued  two 
years,  two  hundred  thousand  Greeks — a  third 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  revolted  prov- 
inces— had  perisned  by  the  sword  or  famine,  or 
been  sold  as  slaves.  It  was  impossible  that 
any  people,  how  brave  and  heroic  soever,  could 
long  go  on  under  such  a  drain  of  its  inhabitants. 
And  though  the  losses  of  the  Ottomans  had 
also  been  very  great,  yet  were  they  nothing  in 
comparison;  for,  supposing  fifty  thousand  of 
them  had  been  cut  off,  that  was  a  four-hun- 
1  Gordon  J  ^"^^^  P****  ^^  *^®Jr  numbers,  where- 
470,471.*  '  BBthe  Greeks  had  been  weakened  by 
a  third  of  theirs.^ 

The  losses  of  the  Turks  in  this  disastrous 
gj  year,  however,  did  not  proceed 

Dreadnol  earth-  solely  from  the  swords  or  the 
qaakes  in  Asia  torches  of  the  Greeks.  Nature 
Minor.  seemed  to  have  conspired  with 

Aug.  13.  ^^^  ii^j,  ^^  ^jj  ^£  ^jj^  empire 

of  the  Osmanlis.  At  ten  at  night,  on  the  13th 
August,  some  smart  shocks  of  an  earthquake 
were  felt  at  Aleppo  and  Antioch,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  a  shock  took  place  so  violent  that 
whole  streets  in  both  cities  were  thrown  down, 
and  twelve  thousand  persons  were  buried  in 
their  ruins.  This  catastrophe  was  succeeded 
by  several  other  shocks  of  lesser  force  for  the 
next  fortnight ;  and  at  length  another  succeeded 
.  30  ^^  ^^  ^^^^»  ®^  *^*^^  violence  as  entirely 
^'  *  ruined  the  city  of  Aleppo,  and  drove 
all  its  citizens  who  escaped  instant  death  into 
the  adjoining  country.  About  the  same  time 
the  cholera  marhus^  since  so  well  known  in 
western  Europe,  made  its  appearance  in  Bag- 
dad;  the  Persians  defeated  the  Turks  in  a 


pitched  battle,  with  such  loss  that  their  army, 
fifty  thousand  strong,  entirely  dispersed,  and 
the  victorious  Persians,  meeting  with  no  oppo- 
sition, advanced  to  Bassora.     In  consequence 
of  these  disasters,  and  deeming  the  dissolution 
of  the  empire  of  the  Osmanus  at  hand,  the 
Pacha  of  Acre  revolted  a^inst  the  Porte,  and 
hoisted  the  standard  of  independence  on  bis 
impregnable   ramparts.^      Disorders 
not  less  serious  took  place  in  Jassy,  ^  372. 
from  the  savage  temper  of  the  un- 
ruly janizaries,  who,  during  the  night  of  the 
lOtn  Aug,  set  the  city  on  fire  in  several  . 
places,  and  immediately  commenced  a      ^' 
general  massacre  of  the  Christians.    Several 
thousands  of  the  latter  fell  under  the  Turkish 
cimeters ;  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  their  assas- 
sins, in  a  state  of  intoxication,  perished  in  the 
flames  which  they  themselves  had  raised ;  and 
of  the  entire  city  only  one  hundred  and  fifty 
houses  and  a  part  of  the  palace,  out  , 
of  two  thousand,  escaped  destruction  ^  3^' 
from  the  conflagration.* 

An  occasion  such  as  this,  when  disasters  of 
all  kinds  were  "  accumulating  round  ^ 
a  sinking  throne  and  falling  em-  Necoiiatioiu 
pire,"  was  the  most  favorable  that  7*^  Ruwit 
could  possibly  have  been  desired  to  JSJ"*  **"' 
advance  the  designs  of  Russia  against 
the  throne  of  the  Sultan.  Yet  it  passed  over 
without  any  advantage  having  been  taken  by 
the  Czar  01  the  crisis.  The  Russian  embasea- 
dor,  who  was  still  at  Odessa,  continued  to  use 
the  utmost  efforts  to  soften  the  cruelties  of  the 
Turks,  and  claimed  execution  of  the  treaties  in 
favor  of  the  Christians  in  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
chia,  in  which  he  was  strongly  supported  by 
those  of  France  and  England;  and  at  length, 
by  their  united  efforts,  a  note  was  presented  by 
the  Reis-Effendi,  which  contained  the  last  con- 
cessions to  which  the  Divan  could  be  brought 
to  accede.  It  announced  that  the  Porte,  ,  .  .. 
in  conformity  with  ancient  usage,  had 
named  two  Christian  hospodars,  natives  of 
those  provinces.  In  return  for  this  concrasion, 
the  Turks  demanded  the  extradition  of  the 
Greek  refugees,  and  the  surrender  of  the  dis- 
puted fortresses  in  Asia ;  and  announced  at  the 
same  time,  that  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
contraband  trade  carried  on  in  favor  of  the 
Greeks,  all  merchant  vessels  in  the  harbor  of 
Constantinopl'e  were  to  be  subjected  9  Ann.  Hiit. 
to  search — a  provision  which  left  v.  847, 348  ; 
the  door  open  to  interminable  future  f^^^^ 
disputes.' 

An  earnest  application  was  made  by  the 
Greek  government  to  the  Congress  of  Verona 
to  be  admitted  into  the  European  family,  and 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the  'Western 
powers.*    It  met,  however,  with  no  snecess; 


*  "Les  sentimens  de  pi6te,  d'humanit^,  et  de  jUBtice, 
dont  la  reunion  des  Souverains  est  animde,  fbnt  esperer 
au  GouTemement  de  la  Grdce  que  aa  juate  detnande  ten 
convenablement  accueilUe.  Si ,  centre  toute  attente,  Voffn 
du  Gouvemement  venait  d  etre  rejet6e,  la  prdsente  de- 
claration ^qnlvaudra  a  une  Proteaiation  formelle  que  la 
Grdoe  entiere  depose  en  ce  jour  au  pied  du  trone  de  la  Jus- 
tice Divine— Protestation  qu'un  peuple  cbr^tien  adreaw 
aTec  conflance  si  TEurope  el  d  la  grande  fhmille  do  la 
Chr6tiente.  Afikiblis  et  d^laisa^,  lea  Greca  n'espereroni 
alora  que  dana  le  Dieu  fort.  Soutenua  par  aa  main  toute- 
puiasante,  ila  ne  fl^chtront  paa  devant  la  tyrannie :  CIir6- 
tiena  peraecut^s  depuia  qnatre  aieclea  pour  etre  rest^i 
fld^lea  d  noire  Sauveur  et  d  Dieu  notre  Souveraln  Maltre, 
noaa  d6fl»idrona,  Juaqu'an  dernier,  aon  6gllse,  noa  foyers 
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the  Goont  Metaza»  who  was  the  bearer  of  it, 
^y  was  not  even  admitted  to  the  Con- 
The  Coa-  gress.  The  dread  of  revolations»  and 
ncM  or  ngk  of  reeogaixing  in  any  shape  in- 
^JJJJ^J**"  snrgent  states,  was  at  that  period  so 
RcocniM  stroD^  with  the  allied  sovereigns,  and 
tbeCraek  especially  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
**'^  that  it  rendered  them  deaf  alike  to 

all  the  feeling  of  humanity  and  all  the  sog- 
gestions  of  wisdom;  for  certainly  so  fair  an 
opportunity  never  had  been  presented  for  es- 
tablishine  a  Christian  power  on  the  shores  of 
the  Boiphorus,  and  rearing  up  a  counterpoise 
to  Russia  in  the  very  country  which  was  the 
principal  object  of  its  ambition.  The  reason 
was,  that  it  was  thought  this  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous concession  to  the  revolutionary  prin- 
ciple, to  combat  which  in  Spain  and  Italy  was 
the  principal  object  of  the  Congress ;  and  such 
was  the  strength  of  their  feehng  that  it  ren- 
» Ana.  HlBi  ^^^^  ™®^  blind  to  the  fact  that  the 
V.  493, 494;'  movement  in  Greece  was  religious 
Chaiesabri-  and  national,  not  revolutionary, 
•Bd^Coogrte  mid  that  it  was  a  war  of  races,  not 
7a,  tST"*^  castes,  which  had  sprung  up  on  the 
shores  of  the  i£gean  Sea.^ 
The  long  continuance  and  repeated  diMisters 
84.  of  the  Greek  war,  iooreased  during 
lerointioa  the  course  of  this  year  the  discontents 
JJ^^  of  the  national  party  in  Constanti- 
ftroroTtbe  Dople  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  be- 
■■irariee.  came  evident  that  a  chaoee  in  the 
^^'  '-  roHng  power  in  the  capitu  had  be- 
come unaToidable.  Public  opinion  is  not  less, 
on  important  occasions^  the  tribunal  of  last  re- 
sort in  Constantinople  than  in  the  capitals  of 
western  Europe;  but  its  oscillations  are  more 
violent^  and  its  decisions  more  sudden  and  san- 
gainaiy.  It  was  a  constant  subject  of  com- 
plaint with  the  janizaries  and  the  Asiatic  troops 
that  the  new  system  would  prove  the  ruin  of 
every  thioff,  that  the  treatment  of  the  insure 
gents  was  rar  too  ffentle,  and  that  the  empire 
would  never  be  righted  till  the  old  system  was 
restored,  and  the  infidels  were  every  where 
destroyed  with  fire  and  sword.  The  ruling 
&vorite  of  the  Sultan,  Halet  Eflfendi,  and  his 
creature  the  grrand-yizier,  Saleh  Pacha,  were  in 
an  espeeial  manner  the  objects  of  public  obloquy 
for  their  supposed  influence  in  these  changes. 
At  leng^,  in  the  beginning  of  November,  mat- 
ters came  to  a  crisis^  in  consequence  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  decree  of  the  Sultan  prohibiting, 
on  the  plea  of  the  public  necessities,  the  use  of 
gold  and  silver  ornaments  by  all  Mussulmans, 
and  requiring  them  to  be  brought  to  the  public 
jj^  ^  treasury  to  be  meltd  down,  where 
they  were  taken  at  29  per  cent  below 
the  real  value.  The  public  cUmor  now  be- 
came so  Tiolent  that  the  Sultan  in  vain  en- 
deavored to  appease  it  by  the  exhibition  of  a 
somber  of  Chnstian  heads,  or  of  heads  of  pachas 
snpposed  to  favor  them,  daily  at  the  Seraglio 
gate.  Having  satisfied  himself,  by  a  nocturnal 
perambulation  of  Constantinople  in  disguise, 
that  the  public  voice  could  no  longer  be  dis- 
regarded, the  Sultan  resolved  upon  a  conces- 


ct  DM  tombeaax ;  lieureiu  d'y  descendre  libres  et  Chr6- 
tinis,  oa  de  vainere  eomme  noas  avons  vaineu  jasqu*ipi, 
per  la  tenia  Ibree  de  notre  Seigneur  J^aus-Christ  et  par  aa 
diTine  pnlaaanee.*'— 4<freM«  du  GouMmement  de  la  Grice 
9tix  Scuceramt  AUiis,  Nov.  1, 1632.  Anmtaire  Hi»to- 
Ttque^  T.  405. 


sion;  and  by  a  decree  on  the  9th,  the  mufti 
and  the  grand-vizier  were  deposed,  and  Halet 
Effendi  exiled.    The  latter,  however,  was  too 
powerful  a  character  to  be  allowed  to  rest  in 
retirement     The  new   ministers,  who   were 
chosen  by  the  janizaries,  extorted  an  order 
from  the  Sultan  for  his  execution;  he  _      . 
was  seized  and  strangled,  and  his  head   ^^'   ' 
exposed  at  the  gate  of  the  Seraglio,  with  an 
inscription,  charging  him  with  every  imagin- 
able crime.    The  new  mufti  was  Sedke-Sude^ 
the  new  ffrand-vizier  Abdallah  Pacha — ^both 
leaders  of  tne  janizary  party,  which  ^         „ 
for  a  time  got  the  entire  command  y.  373'  370/* 
of  the  eovernment^ 

A  frightful  catastrophe  occurred  at  Constan- 
tinople in  the  spring  of  1823,  which  35. 
in  tne  excited  state  of  the  public  DreadAd 
mind,  added  much  to  the  sinister  pre-  J]^  ^*»"^ 
sentiments  with  which  men's  minds  S^priM 
were  filled.  On  1st  March,  a  dread-  of  1823. 
ful  fire  broke  out  in  the  vicinity  of  March  j. 
Tophani,  the  imperial  cannon  foundery,  which 
spread  with  incredible  rapidity.  A  violent 
wind,  which  frequently  changea  its  direction, 
spread  the  flames  on  afi  sides,  and  in  a  day  the 
whole  quarter  of  Pera  and  Galata  was  in 
flames.  The  losses  sustained  were  immense; 
and  if  the  wind  had  not  providentially  changed 
to  the  north,  all  that  beautiful  quarter  of  the 
city  would  have  perished.  As  it  was,  8000 
houses  were  consumed;  1200  pieces  of  cannon, 
immense  trains  of  artillery-wagons,  several 
entire  barracks,  were  the  prey  of  the  flames; 
above  1000  persons  perished,  and  40,000  were 
thrown  houseless  and  starving  on  the  streets. 
The  Mussulmans,  struck  with  consternation  at 
the  magnitude  of  the  disaster,  exclaimed,  "  God 
is  with  the  infidels  1"  Others,  filled  with  the 
fanaticism  of  the  period,  maintained  it  was  a 
judgment  for  their  sini^  and  that  the  only 
way  to  propitiate  the  Almighty  was  to  mas- 
sacre the  Cnristians.  Others^  however,  open- 
ed their  hearts  to  more  humane  sentiments; 
and  many  voices,  especially  of  women,  were 
heard  to  exclaim,  when  the  conflagration 
was  at  its  height^  that  "God  was  ^ 
avenging  the  innocent  blood  shed  at  ^r^it^St 
Chio?l"«  VL  616,518. 

Seriously  alarmed  by  the  disastrous  issue  of 
the  preceoing  campaign,  the  Sultan 
commenced  Uie  year  with  the  most  PmSra- 
vigorous  measures.   The  grand-vizier  tionaorths 
was  deposed  (the  usual  consequence  Jj^*"  ***' 
of  disaster),  and  his  successor,  Ali  SmS^jiL 
Bey,  enjoined  to  "meditate  night 
and  day  on  the  pressing  concerns  of  the  Morea 
and  of  Persia,  so  as  to  secure  the  interests  of 
religion  and  of  his  highness's  entire  posses- 
sions."   Orders  were  at  the  same  time  sent  to 
the  pachas  of  the  Danubian  provinces  of  Ma- 
cedonia and  Epirus,  for  a  general  levy  of  all 
Mussulmans  between  fifteen  and  fifty  years  of 
aee,  to  assemble  in  a  general  renaezvous  in 
Thessaly  early  in  May.     The  utmost  efforts 
were  also  maae  to  repair  and  fit  out  the  fleets 
and  with  such  success,  that  by  the  end  of  April 
a  powerful  squadron  of  frigates  and  smaller 
vessels  was  ready  for  sea  in  the  Dardanelles. 
The  bad  success  of  the  preceding  year  had  de- 
termined the  Divan  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
the  ponderous  ships  of  the  line,  which  were 
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exposed  to  bo  much  danger  from  the  Greek  fire- 
ships  amidst  the  shoals,  Btraits,  and  deeply  in- 
dented bays  of  the  Archipelaeo.  The  Sultan's 
eldest  son,  Prince  Ahmed,  died  on  16th  April ; 
but  anoUier  was  born  a  few  days  after, 
April  30.  '^bo  ^^  named  Abdul-Metschid — 
lAn.  Hiat.  that  is,  "Servant  of  the  God  of 
▼i.  517,518.  glory."* 

Despairing,  after  the  fall  of  Napoli  di  Ro- 
^  mania,  of  maintaining  his  ground  in 
Deatnic-  ^®  citadel  of  Corinth,  I^ama-Ali, 
tlonofpart  who  commanded  there,  resolved  to 
of  prama-  send  to  Patras  all  the  useless  mouths 
by  Nlketu.  "^^^  which  he  was  encumbered,  and 
to  keep  only  such  as  were  essential 
for  the  defense  of  the  Acro-Corinthu&  Five 
Jan  14  ^^'^'"^^l  accordingly,  were  sent,  who 
forced  the  pass  styled  the  Achaian 
Gates,  though  not  without  experiencing  con- 
siderable loss.  On  arriving,  however,  at  the 
defile  of  Acrata^  they  encountered  Niketas, 
who  had  posted  his  men  in  the  most  advan- 
taffeotts  manner  among  the  rocks  and  bushes 
which  overhang  the  strait  The  Mussulmans 
were  not  aware  of  their  presence  till  they  were 
fully  engaged  in  the  defile,  when  a  plunging 
fire  opened  on  them  on  aJl  sides  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  line.  Resistance  being 
hopeless,  Niketas  proposed  a  capitulation,  but 
it  was  accepted  only  by  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
who  were  conducted  prisoners  to  Tripolitza. 
The  remainder  defended  themselves  with  the 
courage  of  despair,  and  held  out  for  some  time; 
but  they  were  at  length  all  destroyed,  or  perish- 
ed of  famine,  except  a  few  who  escaped,  more 
like  skeletons  than  men,  by  sea  to  Patras. 
Their  whole  baggage  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  Such  was  the  termination  of  the  erand 
a  Gordon  ©^edition  of  thirty  thousand  men 
ii.  10,  u';  into  die  Morea,  begun  six  months 
Ann.  Hist,  before  with  the  prospect  of  effecting 
▼1.537,538.  ^Q  entire  conquest  of  Greece.* 

The  successes  of  the  Greeks  had  now  been 
gg  BO  greats  that  their  independence  ap- 
DiTiBioDB  peared  to  be  established  on  a  solid 
among  the  basis ;  and  if  they  had  remained 
Greeks.  united,  and  been  recognized  as  an 
independent  state  by  the  Congress  of  Verona, 
it  is  probable  the  contest  would  have  ceased, 
and  they  would  have  been  admitted  into  the 
European  family  at  this  time.  But  success 
brought^  as  usual,  divisions  in  its  train;  the 
chiefs  were  soon  at  variance  with  each  other 
and  with  the  legislature,  and  the  Greeks  ere 
long  were  exposed  to  greater  danger  from  their 
own  dissensions  than  from  the  arms  of  the  Ot- 
'tomans.  Not  to  mention  jealousies  innumer- 
able between  the  different  chiefs,  there  was 
one  grand  source  of  division  which  pervaded 
the  whole  persons  intrusted  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs,  arising  from  the  want  of  a 
central  power,  and  the  long  extinction  of  any 
national  spirit  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
The  military  chie&  desired  to  be  independent, 
and  to  carry  on  the  war  like  guerrilla  chiefs, 
each  on  his  own  account,  while  the  civil  depu- 
ties were  desirous  of  subjecting  them  to  the 
authority  of  a  central  government,  chosen  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  To  such  a 
length  did  the  discord  come,  that  when  the 
deputies  of  the  National  Assembly  met  in  Feb- 
ruary at  Astros  in  the  Morea,  t£ey  could  not 


submit  to  meet  in  any  room,  but  held  their  de- 
liberations in  a  gar^n,  where  the  two  parties 
were  separated  warn  each  other,  and  the  debates, 
if  they  could  be  called  such,  were  conducted 
by  angry  messages,  often  mingled  with  threats, 
conveyed  from  one  to  the  other.  Even  the 
leaders  were  at  variance.  Mavrocordato  and 
Ipsilanti  were  not  on  speaking  terms:  it  was 
only  by  great  exertions  that  a  small  number 
could  DC  secured  for  the  executive  council ; 
and,  such  as  it  was,  its  authority  was  only 
really  established  in  tiie  islands.  On  the  main- 
land the  election  of  representatives  was  found 
to  be  impracticable,  and  the  authority  of  the 
chiefs,  like  that  of  separate  guerrilla  leaders, 
was  alone  obeyed  within  their  respective 
bounds.  The  sittings  of  the  legislature  closed 
after  a  stormy  session,  in  which  little  was  done 
to  forward  the  common  cause  against  the 
Turks,  but  a  considerable  step  made  to  limit 
the  authority  of  the  military  chiefs,  by  a  de- 
cree that  the  commanders-in-chief  x  ad.  Hist, 
by  sea  and  land  were  to  hold  their  ▼1.55^7,531*; 
power  only  during  the  duration  of  GOTdon,  ii. 
their  respective  expeditions.^  ' 

The  plan  of  the  next  campaign  arranged  by 
the  Divan  at  Constantinople  was  on 
a  veiy  magnificent  scale;  but  its  pian  ofthe 
execution  was  on  a  very  different  campaign  on 
one,  which  revealed  the  growing «!» pjjrt  of 
weakness  and  decrepitude  of  the  ^^  Tuita. 
empire.  The  Pachas  of  Roumelia,  Adrianople, 
Salonica,  Larissa,  and  Euboea,  were  to  unite 
their  forces,  which,  it  was  calculated,  would 
amount  to  eighty  thousand,  to  attack  the  Isth- 
mus of  Corinth,  across  which  the  Greeks  had 
constructed  lines  of  defense,  in  front,  while  a 
corps  of  Mussulmans,  transported  by  sea,  took 
the  position  in  rear.  Mustapna,  vizier  of  Scodra, 
was  ordered  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Misso- 
longhi  with  fort^  thousand  men ;  while  Tussnf 
Pa^a,  Omer-Vrione,  and  others,  were  to  co- 
operate in  Thessaly  and  Attica;  and  the  new 
Capitan  Pacha,  witn  a  grand  fleet  of  a  hundred 
ana  twenty  sail,  was  to  sweep  the  uEgean  Sea, 
and  reduce  the  revolted  islands  to  snbjection. 
In  making  these  plans,  however,  the  Turks 
entirely  overlooked  two  circumstances  which 
proved  of  vital  importance  to  the  issue  of  the 
campaign ;  viz.,  the  danger  of  famine  for  their 
troops,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  devastation 
which  they  themselves  had  previously  commit- 
ted, and  the  exhaustion  of  their  own  Mussul- 
man population,  from  whom  alone  the  soldiers 
were  drawn,  from  the  losses  already  sustained. 
These  two  circumstances  caused  their  principal 
enterprises  to  miscarry,  and  saved  ,  Qopjj,„  ^ 
the  Greeks  at  a  time  when  their  2, 3 ;  Ann. 
own  divisions  brought  them  to  the  Hist.  yi.  531, 
very  verge  of  destruction.'  *^- 

The  Greeks  were  far  from  having  an  equal 
force  at  their  command ;  but  they  go. 
had  powerful  auxiliaries  in  the  Dispositions 
rugjged  and  mountainous  nature  of  ofthe  Greeks, 
their  country,  the  devastation  produced  by  the 
preceding  campaigns,  the  skill  which  the  mount- 
aineers had  now  acquired  in  the  use  of  arms 
and  the  defense  of  the  passes  through  which 
the  invaders  required  to  pass,  and  the  admir- 
able courage  and  ability  of  the  seamen  by 
whom  their  fleet  was  navigated.  The  Greek 
government  decreed  the  formation  of  an  army 
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of  60,000  men;  Imt  they  were  eo  irregalarly 
paid,  and  dispened  under  separate  leaders,  that 
tiiey  resembled  rather  gaerrula  bands,  each  act- 
ing on  its  own  account,  than  regular  troops  all 
obeying  a  common  direction ;  and  nothing  but 
the  most  imminent  common  danger  could  bring 
them  to  combine  in  any  plan  of  united  opera- 
tioniL  By  sea  their  armaments  were  more  ef- 
feetire.  With  such  viffor  were  their  prei>arations 
» AniL  Htet.  ^®°  ma&,  that  by  the  Deginning  of 
Ti  S30,  s» ;  May  they  had  98  vessels  of  war  at  sea, 
Gordon,  u.  bearing  1760  guns^  and  manned  by 
1^  ^^'  10,660  admirable  seamen.^ 

The  first  eyents  of  the  campaign  were  fifiYoiv 
gi  able  to  the  Greeks,  and  seemed  to 
Esrtyaiie-  presaffe  successes  not  less  decisive 
eesMs  of  than  the  last  In  Epirus,  the  heroic 
tbe  Gncka.  j|^)^  Bozzaris  was  at  the  head  of  five 
thousand  men,  with  whom,  after  the  raising  of 
the  siege  of  Missolonffhi,  he  kept  the  Turin  in 
Arta  in  check,  and  defeated  a  large  body  of 
Albanians,  whom  he  chased  to  the  edge  of  the 
Ambracian  Gulf,  and  menaced  Pre- 
aSl"^  vesaitselt  In  Eubcsa  and  Thessaly 
^"^  the  insurgents  drove  the  pachas  into 
the  fertresses  of  Ne^pont  and  Carystos,  and 
spread  tiie  insurrection  to  Yolo,  and  throash 
the  plains  around  that  place.  But  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Ottoman  armaments,  which  went  on 
very  bLowXj,  at  length  put  a  period  to  this  aus- 
picious state  of  things.  In  tue  middle  of  May 
the  Turkish  fleets  composed  of  sixty  sail,  set 
out  from  the  Dardanelles,  and  passmg  within 
sight  of  Samos  and  Ipsara,  on  wnich  it  did  not 
venture  to  hazard  a  descent,  disembarked  five 
thousand  Asiatics  in  the  island  of  £u- 
'"'^  "'  bcsa,  who  speedily  raised  the  blockade 
of  Negropont  and  Carystos»  and  forced  the 
Greeks  to  seek  refuse  in  the  mountains.  The 
entire  population  of  Athens,  on  the  approach 
of  the  Ottomans^  took  refuge,  as  on  tne  ap- 
proach of  Xerxes,  in  the  island  of  Salamis ;  the 
Aeropolia  alone,  garrisoned  by  Ghouras  with 
eight  hundred  men,  still  held  out  After  this 
success,  the  Capitan  Pacha  made  sail  for  Yolo, 
where  he  landecl  another  body  of  five  thousand 
men,  which,  uniting  with  the  troops  collected 
by  the  Pacha  of  Larissa,  severely  avenged  the 
previous  auecesses  of  the  Greeks  in  that  quar- 
ter. Odysseus,  however,  had  taken  post  in 
Thermopyltt,  and  barred  any  passage  that  way 
into  southern  Greece;  upon  which  the  Turks 
made  sail  for  the  coasts  of  the  Morea,  and  re- 
vietualed  Patras  and  the  castles  of  Morea  and 
'Ann  Hist.  ^^o°«  ^^®  ^^7  strongholds  still 
▼i.  in,  533;  held  by  the  Turks  in  that  quarter, 
Gordon,  iL  and  wuich  were  reduced  to  the  last 
l*»  2*.  extremity  from  want  of  provisions.' 

Soon,  however,  a  more  serious  danger  await- 
^  ed  the  Greek  cause.  The  grand  Ot- 
victofjor  ^DQAii  army  destined  for  the  inva- 
cke  Greeks  sion  of  the  Morea,  having  received 
J"  *'**™*  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  the 
uweoo.  Turkish  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Patras, 
nut  itself  in  motion  for  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 
Menaced  by  so  sreat  a  danger,  the  Greek 
government  issuea  a  proclamation  calling  on 
all  Greeks  to  take  up  arms  to  defend  their 
country ;  and  Mavrocordato,  nobly  sinking  his 
superior  rank,  followed  the  army  in  the  quiU- 
ity  of  seereta^  to  the  counciL  r^iketas»  Colo- 
eotroni,  and  OdyeMoa  had  united  their  foroes^ 


and  taken  post  near  the  oonvent  of  St  Lue^ 
situated  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Ascoa,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Helicon.  Their  united  forces^ 
however,  only  amounted  to  eight  thousand  men, 
and  the  Turks  were  thirty  thousand,  including 
a  large  proportion  of  hoi'se^  so  that  the  Greeks 
were  compelled  to  remain  on  the  defensive^  and 
maintain  a  desultory  series  of  actions  among 
their  rocks  and  thickets.  At  length 
the  Turks,  haviM  made  an  attack  on  jJS?|"  ^ 
the  monastery  ofSt  Lue,  where  they  ' 

expected  to  find  immense  treasures^  a  general 
conflict  took  place,  in  which  victory,  after  be- 
ing long  undecided,  at  length  remained  with 
the  Greeks.  The  Turks  lost  six  thousand  men 
in  this  disastrous  affair..  They  were  again  at- 
tacked while  retiring  in  the  plain  of  Gmeronea 
by  the  Greeks,  while  engaged  in  the  pas-  . 
sage  of  the  Cephissu8>  and  defeated  with  ^ 
great  slaughter.  Finally,  this  splendid  army, 
which  was  to  have  raised  the  blockade  of  the 
Acro-Corinthus  and  achieved  the  conouest  of 
the  Morea,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  l^icala^ 
weakened  by  half  its  numbers^  where  it  await- 
ed reinforcements  from  Salonica.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Athens^  now  delivered  from  their  alarm, 
returned  from  Salamis,  and  reoccupied  their 
city;  Attica  was  entirely  evacuated  by  the 
Turks;  the  blockade  of  the  Acro-Gorinthus  re- 
sumed; and  that  important  strong-  ^^  3 
hold,  deprived  of  all  hope  of  succor,  ,  ^j,'  ^j^ 
at  lenfftn  surrendered  oy  capitula^  vi  538,  $34*; 
tion,  iSter  having  exhausted  all  its  Gordon,  U. 
means  of  subsistence^  '^  ^' 

So  great  were  their  successes  that^  had  they 
been  duly  improved  by  unanimity  _ 
and  vigor,  the  Greeks  might  have  Diviet'oiui 
entirely  delivered  their  territory  from  among  the 
their  oppressors;  for  the  remaining  ^'^^£^  ^ 
fortresses  held  by  the  Turks,  deprived  """<«««• 
of  all  chance  of  being  relieved,  would  have  be- 
come an  easy  prey.  But  the  unhappy  divisions 
which  had  arisen  among  the  Greeks,  from  the 
consequences  of  their  success^  now  rose  to  such 
a  pitcli  in  the  Morea  that  the  rival  captains, 
instead  of  bearing  their  united  strength  against 
the  enemy,  took  up  arms  against  each  other. 
Civil  war  aided  in  the  desolation  of  a  country 
afflicted  by  so  many  disQ3terB,  threatened  by  so 
many  dangers.  Blood  was  shed  in  the  streets 
of  Tripolitza  between  the  adverse  factions;  the 
president^  Mavromichielis,  despairing  of  beinj; 
able  to  carry  on  the  government,  resigned  his 
office,  and  retired  to  ^dra;  and  Colocotroni,  in 
whom  the  real  authority  now  centred,  withdrew 
to  Napoli  di  Romania,  from  whence 
he  directed  the  whole  military  opeiv  ^j  535  ^' 
ations  of  continental  Greece.*  '      ' 

More  glorious  operations,  and  a  more  heroic 
spirit^  signalized  the  campaign  in  Q4, 

Epirus  and  western  Greece  during  Rerolt  of  the 
this  eventful  year.  Notwithstonf  ^^**^*°*i^* 
ing  the  successes  of  Mark  Bozzar  f^j][£J[^rsoS? 
ris  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  dra. 
and  the  revolt  of  the  Albanians  in  Augnst  13. 
Aueust,  which  delivered  him  from  seven  thou- 
sand of  his  most  formidable  enemies^  he  was 
reduced  to  such  straits  before  the  end  of  August 
as  to  render  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  he 
should  be  able  to  keep  the  field     The  Pacha 
of  Scodra,  a  man  of  uncommon  energy  and  re- 
solution, had,  in  obedience  to  tbe  orders  of  the 
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Sultan,  effected  a  levy  in  hu  pachalic,  and  ap- 
proached MiaaoloDghi  at  the  head  of  twenty-fiye 
thoosand  men.  Sozzaria  had  not  more  than 
three  thonsand  at  his  disposal,  for  the  revolted 
Albanians  had  all  returned  home.  With  forces 
so  inferior  it  was  evidently  impossible  to  effect 
any  thing  by  open  force ;  but  Bozzaris  and  his 
brave  companions  resolved  on  a  nocturnal  at- 
tack, by  Wnich  it  was  hoped  the  enemy,  who 
kept  a  very  bad  look-out,  might  be  surprised. 
He  went  to  a  Souliote  battalion,  well  known  as 
one  of  the  bravest  in  Greece,  and  after  unfold- 
ing to  them  his  desi^,  asked  them  if  they  would 
accompany  him  in  his  enterprise.  They  all  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  conquer  or  cUe. 
Out  of  them  Bozzaris  selected  a  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  bravest  and  most  active^  whom  he 
proposed  to  head  in  person,  and  attack  the 
centre  of  the  enemy's  camp,  while  the  re- 
I  j^j^j^  g,^  mainder  of  his  troops  were  divided 
vi.  537, 539;  into  three  columnsi  to  distract  him 
Gordon,  ii.  by  simultaneous  assaults  in  other 
*^  **•  quartera' 

In  the  night  of  the  19th  August^  Bozzaris  re- 
95,        ceived  the  sacrament  with  his  chosen 
Noetnrnal    adherents,  and  assigned  as  their  ral- 
■JJ^rtae  rf  lying  point,  if  they  lost  sight  of  him 

and  deS'  ^^  *"*  ^*'*^»  ^^^  ^^^  °^  ^^«  pacha, 
of  Mark  The  column  selected  for  attack  was 
Bonaris.  the  Turkish  advanced  guard,  five 
^^9-  ^'  thousand  strong,  which  was  encamp- 
ed in  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  intersected  by  vine- 
yards and  ditches.  The  action  which  ensued 
exactly  resembled  the  nocturnal  enterprises 
which  have  been  immortalized  in  the  Iliad. 
Buried  in  sleep,  without  either  sentinels  or  in- 
trenchments,  the  Turks  were  suddenly  surprised 
by  the  swords  of  the  Souliotes  whicn  gleamed 
among  theuL  Above  all  the  roar  of  the  con- 
flict was  heard  the  voice  of  Bozzaris^  who  never 
ceased  to  exhort  his  companions  to  conquer. 
Knowing  the  voice,  the  Mussulmans^  in  the 
dark,  directed  all  their  shots  to  the  quarter  from 
whence  it  came.  One  took  effect^  and  wounded 
him  severely  below  the  eirdle.  He  concealed 
the  wound,  however,  and  continued  to  head 
his  comrades,  who  were  making  the  utmost 
carnage  amonjyr  the  Ottomans.  The  attack  of 
the  other  divisions  completed  their  confusion, 
and  before  daybreak  they  fled  in  all  directions^ 
Eight  hundred  men  were  slain  on  the  spot,  a 
thousand  prisoners^  eighteen  standards,  seven 
guns^  and  immense  military  stores  taken  by  the 
SoulioteS)  who  did  not  lese  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men.  But  they  sustained  an  irreparable 
loss  in  Mark  Bozzaris,  who  was  shot  tnrough 
the  head  as  day  began  to  dawn,  and  soon 
after  expired.  He  was  borne  off  the  field  by 
the  weeping  Souliotes,  interred  with  the  high- 
est military  honors  at  Missolonghi,  and  uie 
government  published  a  decree  in  his  honor.* 

*  "  BdoTod  Greeks !  Lo,  another  Leonidas  flgures  in 
yoor  hiatory.  The  firvt  with  three  hundred  companiona 
Ikoed  the  uniTerae,  and,  reaolvtng  to  die  in  obedience  to 
the  iawa  of  Sparta,  fell  in  the  night  upon  myriada  of  foes. 
Our  modem  one,  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  brave  aoi- 
diera,  charged  aword  in  hand  and  determined  to  conqner, 
andTanauiahed  ten  thooaand.  Eight  hundred  Turka,  and 
.among  thoae  PliaiMi  Pacha,  lay  dead :  few  of  our  heroea 
IhD  a  aaerifioe  to  their  ft  itb  and  country.  In  thia  gloriona 
iMttle  died  the  Immortal  General  Bouaria,  and  went  to  the 
regiona  of  eternity,  to  darken  by  the  raya  of  hia  exploits 
the  luatre  of  former  heroea."— 7^  FresitUnt  Mavbomi- 
uOBiBLiB,  Salsmls,  Aug.  31, 16S3. 


like  Epaminondas,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  enemy  fly  before  he  breathed  his 
last,  and  he  died  exhorting  hia  countrymen  to 
shed  every  drop  of  their  blood  in  de-  ,  Gordon  U 
fense  of  their  religion  and  their  coun-  ss,  33 ;  An.' 
try.  The  annals  of  antiquity  con-  Hiat.TLd38, 
tain  nothing  more  sublime.'  ^'^' 

This  gallant  action  postponed,  but  could  not 
avert  the  stroke  of  fate.  The  Pacha 
of  Scodra,  having  recovered  from  the  comnwenoo- 
defeat  experienced  at  Carpenitzafrom  mbai  of  the 
Bozzaris,  forced  with  great  difficulty  aiege  of  An- 
the  defiles  of  the  mounUins  which  ^^^ 
separated  him  from  Omer-Yrione^ 
and  having  effected  the 'junction  of  the  two 
armies,  their  united  forces,  twenty  thousand 
strong,  sat  down  before  Missolonghi.  Its  gar^ 
rison  consisted  only  of  three  thousand  regular 
troops;  but  to  these  were  added  double  that 
number  of  armed  inhabitants,  who  were  in- 
spired with  the  utmost  resolution,  and  were  con- 
fident in  their  means  of  defense.  The  strength 
of  Missolonghi,  situated  below  the  level  of  the 
sea,  depends  chiefly  on  the  lagun»,  which,  as 
at  Venice,  euard  it  from  the  apnroaches  of  the 
enemy.  "Die  Capitan  Pacha  had  left  three 
large  frigates  ana  twelve  brigs  in  the  bay, 
which  blockaded  it  by  sea;  and  the  Turks,  as 
it  was  now  sufficiently  garrisoned,  resolved  to 
commence  the  siege  with  an  attack  on  the  fort 
of  Anatolico,  a  small  town  built  on  a  low  islet 
at  the  entrance  of  the  lagoons,  and  garrisoned 
by  five  hundred  men,  with  thrice  that  number 
of  armed  inhabitants,  commanded  by  Constan- 
tine  Bozzaris,  brother  of  the  fallen  hero,  who 
had  inherited  the  manUe  of  his  glory.  The 
chief  apprehension  of  the  inhabitants  was  from 
failure  of  water,  but  a  bomb  from  the  besiegers 
having  broke  through  the  pavement,  discovered 
a  springy;  which,  being  regarded  as  a  divine  in- 
terposition, inspired  the  garrison  with  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  of  success.  Thus  elated,  the 
whole  population  worked  with  incessant  vigor 
in  repainne  their  fragile  ramparts  and  batte- 
ries ;  and  although  the  Turks  kept  up  an  inces- 
sant fire,  and  threw  in  two  thousand  shells,  the 
place  still  held  bravely  out  Meanwhile  the 
rainy  season  commenced,  the  Turkish  camp  was 
flooaed ;  some  convoys  of  provisions  were  inter- 
cepted by  the  mountaineers  in  their  rear ;  a 
few  additional  guns  arrived  by  sea  at  Anatolico ; 
the  garrison  refused  to  capitulate,  and  the  Pa- 
cha of  Scodra,  despairing  of  success,  raised  the 
siege,  and  returned  home,  with  the  loss  of  half 
his  army,  after  cutting  down  six  thousand 
olive  trees,  destroying  ms  ammuni-  ,  Gordon  l 
tion,  burying  his  cannon,  and  leav-  35,37;  Ann. 
ing  all  his  provisions  to  the  en-  Hi8t.Ti.549, 
einy.«  "*• 

The  plaffue,  which  raged  with  great  violence 
in  Canea  during  the  whole  winter  of        ^ 
1822,  and  carried  off  five  thousand  of  Operatlona 
the  crowded  population  of  that  for-  in  Candia 
tress,  suspended  all  military  opersr  d^rtng  1823. 
tions  in  Candia  during  that  period.  In  the  end  of 
May,  Tombazl,  who  was  invested  with  the  com- 
mand, landed  in  the  island  with  fourteen  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  a  large  quantity  of  arms  and  am- 
munition.  With  this  aid  he  compelled  the  gov- 
ernor of  Eipamos,  a  fortress  whicn  had  hitherto 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  to  capitu- 
late, on  condition  of  the  garrison  being  eon* 
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daeted  to  Canea,  which  was  accordingly  done 
in  safety,  by  the  honorable  hnmanity  and 
courage  of  the  Greek  chiefe,  who  discharged  a 
tvelTe-pounder  into  the  middle  of  their  own 
men,  in  the  act  of  mahing  on  fifteen  hundred 
of  the  captives  for  a  massacre.  This  success 
extended  the  insurrection  into  the  mountains 
aroand  Khadeno,  which  had  hitherto  remained 

aoiet;  and  five  thousand  men  soon  enyironed' 
le  Turks  there,  who  with  much  difficulty,  and 
after  bravely  cutting  their  way  through  the 
Greeka,  effected  their  retreat^  though  wiui  very 
heavy  loss,  to  Canea.  The  Greeks  disgraced 
themselyee  by  the  massacre  of  two  hundred 
sick  who  were  left  behind.  Stimulated  to  ex- 
ertion by  these  disasters^  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment sent  orders  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  to  send 
succor  to  Candia,  and  in  the  end  of  June 
JSB.  w.  jj^  disembarked  five  thousand  troops  in 
Canea.  This  great  reinforcement  revived  the 
droopii^  spirits  of  the  Turks,  and  at  first  dif- 
fosea  great  eonstemation  among  the  Christians, 
insomueh  that  the  Sfakiotes  talked  of  surren- 
dering. Dissensions  broke  out  among  them; 
they  were  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle  at  Armou- 
ghi,  from  whence  Tombazi  himself  escaped  with 
diffieulty.  Six  hundred  women  and  children 
vho  had  taken  refuge  after  this  disaster  in  the 
vsat  nataral  erotto  of  Stonarambella,  were,  after 
being  blockaded  for  a  month,  inhumanly  smoked 
to  death  like  bees  by  the  Turks,  who  piled  up 
vood  against  the  entrance,  to  which  they  set 
fire,  "nie  Egyptian  general  followed  up  his 
soeeesses  with  equal  vigor  and  cruelty ;  six-and- 
thirty  villages  were  reduced  to  ashes,  the  de- 
files and  inmost  recesses  of  Mount  Ida  forced, 
sod  ere  long  three  thousand  Cretans  were  put 
to  the  sword,  and  seven  thousand  women  and 
children  sold  as  slaves.  So  great  was  the  de- 
struction of  human  life,  that  Tombazi  published 
a  proclamation,  that  as  great  part  of  the  lands 
in  the  island  were  without  persons  to  cultivate 
them,  Uiey  would  be  allotted  to  the  first  occu- 
pants :  a  temptation  which  attracted  three  thou- 
sand persons  from  the  neighboring  islands  to 
the  scene  of  devastation.  But  notwithstanding 
'^this,  it  was  evident  that  the  insurrection  in 
Candia  had  received  its  death-blow ;  and  it  had 
already  appeared,  what  was  so  fatally  proved 
in  the  sequel,  that  however  capable  of  with- 
iGordoD  i  "^'^^i'^S  the  tumultuary  levies  of 
46, 59 ;  Ann.  <he  Turka^  the  Greeks  could  not  re- 
Hut.  Ti.  gist  in  the  open  field  the  disciplined 
*«.  «7.  battalions  of  Egypt» 
The  naval  campaign  of  Uie  Turks  during  this 
g^  year,  tor  which  such  vast  prepara- 
Ncvai  earn-  tions  had  been  made,  and  from  which 
PJ^  of  so  much  had  been  expected,  did  not 
at  all  redound  to  the  honor  or  advan- 
tage of  their  arms.  Bein^  not  in  sufficient 
strength  to  engage  them  m  open  fight^  the 
Greeks  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  ob- 
serving them  at  a  distance^  and  keeping  them 
in  a  constant  state  of  alarm  bj  the  terror  of 
their  fireahips.  They  did  tlu8»  however,  so 
effectually,  that  the  Ottomans  derived  very 
little  advantage  from  their  naval  superiority. 
So  far  from  it,  Miaulis,  with  a  small  Greek  flo- 
tilla, engaged  the  Turkish  fleet,  on  its  return 
from  the  Gulf  of  Patras,  off  Lemnos,  set  two 
frigates  on  fire  by  means  of  his  fireships,  and 
excited  such  consternation  in  the  whole  squad- 


ron by  the  sight  of  the  flames^  that  they  fled 
in  confusion  to  the  Dardanelles.  In  fine,  as  the 
result  of  the  naval  campaign,  Carystos  was  re- 
lieved, Toikari  reduced  to  subjection,  and  a  few 
brigs  and  schooners  of  the  Greeks  taken ;  and 
with  these  trifling  prizes  the  Turkish  admiral 
re-entered  the  Dardanelles  in  the  end  of  No- 
vember. No  sooner  was  the  sea  cleared  than 
a  Greek  expedition  of  eighteen  sail  set  out  from 
Napoli  di  Romania,  bearing  a  reinforcement  of 
three  thousand  men,  and  large  subscriptions  in 
money  from  the  Greeks  in  the  Morea  for  Misso- 
longhi,  evidently  threatened  with  a  second  siege. 
In  their  way  they  met  the  Algerine  squadron, 
which  had  been  left  by  the  Capitan  Pacha,  and 
long  infested  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  ,  q^j^q  j 
defeated  it^  and  drove  a  vessel  laden  si,  as ;  Asn! 
with  treasure  on  the  coast  of  Zante,  Hist.  vi.  541, 
which  they  made  prize.*  ***• 

The  domestic  dissensions  which  had  during 
the  year  paralyzed  the  operations  ^ 

of  the  Greeks  in  the  Morea,  pre-  Increased  dls- 
vented  them  from  taking  advant-  wnnons  in 
age  of  their  elorious  successes.  To  ^^  Morea. 
such  a  length  did  they  arise  before  Christmas, 
that  the  different  members  of  the  government 
were  at  open  war  with  each  other.  Mavromi- 
chselis  and  Colocotroni,  the  leading  members 
of  the  executive  council,  had  drawn  the  Whole 
real  power  into  their  own  hands  at  Napoli  di 
Romania,  while  the  legislative  assembly  at  Ar^ 
gos  paid  no  regard  to  their  orders.  Like  Na- 
poleon, Colocotroni  resolved  on  a  coup  ditai  to 
get  quit  of  his  opponents.  For  this  purpose  he 
dispatched  two  nundred  men  under  lus  son,  to 
whom  Niketas  afterward  added  a  band  of  his 
own.  The  united  body  reached  Argos  when 
the  senate  were  sitting,  but  they  were  so  over- 
powered by  the  majesty  of  the  legislature,  and 
overawed  by  the  firm  countenance  of  the  pre- 
fect of  the  town,  that  they  did  not  ventura  on 
a  dissolution,  but  contented  themselves  with  an 
attempt,  which  proved  ineffectual,  on  the  ar- 
chives^ which  were  removed  on  board  a  vessel 
in  the  night  Foiled  in  this  manner  in  both 
objects,  they  returned  to  Napoli  The  legisla- 
tive body,  after  this  insult,  retu*ed  to  Cranidi, 
a  strong  fort  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  where  it 
declared  its  sittings  permanent,  and  fulminated 
a  decree  dismissing  the  whole  executive  from 
their  situations.  Fart  of  the  Morea,  Misso- 
longhi,  and  the  islands,  adhered  to  Mavrocor- 
dato  and  the  legislature,  part  to  Colocotroni 
and  the  executive.  But  meanwhile  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue  entirely  ceased ;  the  public 
treasury  was  empty ;  the  cniefe  levied  contribu- 
tions on  their  own  account,  with  which  they 
maintained  their  troops ;  and  Greece,  while  yet 
in  the  cradle,  and  painfully  strug-  ,  ^„„  gj^^ 
gling  for  its  existence  with  a  power-  tI.  ft49, 550  \ 
ml  enemy,  was  exposed  to  the  hop-  Gordon,  li. 
rors  and  the  weakness  of  civil  war.*  ^*'  ^^' 

While  Greece  was  thus  in  its  interior  under- 

Othe  convulsions  and  para-  loo. 
by  the  weakness  incident  to  Increasing  in- 
eVery  state  emerging  into  freedom  gJJ^^broad. 
from  former  slavery,  the  mterest  ArrlYslorLonl 
of  the  nations  of  western  Europe  Byron  at  Mis- 
in  her  behalf  was  daily  and  rapid-  ■olonghi. 
ly  on  the  increase.  The  learned  and  the  re- 
flecting were  charmed  with  the  resurrection, 
fraught  with  such  recollections  and  bearing 
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each  names  as  Greece;  the  religious  watched 
-with  interest  the  efforts  of  a  gallant  people  to 
shake  off  the  Mohammedan  3^oke,  and  restore 
the  Christian  faith ;  the  revolutionists  sympar 
thized  with  the  revolt  of  any  people  against 
their  government^  and  beheld  m  tne  deliver- 
ance  of  Greece  the  first  step  toward  the  eman- 
cipation of  mankind.  The  effect  of  this  general 
interest  and  sympathy  appeared  in  numerous 
public  meetings  m  several  places  in  England, 
presided'over  by  persons  of  high  rank  and  great 
consideration,  where  resolutions^  expressive  of 
the  deepest  interest  in  their  behalf,  were  pass- 
ed, and  large  subscriptions  made  in  their  be- 
hal£*  Similar  subscriptions  were  made  in 
various  places  in  France  and  Germany ;  and  a 
number  of  ardent  youths  in  all  the  three  coun- 
tries enrolled  themselves  in  battalions,  styled 
''PhilhellcDea,'*  in  which  they  proceeded  to  the 
Morea  to  share  in  the  dangers  and  elories  of 
Greek  independence.  The  unsuitabieness  of 
these  corps  for  the  guerrilla  and  partisan  war- 
fare, which  was  alone  practicable  in  Greece, 
rendered  them  of  little  real  service  in  the  con- 
test ;  but  the  subscriptions  in  money  were  of 
great  moment,  and  powerfully  contributed  to 
iiphold  the  resources  of  the  mfant  statei  At 
this  time,  also,  several  individuals  went  to 
Greece  to  tender  their  services  in  its  behalf, 
eminent  alike  by  their  rank,  their  courage,  and 
their  genius.  Among  these  must  be  reckoned 
M.  Blaquidre  and  Colonel  Leicester  Stanhope, 
whose  talents  and  address  proved  of  the  utmost 
Augiut  S,  "^*^^®  ^  ^®  Greek  cause ;  while  Lord 
»  Gordon,  Byron,  who  arrived  in  Argostoli,  in 
ii.  78, 81 ;  the  bay  of  Cephalonia,  on  the  8d 
vf  405^****  -^"g^**  brought  to  the  cause  the  re- 
Ann.  Reg.  sources  of  a  fortune  generously  be- 
1823, 276,  stowed,  and  the  lustre  of  an  immortal 
279'  name.^ 

Lord  Byron,  on  his  arrival  at  Missolonghi, 

j^j        whither  he  bent  his  steps,  as  the  place 

Continued  threatened  with  the  earliest  danger, 

divisions    found  the  community  so  torn  with 

of  the        internal  divisions,  that  nothing  short 

"*  ■•  of  an  entire  dissolution  of  society  was 
to  be  apprehended  from  their  continuance.  It 
was  no  easy  matter,  however,  even  with  the 
weight  of  his  ^eat  name  and  liberal  power,  to 
accomplish  this  object,  for  the  divisions  of  the 
Greek  leaders  had  reached  the  point  of  civil 
war.    The  legislative  body,  in  oraer  to  dispos- 


*  "  In  England,  where  the  anbltme  spectacle  or  a  nation 
awakening  into  light  and  flreedom  could  not  but  be  re- 
garded with  sympathy  and  admiration,  a  thousand  prooA 
nave  been  given  of  the  interest  tbeir  cause  has  excited. 
At  length  an  association  has  been  formed  to  give  a  prac- 
tical and  efficient  direction  to  these  feelings,  and  they  now 
make  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  nation  in  behalf  of  a  country 
associated  with  every  sacred  and  sublime  recollection,  for 
a  people  formerly  fVee  and  enlightened,  but  long  retained 
by  foreign  despots  in  the  chains  of  ignorance  and  barba- 
rism. While  the  attempts  of  the  Greeks  were  limited 
within  a  narrow  circle,  and  it  seemed  probable  that  they 
would  be  instantly  crushed  by  the  Ottoman  power,  it 
might  be  doubtAil  how  (kr  it  was  prudent  to  encourage  a 
struggle  which  might  aggravate  the  eyil  it  was  intended 
to  remove.  But  the  war  has  now  changed  its  character ; 
it  Is  clear  it  can  end  in  nothing  but  in  the  Independence 
or  absolute  annihilation  of  the  Greek  people,  If  the  Turks 
eould  not  put  down  the  insurrection  in  its  early  stages, 
when  the  Greeks  possessed  neither  arms,  nor  military 
knowledge,  nor  regular  government,  what  can  they  do  now 
against  a  renovated  nation  and  the  active  sympathy  of 
^he  Christian  woridT"— JddreM  of  the  Greek  Committee^ 
Lord  Milton  In  the  chair,  May  8, 1833.  Annual  RegUtety 
\883,  Appendix  to  Chron.,  73.    Gordon,  U.  8ft,  86. 


sess  the  military  faction  from  this  stronghold, 
resolved  to  transfer  the  seat  of  government  to 
Napoli  di  Romania,  which,  in  every  point  of 
view,  was  the  proper  place  for  it ;  and  they 
accordingly  embarked  on  board  the  Hydriote 
fleet,  which  was  entirely  at  their  devotion,  and 
arrived  on  the  18th  March  in  the  bay  „  .  .g 
of  that  fortress,  and  summoned  the  *'^ 
earrison  to  open  the  gates ;  but  the  governor, 
Kanos  Colocotroni,  positively  refused  to  do  so. 
Upon  this  the  assembly  declared  him  a  rebel, 
and  ordered  the  siege  of  the  place  by  sea  and 
land.  Matters  had  proceeded  to  the  like  ex- 
tremities in  Tripolitza,  where  Colocotroni  him- 
self held  out  with  the  whole  ffarrison  against 
the  central  government  But  Id  iketas  and  other 
chiefs  deserted  his  cause;  the  ffarrison  of  the 
Acro-Corinthus  declared  for  thefenslatare,  and 
the  garrison  of  Tripolitza  itself  exhibited  symp- 
toms of  wavering.  Discouraged  by  these  de- 
fections, Colocotroni  agreed  to  surrender  Trip- 
olitza and  retire  to  his  country  estates,  which 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  senate  returned  to.  Ar- 
gos;  but  Kanos  still  held  out  in  Napoli,  and 
the  coimtry  was  so  divided  that  it  was  hard  to 
say  where  the  government  really  resided  At 
length,  however,  as  Napoli  was  closely  block- 
aded by  sea  and  land,  the  garrison  began  to 
see  that  the  sense  of  the  country  was  against 
them,  and  by  degrees  came  round  to  the  central 
government  The  governor  of  the  fort  of  Vour- 
toi,  one  of  the  outworks  of  the  plac"^  suddenly 
declared  for  it,  and  Colocotroni,  despairing  of 
success,  surrendered  the  fortress  on  tne  .^^^  j^ 
19th  June.  Colocotroni  himself  soon 
after  sent  in  his  adhesion;  Odysseus  did  the 
same;  the  government,  with  prudent  modera- 
tion, accepted  all  their  offers  of  sub-  j„ne24 
mission.  On  the  24th  June  the  seat  of 
government  was  transferred  to  Napoli  di  Ko- 
mania,  and  on  the  14th  July  a  general  amnesty 
was  proclaimed,  which  at  length  put  ^ 
a  period  to  these  disastrous  dissen-  vif^'Ji  4^; 
sions.^  * 

While  these  divisions  were  paralyzing  the 
strength  and  darkening  the  pros-  jqj. 
pects  of  Greece,  the  affairs  of  the  Contraction 
infant  state  were  much  more  pros-  of  the  Greek 
perous  abroad.  The  English  cruis-  *®*^' 
era  now,  in  obedience  to  orders  received  from 
government,  admitted  the  Greek  blockade — a 
step,  not  an  unimportant  one,  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  their  independence;  and  they  were 
hiffhly  elated  by  the  intelligence  that  the  En- 
glish government,  in  consequence  of  some  dis- 
putes with  the  dey  as  to  an  infraction  of  the 
subsisting  treaty  with  that  power,  had  declared 
war  against  Algiers.  More  substantial  benefit 
was  derived  from  the  contraction  of  a  loan  of 
£800,000,  which,  by  the  exertions  of  the  Greek 
committee  in  London,  was  obtained  by 
the  government  at  the  rate  of  £59  ster-  '"'  ' 
ling  paid  for  £100  stock  inscribed.  Although 
the  conditions  of  this  loan  were  altogether  so 
onerous  that  the  Greek  government  only  ob- 
tained £280,000  for  £800,000  debt  contracted, 
yet  the  transaction  was  eminently  beneficial  to 
them,  and  proved,  in  a  great  meas-  ^ 
ure,  the  salvation  of  the  republic,  vu.°'^,  4JO; 
for  in  the  distracted  state  of  its  Gordon)  ii.  90, 
government  the  collection  of  the  re-  JLa-^^^iVi" 
venue  had  almost  entirely  ceased ;»  *®^»  *^»  ***• 
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ijid  but  for  this  seasonable  supply  tbe  anna- 
meats  by  sea  and  land  most  nave  been  dis- 
eolred,  frooi  the  vant  of  any  fands  for  their 
sapporU 

And,  in  tnith,  never  had  Greece  stood  more 
in  need  of  yifforous  efforts  for  its 
Prepa^oM  ^«^'9***«»  ^^^  *^«  forces  which  the 
and p^iortho  Ottoman  government  was  prepar- 
casBpaignty  ing  to  bring  against  it  were  im- 
Uie  Turks.  mense.  Noways  discouraged  by 
the  bad  sacoess  of  the  prec6<&ng  campaigns,  the 
Sultan  made  the  utmost  exertions  for  the  prose- 
eation  of  the  war ;  and,  taught  by  its  rcYerses, 
the  government  laid  their  plans  with  much 
more  skill  and  judgment  for  the  future.  They 
had  learned  by  experience  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  Egyptian  troops,  who  were  armed 
and  disciplined  after  the  European  fashion ; 
and  they  neld  out  to  the  pacha  of  that  country 
the  most  tempting  lure  to  induce  him  to  eneaffe 
heartily  in  the  contest^  by  the  promise  of  the 
rerolted  provinces  as  an  addition  to  his  pacha- 
lic  when  they  were  subdued.  The  plan  ar- 
ranged was  this :  Ibbahdc  Pacha,  who  already 
had  all  bat  subdued  Gandia,  was  to  transport 
a  large  force  of  reeular  troops  to  the  Morea, 
while  his  powerful  fleet  was  to  blockade  its 
harbors  and  secure  the  subsistence  of  the 
troops;  the  fleet  from  Constantinople  was  to 
mu»ter  in  the  Dardanelles,  and  make  a  descent 
upon  Hydra  and  Ipsara,  which,  it  was  hoped, 
might  be  subdued ;  while  the  Pacha  of  Roume- 
lia  and  Omer-Vrione  were  to  march  with  the 
whole  military  strength  of  continental  Turkey 
aeainst  western  Greece  and  MissolonghL  In 
all,  above  one  hundred  thousand  men  were  di- 
rected by  sea  and  land  against  the  infant  state ; 
and  as  nearly  twenty  thousand  of  that  number 
were  to  be  the  disciplined  battalions  of  Egypt, 
1  Gordon,  ii.  *^  ^"  ^^7  ^  foresee  that  Greece 
91 :  An.  Hi«c.  had  never  run  such  dangers  as  she 
Til.  4U,  413.    -^ng  now  to  incur.* 

The  (}apitan  Pacha  set  sail  from  the  Darda- 
nelles  in  the  middle  of  June,  with  a 

Oper^iis  of  ^®®*  °^  ^^^7  "*^^'  ^^^^i'lg  ^^  board 
ibe  Turks  in  a  large  body  of  land  troops.  He 
the  AreUpel-  first  reinforced  with  three  thou- 
■*^  sand  men  the  garrisons  of  Carysto 

and  K^egropont,  which  Odysseus  and  Draman- 
tis  had  reauced  to  the  last  extremity,  in  Eu- 
baea,  and  enabled  the  Turks  to  resume  the 
offensive;  and,  passing  over  to  Attica,  compel- 
led the  Greeks  under  Ghouras  to  shut  them- 
selves up  in  the  Acropolis.  While  these  suc- 
cesses were  gained  in  that  quarter,  still  more 
important  operations  were  m  progress  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  Archipelago,  where  Ibra- 
him Pacha  brought  the  redoubtable  battalions 
Jane  8.  ^'  ^€79^  ^^^  action.     He  first  pro- 

Jane  14  ceeded  to  the  isle  of  Cases;  and 

a  Ado.  Hist,  ^o^^  bravely  repulsed  in  a  first 
▼iL  41*3, 413';  attack,  he  suoceeded  in  a  second, 
C^*J«J  ii-      and  very  soon  completed  the  sub- 

'  jugation  of  the  island.' 

The  great  effort  of  the  Turks^  however,  in 
105.  their  naval  campaign,  was  direct- 

Attack  on*  spec-  cd  against  the  islands  of  Spezzia 
naand Ipnrm.  and  Ipsara.  The Capltan Pacha, 
'°*y  I.  Ghoerow,  had  lain  a  month  in 

Mitylene,  where  he  collected  twenty  thousand 
fanatical  Asiatics,  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the 
Christians,  whom  he  embarked  on  board  his 


fleet,  with  which  great  reinforcement  he  set  sail 
for  Ipsara.  The  island  at  this  period  contained 
fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom  a  third 
bore  arms.  It  is  a  small  and  sterile  island, 
containing  beyond  the  town  only  a  fe^  acres 
of  ground;  but,  being  the  abode  of  liberty  and 
independence,  it  had  attained  a  very  high  de- 
gree of  prosperity.  Two  hundred  cannon  were 
mountea  on  the  island;  a  line  of  telegraphs 
was  established  round  it;  the  inhabitants,  re- 
lying on  their  past  victories,  were  confident  of 
success,  and  even  impatient  for  the  attack ;  and 
a  beautiful  flotilla  of  schooners^  brigs^  and  fire- 
ships  lay  ready  in  the  port  to  resist  the  enemy. 
Relying  on  these  circumstances,  the  Psarriotes 
refused  all  offers  of  accommodation,  and  bravely 
determined  to  resist  to  the  last  extremity.  Yet 
were  their  means  of  defense  more  specious  than 
real ;  for  they  possessed  no  regular  citadel  or  fort» 
and  the  defense  of  the  island  rested  i  Q^j^f^  u, 
entirely  on  a  number  of  detached  133, 134  ;*  An. 
battenes,  the  loss  of  any  one  of  Hist.  vli.  410, 
which  would  endanger  the  whole.*  **"• 

On  the  Ist  July  the  armada  of  the  Turks  hove 
in  sight,  and  soon  surrounded  the 
island.  It  consisted  of  an  eighty-  captare  and 
eun  ship,  two  of  sixty-four  guns^  six  destroction 
frigates,  ten  corvettes,  and  twenty  of  Ipears. 
bnffs»  with  thirty  transports  having  ^^^  *• 
on  board  fourteen  thousand  regular  troops,  be- 
sides a  crowd  of  fierce  Asiatics.  When  this 
immense  armament  was  seen,  a  council  of  war 
was  held,  at  which  Canaris^  like  Themistocles, 
strongly  advised  them  to  combat  by  sea.  Un- 
fortunately his  advice  was  overruled;  and  the 
magistrates,  afraid  of  being  deserted  by  the 
sailors,  not  only  doomed  the  navy  to  total  in- 
action, but  landed  part  of  the  crews  to  make 
them  co-operate  in  the  defense  of  the  place. 
The  consequences  were  fatal  The  Turks,  on 
the  8d  July,  drew  in  their  vessels  to  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor,  where  they  commenced  a  furious 
cannonade  on  the  town,  which  was  returned 
with  great  spirit  and  no  disadvantage  by  the 
islanders,  both  from  their  ships  and  oatteries. 
It  was  obvious  from  this  sea-fight  that,  if  the 
principal  defense  had  been  made  there,  the 
Greeks  would  have  had  the  advantage ;  but  as 
the  rudders  had  been  taken  out  of  the  vessels 
by  order  of  the  magistrates,  to  prevent  the  sail- 
ors deserting,  they  could  not  manceuvre  at  sea,, 
which  deprived  them  of  their  principal  advant- 
age ;  and  meanwhile,  under  cover  of  the  smoke, 
the  Turks  unobserved  landed  a  body  of  troops 
on  a  little  cove  at  the  northwest  angle  of  the 
island.  They  then  stormed  a  redoubt  with 
three  guns^  and,  rushing  forward  with  frightful 
yells,  gained  possession  of  the  rocks  which 
overlook  the  town,  on  which  they  immediately 
hoisted  the  Ottoman  standard.  At  the  sight  of 
this  a  cry  of  horror  rose  amone  the  more  timid 
of  the  islanders^  and  several  batteries  were 
abandoned  The  bravest  now  saw  that  the 
fate  of  their  country  was  decided,  and  a  gen- 
eral rush  took  place  toward  the  boats,  where 
multitudes  perished  by  drowning,  through 
the  number  crowding  in,  or  the  boats  being 
sent  to  the  bottom  by  the  Turkish  guns.  Au 
resistance  then  ceased  in  the  town,  ,  ^^^^  ^^^ 
which  was  sacked  and  bumt^  and  vu.  4U,  415'; 
the  whole  inhabitants  put  to  the  9i"^?JSl3  *** 
sword,*  ^34.  I3t. 
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like  Ghiofl^  Ipeara  sank  in  flames  and  blood ; 
]0^  but  its  closing  scene  was  very  differ- 
Gloriouis  i^  ent»  and  worthy  of  the  heroic  ohar- 
si>UBcei>r  acter  of  its  inhabitant&  A  certain 
tibe  Psarri-  number,  comprising  the  principal 
citizens^  escaped  on  board  nineteen 
brig^  carryinff  away  such  of  the  fufitives  as 
they  could  picK  up  from  the  waves^  and  convey- 
ed them  in  safety  to  Hvdra|,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived with  generous  nospitality.  Six  hundred 
Macedonians  threw  themselves,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  into  the  fortified  convent  of  St 
Nicholas,  on  which  were  mounted  twenty-four 
pieces  of  cannon.  With  these  they  de&nded 
themselves  with  such  resolution  that  they  were 
still  masters  of  it  at  night;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing mominff  the  Capitan  Pacha  renewed  the  as- 
sault with  nis  whole  troops.  Several  attacks 
were  replused  with  prodigious  slaughter;  but 
at  length  the  garrison,  hopeless  of  relief,  and 
having  lost  two-thirds  of  their  number,  determ- 
ined to  perish  like  the  three  hundred  at  Ther- 
mopylae. They  sent  a  soldier  with  a  lighted 
torch  to  fire  a  powder  magazine  outside  the 
walls;  and  as  he  fell,  pierced  by  several  balls, 
before  reaching  it,  five  others  were  sent  on  a  sim- 
ilar errand,  and  all  shared  the  same  fate.  Upon 
this  the  Greeks  resolved  to  blow  themselves  up 
with  the  powder  they  had  within  the  monas- 
tery, but  in  such  a  way  as  to  involve  their  en- 
emies in  their  ruin.  They  ceased  firing,  accord- 
ingly, for  some  time;  and  the  Turks,  thinking 
the  defenders  had  all  fallen,  after  a  pause  rush- 
ed tumultuously  forward  to  the  assault  of  the 
walls,  which  were  scaled  on  every  side.  Sud- 
denly the  Hellenic  flaff  was  lowered ;  a  white 
flag,  bearing  the  words,  "  Liberty  or  death,'' 
waved  in  the  air;  a  signal-gun  was  discharged, 
and  immediately  after,  a  rumbling  noise,  fol- 
lowed by  a  loud  explosion,  was  heard,  and  the 
monastery,  with  its  whole  defenders^  and  thou- 
sands of  the  assailants,  were  blown  into  the  air. 
1  Gordon  '^^  ^°^y  ®'  ^^®  Greeks  were  extri- 
U.  1.^,  1*30  i  eated  alive  from  the  ruins ;  of  the  as- 
•^n»'  Hlji.  sailants,  three  thousand  perished  dnr- 
*        ing  the  storm  or  in  the  explosion.* 

The  military  spoil  made  by  the  Turks  in  Ip- 
log,  sara  was  immense,  and  the  blow  to 
ImmenM  the  Hellenic  cause  from  its  loss  so 
?****  "nj^^  great  as  to  justify  the  saying  at  the 
5£jJJ^  time  in  the  islands,  that  one  of  the 
eyes  of  Greece  was  put  out  Two 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  great  stores  of  pow- 
der, and  a  beautiful  flotilla  of  ninety  vessels,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ottomans.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  island,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  had  saved  themselves  in  boats  the  evening 
before,  and  a  few  hundreds  who  hid  themselves 
in  caves  in  the  island,  were  destroyed.  Among 
those  who  escaped  was  the  heroic  Canaris,  who, 
after  displaying  the  utmost  valor  in  the  defense, 
threw  himself  into  a  boat  and  got  off.  The 
Turks^  highly  elated  with  their  victory,  sent 
five  hundred,  heads  and  eleven  hundred  ears 
to  Constantinople,  which,  with  thirty -three 
standards  taken,  were  displayed  in  ghastly 
rows  at  the  gate  of  the  Seraglio,  and  excited 
« An.  Htat.  ^^®  Ijeople  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
vu.  416,  '  fanatical  exultation.*  Ten  females 
417;  Got-  only  were  made  slaves;  for  the 
"?» Vi-  Psarriote  women,  in  a  heroic  spirit, 
drowned  themselves^  with  their  in- 


fants, to  avoid  becoming  the  spoU  of  the  vic- 
tors.* 

The  destruction  of  Ipsara,  with  the  heroic 
termination,  made  a  prodigious  sen- 
sation  in  Christendom,   and   much  q^J^^ 
strengthened  the  general  conviction  conduct  or 
that  some  intervention  of  the  West-  the  Greek* 
ern  powers  had  become  indispensable,  Sj^IS* 
if  a  Christian  state  was  to  be  rescued  "' 

from  utter  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans. But  in  the  immediate  neighl)o^ 
hood  it  had  no  such  depressing  effect ;  the  result 
was  rather  the  reverse.  The  council  of  Hydra 
acted  a  noble  part  on  the  occasion.  So  far  from 
thinking  of  suomltting,  they  fitted  out  every  dis- 
posable vessel,  and  soon  had  two  squadrons  at 
sea,  one  of  which,  under  Miaulis,  went  to  the 
south  to  watch  the  Egyptian  fleet,  which  was 
approaching;  while  another,  under  Canaris, 
made  for  Samoa,  which  was  menaced  with  the 
fate  of  Chios  and  Ipsara.  The  danger  to  that 
island  was  imminent,  for  twenty  thousand  Asi- 
atics, flushed  with  the  blood  of  the  Christians 
whom  they  had  massacred  at  New  Echelles^  in 
Asia  Minor,  awaited  only  the  approach  of  the 
fleet  to  embark  and  exterminate  the  inhabitants 
of  Samoa.  Meanwhile  Odysseus  and  the  other 
chiefs  of  eastern  Greece,  burying  their  divisions 
in  oblivion,  sent  twelve  hundred  excellent  troops 
to  strengthen  the  garrison  of  Hydra,  which  be> 
came  so  strong,  as  to  be  able  not  only  to  defy 
attack,  but  even  resume  the  offensive.  An  ex- 
pedition was  fitted  out  to  retake  Ipsara,  j^  ^ 
where  a  garrison  of  one  thousand  men 
had  been  left  by  the  Capitan  Pacha.  It  landed 
in  the  same  bay  where  the  Turks  had  effected 
their  descent,  defeated  and  made  prisoner  the 
garrison,  and  captured  or  destroyed  all  the  eun- 
boats  in  the  harbor,  thirty  in  number.  Finding 
the  island  entirely  destroyed,  and  two  ^  ^  ^^ 
hundred  wretches  merely  wandering  y|i.  417, 
among  the  ruinsi,  they  entirely  evacu-  418  ,•  Gor- 
ated  it,  taking  away  this  remnant  of  ^??'i!:, 
the  inhabitante  to  Hjdra.*  *    ' 

Menaced  with  an  immediate  descent  and  ut- 
ter ruin,  the  inhabitants  of  Samos  pre-      1 1 0. 
gared  vigorously  for  their  defense.  Defeat  of 
laving  received  assurances  of  sup-  Jj^hJ^** 
port  from  the  government  at  Napoli  ,1,^118  of 
di  Romania,  Lycurgus,  the  governor,  Samot. 
assembled  all  the  male  population  of  ^^'  ''• 
the  island  capable  of  bearing  arms,  twelve  thou- 
sand in  number,  on  the  coast ;  and  having  Bent 
all  the  women  and  children  to  the  mountain^ 
every  preparation  was  made  for  a  vifforons  de- 
fense.    It  depended,  however,  mainlj  on  the 
naval  force,  assembled  for  the  protection  of  the 
idand ;  for  if  the  Turks  once  effected  a  landing; 
it  was  easy  to  foresee  it  would  undergo  the  fate 
of  Chios  and  Ipsara.     The  combing  fleet  o( 
Spezzia  and  Hyara,  of  forty  sail,  ere  long  ^     jj 
made  its  appearance,  under  the  com- 


138,  139. 


"  Lea  inflddlea  Amaates,  que  lea  rebellea  Iptanotej 
aTalent  appdea  a  leur  aecouTB,  ont  dl6  toua  pasBes  au  U 
de  rep^e,  et  ont  ainai  fail  I'^prcuve  de  la  Pujsaance  MJ- 
aulmane.  Dix  dea  cbeft  de  Tinaiirrection,  et  enviroo  3W 
hommea,  ont  ^6  ftits  prisonniera ;  110  bitimens,  et  pm 
de  100  pidcea  de  canon,  aont  tomb^  en  notre  pouv(U[i 
enfln,  tome  rOe  d'lpaara  a  6t6  aoumiee  par  la  P^^ ^ 
Tout-Puiaaant.  Plua  de  500  i6tea  d'Inflddiea,  plus  de  J  m 
oreiilea  et  33  drapeaax,  ont  6t6  envoy^a  a  Sublime  rone 
par  le  dit  Pacha,  et  jet^a  d  terre  avec  mipria."— Z**'*'^ 
tian  (Ja/ta),  July  24,  1S24,  a  Constantinople  awt  PorUa 
du  Seraglio.    Annttaire  Hutoriquct  vii.  417. 
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mand  of  Sakhtoiiri;  and  the  Ottonum  fleet,  also 
of  forty  sail,  but  moeh  laiver  yeseek,  soon  hove 
in  sight.  After  seyeral  indecisive  actions  in  the 
Btraita^  in  one  of  which  Canaris  advanced 
^^'  **•  with  hie  fireehip  into  the  middle  of  the 
enemy's  fleets  and  threw  them  into  such  con- 
sternation that  they  all  took  to  flight,  the  Tnrk- 
.  ish  admiral  on  the  17th  made  a  grand 
"**  '  attack.  The  moment  was  terrible :  forty 
ships  on  each  side  of  the  straits,  between  Samos 
and  the  Asiatic  shore,  lay  facing  each  other;  on 
the  opposite  shores  sixty  thousand  combatants 
stood  watching  the  oonflict ;  and  on  the  hills  in 
the  island  a  trembling  crowd  of  thirty  thousand 
women  and  children  gased  with  speechless  anx- 
iety on  the  iasue  of  a  conflict  on  which  the  lives 
and  liberties  of  all  were  dependent  At  ten  in 
the  morning  the  fireshtps  were  launched :  the 
H^'driote  ones  failed  from  the  pusillanimity  of 
the  crews,  who  abandoned  them  before  they 
reached  the  enemy ;  but  Canaris  was  at  hand 
to  repair  the  loss.  Steering  his  fireehip  di- 
rect  on  a  frigate  of  fifty-foor  guns,  he  grap- 
pled her  so  strongly  that  all  attempts  to  separ- 
ate the  ships  were  vain ;  the  Turks,  six  hunared 
in  number,  all  leapt  overboard,  and  soon  after 
the  vesiel  blew  up  with  an  explosion  so  terrible 
that  twelve  boats  around  it  were  destroyed,  and 
several  persons  even  on  shore  were  killed  by 
the  falling  of  the  spars  and  masts.  Two  other 
sehooners,  carrying  twenty  and  thirty  guns, 
were  soon  after  burned  by  the  Hydriote  vessels ; 
and  at  five  in  the  evening  the  whole  Turkish 
fleet  moved  off  to  the  southward,  with  the  loss  of 
three  fine  vessels,  one  hundred  guns,  and  twelve 
I  Gorton  hundred  killed  and  wounded.  Samos 
u.  147.  i-A ;  was  delivered,  and  the  inhabitants  re- 
▲qo.  Hiat.  turned  to  their  houses,  and  crowded 
j^4M,      ^  ^^  churches  to  return  thanks  to 

Heaven  for  their  deliverance.^ 

The  objeot  of  the  Turkish  admiral,  after  his 

]jl        repulse  at  Samos,  was  to  ioin  the 

Jnneiionor  Egyptian  fleet,  and  with  the  com- 

dwTarfcisli  bined  forces  make  a  descent  upon  the 

tiaAfleeto!   ^^^^^     The  Egyptian  fleet  set  sail 

from  Alexandria  on  the  19th  July, 
having  been  detained  two  months  later  than 
was  expected,  in  consequence  of  a  dreadful  fire 
in  the  barracks  at  Cairo,  which  destroyed  im- 
mense military  stores,  and  in  which  four  thou- 
sand persons  lost  their  lives.  The  armament, 
,  -  however,  when  it  did  set  sail  from  Alex- 
'  '  andria,  was  very  formidable,  and  the 
mo«t  numerous  which  had  appeared  in  the 
Mediterranean  since  Napoleon's  invasion  of 
Egypt  in  1798.  The  combined  fleets  effected 
a  Junction  in  the  gulf  of  Boudroum,  the  an- 
.  ^  cient  Halicamassus,  on  the  25th  Au- 
"*'  '  gust^  and  they  were  then  found  to 
amount  to  one  Une-of-battle  ship,  25  frigates, 
25  corvettes,  each  mounting  from  24  to  28 
guns,  50  brigs  and  schooners^  many  of  them 
carrying  18  or  24  guns,  and  240  transports. 
The  Und  forces  consisted  of  12,000  regular 
infantry,  drilled  and  organized  after  the  Eu- 
ropean fashion,  2000  Albanian  light  infantry, 
2ij<J0  cavalry,  700  gunners  and  sappers,  and 
X  G«*m  ^  ^  pieces  of  heavy  or  fielu  artillery. ■ 
li- 147, 133;  Altogether  the  armament  had  on 
4bd  Hint,  board  80,000  sailors  and  soldiers,  and 
^**'       above  2500  cannon;  a  force  almost  as 

great  as  that  with  which  England 


made  the  descent  on  Walcheren  in  1809.  To 
oppose  this  crusade,  the  Greek  admiral  had 
only  70  sail,  manned  by  5000  sailors,  and  bear- 
ingat  the  utinoet  800  ffuns 

With  admirabU  gallantry  Miaulis^  notwith- 
standing this  g^evous  disproportion  j.^ 
of  force,  advanced  to  meet  tne  enemy;  Naval  vie- 
and  several  actions  without  any  de-  toriea  of 
cisive  effect  took  place  in  the  begin-  **»«  Greeks, 
ning  of  September.  At  length,  on  the  12th 
September,  the  Hydriot  Papantoni  laid  his 
fireship  alongside  of  the  Tunisian  admiral's 
frigate  of  forty-four  guns,  and  750  -^  .« 
men,  all  of  whom,  when  she  took  fire,  ^^^* 
leapt  overboard.  Soon  after  the  admiral  was 
picked  up  by  the  Greeks,  and  made  prisoner. 
This  success  so  intimidated  the  Ottomans  that 
they  sheered  off,  and  the  combat  ceased.  Such 
was  the  terror  which  the  Greek  fireships  in- 
spired that  the  Capitan  Pacha  stood  aloot  alto- 
gether; and  it  was  a  common  saying  in  the 
fleet,  that  he  might  as  well  have  ^  .^ 
been  at  Constantinople.  On  the  19th,  ^•P*"- 
Miaulis  succeeded  m  burning  two  Turkish 
vessels,  mounting,  the  one  nineteen,  the  other 
twelve  guns^  after  which  the  Capitan  Pacha 
ran  into  the  Dardanelles.  The  two  ^ 
fleets  were  almost  constantly  engaged 
daily  until  the  18th  November,  when  Miaulis, 
notwithstanding  his  inferiority  of  force,  ven- 
tured to  engage  the  whole  Egyptian  squadron 
in  a  genei^al  battle,  and  with  such  success  that 
a  fine  frigate  and  twelve  leaser  vessels,  with 
fifteen  transports,  were  burned  or  de-  ^  ^ 
stroyed,  and  Ibrahim  fairly  fled  out  of 
the  Archipelago  with  his  ships  of  war,  leaving 
his  transports  to  follow  the  best  way  they 
could.  Tney  steered  for  Rhodes,  and  put  up  in 
the  bay  of  Harmorice  for  the  winter.  He  was 
then  able  to  calculate  his  losses  in  this  naval 
campaign,  which  was  incomparably  the  most 
disastrous  at  sea  which  the  Mohammedans  had 
yet  sustained.  They  had  two  fine  frigates^  two 
corvettes,  and  two  brigs  blown  up,  one  corvette 
wrecked,  fifty  sail  of  transports  taken  or  de- 
stroyed, an  admiral  and  four  thousand  seamen 
slain,  and  five  hundred  Arabs  carried  prisoners 
to  NapolL  Including  those  who  fell  at  Ipsara 
and  died  of  sickness,  this  naval  campaign  had 
cost  the  Turks  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand 
men,  without  any  advantage  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  island.  The  Hellenic  government 
with  reason  expressed  in  several  decrees  their 
high  sense  of  the  services  of  Admiral  ,  Gordon  ii. 
Miaulis  and  his  brave  folio wers^  and  153, 164  ;  ' 
they  were  welcomed  on  their  re-  Ann.  Hist, 
turn  to  Hydra  with  the  honoi^  due  ^  ***» 
to  valor,  zeal,  and  perseverance.^ 

The  campaign  of  the  Greeks  by  land  thi/i 
year,  though  distinguished  by  honor-      j]^ 
able  events,  was  by  no  means  uncheck-  Land  op- 
ered  by  disaster.     The  Sultan  had  erations 
given  orders  to  the  Paoha  of  Widdin  {j^JJJf™ 
to  raise  thirty  thousand  men  for  the 
conquest  of  eastern  Greece;  but  the  Turks  had 
become  so  disinclined  to  a  service  which  experi- 
ence had  taught  them  was  fraught  witn  so 
many  dangers,  that  he  never  was  able  to  bring 
^ve  thousand  men  into  the  field.    On  the  18th 
July,  Ghouras  defeated  two  thousand  .^    .g 
janizaries,  who  had  come  across  from      ^ 
JNegropont^  at  Marathon,  and  delivered  Attica 
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for  a  time  from  the  incursionB  of  the  Turks  in 
Negropont — an  event  which  naturally  excited 
a  great  sensation  in  western  Europe.  The 
Turk8»  however,  being  soon  after  reinforced  by 
a  large  body  of  horse  from'  Boeotia,  Ghonras 
took  refuge  m  the  Acropolis,  and  the  Athenians 
a^ain  mig^rated  to  Salamis.  Upon  this,  Roum- 
isia  Valesi,  who  had  received  the  most  pressing 
orders  from  the  Sultan  to  proceed  to  Lepanto, 
and  co-operate  with  Omer-Vrione  in  the  attack 
on  Missolonghi,  having  collected  ten  thousand 
men,  endeavored  to  force  the  defiles  near 
Jul   90    ^''*^^*»  which  were  occupied  by  four 

^  '  thousand  Greeks ;  but  he  was  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter,  and  the  loss  of  two  guns 
and  seven  standards.  The  Ottomans,  after  this 
Jnl   30    ^^^>  endeavored  to  reach  Salona  and 

^  '  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  by  crossing  the 
highest  passes  of  Mount  Parnassus;  but  here 
again  they  found  the  Greeks  strongly  posted, 
and  were  repulsed.  Upon  this  the  pacha  fell 
back  to  Salonica,  and  tne  Turks  who  occupied 
Athens,  being  unable  to  find  provisions,  retired 
from  that  city  and  Attica,  and  the  Greeks  re- 
turned from  Salamis  to  their  houses  and  shops 
around  the  Acropolis.  Deprived  of  this  pow- 
erful aid,  Omer-Vrione  was  unable  to  undertake 
1  Ooidon,  ^V  ^^^^  operations  against  Mis- 
il.  100, 171;  solonghi;  and  the  campaign  in  Epirus 
Ann.  Hist,  consisted  of  nothing  but  a  series  of 
4^  ^^'  skirmishes,  most  of  which  terminated 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Greeks.' 

Thus  had  the  Greeks  the  glory,  in  this  the 
fourth  year  of  the  war,  of  repelling, 
Residtsor  ^y  ^'^  ^^^  land,  the  assault  ot  above 
the  cam*  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Mos- 
paign  by  lems^  including  the  disciplined  battal- 
"wfd.  ^^^  ^^  Egypt,  and  that  with  forces 
not  a  fourth  part  of  their  amount 
Great,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  spirit,  in- 
domitable the  perseverance,  unconauerable  the 
courage,  which  could  enable  a  boay  of  Chris- 
tians, not  now  numbering,  after  the  losses  they 
had  sustained,  above  ^ve  hundred  thousand 
souls,  without  foreign  aid,  to  contend  so  long 
with  an  empire  havmg  the  resources  of  thirty- 
five  millions  of  men  at  command.  But  such  a 
contest,  however  glorious,  could  not  continue 
for  such  a  length  of  time  without  wearing  out 
the  national  resources;  and  the  risk  was  now 
g^at,  that,  from  the  very  ma^itude  of  their 
sacrifices,  the  greatness  of  their  triumphs,  the 
Greeks  would  be  involved  in  ultimate  ruin. 
Crushed  for  centuries  by  the  severities  of  Mo- 
hammedan exaction,  the  Greeks  had  no  reserved 
stores  of  wealth,  either  public  or  private,  to 
fall  back  upon,  to  maintain  the  contest  The 
treasury  was  empty,  the  troops  for  the  most 
part  unpaid,  the  taxes  incapable  of  collection. 
The  naval  armament  which  saved  Samos  and 
repulsed  Ibrahim's  invasion,  had  been  mainly 
fitted  out  by  the  fra^ent  of  the  Greek  loan 
which  Christian  cupidity  had  permitted  to 
reach  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago.  From 
an  official  report  laid  before  the  National  As- 
sembly this  year,  it  appeared  that  the  whole 
surface  of  western  Hellas,  from  the  mountains 
of  Agrupho  to  the  gates  of  Missolonghi,  was 
one  vast  scene  of  desolation,  presenting  to  the 
eye  onl}-  uncultivated  fields  and  burnt  munlets; 
and  tlie  petty  revenue  derived  from  the  fisher- 
ies and  custom-house  barely  sufficed  for  the 
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humble  expenses  of  MavT^rdato*s  household. 
The  mountains  of  Thessaly  and  Boeotia  had 
become  a  perfect  wilderness;  its  inhabitants^ 
reduced  to  half  their  former  number,  were  pe- 
culiarly deficient  in  men — ^a  want  which,  even 
to  this  dky,  is  severely  felt  Experience  bad 
proved  that  a  regular  army  and  navy  were  in- 
dispensable, since  the  powerful  fleet  and  disci- 
plined battidions  of  ^ypt  had  been  brought 
into  action;  but  how  was  either  to  be  main- 
tained without  a  treasury,  without  taxes,  with- 
out resources!  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  dis- 
heartening circumstances,  and  when  bleeding 
at  every  pore  from  the  ehastly  wounds  of 
former  years,  the  Greeks  nooly  maintained  the 
contest  Amidst  all  their  misfortunes,  not  a 
voice  was  ever  raised  for  capitula-  ^ 
tion  ;  and  under  circumstances  when  c^oS^  ^ 
reason  might  have  despaired  of  sue-  meni,  April 
cess,  and  wisdom  counseled  submis-  Ht  1^4 ; 
sion,  they  stiU  bore  aloft  the  stand-  yl^j[^^'  "* 
ard  of  reWion  and  independence.* 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  glorious  external 
effort^  internal  faction  was  again  ]|j 
rearing  its  hydra  head ;  and  the  peo-  Renewed 
pie,  who  were  daily  threatened  with  disaenuoiia 
extermination  from  without,  turned  ^  Greece, 
their  suicidal  arms  against  each  other.  In 
truth,  the  democratic  government,  established 
by  the  constitution,  was  so  ill  suited  to  the  di»- 
positions  and  wants  of  the  people  that  dissen- 
sions were  unavoidable.  Colocotroni  and  the 
military  chiefs,  in  whom  power  in  continental 
Greece  was  really  vested,  nad  onl^  dissembled 
in  their  submission  to  the  executive  council ; 
they  waited  merely  till  the  third  annual  elec- 
tion of  the  legislature  might  give,  as  they  hoped, 
a  majority  to  their  adherents.  In  this  hope  uiey 
were  disappointed;  the  election,  in  September 
1824,  again  gave  a  majority  to  the  executive 
council,  and  they,  in  consequence,  named  Pa- 
nuzzo  Kotara  president,  and  the  Archbishop 
Theodorito  vice-president,  of  the  l<^islative 
council.  The  composition  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil, in  like  manner,  was  favorable  to  the  demo- 
cratic party,  and  entirely  adverse  to  the  views 
of  the  military  chiefs.  This  was  the  signal  for 
the  recommencement  of  the  civil  war. 
Colocotroni  declared  a^inst  the  exe-  °^' 
cutive  council  near  Tnpolitza;  several  chiefs 
either  joined  him  or  disbanded  their  followers. 
A  conmct  ensued,  which,  however,  was  neither 
so  long  nor  so  serious  as  the  former  had  been. 
After  several  actions  the  rebels  were  defeated, 
and  Colocotroni  obliged,  with  his  sons,  to  de- 
liver himself  up  to  the  executive  council  at  ^'a- 
poli,  by  whom  they  were  sent  state-prisoners 
to  Hydra,  where  they  were  confinea  in  the 
monastery  of  St  Elias.  This  success  ^^  ^^ 
completely  re-established  the  authority  jgj^  * 
of  tne  executive  council  and  the  legis- 
lative assembly ;  but  the  contest,  while  it  lasted, 
proved  eminently  prejudicial  to  the  Greeks,  for 
It  nipped  in  the  bud  the  rising  prosperity  of 
the  Morea,  in  which  it  was  estimated  that,  dar- 
ing the  two  years  it  had  been  free  from  the 
ravages  of  war  and  the  oppression  ,  Gordon, 
of  the  Ottomans,  one-thira  of  new  n,  177.  ifeb; 
land  had  been  brought  into  cultiva-  Ann.  lUst. 

tion.«  Tii.431,434. 

Ghouras,  who  had  been  mainly  instrumental 
in  quelling  the  insurrection  in  eastern  Greece, 
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waa  so  elated  with  his  saecess  that  he  gave  xnor- 
115,  tal  offense  to  Odysseus,  whom  be  sus- 
Detfb  of  pected  of  leaning  in  secret  to  the  side 
Oijwmnm,  of  the  malcontents^  and  to  wfiom  he 
refused  both  pay  and  rations  for  his  troopa 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  Greek  captain, 
driTen  to  desperation,  entered  into  secret  nego- 
tiations with  the  Turks,  with  whom,  of  his  own 
authority,  he  concluded  a  truce  for  the 
Feb.  ».  pi^yiuc^  Qf  Livadia.  Subsequent  pub- 
lic acts  naTing  strengthened  the  suspicion  that 
he  was  in  secret  allying  himself  witn  the  Cres- 
cent, his  officers  and  men,  who,  amidst  all  their 
diyisionSk  were  true  to  their  faith  and  country, 
all  abandoned  him.  Aware  of  the  habitual 
treachery  of  the  Turks,  he  rejected  all  the  offers 
of  an  asylum  offered  him  by  their  chiefs,  and 
in  preference  surrendered  himself  to  Ghouras^ 
by  whom  he  was  committed  a  close  prisoner  to 
a  tower  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  His  family 
were  lodged,  before  his  surrender,  in  an  inac- 
cessible cavern  in  Mount  Pamassua  Ghouras 
tried  to  save  the  life  of  his  former  comrade  and 
friend,  and  long  delayed  his  execution ;  but  at 
length  the  clamor  against  him  in  Athens  be- 
came so  Tiolent  that  he  was  obliged  to  consent 
to  his  being  strangled  in  prison.  On 
the  17th  June  the  body  of  Odysseus  was 
discorered  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  tower  where 
he  had  been  confined.  It  was  given  out  that 
he  had  been  killed  by  a  fall  in  attempting  to 
eicape ;  but  no  one  ooubted  that  he  had  been 
strangled  in  prison,  and  thrown  out  Ghou- 
ras iSterwara  never  heard,  without  pain,  the 
mention  of  his  name,  and  often  said,  with  a 
agh,  "In  that  business  I  was  misled."  The 
J  Q^gg^gg^^  11  cavern  in  Parnassus  was  afterward 
m,  188 ;'  An.  gi^ei^  up  to  government,  and  an 
HiK.  TiiL  401 ,  amnesty  granted  to  Odysseus's  fam- 

A  curious  and  valuable  statistical  document 
J  J.  was  published  at  this  time  by  the 

Carimn  aiatie-  Greek  government,  singularly  de- 
Uca  or  Atbens  scriptive  of  the  desperate  tyranny 
ud  Atdca.  ^f  iJjg  Turkish  government  Ac- 
cording to  a  census  taken  in  November,  1824, 
the  population  of  Athens  was  9040  souls,  and 
the  groas  revenue  of  Attica,  collected  in  eight 
months^  from  July  1824  to  February  1825,  only 
£2^300!  In  the  days  of  Pericles,  Athens  con- 
tained 21,000  freemen  and  400,000  slaves;  and 
the  gross  revenue  of  Athens  after  the  battle  of 
Cbfironea,  when  all  its  foreign  colonies  had 
been  lost,  was  £220,000,  equivalent  to  at  least 
£500,000  a  year  of  our  money.  The  population 
of  Athens  is  now  (1854)  80,000,  and  it  is  an- 
nually and  rapidly  increasing.  Facts  such  as 
these  reanire  no  comment:  they  speak  vol- 
umes, ana  accuse  alike  the  tyranny  of  the  Mo- 
>  Gordon,  U.  hammedan  and  the  selfishness  of 
1« ;  ReiMRt,  the  Christian  powers  of  western 
D«j.l4,iaM.  Europe." 

The  year  1826  opened  under  brighter  aus- 
lia  pices  to  the  Hellenic  cause  than  had 
Favoimble  hitherto  shone  upon  it  The  author- 
proycisof  ity  of  the  central  government  was 
2jJJ?j*  firmly  established,  the  discord  be- 
oTiaEr"^  tween  it  and  the  military  chiefs  had 
ceased,  and  the  energies  of  the  state 
might  be  turned  with  united  strength  against 
its  foreign  enemies.  A  new  loan  had  been  con- 
tracted for  in  London  of  £2,000,000,  at  the  rate 


of  £55ipaid  for  £100  of  debt  acknowledged,  so 
that  money  was  not  likely  to  prove  awanting. 
This  ample  fund,  however,  was  so  mismanaged 
and  frittered  away  by  the  Greek  committee  in 
London,  that  it  proved  of  much  less  real  service 
to  the  Greek  cause  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Sensible  from  the  experience  they  had 
nad  in  Candia  of  the  formidaole  nature  of  the 
Egyptian  regular  troops,  the  government  estab- 
lished sever^  corps,  which  were  to  receive  pay, 
and  act  as  regular  soldiers;  but  the  Jealousies 
of  the  chiefs,  and  the  disinclination  oi  the  peas- 
antry to  lengthened  service,  made  the  recruit- 
ing go  on  very  slowly.  Proud,  with  reason,  of 
their  glorious  successes  in  the  preceding  cam- 
paign, the  Greeks  entertained  a  sovereign  con- 
tempt for  the  Arabs  and  Egyptians ;  and  as  it 
had  become  evident  that  the  Tarks  on  the  main- 
land would  not  turn  out  any  more  to  attack 
them,  they  deemed  their  dangers  entirely  sur- 
mounted. All  eyes  were  turned  to  Patras,  which 
had  been  long  closely  blockaded  by  sea  and  land, 
and  was  now  reduced  to  great  extremities  from 
want  of  provisions.  At  sea  they  divided  their 
ships,  as  last  season,  into  two  fleets,  j  Qo^on 
one  of  which  watched  the  Darda-  u.ioo.lM; 
nelles,  while  the  other  was  intended  Ann.  Hist, 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  Egyptian  fleet*  ^^^^^t*^- 

The  Mohammedans  turned  the  winter  to  much 
better  account,  equipping  ships,  ]]g, 
levying  men,  laying  up  magazines  Preparations 
of  ammunition  and  provisions,  and  *»*"*™  Turka. 
making  every  preparation  for  a  vigorous  cam- 
paigp.  Numbers  of  French  officers  had  taken 
service  in  the  army  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  and 
brought  to  it  the  Jcnowledge  and  resources  of 
modern  military  art;  and  the  force  which  he 
was  now  prepared  to  put  at  the  disposal  of 
his  son,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  was  immense.  Thirty 
thousand  Arabs  had  been  trained  and  disci- 
plined under  foreign  officers  in  the  European 
manner,  and  had  attained  extraordinary  perfec- 
tion both  in  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  in  steadi- 
ness of  movement  in  large  masses.  Three  ex- 
peditions, each  consisting  of  eight  thousand 
men,  were  successively  to  sail  from  Alexandria 
to  convey  this  force  to  Candia  and  Bhodes; 
and  such  was  the  magnitude  of  the  naval  force 
at  his  disposal,  that  it  was  not  anticipatea  that 
the  Greeks  could  make  any  serious  resistance 
to  the  passage  of  the  lana  force.  The  efforts 
of  the  Turks  by  land  were  to  be  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  siege  of  Missolonghl,  the  bulwark 
of  western  Greece,  for  the  prosecution  of  which 
twenty  thousand  men  were  to  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Redschid  Pacha  by  the  concurring 
efforts  of  all  the  surrounding  pachas ;  and  they 
were  to  be  aided,  if  necessary,  by  a  detachment 
from  Ibrahim  Pacha's  Egyptians,  after  they  had 
completed  the  conquest  of  the  Morea.  ^o  at- 
tempt was  to  be  made  to  reduce  that  province 
by  invasion  from  the  land  side,  as  experience 
had  proved  that,  in  the  wasted  condition  of  the 
country,  any  army  adeauate  to  the  ,  j^^^  ^^^ 
undertaking  would  perish  from  want  Tiii.463; 
of  provisions,  or  fall  under  the  dead-  ^*J^f°»  **• 
ly  fire  of  the  Greek  musketeers.*       **^'  **^* 

As  was  anticipated,  the  expedition  succeeded 
in  crossing  the  sea  without  opposition.  The 
first  division,  conveying  seven  thousand  troops, 
sailed  from  Alexandria  on  the  20th,  and  appear- 
ed, to  the  amount  of  fifty  sail,  under  the  walls 
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of  Modon  OD  the  2Aih.  Februaiy.  Ibrahim  im- 
mediately disembarked  four  thousand 
Landing  of  ^^^^  *^^  ^"^"^  hundred  horse,  which 
Ibrahim  he  encamped  around  the  fortress, 
Pacha  at  and  the  same  day  reconnoitred  Old 
Feb *»4  NaTarino,  which  is  only  two  leagues 
distant  He  next  ordered  back  the 
ships  to  Suda  for  reinforcements^  and  on  21st 
^  March  seven  thousand  landed  at  Mo- 

March  13.  ^^^^  ^|j^  Greeks  meanwhile  not  being 
in  sufficient  strength  to  disturb  his  encampment. 
Feeling  himself  strong  enough  to  undertake 
the  siege  of  Navarino,  Ibrahim  took  a  position 

M  h2i  ^®^**™  ^*  ^^  *^®  ^^®'  "^^^^  twelve 
""  *  thousand  men.  Upon  this  the  Greek 
government,  at  last  fully  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  the  impending  danger,  appointed  Condurri- 
ottis  ^eneral-in-chief  m  the  Morea,  left  Misso- 
longhi  to  its  own  junta,  appointed  Ghouras  to 
combat  Odysseus,  whose  fidelity  by  this  time 
was  more  than  suspected,  and  directed  one  di- 
vision of  the  fleet  to  cruise  off  the  Dardanelles 
to  watch  the  Capitan  Pacha,  and  the  other  to 
proceed  to  Suda  to  watch  the  Egyptian  squad- 
ron. Condurriottis,  who  had  Mavrocordato 
with  him,  havii^  collected  twelve  thousand 
J  Ann  Hlat  ^^^  ^™  ^^  parts  of  the  Morea, 
vii.  403,  '  took  post  between  Kavarino  and 
405 ;  Gor-  Modon,  in  order  to  intercept  the 
don,  ii.  194,  communications  of  the  Egyptians 
between  the  two  places.^ 
Ibrahim,  well  aware  of  the  influence  of  early 
.J  success  in  all  warai,  but  especially  in 
Defbat  of  wars  of  opinion,  resolved  upon  im- 
thc  Greeks  mediately  commencing  operations, 
by  Ibrahim  Accordingly,  on  the  19th,  he  at- 
AprUlQ.  tacked  the  Greeks  with  four  thou- 
sand infantry  and  five  hundred  horse, 
and  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  superiority  of 
the  Egyptian  arms  and  discipline  became  ap- 
parent The  Greeks  were  disposed  in  a  semi- 
circle, with  Kara  Tasso  on  the  right,  and  Gorta 
Bozzaris  on  the  left,  and  for  some  time  made  a 
spirited  resistance.  At  length,  however,  Ibra- 
him, at  the  head  of  one  thousand  men,  pierced 
their  centre  with  fixed  bayonets,  a  weapon  to 
which,  strange  to  say,  the  Greeks  were  hither- 
to stj^ngers,  while  at  the  same  time  the  horse, 
dashmg  up  a  ravine  deemed  inaccessible,  com- 
pleted their  rout  Corta  Bozzaris  cut  his  waj 
through  with  great  difficulty ;  but  most  of  his 
'  brave  followers  were  slain  in  rescuing  him,  and 
the  Greeks  left  six  hundred  dead  on  the  field. 
This  battle,  though  the  forces  engaged  on  nei- 
ther side  amounted  to  five  thousand  men,  had 
a  decisive  effect  on  the  issue  of  the  campaign. 
It  established  the  superiority  of  the  Egyptian 
troops,  and  the  inability  of  the  Greeks  to  con- 
tena  with  them  in  the  open  field ;  and  by  re- 
lieving Ibrahim  of  all  apprehensions  of  beinff 
disturbed  during  the  progress  of  the  siege  of 
Navarino,  mainly  led  to  ttie  reduction  of  that 
place,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Egyptian 
lorcea  in  a  solid  way  in  the  Morea.  At  the 
same  time  the  consternation  of  the  Greeks  was 
increased  by  the  receipt  of  intelligence  that 
»  Ann.  Hiai.  ^®<^9<5^id  Pacha  had  seized  the  de- 
Yii.  405,  '  flies  of  Mnri-Noros,  and  appeared 
406;  Gor-  with  all  his  forces  before  Misso- 
don,  ii.  199,  longhi,  which  was  already  invest- 
ed." 
Such  was  the  consternation  among  the  Greeks 


produced  by  these  eoncurring  events,  that  Ibra- 
him next  day  attempted  to  carry  the        ^^ 
place  by  escalade ;  but  he  was  re-  cuitun  of 

Eulsed,  and  compelled  to  commence  Spbaeterim 
is  operations  against  it  in  regular  ^  Kwahim. 
form.  With  this  view,  he  directed  his  ^^  ' 
attack  in  the  first  instance  against  the  isle  of 
Sphact&riaf  immortalized  by  Thucydides  in  his 
narrative  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Toward 
success  in  this  enterprise  it  was  indispensable 
to  acquire  a  naval  superiority,  and*  this  was 
soon  secured  by  the  arrival,  on  Ist  May,  ^  . 
of  the  Egyptian  fleet  of  ninety  sail,  in-  ^ 
eluding  ten  frigates,  whom  Miaulis,  with  seven- 
teen sloops,  in  vain  endeavored  to  resist^  which 
disembarlced  four  thousand  men,  with  ample 
stores  and  ammunition,  to  aid  the  besiegera 
The  Egyptian  fleets  fivefold  superior  in  force 
to  the  Greek,  surrounded  Sphacteria,  and  es- 
tablished a  barrier  of  fifty  sail  between  it  and^ 
Miaulis,  who  cruised  in  the  offing,  watching  in^ 
vain  for  an  opportunity  of  eendmg  in  his  Sre- 
shipe^  or  assisting  his  belea^ered  countrymen. 
The  island  itself  was  accessible  only  at  a  single 
point  on  tlie  west  side,  which  was  defended  bj 
a  battery  of  three  guns,  manned  by  two  hun- 
dred men  under  General  Anagnostoraa^  with 
three  hundred  Ilydriote  sailors  to  work  the 
guna  The  little  garrison  defended  itself  for 
long  with  heroic  couraee ;  but  fifty  vessels  of 
war  surrounded  it^  and  by  landing  one  body 
of  troops  after  another,  at  length  succeeded  in 
ovei"powering  it  They  were  all  slain,  bravely 
combating  to  the  last:  Anagnostoras  and  So- 
hahini,  the  Hydrioto  commanders,  were  found 
among  the  thickest  of  the  slain.  The  brig  of 
Psamado  remained  in  the  harbor  of  the  island 
to  bring  away  its  captain,  tiie  Prince  Mavro- 
cordato. The  boat  sent  for  this  purpose,  how- 
ever, was  sunk  by  the  multitude  which  crowd- 
ed in,  and  Psamado,  left  on  the  shore  grievously 
wounded,  was  last  seen  with  one  hand  waving 
his  cap  to  encourage  his  crew,  with  the  other 
brandishing  his  cimeter  in  the  face  of  his  ene- 
miea  The  condition  of  the  brig  itself  seemed 
now  altogether  desperate,  for  after  having  lost 
half  its  crew,  it  had  to  fight  its  way  with  only 
eighteen  guns  through  the  enemy's  fleet  of  fifty 
sail,  mounting  flfteen  hundred!  But  then  was 
seen  what,  in  circumstances  the  most  hopeless^ 
human  heroism  can  effect  With  consummate 
skill  and  undaunted  courage,  the  crew,  disdain- 
ing all  summonses  to  surrender,  succeeded  in 
steering  their  devious  course  through  the  forest 
of  their  enemies'  masts,  and  bore  to  Hydra,  with 
the  standard  of  the  Cross  still  flying,  the  intel- 
ligence of  a  disaster  which  had  inflicted  a  great- 
er loss  on  that  island  than  they  had  sustained 
in  the  four  preceding  campaigns  What  mainly 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  brig  in  this 
marvelous  action,  was  the  knowl-  ij^„n,H|^ 
edge  which  the  enemy  had  of  the  res-  vm.  407, 
olution  of  the  crew  to  blow  her  up  409 ;  Oor- 
rather  than  be  taken,  which  deterred  ^J»  *»•  200, 
them  from  coming  to  close  quarters.' 

The  capture  of  Sphacteria  determined  the 
fate  of  Navarino  in  the  days  of  Ibra-        |^ 
him,  as  it  had  done  in  those  of  Per-  capture  of 
ides.     Ibrahim  next  directed  his  ef-  Navarino. 
forts  against  Zanchio,  a  castle  in  thi  ***y  *^- 
bay  inside  of  the  island,  situated  on  a  sandy 
tongue  of  land,  and  garrisoned  by  nine  hun- 
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dred  men.  After  a  gall«iit  resistance  it  was 
^  ^  forced  to  capitulate,  after  the  walls  had 
'  '  been  reduced  to  a  heap  of  loose  stones^ 
and  the  terms  were  honorably  observed  by  Ibra- 
ium ;  bat  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Modon,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  in  a  sally,  was  treated  ^ith  every 
indignity,  his  beard  being  plucked  oat  by  the 
roots,  and  he  died  in  a  dungeon  some  months 
afterward.  Master  of  this  castle  and  the  isl- 
and, Ibrahim  redoubled  his  efforts  against  Neo 
Castrwit  or  New  ^'avarino,  the  garrison  of  which 
had  but  a  scanty  supply  of  provisions  and  twen- 
ty barrels  of  gunpowder  left.  Having  ezbaost- 
€n1  these,  and  seeing  no  hopes  of  being  relieved 
by  sea,  they  were  obliged  to  capitulate,  which 
they  did  on  condition  that  they  snould  be  trans- 
ported to  Calamata,  under  protection  of  a  French 
sod  Austrian  veaseL  Ibrahim  religiously  ob- 
lerved  the  capitulation,  and  the  gamson,  which 
fltiil  eonaisted  of  eleven  hundred  men,  was  con- 
veyed in  safety  to  the  place  agreed  on.  Forty- 
six  guns  fell  into  Ibrahim's  hands  in  the  place, 
fie  treated  the  prisoners  kindly,  and  offered 
them  every  inducement  to  enter  his 
service;  but,  to  the  honor  of  the 
Greeks  be  it  spoken,  not  one  man 
proved  unfaithful  to  his  religion  and 
nis  country.^ 
Although  the  Greek  fleet  were  not  able  to 
lt4  prevent  the  fall  of  Navariuo,  ^et 

'TiTil  nil rr MOB  they  performed  several  shining 
cf tile  Gieeka.  exploits  in  endeavoring  to  re- 
^1 1^  lieve  it;    which   presaged   in  a 

manner  the  disaster  so  terrible  to  the  Crescent 
of  vhich  its  bay  was  destined  to  be  the  theatre. 
On  the  evening  of  the  18Ui,  Miaulia,  taking 
a<ivantage  of  a  favorable  wind,  glided,  with 
twenty-eight  ships,  into  the  channel  between 
the  isles  ot  Cabrera  and  Sapieoza  and  the  coasts 
and  approached  the  Egyptian  fleet  lyin^  at  an- 
chor under  the  walls  of  Modon.  Sleeping  the 
enemy  in  check  with  part  of  his  squadron,  Mi- 
aulis  launched,  with  the  aid  of  the  rest,  six  of 
his  fireships  against  the  ships  in  the  roads. 
They  proved  entirely  successful  One  of  them 
grappled  the  Asia,  of  fifty-four  guns;  others 
£uteued  on  two  corvettes  and  three  brigs  of 
tweoty-four  g^ns  each,  all  of  which,  with 
twenty  transports,  were  in  flames  in  a  few 
minute^  and  totally  consumed.  The  burning 
vesMls;  which  cast  a  broad  light  over'  the  bay, 
were  drifted  into  the  harbor,  and  it  was  only 
by  the  utmost  exertions  that  Ibrahim  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  the  remainder  of  the  fleets 
and  all  the  stores  and  marines  oi  the  army 
which  were  there  deposited,  from  destruc- 
a  4g.  Biai,  tion.  As  it  was,  the  fire  com- 
nil.  400, 419:  munieated  to  a  large  magazine  of 
^ytoj  iL  provisions  in  the  town,  which  was 
**»**•  entirely  consumed.' 
Another  naval  victory  of  still  greater  magni- 
1S».  ^°^^  graced  the  annals  of  the 
Tittorrorsekk-  ^^^^  navy  at  this  period.  On 
lavi  over  the  the  24th  May,  the  CapiUn  Pacha 
t jjiua  PaeHa.  pat  to  sea  from  thd  Dardanelles 
with  the  Turkish  squadron,  con- 
eiating  of  a  ship  of  the  line  of  sixty-six  guns, 
two  frigatee,  six  corvettes,  and  fifty  brigs  and 
transports,  many  of  which  bore  the  Auatrian 
eolora  As  they  had  on  board  a  vast  Quantity 
of  ammunition,  shells,  projectiles,  scuing-laa- 
den,  and  platforms,  it  was  supposed  their  des- 
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tination  was  Hydra  or  Samoa.  In  reality, 
however,  they  were  intended  for  the  siege  of 
Missolonghi,  on  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
which  the  Divan  were  now  intent  Sakhtouri 
no  sooner  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  Otto- 
man fleet  than  he  set  sail  from  Hydra,  and,  came 
up  with  them  as  they  were  beating  through 
the  straits  between  Andros  and  Euboea,  and  m- 
stantly  breaking  their  line,  sent  the  dreaded 
fireships  among  them.  Two  of  them  grappled 
the  sixiy-six-2un  ship,  and  blew  her  up,  with 
eight  hundred  men  on  board,  the  whole  treas- 
ure of  the  fleets  and  the  Capitan  Pacha's  flag. 
He  himself  narrowly  escaped,  by  gettinff  into 
a  smaller  vessel  a  &w  minutes  before  the  ex- 
plosion took  place.  Another  frigate  of  thirty- 
four  guns  was  at  the  same  time  burnt  by  the 
flreships  on  the  left  Upon  this  the  Turkish 
fleet  fled  in  all  directions ;  twenty  found  refuge 
in  Garysto  and  Suda,  but  five  Austrian  tran^ 
ports  were  taken,  with  thirteen  hundred  bar- 
rels of  powder  and  great  military  stores ;  and 
another  corvette,  chased  by  two  Greek  brig^ 
was  run  ashore  on  the  rocks  of  Syra,  and  burned 
by  her  crew,  who  afterward  surrendered  to  the 
un warlike  inhabitants  of  the  island.  Bo  much 
were  the  Greeks  elated  and  the  Turks  depress- 
ed by  these  advantages,  that  the  former  pro- 
ceeded to  blockade  Suda,  and  drove  the  Otto- 
man fleet  of  forty  sail  into  the  harbor,  after 
burning  a  flne  corvette  of  twenty-eight  gunSb 
But  a  storm  having  dispersed  the  Greek  fleet, 
the  Capitan  Pacha  weighed  anchor  on  the  28d, 
and  reached  Navarino  on  the  4th  July,  where 
he  disembarked  four  thousand  Alba-  ^  ruoA^ 
nians,  six  hundred  horse,  and  twelve  ggg^  909  • 
hundred  pioneers,  who  proved  of  the  811 ;  Ann« 
utmost  value  to  the  land  forces  in  the  ?*»*•  ^^ 
Morea.'  ^^^ 

By  the  acquisition  of  Navarino,  Ibrahim  had 
secured  an  excellent  base  of  opera- 
tions  resting  on  that  place,  Coron,  gaee«MM  of 
and  M^don,  and  communicating  ibreblm,  and 
readily  by  sea  with  his  reserves  in  gallani  reaisi- 
Suda  and  Alexandria.  Having  gain-  JX"*"^ 
ed  thisadvantage,  hisnextmove  was 
to  extend  himself  in  the  interior;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  advanced  against  Arcadia  in  two  col- 
umns. The  flrst  succeeded  in  surprising 
and  sacking  Arcadia ;  but  Ibrahim's  own  ^^  ' 
column,  which  took  the  road  over  the  mountains 
of  Aya,  sustained  a  ruder  encounter.  In  the  pass 
of  Pedimon  they  met  Papa  Flessa,  one  of  the 
bravest  chiefe  of  the  Morea,  who,  although  de- 
sorted  by  eight  hundred  of  his  troops,  nobly 
stood  his  ground,  like  another  Leonidas,  at  the 
head  of  three  hundred  resolute  men.  They 
long  made  good  the  pass,  and  repulsed  all  the 
attacks  of  the  Mussulmans*  ten  tunes  more  nu- 
merous; until  at  length  Ibrahim,  drawing  his 
cimeter,  himself  headed  a  general  chaise  of  his 
Arabs  on  the  Greeks,  whose  ammunition  was 
now  exhausted.  In  the  desperate  hand-to- 
hand  struggle  which  ensued  with  sabres,  bay- 
onets, and  the  but-ends  of  muskets,  all  the 
Greeks  were  slain  except  two,  who,  severely 
wounded,  passed  for  dead  among  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  countrymen.  The  corpees  were 
assembled  in  a  heap  by  the  victo-  ,  ^^^^^  „ 
.rious  Arabs,  who  cut  on  the  heads  si5,  316 ;  An. 
of  their  antagonists:*  on  their  tu-  Hist.  vUL  41ft, 
mulus,  as  on  that  of  their  prede-  ^^^' 
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oeesoTB  at  Thermopylae,  might  be  placed  the 
well-known  lines — 

*'  Go,  stranger,  and  at  Lacedttmon  tell 
That  here,  obedient  to  her  laws,  we  fell." 

After  this  success,  the  army  of  Ibrahim  was 
]S7.  mustered  to  ascertain  its  streng^, 
Farther  rac-  with  a  view  to  future  operations. 
JJ"??  ***"  .  It  was  found  to  consist  of  seven 
capture©"  thousand  eight  hundred  combat- 
Tripoiiiza.  ants,  the  remains  of  fifteen  thou- 
Jane  20.  g^nd  who  had  lauded  in  the  Morea ; 
to  such  a  degree  had  sickness,  famine,  and  the 
Bword  of  the  Greeks  diminished  his  formidable 
battalions.  Ibrahim,  however,  was  not  a  man 
to  halt  in  the  career  of  success;  and,  profiting 
by  the  terror  which  his  victories  had  inspired, 
he  resolved  to  push  his  advantages  to  the  ut- 
most, and  advance  upon  TripoUtza.  Coloco- 
troni,  on  his  side,  had  collected  seven  thousand 
mountaineers,  with  whom  he  tried  to  arrest  the 
enemy  in  the  defiles.  After  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance, however,  Ibrahim  succeeded  in  turning 
the  GreekS)  and  forcing  them  to  abandon  their 
posts;  and  the  road  to  Ti-ipolitza  being  now 
open,  Colocotroni  sent  orders  to  the  inhabitants 
to  bum  their  houses  and  evacuate  the  place, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  E^'ptians  without  resistance  on 
the  28a.  Having  placed  a  garrison  there,  and 
g^ven  his  troops  a  few  hours  rest,  Ibrahim  con- 
tinued his  march  toward  Napoli  di  Romania. 
From  a  lofty  point  of  the  road  he  caught  a  view 
of  Hydra,  ana,  stretching  out  his  hand,  exclaim- 
ed, "Ah I  little  England,  how  long  wilt  thou 
escape  me?*'  So  rapid  was  his  march,  so  unex- 
pected his  approach,  that  no  preparations  had 
oeen  made  in  the  capital  for  defense ;  and  had 
he  at  once  advanced  to  the  gates,  he  would  in 
all  probability  have  made  himself  master  of  it 
IpBuanti,  however,  took  post  with  two  hundred 
t      OK   ^"^  fifty  men  at  the  important  position 

ones  of  the  government  were  placed,  and  de- 
fended it  witli  such  resolution  that  the  Arabs 
were  forced  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  four  hun- 
dred men,  and  Napoli  was  saved.  Ibrahim, 
nndin^  that  his  eoup^-main  on  the  capital 
had  failed,  and  not  bein^  in  sufficient  strength 
*  Gordon  ii.  ^  attempt  its  reduction  in  form, 
210, 219  ;*An.  tumed  aside  to  Argos,  which  was 
Hist.  Till.  416,  burned  and  abandoned  at  his  ap- 
*^*"  proadL^ 

When  Ibrahim  made  his  dash  at  Napoli  di 
128.         Romania,  Colocotroni  and  the  other 
Fresh  dcnltat    chiefs  of  the  Morea  assembled  with 
of  the  Greeks,  twelve  thousand  men  in  his  rear, 
^^*  with  a  view  to  cut  off  his  com- 

munication with  Navarino.  As  he  was  without 
magazines,  and  the  country  was  entirely  wasted, 
they  hoped  to  reduce  him  to  the  necessity  of 
capitulating,  as  they  had  done  Dramalis'  men 
two  yeare  before,  "but  they  soon  found  they 
had  a  very  different  enemy  to  deal  with  from 
his  confused  rabble  of  Osmanli  horsemen.  The 
Greek  generals  stood  firm  at  Tricorphse,  through 
which  Ibrahim  required  to  pass  in  his  retreat, 
and  this  brought  on  a  general  action.  It  was 
long  contested  with  the  utmost  bravery  on  both 
Bides;  but  at  length  a  body  of  horse  having  ap- 
peared in  the  rear  of  Tncorph«,  and  getting 
into  the  rear  of  the  Corinthians,  they  took  to 
flight,  and  their  rout  drew  after  it  tibat  of  the  I 


whole  army.  Four  hundred  were  slain  on  the 
spot,  including  thirteen  chiefs  of  note,  and  eight 
hundred  made  prisoners.  Old  Colocotroni  him- 
self^ after  having*  done  all  he  could  to  rally  Lis 
men,  with  difficulty  saved  himself  on  a  bag- 
gage-mule. Such  was  the  terror  inspired  by 
this  victory,  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Morea 
never  again  ventured  to  face  the  Eg^'ptians  in 
the  open  field ;  and  such  was  the  ascendency 
which  they  had  acc^uired,  that  on  the  morning 
of  the  21st>  Ipsilanti's  corps,  four  thou- 
sand  strong,  dispersed  at  the  sight  of  ^  '*■ 
an  Egyi^itian  battalion  and  a  few  horsemen. 
After  tnis,  the  campaign,  in  a.  military  point  of 
view,  in  the  Morea,  was  at  an  end,  as  the  Greek 
chiefe  never  ventured  again  to  meet  the  enemy 
in  large  bodies;  but  they  occupied  the  mount- 
ains, and  cut  off  several  Arab  detachments 
which  were  ravaging  the  plains,  from  n^hich 
Ibrahim,  after  burning  the  houses,  drove  away 
the  inhabitants  as  slaves  without  mercy.  A 
market  was  opened  at  Modon  for  the  sale  of 
captives  of  both  sexes,  who  were  crowded  in 
dungeons,  loaded  with  irons,  unmercifully 
beaten  by  their  guards,  and  often  murdered 
in  pure  wanton  cruelty  during  the  night 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  severity  with  which 
they  were  treated,  that,  in  compar-  i  Gorton  ii. 
ison  of  it,  the  old  Turkish  system  210,  Hi ;  An. 
of  beheading  or  blowinff  from  the  J^-  *n'-*20, 
mouth  of  a  gun  every  male  prisoner  jroni's  Di>^ 
above  sixteen  years  of  age,  might  patch,  Juiy  8 
be  considered  as  merciful.*  (®J)»  i^25« 

While    these   successes    were    shaking  the 
Greek  power  in  the  Morea,  and  es-        j^g 
tablishing  Ibrahim  in  a  solid  manner  commenoe- 
in  that  peninsula,  Redschid  Pacha  meniorihe 
had  commenced  his  operations  be-  JfJSJ^oJ! 
fore  Missolonghi,  and  that  memor-  ghi,  and  de- 
able   siege   had  begun  which  has  scnptionof 
given  that   town    a  name   beside  J*^^!?' 
Numantia    and   Saragossa   in    the     ^ 
archives  of  the  human  race.     Redschid,  whose 
manners  were  as  popular  as  his  abilities  were 
distinguished,   established   himself  at  Janina 
early   in   January,   where  he   began   paying 
assiduous  court  to  the  Albanians,  many  of 
whom  he  induced  to  join  his  standard.    Deem- 
ing himself  in  sufficient  strength  to  undertake 
the  siege,  he  suddenly  appeared  before  Misso- 
longhi on  the  17th  April.     That  town,  bnilt  on 
the  edge  of  a  marshy  plain,  bounded  by  the 
hills  of  Zygos,  is  protected  toward  the  sea  bj 
shallow  laeoons,  extending  ten  miles  along  the 
coast,  and  five  miles  broad,  and,  like  the  lagunis 
of  Venice,  navigable,  save  in  a  few  tortuous 
channels,  only  in  the  flat-bottomed  boats  of  the 
natives,  who  derive  abundant  wealth  from  the 
produce  of  their  ample  fisheries.    The  main 
channel  to  the  south  is  commanded  by  the 
mud-bank  and  blockhouse  of  Vassalidi;  those 
to  the  north  by  the  fortified  islets  of  Poros  and 
Anatolicon.     Under    Lord   Byron's  direction 
(who  unhappily  died  on  April  19,  1824),  and 
with  the  am  of  the  funds  his  generosity  con- 
tributed, the  Greeks  had  applied  themselves 
diligently  to  strengthening  the  fortifications  of     | 
the  place,  and  something  like  bastions,  ravelins,     I 
and  lunettes  had  been  constructed  in  advance    I 
of  the  mud  rampart  faced  with  stone,  which, 
witli  a  ditch  in   front,   constituted  the  sole    | 
original  protection  of  the  place.    But  they 
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were  far  from  being  complete ;  for  the  entire 
Artillery  mounted  on  the  fortress,  exclusive  of 
those  on  Yassalidi  and  Anstolicon,  was  only 
forty-eight  guns  and  four  howitzers.  But  the 
garrison  swelled  to  five  thousand  fighting  men 
by  the  influx  of  the  armed  peasants  flying  be- 
fore the  approach  of  the  Turks^  and,  directed 
by  Nothi  feozzaria  and  Niketas,  was  animated 
by  the  best  spirit ;  and,  recollecting  with  con- 
scious pride  its  successful  defense  during  the 
iconion  ^"^  siege,  anticipated  nothing  but 
ii  nirw  triumph  from  the  result  of  the  sec- 
ond.* 
For  ten  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Turks, 
tfie  operations  on  both  sides  con- 
sisted of  petty  skirmishes  only ;  but 
on  the  7th  May  the  first  parallel 
was  opened  at  the  dbtance  of  six 
hundred  paces  from  the  east  of  the 
town.  During  the  remainder  of 
May  and  June,  Redschid,  who  had  by  no  means 
the  skill  in  sieges  of  Marlborough  or  Berwick, 
continued  to  push  his  approaches  under  an  in- 
j  .  ^  cessant  fire  from  the  guns  of  the  place. 
^  On  the  2d  July  the  besieged  sprung  a 
mine,  and,  sallying  out,  gained  considerable 
success,  and  took  seven  standards ;  but  a  week 
Jni  10  *^®''  ^^^'^^  hopes  were  cruelly  dashed 
^  *  by  the  appearance  of  the  Capitan  Pacha 
in  the  bay  with  fifty-five  sail,  carrying  five 
thousand  men,  and  great  stores  of  siege  equi- 
page, which,  notwithstanding  the  losses  he  had 
sustained  in  the  conflicts  in  the  Archipelago, 
he  had  contrived  to  bring  through.  Animated 
by  this  reinforcement,  the  siege  was  prosecuted 
with  redoubled  activity;  and  although  they 
bravely  repulsed  several  assaults,  the  situation 
of  the  garnson  was  by  the  middle  of  July  well- 
nigh  desperate  from  want  of  provisions.  Their 
only  hope  was  in  the  Hellenic  marine,  which 
J  .  jg  at  length  made  its  appearance  on  the 
^  '  29th  under  Sakhtouri  and  Miaulis. 
Apprehensive  that  the  Greeks  would  succeed 
in  throwing  supplies  into  the  place,  the  Turkish 
commander  resolved  on  an  immediate  assault^ 
j^  «  which  was  delivered  on  Au^st  2.  For 
^"  two  hours  and  a  half  a  ternble  fire  of 
all  arms  was  kept  up  on  the  breaches,  a  mine 
having  been  sprung  under  a  battery,  and  the 
Turks  advanced  in  five  columns  with  such 
resolution  that  twenty  standards  were  planted 
on  the  ruins  of  the  work.  The  Greeks,  how- 
ever, returned  to  the  charge,  bayo- 
neted all  the  Turks  who  had  got  in, 
and  ultimately  repulsed  the  assault 
at  all  points,  with  a  loss  of  fifteen 
hundred  men  to  the  besiegers.' 
This  success  was  followed  by  an  advantage 
Ijj  still  more  important,  gained  next 

Raising' of  ^f^J  at  sea.  Notwithstanding  their 
the  blockade  great  inferiority  offorces,  the  Greeks, 
AifSrJS?"  f®^  ^y  Miaulis  and  Sakhtouri,  boldly 
J^.  3,  advanced  against  the  Turkish  fleet ; 

and  after  exchanging  a  few  broad- 
sides, three  fireships  made  a  dasn  at  the  Capi- 
tan Pacha.  He  was  so  terrified  at  their  ap- 
proach that  he  crowded  all  sail  to  escape ;  the 
whole  fleet  followed  his  example,  and  such  was 
the  general  terror  that,  in  passing  Zante  on  the 
5th  May,  they  hauled  their  wind  to  avoid  an 
cnconntcr  with  seven  Greek  brigs,  and  never 
ceased  their  flight  till  they  found  shelter  in  the 
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harbor  of  Alexandria.  Encouraged  by  this 
brilliant  success,  and  entirely  relieved  from 
want  by  the  supplies  which  the  Greek  fleet 
threw  in  on  the  following  dav,  the  garrison 
concerted  a  general  attack  on  the  Turkish  lines 
with  the  commanders  of  the  squadron.  The 
Greek  launches,  accordingly,  well  manned, 
entered  the  li^oons  by  the  Vassalidi  channel, 
captured  five  Turkish  boats,  and  drove  Jussuf 
Pacha  himself  ashore.  At  the  same  time  fifteen 
hundred  chosen  men  made  a  sally  from  the 
town,  carried  four  batteries  by  as-  ^  ^^  . 
sault,  and  returned  to  their  walls,  u.236,%; 
after  a  bloody  contest  of  four  hoifrs,  Ann.  Hist.* 
with  arms,  twelve  standards,  and  T^^-  *5®» 
some  hundred  prisoners.* 

This  succession  of  adverse  events  made  no 
impression  on  the  stern  and  resolute  ^ 

soul  of  Redschid  Pacha.     Having  Attack  on 
failed  in  taking  the  town  either  by  the  town  by 
famine  or  assault,  he  resolved  upon  *  ^?""4» 
a  plan  akin  to  that  by  which  Alex-  JJ^.*^ 
ander  reduced  Tyre  in  ancient^  and 
Richelieu,  Rochelle  in  modem  times.     He  be- 

fan  constructing  a  vast  mound  of  earth,  which 
e  pushed  forward  from  his  lines  toward  the 
Franklin  battery.  It  was  soon  one  hundred 
and  sixty  yards  lon^  and  twelve  broad,  and 
entirely  bestrode  the  intervening  gulf;  and  the 
advanced  end  of  it  being  higher  man  the  bat- 
tery, his  troops  commanded  it,  and,  firing  down, 
slew  nine  Greeks.  The  battery  thus  became 
untenable,  and  the  Turks  effected  a  lodgment 
in  It,  where  they  immediately  intrenched  them- 
selves. The  Greeks  upon  this  retrenched  them- 
selves on  each  side  of  the  battery,  and  for 
fifteen  days  both  parties  labored  assiduously  in 
laj^ing  sandbags,  fascines,  and  gabionsj,  and 
heightening  their  respective  bulwarks.  At 
length,  however,  the  THirks  solidly  established 
themselves  in  the  Franklin  battery,  and,  sink- 
ing three  mines,  threatened  to  blow  up  the 
inner  retrenchments.  The  Greeks,  see-  . 
ing  that  if  this  was  done  they  would  ^'  '* 
soon  be  masters  of  the  place,  prepared  a  fou- 
gass  with  three  of  their  largest  bombs  under 
the  head  of  the  sap,  which  they  fired  .  ,. 
on  the  81st  The  explosion,  which  "* 
was  very  violent,  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
rush  of  the  Greeks  into  the  battery,  which  was 
as  stoutly  defended  by  the  Turks.  At  length, 
after  a  bloody  contest,  which  lasted  till  mid- 
night, and  in  the  course  of  which  the  bastion 
was  taken  and  retaken  seven  times,  it  finally 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Chris-  ,  Gordon 
tians,  who  not  only  regained  their  ii.237,23i; 
own  work,  but  destroyed  the  entire  Ann.  Hiat. 
head  of  the  mound,  by  which  it  had  J^'^*  ^^' 
been  so  seriously  endangered.' 

Though  the  losses  of  the  besieged  during  the 
last  month  in  these  repeated  and  san-  ^^2 
guinary  assaults  had  been  very  severe,  a  third 
yet  they  had  been  nearly  made  up  by  aaaault  la 
supplies  of  men  from  the  country,  the  ^jralaed. 
communication  with  which  was  still  kept  open, 
and,  since  the  naval  blockade  had  been  raised, 
by  succors  thrown  in  by  sea.  In  the  beginning 
of  September  the  garnson  was  still  four  thou- 
sand stronff,  and  fourteen  thousand  rations  were 
daily  distributed  to  them  and  their  families 
The  losses,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  besiegers 
had  been  fully  as  great  as  those  of  the  besieged, 
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and  it  was  hard  to  saj  which  stood  in  the 
most  periloos  situation,  for  the  mountaineers 
hung  m  rear  of  the  Ottoman  army,  and  on  the 
least  reverse  their  hostility  might  be  expected 
to  be  most  formidable.  The  Greek  journals 
were  already  raising  the  shout  of  victory,  and 
anticipating  the  speedy  abandonment  of  the 
siege  oy  Redschid  Facha,  and  with  a  command- 
er of  less  resolution  and  firmness  this  would 
probably  have  been  the  case ;  but  he  was  not 
less  persevering  than  his  opponents— difficulties 
only  the  more  strongly  roused  his  ih^lent  souL 
With  incredible  diligence  he  again  collected  his 
scattered  materials,  and  pushed  forward  his 
mole  a  second  time  toward  the  Frank- 
^^  *  lin  battery.  Again  the  Greeks  worked 
out  a  mine  under  its  head,  which  they  loaded 
with  a  fougass,  and  exploded  when  the  Turks 
were  within  the  bastion.  The  battery,  the  head 
of  the  mole,  and  a  crowd  of  Mohammedans  upon 
it,  were  at  once  blown  into  the  air:  a  storm  of 
grape  and  musketry  completed  the  destruction 
of  the  entire  front  of  the  column,  and  the  re- 
,  (jorton  ™*inder  took  to  flighty  leav  ing  twelve 
il.  330,  £40;  hundred  of  the  bravest  of  their  num- 
Ann.  Hist,  ber  slain  or  badly  wounded  on  the 
viii.  430  mound.* 
Such  was  the  loss  of  Redschid  Pacha  in  these 
'  desperate  assaults,  that  his  army, 
Critical  po»l-  ^J  *^®  ®^^  ^'  October,  had  dwin- 
tion  of  the  died  to  three  thousand  men,  a  force 
TuTlcB,  and  not  larger  than  that  of  the  besieged. 
Sthel'iSi.  Withdrawing.therefore,entirelyhi8 
advanced  works,  hemerelv  strength- 
ened his  lines  round  his  magazines,  m  order  to 
maintain  his  ground  near  the  place  till  the  re- 
turn of  spring  enabled  the  Capitan  Paoha  to 
bring  him  reinforcements.  The  Greeks  were 
in  the  highest  spirits ;  their  cruisers  were  con- 
stantly in  sight ;  not  an  enemy's  flag  was  to  be 
seen ;  aniple  supplies  of  provisions  were  brought 
in  from  Zante  in  flat-bottomed  boats;  and  they 
were  already  planning  a  combined  attack  by 
sea  and  land  on  the  lotrks,  which  the  strength 
of  the  works  erected  by  them  around  their  mag- 
azines alone  prevented  them  from  carrying  into 
effect  But  the  Sultan,  irritated  rather  than 
intimidated  by  this  succession  of  disasters,  and 
re^ardin^  the  fall  of  Missolonghi  as  an  event 
with  which  the  termination  of  the  Greek  wor, 
and  possibly  the  existence  of  his  own  empire, 
was  wound  up^  was  at  the  same  time  making 
the  most  formidable  preparations  for  its  subju- 
gation. He  determined  on  a  combined  attack 
on  the  place  with  the  whole  forces  of  Turkey, 
Egypt»  and  Barbary.  With  this  view  the  Capi- 
tan Pacha  received  orders  to  put  to  sea  directly 
from  Alexandria,  with  all  the  ti-oops  the  Pacha 
of  Egypt  could  collect,  which  were  to  be  placed 
under  the  command  of  Ibrahim,  who  was  to 
bring  up  all  he  could  assemble  from  the  Morea. 
Ten  thousand  iufantr)r,  eight  hundred  regulars, 
and  twelve  hundred  irregulars^  were  embarked 
on  board  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
vessels,  of  which  seventy-nine  were  of  war,  in- 
cluding nine  frigates,  and  with  these  formidable 
forces  he  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Navarino  on 
the  6th  November.  Meanwhile  Ibrahim,  with 
four  thousand  men,  proceeding  toward  Misso- 
longhi by  land,  forced  with  heavy  loss  the 
marshes  of  the  Alphcus^  and  fighting  all  the 
way,  often  at  great  disadvant^e,  at  length 


united  his  forces  to  those  of  Redschid  in  the 
middle  of  December.  Meanwhile  the  Greeks 
on  their  side  had  also  received  a  reinforcement 
of  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  large  supplies  of 
provisions  and  ammunition,  which  Miaulis 
brought  up,  and  with  great  skill  and  valor 
threw  in,  despite  the  Turkish  blockade.  This 
so  raised  their  spirits  that  they  anxiously  ex- 
pected the  general  assault  with  which  J  .  J,, 
they  were  threatened  from  the  com-  viu?4X7;"*' 
bined  forces  of  Turkey  and  Egypt,  Gordon,  a. 
now  mustering  twentv-five  thousand  |JJ»  ?**♦„- 
land  troops,  besides  the  sea  forces.^         *  "* 

During  t'  ese  prolonged  operations  the  gar- 
rison of  Missolonghi  had  evinced  ^^5, 
the  most  unshaken  fortitude.  Be-  Heroic  spirit 
tween  sickness,  famine,  and  the  oftbegani- 
sword,  they  had  buried  fifteen  hun-  ■°"' 
dred  of  their  number;  the  town  was  in  ruins^ 
the  walls  and  bastions  breached  in  almost  evei^' 
quarter,  and  the  strength  of  the  survivors  of 
tne  garrison  exhausted  by  incessant  watching 
and  combating  for  nine  months ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  supplies  they  had  received,  provisions  were 
again  oecomine  scarce,  and  they^  were  threat- 
ened with  the  horrors  of  famine  in  addition  to 
their  other  calamities.  Yet  even  in  these  des- 
perate circumstances  they  had  never  flinched 
for  an  instant — ^not  a  thought  of  surrender  had 
ever  crossed  their  minds;  the  standard  of  the 
Cross  waved  as  proudly  on  their  ruined  ram- 
parts as  ever  it  had  done  in  the  days  of  their 
triumph  and  festivity.  As  far  as  their  eyes 
could  reach,  the  sea  was  covered  with  Mussul- 
man pendants;  and  the  daily  increasing  num- 
ber of  batteries  and  field-works  in  the  plain, 
studded  with  the  wreck  of  the  siege,  gave  fear- 
ful note  of  the  preparations  making  against 
them ;  while  a  priest,  two  women,  and  several 
children,  impaled  alive  in  front  of  the  besiegers* 
lineS)  told  but  too  plainly  the  fate  which  awaited 
themselves  if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  their 
ruthless  enemies.  Yet  even  in  these  awful  cir- 
cumstances, and  when  threatened  with  an  as- 
sault from  twenty  thousand  ferocious  barbari- 
ans, they  had  the  resolution  to  refuse  an  offer 
of  capitulation,  even  when  transmit- 
ted  bv  a  British  naval  officer,  whose  254^"*  "" 
vessel  wos  at  anchor  in  the  bay.* 

The  whole  of  February  and  March  was  spent 
in  a  succession  of  conflicts^  at  differ-        135. 
ent  outworks,  between  the  contend-  Progress  of 
ing  parties,  in  which,  though  success  '•**  Turks, 
was  various,  and  the  besieged  always  combated 
with  the  most  heroic  courage,  tlie  scales  upon 
the  whole  preponderated  in  favor  of  the  besieg- 
ers.   The  islet  of  Yassalidi  was  first 
stormed,  the  battery  of  Dolma  next     "*^ 
carried,  and  at  length  the  garrison  of  Anatoli- 
con,  having  exhausted  all  their  means  of  defense, 
capitulated,  and  were  conveyed  to  Arta,  stipu- 
lating only  for  their  lives.     The  convent  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  a  fortified  post  half  a  mile  to  the 
southeast  of  Missolonghi,   was  next 
carried,  after  a  frightful  assault,  in  **"*"  **• 
which  one  thousand  Turks  and  Arabs  fell,  and 
their  dead  bodies  fioated  about  in  the  laguna^^ 
and  literally  stained  their  waters  with  blood. 
Such  was  tne  consternation  of  the  Moslems  at 
this  bloody  conquest,  that  if  the  besieged  had 
thought  fit  to  evacuate  the  place  the  fol-  .    ^ 
lowing  night  they  would  have  encoun-    ^      ' 
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tered  no  oppoution.  But  they  were  sustained 
amidst  all  tneir  disasters  by  tJieir  heroic  spirit, 
I  j^g^  gi^  and  entertained  hopes  of  being  re- 
ix. 41 1,419-  Heved  by  the  Greek  fleet;  so  thev 
Gordoo^u.  held  by  their  ruined  and  blood- 
*5*»  **>.  stained  battlements.' 
In  this  hope,  however,  they  were  disappoint- 
ed.  Miaulis,  with  the  Greek  flotil- 
N<Me  bMl  n-  ^  consisting  of  forty  sail,  hove  in 
aoiotion  ofthe  sight,  and  by  means  of  a  narrow 
garrison.  creek  concealed  by  reeds  contriTed 
Apnl  IS.  ^  communicate  with  the  garrison, 

from  whom  he  learned  their  extreme  distress. 
But  the  force  of  the  Turks  was  such  as  to  ex- 
clude the  possibility  of  a  direct  attack ;  and  he 
had  not  sufficient  small  craft  to  force  his  pas- 
sage, now  that  Vassalidi  was  lost,  up  to  the 
town;  he  was  forced  to  write  to  Napoli  for 
more  small  craft  to  execute  iiis  project  But 
er«  be  could  do  so  the  fate  of  Missolonghi  was 
decided;  the  last  act  of  the  glorious  tragedy 
bad  arrived.  Since  the  Ist  April  no  rations  had 
been  distributed;  the  firing  had  driven  away 
every  kind  of  fish,  and  the  people  subsisted  on 
eats,  rats,  raw  hides,  and  sea-weed.  But  even 
these  deplorable  resources  were  ere  long  ex- 
hausted ;  absolute  famine  stared  the  wretched 
inhabitants,  with  their  wives  and  children,  in  the 
&ee ;  the  earth  was  strewed  with  the  wounded, 
the  sick,  the  famished,  and  the  dying,  for  whom 
there  was  neither  food,  nor  beds«  nor  medicines, 
nor  assistance.  Three  days  more,  and  not  a 
living  soul  would  remain  within  the  walls  from 
absolute  famine.  Yet  even  in  these  desperate 
AnriiSQ.  ^circumstances  they  again  refused  to 
^^"^  capitulate  on  the  same  terms  which 
Anatolicon  had  accepted,  and  determined  that 
if  they  were  forced  to  abandon  the  JplAce  it 
should  be  with  arms  in  their  hands.  They  re- 
solved on  the  desperate  attempt  to  cut  their 
way  through  the  enemy's  lines  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  if  they  could  not 
I  Gordon,  escape,  at  least  die  with  arms  in 
It  tS9, 901 :  their  hands,  combating  for  their 
Ann.  Hist.    i>eU<rion,   their  country,   and  their 

Between  the  10th  and  20th  April  great  num- 
130^        bers  of  persons  in  the  town  died  ot 
Greek  plan    famine  and  the  rapid  diminution  of 
ofagvaersl  the  miserable  means  of  subsistence 
■**"*"•  proved  that  the  desperate  attempt 

CO 'lid  no  longer  be  delayed.  An  attempt  of 
Colonel  Fabvier  to  disturb  the  besiegers  in  rear, 
with  fifteen  hundred  men  from  Attica,  was  de- 
feated. Miaulis  in  vain  strove  to  force  the  mar- 
itime blockade  with  a  third  of  the  forces  of  his 
opponents.  In  these  ciraumstances  a  census 
was  taken  of  the  remaining  inhabitants,  and  it 
was  found  there  were  three  thousand  men  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms,  a  thousand  unfit  to  wield 
them,  and  five  thousand  women  and  children.. 
It  was  a^eed  that  the  sortie  should  take  place 
on  the  night  of  the  22d,  and  be  executed  in  the 
following  manner:  The  three  thousand  fighting 
men,  with  all  the  convalescents,  were  to  throw 
themselves  headlong  on  the  besiegers'  lines, 
force  a  way  through,  and  open  a  passage  for 
the  non-combatants,  women,  and  children ;  and 
then  the  whole,  issuing  silently  from  the  east- 
em  face  of  the  rampart,  should  lie  prostrate  till 
they  received  a  signal  from  their  xriends  with- 
out: they  were  then  to|  break  into  two  divi- 


sions, each  headed  by  fifteen  hundred  fighting 
men,  and  endeavor  to  force  their  way  through 
Ibrahim's  camp,  and  reunite  in  a  ,  qq^^qq 
vineyard  a  league  and  a  half  from  li.  soo,  201 ; 
Missolonghi,  and  pursue  their  way  Ann.  Hist.  * 
together  toward  Salona.'  ^'  *'^»  ^**- 

This  extraordinary  and  heroic  attempt  met 
with  a  success  whicn  could  hardly        ._    • 
have  been  anticipated.     The  women  coimnenee- 
generally  put  on  male  attire,  and  mcntoruie 
carried  pistols  and  daggers  in  their  T^'IiT'oa 
girdles,  and  weapons  were  given  to     ^ 
SQch  of  the  bo^-s  as  had  strength  to  use  them. 
The  gunners  were  ordered  to  spike  and  over- 
turn their  guns  before  leaving  the  ramparta. 
The  hopes  of  the  besieged  were  high,  and  their 
courage  equal  to  any  trial ;  but  the  difiiculties 
they  bad  to  encounter  were  much  greater  than 
haa  been  anticipated,  owing  to  a  Bulgarian  de- 
serter having  revealed  the  design  to  Ibrahim, 
who  made  every  disposition  to  frustrate  it    At 
the  appointed  hour,  the  garrison,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  assembled  at  night,  crossed 
the  moat  in  silence,  and  lay  quiet,  with  their 
faces  on  the  earth,  on  the  opposite  bank.    Pres- 
ently, however,  the  nailing  of  the  bridges  over 
the  moat,  and  the  wailing  of  the  women  and 
children  at  leaving  their  homes,  attracted  Ibra- 
him's attention  to  the  quarter  where  the  sortie 
was  to  be  made,  and  a  violent  fire  of  ^rape  and 
musketry  was  directed  against  it,  which  killed 
and  wounded  several    For  an  hour  they  lay 
prostrate  in  the  dark  under  this  ffalling  fire^. 
waiting  for  a  signal  from  Karaiskaski  without^ 
who  had  been  warned  of  the  project,  and  was 
to  aid  it  by  an  attack  on  the  besiegers'  lines 
with  his  Albanians ;  but  none  such  was  heard^ 
and  at  length  their  situation  became  intoler- 
able, and  further  suspense  impossible.   A  bright 
moon  shone  forth,  light  whispers  ran  through 
the  ranks,  and  up  they  sprang  with  a  loud  shouf^ 
"  On,  on!    Deatn  to  the  barbarians  I"    The  on- 
set was  irresistible.    Neither  ditch  nor  breast- 
work, the  fire  of  grape  and  musketry,  nor  ths 
bayonets  of  the  Arabs,  could  resist  the  des- 
perate shock.    In  a  few  minutes  the  trenches 
were  passed,  the  infantry  broken,  the  batteries 
silenced,  and  the  artillerymen  slaughtered  at 
their  guns.  A  wide  opening  was  made  in  the  be- 
siegers' lines,  through  which  the  helpless  crowd 
in  rear  immediately  began  to  pour  in  ,  Q^r^oQ 
great  numbers,  and  sanffuine  hopes  u.  S62,%3i 
were  entertained  that  Uie  passage  j^°"',Ji'*p,'- 
was  secured  and  the  danger  over."     **•  *"'  ^'•' 
In  this  hope,  however,  they  were  disappoint- 
ed.   In  the  enthusiasm  of  victory,        140. 
the  warriors,  instead  of  dividing  into  Isane  oftlia 
two  columns,  as  they  had  been  or-  '®''^*«- 
dered,  pushed  across  the  plain  in  one  solid  masi^ 
and  defeated  with  great  slaughter  a  body  of 
five  hundred  Mohammedan  horse  who  tried  to 
obstruct  them.    The  cavalry,  however,  fell  on 
the  unarmed  multitude  in  rear,  and  cut  many 
to  pieces.     In  the  confusion,  a  cry  arose,  "Back 
to  the  batteries!"  and  great  numbers  rushed  in 
wild  despair  again  to  the  town,  which  they 
entered  at  the  same  time  as  the  besiegers,  who 
were  now  rushing  in  on  all  sides.     A  general 
massacre  immediately  commenced  of  all  who 
were  found  within  the  walls ;  and  the  universal 
consternation  was  increased  at  midnight  by 
the  blowing  up  of  the  grand  powder-magasins 
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under  the  bastion  of  Bozzaris,  which  was  fired 
by  the  Greeks,  and  destroyed  several  hundred 
Turks  who  had  crowded  into  it  Indeed,  such 
was  the  desperation  with  which  the  Greeks 
fought,  that  the  loss  of  the  Turks  in  that  awful 
niglit  was  fully  equal  to  their  own.  Of  the 
column  which  issued,  eighteen  hundred,  in- 
cluding two  hundred  women,  forced  their  way 
throuffh  every  obstacle,  and,  after  undergoing 
incredible  hardships,  reached  Salona  in  safety, 
where  they  were  received  with  transports  by 
the  inhabitants.  Ibrahim  boasted  that  he  had 
collected  three  thousand  heads,  and  sold  four 
thousand  women  and  children ;  but  great  num- 
bers of  the  latter  were  purchased  and  restored 
to  their  families  by  the  benevolence  of  the  Chris- 
i  Cordon.  ^**"^  which  was  strongly  aroused 
ii.  264, 267 ;  over  all  Europe  by  this  memorable 
Ann.  Hist,  enterprise,  closing,  as  it  did,  a  siege 
U.  416,  418.  of  immortal  glory.*  * 
Thus  fell  Missolonghi ;  but  its  heroic  resist- 
]4j  ance  had  not  been  made  in  vain. 
Vast  cflTeets  It  laid  the  foundation  of  Greek  in- 
of  the  siege  dependence;  for  it  preserved  that 
fonghL  tnd  blessing  durina  a  period  of  despond- 
gcncral  de-  ence  and  doubt,  when  its  vei-y  ex- 
spondence  istence  had  come  to  be  endangered. 
in  Greece.  -Qy  drawing  the  whole  forces  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  upon  themselves,  its  heroic 
garrison  allowed  the  nation  to  remain  undis- 
turbed in  other  quarters,  and  prevented  the 
cntij  }  reduction  oftheMorea,  which  was  threat- 
ened during  the  first  moments  of  consternation 
consequent  on  Ibrahim's  success.  By  hol4/ng 
out  so  long,  and  with  such  resolute  perseverance, 
they  not  only  inflicted  a  loss  upon  the  enemy 
greater  tlian  they  themselves  experienced,  but 
superior  to  the  whole  garrison  of  the  place  put 
.  together.  The  Western  nations  watched  the 
struggle  with  breathless  interest,  and  when  at 
last  it  terminated  in  the  daring  sally,  and  the 
cutting  through  of  the  enemy's  lines  "by  a  body 
of  intrepid  men,  fighting  for  themselves,  their 
wives,  and  children,  the  public  enthusiasm 
knew  no  bounds.  It  will  appear  immediately 
that  it  was  this  warm  sympathy  which  maiuly 


*  The  roUowing  is  the  statement  of  the  losses  of  the 
Greeks  during  the  siege  and  sortie  by  an  eye-witnras : 

Killed  in  the  town 2100 

KUled  in  the  sortie 500 

Men  made  prisoners 150 

Women  klUed  1500* 

Women  and  children  who  drowned  themselves     800 
Women  and  children  made  prisoners 3400 

8450 
—Hiatoire  du  Siege  de  Miasolonghi,  76,  84.    Par  M.  Au- 
gustine Fabre. 

The  following  letter,  happily  preserved,  was  written  by 
E.  Meyer,  a  few  days  before  the  sortie : 

"  The  labors  we  are  undergoing,  and  a  wound  in  the 
shoulder,  have  hitherto  prevented  my  writing  to  yon.  We 
are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  feeding  on  the  most  un- 
clean animals ;  we  sufifer  horribly  fVom  hunger  and  thirst, 
and  disease  adds  much  to  our  calamities.  1740  of  our 
comrades  are  dead;  100,000  shot  and  shells  have  over- 
turned our  bastions  and  houses;  we  are  in  want  of  fire- 
wood, and  pinched  by  cold.  It  is  an  exhilarating  specta- 
cle to  behold  (he. devotion  of  the  garrison  under  so  many 
privations.  Yet  a  few  days,  and  those  heroes  wiU  be  in- 
corporeal spirits.  la  the  name  of  Not  hi  Boiuris  and  our 
l>rav«  soldiers,  I  declare  to  you  that  we  have  sworn  to  de- 
fend Missolonghi  fi>ot  by  fbot,  to  listen  to  no  capitulation, 
and  to  bury  ourselves  in  its  ruins.  Our  last  hour  ap- 
proaches !  History  wU  do  us  justice,  and  posteritv  will 
weep  our  misfortunes.  May  the  rtlation  I  have  drawn 
up  of  the  siege  survive  me  v*  The  author  of  this  letter 
was  cut  down  in  thfs  sortie,  and  bis  wife  and  child  taken : 
his  despriptioa  of  the  siege  was  lost.— Gordon  ,  ii.  968. 


contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Philhellenic 
societies  which  had  sprung  up  in  every  coun- 
try of  Enrope,  and  ultimately  rendered  public 
opinion  so  strong  as  to  lead  to  the  treaty  of 
July,  the  battle  of  Kavarino,  and  establishment 
of  Greek  independence. 

The  Hellenic  cause  stood  much  in  need  of  the 
breathiu^-time  and  interest  awaken-  ]42. 
ed  by  Uiis  memorable  siege,  for  never  Deplorable 
since  the  commencement  of  the  con-  ^"p'**®*^ 
test  had  it  been  placed  in  such  dan-  JJ  thTend 
eer  as  at  this  time.  A  feeling  of  ofisssajid 
despondence  pervaded  all  classes,  opening  of 
arising  from  the  apparently  intermin-  '*^*' 
able  nature  of  the  contest,  and  the  experienced 
inability  of  their  troops  to  withstand  in  the  open 
field  the  disciplined  oattalions  which  Ibrahim 
had  now  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  The  male 
population  of  the  country  was  sorely  reduced 
Dy  six  campaigns,  which,  however  glorious,  had 
been  attended  with  an  immense  consumption 
of  human  life,  and  money  in  every  department 
was  still  more  awaiiting  than  men.  Consider- 
able loans,  indeed,  had  been  contracted  for  their 
behoof  in  London,  but  very  little  of  the  money 
had  reached  the  Hellenic  shores,  and  the  col- 
lection of  revenue  in  Greece  itself  Imd  become 
wholly  impossible.  Lord  Cochrane  had,  indeed, 
been  prevailed  on  by  the  Hellenic  committee, 
and  the  promise  of  £37,000  paid  down,  and 
£20,000  more  when  the  independence  of  the 
country  was  secured,  to  devote  his  splendid 
nautical  talents  to  their  cause;  but  even  his 
viffor  and  capacity  were  paralyzed  by  the  in- 
efhciency  or  cupidity  of  inferior  avents.*  Ihus  ' 
the  weight  of  the  contest  still  fell  with  undi- 
minished force  on  the  Greeks  themselves;  and 
so  strong  and  general,  in  consequence,  were  the 
feelings  of  despondency  which  prevailed,  that 
the  representatives  of  the  nation  i  j^„  hisi. 
signed  a  solemn  act^  placing  the  na-  viii.  ii3; 
tion  under  the  absolute  protection  Gordon,  ii. 
of  Great  BriUin.»t  *'***"• 

But  meanwhile  the  defense  of  ftiissolonghi 
stood  the  Greeks  in  ^od  stead  dur-        ^^^ 
ine  the  anxious  period  which  pre-  Commence- 
ceded  and  followed  its  fall.      The  mentofthe 
public  voice  in  England,  France,  and  jJSJg^jJr  ihe 
Germany  had  become  so  strong  that  independ- 
it  could  no  longer  be  resisted ;  and  cnce  of 
it  met  with  a  responsive  echo  in  the  ^"*<*- 
breast  of  Mr.  Canning,  whose  ardent  mind,  al- 
ways enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  Greece,  ^'as 
now  still  more  strongly  impelled  by  obvious 
considerations  of  policy.     Ihe  memorial  of  the 
Hellenic  government  had  re<^uested  that  Prince 
Leopold  of  ^axe-Coburg  nught  be  appointed 
sovereign  of  Greece.     The  memorial  was  re- 
ceived; and  although  no  immediate  answer  was 
returned,  it  soon  became  evident  how  agreeable 


*  Near  i:400,000  of  Greek  money  was  spent  on  the 
building  of  two  fligaies,  and  in  defVaying  the  cost  ol  Lord 
Cochrane's  six  steamboats,  which  ought  to  have  been  at 
Napoli  before  the  end  of  1825  ;  whereas  the  first  reached 
Greece  in  September  in  1820,  the  Hellas  flrigate  in  Decem- 
ber of  that  year,  Lord  Cochrane  in  March,  1627,  a  seound 
steamer  in  September,  1827,  and  a  third  and  last  in  Sep- 
tember, 1828.— GoRnoN,  ii.  276. 

t  **  1.  In  virtue  of  the  present  act,  the  Greek  nation 
places  the  sacred  deposit  of  its  liberty,  independence,  and 

Ealitical  existence  under  the  absolute  protection  of  Great 
ritain. 

"2.  The  President  of  the  Council  shall  immediately 
execute  the  present  law.  Napoli,  July  3  (Aug.  1),  lbS5." 
—Arm.  Hist.  vlii.  113. 
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the  proposal  was  to  the  British  goyernment 
In  the  beginning  of  January,  1826,  Mr. 
jaa.  «.  s^p^tfQp^  Canning,  nominated  to  the  em> 
hassy  at  Constantinople,  had  a  secret  interview 
villi  Ifavrooordato  in  an  island  near  Hydra,  at 
which  terms  of  accommodation  were  agreed  on 
to  the  satiifaction  of  both  parties.  These  were 
an  entire  separation  of  the  Greeks  and  Turks' 
in  the  revolted  districts,  and  the  recognition  of 
the  Sultan's  supremacy,  on  payment 
K^'m^  **•  of  a  fixed  tribute,  to  be  collected  by 
*  the  Greeks  themselves.^ 
The  death  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and 
144.  accession  of  Nicholas,  in  the  end  of 
Condoaion  December,  1825,  made  a  great  differ- 
wmstSln  *"®®  **"  '^**  question.  Not  only  was 
fkror  oT  Uw  A  formidable  and  persevering  enemy 
Greeks.  to  the  cause  of  Greek  independence 
April  4.  removed  by  that  event,  but  his  suc- 
cessor upon  the  throne  might  reasonably  be 
presumed  to  be  actuated  by  very  different  sen- 
timents. Nicholas  was  eminently  national  in 
his  feelings  and  ideas,  and  the  national  object 
of  Russia  for  a  century  and  a  half  has  been  to 
advance  the  Muscovite  standards  into  Turkey, 
and  place  the  crois  upon  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia. 
The  public  feeling  had  been  strongly  manifested 
00  many  occasions:  even  the  restraints  of  dis- 
cipline and  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  had 
been  anable  to  prevent  a  tumultuous  expression 
of  this  feeling  at  a  great  review  of  the  guards 
in  September,  1824;  and  nothing  but  the  per- 
tonal  weight  and  known  opinions  of  the  old 
Emperor  had  prevented  the  public  voice  mani- 
festing itiielf  in  a  way  still  more  serious  and 
unmistakable.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
a  new  Emperor  would  any  loneer  resist  the 
national  voice,  or  that  ho  would  forego  the 
present  fair  opportunity  of  realizing  all  the  an- 
cient projects  of  the  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Im- 
pressed with  these  ideas,  the  British  government 
most  properly  resolved  to  take  the  initiative  in 
the  transaction,  and  by  making  the  liberation 
of  Greece  the/oin/  act  of  the  maritime  powers, 
to  prevent  it  from  falling  under  the  exclusive 
protection  of  one  of  their  number.  Accordingly, 
while  Mr.  Stratford  Canning  was  directed  to  do 
every  thing  possible  to  mollify  the  Turks,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg, 
profei«edly  to  congratulate  the  young  Czar 
upon  hi^  accession,  but  really  to  arrange  the 
terms  of  a  convention  for  toe  protection  of 
Greece.  Tliis  was  accomplished  by  a  protocol, 
signed  on  4th  April  by  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
*  \nii.  Re«  ^^"»  *  ""^®  Lieven,  and  Count  Nes- 
HJd,  p.  71;  selrode,  which  may  be  considered 
Gordon,  ii.  as  the  corner-stone  of  Greek  inde- 
2^^281.  pendence.* 
By  this  deed  it  was  stipulated  that  his  Bri- 
lls, tannic  Majesty,  m  consequence  of  an 
It«  proTu-  application  from  the  Greeks,  consent- 
"*"••  cd  to  interpose  his  good  offices  to  put 

an  end  to  the  contest  with  the  Turks ;  and,  de- 
Ftring  to  concert  measures  with  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  it  was  asi^ed  that  Greece  should  bo 
a  dependence  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  paying 
an  annual  tribute,  and  governed  by  native  au- 
thorities, in  whose  nomination  the  Porte  was 
to  have  a  voice,  enjo3-ing  liberty  of  conscience 
and  freedom  of  trade ;  and  the  two  high  con- 
tracting parties  invited  Uie  courts  of  Vienna, 


Paris,  and  Berlin  to  concur  in  this  protocol, 
and  interpose  their  guarantee.  But  although 
Nicholas  eagerly  dosed  with  this  proposal  lor 
erecting  Greece  into  a  semi-independeut  state, 
he  declined  admitting  of  any  media-  ^ 
tion  of  the  other  powers  in  regard  to  xpr? 4****' 
his  own  differences  with  the  Porte,  iSo;  Pari, 
which,  he  alleged  with  reason,  Russia  ^^^- 1^ 
was  able  to  adjust  for  herself^  ^**" 

The  experienced  superiority  of  Ibrahim's  dis- 
ciplined troops  to  the  levies  en  nuute        ]46. 
in  the  Morea,  led  to  the  Hellenic  gov-  Operations 
ernment  taking  some  steps  for  the  i'^A'i***- 
formation  of  a  regular  army.   A  law  was  passed 
by  the  legislature  establishing  a  con- 
scription, and  with  the  force  thus  ob-  fglJ'^' 
tained  Colonel  Fabvier  succeeded  in 
organizing  a  body  of  three  thousand  troops,  of 
whom  five  hundred  were  stationed  at  Napoli, 
and  two  thousand  five  hundred  at  Athens. 
With  the  latter  force  he  marched  out  of  that 
city,  in  order  to  reduce  the  fortresses  in  „  .    _, 
the  island  of  Eubcea,  which  still  remain- 
ed  in  the  hands  of  the  Ottomans.    But  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise  was  far  from  correspond- 
ing to  the  expectations  which  had  been  formed 
of  it   After  being  baffled  in  several  encounters, 
Fabvier  was  obliged  to  re-embark  his  troops 
after  sust^iining  a  loss  of  two  hundred  men; 
and  so  discouraged  were  the  remainder  with 
the  bad  success  of  the  expedition  th^at  one  half 
of  them  deserted.    Encouraged  by  this  success, 
the  Turkish  commanders  invaded  Attica,  and 
laid  siege  to  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  which 
operation  lasted  a  long  time,  and  led  s  Gordon  U. 
to  several  expeditions  being  set  on  289, 293  \ 
foot  to  raise  the  siege,  all  of  which  Ann.  Hist, 
failed  of  effect'  ix.  437,  439. 

Never  since  the  revolution  commenced  had 

so  deep  a  gloom  hung  over  the  na-         ,^- 

tion  as  in  the  end  of  1826,  and  the  Deplorabto 

liveliness  of  Hellenic  fancy  magnify-  situation  of 

ing  the  dancrer,  it  was  expected  that  J?!*®^  ", 
•  e         1         iv     L-  ij  this  period, 

in  a  few  daj^s  Ibrahim  would  en-         *^ 

camp  under  the  walls  of  Napoli,  and  the  Capi- 
tan  Pacha  repeat  at  Hydra  the  tragedies  of 
Ipsara.  The  force  employed  in  the  reduction 
of  Missolonghi  had  been  dislocated  after  the 
fall  of  that  place ;  and  Ibrahim  himself,  witH 
six  thousana  men,  had  returned  to  the  Morea, 
where  no  force  existed  capable  of  keepins^^  tho 
field  against  him.  Indeed,  the  Greek  chiefs, 
taught  by  experience,  did  not  attempt  it,  but 
wisely  took  post  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains, 
where  the  superiority  of  his  regular  troops 
would  be  less  felt,  and  in  that  desultory  war- 
fare they  frequently  gained  considerable  ad- 
vantages. The  government  was  in  the  most 
miserable  state;  the  treasury  contained  only 
sixteen  piastres — about  five  shillings.  The  pub- 
lic revenue,  which  in  1825  had  been  6,500,000 
piastres  (£90,000),  sunk  in  1826  to.l, 660,000  pi- 
astres, or  £25,000.  Some  generous  loans  re- 
ceived from  the  Philhellenes  in  western  Europe 
alone  kept  the  armaments  on  foot.  The  sailors, 
receiving  no  pa\',  were  in  a  state  of  open  mu- 
tiny; the  regumr  troops  had  nearly  all  dis- 
banded; and  Colocotroni  could  only  muster 
two  thousand  men  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Morea.'  The  primates  of  Hydra  and  s  Gordon, 
Spezzia  were  taking  steps  to  send  ii.  298,299, 
away  their  hidden  wealtli,.  while  the  ^®'»  ^^' 
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populace,  sTispectiilg  their  design,  kept  sullen 
watch  at  the  harbor,  declaring  that  tneir  own 
fate  Bhould  be  the  fate  of  all. 
In  the  beginning  of  July,  the  fleet  of  the 
148.  Capitan  Pacha  set  sail  from  the  Dar- 
NbtbI  op-  danelles  in  such  strength  that  the 
erattons.  Greeks  had  no  force  whatever  ca- 
pable of  opposing  it  It  embraced  two  line-of- 
Dattle  ships  and  six  large  frigates.  One  di- 
vision coasted  round  the  Morea,  and  east  an- 
chor in  the  bay  of  Navarino,  with  succors  of 
all  kinds  for  Ibrahim,  who  was  now  reduced  to 
the  most  miserable  state  by  the  interminable 
warfare.  Of  twenty-four  thousand  Arabs  who 
had  been  shipped  off  from  Alexandria  within 
two  years,  only  eight  thousand  were  alive,  and 
fifteen  hundred  of  these  were  in  hospital ;  his 
magazines  were  exhausted,  his  military  chest 
empty,  and  his  Africans,  without  pay,  were  be- 
coming mutinous  and  unruly.  The  other  divi- 
sion of  the  Ottoman  fleet,  consisting  of  the  two 
line-of-battle  ships  and  twenty-seven  frigates 
and  brigs,  crept  down  along  the  coast  toward 
Samos,  and  excited  the  utmost  alarm  in  Spezzia, 
the  whole  population  of  which  took  refuge  in 
Hydra,  where  the  preparations  were  so  com- 
.      30  B^®**  *'  ^  ^^'y  attack.    The  Greek 

^'  '  fleet  hove  in  sights  and  Canaris,  with 
his  usual  daring,  advanced  alone  in  his  fireship 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  squadron.  He 
had  almost  grappled  a  frieate,  when,  two  shots 
striking  him  between  wind  and  water,  his  ves- 
sel began  to  sink ;  and  two  Turkish  launches 
approaching,  he  lighted  the  train,  and  took  to 
his  long-boat.  One  of  the  Turkish  launches 
was  burnt  by  the  fireship,  but  the  other  over- 
took Canaris,  and  although  he  extricated  him- 
self from  their  grasp,  it  was  only  after  being 
.     severely  wounded.     On  the  11th  Sep- 

^  '  '  tember,  Mi(inlis  having  come  up  with 
twenty  sail,  a  general  action  ensued,  in  which 
the  Greeks  had  the  advantage ;  and  such  was 
,»  the  terror  which  they  inspired  among 
their  opponents  that  on  7th  October 
their  whole  fleet,  consisting  of  forty  sail,  fled 
f^om  fourteen  Greek  vessels ;  and  in  the  middle 
J-      .»   of  November  the  Capitan  Pacha  re-en- 

^'  ''  tered  the  Dardanelles,  and  laid  up  his 
ships  in  the  Golden  Horn.  Justly  elated  with 
this  glorious  campaign,  and  with  having  a 
second  time  savea  tiamos  from  destruction, 
,  Q^on  *^®  Greek  fleet  returned  to  Hy- 
I1.3SI,325;  dra,  and  were  received  with  the 
Ann.  HiBt.  transports  due  to  their  important 
lx.439,440.  ^^li 

Meanwhile  the  Turks,  more  fortunate  at  land 
J4Q  than  sea,  were  actively  pressing  the 
Progress  of  siege  of  the  Acropolis,  where  Ghou- 
ihc  siege  of  ras  had  shut  himself  up  with  five 
Atteons.  hundred  men.  By  drawing  the  gar- 
risons from  Negropont  and  other  places  in  his 
rear,  Kalahi  had  collected  ten  thousand  men 
for  the  siege,  with  twenty  guns  and  six  mortars, 
harnessed  in  a  way  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  battering-train  in  Europe.  As 
the  slender  resources  at  the  disposal  of  Ghouras 
were  wholly  inadequate  to  resist  such  formid- 
able forces,  the  greatest  exertions  were  made 
to  raise  the  siege.  Karaiskaski  received  the 
command  of  the  troops  destined  for  that  end, 
and  he  soon  collected  fourteen  hundred  men, 
.and,  including  the  remnant  of  Pabvier's  regu- 


lars, the  whole  force  was  about  three  thousand 
five  hundred  men.  On  the  17th  Sep-  ^^ 
tember  a  general  action  took  place,  ^*I*-*'* 
which  terminated  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Greeks;  and  if  Fabvier's  advice  to  march  di- 
rect upon  Athens  when  it  was  over  had  been 
taken,  the  siege  would  probably  have  been 
raised.  But  the  favorable  moment  was  allow- 
ed to  pass  without  attempting  that  decisive 
movement ;  and  two  days  after.  Reds- 
chid  Pacha  himself  attacked  the  Greeks.  ^P'*  '*• 
An  obstinate  and  bloody  action  took  place,  in 
which,  though  no  decisive  success  was  gained 
on  either  side,  yet  the  advantage,  upon  the 
whole,  was  with  the  Turks,  as  they  kept  their 
ground,  and  the  sieee  was  not  raised.  Ghouras 
was  soon  after  killed,  as  he  was  going  his  rounds 
at  night,  by  a  chance  shot  from  the  Turkish 
lines;  but  the  spirits  of  the  besieged  were  ere 
long  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  safe  ar- 
rival of  four  hundred  and  fifty  Roumeliols, 
who  with  great  skill  were  thrown  into  the 
fortress.  A  supply  of  powder  was  soon  after 
introduced,  with  equal  skill  and  darine,  by 
Karaiskaski ;  and  in  December  he  entirely  de- 
feated a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  Albanians^ 
near  Daulis,  destroying  twelve  hundred  of 
their  number.  He  soon  after  routed  the  gar- 
rison of  Lepanto,  an  event  which  so  elated  the 
peasantry  that  they  flocked  in  crowds  i  Gordon 
to  his  standard,  and  the  flag  of  inde-  u.  330, 331 ; 
pendenco  once  more  waved  along  all  -A^na.  Hisi. 
the  hills  of  northern  Greece.'  ix. 441,443. 

But  these  partial  successes  and  disasters  de- 
termined nottiing,  except  to  increase  150. 
the  mutual  exhaustion  of  the  con-  UnsncceGs- 
tending  parties.  The  Greeks  at  this  ftilaitempts 
period  had  twenty-eight  thousand  e?e^*of* 
men  under  arms,  a  force  small  indeed,  Athen8.a]id 
but  nearly  equal  to  that  of  their  op-^*»  ^^' 
ponents,  for  Ibrahim  had  not  above  eight  thou- 
sand men  around  his  standards ;  and  such  was 
the  horror  at  the  Greek  war  which  pervaded 
all  classes  of  the  Ottomans^  that  all  corps 
marched  overland  into  the  country  melted 
away  by  desertion  before  they  arrived  at  the 
scene  of  action.  The  campaign,  so  far  as  the 
land  forces  were  concerned,  depended  entirely 
on  the  siege  of  Athens,  and  accordingly  the 
utmost  efforts  were  made  by  both  parties  for 
its  prosecution  or  interruption.  For  tliis  pur- 
pose, a  combined  attack  was  arranged  between 
karaiskaski*s  and  General  Church's  men,  whom 
Lord  Cochrane  had  disembarked  from  his  frig- 
ate, the  Hellas,  in  tlie  Pinnus.  On  Uie  27th 
April  the  convent  of  Saint  Spiridion, 
after  gallantly  braving  a  terrible  bom-  ^" 
bardment  from  the  guns  of  the  Hellas  and  those 
of  Church,  capitulated;  but  the  terms  were 
violated  by  the  infuriated  Greeks,  who  massa- 
cred half  the  garrison.  In  the  night  of  ^ 
the  6th  May,  General  Church  disembark-  ^^  •*" 
ed  three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  in  part 
regulars ;  but  they  were  totally  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  two  thousand  men.  So  complete  was 
the  rout,  so  swift  the  sabres  of  the  Turks,  that 
Lord  Cochrane  owed  his  escape  to  a  precipitate 
flight,  and  had  the  utmost  diflUculty  in  regain- 
ing his  ship  by  swimming.  This  disaster  neces- 
sarily drew  after  it  the  surrender  of  the  Acro- 
polis ;  their  provisions  were  entirely  exhausted, 
And  ammunition  was  becoming  extremely  scarce. 
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A  eapitalation  was  Accordingly  agreed  to,  under 
did  aospiees  of  General  Church ;  the  g^arrison 


Mar  17- 


marched  out  with  their  arms  in  their 


,  1^  liandfl»  80  g^reat  an  object  to  all  sol- 
1837?  3^'  diers^  especially  the  Oriental,  and  the 
XSi  knn.  standard  of  Mohammed  once  more 
H^.x.a83,  waved  on  the  battlements  of  the 
Acropolis.' 
But  the  Umc  had  now  arrived  when  the  venge- 
151.  ance  of  the  Almighty  was  to  over- 
Treatj  of  take  the  oppressors,  and  the  cry  of  an 
6th  July,  iojored  race  was  to  ascend  to  Heaven, 
and  find  mercy  at  the  Throne  of  Grace.  For 
seven  long  years  had  the  Greeks,  now  reduced 
to  half  their  number,  contended  single-handed 
with  the  whole  force  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
and  come  off  victorious.  If  they  had  latterly 
suifered  many  reverses,  and  were  now  in  a  con- 
dition all  but  desperate,  it  was  iiot  from  their 
in^ility  to  contend  single-handed  with  the 
Tork^  but  from  the  overwhelming  weight  of 
the  Egyptians,  whose  regular  disciplined  bands 
had  interfered  with  decisive  effect  in  the  close 
of  the  struggle.  But  if  the  Turks  had  brought 
one  powerful  ally  to  bear  upon  the  Greeks,  the 
Christians  brought  another  to  their  assistance. 
The  protocol  signed  by  Russia  and  England,  on 
the  4th  April,  1626,  was  not  allowed  to  remain 
a  dead  letter.  The  generous  heart  and  ardent 
fool  of  Mr.  Canning  labored  incessantly  to  ef- 
fect such  an  alliance  as  should  render  it  a  mat- 
ter of  impossibility  for  the  Ottoman  government 
to  resi^^t  the  terms  which  they  might  impose. 
In  this  he  was  energetically  aided  by  the  French 
government,  which  justly  felt  the  necessity  of 
taking  active  stepe  to  prevent  the  great  work 
of  Grecian  emancipation  from  falling  exclusive- 
ly into  the  hands  of  .the  Russians.  Tlie  result 
was  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Ctu  July, 
1S27,  between  Eneland,  France,  and  Russia, 
the  comer-stone  of  Greek  independence,  and 
a  A  n  ^^^  ^^  *^®  ™***^  glorious  diplomatic 
laf  mf'  *^^  ^^  which  modern  Europe  can 
boast' 
By  the  preamble  of  this  celebrated  treaty, 
it  was  declared  that  the  motives 
liapn^ons.  ^^'^^  ^^,  ^^  ^^S^  contracting 
parties  to  interfere,  was  "the  ne- 
cessity of  putting  an  end  to  the  sanguinary 
contest;  which,  by  delivering  up  the  Greek 
provinces  and  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago  to 
the  disorders  of  anarchy,  produces  daily  fresh 
impediments  to  the  commerce  of  the  European 
states^  and  gives  occasion  to  piracy,  which  not 
only  exposes  tbe  subjects  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties to  considerable  losses,  but  renders  necessary 
burdensome  measures  of  suppression  and  pro- 
tection." The  object  of  the  treaty  was  declared 
to  be  "the  reconciliation  of  the  Greeks  and 
Turki"  For  this  purpose,  so  soon  as  the  treaty 
was  ratified,  the  mediation  of  the  three  powers 
was  to  be  offered  to  the  Sultan,  in  a  joint  note 
figned  by  all  their  ministers  at  Constantinople ; 
but  an  armistice  was  to  be  absolutely  insisted 
on  by  both  parties  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
opemng  of  any  negotiation.  The  terms  pro- 
posed to  the  Sultan  were,  that  he  should  still 
retain  a  nominal  sovereignty  over  Greece,  but 
receive  from  them  a  fixed  annual  tribute,  to  be 
collected  by  the  Greek  authorities,  in  the  nom- 
ination of  whom  the  Sultan  was  to  have  a  voice. 
All  the  Mussulman  property  in  Greece  was  to 


be  abandoned  upon  receiving  an  indemnity,  and 
the  fortresses  were  to  be  given  up  to  the  Greek 
troops.  If  the  Porte  did  not,  within  a  month, 
declare  its  acceptance  of  these  terms^  he  was  to 
be  informed  that  the  state  of  things  which  had 
reigned  six  years  in  Greece,  and  to  which  the 
Sultan  seemed  unable,  by  his  own  resources,  to 
pot  an  end,  made  it  imperative  upon  them,  for 
ther  own  security,  "to  come  to  an  ,  Treaty  Sch 
approximation  with  the  Greeks,  July,  lb27 ; 
which  was  to  consist  in  establishing  Ann.  Reg. 
commercial  relations  with  Greece,  {^uVnente** 
and  receiving  from  them  consular  403, 40«;  An. 
affents;"  in  other  words,  acknowl- Hist.  x.  10a ; 
edging  their  independence.'  ^**'  *^*** 

When  Uiis  treaty  was  intimated  to  the  Sul- 
tan, he  manifested,  not  without  j^^ 
reason,  the  utmost  astonishment  Counter  mani- 
and  indignation  at  its  contents,  flsstoorthe 
and  declared  his  fixed  determina-  ^**'*®- 
tion  to  adhere  to  the  last  in  his  endeavors  to 
reduce  his  rebellious  subjects  to  submission.  He 
replied  in  a  manifesto — "The  Greeks,  who  form 
part  of  the  countries  conquered  ages  ago  by 
the  Ottoman  arms,  and  who  from  generation  to 
generation  have  been  tributary  siibjects  of  the 
Sublime  Porte,  have,  like  the  other  nations  that 
since  the  origin  of  Islamism  remained  faithfully 
in  submission,  always  enjoj-ed  perfect  repose 
and  tranquillity  under  the  legis  of  our  lemsla- 
tion.  It  is  notorious  that  the  Greeks  have  oeen 
treated  like  Mussulmans  in  every  respect;  and 
as  to  every  thing  which  regards  their  property, 
the  maintenance  of  their  personal  security,  and 
the  defense  of  tlieir  honor,  that  they  have  been, 
especially  under  the  glorious  reign  of  the  pre- 
sent sovereign,  loaded  with  benefits  far  exceed- 
ing those  which  their  ancestors  enjoyed.  It  is 
precisely  this  great  decree  of  favor,  this  height 
of  comfort  and  tranquillity,  that  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  revolt,  excited  by  malignant  men 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  value  of  such 
marks  of  benevolence.  Yielding  to  the  delu- 
sions of  heated  imaginations,  they  have  dared 
to  raise  the  stondard  of  revolt,  not  only  against 
tlieir  benefactor  and  legitimate  sovereign,  but 
also  against  all  the  Mussulman  people,  by  com- 
mitting the  most  horrible  excesses,  sacrificing  to 
their  vengeance  defenseless  women  and  inno- 
cent children  with  unexampled  ferocit}'. 

"The  Sublime  Porte  being  engaged  in  pun- 
ishing, in  its  own  territory,  and  in 
conformity  with  its  sacred  law,  such  coniiinied. 
of  its  turbulent  subiects  as  have  re- 
volted, can  never  admit  the  right  of  any  other 
power  to  interfere  with  it  The  Ottoman  gov- 
ernment must  consider  those  who  address  such 
proposals  to  it  as  intending  to  give  consequence 
to  a  troop  of  brigands.  A  Greek  government 
is  spoken  of,  which  is  to  be  recognized  in  case 
the  Sublime  Porte  does  not  consent  to  some  ar- 
rangement; and  it  has  even  been  proposed  to 
conclude  a  treoty  with  the  rebels,  lias  not  the 
Sublime  Porte  great  reason  to  be  struck  with 
astonishment  at  hearing  such  language  from 
friendly  powers?  for  history  offers  no  example 
of  conduct  in  all  respects  so  opposite  to  the 
principles  and  duties  of  government.  The  Sub- 
lime Porte,  therefore,  can  never  listen  to  such 
S repositions,  which  it  will  neither  hear  nor  un- 
erstand,  so  long  as  the  country  inhabited  by 
Greeks  forms  part  of  the  Ottoman  dominions; 
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and  they  are  tributary  subjects  of  the  Porte, 
which  will  never  renounce  its  rights.  I^  with 
the  aid  of  the  Almighty,  the  Su£lime  Porte  re- 
sumes full  possession  of  that  country,  it  will 
,  nianlfcBto  ^^^^  *^ct^  as  well  for  the  present  as 
10th  June,  '  the  future,  in  conformity  with  the 
IOT7;  An.Reg.  ordinances  which  its  holy  law  pre- 
406, 410.  scribes  with  respect  to  its  subjects."* 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  allied 
155.  powers  were  not  to  allow  the 
strength  of  tbe  treaty  of  6th  July  to  remain  a 
allied  squadron,  ^ead  letter.  A  British  squadron, 
of  four  ships  of  the  line,  under  Admiral  Sir  Ed- 
ward CoDRiNGTON,  WRS  already  in  the  Levant, 
and  a  French  squadron,  of  equal  strength,  un- 
der Admiral  De  Rigny.  So  eager  was  the  Czar 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  approaching  con- 
flict, that  he  dispatched  eight  ships  of  the  line, 
under  Admiral  Heiden,  from  the  Baltic;  but 
as  this  proportion  was  deemed  excessive  on  the 
part  of  Russia,  four  of  them  returned  to  Cron- 
stadt,  and  the  remainder  only  pro- 
isar^sio*  ceeded  to  the  general  rendezvous  in 

*      *     the  iEgean  Sea.* 
Meanwhile  the  Porte  was  not  remiss  in  meas- 

156.  ures  of  defense ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
Preparations  preparations,  both  for  the  reduction 
of  the  Porte,  of  the  Greeks  and  the  general  de- 
fense of  the  empire,  went  on  with  redoubled 
activity.  Heavy  cannon,  directed  by  European 
officers,  were  mounted  on  the  castles  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  Ilellcspont;  the  garrison 
of  the  isle  of  Tenedos,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Straits,  was  greatly  strengthened,  and  the  ut- 
most efforts  were  made  to  increase  Ibrahim's 
force  in  the  Morea,  who  received  orders  to 
prosecute  with  the  ^eatest  vigor  the  war  of 
extermination  in  which  he  was  engaged.  These 
exertions  met  with  entire  success.  The  srand 
Egyptian  fleet,  consisting  of  two  line-of-battle 
ships  of  eightj^-four  guns  each,  twelve  fricfates, 
four  of  which  carried  sixty-four  euns,  and  forty- 
one  transports,  having  on  board  five  thousand 
regular  troops,  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Navarino 
in  the  end  of  August  Ibrahim  immediately 
landed  the  soldiers,  and,  thus  reinforced,  pre- 
pared for  the  resumption  of  hostilities  on  a 
great  scale  on  shore.  The  European  admirals 
were  there  with  their  fleet,  but  as  the  Porte 
had  not^  to  their  knowledge,  declined  the  terms 
of  the  allied  powers,  no  resistance  was  made  to 
the  landing  of  the  troops;  but  it  was  inti- 
mated to  him  that,  if  he  attempted  to  leave  the 
bay  of  Xavarino,  he  would  be  resisted.  Ibra- 
him replied,  as  became  a  good  soldier,  that  he 
would  not  be  the  first  to  commence  hostilities; 
but  that^  if  he  received  orders  from  his  sov- 
■  A  n  ereign  to  sail  and  attack  Hydra, 
1^7 "si 0  lis.  ^®  would  at  all  hazards  obey  his 
instructions.' 
Meanwhile  the  embassadors  of  the   allied 

157.  powers,  on  the  16th  August,  present- 
Final  note  ed  a  final  note  to  the  Turkish  gov- 
of  the  Allies  ernmenL  They  intimated  the  treaty, 
Ang.^16."^'  *^°?  reouired  the  Sultan  to  conform 
to  it  They  formally  offered  to  me- 
diate between  him  and  his  revolted  subjects, 
and  demanded  a  categorical  answer  within 
fifteen  days ;  adding,  *"that  it  was  their  duty 
not  to  conceal  from  the  Reis-Effendi  that  a  new 
refusal,  an  evasive  or  insufficient  answer,  even 
a  total  silence  on  the  part  of  the  government, 


would  place  the  allied  courts  under  the  neces- 
sity of  recurring  to  such  measures  as  they 
should  judge  most  efficacious  for  putting  an 
end  to  a  state  of  things  which  had  Dccome  in- 
compatible even  with  the  true  interests  of  the 
Sublime  Porte,  with  the  security  of  commerce 
in  general,  and  with  the  general  tranquillity  of 
Europe,"  On  the  80th  August,  as  the  period 
allowed  for  giving  an  answer  had  expired,  the 
embassadors  demanded  an  answer.  It  was 
given  verbally,  and  repeated,  in  the  most  de- 
cided terms,  the  refusal  to  admit  the  interfer- 
ence of  foreign  powers  in  tbe  Greek  contest, 
referring  to  the  manifesto  of  9th  June  as 
containing  the  deliberate  and  firm  determina- 
tion of  the  Porte.  The  embassadors  then  pre- 
sented an  additional  note,  informing  the  Porte 
that,  in  consequence  of  its  refusal,  their  sove- 
reigns would  take  the  necessary  steps  to  carry 
the  treaty  into  execution,  andf  enforce  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities,  without  in  any  manner 
interrupting  the  friendly  relations  i  xn,  Reg. 
between  tnem  and  the  Sublime  1627,310, 
Porte.*  311. 

Meanwhile  Ibrahim  was  not  slow  in  prose- 
cuting the  war  of  extermination  in 
the  Morea,  which  he  had  received  fbraiSm's 
orders  from  the  Porte  to  undertake,  war  of  ex- 
On  19th  October  he  marched  a  corps  termina- 
of  six  thousand  men  to  Calaroata,  m^^.  *^ 
and  another  of  three  thousand  to 
Arcadia,  while  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  an 
equal  force,  marched  against  Mama.  His  foot- 
steps were  marked  by  desolation.  He  issued 
orders  to  put  every  one  to  death  in  the  villages 
where  resistance  was  attempted ;  and  in  several 
this  was  actually  done.  The  whole  olive  and 
fruit  trees,  the  growth  of  centuries,  and  sole 
resource  in  many  places  of  the  inhabitants, 
were  cut  down  or  burnt.  The  women  and 
children  were  all  carried  off  to  be  sold  as 
slaves,  the  men  slain,  the  houses  burnt,  and 
continual  clouds  of  smoke  around  the  gulf  of 
Coron  bore  frightful  testimony  to  the  devasta- 
tion that  was  going  forward.  The  miserable 
survivors,  who  escaped  the  edge  of  the  cime- 
ter  by  flying  to  the  mountains,  wandered 
about  half  starved,  and  in  many  instances  per- 
ished only  by  a  more  lingering  and  painful 
death  than  being  put  to  the  sword,  «  j^^^  ^ 
or  blown  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  i827,'  316 ;' 
— the  usual  fate  of  all  Ibrahim's  male  Gordon,  ii. 
prisoners  above  sixteen  years  of  age.*  ^^'»  ^*®* 

Informed  of  this  devastation,  and  seeing 
Ibrahim's  determination  to  set  the  j^g^ 
proposed  aiinistice  at  defiance,  the  pians  of  the 
allied  admirals  held  a  consultation  admirals  in 
off  Navarino,  and  unanimously  came  ^Ji^^JstTI* 
to  the  opinion  that  they  had  only 
one  of  three  courses  to  adopt — either  to  con- 
tinue the  blockade  of  Navarino  during  the 
winter,  which  would  certainly  be  difficult,  per- 
haps impossible ;  or  to  unite  the  squadrons  in 
Navarino  itself  and  by  their  presence  in  that 
secure  anchorage  compel  the  inactivity  of  the 
Ottoman  squadron ;  or  to  enter  Navarino,  and 
there  renew  to  Ibrahim  propositions  entering 
into  the  spirit  of  the  treaty.  This  last  mode 
was  the  one  unanimously  adopted ;  and  it  ob- 
viously meant,  that  they  were  to  call  on  Ibra- 
him to  desist  from  hostilities,  under  ^^  « 
pain  of  being  attacked  in  case  of  re- 
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faaaL  Haviag  adopted  this  resolution  on  the  18th 
October,  they  proceeded  to  carry  it 
i;^  SI?  ^°'**  execution  on  Uie  18th,  and  thus 
317?  Gor-  brought  on  one  of  the  most  glorious 
dan,  li.  419,  events  in  the  annals  of  Christen- 
«»•  dom.' 

The  forces  of  the  Allies  consisted  of  ten 
1^^  ships  of  the  line,  ten  frigates  and  a 
Focces'oa  brig,  and  a  few  smaller  vessels;  in  all, 
boA  aides,  twenty-aix  sail,  carrying  1324  guns. 
Of  these,  three  liue-of-battle  ships — viz.,  the 
Asia,  of  eighty-four  guns,  which  Dore  Sir  Ed- 
ward Codnngton's  flag,  the  Albion,  of  seventy- 
four  guns,  and  the  Genoa,  seventy-four — were 
English;  three  French,  viz.,  the  Sirene,  which 
bore  the  flag  of  Admiral  do  Rigny,  the  Scipio, 
and  the  Breslan;  and  four  Russian,  under 
Admiral  Hey  den,  whose  flag  was  hoisted  on 
hoard  the  Azo£  The  Ottoman  force  consisted 
of  seventy-nine  vessels,  of  which  four  were  of 
tbe  line,  nineteen  frigates,  and  twenty-nine 
corvettes,  besides  lesser  vessels,  armed  with 
2210  guns ;  so  that,  independent  of  the  batter- 
ies and  forts  on  shore,  which  were  very  formi- 
dable, they  had  nine  hundred  guns  more  tlian 
the  Christians.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that,  as  the  latter  had  a  great  superiority 
ia  sail  of  the  line,  having  ten  to  four,  they 
vere,  upon  the  whole,  superior  in  strength; 
asd  if  the  battle  had  been  fought  at  open  sea, 
it  probably  would  not  have  lasted  an  hour. 
Bnt  the  advantage  arising  from  this  superiority 
of  force  was  very  much  lost  by  the  position  of 
>  4  n-t  ^^®  enemy,  crowdea  into  the  bay  of 
x^r  a^'  Navarino^  where  they  lay  under  the 
GsrJon,  ii!  guns  of  the  batteries  in  the  form  of 
431 .  Sir  E.  n  vast  semicircle,  having  their  broad- 
to?rDM-  •*^*^*  turned  toward  the  centre  of 
pitcn,  Oct.  the  bay,  and  so  near  each  other  as 
SI ;  Ann.  to  resemble  rather  a  huge  floating 
«o*  41?**  battery  than  a  fleet  of  detached  ves- 
sels.* 
The  combined  fleet  entered  the  bay  at  two 
jgj  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th 

CoainrJnee-  October.  Sir  Edward  Codrington 
i3?nt  of  the  led  the  van  in  the  Asia,  followed  by 
^^Jr^  „  the  Genoa  and  Albion;  next  came 
Admiral  de  Rigny  in  the  Sirdnc, 
followed  by  the  Scipio  and  the  Breslau ;  Ad- 
miral lleydcn,  in  the  Azoff^  brought  up  the 
rt'ar,  with  his  three  other  line-of-battle  ships. 
The  six  leading  ships  passed  the  batteries  at 
tlie  entrance  of  the  bay,  within  pistol  shot* 
without  opposition,  and  took  up  their  stations 
directly  opposite  to  the  heaviest  vessels  in  the 
enemy's  line;  the  Russians,  in  the  rear,  were 
placed  abreast  of  the  batteries;  and  the  frig- 
ates of  the  squadron  were  directed  to  look 
after  the  enemy's  frigates  and  flreships.  Xo- 
Ihing  could  exceed  the  precision  with  which 
tbe  di^crent  vessels  came  in,  and  took  up  their 
respective  position?.  The  Asia  passed  close  to 
the  ship  of  Moharcm  Bey,  and  with  silent  and 
awful  erandeur  clewed  up  her  topsails,  rounded 
to,  and  let  go  her  small  bower-anchor  on  the 
larboard  of  the  Capitan  Pacha's  ship  of  equal 
iize.  Tlie  Capitan  Bey  said  to  his  colleagues 
a*  they  came  in.  "The  die  is  now  cast  I  told 
you  the  English  were  not  to  be  trilled  with." 
iftriet  orders  had  been  given  not  to  fire;  and 
although  all  the  ships  on  both  sides  were  clear- 
ed for  action,  and  every  preparation  made,  not 


a  shot  was  discharged,  until  the  Dartmouth 
sent  a  boat  to  one  of  the  flreships,  which  was 
flred  upon,  as  it  was  supposed  they  were  com- 
ing to  board.  Several  men  were  wounded  by 
this  discharge,  which  immediately  induced  a 
defensive  fire  from  the  Dartmouth,  which  be- 
came extremely  warm.  At  the  same  time,  an 
officer  bearing  a  flag  of  truce,  sent  by  Sir 
Edward  Codrington  to  the  Turkish  ,  gj^  j, 
admiral's  ship,  was  slain;  and  a  can-  Codring- 
non-shot  was  fired  at  Admiral  de  ton's  Dis- 
Rign^^'s  ship  from  one  of  the  Egyp-  j^^'^^'jf ?' 
tian  vessels.  This  brought  on  a  re-  xnn.  Hist, 
turn  from  tlie  Asia  and  Sirdno ;  and  x.358,35(^; 
immediately  the  fire  became  general  ?,'J'*i??' **' 
along  the  whole  line.*  ' 

With  characteristic  hardihood,  Sir  R  Cod- 
rington anchored  his  vessel  between  ^q^. 
the  ships  of  the  Capitan  Bey,  the  Tho  batue, 
Turkish,  and  Moharem  Bcv,  the  ^^^^^^^  °^ 
Egyptian  admiral,  and  immecliately  Turks, 
began  a  tremendous  fire,  right  and  left,  on  his 
antagonists.  The  Asia  at  the  same  time  was 
exposed  to  a  rakins  fire  from  the  frigates  in 
tho  second  and  third  line,  which  carried  away 
her  mizen-mast  by  the  board,  disabled  several 
of  the  guns,  and  killed  and  wounded  numbers 
of  the  crew.  Despite  these  disadvantages, 
however,  the  fire  of  tho  Asia  was  kept  up  with 
such  vigor  and  precision  that  tho  two  admirals' 
ships  were  soon  silenced,  and  floated  away 
mere  wrecks.  Meanwhile  the  Genoa  and 
Albion  took  up  their  positions  in  tho  most 
beautiful  manner,  and  commenced  the  action 
with  the  utmost  vigor;  while  the  French  and 
Russian  admirals,  aided  by  their  respective 
crews,  took  their  ground,  and  rivaled  the 
British  seamen  in  skill  and  daring.  The  Sir^ne 
ran  the  greatest  risk  of  bein^  burned  by  the 
flreships  which  were  launched  against  her  by 
the  Egyptians ;  but  sho  was  saved  by  the  able 
exertions  of  Captain  Fellows  of  the  Dartmouth. 
By  degrees  the  superiority  of  tho  Christian  fire 
became  very  apparent;  most  of  the  vessels  in  , 
the  enemy's  line  were  either  sunk,  silenced,  or 
in  flames,  and  such  of  the  crew  as  could  escape 
threw  themselves  into  tho  sea  and  made  for  tho 
shore,  after  setting  fire  to  their  respective  ships. 
The  Asia  was  for  long  so  enveloped  in  smoke 
that  her  fla^  only  could  be  seen  at  tho  mast- 
head, and  wlien  a  fiigate  near  her  blew  up,  it 
was  thought  she  had  exploded ;  but  in  a  few 
minutes,  the  smoke  clearing  away,  she  was 
seen  still  maintaining  tho  fight  willi  untiring 
energy,  and  a  general  shout  along  the  whole 
fleet  announced  tlie  joyous  discovery.  The 
battle  lasted  four  houi-s,  at  the  close  of  w\iich 
time  tho  whole  Ottoman  ships  were  burnt, 
sunk,  or  destroyed,  with  tho  exception  of 
twenty-eight  of  the  smallest,  which  were  cast 

ashore,    or    still    afloat,    and    were  ,  .  .   .    , 

J    ,       ,,  '  T^t-f.       *  Admiral 

spared  by   tho  conquerors.      Fifty-  codring- 

ono  vessels,  including  the  four  Ihic-  ton's  D'is- 

of-battlo  ships,  nineteen  frigates,  and  R^J^^^iA"' 

twenty-nine  corvettes,  were  destroy-  J[^^:  ^^J^^ 

ed,   with   seven   thousand   of  their  iiisu  x. 

crews.     History   has   scarcely   pro-  338, 350 ; 

served  tho  record  of  so  complete  a  g/J"'""'*^' 

conquest,  or  so  awful  a  devastation."  * 


*  Ibrahim  Pacha's  own  account  of  the  circum-Uancos 
which  iDd  to  the  battle  of  I^'avarino  Ja  substantially  the  same 
as  that  given  above  on  tho  authority  of  the  aliiod  admirals : 
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Indescribably  sublime  was  the  scene  which 
163.  presented  itself  at  the  close  of  the 
Results  of  action,  when  the  sun  declined,  serene 
the  aciion.  and  unclouded,  over  this  theatre  of 
carnage.  The  line  of  the  Ottomans  had  dis- 
appeared ;  a  few  floating  wrecks  alone  were  to 
be  seen  in  the  bay,  clustered  round  their  con- 
querura ;  flames  were  bursting  out  on  all  sides, 
and  the  sea  was  covered  with  fragments  of 
burning  vessels,  upon  some  of  which  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Prophet  was  still  to  be  seen,  unsub- 
dued even  in  ruin.  Calamitous  beyond  meas- 
ure to  the  vanquished,  the  victory  was  bv  no 
means  bloodless  to  the  conquerors,  for  the  Mus- 
sulman3  fought  with  their  wonted  valor,  and 
neither  asked  nor  accepted  quarter.  The  loss 
on  the  part  of  the  Allies  was  severest  in  the 
British  squadron — a  sure  proof  upon  whom  the 
weight  of  the   contest  had  fallen,   and  with 

"  I  had  returned,  and  again  left  Navarino  for  some  days, 
when  the  English,  French,  and  Russian  squadrons  hove 
in  sight.  A  tHgate  and  an  English  brig  entered  the  har- 
bor without  showing  their  colors,  and,  after  making  sev- 
eral tacks  in  the  bay,  again  left  it  without  hoisting  a  fl^ ; 
conduct  which  I  can  neither  justify  nor  account  for.  On 
the  30th  the  pacha  who  commanded  in  my  absence,  observ- 
ing the  allied  fleet  bearing  down  on  Navarino  in  order  of 
battle,  and  with  apparently  hostile  intentions,  sent  a  boat 
on  board  the  English  admiral,  and  delivered  to  him  the 
following  communication — viz.,  that  the  pacha  would  be 
sorry  to  see  so  large  an  armament  enter  the  port  of  Na- 
varino during  the  absence  of  Ibrahim  ;  but  that  if  the  Al- 
lies had  any  occasion  to  communicate  with  the  shore, 
they  could  do  so  with  perfbct  security,  and  that  part  or 
parts  of  each  squadron  could  enter  without  endangering 
the  peace.  I  appeal  to  you,  sir— do  you  observe  any  thing 
calculated  to  give  oflbnse  in  a  similar  request  ?  Was  it 
not  natural  for  the  commander  to  object  to  the  presence 
of  80  powerful  a  force,  and  protest  against  its  entering  the 
port,  especially  as  that  force  was  four  or  five  times  supe- 
rior to  the  Turkish,  and  likely  by  its  warlike  presence  to 
provoke  hostilities?  The  English  admiral  sent  back  the 
boat  with  the  insulting  answer,  that  he  came  to  give  or- 
ders, and  not  receive  advice ;  while  the  combined  fleet 
continued  to  bear  down  on  Navarino  in  line  of  battle.  At 
two  o'clock  P.M.  the  three  squadrons  entered  the  harbor, 
and  immediately  took  np  their  berths  within  pistol-shot 
of  the  Turkish  fleet.  In  the  meanwhile  a  flrigato  detached 
itself  ttom  the  fleet,  and  anchored  athwart  two  flrcships 
which  were  moored  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor :  the  French 
and  Russian  squadrons  A>ilowod  the  English  admiral,  and 
imitated  his  manceuvres.  The  Turkish  admiral  sent  a 
boat  a  second  time  on  board  the  English  flag-ship,  to  de- 
mand some  explanation  of  these  hostile  proceedings ;  but 
the  messenger  was  driven  back  in  a  manner  equally  in- 
sulting and  unjustifiable,  while  the  fHgato  above  mention- 
ed sent  her  boats  to  seize  on  the  flreships  athwart  which 
she  had  taken  up  her  berth  At  this  moment  a  discharge 
of  musketry  took  place,  which  proved  to  be  tho  signal  for 
a  general  action — an  action  which  was  only  terminated  by 
the  approach  of  night,  and  the  utter  destruction  of  our 
squaaron.  The  Turkish  squadron  was  composed  of  three 
line-of-batUe  ships,  fiileen  n-lgates,  and  several  transports, 
and  was  not  prepared  for  action ;  while  the  fleet  which  it 
had  to  contend  with  consisted  of  ten  linc-of-battle  ships, 
besides  a  number  of  fi-igates  and  corvettes.  This  being 
the  case,  do  the  three  admirals  really  think  that  they  have 
reaped  a  rich  harvest  of  glory,  by  crushing  with  their  su- 
perior forces  an  opponent  who  neither  expected  nor  had 
given  cause  for  such  an  attack,  and  who  was  not  pre- 

Sared  for  aciion,  nor  had  taken  the  precautions  of  defense  ? 
tut  to  return  to  the  subject,  and  state  who  began  the  ac- 
tion, and  who  has  the  blame  or  merit  of  having  fired  the 
first  shot.  On  this  point  each  party  is  anxious  to  excul- 
pate itself.  What,  however,  is  positively  known  on  the 
subject  is,  that  the  English  ftigate,  without  reason  or  pro- 
vocation, endeavored  to  take  possession  of  some  flreships. 
and  that  the  just  resistance  made  by  the  flreships  caused 
the  first  shot  to  bo  fired.  To  conclude,  sir— being  con- 
scious of  having  given  no  offense,  I  avow  that  1  am  still 
ignorant  of  the  motive  which  gave  occasion  for  this  unac- 
countable conduct.  The  high  powers  profess  a  wish  to 
Srt'vent  the  further  effusion  of  blood  in  the  Levant,  while, 
ehold!  their  admirals  crimson  the  waters  of  Nava- 
rino with  blood,  and  cover  the  entire  bay  vftth  floating 
corpses."— lERAHiM'a  Dispatch,  October  26,  1827;  Dub- 
lin Review,  April,  11Z7, 


whom    its   principal   honor   should   rest:     it 
amounted  to  76  killed,  and  197  wounded;  the 
French  to  48  killed  and  117  wounded.     The 
Russian  loss  is  unknown — ^a  certain  sign  it  was 
not  great    Sixteen  of  the  killed  and  26  of  the 
wounded  were  in  the  Asia  alone ;  among  tlie 
former  was  a  son  of  the  admiral.    She  had  28 
shot  in  her  mainmast    The  Asia,  Albion,  and 
Genoa,  were  so  much  damaged  in  i  An.  Reg- 
the  fight  that  they  were  sent  home  l^S7,  319  ; 
by  Sir  E  Codrington,  after  having  eSrilT*- 
been  so  far  repaired  at  Malta  as  to  ton's  uis- 
be  able  to  bear  the  Toy age.     Captain  patch, ibid., 
Bathnrst,  of  the  Genoa,  nobly  fell  at  ^^'^^^'\, 
the    commencement   of  the   action.  ofspaS^  * 
Sir  E.  Codrington  was  on  the  poop  Ann.  Hiri. 
the  whole  time;  his  clothes  were  in  *:  1^7  ;*'<>- 
several  places  perforated  by  balls:  Sj'ig^ -*'^" 
it  was  almost  a  miracle  how  he  es-  Brcnton,  ii. 
caped  unhurt*  ^9- 

Ibrahim  was  absent  on  an  excursion  toward 
Ryogos  at  the  time  this  disaster  was         .^ 
incurred ;  but  he  arrived  at  Neocas-  ibrahini'a 
tron  on  the  2l6t,  in  time  to  see  the  prooeedinsa 
shattered  and  smoking  fragments  of  ^^  *^« 
his  navy.    As  soon  as  the  battle  had         *' 
ceased,  the  correspondence  with  the  admirals 
was  renewed:  it  was  agreed  there  ehould  be  no 
further  hostilities ;  and  indeed  they  were  not  to 
be  apprehended,  for  the  Ottomans  had  no  longer 
the  means  of  carrying  on  the  contest     Seeing 
at  once  that  all  his  visions  of  Grecian  conquest 
were  at  an  end,  Ibrahim  wisely  applied  himself 
to  securing  the  means  of  exit  from  a  counlri", 
the  warfare  in  which  had  proved  so  disastrous  to 
his  house.    lie  set  about  repoiring  such  of  Ms 
transports  as  had  escaped  the  conflagration,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  December  he  took  the  first 
steps  toward  the  evacuation  of  the  cotmtry,  by 
dispatching  liis  harem,  and  five  tliousand'  sick 
ana  wounded  soldiers,  who  arrived  safe  in  the 
harbor  of  Alexandria  in  a  few  days.    They  were 
much  required  in  Egypt^  for  a  fresh  jjov.  9. 
war  had  broken  out  there  with  the  »  Ann.  Ilisi. 
Wahabites,  which  severely  taxed  the  ^  ^'•\'*^  •*  * 
resources  of  the  coimtr}",  already  i^  ^,S^' 
strained  to   the  uttermost  by  the  l22;Gort!on, 
Grecian  contest*  "•  ^^y  4C5. 

Great  apprehensions  were  entertained  that 
when  the  intelligence  of  the  disaster 
at  Navarino  was  heard  at  Constan-  pi^JJ^^^ 
tinople,  the  rage  of  the  Sultan  would  turc  of  the 
burst  forth  in  the  most  dan^rous  Turks  with 
manner  upon  the  Turopean  residents,  pp'y^il"* 
and  even  the  representatives  of  tho 
allied  powers.     It  proved  otherwise,  however, 
and  the  crieis  passed  over  with  less  violence 
than  could  have  been  expected.    The  firm  atti- 
tude of  the  I>ivan,  however,  was  not  in   the 
least  shaken  by  tlio  news  of  the  misfortune,  and 
the  allied  ministers  having  pressed  for  an  an- 
swer to  their  note  of  16th  August,  which  had 
never  yet  received  one,  the  Sultan  replied  by 
the  Reis-Effendi,  "My  positive,  absolute,  defin- 
itive, unchangeable,  eternal  answer  is,  that  the 
Sublime  Porte  docs  not  accept  any  proposition 
regarding  the  Greeks,  and  will  persist  in  ita 
own  will  regarding  them  even  to  the  day  of 
the  Inst  judgment       The  Divan  even  wei.t  so 
far  OS  to  demand,  as  their  final  terms,  after  the 
catastrophe  of  Navarino,  that  they  should  re- 
ceive a  compensation  for  the  destruction  of  their 
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itetk  and  satisfaetion  for  the  insult  offered  to 
tfaem  by  the  attack  made  upon  it,  and  that  the 
Allies  should  abstain  from  all  interference  in 
tbe  sifairs  of  Greece.  To  these  demands  the 
sUied  embassadors  returned  for  answer,  that 
the  treaty  of  6th  Joly  obliged  them  to  defend 
Greece ;  that  the  Turks  had  no  claim  for  repa- 
ration on  account  of  Kavarino,  as  they  began 
tht  battle;  and  that  the  Porte  had  still  less 
reason  to  complain,  as  it  had  been  warned  that 
sQch  an  eTent  would  probably  follow  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  terms  proposed  by  the  allied  pow- 
era  Accommodation  was  now  obviously  hope- 
les;  the  embassadors  left  Constantinople  on 
December  8th,  and  soon  after  Count  Capo  d'Is- 
tria,  who  had  been  elected  President  of  Greece, 
took  possession  of  his  new  dominions,  and  is- 
1  Ann  Res  *'*®^  *  proclamation,  declaring  the 
is:,  3%U  Ottoman  yoke  forever  broken,  and 
3S3:' Gordon,  the  independence  of  Greece  estab- 
iL  «1, 444.      liahed.* 

No  words  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  trans- 
ports of  joy  which  pervaded  entire 
riiTcraal  Greece  when  the  intelligence  of  the 
tnaspofts  battle  of  Navarino  was  received. 
mGr»c«  Fast  as  the  flaming  beacon  which 
at  ite  battle,  conveyed  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Troy 
to  ArgoSk  the  joyous  tidings  were  transmitted 
from  mountain  to  mountain,  from  crag  to*crag, 
(rasa  isle  to  isle,  and  one  throb  of  exultation  and 
thankfulness  was  felt  in  every  bosom.  Kever 
fioee  the  defeat  of  Hasdrubal  by  the  consul 
Ksro,  on  the  banks  of  the  Metauris,  had  such  a 
wnaation  pervaded  the  heart  of  a  nation.  Every 
ooe  felt  as  if  be  himself  were  delivered  from 
captivity  or  death.  The  terrible  contest  of 
seven  years*  duration,  upon  which  their  lives, 
those  of  their  families  and  their  property  had 
been  staked,  was  brought  to  a  dose  Christen- 
dom  had  come  to  the  rescue ;  again,  as  in  the 
days  of  the  Crusades,  the  Cross  had  been  tri- 
nmphant  over  the  Crescent  True,  their  num- 
bers had  been  halved  during  the  struggle,  their 
wives  and  daughters  sold  as  slaves,  their  houses 
boraed,  their  fields  wasted — what  then  ?  These 
evils  had  ceased :  their  sons  would  now  be  se- 
cure from  the  Turkish  cimeter,  their  daughters 
from  the  Turkish  harems;  industry  would  re- 
vive, property  be  rendered  secure^  and  freedom, 
^  spreading  its  blessings  over  their  hills 

^^yl^  ^  and  valleys^  would  restore  the  days 
of  their  ancient  glory.^ 

Equally  ereai  was  the  sensation  produced  by 
147.  Ukia  memorable  event  over  entire 
Inmeose  Christendom.  Never,  save  by  the 
J™^  taking  of  Jerusalem  in  1199  by  the 
KSsoew»  crusading  warriors  under  Godfrey  of 
mtrcbtim-  Bouillon,  had  so  unanimous  a  feeling 
•«*™-  of  exultation  pervaded  the  Christian 
world:  it  exceeded  that  felt  at  the  battle  of  Le- 
panto,  gained  by  Don  John  of  Austria ;  for  that 
triamph  only  averted  a  remote  danger  from 
Europe  generally,  but  this  rescued  one  of  its 
most  interesting  peoples  from  the  jaws  of  in- 
iUot  destruction.  Opinions  in  England  were 
Mmewhat  divided,  from  the  obvious  increase 
vhieh  it  gave  to  the  preponderance  of  Russia 
is  the  East;  but  on  the  Continent  the  rejoicing 
was  universal.  Slow,  but  certain,  had  been  the 
march  of  Divine  justice ;  the  final  blow  was  not 
■truck  till  many  opportunities  of  repentance 
had  been  neglected,  and  many  occasions  of  res- 


titution thrown  away :  but  when  it  was  deliv- 
ered, the  balance  was  at  onoe  righted ;  an  en- 
tire people  rose  from  the  grave ;  the  blood  of 
Chios  was  avenged  by  the  flames  of  Navarino. 
No  further  resistance  was  practicable ;  the  fleets 
of  Asia  had  been  sunk  in  the  deep,  and  its  ar- 
mies had  wasted  away  in  the  struggle ;  a  single 
day  had  secured  the  independence  of  Greece^ 
and  restored  her  to  her  place  in  the  European 
family.  Such  a  result  was  felt  by  every  gener- 
ous bosom  to  be  the  fit  subject  of  exultation.  In 
vain  did  political  considerations  intervene;  in 
vain  did  the  caution  of  statesmen  stigmatize  this 
glorious  achievement  as  "  an  untoward  event" 
The  chilling  phrase,  the  unworthy  sentiment^ 
was  drowned  in  the  universal  shout  of  Chris- 
tendom. A  voice  superior  to  worldly  wisdom 
mode  itself  heard ;  a  feeling  deeper  than  the  de- 
sire for  national  advantage  was  generally  ex- 
perienced The  cause  of  religion  and  humanity 
was  felt  to  have  been  at  stake,  and  men  were 
thankful  that,  after  so  many  alliances  had  been 
formed  for  the  purposes  of  ambition  and  nation- 
al rivalry,  one  at  last  had  been  found,  where 
nations  were  banded  together  in  defense  of  the 
oppressed,  and  the  sword  of  Christendom  had 
been  drawn  to  rescue  one  of  its  families  from 
destruction. 

Much  discussion  took  place  at  the  time^  os 
to  which  of  the  contending  parties 
was  the  aggressor  at  Navarino,  and,  yf^^  ^„ 
as  usual  in  such  cuses,  contradictory  the  agpis- 
accounts  appeared  as  to  which  of  the  «>f  at  Nav- 
parties  fired  the  first  shot  Such  *""°' 
special  pleading  is  unworthy  of  the  cause  in 
which  Europe  was  engaged  on  that  occasion. 
The  Allies  undoubtedly  were  the  aggressors  in 
tfie  battle;  the  sailing  in  a  hostile  guise  into  the 
bay  was,  as  Lord  Eldon  justly  remarked,  a  hos- 
tile act,  which  authorized  the  Ottomans  to  repel 
them  by  force.  But  as  clearly  as  the  Allies 
were  the  aggressors  in  the  action,  were  the 
Turks  the  aggressors  in  the  war;  for  they  re- 
fused to  accede  to  the  terms  of  pacification 
proposed  to  them  by  the  Allies  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Greek  question,  and  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  brave  the  united  hostility 
of  Christendom  rather  than  suspend  the  war 
of  extermination  Ibrahim  was  waging  in  the 
Morea.  It  is  true,  that  war  was  one  waged 
against  their  own  revolted  subiccts;  it  is  true 
that  no  stranger  has  a  rights  in  the  general  case^ 
to  interfere  in  such  a  contest ;  and  it  is  not  less 
true  that  such  interference  came  with  a  pecu- 
liarly bad  grace  from  the  Allies  at  that  time, 
seeing  they  had  recently  interfered  with  decisive 
effect  in  Spain  and  Italy,  not  to  support,  but  to 
put  down  revolutions.  But  that  consideration 
only  brings  out  the  more  clearly  the  justice  of 
their  interference  the  other  way  in  the  present 
instance,  and  the  vital  distinction  between  the 
contest  closed  by  the  flames  of  Navarino,  and 
that  terminated  by  the  oapiti;lation  of  Cadiz. 

Though  unfortunately  confounded  with  them 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the 
Greek  war  was,  both  in  princi-  .j^^^  QtoeYi  war 
pie  and  object,  essentially  differ-  was  a  strifo  of 
ent  from  the  revolutions  of  Kie-  religion  and  race, 
go  or  Pepe.     It  was  not  a  social,  "**'  Prtnciplcs. 
but  a  national  contest;  it  was  not  a  war  of 
princi^es  or  privileges,  but  of  religion   and 
race.  The  statesmen  of  western  Europe,  whose 
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yiaion  was  blinded  on  both  sides  by  the  social 
convulsions  so  strongly  raging  among  them- 
selves at  the  time,  mistook  the  signs  of  the 
times  in  the  Eastern  -world;  they  thought 
they  saw  the  marks  of  revolution  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, when,  in  fact,  it  was  the  contest,  as  old 
as  the  Trojan  war,  of  Europe  against  Asia, 
which  was  then  raging ;  it  was  the  spirit  of 
Richard  against  Saladin  which  had  really  been 
elicited.  The  conduct  of  the  Turks  through- 
out the  whole  of  this  contest  hud  been  so  atro- 
cious; their  cruelty,  their  massacres,  their  blood- 
thirstiness,  had  been  so  infamous  that  they  had 
cast  themselves  out  of  the  pale  of  civilization: 
like  Robespierre,  they  had  been  declared,  and 
rightly  so,  hors  la  loi  by  the  human  race.  Be- 
yond all  question,  non-interference  is  the  rule, 
and  interference  the  exception ;  but  there  are 
cases,  as  in  the  instances  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  revolutions,  where  a  different  princi- 
ple must  be  established,  when  the  interests  of 
iiumanity  require  interference  with  a  nation 
abusing  the  right  of  the  strongest  within  itself, 
as  of  a  man  threatening  with  death  his  wife  or 
children.  And  if  ever  there  was  a  nation  which 
had  brought  itself  within  the  exception,  it  was 
that  which  had  perpetrated  the  massacre  of 
Chios,  and  was  yet  reeking  with  the  slaughter 
of  Missolonghi. 

In  truth,  so  far  from  the  treaty  of  6th  July, 
YjQ  1827,  having  been  an  unjustin- 

The  great  error  &ble  interference  with  the  rights 
committed  was,  of  the  Ottoman  government  as 
?Si.™.f."nrdid  ?n  independent  power  it  was 
not  sooner  inter-  just  the  reverse;  and  the  only 
fere,  and  in  behalf  thing  to  be  regretted  i^  that  the 
of  the  Greeks.  Christian  powers  did  not  inter- 
fere earlier  in  the  contest,  and  with  far  more 
extensive  views,  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Greek  empire.  After  the  massacre  of  Chios, 
the  Turks  had  thrown  themselves  out  of  the 
pale  of  civilization;  they  had  proved  them- 
selves to  be  pirates,  enemies  of  the  human 
race,  and  no  longer  entitled  to  toleration  from 
the  European  family.  Expulsion  from  Europe 
was  the  natural  and  legitimate  consequence  of 
their  flagrant  violation  of  its  usages  in  war.  Had 
this  been  done  in  1822 — had  the  Congress  of 
Verona  acceded  to  the  prayers  of  the  Greeks, 
and  restored  the  Christian  empire  of  the  East 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  allied  powers — 
what  an  ocean  of  blood  would  have  been  dried 
uj^  what  boundless  misery  prevented,  what 
prospects  of  felicity  to  the  human  race  opened! 
A  Christian  monarchy  of  10,000,000  or  souls, 
with  Constantinople  for  its  capital,  would  ere 
this  have  added  a  half  to  its  population,  wealth, 
and  all  the  elements  of  national  strength.  The 
rapid  growtli,  since  the  Crescent  was  expelled 
from  their  territories,  of  Servia,  Greece,  the 
isles  of  the  Archipelago,  Wallachia  and  Molda- 
via, and  of  tlio  Christian  inhabitants  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  proves  what  might  have 
been  expected  had  all  Turkey  in  Europe  been 
blessed  by  a  similar  liberation.  The  fairest 
portion  of  Europe  would  have  been  restored  to 
the  rule  of  religion,  liberty,  and  civilization, 
and^  a  barrier  erected  by  European  freedom 
Against  Asiatic  despotism  in  the  regions  where 
it  was  first  successfully  combated. 

What  is  the  grand  difficulty  that  now  sur- 
rounds the  Eastern  question,  which  has  ren- 


dered it  all  but  insoluble  even  to  the  most 
fai'-seeing  statesmen,  and  has  com-  j^j 
pelled  the  Western  powers,  for  their  Difficulty  of 
own  sake,  to  ally  themselves  with  a  the  Eamem 
state  which  they  would  all  gladly,  l^«»iioD. 
were  it  practicable  without  general  danger,  see 
expelled  from  Europe?  Is  it  not  that  the  Ot- 
toman empire  is  the  only  barrier  which  exists 
against  the  encroachments  of  Russia,  and  that 
if  it  is  destroyed  the  independence  of  every 
European  state  is  endangered  by  the  extension 
of  the  Muscovite  power  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Mediterranean?  All  see  the  necessity  of  this 
barrier,  yet  all  are  sensible  of  its  weaknefs, 
and  feel  that  it  is  one  which  is  daily  becomiDg 
more  feeble,  and  must  in  the  progress  of  time 
be  swept  away.  This  difficulty  is  entirely  of 
our  own  creation;  it  might  have  been  obviated, 
and  a  firm  bulwark  erected  in  the  East,  against 
which  all  the  surges  of  Muscovite  ambition 
would  have  beat  in  vain.  Hud  the  dictates  of 
humanity,  justice,  and  policy  been  listened  to 
in  1822,  and  a  Christian  monarchy  been  erect- 
ed in  European  Turkey,  under  the  guarantee 
of  Austria,  France,  and  England,  the  «hoIe 
difficulties  of  the  Eastern  question  would  have 
been  obviated,  and  European  indepndence 
would  have  found  an  additional  security  in  the 
very  •quarter  where  it  is  now  most  seiiously 
menaced.  Instead  of  the  living  being  allied  to 
the  dead,  they  would  have  been  linked  to  the 
living;  and  a  barrier  against  Eastern  conquest 
erected  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  not 
with  the  worn-out  materials  of  Mohammedan 
despotism,  but  with  the  rising  energy  of  Chris- 
tian civilization. 

But  modem  Turkey,  it  is  aaid,  is  divided 
by  race,  religion,  and  situation ;  j-j. 

three-fourths  of  it  are  Christian,  The  division  of 
one- fourth  Mohammedan;  there  race  and  religion 
are  six  millions  of  Sclavonians,  ^Mo'lhetttab- 
four  millions  of  Bulgarians,  two  ughmcntort 
millions  and  a  half  of  Turks,  and  Christian  mon- 
only  one  million  of  Greeks —  archy. 
how  can  a  united  and  powerful  empire  be 
formed  of  such  materials?  Most  true;  and  in 
what  state  was  Greece  anterior  to  the  Persian 
invasion:  Italy  before  the  I^nic  wars;  England 
during  the  Heptarchy ;  ^pain  in  the  time  of  the 
Moors;  France  during  its  civil  wars?  Bas  the 
existence  of  such  apparently  fatal  elements  of 
division  prevented  these  countries  from  becom- 
ing the  most  renowned,  the  most  powerful,  the 
most  prosperous  communities  upon  earth  \  In 
truth,  diversity  of  race,  so  far  from  being  an 
element  of  weakness,  is,  when  duly  coerced,  the 
most  prolific  source  of  strength:  it  is  to  the 
body  politic  what  the  intermixture  of  soils  is 
to  tne  richness  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  meagre- 
ness  of  unmingled  race  which  is  the  real  source 
of  weakness;  for  it  leaves  hereditary  mala- 
dies unchanged,  hereditary  defects  unsnpplied. 
Witness  the  unchanging  ferocity  in  every  age 
of  the  Ishmaelite,  the  irremediable  indolence  of 
the  Irish,  the  incurable  arrogance  of  the  Turk; 
while  the  mingled  blood  of  the  Briton,  the  Ro- 
man, the  Saxon,  the  Dane,  and  the  Norman  has 
produced  the  race  to  which  is  destined  the 
sceptre  of  half  the  globe. 

Such  was  the  resurrection  of  Greece;  thus 
did  old  Hellas  rise  from  the  grave  of  nationB. 
Scorched  by  fire,  riddled  by  shot^  baptized  in 
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blood,  Bhe  emerged  victorious  from  the  con- 
test: she  achieved  her  independence 
^nJetwm  because  she  proved  herself  worthy 
eoodiuoaoT  of  it:  she  was  trained  to  man- 
Greece  atocd  hood  iu  the  only  school  of  real  im- 
tomdepeod-  provement^  the  school  of  suffering. 
*"*^  Twenty-five  years  have  elapsed  since 

ber  independence  was  sealed  by  the  battle  of 
Narariao,  and  already  the  warmest  hopes  of 
her  friends  have  been  realized.  Her  capital, 
Athens,  now  contains  thirty  thousand  inhabit- 
aoU.  quadruple  what  it  did  when  the  contest 
terminated;  its  commerce  has  doubled,  and  all 
the  signs  of  rapidly  advancing  prosperity  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  land.  The  inhabitants  have 
increased  fifty  per  cent ;  they  are  now  above 
seven  hundred  thousand ;  but  the  fatal  chasms 
produced  by  the  war,  especially  in  the  male 
popalation,  are  still  in  a  great  measure  unsup- 
plidd,  and  vast  tracts  of  fertile  land,  spread 
with  the  bones  of  its  defenders^  await  in  every 
part  of  the  country  the  robust  arm  of  industry 
for  their  cultivation.  The  Greeks,  indeed,  have 
not  all  the  virtues  of  freemen;  perhaf)s  they 
are  never  destined  to  exhibit  them.  Like  the 
Moseovites^  and  from  the  same  causey  they  are 
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often  cunning,  fraudulent,  deceitful:  slaves  al- 
ways are  such ;  and  a  nation  is  not  crushed  by 
a  thousand  years  of  Byzantine  despotism,  and 
four  hundred  of  Mohammedan  oppression,  with- 
out having  seme  of  the  features  of  the  servile 
character  impressed  upon  it  But  they  exhibit 
also  the  cheering  symptoms  of  social  improve- 
ment; they  have  proved  they  still  possess  the 
qualities  to  which  their  ancestors'  greatness 
was  owing.  They  are  lively,  ardent,  and  per- 
severing, passionately  desirous  of  knowledge, 
and  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  it  The 
whole  life  which  yet  animates  the  Ottoman 
empire  is  owing  to  their  intelligence  and  activ- 
ity. The  stagnation  of  despotism  is  unknown 
among  them ;  if  the  union  of  civilization  is  un- 
happily equally  unknown,  that  is  a  virtue  of 
the  manhood,  and  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
infancy  of  nations.  The  consciousness  of  de- 
ficiencies is  the  first  step  to  their  removal ;  the 
pride  of  barbarism,  the  self-sufiiciency  of  ignor- 
ance, is  the  real  bar  to  improvement;  and  a 
nation  which  is  capable  of  making  the  efforts 
for  improvement  wnich  the  Greelu  are  doing, 
if  not  in  possession  of  political  greatness,  is  on 
the  road  to  it 
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CHAPTER  XV, 

VSBSti  AHD  TDBKE7,  IBOX  THB  AOOJEBSION  OF  NIcnOLAS  IN  18S5,  TO  TBI  TRACE  OX  ADBXAXOTUB 

IN   1829. 


It  is  a  markworthy  circumstanco,  that  all 
]  the  serious  wars  in  Europe,  between 

All  the  wan  1816  and  1880,  occurred  between  the 
of  Europe,  Christians  and  Mohammedans.  The 
mo  ^ifrlre***  English  attack  on  Algiers  in  1816, 
ware  with  the  French  capture  of  the  same  place 
the  Mohun-  in  1880,  the  Greek  revolution  and 
medans.  j^  seven  bloody  campaiffns^  the  war 
of  1826  between  the  Russians  and  uie  Persians, 
that  of  1828  between  the  Russians  and  Turks, 
all  partook  of  this  character.  Even  the  distant 
contests  of  the  English  in  India  were  at  last  of 
the  same  description ;  the  Mussulman  soldiers 
were  not  the  least  formidable  tliat  the  English 
had  to  encounter  on  the  ramparts  of  Bhurtpore, 
and  on  the  plains  of  the  Doab ;  and  they  never 
encountered  such  danger  as  when  they  ap- 
proached Ghuznee,  the  cradle  of  Mohammedan 
power  in  Central  Asia.  It  would  seem  that, 
when  the  social  contests  of  Europe  itself  are 
hushed,  the  ancient  and  indelible  hostility  of 
the  European  to  the  barbarian  breaks  forth; 
and  that,  when  all  domestic  grounds  of  dissen- 
sion have  been  removed  from  civilized  man, 
the  inherent  causes  of  discord,  arising  from  dif- 
ference of  race,  religion,  and  physical  circum- 
stances between  him  and  more  savage  tribes^ 
never  fail  to  arm  one  part  of  the  species  against 
the  other. 

Placed  on  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
the  hereditary  enemy,  in  every 
Rapture  with  age,  of  the  Mo"hammedan  faith,  it 
the  Mohamme-  was  impossible  that  Russia  could 
dan  powers  on  long  escape  this  general  antago- 
of  N*icholM**  °^*'  movement  of  Islamism  and 
Christianity,  which  followed  th« 
closing  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution.  Th^ 
pacific  habits  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  indeed, 
and  the  strong  direction  of  his  mind,  in  his  later 
yftars,  to  mystical  objects,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  reign  of  peace  and  benevolence 
among  mankind,  long  prevented  the  collision, 
and  averted  the  conflict  of  the  Cross  and  the 
Crescent^  under  circumstances  when  it  other- 
^  wise  would  have  become  unavoidable.  But 
with  the  accession  of  a  new  emperor  this  state 
of  strained  and  unnatural  pacification  termin- 
ated. His  character  and  feelings  were  essen- 
tially national ;  the  frightful  civil  war  which 
had  preceded  his  accession  to  the  throne  ren- 
derea  him  doubly  anxious  to  direct  the  popular 
passion  to  external  objects ;  and  the  warm  sym- 
pathy of  the  entire  nation,  and  in  an  especial 
manner  the  army,  with  the  religious  struggle 
of  the  Greeks,  rendered  it  not  doubtful  in  what 
manner  this  direction  might  most  effectually  be 

Siven.  No  one,  therefore,  entered  more  cor- 
ially  than  the  new  Czar  into  the  advances  of 
the  British  government  toward  effecting  a  set- 
tlement of  the  Eastern  question,  by  securing  the 
virtual  independence  of  Greece;  and  the  pro- 
tocol of  4th  April,  1826,  signed  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Count  Nesselrode,  which,  as 


already  mentioned,  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
independence,  was  one  of  the  most  i  xnn.  Hist, 
popular  and  agreeable  acts  of  the  ix.  358 ;  Ante, 
new  reign.*  ^'  *^^-»  *  ^**- 

The  last  treaty  between  Russia  and  Persia, 
concluded  on  24th  October,  1813, 
under  the  mediation  of  Great  Brit-  AdTaiitafca 
ain,  had  recognized  the  principle  of  sained  by 
uti  jyossedetis;  and  so  largely  had  p^fSf*"^" 
Russia  been  a  gainer  by  previous  ""^ 
hostilities  that  she  acquired  a  veiy  great  acces- 
sion both  of  territory  and  influence  on  that  oc- 
casion. She  had  crossed  the  ridge  of  the  Cau- 
casus, established  herself  in  asolid  way  between 
the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  spread  her 
dominion  far  to  the  south  in  the  vast  province 
of  Grandscha,  better  known  under  the  name 
of  Georgia.  The  influence  of  RuBsia,  however, 
by  these  acquisitions,  was  ere  long  felt  by  tlie 
Persian  government  to  be  too  great  for  a  last- 
ing pacification ;  various  disputed  questions  of 
territory  still  remained  unadjusted;  they  bad, 
under  tne  terror  of  their  new  and  formidable 
neighbor,  drawn  more  closely  their  connection 
wiUi  the  British  goVemment;  and  aconsidei^ 
able  number  of  English  officers  had  communi- 
cated to  the  tumultuary  array  of  Teheran,  in  s 
certain  degree,  the  consistency  of  European  or- 
ganization and  discipline.  Aware  of  these  bos- 
tile  preparations,  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  soon 
after  his  brother's  death,  dispatched  Prince 
Menschikoff  upon  a  friendly  mission,  ostensibly 
to  notify  his  accession  to  the  throne,  really  to 
endeavor  to  effect  an  arrangement  of  the  dis- 
puted points  of  territory.  But  this  mission 
proved  unavailing;  the  Prince  Abbas  Mirza 
was  intoxicated  with  the  thought  of  command- 
ing an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  armed  and 
disciplined  in  the  European  method;  and  so 
strong  did  the  war  party  become  that  hoetili- 
ties  were  commenced,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  territories  occupied  by  the  Russians  to 
the  south  of  the  Caucasus  wrested  ,  pomon 
from  Uiem,  before  any  declaration  of  i64, 166  ;* 
war  had  been  made  between  the  two  Ann.  Hist, 
countries."  ii.  382,865. 

The   intelligence  of  the  commencement  of 
these  hostilities  reached  the  Emper- 
or  Nicholas  during  the  festivities  Repeated  d«- 
of  his  coronation  at  Moscow,  in  Au-  ftats  of  the 
gust,   1826;  but  it  related  to  too  Perrtan«by 
distant  a  province  to  occasion  any  ^^  «««»«»■- 
interruption  to  that  joyous  event   Orders  were 
sent  to  General  Yermoloff,  who  commanded  the 
troops  beyond  the  Caucasus,  to  concentrate  his 
men,  and  attack  the  enemy;  and  these  orders 
were  executed  by  that  able  general  with  de- 
cisive effect     On  the  2  (14)  September 
he  attacked  Abbas  Mirza,  who  was  at      ^  *  *  • 
the  head  of  eight  thousand  soldiers,  and  so  en- 
tirely defeated  him  that  nearly  his  whole  army 
dispersed.    The  victorious  general,  after  this 
success^  advanced  with  his  little  army,  consist- 
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in^  of  SIX  thousand  infantry,  three  thousand 
earalry,  and  twelve  gnns,  against  the  main 
Peisian  army,  composed  of  twenty  thouaaDd 
regular  infantry,  tweWe  thousand  horse,  eight 
thooaand  irregulars,  and  twenty-four  guns,  who 
were  posted  at  the  olstance  of  four 
^^'  ^  miles  from  Elizabethpol,  on  the  hanks 
of  the  little  river  Djcham.  Though  the  forces 
were  so  unequal,  the  contest  was  of  very  short 
duration ;  and  it  Bodn  appeared,  as  had  so  often 
been  proved  in  India,  how  little  the  Asiatics 
have  gained  by  the  attempt  to  engraft  European 
steadiness  and  discipline  on  their  fiery  squad- 
roD&  They  were  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss 
of  twelve  hundred  prisoners,  and  double  that 
number  killed  and  wounded ;  while  the  loss  of 
the  Russians  was  under  three  hundred  men.  In 
consequence  of  this  check,  the  Persians 
"  ^  '  retreated  across  the  Arazes;  and  the 
Russian  army  on  the  right  having  gained  simi- 
,  p„t^  lar  advantages,  the  Russians  again 
1T4, 173 ;'  recovered  and  received  the  submis- 
Aim.  lli*t.  sion  of  the  whole  provinces  which 
Lx. 365,388.  ^jjcy  had  occupied  before  the  war.* 
Same  idea  of  the  strength  of  the  Russian  em- 
2  pire  at  this  period  may  be  formed 

sisttnics  trom  the  result  of  a  general  survey 
of  aimiaat  and  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants, 
t£u9  periofL  ^i^jch  took  place  in  the  course  of  this 
year.  From  this  it  appeared  that  the  entire 
laperfieies  of  the  empire  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  consisted  of  875,164  square  German 
m\ea  (sixteen  to  an  English^ ;  the  population  to 
5-3.534,000;  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  to 
t'HOUO;  and  the  army  to  1,089,000  men,  of 
vbom,  however,  not  more  than  600,000  could  be 
relied  on  as  effective ;  and  the  revenue  amounted 
to  388,000,000  francs,  or  £l  1,600,000.*  Various 
important  regulations  were  at  the  same  time 
made  for  the  establishment  of  military  colonies, 
e3p€cially  in  the  newly-acquired  tern  tori es  be- 
yond the  Caucasus,  which  promised  at  length 
to  give  consistency  to  the  Russian 
u^Se^*"*'  dominion  in  those  vast  recent  acqui- 
sitions.' 
The  interminable  negotiations  between  the 
^  Russian  and  Turkish  governments 

irdingthe  subjects  of  complaint 
ch  the  former  had  against  the 
latter  for  violating  the  clause  in 
favor  of  its  Christian  subjects,  con- 
tained in  the  treaties  of  Kainardji 
and  Bucharest,  appeared  this  year  to  have 
reached  an  extraordinary  and  unlooked-for 
L^<:ae.  The  Ottoman  Government,  impatient  to 
bring  the  Greek  war  to  a  termination,  and  in- 
tent on  the  prosecution  of  the  sieffo  of  Misso- 
longhi,  resolved  to  dissemble,  and  avert  the 
threatened  invasion  of  a  hundred  thousand  Rus- 
sians from  Bessarabia  by  a  temporary  submis- 
sion .  ii  Miniacki,  the  Russian  chargS-d' of  aires, 
had  on  5th  April  presented  a  note,  m  which  he 
rtK^apitulated  the  demands  of  his  imperial  mas- 


StaiAorthene-  '^j 
HQHialioos  be- 
tween Rnnia 
aad  Turkey. 
May  14. 


*  Sqaar*  Gennaa 

KoMiaraEurope 72,861  ....  44,118,800 

;"*«»«J 2,293  ....  3,702.300 

Russia ia  A»ia 276,000  ...  11,663,100 

ABflsa in  America 34,000  ....  50,000 


375.154  59.534.000 

—Rapport  trmi-qffleial,  Dec.  30,  1626.    Annuaire  Histo- 
»"*?>«,  ix.  36d. 
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ter,  and  required  their  unconditional  acceptance 
within  six  weeks,  failing  which,  hostilities  were 
to  commence.    These  conditions  were— 1.  The 
immediate  re-establishment  of  the  two  princi- 
palities and  8ervia  in  the  condition  in  which 
they  were  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
troubles  of  1821 ;  2.  The  instant  redress  of  all 
their  grievances,  conformable  to  the  treaty  of 
Bucharest  in  1812;  8.  The  evacuation  of  these 
provinces  by  the  Ottoman  troops,  and  the  lib- 
eration of  the  Servian  deputies,  whom  they  still 
held  in  detention ;  and,  4.  An  entire  satisfaction 
to  Russia  for  the  insult  offered  to  her  by 
the  silence  observed  in  regard  to  foimer     ^^ 
notes.     Contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  Divan, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  prescribed  period,  gave 
in   their  entire  and  unqualified  i  xnn.  Hist.  ix. 
adherence  to  the  demands  of  the  374,  376 ;  Mini- 
cabinet  of  St  Petersburg ;  IheSer-  J^'^V*  No^ 
vian  deputies  w^re  immediately  aiffAniwS* 
set  at  liberty,   and   orders   dis-  May  13;  Ann. 
patched  for  the  instant  evacuation  ^iai.  M,  96 ; 
of  the  principalities  and  Servia.*    ^^'  ""'* 

This  sudden  acquiescence  in  the  demands  of 
Russia,  and  departure  from  the  old  ^ 

procrastinating  policy  of  the  Turk-  Measures  con- 
ish  government,  excited  at  the  time  templated 
general  surprise  in  Europe;  but  it  j£|jjjj^* 
soon  appeared  that  it  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  deep-laid  design,  and  formed  part  of  a 
change  of  policy  long  contemplated  in  Turkey, 
and  which  its  government  now  considered  it- 
self strong  enough  to  carry  into  effect.  The 
janizaries  had  for  ages  been  the  terror  of  the 
government  at  Constantinople,  and  more  than 
once  they  had  prescribed  their  own  terms  to 
the  Sultan,  and  even  imbrued  their  hands  in  his 
blood.  Various  projects  had  at  different  times 
been  fohncd  for  tnc  breaking  of  their  pride  and 
the  curtailing  of  their  influence ;  but  they  all 
had  hitherto  proved  abortive,  firom  the  want 
of  any  adequate  armed  force  at  hand  to  restrain 
the  hostility  and  coerce  the  excesses  of  these 
unruly  defenders.  The  present  Sultan,  whose 
predecessor,  Selim,  had  been  dethroned  and 
murdered  in  his  attempt  to  shake  off  the  au- 
thority of  these  impenous  masters,  had  been 
obliged  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  to 
dissemble,  and  he  had  not  only  been  forced  to 
abolish  the  Nizam  Djedih,  or  new  troops,  but 
to  swear  to  preserve  all  the  privileges  of  the 
janizaries,  and  even  to  enrol  himself  in  one  of 
their  regiments  or  ortaSy  for  his  service  in  which 
he  regularly  drew  pay.  But  his  determination 
was  not  the  less  irrevocably  taken ;  lie  was  only 
dissembling,  to  gain  time  for  their  destruction. 
During  the  interval  he  was  indefatigable  in  his 
efforts  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Oulemat^ 
or  learned  and  legal  bodies;  and  the  long  wars 
with  Ali  Pacha  and  the  Greeks  had  both  afford- 
ed evidence  of  the  necessity  of  putting  the  mil- 
itary force  on  a  new  footing,  and  given  time  for 
the  formation  of  a  very  considerable  body  of 
men,  who  might  be  relied  on  in  the  convulsion 
which  was  approaching.  The  preparations 
were  now  so  far  advanced  that,  though  the 
janizaries  saw  their  danger,  they  did  not  feel 
themselves  in  sufficient  strength  openly  to  take 
steps  against  it  Fourteen  thousand  tonjees  or 
artillerymen  had  been  distributed  in  tne  bar- 
racks in  and  around  Constantinople ;  and^  as 
tliey  were  the  avowed  rivals  of  the  janizaries, 
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and  had  been  enrolled  to  coerce  them,  the  nt- 
most  pains  had  been  taken  to  secure  their  fidel- 
ity by  every  possible  means.  The  pacha  who 
commanded  tiiem,  as  well  as  the  Grand  Yizier, 
Capitan  Pacha,  and  their  own  aga  or  general, 
» Ann  Hist  ^®''®  ^^  devoted  to  Snltan  Mah- 
ix.  377, 379 ;  mond,  who  had  also  secured  the 
Gordon,  ii.  support  of  the  muftis,  and  the  pow- 
310, 311.  ertul  body  of  the  Oulema.* 

In  the  end  of  May,  after  the  differences  with 
g  Russia  had  been  a^usted,  govern- 

New  statute  ment  took  the  first  step  in  the  pro- 
regwrdingthe  posed  reform  of  the  janizaries,  by 
ianiz^es.  ^]^q  promulgation  of  a  new  plan  of 
organization,  which,  although  cau- 
tiously conceived,  to  avoid  exciting  their  jeal- 
ousy, was  yet  calculated,  when  carried  into 
full  effect^  to  give  a  fatal  blow  to  their  influ- 
ence. Their  statutes  and  privileges  were  pre- 
served entire,  and  all  those  who  drew  pay  or 
emoluments  allowed  to  continue  them  during 
their  lives;  but  the  existing  holders  of  these 
immunities  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  sell  or 
alienate  them,  and  at  their  demise  they  were 
entirely  to  cease.  Prom  the  ortas^  or  regiments, 
a  hundred  and  ninety-six  in  number,  fifty  were 
to  be  selected  to  furnish  a  hundred  and  fifty 
men  each,  who  were  to  be  incorporated  with 
the  new  troops,  and  clothed  and  disciplined 
after  the  European  fashion.  This  hatti-sberiff 
was  sanctioned  by  the  signature  of  the  Sultan, 
and  of  all  the  di^i lories  of  the  state,  and  in- 
stantly proclaimed  in  all  the  mosques  and  places 
of  public  resort  in  the  capital  and  chief  cities 
of  tne  empire.  The  pay  of  the  new  troops  was 
raised  to  thirty  paras  a  day  for  private  men, 
and  to  the  officers  in  proportion.  In  addition 
to  this,  they  were  to  receive  dress  and  arms 
complete  from  the  government — ^the  latter  con- 
sisting of  a  musket,  sabre,  and  bayonet  to  each 
man ;  the  former  of  a  vest  of  red  cloth,  a  pair 
of  pantaloons  of  blue,  and  a  cap  of  ^reen  cloth, 
edged  with  black  sheepskin.  Notwithstanding 
the  magnitude  of  these  changes,  they  had  been 
so  prepared,  with  the  consent  of  the  muftis, 
oulemas,  and  several  of  the  chiefs  of  the  jani- 
zaries themselves,  that  no  resistance  was  at 
first  experienced;  the  decree  was  read  in  the 
mosques  without  opposition ;  Egyptian  officers 
«  G  rd  a  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^®  selected  men ;  the 
311*;  Ann.  '  clothing  was  served  out;  and  as  no 
Hist.  ix.  379,  new  impost  was  imposed,  the  people 
^ '  i^"  remained  quiet,  and  seemed  disposed 
17?  174.  *  ^^  acquiesce  without  opposition  in 
*  the  new  order  of  thines," 

This  state  of  things  continuea  for  the  first 
g  fortnight,  and  it  was  hoped  the  dan- 

Insarrection  g^i*  had  blown  over;  but  it  soon 
of  the  jani-  appeared  that  these  hopes  were  fal- 
JJjJl";.  lacious,  and  that  a  desperate  conflict 
awaited  the  government  in  their  at- 
tempt to  introduce  the  new  regulations.  The 
furnishing  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  men  from 
the  selected  ortas  went  on  without  difficulty  in 
the  capital  and  neighboring  towns ;  but  when 
the  recruits  began  to  be  drilled  and  marched 
in  the  European  fashion,  the  discontents  at  once 
broke  out.  On  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  June 
the  ill-humor  of  the  troops  assumed  the  form 
of  open  mutiny:  the  new  regulations  were  stig- 
matized as  a  violation  of  the  law  of  the  Prophet, 
and  the  men  were  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch 


that  they  burst  in  a  tumultuous  manner  from 
their  barracks,  assailed  the  palace  of  the  Grand 
Vizier,  the  Capitan  Pacha,  their  own  Aga,  and 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt's  diplomatic  agent,  which 
they  plundered  m  the  most  shameful  manner. 
These  exalted  functionaries  only  saved  them- 
selves by  a  precipitate  flight;  and  if  the  insur- 
gents had  been  conducted  with  more  ability, 
and  marched  in  the  first  moment  of  alarm  on 
the  Sultan's  palace  and  the  batteries,  they 
would  in  all  probability  have  proved  success- 
ful, and  might  without  difficulty  have  imposed 
their  own  terms  on  the  government  But  Deing 
destitute  of  leaders,  of  prudence,  or  foresight^ 
they  neglected  these  oovious  and  necessary 
measures ;  and  instead  of  improving  their  vic- 
tory, when  only  half  gained  they  thought  of 
enjoying  its  fruits.  Accordingly,  aft.er  the  pil- 
lage of  the  palaces  they  dispersed  ,  Qo^<,n  ii 
among  the  wme-vaults  in  the  neigh-  31 1 ,  3 1 2 ;' 
borhood,  and  save  themselves  up  to  Ann.  Hist, 
the  most  revolting  excesses.^  ^'  ^^• 

The  Sultan  and  his  ministers  turned  to  much 
better  account  the  breathing-time  lo. 

afforded  by  the  intoxication  of  Vigoroua  meas- 
their  antagonists.  The  Grand  JJ^J^»*i^n 
Seignior  hastened  to  Constanti- 
nople from  his  beautiful  palace  of  Benhicktash, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus^  and  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  topjees  or  artillerymen,  and 
faithful  troops  of  every  description,  which  were 
directed  from  all  quarters  upon  the  capitaL  A 
large  park  of  artillery  was  brought  from  tlie 
arsenal  of  Topkhana,  tne  gunners  of  which  nvere 
entirely  at  his  devotion ;  and  the  Sultan,  whopc 
gallant  bearing  animated  the  couraee  of  all  his 
adherents,  soon  found  himself  at  Uie  head  of 
the  chief  civil  functionaries  and  principal  mili- 
tary authorities  of  the  empire.  By  their  advice 
— ^indeed,  by  their  express  orders — the  famous 
Sandjak  Sherifft  or  sacred  standard,  said  to  be 
composed  of  part  of  the  dress  actually  worn  by 
the  Prophet,  was  brought  forth  from  the  sacred 
treasury,  where  it  had  so  long  lain,  shrouded 
from  the  eyes  of  the  faithful,  and  conveyed  to 
the  mosque  of  Sultan  Achmet,  with  the  whole 
solemnities  practiced  on  such  occasions)  which 
is  of  the  rarest  occurrence,  and  only  resorted 
to  on  the  most  extreme  danger.  At  the  aamc 
time  the  public  criers  in  every  Quarter  pub- 
lished a  proclamation  denouncing  tne  janizaries 
as  enemies  to  the  Prophet  and  nis  ,  ^^^  jj.^ 
holy  religion,  and  calling  on  every  ix.  383,  383  • 
true  believer  to  rally  wiutout  delay  Gordon,  ii.  ' 
around  the  standard  of  Mohammed.'  '**»  ^^*- 

These  decisive  measures  had  an  instantaneous 
effect  The  streets  were  immediate-  n. 
ly  filled  with  a  prodigious  crowd  of  Defeat  of  the 
Mussulmans^  of  all  ages  and  descrip-  J«n*artea. 
tionS)  fully  armed,  and  inspired  with  the  utmost 
zeal,  who  hastened  to  the  various  rallying-points 
assigned  them,  to  swell  the  array  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Prophet  The  regular  force  as- 
sembled amounted  to  ten  thousand  men ;  and 
the  preparations  being  deemed  complete,  the 
rebels  were  three  times  summoned  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  return  to  their  allegiance  to 
Mohanimed  and  his  vicegerent  the  Sultan.  They 
positively  refused,  until  they  had  received  the 
beads  of  the  Qrand  Vizier,  of  their  own  Aga, 
of  Hussein  Pacha,  and  of  Redschid-Effendi. 
These  demands  being  of  course  refused,  a  de- 
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cre«  WB  hastily  passed  declaring  the  abolition 
of  the  jaiU2ariea»  and  ordering  Uussein  Pacha 
to  march  against  the  rebels.  They,  on  their 
side,  prepared  for  the  most  vigorous  resistance ; 
the  Atmeidan  was  fiUed  with  ferocious  bands^ 
whose  cheering  was  incessant;  and  the  over- 
tarning  of  all  their  camp-kettles,  the  well-known 
fiigaal  of  determined  revolt^  told  but  too  plainly 
that  they  were  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  as 
dearly  as  possible.  The  combat,  when  the  top- 
jees  approached,  was  brief  but  terrible.  The 
janizaries  commenced  an  immediate  discharge 
of  small  arms,  which  was  kept  up  with  great 
rapidity,  and  resolutely  withstood  several 
rounds  of  grape-shot  at  point-blank  range  from 
the  artillery.  At  length,  however,  a  large  num- 
ber having  been  mowed  down,  the  remainder 
retired,  but  still  in  good  order,  and  firing  stead- 
ily on  their  pursuers,  to  their  barracks^  where 
they  had  prepared  the  means  of  the  most  de- 
termined resistance.  But  an  awful  catastrophe, 
almost  anparalleled  in  civil  warfare,  there  await- 
ed them.  W  ithout  attempting  to  force  the  gates, 
the  Turkish  commanders  contented  themselves 
▼ith  incessantly  throwing  shells  into  the  build- 
ing, which  was  speedily  set  on  fire,  and  firing 
grape  on  the  gat^  by  which  alone  egress  could 
be  obtained.  In  these  frightful  circumstances 
the  rebels  offered  to  submit,  but  it  was  too  late. 
Taeir  petition  was  sternly  refused,  and  the 
fthells  continued  to  fall  and  the  grape  to  be  dis- 
^  charged  till  the  barracks  were  to- 

iL^Si  M?"-  **^^7  consumed ;  and  the  whole  in- 
GordoQ,  u.  *  surgents,  four  thousand  in  number, 
311, 31S ;  had  perished  in  the  flames,  or  been 
fsS  1^'  *^^'  aown  in  endeavoring  to  force 
*  their  way  out  of  theuL^ 

The  victory  of  the  Sultan  was  complete,  but 
,2  the  strength  of  the  party  of  the  jan- 
Cmd  execa-  i^aries^  both  in  the  capital  and  the 
boas  in  Cod-  provinces,  was  too  well  known,  and 
ManUnopie.  ^^{y  innumerable  deeds  of  violence 
too  fresh  in  recollection,  not  to  make  the  gov- 
ernment determined  to  push  its  advantages  to 
the  utmost,  and  utterly  exterminate  the  unruly 
body  which  had  now  oecome  as  formidable  to 
the  throne  as  they  had  formerly  been  to  its 
enemies.  A  summary  court,  composed  of  the 
principal  officers  of  state,  was  formed  in  tlie 
Atmeidan,  before  whom  all  the  janizaries  who 
could  be  hunted  out  were  bi-ought,  and  on  being 
identified  as  belonging  to  the  obnoxious  body, 
instantly  sentenced  to  bo  executed.  Above  a 
thousand  were  put  to  death  daily  for  several 
weeks.  When  the  Sultan  went  to  return  thanks 
at  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Achmet,  it  was  ob- 
served that  ho  was  attended  only  by  the  top- 
jees,  and  that  the  janizaries  were  entirely  dis- 
carded. It  soon  appeared  not  only  that  all 
those  engi^ed  in  the  revolt  were  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, but  that  the  insurrection  was  to  be  made 
a  pretext  for  the  destruction  of  the  entire  body 
throughout  the  whole  empire.  The  sandjak- 
sheriff  was  carried  with  great  pomp  to 
"°*  '  the  Seraglio,  where  it  was  deposited  in 
one  of  the  inner  courts,  in  token  of  tne  public 
danger,  and  the  Sultan  and  all  his  attendants 
lived  in  the  outer  courts,  encamped  and  in  tents, 
as  in  presence  of  the  enemy.  During  three 
months  they  remained  in  that  situation,  con- 
stantly engaged  in  examining  spies  and  inform- 
ers, and  talmig  depositions  and  issuing  orders 


for  the  execution  of  the  janizaries  in  every  part 
of  the  empire.  It  was  calculated  that,  before 
the  executions  ceased  by  the  exhaustion  of  their 
victims,  above  forty  thousand  had  perished,  be- 
sides an  equal  number  driven  into  exile.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  most  severe  measures  were 
adopted  a^inst  the  whole  body.  Their  name 
was  proscribed,  their  barracks  demolished,  their 
camp-kettles,  so  often  the  signal  of  revolt,  bro- 
ken to  pieces,  their  standards  destroyed,  and 
their  whole  duties  transferred  to  a  new  corps 
of  regular  troops,  to  whom  the  defense  of  the 
city  and  empire  was  intrusted.  The  eighty 
gates  of  the  capital,  which  it  had  been  uieir 
privilege  to  guard,  were  intrusted  to  the  topjees 
and  bostandjis.  The  Sultan  with  his  whole 
court  assumed  the  E^r^ptian  military  dress;  the 
old  costumes  were  forbidden;  the  command 
of  the  entire  new  force  given  to  Hussein  Pa- 
cha, who  established  his  head-quarters  at  the 
old  Seraglio,  which  he  fortified  in  the  strongest 
manner ;  the  beauties  of  the  harem  who  former- 
ly inhabited  it  were  transferred  to  the  new  Se- 
raglio ;  and  on  the  8d  September,  as  the  pacifi- 
cation was  deemed  complete,  the  ,  ^^^  jjj^  j^ 
sandjak-sheriff  was  with  great  385, 3*90 ;  Ann. 
pomp  carried  back  to  its  place  of  Reg.  1826, 193, 
sacred  deposit,  in  the  mosque  of  i^J'^J"^®"***- 
Sultan  Achmet'  ^"»  '"• 

This  great  and  sanguinary  revolution,  which 
produced  such  lasting  effects  u pon  j. 

the  Ottoman  empire,  and  was  in  ti-  Eflbetofthis 
mately  interwoven  with  its  whole  revolution  on 
future  destinies,  produced  an  im-  2*  W'^»{»<">" 
mediate  effect,  very  different  from  ^"^  «»"««• 
what  had  been  foreseen,  on  the  negotiation  be- 
tween the  Porte  and  Russia.  Sultan  Mahmoud 
had  very  magnificent  ideas  regarding  the  new 
military  £orce  which  he  was  to  raise ;  and  he 
already  contemplated  the  formation  of  a  regular 
standing  army  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men.  But  he  soon  found  that  it  is  easier 
to  destroy  one  military  force  than  raise  up  an- 
other, and  that  the  destruction  of  so  numerous, 
ancient,  and  venerated  a  body  as  the  janizaries^ 
could  not  be  effected  without  endangering  the 
very  existence  of  the  empire.  He  received  re- 
peated warnings  how  deeply  the  public  mind 
nad  been  stirred  on  the  occasion;  a 
dreadful  fire  broke  out»  in  August,  in  ^' 
Constantinople,  the  work  of  incendiaries,  which 
in  a  few  hours  consumed  six  thousand  houses. 
On  several  occasions,  when  be  appeared  in  pub- 
lic, he  was  received  with  unequivocal  marks 
of  displeasure ;  and  instead  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  recruits,  not  fifteen  thousand 
were  arrayed  round  the  standard  of  the  Pro- 
phet. The  losses  occasioned  by  the  conflagra- 
tion were  immense;  they  were  estimated  at 
140,000,000  francs  (£5,800,000).  So  great  did 
the  public  discontent  become,  that  a  procla- 
mation was  at  length  issued,  denouncing  the 
instant  penalty,  the  men  by  being  beheaded, 
the  women  by  being  sewn  up  in  a  sack  and 
thrown  into  the  sea,  against  whoever  spread 
reports  or  used  expressions  tending  to  disturb 
the  public  peace ;  and  these  terrible  denunci- 
ations were  the  very  next  day  ,  .  „,  . 
•   a   .   .  ..  •'     .  ./J  Ann,  iiiBt. 

earned  into  execution  m  every  292  393 ;  Ann. 
quarter  of  the  city  with  imrelent-  Reg.  1828, 164, 
ing  severity."  ^^'• 

Nowise  deterred  by  these  alarming  proo&  of 
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[Chap.  XV. 


the  public  discontenty  the  Sultan  pursued  his 
14  plans  of  reform  and  regeneration 

CivU  refonnB  with  the  utmost  vigor,  inexorable 
of  the  Sultan,  jn  the  destruction  of  all  such  as 
opposed  his  determination — terrible  in  the  pun- 
isnments  he  inflicted  on  all  such  as  were  sus- 
pected even  of  exciting  the  public  mind  against 
him,  he  rewarded  generously  such  as  a(£bered 
to  his  fortunes,  and  distributed  frequent  lar- 
gesses among  the  troops^  to  reconcile  them  to 
the  new  exercise  and  uniform.  He  was  equally 
vigorous  in  the  prosecution  of  civil  reforms, 
which  he  was  well  aware  were,  even  more  than 
military,  essential  to  the  restoration  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  two  important  decrees,  introducing  a 
very  dififerentsvBtem  of  administration,  date  from 
this  period.  He  first  abolished  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  movable  est-ate,  which  had  hitherto 
invariably  followed  every  execution  by  orders  of 
Porte,  and  forbade  the  officers  of  justice  to  in- 
terfere with  the  estate  in  the  event  of  the  heirs 
being  minors;  the  second  enjoined  on  all  the 
cadis  and  mollahs  the  most  strict  and  rigorous 
administration  of  justice,  and  recommended  the 
\mmediate  prosecution  of  false  witnesses,  and 
all  disturbers  of  the  right  course  of  the  law — 
all  steps,  and  not  unimportant  ones,  in  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  internal  economy  of  the  state, 
but  the  success  of  which  too  soon  demonstrated 
that  more  depends  on  national  feelings  and  hab- 
its than  on  any  regulations  that  can  be  made  for 
the  direction  of  Uie  people.  And  at  the  same 
time  the  Divan  gavetnc  strongest  proof  thatthey 
had  no  inclination  to  abate  by  far  the  greatest 
social  evil — the  distinction  of  races  and  religions 
— which  afflicted  the  empire;  for,l)y  a 
*^  *  '  decree  published  in  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, the  whole  population  of  the  country  other 
than  the  Mussulmans  was  enjoined  to  wear  the 
» Decree  Sept.  ^^^^'^'^^  dresses,  both  in  form  and 
30,1826  ■  Ann*,  color,  and  not  to  venture  on  those 
Hist.  u.  391,  reserved  for  the  followers  of  the 
^^3.  Prophet' 

The  first  effect  of  the  destruction  of  the  jani- 
zaries appeared  in  the  negotiations 
Conferences  ^®*"^®®°  Russia  and  the  Porte,  which, 
at  Acker-  OS  &  humiliation  to  Ottoman  pride, 
man,  and  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  directed 
Rwl^  ^^  *°  ^®  transferred  to  Ackerman,  a 
town  of  Bessarabia,  in  the  Russian 
dominions.  The  conference  began  on  the  Ist  of 
August  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the 
outset^  as  might  have  been  expected,  when  the 
pride  of  theOsmanlis  was  compelled  to  yield  to 
the  stern  necessity  of  the  times,  and  the  Russians 
made  the  most  of  the  extraordinary  advantages 
which  circumstances  had  thrown  in  their  way  to 
exact  the  most  rigorous  terms  fi*om  their  ancient 
antagonists.  The  demands  of  Russia  related 
chiefly  to  three  points :  1st,  The  immediate  res- 
titution of  the  wnole  six  fortresses  in  Asia,  which 
the  Turks  were  bound  to  cede  to  the  Russians 
by  the  last  pacification,  but  of  which  they  had 
only  given  up  two;  2d,  The  relations  and  legal 
privileges  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,  of  which  the  emperor  had  been  de- 
clared the  guardian  by  the  treaties  of  Kainordji 
and  Bucharest;  8d,  The  political  emancipation 
of  the  Servians,  whose  present  chief!  Prince  Mo- 
loach,  had  obtained  his  appointment  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  Russia,  to  the  partisans  of  which 
lie  had  showed  himself  peculiarly  hostile.     At 


the  receipt  of  these  demands^  which  were  ren- 
dered more  peremptory  from  a  requisition  that 
a  categorical  answer  should  be  returned  by  the 
25th  September,  the  Turkish  commissioneiv  were 
so  indignant  that,  in  the-  firat  burst  of  indigna- 
tion, they  threatened  instantly  to  leave  Acker- 
man.  But  the  Russians,  who  desired  nothing 
better  than  to  commence  hostilities  when  the 
janizaries  were  destroyed,  and  no  other  mili- 
tary force  had  been  organized  to  supply  their 
place,  having  at  once  ottered  them  an  escort  to 
conduct  them  beyond  the  frontier,  they  deemed 
it  best  to  temporize,  under  pretense  of  sending 
to  Constantinople  to  obtain  fresh  instructions. 
They  agreed,  accordingly,  to  prolong  the  pe- 
rioa  for  giving  an  answer  to  the  "Jth  Octo- 
ber, receiving  intimation,  however,  that  if  they 
were  not  then  acceded  to  without  ^ 
reservation  the  Russian  troops  would  ix.  SSj,  3OT.' 
cross  the  Pruth.  * 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  Turkish  empire 
that,  hard  and  even  insulting  as 
these  propositions  were,  the  Divan  -phe  Russian 
had  no  alternative  but  submission,  demands 
The  Greek  insurrection,  like  a  de-  are  acceded 
vouring  fire,  was  consuming  the  vi-  '**  without 
tals  of  the  state,  and  entirely  ab-  '««^**»°"- 
sorbed  the  resovrces  of  Egypt^  the  only  part  of 
it  which  could  bo  relied  on  for  military  aid. 
The  janizaries,  who  had  for  centuries  formed 
the  chief  strength  of  the  empire,  were  in  part 
destroyed,  and  the  survivors  were  animated  with 
such  an  unextinguishable  animosity  against  the 
government,  that  if  armed  they  might  be  re- 
garded as  its  most  formidable  enemies.  Of  the 
new  levies,  from  which  so  much  had  been  ex- 
pected, not  fifteen  thousand  were  as  ^et  group- 
ed round  the  Sultan's  standard,  and  even  they 
were  as  yet  imperfectly  disciplined.  The  En- 
glish and  French  embassadors  had  intimated  the 
intention  of  their  respective  courts  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  intervention  in  favor  of 
Greece,  and  throw  into  the  scale  in  the  con- 
flict with  that  power  the  w^eight  of  their  ai-ms 
and  the  terror  of  their  name.  Pressed  by  go 
many  dangers,  the  Ottoman  government^  though 
with  no  intention,  as  it  ultimately  appeared,  of 
adhering  to  their  engagements,  resolved  on  sub- 
mission ;  and,  on  the  last  day  allowed, 
their  plenipotentiaries  signed  Uie  cele- 
hraiea  Convention  of  Ackerman^  which  has  ever 
since  occupied  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  di- 
plomacy of  the  East  Some  delay  occurred  in 
the  ratification  of  the  Sultan,  but  at  ^  j^^^  ^^^ 
length  it  too  was  adhibited,  and  the  ix.  396,  397  \ 
act  became  part  of  the  international  Ann.  Reg. 
law  of  the  two  empires."  ^^^»  ^ "'*• 

By  the  treaty,  which  was  reduced  into  the 
form  of  two  conventions,  it  was  stip-  j- 
ulated — 1.  That  the  whole  provisions  Ita  provis- 
of  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  of  17th  *oo*- 
June,  1812,  were  ratified  and  confirmed  in  their 
fullest  extent  2.  Certain  stipulations  favorable 
to  Russia,  in  regard  to  two  large  islands  in  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  contained  in  a  conven- 
tion between  the  two  powers  on  22d  August, 
1817,  were  ratified  and  renewed.  8.  The  bnb- 
lime  Porte  solemnly  engaged  to  observe  all  tlie 
treaties,  privileges,  and  acts,  on  every  ocuahiiin, 
in  favor  of  the  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  TVV.1- 
lachia,  contained  in  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  ns 
also  thehatti-shcrifl'  of  1802,  which  enumerated 
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these  priTilege&  4  Hie  frontiers  of  the  two 
«oapires  in  Asia  were  fixed  as  they  were  at  the 
moment  of  signing  the  treaty.  5.  The  privi- 
legea  and  concerns  of  the  Servian  nation  shall 
be  regulated  by  a  hatti-sheriff,  which  shall  be 
irniea  at  latest  in  the  period  of  eighteen  months. 
&  Commissioners  were  appointed  on  both  sides 
to  determine  the  compenisation  which  was  to  be 
awarded  to  the  Russian  subjects  who  had  suffer- 
ed under  the  depredations  of  the  Barbarjr  pi- 
rates, for  which  the  Porte  was  held  responsible, 
and  to  restrain  all  such  acts  of  piracy  in  future. 

7.  The  bospodars  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
ehall  be  chosen,  agreeably  to  ancient  usa^e,  by 
the  boyards  of  those  provinces  respectively, 
subject  to  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the 
Sublime  Porte,  the  period  of  tneir  enjoyment  of 
power  being  in  every   instance,  seven  years. 

8.  No  hospodar  was  to  be  dismissed  from  office 
without  notification  to  the  Russian  embassador; 
but  if  no  cause  of  complaint  has  been  stated  by 
that  power,  he  may  be  re-elected,  after  notifica- 
tion to  the  Russian  embassador,  for  a  second 
term  of  seven  years.  9.  The  confiscated  prop- 
erties in  the  two  provinces  shall  be  restored  to 
the  former  proprietors,  and  those  implicated  in 
the  troubles  of  1821  are  to  be  permitted  to  re- 
tarn  without  being  molested  or  disquieted  in 
any  particular.     10.  All  taxes  and  impositions 

were  to  be  remitted  to  the  inhabit- 
iio?o?7,  *»*»  o^  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  for 
1^36;  Abb!  the  period  of  two  years,  and  entire 
^(-  jjK-  freedom  of  commerce  and  exportation 
]^'m«.  ^^  ^^  produce  of  their  industry  to 
any  part  of  the  world.  ^ 

Considered  in  themselves,  and  with  reference 
only  to  present  results,  there  was 
Tbeirdina-  notliing  m  these  conditions  which 
tiooa  coBM-  appeared  very  detrimental  to  the 
qoeoeesio  Tarldsh  empire.  There  were  nei- 
Tarfcey.  ^^^  provinces  ceded,  nor  fortresses 
surrendered,  nor  alliances  imposed.  But  view- 
ed in  reference  to  ultimate  consequences,  the 
case  was  very  different  By  solemnly  recog- 
nizing tiie  provisions  in  the  treaties  of  Bucha- 
rest and  Kainardji,  which  gave  Russia  a  right 
of  interference  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  certain  parts  of  the  empire,  it 
establidied  a  Riobt  of  Pbotbctorate  in  a  for- 
eign power  inconsistent  with  national  indepen- 
dence, and  which  opened  the  door  to  perpetual 
foreign  interposition.  By^  the  impunity  which  it 
Blipmated  for  the  rebels  in  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia, the  immunities  provided  to  Servia,  and 
the  important  right  of  free  exportation  of  their 
produce,  which  it  secured  to  all  these  provinces. 
It  gave  a  striking  example  of  the  benefits  which 
those  sheltered  by  this  protectorate  might  ex- 
T>e<?t  from  its  influence.  A  large  part  of  the  in- 
nabitants  of  the  country  were  tauf  ht  to  look 
to  a  foreign  court  for  protection  and  redress  of 
grievances.  The  ruling  power  was  felt  to  be 
elsewhere  than  at  Constantinople.  We  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  effects  of  such  a  foreign 
protectorate  in  dissolving  an  empire,  from  what 
we  have  ourselves  done  in  India,  and  might 
assuredly  expect  if  a  similar  system  were  turn- 
ed against  ourselves  by  France  or  Russia  in 
Ireland. 

Undeterred  by  the  prospect  of  these  remote 
dani^cra,  or  rather  secretly  resolved  to  avert 
them,  by  breaking  the  treaties  when  the  pro- 


per moment  arrived.  Sultan  Mahmoud  con- 
tinued, without  intermission,  his 
military  and  civil  reforms.  The  Se-  suitai  Mab- 
ragUe,  so  long  the  seat  only  of  indo-  moud  con- 
lence  or  pleasure^  resounded  with  unueahisre- 
the  din  of  arms;  military  officers  "^"^* 
were  seen  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  every  direc- 
tion, bearing  orders  or  dispatches,  as  at  the 
head-quarters  of  a  great  army;  and  the  Sultan 
himself  was  constantly  engaged  in  the  organiz- 
ing of  fresh  battalions,  and  the  instructing  the 
troops  in  the  new  exercises.  Notwithstanding 
all  his  exertions,  however,  the  raising  of  the 
new  force  proceeded  but  slowly ;  and  it  soon 
appeared  that  it  had  been  a  matter  of  absolute 
necessity  to  submit  to  the  terms  dictated  at 
Ackerman.  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  not 
more  tban  twenty  thousand  men  were  assem- 
bled who  had  been  instructed  in  the  new  exer- 
cises ;  and  as  they  constituted  the  whole  regu- 
lar military  strength  of  the  empire,  it  may 
easily  be  figured  to  what  perilous  straits  it  was 
reduced,  and  what  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
to  Russia  for  prosecuting  her  long- 
cherished  projects  of  ambition  on  Jj^aJg^** 
the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus.^  * 

Secured,  in  the  mean  time,  in  a  great  advant- 
age, on  the  side  of  Turkey,  by  this  ^ 
convention,  Nicholas  pursued,  auring  interniil 
the  next  year,  the  projects  of  social  reforms  of 
ameUoration  which  he  had  so  much  ^um^"*^ 
at  hearty  and  the  necessity  of  which 
the  revelations  made,  during  and  after  the  great 
conspiracy  of  1825,  had  so  clearly  demonstrated. 
Such  was  the  activity  which  he  communicated 
to  the  judicial  department  that,  in  the  course 
or  the  year  1826,  no  less  than  2,860,000  causes 
were  (decided  in  the  ordinary  tribunals;  and 
out  of  127,000  persons  under  arrest  when  he 
came  to  the  tl^rone,  only  4900  remained  in  de- 
tention in  the  beginning  of  1827.  A  report  to 
the  Emperor,  in  the  beginning  of  1827,  however, 
showed  that  there  were  still  sixty  thousand 
processes  in  arrear — a  state  of  things  which 
gave  him  so  much  concern  that  he  immedi- 
ately issued  a  fresh  commission  to  dispatch 
them;  and  the  Minister  of  Justice,  Prince  La- 
banoff-Rastowsky,  received  intimation  that  he 
might  retire  to  his  estates,  and  he  was  succeed- 
ed in  his  functions  by  Prince  Dolgorowsky.  A 
ukase  of  6th  March  abolished  a  cruel  species 
of  torture,  long  practiced  among  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Don,  which  consisted  in  attaching  the 
feet  of  a  victim  to  huge  blocks  of  stone  in  a 
room,  while  his  hands  were  fastened  at  extreme 
tension  to  the  ceiling,  and  leaving  him  in  that 
position  till  he  often  expired.  But  amidst  these 
noble  cares,  the  vigilance  of  internal  adminis- 
tration was  in  no  respect  lessened ;  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  exiles  of  Siberia,  during  the  course 
of  1826,  from  nine  thousand  to  twelve  thousand, 
proved  how  wide-spread  had  been  the  conspir- 
acy of  the  preceding  year,  and  how  strongly 
government  felt  the  necessity  of  extirpating, 
I'oot  and  branch,  so  formidable  a  combination. 
The  Polish  patriots,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  were  oiscovered  to  have  been  engaged  in 
a  great  conspiracy,  vailed  under  the  name^  and 
conducted  by  the  fraternity  of  Free  Masons^ 
which  seriously  attracted  the  attention  of  gov- 
ernment A  commission  of  inquiry  was  issued, 
which  published  an  elaborate  report^  and  a 
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treat  number  ofiioble  Poles  were  arrested; 
ut  happily  the  proceedings  against  them  were 
distinguished  by  unusual  mildness,  as  the  evi- 
dence against  them  was  found  to  be  insuffi- 
1  Rapport,  Jan.  cient;  for,  after  a  few  months* 
3, 1827;  Ann.  detention,  they  were  all  set  at 
liiflt.x.314.319.  liberty.^ 
Notwithstanding  the  yictories  of  the  preced- 
21,  ing  campaign  in  Persia,  the  Russian 
Operations  ffovemment  was  far  from  being  satis- 
in  Peraia.  fiej  -^^jth  the  general  result  of  the 
operations.  Little  durable  advantage  had  been 
gained  from  all  these  successes,  chiefly  from  the 
want  of  foresight  in  providing  magazines,  which 
rendered  it  impossiole  to  move  the  troops  in 
advance,  whatever  victories  they  had  achieved. 
General  TermolofF,  in  consequence,  whose  tal- 
ents, however  great,  had  not  proved  equal  to 
the  emergency,  was  deprived  of  the  command, 
which  was  bestowed  on  General  Paskewttch, 
who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
preceding  campaign  in  the  capacity  of  aid-de- 
camp, and  who  was  intrusted  with  the  supreme 
command  in  Georeia.  Great  exertions  were 
made  to  augment  the  military  force  at  his  dis- 
posal, which  was  increased  to  seventy  thousand 
men  and  eighty-six  suns — by  far  the  largest 
Christian  and  disciphned  body  of  men  which 
had  yet  appeared  to  the  south  of  Caucasuei 
A   ii  18  '^^  campaign  began,  in  the  beginning 

^^  '  of  April,  by  an  advance  on  the  fortified 
convent  of  Eischmiadzine,  long  celebrated  from 
its  strength  and  commanding  position,  but  which 
was  now  abandoned  by  the  Persians  without 
rthM      opposition.     On  the  17th  May,  hav- 

'       ^^'  ing  got  up  the  requisite  supplies  and 
reinforcements,  General  Benkendorf  moved  in 
the  direction  of  Erivan,  a  fortress  of  great 
strength,  deemed  impregnable,  and  jusUy  re- 
garded as  the  bulwark  of  northern  Persia.  The 
fort  of  Abbasabad  lay  on  the  road,  and  was  the 
first  object  of  attack.    A  brilliant  cavalry  ac- 
'       tion  took  place  on  the  20th  June,  when 
June  20.  gg^g,^  thousand  horse,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hassan  Khan,  were  defeated  by  the 
Russian  dragoons,  on  the  banks  of  the  Aroxes. 
This  was  the  prelude  to  the  sieee  of  the  fortress 
of  Abbasabad,  whicn  was  invested, 
L^24*  m"  ^^  *^®  middle  of  July,  by  Paskewitch 
*      '    in  person." 

Informed  of  the  danger  of  this  important 
frontier  fortress,  Abbas  Mirza  ad- 
vanced at  the  head  of  forty  thousand 
men,  the  chosen  troops  of  the  mon- 
archy, to  raise  the  seige;  and  the 
Sardar-  of  Erivan  joined  him  with  a 
large  body  of  in*egular  horse.  The  Russian 
general  resolved  to  anticipate  the  attack ;  and, 
leaving  eight  battalions  and  a  few  guns  to  ob- 
serve the  fortress,  passed  the  Araxes  by  a  ford, 
by  means  of  hides  forming  air-bladders,  adopted 
from  the  Orientals  by  Poskewitch  for  the  occa- 
sion. He  found  the  Persians  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion outflanking  his  right,  and  supported  on 
their  left  by  an  imposing  moss  of  five  thousand 
irregular  horse.  Tbe  enemy  appeared  in  great 
strength,  and  the  position  extremely  formidable ; 
but  a  neadlong  charge  of  the  dragoons  of  Nijni- 
Kovfforod  and  a  body  of  Cossacks  having 
checked  the  horse  on  the  left,  the  infantry  in 
the  centre  succeeded  in  making  themselves 
masters  of  an  elevated  plateau  in  their  fronts 
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from  which  their  guns  commanded  the  whole 
field  of  battle.  The  Persians,  seeing  their  cen- 
tre forced,  and  their  left  in  disorder,  broke  and 
fled  on  all  sides.  It  was  no  longer  a  battle, 
but  a  rout ;  and  before  the  Russians  sheathed 
their  victorious  swords,  the  Persians  had  lost 
five  thousand  men  killed,  wounded,  and  prison- 
ers, several  standards,  and  nearly  their  whole 
artillery.  Abbas  Minca  himself  narrowly  es- 
caped being  made  prisoner,  and  owed  his  escape 
entirely  to  the  fleetness  of  his  horse.  The  Ion 
of  the  Russians  was  only  forty-nine  men ;  and 
Paskewitch  soon  after  reaped  the  substantial 
fruits  of  victory  by  the  acouisition  ^ 
of  Abbasabad,  which  surrenaered  on  ^  S^^' 
81st  July.*  • 

The  Persians,  however,  were  not  discouraged 
by  this  defeat,  which  was,  in  truth,      ^s. 
rather  a  *' battle  of  the  spurs"  than  a  Battieof 
regular  action.    They  made  a  vigor-  **>«  AW«- 
ous  attack  on  General  Sipiagine,  who  ^"'^^ 
was  conducting  a  considerable  park  of  artillery 
to  Krasowsky;  and  though  be  succeeded  in 
effecting  the  junction,  it  was  only  after  repeated 
assaults,  and  a  very  severe  loss.    Th  ey  next  laid 
siege  to  the  monastery  of  Eischmiadzine,  which 
was  soon  seriously  endangered  by  the  fire  of 
their  batteries.     Upon  this  Krasowsky  took 
the  field  to  raise  the  siege;  but  so 'weakened 
was  the  Russian  foroe  by  detachments,  that  it 
was  only  with  four  battalions  of  infantry,  five 
hundred   Cossacks,   and  twelve   guns — ^in  all 
scarce  four  thousand  men.    He  was  met  by 
Abbas  Mirza  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  in- 
fantry and  five  thousand  irregular  horse,  with 
twenty-eight  guns.    Notwithstanding  this  great 
disparity  of  force,  the  Russian  general,  moved 
by  the  danger  of  the  beleaguered  stronghold, 
resolved  on  an  attack.    The  combat  .      „ 
which  ensued,  though  in  the  end  favor-    ^" 
able  to  the  Russians,  was  extrenMsly  bloody,  and 
evinced  a  degree  of  discipline  and  organization 
in  the  Persian  army  much  beyond  what  had 
been  hitherto  encountered.    The  Russians,  with- 
out much  difficulty,  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  Persian  position,  which  was  the  summit 
of  a  rocky  ridge.    But  when  they  were  there, 
they  found  the  reverse  side  to  consist  of  steep 
precipices,  almost  impracticable  for  artillery; 
and  while  hesitating  what  to  do  next,  the  Per- 
sians attacked  them  with  the  utmost  impetu- 
osity on  all  sides,  while  their  artillery,  which 
was  admirably  served,  made  fatal  ravages  in 
their  ranks.     At  length  the  enemy  were  re- 
pulsed, but  not  before  they  had  inflicted  on 
the  Russians  a  loss  of  twelve  hundred  men  in 
killed,  prisoners,   and   wounded,    Krasowsky 
himself  being  among   the  latter.     The   Peiv 
sions  were  weakened  by  nearly  two  ^  ^ 
tiiousand  men.     It  was  remarKable,  Bky'^^Bd- 
in   this   well-contested   action,   ih&t  letin,  Aug. 
two  Persian  battalions  charged  two  5?'  ^*^i' 
of  the  Russian  guard,  and  came  off  x  "^,  3S7. 
victorious.' 

Informed  of  the  narrow  escape  of  this  corps 
from  destruction,  Paskewitch  hast-         24. 
ened  to  the  support  of  his  lieu-  FallofSar- 
tenant  with  all  the  forces  which  he  darabad  and 
could  collect,   and  obliged   Abbas  o5oberJ3. 
Mirza  to  retire  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  Araxes ;  after  which  he  undertook  the  siege 
of  Sardarabad,  the  reduction  of  which  was 
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neeentay  before  undertakiiig  the  siege  of 
EriTaxi.  It  yielded  after  a  siege  of  only  four 
dav^  and  Paskewitch  immediately  sat  down 
before  Erivan.  The  garrison,  which  was  three 
thoosand  strong,  made  a  gallant  defense,  and 
repulsed  several  attacks;  but  such  was  the 
consternation  of  the  inhabitants,  that  they 
could  not  be  brought  to  take  any  efficient  part 
in  the  defense;  and  on  the  18th  October,  when 
a  battalion  of  the  imperial  guard  had  already 
mounted  the  breach,  they  insisted  on  the  gov- 
ernor imploring  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror. 
The  garrison,  consisting  of  three  disciplined 
battauons^  the  governor,  and  seven  other  khans, 
were  made  prisoners  of  war;  the  whole  artil- 
lery of  the  fortress,  with  immense  stores  of 
ammnnitioa  and  provisions,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Russians;  and  the  bulwark. of  Persia,  re- 
^rded  over  all  Asia  as  impregnable,  fell .  into 
the  hands,  and  permanently  remained  under  the 
power  of  the  Muscovites.  Though  the  place 
had  been  in  a  manner  taken  by  assault,  no  dis- 
orders of  any  kind  were  committed  by  the  be- 
siegers. The  Russians  were  received  rather  as 
dehverera  than  enemies,  and  victors  and  van- 
quished met  together  in  peace  within  its  formi- 
oable  ramparts.  With  great  but  not  undeserved 
pride,  Paske witch  addressed  to  his  brave  com- 
panions in  arms  a  proclamation,  which  recalled 
the  bulletins  of  Napoleon  in  his  Italian  cam- 
paigns: "Brave  comrades!  you  have  conquered 
in  this  campaign  two  provinces,  taken  eight 
gtandard%  finy  guns,  two  sirdars^  twenty  khans, 
t  ^QQ  ui^^  six  thousand  prisoners  in  arms,  ten 
X.  33a,  390;  thousand  who  had  cast  them  away, 
Pask«witch*fl  and  great  stores  of  provisions:  such 
Dispttch.  ^y^  y^^  trophies  n 
The  remainder  of  the  campaign  was  nothing 
^  but  a  series  of  easy  successes,  which 
Ctptnreof  eost  the  Russians  more  fatigue  than 
Taons.  blood.  Prince  Eristoff,  whom  Paske- 
Oa.  as.  intch  haddetached  upon  that  service, 
oceupied  Onrdabad  on  7  th  October,  passed  the 
Araxes  on  the  10th,  the  ragged  defiles  of  Dara- 
dis  on  the  13th,  and  received  the  submission  of 
all  the  tribes  on  the  south  of  the  Araxe&  Such 
was  the  terror  which  the  fall  of  Erivan  inspired, 
that  scarce  any  resistance  was  any  where  at- 
tempted; and  before  the  end  of  October,  Abbas 
Mirza  found  himself  deserted  by  all  his  forces 
except  Ave  thousand  horse  and  fifteen  hundred 
foot,  with  which,  and  twelve  li^ht  guns,  he  re- 
tired in  haste  toward  Khoi.  Eristoff  having  re- 
ceived intelligence  thatAbbas  Mirza  was  prepar- 
ing to  destroy  the  important  magazbes  in  Tauris, 
the  second  city  in  the  empire,  and  the  residence 
of  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  moved  by 
forced  marches  upon  that  town.  It  formerly 
contained  250,000  inhabitants^  now  reduced  by 
Mohammedan  tyranny  to  40,000 ;  but  it  was 
still,  next  to  the  capital,  th^  most  important 
place  in  the  kingdom.  At  the  first  news  of  the 
approach  of  the  Russians^  fiye  thousand  of  the 
troops  in  the  garrison  left  the  town  and  dis- 
banded This  disgraceful  defection  left  the 
governor,  Ali-Yar,  only  two  battalions^  with 
which  it  waa  impossible  to  defend  a  town  of 
snch  extent  With  this  handful  of  men,  how- 
ever, he  endeavored  to  defend  the  ramparts; 
but  he  was  deserted  in  presence  of  the  enemy 
even  by  them,  and  compelled  to  seek  safety  in 
flight  attended  only  by  two  followers.    He  was 


soon  made  prisoner;  and  the  town,  with  its 
whole  artillery,  having  been  taken.  Prince  Eris- 
toff next  day,  being  the  birth-day  of 
the  Empress^  celebrated  a  solemn  serv- 
ice  of  tnanksgiving  in  the  ereat  square  of  the 
place.  The  English  consul  and  all  his  suite 
were  present  on  the  occasion.  TVo  days  after- 
ward Paskewitch  made  his  solemn  entry  into 
Tauris^  where  he  was  received  with  great  so- 
lemnity by  the  whole  dignitaries  of  the  Arme- 
nian Church,  accompanied  by  an  immense  con- 
course of  people,  who  rent  the  air  with  their  ac- 
clamations, and  strewed  the  road  with  flowers; 
and  the  Russian  general  immediately  set  about 
the  organization  of  the  con(^uered  provinces  as 
part  of  Russia,  and  established  a  ,  .  ... 
landwehr,  as  a  lasting  barrier  against  j,  330'  333/ 
their  Mohammedan  enemies.^ 

These  repeated  disasters  convinced  the  Per- 
sians at  length  of  the  necessity  of  ^ 
coming  to  terms.  On  29th  October  Peace  with 
the  governor  of  the  province  of  Tau-  Persia, 
ris  sent  in  offers  of  accommodation;  ^°^-  *• 
and  Paskewitch  having  stated  the  conditions 
on  which  he  was  empowered  to  treat,  and  ac- 
corded a  delay  of  six  days,  within  which  they 
might  be  accepted,  the  Persian  government  sent 
in  their  unqualified  isubmission  on  the  9th  2Co- 
vember.  The  Persians  agreed. to  every  thing 
that  the  conquerors  demanded,  and  the  Rus- 
sians were  forthwith  put  in  possession  of  the 
ceded  territories,  which  were  very  considerable, 
including  the  fortress  of  Erivan,  and  the  prov- 
ince in  which  it  is  situated.  Prince  Abbas  Mir- 
za did  the  most  flattering  homage  to  the  Mus- 
covites by  repairing  in  person  to  their  camp, 
and  commissioners  were  appointed  ^ 
to  arrange  the  terms  of  a  definitive  ^  3*^*  ^^' 
treaty.*  .  ' 

Hardly  was  the  war  with  Persia  at  an  end 
when  Russia  engaged  in  another. 
In  the  beginning  of  September  the  Prepamions 
Emperor  Kichojas  gave  the  most  of  Russia  for 
decisive  proof  of  his  warlike  inten-  »  war  with 
tions  by  a  ukase,  which  ordered  the  ^^^*®y- 
levy  of  two  males  in  every  ^ye  hundred  over 
the  whole  extent  of  the  empire.  By  another 
ukase,  published  on  the  same  day,  the  «  .  » 
Jews  were,  for  the  first  time,  subiected  ^  ' 
to  the  military  conscription.  The  departure 
shortly  before  of  the  Emperor's  aid-de-camp, 
Count  Capo  d'Istria,  with  great  pomp,  to  take 
possession  of  the  presidency  of  Greece,  indicated 
not  less  clearly  in  what  direction  the  views  of 
the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  were  set;  and  the 
battle  of  Navarino,  which  occurred  i*i  q  ,  «o 
the  end  of  October,  naturally  led  to  vio-  *  *  ' 
lent  recriminations  on  the  part  of  the  Porte, 
and  brought  the  two  empires  into  a  state  of 
scarcely  disguised  hostility  with  each  other.  It 
was  soon  apparent  that  war  had  been  resolved 
on  on  both  sides.  Military  preparations  on  a 
great  scale  were  commenced  in  all  the  harbors 
both  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  immense 
magazines  were  formed  in  Bessarabia  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  every  prepara- 
tion was  made  for  the  crossing  of  ,  valentinl 
the  Pruth  and  invasion  of  the  Prin-  221, 333 ;  ' 
cipalities  by  an  army  of  eighty  thou-  Ann.  Hist, 
sand  men.'  *•  ^^'  ^^ 

But  when  all  eyes  were  turned  from  the 
Araxee  to  the  Bosphorus,  and  a  new  war  was 
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honrly  anticipated  with  Turkey,  advices  were 

received  at  St  Petersburg  that  hoa- 
Frcshrup-  ^^^^  ^^  been  suddenly  resumed 
ture  wtih  on  the  side  of  Persia.  In  effect^  the 
Persia,  and  court  of  Teheran,  informed  of  the 
of  "he*™  ace  b***^®  ^^  Navarino,  and  foreseeing  an 
atTou^-  approaching  rupture  between  the 
mantchai.  Muscovites  and  Ottomans,  deemed 
ffi2fi^*        the  opportunity  too   favorable   to 

be  lost,  and  resolved  upon  recom- 
mencing hostilities  when  the  strength  of  Russia 
was  mamly  directed  to  the  Danube.  They  re- 
fused accordingly  to  ratify  the  |>reliminaries 
agreed  to,  and  insisted  on  the  Russians  retiring 
behind  the  Araxes  before  they  paid  any  of  the 
promised  indemnity.  But  they  did  so  too  soon, 
Defore  any  Russian  battalions  had  been  with- 
drawn from  the  banks  of  the  Araxes,  and  met, 
in  con8e<)uence,  nothing  but  disaster. 
Jan.  37.  j^  1^^  middle  of  winter,  and  during  a 
most  rigorous  season,  Paskewitch  resumed  hos- 
tilities; General  Pankratieff,  in  the  middle  of 
Feb  5  J*^^"**'y»  occupied  Urumiyah ;  while 
Count  Suchtelen  moved  upon  Ardabil, 
where  two  sons  of  Abbas  Mirza  had  taken  ref- 
uge with  two  thousand  men,  who  were  obliged 
to  capitulate.  These  disasters  convinced  the 
court  of  Teheran  that  Russia  was  still  too  strong 
for  their  forces,  and  they  determined  to  yield 
„  to  necessity.     The  treaty  was  signed  at 

^  '  '  Tourkmantchai,  on  terms  even  more  rig- 
orous than  the  preliminaries.  It  stipulated  the 
paj-ment  of  20,000,000  silver  rubles  (£3,200,000) 
toward  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  cession 
of  the  provinces  of  Erivan  and  Nakhitchevan, 
with  the  fortress  of  the  first  name,  and  a  mili- 
tary frontier  which  commanded  the  entire  north 
of  Persia.  That  power  lost  by  this  treaty, 
which  was  justly  regarded  as  a  glorious  tri- 
umph at  St.  Petersburg,  the  only  defensible 

frontier  toward  Russia,  and  all  means 
fS^^S^'  ^^  resisting  its  encroachments;  for 
1828 ;  Ann.  which  it  obtained  a  poor  compen- 
Ilist.  xi.  72,  sation  in  the  guarantee  of  the  suc- 
S't^Si*""'  cession  of  Abbas  Mirza  to  the 
^"'•^^-  throne.^ 
This  outbreak  in  Asia  hardly  suspended  for 

a  moment  the  approaching  hostili- 
Matii^'re-  *^®*  ^  Europe.  As  usual  in  such 
criminations  cases,  the  hostile  powers  published 
of  the  Rub-  manifestoes,  in  which  they  mutually 
sians  and       accused  each  other  of  having  given 

occasion  for  the  rupture  of  pacific 
relations.  There  was  too  much  truth  in  both 
sets  of  complaint  The  Porte  accused  the  Rus- 
sians of  having  secretly  fomented  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Greece,  and  openly  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed their  fleet  at  Navarino,  with  having 
violated  the  treaties  of  Bucharest  and  Acker- 
man,  and  established  connections  with  the  mal- 
contents in  every  part  of  the  empire.  The  Rus- 
sians replied  by  accusing  the  Porte  of  having 
excited  the  mountaineers  of  Caucasus  to  revolt, 
and  invited  them  to  embrace  Islamism ;  with 
having  violated  or  delayed  the  execution  of  all 
the  treaties  in  favor  of  its  Christian  subjects,  and 
arbitrarily  closed  the  Bosphorus  on  various  oc- 
casions, and  deeply  injured  thereby  the  south- 
ern provinces  of^  the  empire.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  balance  of  injuries  inflicted  was 
here  decidedly  in  favor  of  Russia,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated  in  a  contest  between  the 


superior  and  the  weaker  power;  but,  what  was 
really  exti*aoixiiuary,  and  perhaps  unprecedent- 
ed in  the  annals  ot  diplomacy,  the  Turks  had 
the  candor  to  admits  m  a  pub-  ,j|^„„  ^.^  . 
lished  declaration,  that  they  had  367, 366 ;  TuSi- 
si^ed  the  treaty  of  Ackerman  ish  Declaration 

without  any  intention  of  perform-  ^!^^Jp^:^» 
•,.  S-^>  1     '      1      .      1827:  KQssian 

m^  Its  conditions,  and  merely  to  Declaration, 
gam  time—a  thing  often  done,  but  April  26,  l^ ; 
rarely  confessed.  **  ^^'  ^^^-  *»-76- 

Although  hostilities  had  thus  been  determined 
on  on  both  sides,  yet  it  was  not  till  30. 
the  beginning  of  April  that  they  ac-  Forces  of  tbe 
tually  commenced.  The  vast  extent  Rtt»«ian8, 
of  the  Russian  empire  renders  it  a  matter  of 
absolute  necessity  to  have  several  months,  gen- 
erally half  a  year,  to  complete  their  prepara- 
tions and  bring  up  their  forces.  When  most  of 
the  troops  have  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred 
miles  to  march  before  they  reach  the  theatre 
of  war,  it  may  readily  be  conceived  how  long 
a  time  must  elapse  before  any  considerable  con- 
centration can  take  place.  Every  preparation, 
however,  was  made  during  the  spring  months  to 
augment  the  military  forces  of  the  empire,  and 
communicate  a  warlike  spirit  to  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  army  stationed  in  Poland  was  in 
great  part  moved  to  the  Pruth,  and  the  troops 
Uiere  augmented  by  a  fresh  levy  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  calculated,  with  the  forty 
thousand  already  in  arms  in  that  kingdom,  to 
form  an  imposing  reserve.  General  Diebitch  was 
appointed  adjutant-general  of  the  army  on  the 
Danube,  which  by  the  beginning  of  April  mus- 
tered on  paper  108,000  men,  though  its  effective 
force  prohably  never  exceeded  100,000,  and  it 
certainly  never  produced  80,000  men  in  the 
field.  This  force  was  augmented  by  the  guards 
and  2d  corps,  which  arrived  in  the  end  of  Au- 
gust^ in  all,  158,800.  j-  A  grand  review  of  the 
guards  in  presence  of  the  finperor,  the  Prince- 
royal  of  Prussia,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
took  place  in  St  Petersburg  in  the  beginning 
of  April,  at  which  the  most  unbounded  enthu- 
siasm was  evinced.  They  defiled,  with  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  at  their  head,  amidst 
the  cheers  of  an  innumerable  crowd  of  specta- 
tors, and  took  their  departure  for  their  distant 


*  "  Lea  demandea  ikites  par  les  Rnaaes,  Tan  pass^  & 
Ackerman,  au  auiet  dca  indemnit^s,  et  aurtoat  a  I'ogard 
dea  Serviens,  ne/uretU  attcunement  ttutceptUtle*  d'etre  ad- 
mites  ;  ndanmoins,  lea  circonatancea  ^tant  preaaantes,  on 
y  acquieapa  bon  gr6  mal  gr6,  et  par  n^ceasite,  afin  de  sai- 
atr  I'occaaion  de  conclure  un  traite  pour  le  aalut  de  la  na- 
tion Mahometane." — Circidairt  aux  Ayams  de  PEurojte 
et  d^AsiCy  80  Decembre,  1827.  Aim.  Hist.  x.  120 ;  i>ocu- 
nuns  Historiques. 

t  Wittgenatein'a  annyconalated  of  three  corpa  d'arin^ 
and  a  reaerre,  in  all  eight  divlsiona  of  infkntiy  and  five  of 
cavalry,  which  ahould  have  presented  100,000  men  and 
80,000  effective  under  arma.  Their  numbers  on  paper 
stood  thua : 


Infontiy. 

Cr^ry. 

ArtiL 

G.n^ 

3d  Corps,  Gen.  Roudzewitch. 

Gth  Corps,  Gen.  Roth 

Joined  after  campaign  began 
7th  Corps,  Gen.  Vomoff — 
Arrived  in  end  of  August. 
Imperial  Guard 

38,4C0 
19,200 

19,900 

16,200 
28,800 

8,S00 
4,900 
S.400 
5,300 

3,150 
2,400 

3,80c 

1,600 

40t 

4,80C 

1,600 
1,650 

»(> 

IG 
144 

9C 

88 

Making  a  toU 

121,800 
a  of  158 

36,450 
800. 

13,850 

663 

— TaMe  in  Anmttaire  Historiqu€,  xi.  371. 
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d«stiaation  to  defend  "  the  holy  cause  in  which 
I  Ann.  HLsc.  *^®y  were  engaged,"  amidst  the 
XL  367,  366 ;  tears  and  enthnsiasm  of  the  entire 
VaieiRi]ii,ssa.  inhabitants.* 
The  bad  weather  retarded  the  commence- 
ment of  military  operations  till  the 
beginning  of  May;  but  on  the  7th 
of  that  month,  the  sun  having  broke 
forth,  and  the  ground  banning  to 
be  covered  with  the  first  verdure  of 
spring,  the  armed  multitude  began 
to  cross  the  Pt-uth.  The  spectacle  was  grand 
and  imposing  in  the  extreme.  As  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  the  left  bank  was  crowded 
wiUi  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  which,  at 
a  signal  given  after  singing  Te  I>eum,  began  to 
defile  in  admirable  order  to  the  bridges  which 
had  been  previously  thrown  across  at  Skouleni, 
Faltchy,  and  Ipatska,  amidst  cheers  which  re- 
sound^ over  the  vast  expanse.  The  Turks, 
who  were  in  no  force  to  resist  such  a  crusade, 
and  had  resolved  on  making  their  first  stand 
on  the  Danube,  had  merely  a  few  videttes  of 
cavalry  on  the  spot,  which  retired  as  the  Rus- 
sians advanced,  and  left  the  entire  principali- 
ties to  the  invaders.  In  a  few  weeks  the  level 
country  was  overrun,  Jassy  and  Bucharest  oc- 
cupied ;  GalatZ)  with  its  valuable  harbor,  taken ; 
'Talentinl  ^^'^  advanced  guards  observed  "Bta- 
293, 3S4 ;  *  hilov  and  Widdin,  and  the  entire  left 
Aitn.  Hist,  bank  of  the  Danube  was  occupied  by 
XL 372, 373.  the  Muscovite  troops.* 
The  Divan  on  their  part  made  the  most  vig- 
33,  orous  efforts  to'  maintain  their  inde- 

Prepaniiona  pendence.  Though  taken  at  a  man- 
«ruw  Turks,  ifggt  disadvantage,  from  the  old  mil- 
itary force  of  the  empire  having  been  destroyed, 
and  the  new  one  not  yet  organized,  they  suc- 
ceeded, by  rousing  the  religious  zeal  of  the 
Mnsiulmana^  in  putting  themselves,  in  a  short 
time,  in  a  surprisingly  respectable  posture  of 
defense.  The  ships  whicn  had  escaped  the 
disaster  of  Navarino  were  equipped  anew,  and 
got  ivftdy  for  sea^  the  forts  on  the  Dardanelles 
and  the  6osphorus  armed  and  garrisoned  with 
trusty  troops ;  war  proclaimed  against  the  Rus- 
sians with  the  utmost  solemnity  in  the  mosques, 
and  all  Mussulmans  called  on  to  take  up  arms 
in  defense  of  their  holy  religion  and  national 
.  .  independence;  a  manifesto  published 
^"^  against  the  Czar,  embodying  with  great 
ability  aU  their  grounds  of  complaint  against 
the  cabinet  of  St  Petersbure;  and  at  length 
the  sacred  relic,  the  Sandjak-sheriff,  was 
solemnly  brought  forth,  and  the  well  known 
symbol  of  war  to  the  death — ^the  horse-tails, 
which  recalled  the  pristine  conquests 
xLXi^m  ^^  ^®  Osmanlis — were  displayed  on 
*  '  the  gates  of  the  Seraglio.' 
By  these  means,  acting  upon  the  naturally 
intrepid  and  warlike  spirit  of  the 
Forcesdiey  Ottomans,  a  very  considerable  force 
had  ooileet-  was  in  a  short  time  got  together, 
«*  »»*^-  though  but  a  small  part  was  suffici- 
2SJ.  ently  disciplined  to  be  able  in  the 

open  field  to  contend  with  the  for- 
midable leffions  of  the  Muscovites.  In  the  be- 
ginningof  May,  when  the  campaign  commenced, 
the  Turks  had  got  together  in  Europe  fifty 
thousand  regular  infantry  {Mas9ouri9\  several 
squadrons  of  regular  cavalry,  fifteen  tiiousand 
spabis  or  feudal  horsemen,  of  the  most  admir- 


able description,  and  twenty  thousand  gunners, 
who  already  had  been  brought  to  a  surprising 
degree  of  efficiency  and  sknL  The  fortresses 
on  the. Danube  had  all  been  armed  and  pro- 
visioned, and  for  the  most  part  provided  with 
adequate  garrisons;  and  a  reserve  force  was 
already  beginning  to  be  formed  at  Adrianople, 
fron^  whence  to  strengthen  any  part  of  the 
front  line  which  might  be  menaced.  Schumla 
had  been  ereatly  strengthened  with  outworks, 
and  already  contained  a  garrison  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  in  a  position  equally  difficult  to 
force  and  incapable  of  being  left  behind;  and 
in  addition  to  this,  the  irr^ular  hordes  of  the 
Albanians,  the  Bosniacks,  the  Roumelians,  and 
the  Bulgarians,  had  been  called  out;  and  as 
every  Turk  is  trained  to  arms,  and  an  accom- 
plished horseman,  they  formed,  though  not 
regularly  disciplined,  a  very  formidable  force, 
especially  for  the  defense  of  walled  cities.  It 
was  calculated  that,  with  the  aid  of  these  rude 
but  brave  and  effective  auxiliaries,  the  Turkish 
force  in  Schumla  might,  if  the  barrier  of  the 
Danube  was  forced,  be  raised  to  a  hundred 
thousand  men.  In  Asia  Minor,  where  the  Mus- 
sulman population  constituted  three-fourths  of 
the  entire  inhabitants,  and  the  religious  spirit 
was  at  its  height,  the  preparations,  so  far  as 
numbers  were  concerned,  were  still  more  for- 
midable; and  it  was  calculated  that  the  com- 
mander-in-chie^  the  Pacha  of  Erzeroum,  could 
collect  a  hundred  thousand  men  round  his  ban- 
ners— a  force  triple  any  which  Paskewitch  could 
bring  against  him.  But  they  were  the  old  feu- 
dal militia  of  the  country,  with  a  very  slender 
intermixture  of  regular  troops;  ana  though 
most  formidable  in  the  defense  of 
fortresses,  or  in  detached  cavalry  l^^^  ^^: 
actions,  could  not  be  trusted  to  Fonton,  '  ' 
move  under  fire  in  the  open  field,  Gaerre  do 
and  were  liable  to  disperse  on  any  JA**?  J**"«^» 
serious  reverse.*  ' 

By  the  Russian  plan  of  the  campaign.  Gen- 
eral Roth's  corps  was  to  occupy  «. 
the  two  principalities,  and  extend  Russian  plan 
itself  to  the  upper  Danube ;  while  of  the  cam- 
the  seventh  corps,  under  the  orders  P*ign,andit8 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  was  to  '*"^""* 
undertake  the  siege  of  Brahilov,  and  having 
reduced  it,  to  push  on  to  Schumla ;  and  Roud- 
zewitch,  with  the  third  corps,  should  pass  the 
Danube  at  Isaktchi,  and  move  along  the  Black 
Sea  to  Yama,  lending  a  hand  a^  the  same  time 
to  the  seventh  corps,  which  had  advanced  to 
Schumla.  But  this  plan  of  operations,  which 
was  analogous  to  all  those  which  the  Russians 
had  adopted  in  former  wars,  was  open  to  very 
serious  difficulties,  owing  to  the  peculiar  con- 
formation of  the  country,  and  the  nature  of  the 
positions  which  the  Turks  occupied  in  it  Who- 
ever will  cast  his  eyes  on  the  map  will  perceive 
that  the  Muscovite  army  extended  in  tnis  man- 
ner from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Austria^  and,  having  its  communications 
extending  from  the  Pruth  to  Widdin,  over  a 
distance  of  above  five  hundred  miles,  exposed 
its  long  flank,  in  a  most  hazardous  manner,  to 
the  Ottoman  forces,  comparatively  concentra- 
ted, and  resting  on  the  fortified  towns,  which 
gave  them  the  command  of  both  banks  of  the 
Danube.  As  long  as  the  latter  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  triangle  of  which  Silistria  and 
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Roudflchuck  formed  the  base,  and  Schumla  the 
apex,  the  Muscovites  not  only  could  not,  with- 
out extreme  hazard,  venture  to  push  across  the 
Balkan,  either  by  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
or  the  great  road  by  Sophia  to  Belgrade,  but 
they  were  exposed  to  great  risk  from  the  power 
which  the  enemy  possessed  of  making  an  inroad 
from  their  fortified  poBts  on  the  Danube  into 
the  very  middle  of  their  long  line  of  communica- 
tiona.  It  was  impossible  that  every  point  of 
this  line  could  be  equally  guarded;  and  if 
broken  through  at  any  one  point  by  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  men,  the  whole  supplies  of  the 
army  would  be  interrupted,  and  its  most  ad- 
vanced coi'ps  exposed  to  total  ruin.  This  is 
the  secret  of  the  paralysis  communicated  to 
the  whole  Russian  army,  eighty  thousand 
strong,  by  the  defeat  of  inconsiderable  bodies 
of  men  at  Oltenitza  and  Kalafat  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1853.  These  defeats  endangered  their 
whole  line  of  communication,  and  arrested  tlie 
march  of  entire  corps,  some  hundred  miles  in 
advance,  from  the  risk  of  being  separated  from 
their  supplies  and  reserves. 
To  avoid  this  danger,  of  which  the  experience 

of  former  wars  had  made  them  well 
Whi^  was  aware,  the  Russian  generals,  in  the 
mainly  baaed  present  campaign,  resolved  to  push 
on  the  com-  at  once  from  Brahilov  and  Silistria 
mand  of  the  ^^^  Yarna  and  Schumla,  by  which 

means  their  columns,  instead  of 
being  ^chelonn^  across  the  Turkish  forces  in  a 
long  line,  would  come  up  in  fronts  one  behind 
another,  in  a  comparatively  short  one,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  give  mutual  support  in  case  of  dan- 
ger. This  plan  was  of  course  based  on  the 
command  of  the  sea — a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance in  all  wars  in  maritime  districts,  but 
which,  in  every  age,  has  been  of  vital  conse- 
quence, and  generally  decisive,  in  those  of 
Turkey  and  Greece.  The  reason  is,  that  the 
countries  around  the  Euxine  and  .£gean  seas 
are  so  desolate  and  unhealthy  in  the  plains, 
and  so  rugged  and  inhospitable  in  the  mount- 
ains, that  the  passage  of  troops  by  land  is  at- 
tended with  great  loss  of  life,  and  the  bringing 
up  of  supplies  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty, 
often  impossibility ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  ocean,  penetrating  every  part,  forms  an  in- 
terior line  of  communication,  readily  traversed 
in  every  direction,  and  affording  to  whoever 
had  the  command  of  it  the  means  of  transport- 
ing troops  and  the  muniments  of  war  in  a  few 
days  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  battle  of  Navarino,  however,  had  given 
the  Russians  this  immense  advantage,  and  their 
dispositions  soon  showed  that  they  were  aware 
of  Its  importance,  and  resolved  to  make  the 
most  of  it  in  the  operations  which  followed.* 
Yet  was  the  country  to  which  the  war  was  in 
a  manner  confined,  between  the  direct  road 


*  "  11  eat  un  caa  dana  lequel  U  eat  peui-etre  convenable 
de  devier  de  ee  que  nous  venona  de  dire,  et  de  porter  aea 
op^ratioQa  dn  c6t6  de  la  mer :  c'est  loraqu'on  a  aflbire  a 
on  adveraaire  peu  redoutable  en  campai^ne,  et  qu'etant 
maltre  decide  de  celte  mer,  on  ponrrait  a'approvieionner 
aiaement  de  ce  cote,  tandia  qu*U  aerait  dlfflcUe  de  le  fldre 
dana  I'interieur  dea  terrea.  Quoiqu'U  aoit  fbrt  rare  de 
Toir  cea  troia  conditiona  r6aniea,  ce  Pat  n^anmoina  ee 
qui  arriya  dana  la  gnerre  de  Turqnie  en  1B28  et  1829. 
Tonte  Tattention  tat  flx^  aor  Varna  et  Boorgaa,  en  ae 
tx>mant  &  obaerver  Schumla— aystdme  qa*on  n'eiit  paa 
pu  aolvre  en  thee  d'une  arm6e  Europtenne,  lora  meme 
qu'on  eiit  tenu  la  mer  aans  s*expoaer  &  une  mine  prob- 
able."—Jomini,  L'Art  de  la  Guerre,  i.  165. 


from  Roudschuck  to  Schumla  and  the  sea,  one 
presenting  great  difficulties  to  an  invading 
army.  'Hie  mouldering  rampart  of  Trajan 
still  ran,  like  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  in  Scot- 
land, across  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which 
led  from  Rassova  on  the  Danube  to  Kustendji 
on  the  Euxine;  and  when  it  was  passed,  the 
country  between  the  river  and  the  Balkan  pre- 
sented very  great  difficulties  to  an  invading 
army.  Intersected,  as  that  to  the  north  of  the 
Po  is  by  the  Adige,  the  Piave,  and  the  Taglia- 
mento,  by  a  series  of  streams  with  impetuous 
torrents  and  rocky  banks,  which  descend  from 
the  mountains  of  Hsemus  to  the  Dan- 
ube,  it  presents  a  succession  of  de-  ^js,  £  •  ' 
fensible  positions  of  which  a  retiring  Jomini, ' 
army  can  avail  itself^  and  of  which  J^A.n  de  it 
the  Ottomans  made  good  use  in  the  i^^"^  ^' 
two  campaigns  which  followed.^ 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  set  out  from  St  Pe- 
tersburg for  the  seat  of  war  on  the 
1th  May,  and  arrived  on  the  20th  Pawageofthe 
before  Brahilov,  situated  on  the  Danube  by  tbe 
left  bank  of  the  Danube,  the  ap-  RqmIuu. 
preaches  to  which  were  conducted  "® 
oy  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  in  person.  But  the 
formidable  nature  of  the  place,  and  the  difficul- 
ties in  getting  up  the  siege  equipage,  owing  to 
great  floods  in  the  Danube,  havine  rendered  it 
apparent  that  little  progress  could  be  made  in 
the  siese  for  some  time,  he  resolved  to  push 
forward  in  person  the  operations  for  the  passage 
of  the  Danube.  But  there  a  fresh  difficulty 
presented  itself.  The  place  where  the  passage 
was  to  be  attempted  at  the  end  of  the  rampart 
of  Trajan,  near  tne  mouth  of  the  river,  was  low 
and  swampy,  and  a  dike  required  to  be  driTen 
a  considerable  distance  through  the  inundation 
before  the  stream  could  be  approached.  The 
Emperor  had  been  led  to  believe,  from  the  in- 
formation transmitted  to  St  Petersburg,  that 
the  piles  for  the  bridge  and  its  approaches  were 
already  fixed.  On  arriving  at  the  spot  he  found 
that  the  wood  for  them  was  not  yet  cut  down 
in  the  forests  of  Bessarabia*  Find-  isehnitzler,ii. 
ing  that  nothing  could  be  done  184, 185.  Ante, 
there  for  some  time,  he  withdrew  *'•  ^"*-  *  *^- 
to  Bender,  where  he  spent  two  weeks  with  the 
Empress ;  and  the  preparations  having  at  length 
been  brought  into  a  state  of  forwardness,  he 
returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube  on  ^ 
the  8th  June.  The  third  corps  was  to 
force  the  passage,  which  was  opposed  by  eight 
thousand  Turks,  with  a  powerful  artillery,  rest- 
ing on  the  fort  of  IsaktchL  The  Emperor  es- 
tablished a  battery  of  twenty-four  twelve- 
pounders  on  the  bank,  which  vigorously  replied 
to  the  Turkish  ^uns;  and  under  cover  of  this 
fire  eight  battalions  were  embarked,  and  har- 
ried across.  The  boats  grounded  far  from  the 
opposite  bank,  and  the  men,  leaping  out,  found 
themselves  up  to  the  knees  in  water,  through 
which  they  had  to  wade  under  a  fire  of  grape 
for  a  considerable  distance,  and  then  through 
deep  swamps,  before  they  reached  firm  ground. 
Protected  by  the  fire  of  tne  gun-boats,  however, 
which  kept  up  a  vigorous  cannonade,  the  brave 
Muscovites  pushed  forward,  and  the  Turks, 
abandoning  their  guns,  fled  in  disorder.  Iss^* 
tchi  was  immediately  surrendered,  a  tete-durpont 
constructed,  and  the  bridge  having  been  Isiu 
across,  the  passage  commenced  and  was  ^fi^' 
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tmned  dming  the  fonoving  day  without  further 
interruption.  *  Count  Ne086lroae  published  from 
Isaktchi  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
princiiMdities,  in  which,  disclaiming  all  projects 
of  territorial  aggrandizement,  he  declared  that 
the  wishes  of  his  imperial  master 
were  limited  to  securing  to  them 
their  legal  rights  and  privileges  un- 
der the  protection  of  Russia.^ 
was  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  Russian  advanced  guard,  which 
^^^^^  moved  upon  the  rampart  of  Trajan, 
uooa.  Pall  They  encountered  only  small  bodies 
orKa^ndji.  ©f  the  enemy,  which  akirmished 
Jane  ».  -^fhile  retiring,  till  they  came  to  the 
fortress  of  Kustendii,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
old  rampart  next  the  sea.  It  held  out,  how- 
.  ever;  but  the  approaches  having  been 

""*  rapidly  made,  on  the  20th  the  garrison, 
having  exhausted  all  its  means  of  defense,  capit- 
ulated on  condition  of  the  men  being  conducted 
to  PravadL  The  Russians  found  on  the  ram- 
parts thirty-six  pieces  of  artillery;  and,  what 
was  of  much  more  importance,  they  became 
masters  of  a  fortified  narbor  on  the  Euxine, 
where  supplies  could  be  landed  with  facility 
from  the  sea.  The  importance  of  this  acquisi- 
tion appeared  the  very  next  day  in  the  ar- 
i  Ano.  HiflC.  nval  of  twenty-six  ships  laden 
xi.  381, 389;  with  provisions  and  stores  from 
Vai«iti]ii,34S.  Odessa.* 
Meanwhile  the  siege  of  Brahilov  continued 
^  to  be  prosecuted  with  vigor;  but 

SteceoTBra-  there  the  Russians  encountered  a 
biloT.  Its  de-  most  sturdy  resistance,  and  were 
•cripcioB.  taught  thatj,  in  the  defense  of  forti- 
fied towns  at  least)  their  antagonists  had  not 
de^nerated  from  the  valor  of  their  ancestors. 
This  fortress,  the  most  important  and  strongest 
place  on  the  Lower  Danube,  is  situated  close 
to  that  river,  on  a  plateau  elevated  seventy  or 
eighty  feet  above  its  level  The  Danube,  a 
little  way  above  the  town,  divides  into  two 
branches;  and  the  smaller,  which  flows  past  its 
walls,  is  only  four  hundred  yards  broacL  The 
other  and  larser  branch  passes  the  little  fort  of 
Matchin,  rather  more  than  a  league  distant 
The  place  itself  had  no  outworks,  and  none  of 
the  outer  salient  angles  which  in  Yauban's  sys- 
tem expose  each  face  to  a  raking  fire  from  Uie 
adioining  one.  It  has  a  rampart,  however, 
thirty  feet  high,  and  nine  bastions,  with  a  deep 
wet  ditch  in  front:  the  covered  way  is  narrow, 
but  it  terminates  in  a  glacisy  which  forbade  any 
access  to  the  place  except  by  regular  approaches. 
The  citadel  is  situatea  on  an  eminence  on  the 
right  bank,  and  commands  the  whole  interior 
of  the  place.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  bas- 
tioned  wall,  but  has  no  casemates  or  protection 
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*  **  Le  deaaein  de  aa  Mi^eatd  n'eat  paa,  et  n'a  pas  Jamais 
M,  (Tagrandir  sea  6tata  aux  ddpena  dea  prDvincea  qui 
raroiaineBi.  Yoa  doctrlnea  aont  done  H  Palnri  de  tout 
rrvfet  de  eonquete :  maia  Tordra  l^gal  dent  tous  etes  ap- 
pdea  a  jouir ;  mala  lea  UenAlta  d*une  administration  r^- 
gnliere  et  ataUe;  maia  I'lnTlolaMlii^  dea  privUdges  qoe 
TOQs  poaa^dez,  l*exerdee  paisiUe  dea  droita  qui  en  d6cou- 
Im,  la  boobenr,  enOn,  de  voire  terra  natale,  sons  r6gide 
des  loiaqai  dolveot  la  goaverner—tels  sont  et  seront  tou- 
j"""  !•■  objeta  de  todux  que  TEmperear  ibrmera  pour 
Toua :  tda  aeront  aoaal,  U  ae  plait  a  le  crolre*  lee  reeultate 
dt  la  Protection  qii*il  ne  eeaaera  d'exercer  sw  lea  deux 
Prinripant^a,  et  de  radminiatration  proviaoire  qu'il  vient 
d*y  etablir.**~Kip(mtfe  de  M.  U  Comte  Neeeelrode  a  PAd- 
rteee  du  Divan  de  Waioekk^  13  June,  18S8.  Annuaire 
Bietorifue,  xi.  378,  370, 


against  bombs  other  than  the  rude  excavations 
behind  the  rampart,  in  which  the  Turks  are  in 
use  to  deposit  tneir  ammunition  and  combusti- 
ble materials.  The  interior  of  the  town  boro 
no  likeness  to  a  modern  city;  it  resembled 
rather  the  description  which  Montesquieu  has 
given  of  ancient  Rome.  It  had  no  regular 
streeta,  but  passages  cut  for  the  entrance  of 
cattle,  booty,  and  provisions,  throueh  a  con- 
fused mass  of  wooden  houses  or  mud  cottages. 
But  in  these  hovels  dwelt  thirty  thousand  in- 
habitants, of  whom  ten  thousana  were  capable 
of  bearing  arms;  and  these,  joined  to  a  garrison 
of  nearly  equal  strength,  constituted  a  most 
formidable  body  of  defenders,  whose  ,  vaientinl 
resolution  the  Russians  were  too- 233, 234;  ' 
fatally  taught  in  the  sieee  which  Ann.  Hist, 
followed.*  XI.  879, 380. 

The  first  Russian  troops  appeared  before  this 
formidable  fortress  on  the  11  th  May,  39, 
when  they  made  themselves  masters,  Commenoe- 
with  scarce  any  resistance,  of  the  "jen'of  tha 
suburbs.  '  Operations  in  form,  how-  *•** 
ever,  did  not  begin  till  the  17th,  when  the  first 
parallel  was  begun.  The  trenches  were  armed 
with  24-pounders  on  the  26th,  and  a  heavy  fire 
commenced  on  the  place.  The  Mussulmans, 
according  to  their  usual  custom,  gave  them- 
selves very  little  trouble  to  disturb  the  advances 
of  the  besiegers,  which  were  generally  con- 
ducted in  the  night;  they  amused  themselves 
with  firing  at  single  figures  at  a  distance,  as 
if  to  evince  their  skill  m  ball-practice.  Their 
whole  serious  care  was  devotea  to  preparing  a 
warm  reception  for  the  enemy,  when  he  should 
venture  to  mount  the  breach.  Their  isolated 
shots  were  so  well  directed,  that  they  struck 
down  daily  fifteen  or  twenty  men  in  the  be- 
siegers' lines.  Several  sorties  at  daybreak  wero 
also  attempted,  but  with  little  success,  thoueh 
the  vehemence  of  the  besieged  was  evinced  by 
their  issuing  forth  with  a  pistol  in  each  hand, 
and  a  poniard  in  their  teeth.  Meanwhile  the 
besiegers  continued  their  advances  with  great 
vigor,  and  several  mines  having  been  run  under 
the  walls,  three  great  globes  of  compression  were 
fired  at  nine  in  the  morning  of  the  s  vaientinl 
15th  June,  while  the  assaulting  col-  2S5,  SS7 ; 
umn  stood  ready  to  rush  forward  Ann.  Hist, 
when  the  last  had  exploded."  ***  ^'  ^^• 

A  breach  of  forty  paces  wide  was  formed  by 
the  third  explosion,  and  the  Russian  ^g. 
column,  before  the  smoke  had  clear-  Bloody  re- 
ed away,  and  when  the  fragments  pulse  of  the 
were  still  falling,  rushed  forward  to  "■•''*^' 
the  assault,  the  generals  and  chief  ofi[icers  at 
their  head.  Some  of  the  column,  however, 
missed  their  way,  and  got  into  the  ditch  at  a 
distance  from  the  rampart,  where  they  were 
exposed  to  a  plunging  fire  from  its  summit, 
which  occasioned  a  very  severe  loss.  A  few 
hundreds  succeeded  in  reaching  the  summit  of 
the  breach,  but  thoy  were  immediately  mowed 
down  by  the  deadly  fire  which  issued  from 
the  Turkish  musketeers,  retrenched  behind  the 
breach  and  posted  on  the  tops  of  the  houses. 
Several  bold  men  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
breach  suoceeded  in  making  their  way  in  by 
escalade,  and  mounted  on  each  others'  shoui- 
ders,  by  the  embrasures  of  the  guns;  but  they 
too  were  instantly  bayoneted  on  the  top,  or 
struck  down  by  the  murderous  fire  which  assail- 
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ed  them  on  all  sides.  In  vain  the  Grand  Dnke 
Michael,  who  directed  the  assault,  and  the  offi- 
cers who  headed  it,  exerted  themseWes  to  the 
utmost  to  encourage  the  troops,  and  repeatedly 
led  them  back  to  the  attack.  All  their  efforts 
were  vain,  all  their  assaults  repulsed ;  and  at 
length,  gnashing  their  teeth  with  Tezation,  the 
Russians  withdrew  on  all  sides,  having,  by 
their  own  admission,  three  thousand  killed  and 
wounded  around  the  breach.  Soliman,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  town,  had  made  good  his  words 
,  valeniini  ^^^^  summoned  to  surrender: 
S38,  239 ;  '  "  Should  the  rampart  be  destroyed, 
Ann.  Hist,  we  will  make  a  second  living  one 
li.  380,  382.  ^^^  o„r  bodies."^* 

Nothing  discouraged  by  this  bloody  repulse, 
41^  the  Russians  on  the  following  day 
Fall  of  the  sprung  a  fresh  mine,  which  opened  a 
5***^%ft  still  wider  breach  than  the  preceding ; 
June  18.  ^^^  ^j^g  troops  having  been  disposed 
for  an  assault,  the  brave  governor,  who  did  not 
feel  himself  in  sufficient  strength  to  resist  a 
second  attack,  proposed  to  capitulate,  provided 
he  was  not  relieved  in  ten  da3's.  llie  Grand 
Duke,  however,  would  grant  only  a  respite  of 
twenty -four  hours;  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
as  no  relief  approached,  the  governor  capitu- 
lated. He  obtained  the  most  honorable  terms, 
the  troops  marching  out  with  the  honors  of 
war,  and  beine  conducted  to  Silistria  with  their 
arms  and  field-pieaea.  The  Russians  found  two 
hundred  and  seventy  guns  on  the  ramparts, 
and  seventeen  thousand  pounds  of  powder,  be- 
sides immense  stores  of  wood  and  provisions 
in  the  magazine,  which  entirely  subsisted  the 
army  for  a  month.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  place  made  a  noble  defense,  and  that  the 
governor  was  deserving  of  every  commendation 
for  his  conduct  in  directing  it ;  nevertheless,  by 
the  Mussulman  customs,  which  do  not  distin- 
guish between  misconduct  and  misfortune,  he 
incurred  the  penalty  of  death  by  consenting  to 
a  surrender.  "  Soliman,"  said  the  Grand  Vizier, 
**has  done  well;  but  ho  should  not  have  sur- 
vived the  fall  of  Brahilov."  In  effect,  ihe  bow- 
string was  sent  him;  and  it  was  with  the  ut- 
'Valentini  ™^^^  difficulty,  and  at  the  earnest 
340, 241 ;  '  solicitation  of  the  Russian  general, 
Ann.  Hist,  that  he  was  saved  from  death  as  the 
xl.  381.        reward  of  his  devotion.* 

The  Russian  besieging  force,  after  the  fall  of 
4Sl  Brahilov,  was  divided  into  several 
Further  hoc-  columns,  and  soon  overran  tiie  whole 
SlJlSaSs!***  *®^®^  country  between  the  Danube 
and  Turkish  AD<i  the  sea,  as  far  as  the  rampart 
system ofde-  of  Trajan.  The  fortresses  of  the  dis- 
*"■«•  trict,  Hirchova,  Toultcha,  Matchin, 

and  Kustendji,  capitulated  at  the  first  sum- 
mons; the  rapidity  with  which  they  lowered 
their  colors  begat  the  suspicion  that  the  old 
janizary  party  was  still  predominant  in  them, 
and  that  they  took  this  method  of  revenging 
themselves  on  their  oppressors.  Meanwhile 
the  Seraskier,  Hussein  Pacha,  having  collected 
twenty-two  thousand  men  in  Schumla,  and  an 
advanced  guard  of  eight  thousand  horse,  under 


*  Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  besieged,  that  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  of  age,  who  was  made  prisoner  on  the  breach, 
when  his  younger  brother,  a  boy  of  ten,  had  iust  been 
killed,  having  been  brought  before  the  Grand  Duke  Mi- 
chael, and  asked  whether  he  did  not  lament  his  brother,  he 
replied,  "  Why  should  I  weep  for  him  ?— did  he  not  die 
upon  the  breach  ?"— Valkntihi,  239. 


the  orders  of  the  celebrated  Karadjeinem  (Black 
Devil),  advanced  toward  the  Russian  army  on 
the  road  to  Bazardjik.  Jussuf  Pacha,  a  great 
feudatory  in  Macedonia,  was  thrown  into  Varna 
with  ten  thousand  men,  and  the  garrison  of 
Silistria  augmented  to  nine  thousand.  A  re- 
serve began  to  be  collected  at  Adrianople,  to 
succor  any  point  in  the  line  which  might  be 
menaced ;  while  the  Sultan  himself,  with  the 
standard  of  the  Prophet  unfurled,  was  making 
the  utmost  efforts  to  organize  and  forward  re- 
inforcements from  the  capital.  The  system  of 
defense  adopted,  and  the  orders  issued  to  the 
generals,  were  to  take  advantage  of  eveij  de- 
fensible position,  and  harass  the  enemy  in  all 
possible  ways,  but  avoid  general  i  valentini 
actions^  and  in  the  fortified  towns  243,243; 
to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  ex-  A"°.vi^'"*- 
tremity.»  ^-  ^'  **• 

The  Eozine  is  the  interior  line  of  communi- 
cation to  the  Turkish  empire;  the  ^3 
party  who  has  the  command  of  it  en-  capture  of 
loys  the  inappreciable  advantage  of  Anapa  by 
being  able  to  direct  his  forces  at  JJ^"* 
pleasure  in  a  few  days  to  any  place 
on  its  margin,  while  the  enemy,  toiling  round 
its  rugged  or  inhospitable  shores,  with  scarce 
any  roads  practicable  for  carriages,  is  unable 
to  render  any  timely  support  Throughout  the 
whole  of  this  war,  the  Russians  took  Uie  utmost 
advantage  of  the  naval  superiority  which  the 
battle  of  Kavarino  had  secured  to  them ;  in- 
deed, it  was  the  main  cause  of  their  succee& 
This  is  more  especially  the  case  on  the  side  of 
Asia,  for  there  is  no  road  practicable  for  car- 
riages along  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  by 
Anapa,  from  north  to  south ;  so  that  the  troops 
proceeding  from  Russia  to  Asia  Minor  must  have 
made  the  immense  round  by  the  pass  of  Yladi- 
Kavkas,  or  the  Gates  of  Derbend,  on  the  shoreB 
of  the  Caspian,  before  they  could  have  reached 
their  destination.  On  the  15th  May  an  expe- 
dition, consisting  of  eight  ships  of  the  line  aod 
six  frigates,  having  on  boara  seven  thousand 
land  troops,  sailed  from  Sevastopol,  and  made 
for  Anapa,  a  fortress  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
Asia  Minor,  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus^  valu- 
able both  on  account  of  its  strength,  and  as 
containing  a  safe  harbor  of  great  value  on  that 
dangerous  coast  The  garrison  consisted  of 
three  thousand  men ;  but  the  Russians,  having 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  peninsula  on 
which  the  place  is  situated,  pushed  their  ap- 
proaches with  such  vigor — ^the  land  forces  being 
under  the  orders  of  Prince  Mcnschikoff,  the  eea 
of  Admiral  Greig,  a  Scotchman  in  the  Russian 
service — that  on  the  10th  June  three  practica- 
ble breaches  were  made  in  the  walls,  and  on 
the  11th  the  place  capitulated.  The  besiegere 
found  eighty-five  guns  on  the  ramparts,  abun- 
dant stores  of  aminnnition  and  provisions  in  the 
magazine,  and  became  masters  of  a  .  «^ 
fortified  harbor  of  great  value  on  the  ^^5Sl. 
northeastern  coast  of  Asia  Minor.' 

The  first  engagement  in  the  open  field  vhich 
took  place  in  the  campaign  was  in  ^^ 
the  neighborhood  of  Bazardjik,  on  Combat  of 
the  8th  July.  The  Turks  had  evacu-  J**^*" 
ated  it  in  the  course  of  their  retreat,  ^ 
and  their  rear  guard,  consisting  of  six  thousand 
horse,  was  imprudently  attacked  by  General 
Read  witi^  an  inferior  Russian  body  of  cavalry. 
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After  a  fnrious  conflict  the  MuBCOvites  were 
rooted.  Some  squadrons  of  the  hussars  of 
Alexander,  sent  up  to  support  them,  shared  the 
Bune  6it6 ;  a  gun  was  taken ;  and  it  was  only 
by  the  opportune  arrival  of  a  brigade  of  foot 
that  the  Ottoman  horse  was  at  length  arrested. 
The  Russians  in  this  affair  lost  twelve  hundred 
men,  and  at  one  period  six  gQQS  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  superiority  of 
the  Turkish  horse  was  rendered  manifest  by  its 
r^ult,  and  the  sense  of  this  never  left  either 
party  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign. 
It  was  observed  on  this  occasion,  that  though 
the  Turkish  horse  were  still  equipped  in  tne 
old  fashion,  and  assailed  their  opponents  by  a 
swarm  charge,  yet  they  resumed  their  ranks 
more  rapidly  than  formerly,  and  obviously 
obeyed  the  will  of  a  single  chief,  instead  of 
every  one  following,  as  heretofore,  the  dictates 
1  Turkish  o^  1) is  own  impetuous  courage.  Such 
BoHciina ;  was  the  Spirit  of  the  men,  that  one 
Aon.  Iii9t.  of  the  Ottoman  horsemen  threw  him> 
H!iit.^bu**  **^^  ^^^  *  cannon  which  had  been 
3^5;Vaien-  taken,  as  if  to  secure  his  prey,  and 
t:m,  845,  was  bayoneted  while  still  sitting 
**•  astride  on  it* 

After  this  check  Nicholas  paused  a  week  at 
^j  Baasardjik,  to  give  time  for  his  reinforce- 
Fartter  ments  to  come  up.  At  length,  deeming 
caTairy  himself  in  sufficient  strength  to  face  the 
JoIv*i5'  Turkish  horsemen  in  the  field,  the  march 
was  resumed,  on  the  15th  July,  with 
fifty-five  thousand  men  and  a  hundred  and 
eight  guns.  Another  cavalry  action  took  place 
between  the  Russian  advanced  guard,  under 
General  Rudiger,  and  a  body  of  eight  thousand 
Ottoman  horse,  with  five  guns,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Bazardjik  and  Jenibazar.  The  Russians 
were  here  more  rudely  handled  than  on  the 
former  occasion ;  their  advanced  guard  was 
sarrounded,  and  in  part  broken,  by  the  Turk- 
ish horse ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  advance  of 
Radiger  himself,  with  two  brigades  of  infantry 
and  a  battery  of  horse-artillery,  that  the  en- 
veloped squadrons  were  at  length  extricated, 
after  having  lost  six  hundred  men.  In  this,  as 
in  the  other  cavalry  actions  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  campaign,  the  Russian  horse  were 
creatly  inferior  in  number ;  but  it  was  evident, 
from  their  result,  that  they  hod  conceived  an 
undue  contempt  for  their  adversaries^  and  that 
the  spahis  were  as  formidable  still  on  their 
admirable  steeds  as  they  had  been  in  the  days 
of  Soliman  the  Magnificent^  or  Bajazet  the  lii- 
vincible.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  vehemence 
of  their  charge,  or  the  impetuosity  with  which 
they  threw  themselves  on  the  guns  or  bayonets 
of  their  adversaries;  and  their  courage  was 
now  restrained  by  discipline,  and  directed  by 
prudence;  for  they  withdrew,  when  ordered, 
as  readily  as  they  nad  advanced,  and  thus  es- 
caped the  disasters  which,  in  former  wars,  had 
>  Vaientini,  ^o  often  s^icceeded  their  greatest  suc- 
247,  S48 ;  ccsses.  It  was  the  spahis  of  Bulgaria, 
bSS?°  ®*^^  mounted  on  his  own  horse,  su- 
9S ;  Ann/  perbly  armed,  and  holding  their  lands 
liik.  xL ;  oy  military  tenure,  which  constituted 
PieeesHist.  this  most  formidable  feudal  militia.* 
Their  strength  was  soon  put  to  the  test  on 
the  greatest  scale.  On  the  20th  July,  the  re- 
serves having  come  up,  and  the  troops  being 
eoneentrated,  a  general  movement  took  place 


toward  Schumlo^  with  the  cavalry  in  advance. 
The   right   was    commanded    by  ^^ 

Rudiger,  at  the  head  of  the  third  General  caval- 
corps,  the  left  by  General  Woinoff,  ry  action  be- 
with  the  assistance  of  Diebitch,  J^  Sjhumla. 
in  whose  suite  the  Emperor  placed  ^ 
himsell  They  had  need  of  all  their  strength ; 
for  the  Ottomans  had  ten  thousand  magnificent 
horsemen  and  sixty  guns  in  the  field,  and 
watched  only  for  an  imprudent  advance  of 
some  isolated  corps  to  fall  upon  it,  and  tram- 
ple it  under  their  horses'  hoofa  Several  cav- 
alry charges,  with  various  success,  took  place ; 
in  the  course  of  which  the  Turks  evinced  their 
improved  military  skill,  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  supported  tlieir  cavalry  by  masses  of  in- 
fantry, and  the  masked  batteries  which  they 
opened,  on  a  repulse  of  their  own  men,  on  the 
pursuing  squadrons  of  the  enemy.  The  Otto- 
man horse  maintained  their  wonted  superiority 
over  the  Muscovite;  but  the  invading  army 
was  too  strong  in  infantry  and  artillery  for 
Iheir  opponents;  and,  after  several  briUiant 
charges,  seeing  the  Russians  estab-  lyajentini 
lished  in  great  force  with  a  hundred  sm,  261 ;  ' 
guns  in  iront  of  their  position,  the  Rosaian 
Turks  withdrew  in  the  best  order  Jni^'^mat 
within  their  intrenched  camp  around  xi.  9(9 ; 
Schumla,  where  forty  thousand  men  nocum. 
were  now  assembled.^  "**'•  ^^• 

The  Emperor  had  at  first  intended  to  hazard 
an  attack  upon  this  important  strong- 
hold, the  key  to  the  Balkan,  and  the  Blockade  of 
crossing  point  of  all  the  roads  in  that  Schumla, 
quarter  which  traverse  that  mountain  andplansof 
barrier.  But  these  ideas  vanished  at  g^SJns  *' 
the  sight  of  the  strength  of  the  posi- 
tion, and  the  experience  they  had  had  of  the 
tenacity  with  which  the  Turks  maintained 
their  ground  on  every  occasion.  It  was  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  observe  Schumla  only 
with  a  corps  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and  to 
direct  the  remainder  of  the  army  against 
Varna,  which  presented  fewer  obstacles,  and 
in  the  attack  of  which  the  command  of  the 
sea  and  the  co-operation  of  the  fleet  promised 
several  advantages  The  army  before  Schumla 
was  divided  into  two  parts;  the  fifth  corps  re- 
ceived orders  to  occupy  the  redoubts  erected 
to  the  north  of  the  town,  while  the  seventh 
was  to  extend  itself  by  Eski-Stomboul,  in  its 
rear,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  communication  and 
complete  the  blockade.  Count  Suchteleu,  with 
four  thousand  men,  had  taken  a  position  before 
Varna,  and  sustained,  with  great  intrepidity, 
the  attacks  of  the  garrison,  wiiich  was  superior 
in  number.  Silistria  was  blockaded  by  General 
Roth  with  ten  thousand  men,  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  siege  of  Brahilov;  but  they 
were  not  in  sufficient  strength  to  undertake  till 
August  the  siege  of  so  important  a  fortress; 
and  General  Geismar,  on  the  extreme  right, 
with  a  little  corps  of  five  thousand  men,  pro- 
tected Little  Wailachia  against  the  incursions 
of  the  Pocha  of  Widdin,  with  the  garrison  of 
that  place,  and  Kalafat,  its  tete-du-pont  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube.  It  was  evident  that 
this  line  of  operations  was  too  extensive  for 
the  force  which  the  Russians  as  yet  a  Ann.  Hist, 
had  in  the  field  ;*  the  more  especially  x\.  388, 380 ; 
OS  the  powerful  garrison  of  Schumla,  L*?*5V7  ** 
instead  of   remaining  within   their  ^  '      * 
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lines,  made  daily  Bortiea,  which,  though  at- 
tended with  various  success,  were  accompanied 
also  with  great  loss  of  life,  and  for  the  most 
part  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  Turks. 

The  Emperor,  perceiving  that  he  was  not  in 
sufficient  strength  to  undertake  the 
JoumS'of  the  ".«?«  o^  Schumla,  or  any  thing  de- 
Emperor  to  cisive,  with  the  main  army,  till  the 
Odessa,  and  guardis  and  reserves,  who  had  left 
S£SSiTh«,.  »*•  Petersburg  in  «ie  beginning  of 
May,  came  up,  and  deeming  it  de 
rogatory  to  the  majesty  of  the  Czar  to  remain 
with  the  army  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  set  out 
on  the  2d  August  with  a  strong  escort,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  large 
body  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  for  Varna,  lie 
arrived  before  tnat  town  on  the  6th,  and,  after 
inspecting  the  approaches,  which  hitherto  had 
made  very  little  progress,  he  embarked,  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  on  board  the  Flora 
frigate,  part  of  Admiral  Greig's  squadron, 
which  lay  in  the  bay,  for  Odessa.  He  arrived 
on  the  8th,  and  joined  the  Empress  at  a  coun- 
try palace  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town. 
He  there  carried  through  two  measures  em- 
inently indicative  of  the  charges  of  the  war, 
and  the  vast  loss  of  life  with  which  it  had  al- 
ready been  attended.  The  first  was  a  loan  of 
18,000,000  of  florins  (£1,800,000),  contracted 
with  the  house  of  the  Hopes  at  Amsterdam; 
the  other  a  general  levy  of  four  men  in  five 
hundred  for  the  service  of  the  army,  promul- 
.  oi  g^^^  ^y  A  ukase  on  21st  August  At 
^'  '  the  same  time,  a  decree  was  issued, 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  all  sorts  of  grain 
from  the  harbors  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea 
of  Azof — a  measure  destructive  of  the  agricul- 
tural  industry  of  the  south  of  Russia, 
xnSio  39V.  ^"*  adopted  m  the  hope  that  it  might 
'      '  starve  the  Sultan  into  submission.^ 

Great  as  had  been  the  progress  and  incon- 
^Q  testible  the  advantages  gained  by  the 
Position  of  Russians  since  the  commencement  of 
the  Rub-  the  campaign,  matters  had  now  be- 
■**""•  come  more  gloomy,  and  it  was  evi- 

dent that  the  issue  of  the  campaign,  unless  large 
reinforcements  came  up,  was  very  doubtful. 
The  plague  had  broken  out  in  the  rear  of  the 
army,  and  made  great  ravages ;  the  usual  pes- 
tilential fevers  of  autumn  had  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  principalities,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube;  the  hospitals  were  fiUed  with 
sick;  and  without  having  as  yet  engaged  in 
any  pitched  battle,  the  invading  army  was 
weakened  by  nearly  half  its  numbers.  Add  to 
this,  the  roads,  at  all  times  bad,  had  been  ren- 
dered all  but  impassable  by  the  continued  pas- 
sage of  carriages  over  them;  provisions  had 
become  scarce,  notwithstanding  all  tlie  advan- 
tages enjoyed  from  the  command  of  the  sea; 
and  the  mnabitants  of  the  principalities,  over- 
whelmed by  contributions^  and  the  passage 
of  one  large  body  of  men  after  another,  did 
their  utmost  to  conceal  what  they  had,  or 
fled  into  the  woods  and  mountains 
xi^Sw  ^9?"  ^  avoid  the  exactions  of  their  op- 
'       '   pressors.* 

On  the  otner  hand,  the  condition  of  the  Turks 

50,         was  hardly  less  critical,  for  they 

Deftnsiye      were  pierced  to  the  heart  of  their 

IS*"?."'?  "'^  empire,  blockaded  in  their  strong- 

the  Turks,     j^^j^  ^.j^^  j^^  ^^  greatest  bulwark 
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of  the  realm ;  they  had  lost  the  important  for- 
tress of  Brahilov,  commanding  a  passage  of  the 
Danube;  a  third  of  their  territory  in  Europe 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and  Constan- 
tinople itself  was  blockaded  by  sea,  and  shut 
out  from  the  supplies  from  the  Euxine,  on  which 
it  had  hitherto  depended  for  the  subsistence  of 
its  inhabitants.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
firmness  of  the  Sultan  and  his  council  was 
worthy  of  the  very  highest  admiration.  In  a 
grand  council  held  at  Constantinople  on  ^  « 
Uie  2d  of  August,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  Grand  Vizier,  Mohammed  Selim  Pacha, 
should  forthwith  join  the  army;  on  the  5th, 
the  horse-tails  were  a^ain  displayed  in 
the  court  of  the  Seraglio,  in  presence  of  "**  ' 
the  Sultan,  his  ministers,  and  an  immense  crowd 
of  spectators ;  public  prayers  were  offered  up 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  empire  and  the  pre- 
servation of  the  true  faith ;  and  a  fresh  procla- 
mation was  issued,  calling  upon  all  Mussulmans 
to  take  up  arms,  and  combat  in  defense  of  their 
country  and  holy  religion.  These  energetic 
measures  were  attended  with  a  great  eiiect 
Recruits  came  rapidly  in  from  all  quarters,  the 
armaments  went  on  with  redoubled  activity, 
and  Constantinople  resembled  an  immense  camp, 
where  military  exercises  and  preparations  were 
incessantly  going  forward.  On  the  9th  the 
Grand  Vizier  set  out  for  Adrianople,  attended 
by  a  splendid  retinue,  and  in  great  pomp ;  but 
that  gave  rise  to  an  occurrence  which  uemon- 
strated  how  deep-felt  had  been  the  wonnds  re- 
cently inflicted  on  tlie  old  patriotic  party,  and 
on  how  precarious  a  footing  the  public  tran- 
Guillity  rested.  When  tlie  procession  set  ont, 
tne  well-known  ensigns  of  the  ortas  of  the  jani- 
zaries were  not  to  be  seen ;  the  public  discon- 
tent soon  became  visible,  and  a  tumult  arose, 
which  was  not  suppressed  without  measures  of 
great  severity,  and  the  execution  of 
a  number  of  the  persons  suspected  ^^JJ^  ^J' 
of  favoring  that  hated  body. ^  '     '* 

Meanwhile  the  operations  before  Schumla 
continued  with  various  success,  but  .  ^j 
on  the  whole  to  the  advantage  of  the  OperaUons 
Ottomans.  On  the  15th  August  Ru-  before 
dijrer  received  orders  from  Wittgen-  ^"^l' 
stein  to  move  on  Kioitei,  a  village 
near  Eski-Stomboul  behind  that  fortress^  and 
on  the  road  to  Constantinople,  in  order  to  dis- 
lodge a  body  of  three  thousand  Turks  who 
were  stationed  there,  and  kept  up  the  commu- 
nications with  the  interior.  He  was  at  .  j^ 
first  successful,  and  drove  the  enemy 
back,  but,  attacked  in  his  turn  by  superior 
forces^  he  was  routed  with  the  loss  of  four  hun- 
dred men,  and  a  gun  taken.  This  check  re- 
vealed the  superiority  of  the  enemy  in  detached 
actions,  the  ascendant  which  their  horse  had 
acquired,  and  the  extreme  danger  to  which  the 
army  was  exposed  in  consequence.  Provisions 
were  becoming  scarce,  and  forage  in  particular, 
in  consequence  of  the  first  growth  of  summer 
having  been  consumed  orpast  away,  was  every 
where  awanting.  The  Turkish  horses,  accus- 
tomed to  be  fed  entirely  on  barley  or  bread, 
did  not  suffer  in  consequence;  but  the  Rus- 
sian, accustomed  to  the  green  pastures  of  the 
Ukraine  and  the  Don,  were  aaily  becoming 
weaker,  and  died  in  great  numbers  from  pure  in- 
anition. This  rendered  a  more  extensive  circuit 
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for  foraging  indiupenBable;  and  that  in  its  turn 
induced  fresh  dangers,  by  "exposing  the  ad- 
raoeed  parties  to  attack,  not  only  from  the 
indefatigable  light  troops  of  the  enemy,  but 
the  armed  peasants,  who  had  every  where  taken 
up  arms  to  defend  their  hearths  from  spoliation. 
In  a  word,  the  situation  of  the  Russians  before 
Schumla  in  1828  closely  resembled  that  of  the 
French  around  Moscow  in  1812 ;  great  numbers 
of  foragine  parties  were  every  day  cut  off,  the 
horses  of  the  am\y  were  rapimy  melting  away; 
and  the  Russians  were  experiencing  the  daneer 
ao  often  encountered  by  a  victonous  invader 
I  Vtientini  ***  Eastern  warfare,  that  of  being 
SM,  306 ;  *  starved  in  the  midst  of  their  con- 
Ann.  Him.  quests  by  the  superiority  of  the  ene- 
"•  ^^        my  in  light  horse.* 

These  dangers  were  brought  to  light  in  the 
^  clearest  manner  oy  ati  event  which 

s  or  a  took  place  on  the  26th  Au^st,  and 
~~ '  what  was  really  extraordinary,  by 
Ansnst  98.       *  phenomenon  wholly  unknown  in 

°*^  Ottoman  warfare— a  nocturnal  su r- 

pri^e.  At  one  in  the  morning  a  large  column 
of  Turkish  infantry  silently  defiled  out  of 
Sehumla,  and  attacked  the  last  redoubt  on  the 
Russian  right  The  surprise  was  complete; 
the  redoubt  was  carried,  six  guns  taken,  and 
General  Wrede,  with  five  hundred  men,  put  to 
the  sword.  The  Russians  experienced  an  equal 
loss  in  their  efforts  to  regain  the  redoubt,  which 
was  obstinately  defended,  and  in  the  endeavor 
to  rescue  the  guns,  which  the  Turks  succeeded 
in  carrying  off.  This  attack  was  not  a  mere 
detached  operation,  but  was  intended  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  Russians  from  the  prmcipal 
design,  which  was  nothing  less  than  to  crush 
by  a  concentric  attack  the  troops  of  Prince  Eu- 
gene at  Morai,  in  the  redoubt  of  Tchangalick, 
four  tiiousand  strong,  and  then  assault  General 
Rndiger  at  Eski-Stamboul,  who  would  in  that 
event  have  been  seriously  compromised.  These 
attacks  were  not  entirely  successful,  but  such 
as  they  were  they  inflicted  a  serious  loss  upon 
the  Russians,  and  demonstrated  the  extreme  dan- 
a  Ann.  Hiat.  xi.  g®r  "w-hich  they  ran  when  scattered 
40« ;  VaienUni,  around  Sehumla,  in  presence  of  a 
»7,  »8.  powerful  and  enterprising  enemy.* 

The  column  destined  to  attack  Eski-Stamboul, 

^  composed  of  eight  thousand  in- 

Attaek  on  Prince  fai^try,  four  thousand  horse,  and 

Eogeoe  and  Ea-  eight  guns,  met  with  more  resist- 

ki-Siamtettl.        ^nce  than  that  which  destroyed 

'"*"**  General  Wrede,  for  the  enemy 

were  informed  of  what  was  intended,  and  were 
on  their  guard.  One  Russian  battalion  was  cut 
to  pieces  in  the  first  fury  of  the  assault,  and  al- 
though obliged  to  retire  by  the  vigorous  attack 
which  three  other  battalions  directed  against 
it,  the  besieged  carried  with  them  one  gun,  and 
inflicted  a  very  severe  loss  upon  the  enemy. 
The  division  destined  for  the  attack  of  Prince 
Eugene^  in  the  redoubt  of  Tchangalick,  was  still 
more  successful,  for  by  a  vigorous  assault  they 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  redoubt;  and 
though  obliged  soon  after  to  evacuate  it,  by 
the  cross  fire  of  several  other  redoubts  by 
which  it  was  enfiladed,  they  did  so  in  the  best 
order,  and  carrying  with  them  as  a  trophy  one 

.      ^   of  the  enemy's  guns.  In  these  different 

^'       actions  the  Russians  lost  above  fifteen 

hundred  men  and  eight  guns ;  alarm  and  inse- 


curity were  spread  over  their  whole  lines,  and 
the  lurks  gained  the  substantial  i  An.  Hist.  xi. 
fruits  of  victory  by  the  introduc-  404  ;'Turkiah* 
tion,  two  days  after  the  tumult,  of  "?,  ^"»*?n 
a  considerable  body  of  troops  and  fwV  Slii 
large  convoy  of  ammunition  and  Jnat ;  Val.  S09, 
provisions  into  Sehumla.'  ^^• 

These  disasters  convinced  Wittgenstein  of 
the   necessity  of  concentrating  his        54. 
troops,  and  evacuating  the  ground  Retreat  of 
which  he  held  around  the  iSirkish  *^e  Ru^ 
position  on  the  southern  side.  The  re-  Jhesonthof 
doubts  on  the  Balkan  side  of  Schum-  Schamla. 
la  were  held  for  a  few  days  after,  to  Sept.  fl. 
avoid  the  appearance  of  a  defeat,  but  finally 
evacuated  on  the  6th  August    Tlie  7th  corps, 
which  had  been  stationed  to  the  south  of  the 
place,  was  withdrawn,  so  as  to  be  placed  in 
close  communication  with  the  8d,  on  the  north 
of  it,  and  both  occupied  positions  on  the  roads 
to  Jenibazar  and  Silistria.   The  communication 
of  the  troops  at  Sehumla  with  both  Adrianople 
and  Constantinople  was  thus  left  open;  not 
oven  the  semblance  of  a  blockade  was  kept 
up :  the  Russians  merely  occupied  a  position  to 
the  north,  observing  tne  place.     The  Turkish 
general  profited  by  this  opening  to  throw  large 
supplies  into  the  place,  which  augmented  the 
strength  and  audacity  of  the  garrison  so  much, 
that,  no  longer  confining  themselves  to  opera- 
tions on  the.  Balkan  side,  they  a  j^^^  gj^j  ^^.^ 
threw  out  detachments  on  the  404,  405 ;  Val- 
road    to    Jenibazar,   intercepted  cmini,27i,«72; 
several    Russian    convoys,    and  S^^!^  B^;, 
daily   made   prisoners   of   great  27  and  Sept.  2, 
numbers  of  their  forafiriiur  par-  1828;  Ibid  ill; 
tieg^a  -B   -o    r         pi^cea  Hist. 

While  affairs  were  beginning  to  wear  this 
sombre  aspect  on  the  side  of  Schum-  ^ 

la,  the  siege  of  Varna  had  come  to.  Operationa 
be  seriously  prosecuted.  The  rein-  before  Varna, 
forcements  from  Russia,  which  be-  September  3. 
gan  to  come  up  in  the  end  of  August,  were  di- 
rected to  that  place,  and  the  communications 
connected  with  it;  and  as  they  amounted  to 
above  forty  thousand  men,  including  sixteen 
thousand  of  the  guai'ds,  the  best  troops  in  the 
empire,  the  besiegers  were  enabled  to  assume 
the  offensive  in  that  quarter  with  every  pros- 
pect of  success.  Admiral  Greig,  with  eight 
sail  of  the  line  and  as  many  frigates,  kept  up  a 
close  blockade  by  sea,  and  not  only  prevented 
any  supplies  from  being  thrown  in,  out  destroy- 
ed a  flotilla  of  twenty-eight  Turkish  gun-boats 
in  a  bay  in  the  vicinity.  Prince  Mcnschikoff 
unfortunately  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
thigh  by  a  cannon-ball  in  the  commencement 
of  the  siege,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to 
confer  its  direction  on  Count  Woronzow,  who 
immediately  pushed  it  with  rigor  on  the  aide 
next  the  sea,  in  order  to  obtain  the  advantage 
of  the  co-operation  of  the  fleets  Foreseeing  that 
important  events  were  approaching,  the  Em- 
peror returned  in  person  to  Varna,  and  took 
the  command  of  the  besieging  army;  while 
General  Golownin  was  detached  to  the  other 
side  of  the  bay,  between  the  sea  s  valentlni, 
and  the  lake  of  Dewno.  to  take  the  S7l;  An.  Hlat. 
command  of  the  covering  force.*      ^-  *^»  *^* 

It  soon  appeared  how  necessary  the  great 
reinforcements  which  were  now  coming  up 
were  to  the  invaders,  and  how  serious  were 
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the  dangers  wbicH  threatened  them  on  the 
^  side  of  Schumla.      Vague  reports 

Atuck  on  had  of  late  reached  the  Russian  out- 
Wiugenstein.  posts  of  the  arrival  of  the  Grand- 
September  8.  Vizier  with  ten  thousand  men  at 
Adrianople,  and  the  concentration  of  daily 
increasing  numbers  in  Schumla,  and  ere  long 
Wittgenstein  had  convincing  proof  of  their 
presence.  Half  an  hour  before  daybreak  on 
the  morning  of  the  8th  September,  three  of 
the  Russian  redoubts  on  the  left  were  attacked 
by  eight  thousand  Turkish  foot,  while  nearly 
an  equal  force  assailed  the  left  under  Prince 
Eugene.  The  Ottomans  were  vigorously  re- 
sisted, for  the  Russians  were  forewarned  and 
on  their  ffuard,  and  after  a  bloody  combat  they 
were  obliged  to  retire ;  but  the  Russians  having 
pursued  with  their  attenuated  horse,  the  spahis 
turned  upon  them  fiercely  and  slew  great  num- 
bers, so  OS  entirely  to  stop  the  pursuit  Such 
was  the  exhaustion  of  the  Muscovite  horse,  that 
sixteen  in  one  brigade  dropped  down  dead  un- 
der their  riders  during  the  pursuit,  and  every 
day  afterward  they  lost  one  hundred  or  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  in  detached  combats 
with  the  enemy.  Seeeing  that  it  was  now  im- 
possible to  keep  up  even  the  semblance  of  a 
olockade,  and  tnat  nis  army  was  daily  melting 
away  under  the  Osmanli  sabres,  Wittgenstein 
resolved  on  a  general  concentration  of  his  troops 
,  valentini  ^^  front  of  Janibazar,  in  a  position 
272, 2T3;  An.  which  in  some  decree  covered  the 
Hist.  xi.  404,  siege  of  Varna,  and  entirely  barred 
^^'  the  advance  to  Silistria.* 

Meanwhile  the  siege  of  Varna  was  slowly 
57,  advancing;  for  the  extraordinary  in- 
Siege  of  trcpidity  of  the  Turks  greatly  mter- 
Yaraa.  rupted  the  operations,  and  their  activ- 
ity gave  the  Russians  no  respite  night  or  day. 
In  the  night  of  the  81st  August,  the  besieged 
made  three  sorties,  and  gained  possession  of  an 
important  post,  which  was  only  wrested  from 
them  the  following  night  by  a  great  expendi- 
ture of  life.  On  the  6lh  September  the  Em- 
peror arrived  in  person,  and  communicated 
new'  vigor  to  the  besieging  force,  which  was 
now  reinforced  by  21,000  men,  with  96  guns. 
The  two  divisions  of  the  guard,  which  were 
reviewed  by  his  majesty,  presented,  after  a 
march  of  1700  miles,  as  magnificent  an  appear- 
ance as  when  they  left  St  Petersburg  four 
months  before.  The  besieged,  however,  were 
10,000  strong,  had  a  powerful  artillery  on  the 
ramparts,  and  were  animated  by  the  best  spirit 
Tliey  made  a  vigorous  sortie  on  the  1st  Sep- 
tember, captured  the  most  advanced  of  the  be- 
siegers' works,  and  nearly  destroyed  two  Rus- 
sian re^ments;  but  they  were  in  the  end  driven 
back.  By  the  5th  September  the  blockade  was 
complete  on  the  north  side;  where  the  ap- 
proaches were  most  complete,  trenches  had 
been  opened  on  the  3 1st  August;  and  on  the 
14th  September  the  Russians  sprung  a  mine, 
which  brought  down  the  northea.st  bastion  of 
the  place,  and  left  a  practicable  breach.  The 
Emperor  immediately  summoned  it  to  sun'en- 
der;  and  the  Capitan  Pacha,  who  commanded, 
repaired  on  board  the  Ville  do  Paris  to  treat 
for  a  capitulation.  But  as  it  was  evident  he 
was  only  feigning  to  gain  time,  the  negotiations 
were  broken  off,  and  the  fire  resumed  on  the 
16th;    but  although  the  breaching  batteries 


kept  up  a  continual  and  yery  heavy  cannon- 
ade, little  progress  was  made  during  j  ^^  _ 
the  next  ten  days,  and  it  was  evident  xi.4OB,409; 
the  means  of  defense  of  the  besieged  Valentini,  * 
were  very  far  from  being  exhausted'  **^»  ^^• 

The  Turks  on  their  side  were  not  indififerent 
spectators  of  this  strife,  but  were  ^ 

preparing  a  grand  armament  in  Advano*  or  the 
the  rear,  to  interrupt^  and  if  pos-  Tnrka  to  raise 
sible  raise  the  siege.  A  corps  of  ^^  '^^g^- 
twenty  thousand  men  had  been  collected  under 
the  orders  of  Omer-Vrione^  by  means  of  the 
reinforcements  which  had  been  collected  at 
Adrianople,  and  detachments  from  the  army  in 
Schumla;  and  it  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  vil- 
lage of  lladgi-IIassan-lar,  a  little  to  the  south 
of  the  Lake  of  Dewno,  within  a  few  miles  of 
Varna,  where  it  had  taken  a  position  in  Yery 
strong  ground,  flanked  on  either  side  witn 
impenetrable  forests.  As  soon  as  the  Russians 
received  intelligence  of  their  approach,  they 
detached  fifteen  hundred  men  to  make  a  recon- 
noissance,  under  the  command  of  General  Hart- 
ing;  but  having  fallen  unexpectedly  in  with  a 
large  body  of  the  enemy,  he  was  totally  defeat- 
ed, with  the  loss  of  half  his  force,  and 
driven  back  to  the  lines  before  the  *^' 
place,  without  having  effected  his  object 
Upon  this  success  the  Turks  advanced  several 
miles  forward  in  the  forest,  to  a  position  in 
front  of  Kurteppe,  which  they  strongly  forti- 
fied with  several  advanced  posts  between  it 
and  Hadgi-Uassan-lar.  Upon  this  the  greatest 
efforts  were  made,  to  collect  a  respectable  force 
to  oppose  the  enemy,  and  next  day  General 
Bistrom  was  dispatched  with  five  thousand 
men  from  the  lines  round  Schumla,  while  Witt- 
genstein received  orders  to  detach  as  largo  a 
force  as  he  could  spare  to  attack  them  in  rear, 
lie  sent  Prince  Eugene  accordingly  «  t  2- 
with  nearly  six  thousand  men,  which,  ^  '  '  * 
after  winding  their  way  with  difiiculty  through 
the  forests,  were  approaching  it,  when  the  post 
of  Iladgi-Hassan-lar,  in  the  Turkish  rear,  was 
surprised  by  some  troops  that  had  come  up  from 
the  lines  before  Varna  and  the  post  of  Dewno, 
under  the  orders  of  General  Sochozannet 
Forces  deemed  sufiicient  for  the  undertaking 
having  arrived  during  the  28th,  a  gen- 
eral  attack  was  made  on  the  Turkish  ^^' 
position  at  Kurteppe  by  General  Bistrom  in 
front,  and  General  Sochozannet  in  rear;  but 
although  the  Russians  displayed  their  wonted 
valor  in  the  attack,  and  two  battalions  of  the 
guard  were  broucht  into  action,  they  were  re- 
pulsed with  the  Toss  of  twelve  hundred  men, 
among  whom  were  General  Tregtay,  and  two 
colonels  of  the  guard  killed  at  the  head  of  their 
troops.  After  the  combat  was  over,  Iiugcr;e 
came  up  with  his  men  to  Hodgi-Hassan-lar,  uni- 
ted witn  Sochozannet^  and  assumed  a  Ann.  Hist.  xi. 
the  general  command  of  the  troops  410. 4ii ;  Val- 
operating  on  the  Turkish  rear.*     oniini,  2b0,  Oil. 

Notwithstanding  this  check,  tlie  Russian  gen- 
erals prepared  a  grand  attack  on  ^g 
both  sides  the  following  day.     It  Bloody  defeat  of 
met  with  no  better  success.    At  the  the  Rosmans. 
first  onset  the  Russians  under  Eu-  September  30. 
gene  made  themselves  masters  of  an  advanced 
redoubt  of  the  enemy  at  a  distance  from  their 
camp,  and  took  a  gun;  but  having  arrived  in 
front  of  the  central  camp,  they  were  received 
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br  80  toirible  a  fire  of  artilleTy  that  they  were 
o[>]iged  to  r«coiL  Findiog  that  the  position  was 
nnasaailable  in  fronts  Prince  Eugene  divided  his 
ibree,  and  placed  the  weight  of  his  men  in  the 
two  wings;  and  some  words  of  enconragement 
hiring  been  oommonicated  to  them  from  the 
Emperor,  they  returned  to  the  assault  with  in- 
deMnbable  enthusiasm.  A  terrible  conflict  en- 
sued, for  the  Turks  fought  with  not  less  reso- 
lution than  their  antagonists,  and  the  slaughter 
was  dreadfttL  General  limansld  was  killed  as 
he  mounted  the  intrenchments ;  the  two  colo- 
nels of  the  regiment  of  Axof  shared  the  same 
fate ;  and  the  r^ment  itself  which  burned  with 
desire  to  wipe  away  a  reproach  received  in  one 
of  the  conflicts  beK>re  Senumla,  was  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed.  On  his  side,  General  Bistrom 
with  his  little  force  did  his  utmost  to  aid  the 
main  attack,  but  his  troops  were  too  weak  to 
enable  him  to  effect  any  thing,  and  he  was  re- 
pulsed with  the  loss  of  five  hundred  men.  At 
length  Prince  Eugene  was  obliged  also  to  draw 
off  his  shattered  ^ttalions,  burning  with  shame 
1  vaieotini,  ^^  being  obliged  to  retire  before 
s<^3.  iM ;  An.  the  enemy,  and  found  shelter  in 
?!  r  RiMd^*  ^^^  surrounding  forest^  after  hav- 
BaJiecu,  O^?  iug  fourteen  hundred  killed  and 
1 .  l!Hd.  \l5i'  wounded  around  the  foot  of  the  in- 
P»ce«  Hist,  trenchments.' 
Had    Omer-Yrione,    after  this  hard-fought 

00,  success,  possessed,  in  addition  to 

The  liege  Is  not  his  own,  ten  thousand  English  ^r 
ofmfi^i.  French  troops  capable  of  encoun- 
tering the  Russians  in  the  open  field,  he  would 
hire  raised  the  siege  of  Yarua^  and  the  Musco- 
rites,  driven  in  all  quarters  across  the  Danube, 
▼onld  have  been  unable  to  effect  any  thing 
material  in  the  succeedine  campaij^.  But  the 
want  of  such  a  force  rendered  this  impossible. 
The  Turks,  admirable  in  th«  defense  of  fortified 
posts,  could  not  be  trusted  in  combat  with  the 
Rnwian  guards  in  the  open  country;  and  not 
deeming  nimself  strong  enooeh  to  force  his  way 
through,  Omer-Yrione  halted,  and  busied  him- 
self in  fortifying  hb  position,  awaitins  the  op- 
portunity of  a  sally  from  Yarna  to  endeavor  to 
throw  supplies  into  the  place.  Such  an  oppor- 
tunity, however,  did  not  occur.  The  Russians 
also  strengthened  their  position,  and  as  the 
Turku  were  not  in  sufficient  force  to  storm  it^ 
the  operations  of  the  siege  were  not  interrupted; 
and  the  Russians^  succeeding  in  their  main  ob- 
ject, reaped  from  their  bloody  repulse  all  the 
frotta  of  a  brilliant  victory.  One  of  the  last 
outworks  of  the  place  was  stormed  on  the  ni^ht 
of  the  25th  September ;  and  two  mines  having 
been  run  under  the  ramparts,  they  were 
^^**  ^  sprung  on  the  night  of  the  8d  October, 
^^  and  a  laree  opening  made ;  and  another 
mine  fired  on  the  following  night  made 
a  still  larger  breach.     On  the  night  of 

•  the  7th,  some  companies  of  the  Russian 
chasseurs  succeeded  in  making  their  way  into 
the  blown-up  bastions^  and  even  got  into  the 
centre  of  the  town ;  but,  not  being  supported, 
» VaientinL,  *^®y  "w^^re  obliged  to  retire,  after 
?93. 291 ;  An.  sustaining  a  loss  of  four  hundred 
H-I.XL41I.  men.' 
This  event,  however,  coupled  with  the  obvi- 
ous inability  of  Omer-Yrione  to 

Fia  or  Varna.  ^^^^  ^"  ^^^  ^°^  ^^^  fortress, 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  governor  to 
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the  hopeless  nature  of  his  situation,  and  the 
impossibility  of  longer  continuing  the  defense. 
Accordingly,  on  the  8th,  at  mid-day,  n^^o. 
tiations  were  commenced  with  Jussuz  Pacha, 
the  second  in  eonwiand,  which,  on  the  10th,  led 
to  the  surrender  of  the  place  unconditionally 
on  the  11th,  the  garrison  being  prisoners  ol 
war.  They  were  still  6800  strong;  162  pieces 
of  cannon  were  taken  on  the  ramparts,  with 
considerable  stores  of  ammtmition  and  provis- 
ions. The  Capitan  Pacha,  who  was  governor, 
was  so  indignant  at  these  proceedings  that  he 
shut  himself  up  with  three  nundred  brave  men 
in  the  citadel  when  he  threatened  to  blow 
himself  up  if  he  was  not  permitted  to  join  the 
forces  on  the  Kamtiik.  llie  Emperor,  respect- 
ing his  courage  or  dreading  his  despair,  acceded 
to  the  terms;  and  on  the  12th  he  marched  out 
and  joined  Omer-Yrione,  who  had,  on  hearing 
of  the  fall  of  the  place,  retired  behind  the  Kamt- 
jik,  and  thence  to  Aides,  without  being  seri- 
ously disquieted  in  his  retreat  The  Emperor 
Nicholas,  with  praiseworthy  remembrance  of 
former  valor  in  misfortune,  sent  twelve  of  tha 
guns  taken  in  the  town  to  Warsaw,  to  form  a 
monument  to  Wladislaus  YL,  King  of  Poland, 
slain  under  its  walls  by  the  Turks  under  Amu- 
rath  IL  in  1444.  The  times  were  far  distant 
from  those  when  the  chivalry  of  lAn.  Hist.  xl. 
FVance  perished  under  the  sabres  413,414;  Ibid.^ 
of  the  janizaries  of  Bajazet^  after  R""*"  B"^ 
their  glorious  and  victorious  charge  ]^'  ii?- Va^ 
before  the  same  town  four  hundred  lentini,  294, 
years  before.*  295. 

The  Turks,  as  well  they  might,  exclaimed 
Treachery"  at  this  discreditable  ga. 

capitulation.  Contrasted  with  the  RefleeUons  oa 
defense  of  Bri^lov,  there  is  cer-  tWs  ranrendor. 
tainly  too  much  room  for  the  imputation,  for 
that  fortress  repulsed  a  desperate  assault,  and 
capitulated  on  condition  of  the  garrison  being 
sent  to  Silistria,  after  having  stood  it;  whereas 
Jussuf  Pacha  surrendered  at  discretion,  without 
any  assault  at  all  having  been  delivered,  and 
when  still  in  possession  of  considerable  means 
of  defense.  Whatever  doubt  might  have  been 
entertained  on  this  point  was  soon  removed  by 
the  conduct  of  Jussuf  Pacha  himselt  Not  con- 
tent with  repairing  in  person  first  on  board  the 
Yille  de  Paris  in  the  roads,  and  then  to  the 
Emperor's  tent  ashore,  to  conduct  the  capitula< 
tion,  he  sailed  away  in  a  Russian  frigate  when 
it  was  concluded,  to  Odessa,  where  he  soon 
after  received  an  ample  grant  of  lands  in  the 
Crimea /rem  the  Emperor y  in  compensation,  as 
it  was  alleged,  of  his  extensive  estates  in  Mace- 
donia confiscated  by  orders  of  the  Sultan  I  The 
Russians  allege  that  his  means  of  defense  were 
exhausted;  that  the  first  assault  would  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  garrison  and  inhabitants; 
that  the  fate  of  the  governor  of  Brahilov,  who 
only  escaped  the  bowstring  by  voluntary  exile 
toMitylene,  demonstrated  tnat  the  (J rand  Seign- 
ior did  not  know  how  to  distinguieh  between 
misfortune  and  misconduct^  and  tliat  Jussuf  Pa- 
cha had  no  alternative  between  exile  and  death. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  some  truth 
in  these  observations ;  but  every  man  of  honor 
will  feel  that  the  good  deeds  of  an  enemy  are  al- 
ways suspicious,  and  that  he  was  %  Ann.  HW. 
not  in  reality  reduced  to  the  dilem-  xl.  413, 414 ; 
ma  which  his  advocates  represent*  ValenUnl,9W. 
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While  these  important  erents  were  detenn- 
(j3.  ining  the  campaign  in  favor  of 

Operations  be-  the  Knssians  on  the  shores  of  the 
Ibre  Widdin.  Euxine,  operations,  subordinate  in- 
deed, but  worthy  from  their  heroism  of  being 
recorded,  occurred  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
line,  where  General  Geismar,  with  an  inferior 
force  of  five  thousand  men,  observed  the 
Aug.  15.  p^^jj^  of  Widdin  in  that  fortress.  In  the 
middle  of  August,  when  the  Russian  general  was 
making  preparations  for  an  inroad  into  Servia 
to  raise  the  warlike  inhabitants  of  that  province, 
the  pacha  suddenly  issued  from  Kalafat,  the 
tSte-du-pont  of  Widdin  on  the  north  of  the  Dan- 
ube, with  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  moved 
upon  Bucharest     Unable  to  resist  forces  so  su- 

Serior,  Geismar  retired  as  far  as  Slatina,  aban- 
oning  his  whole  magazines  to  the  enemy;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Little  Wallachia  in  conster- 
nation fled  into  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Aus- 
tria. At  length,  having  received  a  reinforce- 
ment  of  two  thousand  men,  the  Russian 
^^'  '  general  advanced  to  Krajowa,  where  he 
was  attacked  by  the  Seraskier  of  Widdin  with 
eighteen  thousand  men.  The  combat  was  ob- 
stinate, but  the  Russians  had  the  worst  of  it,  for 
they  retired  at  nightfall  to  a  position  in  rear, 
and  the  Turks  remained  masters  of  the  field  of 
battle.  All  seemed  lost,  for  a  retreat  in  p^. 
ence  of  so  superior  a  force  through  the  level 
plains  of  Wallachia  was  utter  ruin.  But  then 
was  seen  what  can  be  effected  by  the  resolution 
and  conduct  of  one  man.  Foreseeing  that  he 
would  be  assailed  and  outflanked  or  surrounded 
on  the  following  day,  Geismar  resolved  to  an- 
ticipate the  enemy  by  a  nocturnal  attack.  It 
completely  succeeded.  Surprised,  and  thinking 
they  had  to  do  with  a  fresh  enemy,  the  Turks 
made  very  little  resistance.  In  less  than  two 
hours  they  were  entirely  put  to  the  rout>  with 
the   loss  of   seven   hundred   prisoners^   seven 

funs,  twen^-four  standards,  and  their  whole 
aggage  and  ammunition.  In  utter  confusion 
they  sought  refuge  under  the  cannon  o^  Wid- 
din ;  Wallachia  was  delivered  from  their  incur- 
sions, and  the  whole  right  of  the  Russian  line 
of  operations  secured  from  danger.  Following 
up  ms  success,  Geismar,  after  a  march  of  thirty 
1  j^QQ.  Hist,  miles,  made  a  sudden  attack  on 
Kalafat,  which  he  carried  by  esca- 
lade, the  greater  part  of  the  garri- 
son being  drowned  in  attempting 
to  make  their  way  across  to  Wi<E 
din.» 

After  the  fall  of  Yama,  the  Russian  generals 
g.  were  in  hopes  of  bein^  able  to  re- 

Abandonment  duceSilistria  before  winter.  This 
of  the  siege  of  important  fortress  had  hitherto 
SiU«2!%^**  been  only  blockaded  by  General 
Rq^m  b^  Roth,  with  ten  thousanct  men.  A 
yondtbeDan-  severe  action  took  place  under  its 
y**-  walls  on  the  11th  October,  which 

*^*'     •  turned  out  to  the  advantage  of  the 

Russians,  and  the  investment  of  the  place  had 
already  commenced  when  the  approach  of  the 
autumnal  storms,  and  the  alarming  news  from 
Wittgenstein's  army,  rendered  it  evident  that 
it  could  not  be  undertaken  with  any  prospect 
of  success  before  the  following  spring.  The 
blockade  therefore  was  raised,  and  orders  were 
sent  to  Wittgenstein  to  retreat  with  all  his 
forces  behind  the  Danube.    The  Emperor  him- 
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self,  seeing  the  campaign  over,  embarked  on 
the  14th  October  on  board  the  vessel  ^ 
"Empress  Mother,"  and  made  sail  for  ^** 
Odessa.  On  the  second  night  of  their  voyage 
they  were  assailed  bv  a  dreadful  tempest,  which 
drove  them  back  aunost  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Bosphorus.  So  imminent  was  the  danger  that 
all  on  board  gave  themselves  up  for  lost,  and 
the  Emperor  alone  preserved  his  presence  of 
mind.  The  captain  proposed  running  the  ves- 
sel ashore;  but  Nicholas  declared  he  would 
prefer  death  to  falling  into  the  Sultan's  hands; 
and  the  wind  having  veered  round  a  few  points, 
he  was  saved  either  alternative.  At  length,  on 
the  night  of  the  19th  October,  after  undergoing 
a  thousand  perils  and  hardships,  they  reached 
Odessa,  the  crew  more  dead  than  alive;  and 
not  without  furnishing  to  the  journalists  of 
Europe  ample  ground  for  comparison  with  the 
flight  of  Xerxes  across  the  Helles-  j  ^^  g. 
pont  after  the  defeat  of  Salmis,  two  ^j,  424^  413* 
thousand  years  before.^ 

Wittgenstein  commenced  his  retreat  on  the 
15th  October;  and  it  was  conducted 
with  so  much  secrecy  that  the  Turks,  Disastrous 
for  some  days,  were  not  aware  of  retreat  of 
what  was  going  forward,  and  he  at  Witigen- 
flrst  sustained  very  little  molestation.  0^19, 
But  this  did  not  long  continue.  On 
the  19th,  the  rear-guard,  near  the  vUlage  of 
Ardokhan,  at  the  entrance  of  a  woody  defile, 
was  attacked  by  eight  thousand  Turkien  horse ; 
and  though  they  kept  their  ground  till  the 
third  corps,  which  was  defiling,  bad  got  through, 
this  was  Qnly  done  at  a  very  heavy  loss.  After 
this,  as  the  weather  every  day  became  worse, 
the  retrograde  ipovement  became  eminently 
disastrous.  E^e  witnesses  of  both  compared  it 
to  the  Moscow  »etreat  The  Turkish  roads, 
bad  at  all  times,  had  been  rendered  all  but  im- 
passable by  the  ceaseless  passage  of  artillery 
and  carriages  over  them  during  the  Bummer 
and  the  heavy  rains  of  autumn.^  Caissons  and 
baggaee  were  abandoned  at  every  step;  the 
stragglers  nearly  all  fell  into  f^e  enemy's  hands, 
by  whom  they  were  instantly  massacred ;  and 
Wittgenstein  experienced  in  his  t^rn  the  disas- 
ters which  he  had  inflicted  on  KapcAeon  s  army 
during  the  retreat  from  Witepsk  to  ihe  Bere- 
sina  in  1812.  At  length,  after  having  under- 
gone innumerable  hardships,  and  sustaiiied  a 
very  severe  loss,  his  wearied  columns  reached 
the  Danube,  which  the^  immediately  cros6e<^ 
and  spread  themselves  in  winter  quarters  over 
Wallachia.  The  Turks  made  preparations  for 
an  attack  upon  Varna  in  ihe  beginning  of 
December,  and  approached  the  fortress  in  con- 
siderable strength ;  but  they  found  tlie  Rus- 
sians too  strongly  posted  to  hazard  the  attempt 
Thus  ended  in  Europe  the  campaign  of  1828,  in 
which  the  Russians,  with  the  exception  of  the 
occupation  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  which 
were  abandoned  without  resistance,  and  the 
reduction  of  Brahilov  and  Varna,  had  made  no 
sensible  progress.  Both  parties,  after  it  was 
over,  found  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  after  being  mutually  exhausted  by  the 
greatest  efforts.  The  Russians,  by  their  own 
admission,  had  lost  half  the  troops  engaged; 
for  out  of  158,800  which  during  the  campaign 
had  crossed  the  Pruth,  only  80,000  remained  in 
Kovember  in  the  fortresses  they  had  subdued 
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and  in  winter  quarters.  Bat  the  Ottomans^ 
t<»o,  had  sustained  very  great  losses;  two  of 
their  frontier  fortresses  had  been  wrested  from 
them,  and  of  the  force  which  had  so  gallantly 
defended  Schumla  abore  a  half  left  their  colors, 
after  the  Ottoman  fashion,  and  returned  home 
iVsieniiiii,  ^^  ^^  beginning  of  winter,  so  that 
»d;  AnzL  the  Grand  Vizier  could  not  muster 
S?'4«  •^v'fi  twenty  thousand  men  in  that 
^  **•       important  stronghold.^ 

The  campaign  in  Asia  during  the  same  year, 

though  conducted  on  the  part  of  the 

Commenoo-    Russians  with  much  smaller  forces, 

mesif  of  the     was  attended  with  much  more  glori- 

2|»pa»«Din    QQ3  and  decisive  resalts,  owing  to 

**■  the  extraordinary  talents  of  General 

Paske  witch,  who  directed  it,  and  .the  warlike  ex- 
perience and  heroic  spin  t  of  his  troops.  He  had 
won,  daring  his  successful  campai^s  against 
the  Persians,  a  solid  base  of  operations  on  the 
Araxes  by  the  acquisition  of  Erivan  and  other 
fortresses,  and  from  them  he  commenced  the 
brilliant  campaign  which  has  immortalized  his 
name.  His  force  was  very  small :  it  consisted 
only  of  thirty  battalions  of  infantry,  two  regi- 
ments of  regular  and  eleven  of  Cossack  cavalry, 
and  114  guns — ^in  all,  20,854  infantry,  5514 
eavalry.  Of  these,  however,  only  8561  in- 
fsQtry,  3346  cavalry,  and  70  guns,  were  under 
the  immediate  command  of  the  commander-in- 
ehief^  and  achieved  all  the  wonders  of  the  cam- 
>  Famon,  paign ;  the  remainder  were  stationed 
Goerre  m  the  two  wings,  and  were  destined 
wl'vateii  ^  subordinate  operations^  intended 
Uiiii358;  chiefly  to  distract  the  attention  of 
Aaji.  Hist,  the  enemy  from  the  main  object  of 
11,  »i.        attack  in  the  centre.* 

The  formation  of  the  mountains  and  plains 
^  points  out  three  lines  of  operation, 
De«eriptioa  and  three  only,  to  an  enemy  invad- 
of  ibj  tti«a-  lag  Asia  Minor  from  the  side  of  Tiflis 
treofwar.  i^qJ  (j^orgia.  The  first  runs  by  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea ;  but  the  road  in  that 
direction,  bad  in  all  places,  stops  entirely  at 
Trebizond.  The  second  is  the  central  line  by 
the  chain  of  the  AUaghez  direct  upon  Erzeroum. 
It  is  the  great  road,  used  for  thousands  of  years, 
firom  Tims  to  Constantinople ;  bat  it  traverses 
several  mountain  ridges  of  great  height  and 
difficulty  in  its  course,  of  which  the  Allaghez 
chain,  traversed  by  the  pass  of  Saganlugh,  lay 
athwart  the  road  to  Erzeroum,  and  presented 
many  strong  positions  of  defense.  The  third  is 
theUne  of  Ararat  After  mature  consideration, 
Paake witch  became  convinced  that  the  central 
was  the  preferable  line,  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  its  presenting  fewer  difiioulties  of  a  physical 
nature  than  the  other  two.  It  is  true  that  an 
invasion  by  this  line  would  be  sure  to  be  op- 
posed bjr  the  whole  military  strength  of  Ana- 
tolia while  penetrating  by  the  passes  of  Sagan- 
lugh and  of  Karatchli  across  the  Allaghez 
range;  but  even  this  opposition  appeared  to 
him  less  formidable  than  the  natural  aiffioulties 
of  the  other  roads.  He  made  his  dispositions 
sccordingly.  Six  battalions,  with  a  Cossack 
regiment  and  sixteen  guns,  under  General 
Hesse,  were  directed  to  move  through  Imeretia 
upon  the  moiutains  of  Guriel  and  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea;  three  battalions,  with  a  Cos- 
sack regiment  and  eight  guns,  were  disposed  in 


Armenia  to  form  the  left  wing;  and  connected 
by  two  battalions  in  echelon  with  the  centre ; 
while  the  centre,  under  the  general-in-chief, 
consisting  of  eighteen  battalions,  nine  regular 
squadrons,  seven  regiments  of  Cossacks  and 
fifty-six  fl^ns,  was  to  penetrate  by  the  middle 
road,  ana  make  itself  master  of  Erze-  ^ 
roum,  the  capital  city,  and  centre  of  2«  S4°°* 
the  Turkish  power  in  Asia  Minor.*  * 

Gumri  was  the  place  where  the  main  body 
^of  the  Russians  was  concentrated,  gg, 

and  from  whence  Paskewitch  com-  Siege  of  Kara, 
menced  his  operations.  His  first  J^y7. 
movement  was  directed  upon  Ears,  a  fortress 
of  strength,  which  lay  direcUy  upon  the  road 
to  Erzeroum.  The  difficulty  of  the  passage  and 
the  sterile  nature  of  the  country  may  be  ludged 
of  by  the  fact  that  eighteen  hundred  andf  forty- 
eight  chariots,  and  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  horses  of  burden,  accompanied  the 
army,  t&ough  the  entire  combatants  did  not 
exceed  twelve  thousand  men !  This  little  army 
moved  in  a  very  peculiar  order,  adopted  by 
Paskewitch  in  oil  nis  campaigns,  and  to  the 
constant  use  of  which  great  part  of  his  un- 
broken success  was  owing.  The  parks  of  artil- 
lery and  luggage  were  arranged  m  the  centre, 
in  two  divisions^  each  escorted  by  a  brigade  of 
infantry ;  the  remainder  of  the  regular  infantry, 
the  cavalry,  and  artillery,  moved  on  the  flanks. 
In  this  oraer  the  aimy  passed  the  frontier,  and 
moved  upon  Ears.  The  Turks,  on  their  side, 
had  made  the  most  vigorous  preparations  for 
defense.  The  Pacha  of  Erzeroum,  with  sixty 
thousand  men,  was  to  advance  on  Ears  to  raise 
the  siege,  should  the  Muscovites  venture  to  un- 
dertake it ;  while  the  Pacha  of  Akhalzikh,  a 
strong  fortress  on  the  Russian  rights  was  to 
threaten  their  flank.  The  Pacha  of  Erzeroum 
confidently  relied  on  the  strength  of  Ears,  to 
enable  it  to  hold  out  till  the  promised  succor 
arrived.  He  wrote  to  the  governor  of  that  for- 
tress— "  Your  soldiers  are  brave,  your  fortress 
is  impregnable.  Persuade  your  people  that  the 
Russians  are  few  in  number  and  des- 
titute of  courage,  and  make  good  your  ^y**^??** 
post  till  my  arrival.""  ' 

But  all  these  anticipations  were  disappoint- 
ed by  the  activity  of  the  Russian  ^g 
general.       Before    the    Ottoman  SieffeofKars, 
militia  could  be  collected  at  Erz-  anditadescrip- 
eroum,  his    troops  were  before  **°°- 
Ears.    ^Neither  the  badness  of  the  roads,  nor 
the  intervening  ridges,  nor  the  mountain  tor- 
rents, swollen  with  heavy  rains,  could  arrest 
their  march.     On  the  16th  they  were  , 
encamped  at  Tikhnip,  on  plains  cele-    ""® 
brated  for  a  victory  of  their  countrymen  in 
1807 ;  and  on  the  19th  the  little  army, 
mustering,  of  those  come  up,  only  eight    ^"®     * 
thousand  combatants,  came  in  sight  of  the  place^ 
and  a  headlong  charge  of  ei^ht  hundred  norse 
drove  the  enemy  back  within  the  walls.    On 
the  day  following  the  artillery  was  brought  up^ 
and  operations  in  form  were  commenced.    The 
fortress,  built  by  Amurath  HI.  during  the  Turk- 
ish war,  between  1678  and  1689,  is  one  of  the 
most  formidable  in  Asia.    Besides  a  double  cir- 
cuit of  walls,  it  has  three  citadels  inclosed  the 
one  within  the   other,   each   surrounded   by 
strong  walls  and  several  outworks.    In  addi- 
tion to  its  artificial  means  of  defense,  the  cita- 
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del  is  inaccessible  <m  the  side  of  the  river  on 
which  it  stands,  by  reason  of  a  series  of  per- 
pendicular cliffs,  and  on  the  side  of  the  town 
by  numerous  batteries  placed  on  its  walla  The 
fortress  was  celebrated  over  all  Asia,  from  hav- 
ing in  1785  repulsed  all  the  efforts  of  the  fam- 
ous Nadir  Shah,  at  the  head  of  ninety  thousand 
Persians,  after  he  had  defeated  a  hundred  thou- 
sand Turks  in  its  vicinity.  Thence  it  passed 
over  all  the  East  for  impregnable.  The  garri- 
son was  ,ten  thousand  strong,  including  four 
thousand  armed  citizens,  second  to  none  in  the 
defense  of  Uieir  hearths,  and  not  a 
fm'm*  ^^^^^  ^'^  entertained  that  they  would 
'  '  repel  all  the  assaults  of  the  enemy.  ^ 
But  they  were  soon  undeceived,  and  taught 
that  they  had  a  very  different  enemy  to 
Ita^ftil  ^®*^  ^^^  ^^^  *^*  desultory  bands  or  the 
*  Persians.  Trenches  were  opened  on  the 
22d,  the  attacks  being  directed  to  tne  two  oppo- 
site extremities:  the  first,  under  General  Kar- 
iffeki,  beinff  against  the  fortified  post  on  the 
mountain  of  Karadagh  on  the  extreme  right;  the 
second,  under  Colonel  Borodino,  on  the  extreme 
left  While  the  attention  of  the  Turks  was  thus 
drawn  away  to  the  two  extremities,  great  efforts 
were  making  in  secret  to  push  forward  approath- 
e«  in  the  centre.  A  furious  conflict  ensued,  when 
the  suburbs,  protected  by  bastions,  were  attack- 
ed; and  for  tne  next  day  it  was  a  continual  suc- 
cession of  bloody  combats^  from  outwork  to  out- 
work, and  f^om  house  to  house,  until  at  length 
the  enemy  were  expelled,  and  driven 
July  15.  .^^  ^jj^  citadel.  There  the  garrison 
endeavored  to  obtain  terms;  but  Paskewitch 
would  only  give  them  an  hour  to  surrender  at 
dii*cretion.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  see- 
ing the  Russian  columns  of  assault  formedi,  the 
governor  surrendered  at  discretion;  and  this 
strong  fortress,  one  of  the  most  formidable  in 
Asia,  with  a  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pieces 
of  cannon,  twenty-two  mortars,  thirty-three 
standards,  and  great  stores  of  ammunition,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  garrison, 
«  p  k  wit  ta'  ^^^^  thousand  strong,  were  made 
Dis"  tch,  July  prisoners ;  and  the  Russians  en- 
23, 1828;' Ann.  ikanced  the  lustre  of  their  triumph 
Hiai.  ^.  106,  i)y  protecting  the  town,  aud  sub- 
aSf*  »H.^°""**  jectmff  it  to  none  of  the  horrors 
usual  m  places  taken  by  assault* 
Immediately  after  this  brilliant  success,  the  ad- 
vanced posts  of  Mohammed  Pacha 
Appearance  of  appeared  in  sight,  who  was  advanc- 
the  plague  in  ing  with  a  large  body  from  the 
tite  Russian  heights  of  the  Sagnnlugh,  to  raise 
*^^^'  the  siege.   Finding  the  place  taken, 

he  retraced  his  steps  to  the  mountains;  and 
Paskewitch  was  preparing  to  follow,  when  it 
was  discovered  tnat  the  advancing  army  had 
brought  from  Erzeroum  a  more  formidable 
enemy  than  its  own  bayonets.  The  plague 
broke  out  in  the  ranks  of  the  prisoners  taken, 
and  some  Muscovites  were  seized  with  it  in 
the  regiment  of  Georgia,  and  died  in  a  few 
hours.  In  this  crisis  the  measures  of  the  gen- 
eral-in-chief  were  prompt  and  decided.  Not 
attempting  to  disguise  from  the  troops  the  na- 
ture of  the  malady,  he  set  himself  in  the  most 
vigorous  manner  to  combat  it  The  sick  were 
immediately  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
troops,  hospitals  prepared  for  their  reception, 
round  .which  a  coraon  was  established  and 


rigidly  maintained;  all  infected  articles,  or 
those  which  had  been  near  the  sick,  -v^ere 
burnt,  and  the  utmost  care  taken  to  prcveot 
contact  with  those  affected,  or  any  thing  belong- 
inip  to  them.  B^  these  measures,  enforced  ^iui 
inflexible  severitv,  the  malady  was  in  three 
weeks  arrested,  but  not  before  it  had  seized 
above  five  hundred  persons,  of  whom 
only  two  hundred  and  sixty -three  were  ^°^°' 
cured  and  restored  to  the  ranksb^  ' 

Delivered  from  this  danger,  which  threaten- 
ed to  stop  him  in  the  very  outset  of  ^ 
his  career  of  conquest^  Paskewitch  Capin'reor 
directed  his  little  army  toward  Ak-  Akhaizakh. 
halzikh,  a  strong  fortress  to  the  north-  <A^pi«5. 
ward,  between  Kars  and  the  Black  ^Sea,  the 
possession  of  which  was  necessary  to  give  him 
a  solid  base  for  future  operations,  and  put  a 
stop  to  incursions  which  bad  commenced  from 
thence  on  the  Russian  territory.  Preparatory 
to  this  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  forts  of 
Akhalkalaki  and  Hertwitz,  which  lay  upon  the 
road.  No  sooner,  therefore,  was  the  plague 
stayed  than  by  a  rapid  march  to  the  riffht,  par- 
allel to  the  frontier,  he  approached  Akhalkal- 
aki, the  white  towers  or  which  appeared  at 
first  to  be  deserted ;  but  on  being  summoned 
to  surrender,  the  garrison  replied,  "We  are  not 
warriors  like  those  of  Erivan  and  Ears:  we  are 
the  warriors  of  Akhalkalaki  I  We  have  here 
neither  wives  nor  children :  we  will  die  on  the 
walls  of  our  fortress,  but  we  will  not  do  so 
without  a  struggle.  An  old  proverb  says,  'An 
inhabitant  of  Kars  is  worth  three  of  Krivan, 
and  two  of  Kars  are  only  worth  one  of  Akhal- 
kalakil'  We  shall  not  belie  that  proverb." 
Notwithstanding  this  bold  answer,  the  garri- 
son did  not  make  a  very  gallant  defense.  The 
approaches  were  conducted  by  Colonel  Boro 
dino  with  great  rapidity;  and  the  garrison,  de- 
spairing of  success,  endeavored  to  escape  by 
letting  themselves  down  by  cords.  Borodino, 
however,  overtook  the  fugitives  and  cut  them 
to  pieces ;  and  tbe  Russians,  returning  to  the 
ramparts,  mounted  them  by  the  scaling-ladders 
by  which  they  had  been  let  down.  The  fort 
was  then  taken,  and,  with  fourteen  guns, 
thirty-three  standards,  and  three  bundled 
prisoners,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  s  ponton, 
kussiana  From  thence  they  moved  307,309; 
upon  Hertwitz,  which  soon  yielded  Valeotini, 
with  fourteen  pieces  of  cannon.'  ^*' 

The  attack  of  Akhalzikh  was  now  resolved 
on;  and  as  it  was  a  place  of  the        73 
greatest    strength,    Paakc witch   or-  Mareb  upon 
dered  up  his  reserves  and  whole  re-  Akhalahk. 
sources  for  its  reduction.     Moham-  ^^'  '^' 
med  Pacha^  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men 
and  fifteen  guns,  lay  on  the  8aganlugh,  ready 
to  interrupt  the  approaches    A  severe  cavalry 
action  toot  place  between  the  contending  ar- 
mies on  the  lYth,  and  it  was  only  with         j- 
the  utmost  diflSculty  that  the  Russian 
horse  extricated  themselves  from  the  Ottonjan 
cavaliers.     Ground  was  broken  in  the  night  of 
the  19th,  and  then  the  formidable  nature  of  its 
defenses  became  at  once  apparent     Situated 
on  a  spur  of  the  mountains  of  Kaia-Dagh,  a"d 
flanked  by  the  rocky  banks   of  the  Poskhof- 
Tchai,  it  was  strongly  fortified,  and  strength- 
ened by  all  the  resources  of  art  and  nature- 
The  inhabitants,  about  twenty  thousand,  were 
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in  the  hurheBt  sUte  of  proeperity,  and  resolute 
in  the  deienae  of  their  hearths  and  homes.  The 
boosee,  like  those  of  Saragossa,  are  stronsly 
built  of  stone,  generally  of  two  stories,  with  a 
balcony  in  fronts  presenting  the  appearance 
each  of  a  little  fortress,  capable  of  containing 
a  garrison  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  men. 
The  defenses  of  the  place  consisted  in  an  exte- 
rior wall,  flanked  with  towers,  alter  the  Turk- 
ish fashion,  and  the  citadel,  which  is  an  irregu- 
lar polygon,  the  bastions  of  which  were  almost 
contiguous  to  the  nearest  houses  of  the  town. 
Forty  guns  were  mounted  on  the  citadel,  which 
commanded  every  part  of  the  city  except  that 
bnilt  on  the  Kaia-Da^h.  The  inhabitants,  how- 
ever, placed  their  principal  reliance  on  the  ex- 
terior defenses  of  tne  town,  which  consisted  of  a 
huee  tower,  on  which  four  ^na  were  mounted, 
and  four  bastions,  armed  with  heavy  guns,  and 
connected  by  strong  palisades  of  fir,  twelve  feet 
high,  and  tiiree  thick  Within  this  exterior 
line  was  the  waU  of  the  town,  consisting  of  an 
irregular  nonagon,  armed  with  twenty-two 
pieces  of  cannon.  Thus,  a  triple  line  of  defenses 
surrounded  Akhabdkh,  the  outer  palisades,  the 
walls,  and  the  bastions  of  the  citadel  But,  most 
of  all,  it  was  defended  by  the  warlike  and  in- 
domitable spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  who  were 
proud  of  their  ancient  renown,  and  had  sworn 
to  bury  themselves  in  the  ruins  of  the  place 
rather  than  surrender  it  to  the  ancient  enemies 
of  their  country  and  their  faith.  The  spirits 
of  the  garrison  nad  been  greatly  raised  by  the 
recent  arrival,  in  an  intrenched  camp  round  the 
town,  of  Kiossa  Mohammed  Pacha,  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  ten  thousand  infantry  and  twelve 
thousand  cavalry— a  force  more  than 
SIS^SST*  ^^°^^^  ^^^  whion  the  Russian  general 

*      '    could  bring  against  it^ 
To  attack  such  a  force  in  such  a  position, 
^^  with  an  army  so  inferior,  was  a 

Ptafcewiteh*0  ▼^ly  bold  attempt;  but  Paske- 
plan  of  auaek,  witch  had  sufficient  confidence  in 
aad  iisctaaBcea.  jjjg  ^y^j^  resources,  and  the  courage 
of  his  troops,  to  hazard  it  General  Popoff 
came  up,  on  the  19th  Au^t,  with  two  thou- 
sand aoditional  troops,  and,  thus  reinforced,  he 
determined  to  make  a  sudden  attack  on  the 
Turkish  intrenched  camp  which  surrounded  the 
town.  It  was  indispensable  to  do  this  without 
delay,  as  the  Turks  were  daily  in  expectation 
of  reinforcements,  wliich  would  have  tripled 
their  numerical  strength.  After  mature  con- 
sideration, the  Russian  general  resolved  to  dis- 
tract the  enemy's  attention  by  an  attack  on  a 
quarter  where  their  principal  depots  were 
placed,  near  the  village  of  TsKhout,  and  mean- 
while make  the  real  attack  on  the  heights  of 
the  intrenched  camp  to  the  north,  which  was 
justly  regarded  as  the  key  of  the  position. 
The  Ottomans  were  in  four  intrenchea  camps, 
but  the  strongest,  against  which  the  attack  was 
first  directed,  was  on  the  rocky  heidbts  close 
to  the  northern  angle  of  the  town.  The  cross 
march  to  Tskhout  was  to  Jbe  made  in  the  niffht, 
and  the  attack  in  that  quarter  made  before  OAy- 
light,  it  being  well  known  that  the  Turks,  like 
aU  irreffular  troops,  were  peculiarly  liable  to  a 
panic  durine  a  nocturnal  attack.  So  strongly 
,  -  did  this  plan  bear  the  marks  of  gemus, 

S^^Sl'  '^^^  ^  '^^y  ^^  ^^  calculated  in  all  its 

'      '    details^*  that  it  commanded  the  unani- 


mous assent  of  all  the  generals  assembled  in 
council  to  determine  on  its  adoption. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  attack  had  well- 
nigh  failed  from  the  unforeseen  ^^ 
difficulties  which  occurred  in  its  Nocturnal  at- 
execution.  The  Russian  column  tack  on  the 
of  attack,  consisting  of  seven  thou-  JjJ?  37  *^*™P- 
sand  combatants  and  twenty-five 
guns,  set  out  at  two  hours  before  dark,  and 
marched  the  whole  night  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition. But  despite  all  their  efforts^  such 
were  the  difficulties  of  the  passage  through  the 
narrow  valleys,  intersected  with  water-courses, 
through  which  their  route  lay,  that  at  sunrise 
they  were  still  two  miles  from  the  enemy's  po- 
sition which  was  to  be  first  assailed,  and  al- 
ready descried,  and  the  Turkish  horse  crowned 
all  the  heights  in  sight  Surprise  was  now  out 
of  the  question ;  but  Paskewitch,  with  the  de* 
cision  of  a  great  general,  saw  that  there  was 
more  risk  in  retreating  than  in  advancing,  and 
determined  to  persevere  in  the  attack.  It  was 
a  bold  step,  however,  for  the  alarm  was  now 
given  in  the  whole  Turkish  camp ;  their  troops 
crowded  in  from  all  quarters;  and  thirty  thou- 
sand Ottomans,  of  whom  nearly  half  were  cav- 
alry, crowned  the  intrenched  heights,  which 
were  the  first  object  of  the  intrepid  Russians* 
assault  The  pacha  no  sooner  discovered  the 
small  number  of  his  antagonists,  not  a  quarter 
of  his  own,  than  he  resolved  to  anticipate  the 
attack ;  and,  assembling  his  best  infantry  in  the 
centre,  he  ordered  an  immediate  advance  out 
of  the  intrenchment^  and  a  huge  .„  .  ..^ 
bodyofTurks,rendingtheairwith  335° pJJit  ' 
their  cries,  came  pouring  down  witch's  Dis- 
upon  the  leading  Russian  column  |^ch,  Ann. 
of  attack,  while  their  numerous  DoJ'Hist. 
cavalry  assailed  it  on  either  flank.^ 

The  Russians  had  need  of  all  their  firnmess, 
for  the  onset  was  terrible.  A  fright-  76. 
ful  mSlie  ensued.  Hand  to  hand.  Its  perilous 
breast  to  breast,  knee  to  knee,  the  ch^c^ 
Turks  and  Muscovites  contended  with  the  most 
undaunted  resolution.  There  was  no  time  to 
load  their  pieces;  but,  seizine  each  other  b^ 
the  arms,  or  striking  with  the  but-ends  of  their 
muskets,  they  fought,  like  the  Athletss  of  old, 
with  the  rude  weapons  of  nature^  But  this 
desperate  resistance  gave  time  for  two  other 
Russian  battalions  to  come  up,  which  drove 
back  the  cavalry,  and  restored  the  equality  of 
the  combat  Soon  after  a  Russian  tumbril  Slew 
up,  and  the  Turks,  encouraeed  by  this  incident, 
renewed  the  attack ;  but  the  assailants,  intimi- 
dated by  the  steady  bearing  of  their  adversa- 
ries, were  at  lengfth  repulsed;  and  both  parties, 
exhausted  by  fatigue  and  the  heat  of  the  day, 
sunk  into  repose  as  at  Talavera,  close  to  each 
other,  and  remained  peaceable  for  several  hours. 
Paskewitch  took  advantage  of  this  interval  of 
repose  to  let  his  troops  get  their  dinner,  and 
the  horses  be  watered  at  the  adjoining  stream ; 
and  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  men  ^ 
bein^  thoroughly  refreshed,  he  gave  334]'33o"' 
the  signal  to  renew  the  conflict* 

SkiUfully  concealing  his  real  design,  wliich 
was  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  the         ^ 
heights  they  occupied  on  their  right,  Desperato 
and  deprive  them  of  the  immense  eonmct  on 
advantage  they  derived  from  the  the  heights, 
guns  of  Uie  fortress,  Paskewitch  grouped  all  his 
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cavalry  on  hk  own  right,  and,  drawing  it  np  in 
battle  array,  seemed  prepared  to  assault  the 
enemy's  len,  and  so  menace  their  depots  in 
that  quarter.  Deceived  by  this,  the  Turks 
moved  their  principal  masses  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  in  that  direction,  so  as,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, to  strip  Uie  heights  on  their  right,  the  real 
key  to  the  whole  position.  As  soon  as  the  Rus- 
sian general  saw  this,  he  ordered  a  vigorous  at- 
tack on  the  heights  with  his  main  force,  while 
several  lesser  assaults  were  directed  against 
other  points  to  distract  the  enemy's  attention. 
These  movements  were  entirely  successfuL  Sur- 
prised, when  destitute  of  part  of  their  artillery, 
and  great  part  of  their  aefenders,  the  Turkish 
intrenchments  on  the  heights  were  menaced  by 
a  vigorous  assault  of  the  Muscovite  grenadiers. 
But  the  defense  was  not  less  vigorous  than  the 
attack.  General  Eorolkoff  fell,  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  by  a  grape-shot,  and  the  assaulting 
column,  pierced  by  tne  Turkish  fire,  recoiled  in 
disorder,  while  a  violent  thunderstorm,  the 
peals  of  which  were  heard  above  all  the  roar 
of  the  artillery,  added  to  the  horrors  of  this 
terrific  conflict  The  Muscovites  staggered, 
recoiled  in  disorder;  and  the  Turks,  with  loud 
cries,  leapine  out  of  the  intrenchments  with 
their  yataghans  in  their  hands^  pur- 
SST^sm''  sued  tnem  a  considerable  distance  with 

'      *    ^eat  slaughter.^ 

But  this  disorder  was  momentary  only.     At 

yg  length  the  hardihood  and  intrepidity 
Total  de-  of  the  Russians  prevailed  over  all  the 
ftatofihe  enthusiasm  of  the  Turks.  The  regi- 
TurkB.  mg^^  Qf  Chirvan,  led  by  Colonel  Boro- 
dino, in  the  middle  of  the  tumult^  and  when 
the  redoubt^  the  object  of  such  fierce  conten- 
tion, was  in  part  stripped  of  its  defenders,  as- 
sailed it  in  nank,  and,  without  firing  a  shot^ 
forced  its  way  in  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
Encouraged  by  the  sight  of  the  Russian  stand- 
ards in  the  redoubt^  the  broken  i*egiments  re- 
turned on  all  sides;  a  hourra  got  up,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  intrenchments  were  carried, 
with  all  their  guns  and  seven  standards ;  and 
the  Turks  on  that  point  were  driven  back, 
with  immense  slaughter,  within  the  palisades 
of  the  town.  Of  fifteen  hundred  men  who  oc- 
cupied the  redoubt  only  five  hundred  escaped. 
This  great  success  was  decisive.  The  Russian 
column,  masters  of  the  fortified  heights  on  the 
north,  which  connected  the  Turkish  camp  with 
the  fortress,  made  dispositions  to  cut  them  off 
from  it,  while  the  cavalry  on  the  Russian  right 
in  the  hollow  prepared  to  charge.  At  this  sight 
the  Turks,  passing  at  once  from  the  enthusiasm 
of  courage  to  the  depth  of  despair,  took  to 
flight  on  all  sides.  Eiossa  Mohammed  Pacha, 
who  had  been  wounded  in  the  thi^h,  endeav- 
ored in  vain  to  rally  thenL  He  himself,  with 
five  thousand  men,  seeine  the  battle  lost^  took 
refuge  in  the  fortress;  but  the  remainder  of 
the  army  fled  in  disorder  toward  Ardagan,  and 
in  great  part  dispersed.  The  whole  intrenched 
camps  fell  into  tne  hands  of  the  Russians,  with 
ten  guns,  thirteen  standards,  and  thirteen  hun- 
»  Fonton  ^^  prisoners ;  and  of  the  vast  array 
338,  339 ;  which  had  recently  crowded  round  the 
Vaicntini,  ramparts  of  Akhalokh,  not  a  vestige 
*'•  was  to  be  seen  on  the  following  day.* 

Delivered  from  this  band  of  enemies,  Paske- 
witch  prosecuted  the   siege  with  redoubled 


activity ;  and,  tmsting  to  the  discouragement 
produced  by  their  recent  defeat,  sum-  »g 
moned  the  Turks  to  surrender.  Re-  Assaoiior 
lying,  however,  on  the  strength  of  the  the  town. 
place,  and  a  garrison  now  fifteen  thou-  ■^°*-  ^• 
sand  strong,  they  returned  an  indignant  refueaL 
The  fire  of  the  breaching  batteries  was  imme- 
diately resumed,  and  the  approaches  pushed 
with  the  utmost  activity.  On  the  1 6th,  as  a  suf- 
ficient breach  appeared,  to  have  been  made,  the 
columns  of  assault  were  formed,  and  the  attack 
took  place  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  Tlie  regi- 
ment of  Chirvan,  destined  to  lead  the  assault, 
received  the  sacrament  with  great  solemnitj, 
after  which  they  partook  of  a  rude  repast,  and 
advanced  courageously  to  the  breach,  with 
colors  flying  and  music  playing.  Colonel 
Borodino  was  at  their  head,  and  the  regiment, 
passing  without  hesitation  through  a  severe 
nre  of  grape  and  musketry  which  opened  upon 
them,  got  into  the  bastion  in  which  the  breach 
had  been  made,  which  they  took  with  all  its 
gans.  But  the  Turks,  who  had  been  in  sorae 
measure  taken  by  surprise,  as  the  hour  chosen 
for  the  assault  was  tnat  usually  dedicated  to 
repose,  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  soon  crowded 
in  on  all  sides,  and  the  victorious  regiment 
found  itself  assailed  by  above  four  thousand 
Ottomans,  with  their  formidable  cimeters  in 
their  hands,  before  they  had  time  to  ^ 
strengthen  themselves  in  the  adjacent  35s  ^sl'* 
houses.^  * 

A  desperate  conflict  now  ensued;  for  the 
Turks^  rushing  toward  the  breach  ^ 
from  all  quarters,  had  a  vast  superior-  Frigtuful 
ity  offeree;  and  the  Russians^  sur-  assault  of 
rounded  in  the  bastion,  were  on  the  ^*  ***^' 
point  of  being  overwhelmed.  Such  was  the 
fury  of  the  besieged  that  the  women  even  took 
part  in  the  conflict^  and  with  their  yataghans  in 
their  hands  were  to  be  seen  in  the  front  of  the 
conflict  Colonel  Borodino  evinced  the  most 
heroic  intrepidity;  but,  in  spite  of  all  his  ef- 
forts, he  would  have  been  destroyed  had  he 
not  thought  of  the  expedient  of  bringing  up 
two  guna^  which,  with  infinite  difiiculty,  were 
got  through  the  ditch,  and  over  the  breach. 
At  the  first  cannon-shot  a  loud  hurrah  broke 
from  the  Muscovite  ranks,  and,  rushing  forward 
with  the  bayonet,  they  carried  the  churchyard 
in  which  the  Turks  were  placed,  and  got  close 
to  the  church,  where  Borodino  fell,  pierced 
through  the  heart  by  a  musket-ball.  Colonel 
Burtsdorff  immediately  took  the  command,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  some  more  guns  over  the 
breach ;  and  Paskewitch,  informed  of  the  dan- 
ger of  the  assaulting  column,  sent  some  battal- 
ions to  its  support  By  their  aid  the  cemetery 
was  secured,  tne  church  carried,  almost  choked 
with  dead  bodies ;  and  the  assailants,  pressing 
forward,  engaged  the  Turks  in  a  hand-to-hand 
conflict  in  every  quarter.  So  obstinate  was  the 
defense,  so  infuriated  the  resistance,  that  it 
was  only  by  setting  fire  to  the  houses  that  the 
Russians  were  able  to  expel  the  besieged  from 
them.  Steadily  they  advanced,  however,  the 
flames  preceding,  the  artillery  following  them; 
and  at  length  disoipliDe  and  steadiness  prevailed 
over  rude  valor.  Four  hundred  of  the  besie^d 
perished  in  a  mosque;  and  the  flames,  spreading 
m  all  directions,  involved  the  greater  part  of 
the  city  in  conflagration.    The  conflict  eon- 
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tinned  tkronfffa  the  whole  night  by  the  lieht  of 
the  btuming  houses ;  and  a  churcn,  in  wnich  a 
great  namber  of  the  besieged  had  taken  post, 
vith  large  stores  of  powder,  blew  up  at  mid- 
night with  a  frightful  explosion.  At  length, 
after  a  desperate  conflict  of  thirteen  hours  du- 
ration, the  whole  palisades  and  outer  walls 
were  con<]^uered  by  the  RuBsians,  and  the  be- 
sieged driven  into  the  citadel.  There  they 
soon  after  capitulated,  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  retire  to  Erzeronm ;  and  they  soon 
after  inarched  out  in  two  columns^  the  regular 
soldiers  with  the  proud  air  which  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  noble  defense  inspired,   the  armed 

inhabitants  with  the  dejection  conse- 
a^^'aflo''  <l^®i^^  OQ  ^^  abandonment  of  their 

bomes.^ 
This  great  conquest  gave  the  Russians  a 
gj  solid  base  of  operationis  within  the 

Redoetioa  Turkish  territory ;  and  the  defeated 
of  Aiakhar  Turks,  unable  to  keep  the  field,  were 
md  Arda-  driven  to  take  post  on  the  lofty  ridge 
^"^  of  the  Sasanlugh,  where  they  hoped 

to  be  able  still  to  interrupt  the  enemy  in  his 
adrance  upon  Erzeroum.  This  undertaking, 
however,  appeared  to  the  Russian  general  too 
extensive  in  the  close  of  the  campaign,  and 
with  an  army  weakened  by  so  many  glorious 
achievements.  He  contented  himself  there- 
Core,  with  the  reduction  of  the  intermediate 
forts  of  Alskhur  and  Ardagan,  which  capitu- 
g^  .  lated  in  the  beginning  of  September, 
^^'  '  and  gave  him  the  command  of  the  en- 
tire conntry  to  the  foot  of  the  Saganlugh,  and 
prepared  every  thing  for  the  advance  on  Erze- 
roum in  the  following  campaign.  Meanwhile 
the  bulk  of  his  forces  was  advanced  to  Arda- 
gan, which  completed  the  communication  with 
Kara,  and  established  the  Muscovites  in  the 

most  secure  manner  in  a  triangle^  of 
»*l«r*  ^*"<^  '^®  latter  town  was  the  apex, 
'      '    threatening  the  capital  of  Asia  Minor. ' 
Operations  of  minor  magnitude,  but  still 
83.        material  for  future  operations,  took 
Operaiions  place  on  the  flanks  of  the  Russian 
ontheRas-  army  before  the  winter  set  in.    After 
S?Su5  ^^  fell  of  Akhalzikh,  Paskewitch  ro- 
of ibe  cam-  ceived  several  offers  of  submission 
pai<n.  and  alliance  from  the  chiefs  in  the 

neighborhood,  who,  like  all  Asiatics,  lost  no 
time  in  ranging  themselves  on  the  side  of  suc- 
eesBw  These  offers  were  accepted;  the  towns 
of  Osaasghiti  and  Askani,  on  the  right  flank, 
were  occupied,  and  the  whole  of  the  province 
of  G Uriel  on  the  sea-coast  ranged  itself  on  the 
side  of  Russia ;  while  on  the  left,  a  Russian 
division,  under  Prince  Tchevtsevadze,  had  sub- 
dued the  whole  pachalic  of  Bajazeth,  and 
stormed  its  prineipal  fortresses.  Relieved  by 
these  successes  of^all  disquietude  concerning 
his  flanks,  Paskewitch  distributed  his  troops  in 
winter-quarters,  the  excessive  rains  of  autumn 
having  rendered  all  further  operations  in  the 
field  impossible.  He  placed  2600  men  in  Ak- 
halzikh, under  Prince  Bebutoff,  and  2700  in  Kars, 
under  General  Ber^^man.  The  rest  of  the  troops 
repassed  the  frontier,  and  took  up  their  quar> 
ters  around  Teflis,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  wnere 
the  general-in-ehief  fixed  his  head-quarters. 
They  had  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  ex- 
ploits, for  they  had  conquered  three  pachalics, 
those  of  Kar%  Akhalrikh,  and  Bajazeth,  storm- 


ed the  three  fortresses  of  these  names,  and 
taken,  besides  three  strong  castles,  with  818 
pieces  of  cannon,   195   standards,   and   8000 

ErisonersI  These  successes  had  been  gained 
y  the  main  body,  which  never  had  more  than 
12,000  combatants,  and  the  two  wings,  whose 
united  force  did  not  exceed  60001  Never  had 
the  superiority  of  the  Europeans  to  the  Asiatics 
been  more  clearly  evinced ;  and  it  is  j  pom^n 
still  more  surprising  that  the  entire  364,  373  ;* 
loss  of  the  Russians  in  this  most  Ann.  Hist, 
active  campaign,  by  disease  as  well  pqJ^hJJ^* 
as  the  sword,  was  only  8200.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  small  amount  of  these 
losses,  the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  ^ 

Paskewitch  were  obviously  inade-  Paakewitch's 
quate  to  the  extensive  operations  plans,  and  for- 
which  the  next  campaign  in  Asia  JJ^'^^'ljf^**' 
Minor  would  require.  Although  ^^^ 
he  had  been  reinforced  by  4000 
men  during  the  winter,  and  the  Emperor  had 
ordered  20,000  conscripts  to  the  Caucasus,  yet 
they  could  not  arrive  before  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer; and  for  the  opening  operations  he  could 
reckon  only  on  18,000  infantry  and  8600  horse. 
In  this  dilemma,  he  resolved  to  embrace  a 
measure  which  seemed  bold,  considering  the 
religious  character  which  the  wars  between 
the  Russians  and  the  Turks  have  always  borne^ 
but  which  the  event  entirely  justified  This 
was  to  organize  several  Mohammedan  corps  of 
cavalry  out  of  the  nomad  tribes  in  the  prov- 
inces he  had  subdued,  and  lead  them  at  once 
against  the  Mussulmans.  This  plan  was  im- 
mediately put  into  execution,  and  with  the 
most  entire  success.  Several  corps  of  admir- 
able horsemen  were  formed;  and  so  popular 
did  the  service  become,  that  the  Pacha  of  Mush, 
a  powerful  chieftain,  who  had  furnished  twelve 
thousand  irre-^ular  cavalry  to  the  Porte,  put 
his  forces  at  tiie  disposal  of  the  Russian  eeneraL 
The  required  rep^iments  were  immediatdy  com- 
pleted, and  their  conduct^  when  led  to  battle 
against  their  co-religionists,  proves  that,  ex- 
cept in  periods  of  extraordinary  fanatical  ex- 
citement, the  military  spirit  and  sense  of  honor 
of  the  Asiatics  prevail  over  their  religious  sym- 
pathies. The  Mohammedan  regiments  were 
perfectly  steady  to  the  Russian  colors;  they 
proved  valuable  auxiliaries  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war;  they  won  for  themselves 
a  lasting  place  in  the  Emperor's  service,  and  it 
was  among  them  that  the  adroit  horsemen  were 
found,  whose  equestrian  feats  excited  the  as- 
tonishment of  all  the  cavalry  officers  ,  -  ^^ 
of  Eurojpe  at  the  camp  of  Kalice,  many  375^  380°' 
years  afterward* 

Thoroughly  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  the 
Muscovite  general  in  Asia^  the  Sultan        94, 
during  the  winter  not  only  made  the  Yigoroas 
most  vigorous  defensive  preparations,  delfenslve 
but  set  on  foot  measures  calculated  ^t^^Porto 
to  recover  some  of  his  lo^t  posses-  in  Asia 
sions.    The  Seraskier,  Halil  Facha,  during  Uie 
and  his  lieutenant,  Kioasa  Mohammed  ^°^^' 
Pacha,  were  both  disgraced,  and  Hadgi-Saleh 
Pacha  of  Maidan,  and  Hagkhi  Pacha  of  Sivas, 
both  men  of  tried  vigor  and  couraee^  appointed 
in  their  stead.    Salen  Pacha,  inspired  with  the 
Sultan's  vigor,  commenced  his  government  by 
a  proclamation,  in  which  he  caSed  on  aU  true 
believers  to  take  up  arm*  in  defense  of  the 
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Crescent^  and  large  sums  of  money  sent  from 
CoDstantinople  enabled  him  to  organize  the  tn- 
multuary  bands  in  a  regular  maimer.  Large  de- 
pots of  ammunition  and  provisions  were  formed 
at  Erzeroum  and  Hassan-Kale,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Saganlugh,  and  the  fortifications  of  the  former 
were  greatly  strengthened,  while  two  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon  lined  its  ramparts.  The  new 
levies  were  raised,  drilled,  and  equipped  with 
the  utmost  expedition,  and  out  of  the  remains 
of  the  former  army  a  corps  of  ten  thousand 
regular  troops  was  formed,  to  which  an  equal 
number  of  the  new  levies  was  joined.  It  was 
oalculated  that  before  the  end  of  spring,  in- 
cluding irregulars,  eighty  thousand  men,  with 
sizty-siz  pieces  of  cannon,  would  be  assembled 
at  tne  foot  of  Uie  Saganlugh,  to  bar  the  road  to 
Eraeroum,  and  even  penetrate  into  the  Russian 
province  of  Georgia^  while  the  Pachas  of  Van 
and  Mush,  with  fifty  thousand  men  and  fifty 
pieces  of  cannon,  operated  on  their  right  flank 
against  the  pachaUc  of  Bigazeth  and  Armenia. 
Great  as  these  forces  appear  to  be,  the  immense 
resources  of  the  Turkisn  government  in  Asia, 
and  the  warlike  spirit  of  its  inhabit- 
^Ja^m!  ants,  left  Uttle  doubt  that  their  hopes 
*  *  would  be  realized.^ 
An  atrocious  event  in  Persia  precipitated 
gj^  events  before  the  preparations  on 

Aanssliiation  the  part  of  the  Ottomans  were 
of  the  Russian  complete.  This  was  the  assassina- 
xiherSS'^nd  ^^^  ®^  ^^  Russian  minister  at 
•lege  of  Ak-  Teheran,  which  took  place  on 
halukh  by  February  12,  1829.  As  this  mel- 
tbe  Turks.  ancholy  catastrophe  appeared  to 
prognosticate  an  immediate  resiunption  of  hos- 
tilities by  Persia,  it  excited  an  immense  sensa- 
tion on  both  sides,  and  complicated  in  a  most 
serious  manner  the  position  of  the  Russians  to 
the  south  of  the  Caucasus.  What  might  be 
expected  if  the  whole  military  resources  of 
Persia  and  Asia  Minor,  capable  of  mustering 
two  hundred  thousand  combatants,  were  ar- 
rayed against  the  diminutive  army  of  the  Mus- 
covites, which  could  not  bring  above  twenty 
thousand  effective  men  into  the  field  f  Reports 
were  soon  prevalent  that  an  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive^  against  their  common  enemy, 
was  about  to  be  concluded  between  the  courts, 
of  Teheran  and  Constantinople.  Influenced  by 
these  dangers,  Paskewitch  concentrated  the 
bulk  of  his  forces  in  the  province  of  Erivan, 
and  in  those  districts  of  Georgia  which  could 
be  first  menaced  by  Persia,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Araxea^  having  only  slender  garrisons  in  the 
fortresses  conquered  from  the  Turks.  Symp- 
toms of  disaffection  and  rebellion  appeared  m 
the  pachalics  which  had  recently  joined  the 
Russian  alliance.  The  Seraskier  deemed  this  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  at  Ak- 
halzikh,  the  recovery  of  which  would  com- 
pletely derange  the  Russian  plans  for  the  suc- 
ceedinff  campaign;  and  accordingly,  having 
suddenly  collected  twenty  thousand  men,  in 
the  end  of  February  he  moved  toward  that 
town,  and  entered  its  suburbs  on  the  4th  of 
March.  The  inhabitants,  who  were  chiefly 
Mussulmans,  with  loud  cries  and  indescribable 
s  Font«n,  enthusiasm  united  themselves  to  their 
884,  990 ;'  co-rdiffionists,'  and  both  together  ad- 
^fe^TO  ^'^^  *o  t^«  attack  of  the  town,  de- 
^        fended  only  by  the  regiment  of  Chir- 


van  and  some  companies  of  that  of  Kherson, 
not  in  all  above  two  thousand  combatant& 

But  this  little  garrison  was  a  band  of  heroes, 
and  they  were  under  the  command  ^ 
of  Prince  Bebutoff,  who  was  worthy  siege  of  tbe 
to  lead  them.  Such  was  the  enthu-  ^I!^  ^^ 
siasm  of  the  Mussulmans,  that  they  ^^^i. 
ventured  on  a  storm  by  escalade  the  moment 
the  army  entered  the  suburbs ;  and  it  was  only 
alter  a  severe  conflict  of  an  hour's  duration  that 
they  were  repulsed.  The  rage  of  the  Mufienl- 
mans^  upon  this  exhaled  in  every  species  of 
ferocity  against  the  unhappy  Christians  and 
Jews  in  the  suburbs,  who  were  brought  out  on 
the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  barbarously  mur- 
dered in  sight  of  the  Russian  garrison,  Trho 
were  unable  to  render  them  any  assietance. 
But  the  Turks  had  giuned  one  important  sd- 
vantage,  which  well-nigh  proved  fatal  to  the 
besieged  during  the  tumult  of  this  assault 
They  had  got  possession  of  several  houses  ad- 
joimng  the  rampart,  and  overhanging  it,  which 
the  humanity  of  the  governor  had  prevented 
him  from  previously  destroying,  and  which 
were  almost  the  only  ones  wnich  had  escaped 
the  conflagration  in  the  first  siege.  Here  the 
Ottomans  took  post  in  great  numbers,  and  not 
only  defied  all  attempts  to  dislodee  them,  but 
kept  up  an  incessant  fire  of  musketry  on  the 
ramparty  against  which  the  besieged  had  no 
protection.  Meanwhile  repeated  attempts  to 
penetrate  into  the  place  in  this  wsy  were 
made ;  and  the  Turkish  general,  fol-  , 
lowing  in  the  traces  of  the  Russians  isiT^; 
in  the  first  siege,  began  to  push  ap-  Valentiai, 
preaches  as  much  in  the  European  ^  J  '^°°- 
style  as  their  rude  state  of  infonna-  ^' 
tion  would  admit  ^ 

In  this  extremity  Prince  Bebutoff  proposed 
a  sortie  to  canj  and  destroy  the  ^ 

houses ;  but  this  was  deemed  too  Extreme  dis* 
hazardous  with  their  slender  means,  ger  of  tlie  be- 
and  it  was  resolved  to  elevate  the  •••«**• 
parapet  by  sacks  of  earth,  raised  so  high  as  to 
wara  off  the  fire  from  the  houses,  and  guard 
against  an  irruption  of  assailants  from  them  by 
double  guards  and  increased  vigilance.  In 
spite  of  aH  their  efforts,  however,  the  situstion 
of  the  garrison  became  eveiy  day  more  perilous. 
Hardly  in  sufficient  force  to  guard  tne  wide 
circuit  of  the  walls  from  the  assaults  of  the  en- 
emy, they  were  kept  niffht  and  day  on  the 
watch,  and  worn  out  with  incessant  toil,  com- 
bating at  all  points,  amidst  a  season  of  extnor- 
dinary  severity  even  in  that  rigorous  climate. 
Ahmed  Bey,  who  directed  the  besiegers,  suc- 
ceeded in  commanding  the  approach  to  water, 
which  afterward  they  could  only  reach  during 
the  night  So  rigorous  was  the  blockade,  that 
of  the  numerous  messengers  sent  from  Arda- 
gan.  Ears,  and  Akhalkalaki,  not  one  reached  the 
besieged,  who  saw  themselves  cut  off  apparent- 
ly from  all  hope  of  succor,  and  hourly  threat- 
ened with  an  assault  from  an  enemy  whom 
they  had  no  adequate  means  of  resisting.  To 
add  to  their  dangers,  the  melting  of  the  snows 
swelled  the  torrent  of  the  Eura  to  such  a  de- 

gree  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  for  the 
ussians  to  approach  to  raise  the  ,  ponton,  sn, 
siege  ;*  and  orders  had  been  sent  so3 ;  Vaienti- 
to  the  Turks  who  were  besieging  bJ,  S^j  am. 
Alskhup  to  aeiie  the   defiles  oi^^'^^**' 
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Bor<!joiii,  by  whieh  alone  the  fortress  coold  be 
reached. 
The  besieffed,  worn  out  by  incessant  toil  and 
gfi  fighting  during  fourteen  dayS)  and 
xvir  d»-  a&r  having  bravely  repulsed  an  as- 
iiTennoe.  satilt  through  a  practicable  breach 
March  16.  ^iji<jh  had  been  made,  still  repudiated 
&I1  thooghta  of  a  surrender.  Such  was  the  spirit 
trith  vbich  they  were  animated,  that  there 
vere  no  sick ;  the  wounded  insisted  on  being 
brought  out  to  the  ramparts,  and,  lying  on  their 
mattresses  with  their  muskets  by  their  side, 
took  part  in  moments  of  danger  in  the  fusilade. 
Saeh  heroism  at  length  met  its  reward  Gen- 
ersl  Burtsdorfl^  who  was  intrusted  with  inter- 
eapting  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  which  was 
sdvaneing  to  seize  the  defiles  of  bordjom,  dis- 
poned his  troops  so  skillfully  that  he  repulsed 
theffl,  kept  possession  of  that  important  defile, 
and  drove  tnem  back  to  the  neighborhood  of 
AUkhur.  The  importance  of  this  success  was 
soon  apparent  On  the  morning  of  the  16th, 
immediately  after  Prince  Bebutoff  had  rejected 
s  summons  to  surrender,  on  the  assurance  that 
the  Russian  force  advancing  to  raise  the  sieee 
had  been  destroyed,  an  unusual  stir  was  ob- 
served in  the  Turkish  lines ;  soon  after  the  out- 
posts were  withdrawn,  and  it  was  evident  that 
a  general  retreat  had  commenced.  Bebutoff 
immediately  sallied  out  with  five  companies 
sad  two  guns  to  attack  the  retreating  foe,  and 
this  was  done  with  complete  success.  Before 
the  Russians  reached  them,  the  Turks  took  to 
flight,  and  soon  after  dispersed.  With  difficulty 
Ahaied  Bey  rallied  Ave  hundred  men  and  ^ve 
guns  as  a  rear-guard,  which  were  immediately 
charged  and  token  by  Bebutofi^,  and  soon  after 
not  a  vestige  of  the  enemy  was  to  be  seen  save  in 
his  de  vastationsL  The  cause  of  this  sudden  flight 
was  soon  apparent  At  two  in  the  afternoon  the 
heads  of  Bnrtsdorff 's  columns  were  seen  on  the 
heights  on  the  road  to  Alskhur ;  soon  after  they 
passed  with  drums  beating  and  eolors  fijing 
through  the  yet  smoking  ruins  of  Akhamkh, 
^  and,  entering  the  gates  of  the  fortre^ 

jj^^^l^'  threw  theoiselves  into  the  arms  of  their 
oomrades.^ 
During  these  glorious  and  interestinff  events, 
gQ  Paskewiteh,  with  the  bulk  of  his 
MeasQres  of  forces,  kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the 
Pnkewitcli  Persians^  from  whom  hostihty  was 
SiStf^  hourly  to  be  apprehended,  rersia 
had  derived  no  advantage  from  the 
peace  with  Russia  except  the  guarantee  of  Ab- 
bas Mirza's  succession  to  the  uirone ;  and  this 
had  only  rendered  him  an  object  of  increased 
j<»lonsy  to  his  younger  brother,  by  whom  in- 
trigues for  his  overthrow  were  fomented.  The 
hostility  of  the  Persians  became  ere  louff  so  de- 
cided, that  the  Russian  consul  at  Tabriz  with- 
out orders  quitted  his  post^  and  interrupted  the 
diplomatic  relations  of  the  courts  of  St  Peters- 
burg and  Teheran.  But  Paskewiteh  had  struck 
the  decisive  blow  by  the  relief  of  Akhahdkh. 
No  sooner  did  the  Persian  government  receive 
intelligence  of  that  event  than  they  changed 
their  policy.  Paskewiteh  addressea  an  ener- 
getic letter  to  Abbas  Mirza,  in  which  the  innate 
jealousy  of  the  Russians  at  the  English  in  the 
East  revealed  itself*  and  a  successful  repulse 
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*  "  Ne  eompces  ni  sar  les  promMses  des  Anglaiii  ni  aor 
Iss  ■■sertions  des  Twrcs.  Los  Anglais  ne  tous  dtfendront 


of  a  fresh  attempt  upon  Akhalzikh  by  General 
Burtsdorff  atlenstii  terminated  the  indecision 
of  the  Persians.  Their  armaments  ^  j^ 
were  disbanded,  and  amicable  re-  i  Foatoo,  404, 
lations  restored  with  the  court  of  410;  An.  Hist. 
St  Petersbure.'  ^»  ^7,  378. 

Relieved  of  all  anxiety  on  the  side  of  Persia, 
and  having  at  length  received  con-  g^ 

siderable  reinforcements  dispatch-  Opening  of  the 
ed  by  sea  from  Sevastopol,  the  Rub-  campaign  with 
sian  general  made  preparations  for  ^*  Turks 
an  active  campaign  against  the  Turks,  with  an 
army  of  25,000  men  and  V6  guns,  among  whom 
were  four  admirable  regiments  of  Mussulman 
horse  recently  raised  in  the  service  of  Russia. 
The  army  of  the  Seraskier,  50,000  strong,  was 
assembled  at  Hassan-Kale,  at  the  foot  of  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Saganlugh,  with  an  ad- 
vanced guard  in  the  intrenched  camp  on  that 
mountain.  The  weather  wss  still  cold,  the  tops 
of  the  hills  were  covered  with  snow,  and  heavy 
rains  impeded  the  movements  of  the  troops  in 
the  valleys ;  but  the  circumstances  were  so  ur- 
gent as  to  impose  upon  the  Russian  general  the 
necessity  of  immediate  operation&  Tne  enemy's 
plan  was  obviously  to  advance  on  Kars,  or  to 
attack  the  Russians  when  entangled  in  the  de- 
files of  the  mountains.  To  counteract  these 
designs,  Paskewiteh  established  his  left  wing 
under  Pankratieff,  three  miles  in  front  of  Ears ; 
the  centre,  under  his  immediate  command,  ad- 
vanced to  Ardagan,  and  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  that  place^  which  was  strongly  for- 
tified, while  the  rights  under  Burtsdorff,  rested 
on  Akhalzikh.  Every  thing  indicated  that  the 
Seraskier,  with  his  vast  army,  meditated  an  at- 
tack on  Kars;  while  Hadgi  Pacha,  with  15,000 
men  and  20  pieces  of  cannon,  menaced  Akhalzikh. 
Deeming  the  position  of  Pankratieflf  under  the 
cannon  of  Kars  unassailable,  the  Russian  gen- 
eral wisely  resolved  to  concentrate  his  forces 
on  Hadgi  Pacha*s  corps.  With  this  view,  or- 
ders were  sent  to  Burtsdorff  to  march  from  Ak- 
halzikh direct  against  him,  while  Mourayieff, 
detached  from  the  centre  with  four  battalions, 
850  horse,  and  14  guns,  moved  fW>m  Ardagan 
to  threaten  his  flai&s.  The  opposing  parties 
came  in  sight  on  the  12th  June.  The  two  Rus- 
sian divisions  had  only  5250  infantry,  ,  ponfoQ 
1200  horse,  and  22  guns;  but  notwith-  414, 418 .' 
standing  the  inferiority  of  force,  they  Valentini, 
resolved  to  attack  the  enemy.'  *'^»  ^*- 

Burtsdorff 's  division  was  first  engaged,  and 
he  had  a  rude  conflict  to  maintain  qj 

with  theenemy's  horse,  in  the  course  Peftat  of  Had- 
of  which  the  Russian  squares  were  si  Hassan, 
charged  to  the  teeth  by  six  thou-  ^^^  "• 
sand  Turkish  horse,  and  one  was  penetrated. 
At   length,  while   they  were  with    difficulty 
maintaining  their  ground  against  the  increas- 
ing masses  of  the  enemy,  the  guns  of  Moura- 
vieff  were  heard  on  their  flank,  and  the  Turks, 
inunediately  desisting  from  the  attack,  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  intrenched  camp. 
There  they  were  attacked  at  daybreak 


pas  i  lear  politique  n*a  en  vim  qua  lea  Interets  de  leora  poa- 
aesaiona  dana  lea  Indea.  Nona  pouvona  en  Aaie  con- 
qa6rlr  un  royaume  et  peraonne  ne  a*en  inquietera.  En 
Europe  ehaqtte  pouoe  oe  terrain  pent  donner  lieu  i  des 
guerrea  aanglantea  •  la  Turquie  eat  n6oeaaaire  i  r^qnilibra 
European :  maia  lea  paiaaancea  de  I'Europe  ne  regardent 
paa  qui  gouvemo  la  Perae/'—Geniraf  PAait  switch  A 
AsBAa  MiKZA,  10  Aprtl,  1889.    Fontoh,  406,407. 
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on  the  following  day,  and  after  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance the  intrenchments  were  forced,  and  the 
enemy  totally  routed.  The  whole  artillery  of 
the  Turks,  with  five  standards,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Russians,  who  only  lost  ninety 
men,  while  their  opponents  were  weakened  by 
twelve  hundred  in  killed  and  prisoners,  and 
their  corps  of  fifteen  thousand  men  was  entirely 
dispersed  This  success  relieved  Paskewitch 
from  all  anxiety  concerning  his  ri^ht,  and  left 
him  at  liberty  to  concentrate  his  principal 
forces  for  the  attack  of  the  main  army  of  the 
Ottomans,  fifty  thousand  strong,  under  the  Se- 
I  vaientini,  raskier,  which  was  strongly  posted 
373, 374;  Fon-  on  the  Saganlugh,  barring  all  ap- 
ton,  414, 431.    proach  to  Erzeroum.* 

Paskewitch's  men  were  divided  into  three 
on  columns — ^the  right,  under  Moura- 

Paskewitch's  "^i^^*  consisted  of  7160  infantiy, 
diBDositions,  1 140  cavalry,  and  28  guns :  the  len^ 
andpoBitionof  u^^jep  Pankratieff,  of  5175  infantry 
the  Turks.  ^^  jj^g  cavalry,  with  30  guns; 
the  reserve  of  8495  infantry,  and  12  guns;  in 
all  about  18,000  men,  including  the  artillery- 
men. With  a  force  so  inferior  to  the  vast 
Mussulman  host,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  Saganlugh.  Two 
roads  only  traversed  that  lofty  chain,  which 
unite  on  their  southern  side  at  a  bridge  over 
the  Araxes.  Tlie  firsts  which  is  fifty  miles  in 
length,  passes  by  the  pass  of  Milli-Duz,  on  the 
summit  of  the  range ;  the  second,  which  is  call- 
ed the  road  of  Zevinn,  is  ofgreater  length,  be- 
in^  sixty-five  miles  long.  The  mountain  range 
which  these  roads  traverse  is  above  six  thou- 
sand feet  high,  so  that  the  snow  lies  on  its  sum- 
mits till  far  in  summer ;  and  the  approaches  to 
it  present  innumerable  positions  of  the  utmost 
strength,  where  a  stand  may  be  made  against 
an  invading  enemy.  The  whole  lower  siaes  of 
the  mountams  are  covered  with  thick  woods  of 
pine  and  larch,  intersected  by  deep  and  rocky 
ravvies,  which  rendered  all  attempts  at  passage, 
except  by  one  or  other  of  these  routes,  utterly 
impracticable.  The  Seraskier,  who  had  the 
command-in-chie(  had  stationed  Hadgi  Pacha, 
with  twenty  thousand  men,  in  the  first  of  these 
passes,  which  goes  by  Milli-Duz,  while  he  him- 
self with  thirty  thousand,  was  moving  up 
from  Erzeroum  to  occupy  the  longer  route 
by  Zevinn.  From  the  magnitude  of  the  Mus- 
sulman force  in  both  passes,  the  fame  of  the 
3  Ponton  419  gd^r*^  '^^f^  commanded  it>  and 
423;  Vaientini,  the  great  stren^h  of  the  posi- 
375,  376 ;  Pas-  tions  they  occupied,  not  a  doubt 
5SJ":j«n?M  ,*»?  eut^ine/that  any  attempt 
(O.8.),  1629 ;  to  force  them  would  termmate  m 
Ann.  Hist  xii.  the  destruction  of  the  Russian 
34,  Doc.  Hist,    ftnny.* 

Every  thing  depended  upon  Paskewitch  sue- 
93,  ceeding  in  attacking  the  enemy*8 

Paskewitch's  corps  separately,  because  if  they 
plan  of  attack,  ^gre  united,  or  acting  in  eo-opera- 
tion,  the  magnitude  of  their  forces  and  the 
strength  of  their  positions  precluded  all  hopes 
of  success.  To  accomplish  this  object  he  de- 
termined upon  an  immediate  attack  on  Hadgi 
Pacha,  not  by  the  roadof  MiUi-Duz,  which,  from 
its  comparative  shortness,  promised  the  greatest 
chance  of  effecting  the  object,  but  by  a  circui- 
tous march  on  Zevinn.  It  was  attended  with 
no  small  danger,  as,  by  making  the  march  in 


that  direction,  he  abandoned  his  communica- 
tions with  Kars,  and  his  whole  base  of  opera- 
tions; but  it  promised  such  advantages  that 
the  Russian  general  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt 
it  As  he  had  abandoned  his  communications, 
he  made  every  soldier  carry  with  him  bread  for 
five  days,  and  each  piece  of  cannon  was  only 
allowed  one  caisson.  The  better  to  conceal  hu 
real  design,  he  made  great  demonstrations 
against  the  enemy's  camp  at  Milli-Duz,  and 
even  ordered  a  simulate  attack  on  it  byfour 
thousand  men,  under  General  Burtsdorif.  While 
the  attention  of  the  Turks  was  entirely  occupied 
with  the  assault  which  they  hourly  expected 
in  that  direction,  the  general-in-chie^  with  the 
main  body  and  the  reserve,  fourteen  thousand 
strong,  with  fifty  guns,  defiled  at  nightfall  in 
silence  by  the  right,  in  the  direction  of  Zevinn. 
Ten  half  battalions,  with  the  whole  baggage- 
wagons,  three  thousand  in  number,  covered 
this  movement>  and  concealed  it  from  the  en- 
emy, whose  attention  was  entirely  occupied 
with  a  nocturnal  attack  made  on  them  with 
the  utmost  skill  by  Burtsdorff.  With  such  ex- 
pedition did  the  troops  march,  that  they  went 
over  a  distance  of  thirty-two  miles,  and  crossed 
two  snowy  ridges,  before  they  called  a  halt! 
But  the  object  was  gained — the  pass  was  gain- 
ed before  the  Seraskier  came  up  to  occupy  it ; 
and  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  follow-  i  ponton,  427, 
ing  morning  the  Russians  were  439;  VaieDtiiii, 
established  m  force  on  the  south-  F®'  f"J,'  ^ 
em  slope  of  the  mountain,  be-  pJtch,*^Ann.'^ 
tween  tlie  camp  of  Hadgi  Pacha  IliBt/xil.  84, 
and  Erzeroum.*  ^  J  ^^-  ^'** 

The  ridge  of  the  Saganlugh  was  now  sur- 
mounted; but  the  intrenched  camp  ^ 
of  Hadgi  Pacha  was  not  yet  forced,  Subsequent 
nor  the  army  of  the  Seraskier  de-  moremenis  of 
feated;  and  till  one  or  other  or  P«»»^e^"ch. 
both  of  these  things  were  done,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  advance  against  Erzeroum.  The  camp 
of  Milli-Duz  was  as  strong  in  flank  as  in  front ; 
it  was  impossible  to  assamt  it  before  the  heary 
artillery  and  reserve  parks  came  up,  and  mean- 
while an  attack  might  daily  be  expected  from 
the  Seraskier,  with  thirty  thousana  men,  com- 
ing up  from  the  south,  aided  by  a  sally  of 
Hadgi  Pacha  with  twenty  thousand  from  the 
intrenched  camp.  In  these  critical  circum- 
stances, Paskewitch  adopted  the  same  resolu- 
tion which  Frederick  the  Great  or  Napoleon 
would  have  done  in  a  similar  situation;  he  re- 
solved to  direct  his  forces  in  the  first  instance 
against  the  most  formidoble  of  his  opponents, 
and  take  advantage  of  his  central  position  be- 
tween them,  to  destroy  first  one  and  then  the 
other  of  the  corps  opposed  to  him.  To  do  this, 
however,  it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  passage 
of  the  mountains  by  his  baggage  and  parb, 
which  had  necessarily  fallen  behind  during  the 
excessive  rapidity  of  the  preceding  march ;  and 
for  some  days  his  whole  attention  was  directed 
to  this  object  Hadgi  Pacha  detached  twelve 
hundred  men  under  Osman  Pacha  to  occupy 
the  defile  through  which  they  had  to  pass;  and 
a  bloody  conflict  ensued  between  them  and  a 
Russian  detachment^  under  Colonel  Fridrichs, 
which  was  intrusted  with  covering  the  march. 
The  Turks,  however,  were  at  length  defeated,  and 
driven  headlone  down  the  precipices  into  the 
torrents  raging  Dy  which  the  road  was  bord«^ 
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«d;  and  the  train  hATing  been  all  got  through 
aad  joined  the  main  body,  Bnrtsdorff  was  also 
called  in ;  and  the  whole  Rnsaian 
r?*^Sifcoo  *™»y.  entirely  abandoning  its  com- 
01/435 ;  Pb»-  munications,  was  concentrated  on 
kFwiteii*fl  Dis-  the  sonthem  slope  of  the  Sagan- 
'^M.'^S.^"''  Ingh,  nnder  the  general-in-chief 
"*"  in  person.* 

HaTing  now  surmounted  the  chain,  and  con- 
„  centrated  his  troops,  Paskewitch 

Advancivpon  ^^^  ^^  ^™®  ^  leading  them  against 
Kaiiily,  and  the  Seraskier,  who  was  approach- 
di^ponuonsof  jug  fpom  the  south.  It  was  high 
•aack.  Jalyl.  ^^^  ^le  should  do  so,  for  the  two 
Turkish  armies^  now  not  more  than  thirty-five 
miles  from  each  other,  were  rapidly  approach- 
ing a  junction,  which  they  could  easily  effect 
by  a  concentric  movement  upon  Zevinn.  If 
the  attack  was  delayed  even  a  day,  he  was 
liable,  while  contending  with  the  Seraskier  in 
{root,  to  be  assailed  in  flank  by  Hadgi  Pacha 
with  the  forces  in  the  intrenched  camp,  now 
become  entirely  disposable  by  Burtsdom  hav- 
ing been  callea  in.  Accordingly,  every  thing 
was  prepared  for  an  attack  on  the  Seraskier  on 
the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  July.  The  advance 
took  place  by  the  rights  headed  by  Mouravieff, 
with  £oar  b^ttaUons^  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  and 
twenty  gons;  behind  him  came  the  immense 
haggaffe-train,  flanked  by  two  battalions  on 
one  side,  on  the  other  covered  by  an  impassable 
ravine ;  in  the  rear  of  them  was  the  mam  body, 
consisting  of  seven  battalions,  two  Cossack  regi- 
ments, and  twenty-foar  guns ;  three  battalions 
dosed  the  march  and  brought  up  the  rear.  This 
was  just  the  order  of  march  observed  by  Caesar, 
when  near  the  enemy,  in  the  wars  in  GauL* 
s  Hnt.  of  Ea-  '^^  times  were  changed  since  Eor- 
rape,e.xxTiii.  sakoff,  in  the  retreat  of  the  Rus- 
♦  47;  Fooum,  sians  from  Zurich  in  1799,  placed 
^ritch'sDis^  the  infantry  in  solid  squares  in 
nteli,An]i.  front,  the  cavalry  in  the  centre, 
BiA.  xii.  85 ;  and  the  artillery  and  baggage  in  the 
DocHi-t.        ^„y.a  ^  ^^^ 

At  ten  in  the  morning  the  Russian  advanced 
90.  guard  first  descried  some  bodies 

Bttite  ofkainij.  of  Turkish  horsemen  on  the  road 
iaiyi-  to  Erzeroum.     Paskewitch  im- 

mediately reinforced  his  advanced  guard  by 
three  battalions  and  ten  guns;  and  as  this  gave 
him  a  momentary  superiority  on  the  great  road 
over  the  enemy,  he  resolved  to  hazard  an  in- 
stant attack  before  Hadgi  Pacha,  from  the  in- 
trenched camp,  had  time  to  assail  his  flank. 
The  basgage-trains  and  parks,  accordinffly, 
were  left  on  the  summit  of  the  Tchakhir- 
Baba»  strongly  barricaded,  and  guarded  by 
three  thousand  men,  with  eight  guns.  The 
remainder  of  the  troops  descended  into  the 
plain,  where  th^  were  drawn  up  in  two  col- 
umns in  order  of'^  battle,  at  the  distance  of  two 
miles  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  The 
troops  were  arranged,  in  the  usual  order 
adopted  by  the  Russian  general,  in  sailares 
of  half  battalions,  with  the  artillery  in  the  in- 
tervals of  the  infantry,  and  the  cavalry  on  the 
flanks  or  rear.     The  Turks  soon  approached 


*  *'  Qnuin  ad  hostes  approplnquabat,  coiMoetudine  tu&, 
CcMT  Rex  legiones  expeditas  dacebat ;  post  eas  totius 
exerritus  impedimenta  colocarat ;  inde  dos  legiones  que 
promisd  conscripta  erant  totnm  agmen  clandebant,  pre- 
ndioqne  impedimentls  erant.'*— Cjebab,  de  BtUo  GuUicOj 


in  immense  masses^  and  with  loud  cries  threw 
themselves  on  the  Russian  squares  opposed  to 
them;  and  no  sooner  was  the  conflict  in  front 
seriousl]^  encaged  than  the  horsemen  of  Hadffi 
Pacha,  six  thousand  strong,  were  seen  descend- 
ing from  a  hollow  in  the  heights  of  Milli-Duz, 
and  they  immediately  commenced  a  furious  at- 
tack on  the  Russian  left^  tmder  the  orders  of 
Burtsdorff.  So  vigorous  was  the  onset  that  it 
required  all  the  firmness  of  his  veterans  in  their 
squares  to  repel,  bv  a  rolling  fire  and  with  fix- 
ed bayonets^  the  dreadful  charge.  *'In  an  in- 
stant,^ says  Paskewitch,  "the  Turks  charged 
us  with  inconceivable  audacity;  their  tirailleurs 
at  every  instant  penetrated  into  the  line  of  ours, 
who  were  obliged  to  resist  them 
with  the  bayonet:  they  threw  D^^^ch^Ann! 
themselves  on  the  battalions  in  Hist,  xii.'ss ; 
squares,  and  were  only  repulsed  Fomon,  444, 
by  a  ceaseless  rolling  fire  which  Ji7'3yj^®°'"*^ 
issued  from  their  ranks.'*^  "' 

To  support  this  vigorous  onsets  and  entirely 
destroy  the  Russian  left,  the  Turks 
successively  withdrew  several  bat-  success  of 
talions  from  their  centre.  The  ea-  theRuniana 
gle  eye  of  Paskewitch,  like  that  of  in  the  centra 
Wellington  at  Salamanca,  immedi^  JSf.  "'''*'* 
ately  discovered  this  false  movement, 
and  he  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it.  He 
ordered  a  general  attack  of  infantry,  supported 
by  eight  guns  and  the  Cossack  horse,  on  the  now 
weakened  enemy's  centre,  and  entirely  broke  it. 
But  while  this  great  success  was  gained  in  the 
centre,  Burtsdorff  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
maintaining  himself  against  the  masses  of  the 
Turkish  cavalry  on  the  left,  which,  despite  the 
rolling  fire  of  the  squares,  broke  into  the  in- 
tervals between  them,  and  cut  down  the  Rus- 
sian gunners  at  the  side  of  their  pieces,  which 
were  immediately  silenced  All  seemed  lost 
in  that  quarter;  but  fortunately  Pankratieff, 
seeing,  from  the  heights  of  Tchakhir-Baba, 
where  he  was  barricaded  behind  the  baggage- 
wagons,  the  imminent  danger  of  Burtsdorff, 
detached  a  brigade  of  irregular  cavalry  along 
the  crest  of  the  ridge  to  descend  on  the  Turk- 
ish rear.  In  spite  of  the  rugged  nature  of 
the  ground,  this  movement  was  executed  by 
these  hardy  horsemen  with  entire  success. 
Concealed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way 
by  intervening  roolu,  the  Russian  horse  got 
unperceived  close  into  the  Turkish  rear,  and 
then  with  a  loud  hurrah  suddenly  broke  in  upon 
them.  At  the  same  time.  General  Sacken,  with 
the  regular  cavalry,  turned  the  left  flank  of  the 
same  division,  and  threatened  to  cut  them  off 
from  Milli-Buz.  A  sudden  panio  immediately 
seized  the  whole  Turkish  right  and  oentre^  whicn 
fled  and  dispersed,  leaving  the 
fieldinpo8B«»ionoftheR««iai^  DI^STaJ^'! 
who  took  advantage  of  this  sue-  Hist.  xii.  85 ; 
cess  to  bring  down  the  baggage  Vaicnilnl,  378» 
and  train  under  Pankratieff  to  the  JJ?*^?"^^"' 
valley  beside  the  main  body  of  ' 
the  troops.' 

The  work  of  the  Russian  general,  however, 
was  only  half  done.  The  corps  with  98. 
which  he  had  contended  were  only  Defeat  of  the 
the  cavalry  of  the  Seraskier  and  the  s«nwWcr. 
corps  of  Hadgi  Pacha;  the  infantry  and  main 
body  of  the  rormer's  forces  were  yet  to  fight 
Eighteen  thousand  foot  were  to  arrive  during 
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the  night ;  and  the  Seraskier,  little  anticipating 
any  farther  attack,  took  up  a  strong  position 
with  the  troops  that  were  yet  unbroken  a  little 
in  the  rear,  to  await  their  arrival,  and  give  bat- 
tle on  the  following  day.  Bu t  Pajskewitch,  having 
learned  the  approach  of  reinforcements  to  the 
enemy  so  considerable,  which  would  render  their 
forces  quadruple  of  his  own,  had  no  intention 
of  waiting  tiu  he  was  overwhelmed,  but  re- 
solved to  attack  them,  before  they  came  up, 
Ihat  very  night.  Having  given  his  troops  a  few 
hours'  rest,  accordingly^  he  again  led  them  out 
to  the  attack  at  four  in  the  afternoon ;  and,  as 
the  Russian  left  was  now  entirely  secured 
against  any  attack  from  the  side  of  the  intrench- 
ed camp,  he  was  able  to  bring  a  prepondera- 
ting force  against  the  Seraskier*s  position.  At 
a  signal  given,  the  troops,  now  arranged  in 
dense  masses,  with  the  bands  of  all  the  regi- 
ments playing,  advanced  to  the  attack.  On 
this  occasion,  though  their  guns  kept  up  a  vigor- 
ous fire  on  the  columns  as  they  approached,  the 
Turkish  infantry  made  very  little  resistance. 
Paskewitch  himself^  at  the  head  of  all  the  caval- 
ry, appeared  on  their  flank,  and,  riding  over 
tne  intrenchments,  which  were  only  begun  to 
be  thrown  up,  broke  into  the  camp.  Upon  this 
a  general  rout  took  place.  The  Turks  broke, 
dispersed,  and  fled  on  all  sides.  Paskewitch, 
having  stationed  a  body  of  men  at  the  entrance 
of  the  defiles  leading  down  from  Milli-Duz,  to 
prevent  any  attack  from  that  quarter,  contin- 
ued the  pursuit  with  the  utmost  vigor  till  it 
was  dark.  Twelve  guns,  the  whole  baggage 
and  ammunition  of  the  army,  and  five  hun- 
dred prisoners,  were  taken  during 
Im*^"'?!  **J»  the  pursuit;  and  such  was  the  con- 
ni  ^9,  si?; '  stemation  of  the  Seraskier,  that 
Paskewitch's  he  was  the  third  man  who  brought 
A^^*mi  *^  Hasan-Kale,  the  head-quarters 
ftfa^^  '  in  the  rear,  the  intelligence  of  his 
own  defeat^ 
StUl  there  remained  the  intrenched  camp  at 
g^  Milli-Duz  to  storm,  where  Hadgi 

Storming  of  Pacha  had  collected  eighteen  thou- 
the  intrenched  sand  men  after  his  repulse,  in  a 
Mmp  *}  MiUJ-  poeition  as  strong  as  art  and  nature 
vm.  July  1.  ^^^^  ^^^  .^.      jj^^  Paskewitch, 

who,  like  Cnsar,  deemed  nothing  done  while 
anything  remained  to  do,  determmed  to  attack 
it  before  the  Seraskier's  corps  had  recovered 
from  the  consternation  of  their  defeat^  and  could 
give  him  any  annoyance.  Accordingly,  at  seven 
next  morning  the  troops  were  led  oack  to  the 
assualt  of  the  intrenched  camp.  After  toiling 
up  the  steep  ravines  which  led  to  it,  the  Rus- 
sians, when  they  reached  the  plateau  on  the 
summit^  beheld  the  intrenchments  bristlingwith 
ffuns^  and  defended  by  a  numerous  mass  of  in- 
rantry  and  cavalry,  whose  bayonets  and  turbans 
appeared  above  the  embrasures  of  the  guns. 
The  Russians  had  6748  foot,  4750  horse,  and 
thirty-six  gunat  When  they  first  appeared  on 
the  plateau,  the  Turks  were  ignorant  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  Seraskier ;  but  Paskewitch  took  care 
that  they  should  be  informed  of  it  by  means  of 
a  deserter,  while  he  was  waiting  the  arrival  of 
his  heavy  artillery,  which  was  toiling  up  the 
steep.  As  soon  as  they  learned  it,  the  utmost 
discouragement  seized  the  Turks,  who  began  to 
disband  and  leave  the  camp ;  while  Hadgi  Pa- 
^ha,  seeing  himself  cut  off  w>m  all  succor,  pro- 


Cd  to  capitulatei  The  Russian  general, 
ever,  insisted  on  a  surrender  at  di^retion, 
which  being  refused,  the  assault  was  ordered. 
The  assailants  were  divided  into  four  columns^ 
beaded  by  the  general-in<chief  in  person,  Pank- 
ratieff,  Mouravieff,  and  Sacken.  They  all  proved 
successful  The  assault  was  made  with  such 
vigor  by  Paskewitch  and  Mouravieff,  that  the 
Turks,  after  discharging  their  pieces,  turned 
about  and  fled,  leaving  the  other  columns  no- 
thing but  the  pursuit  The  camp,  with  nine- 
teen pieces  of  cannon,  eighteen  standards,  and 
twelve  hundred  prisonera^  were  taken  on  the 
spot,  two  thousand  slain,  and  the  army  entirely 
dispersed.  Hadgi  Pacha  himself,  with  bis 
whole  suite,  was  amon^  the  captives.  Being 
bi*ought  before  the  Russian  general,  he  said,  in 
a  noble  spirit,  "The  fate  of  arms  is  inconstant; 
a  few  hours  ago  I  commanded  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men — ^now,  to  my  shame,  I  am  your 
prisoner;  but  your  name  is  revered  among 
us  because  of  your  great  qualities;  and  it  is 
said  if  you  know  how  to  conquer,  you  know 
also  how  to  foi^ve.  I  trust  myself  i  Fonton,  459, 
to  your  magnanimity."  Paskewitch  <«l;  Paske- 
showed  himself  not  unworthy  of  JSJ^J'^^SJ*" 
the  appeal  He  treated  him  with  {u^.  'zii?^9 ; 
distinction,  and  assured  him  of  the  ValemJBi,38o| 
protection  of  the  emperor.  *  *®- 

^  Thus  in  less  than  twenty-five  hours  the  Rus- 
sian army  had  marched  thirty-five  iqq^ 
miles,  beaten  and  entirely  dispersed  Results  of 
two  Turkish  armies,  each  of  which  ^«»  cw- 
was  more  than  double  its  own  "****• 
strength;  taken  one  of  the  generals^  two  pa- 
chas, both  camps,  twenty-eight  guns,  nineteen 
standards,  three  thousand  prisoners,  and  their 
whole  ammunition  and  provisions^  with  the  loss 
of  less  than  two  hundred  men.  History  furnish- 
es few  examples  of  success  so  brilliant  and  de- 
cisive^ and  BO  obviously  the  result  of  superiority 
in  generalship  and  tactics.  It  reminds  us  of 
the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Pompey, 
when  small  lEuropean  forces,  admirably  led  and 
disciplined,  and  inured  to  war,  overthrew  forces 
five  times  more  numerous  of  the  Asiatic  mon- 
archies. The  campaigns  of  Napoleon  in  Italy 
in  1796,  and  France  in  1814,  which  they  very 
much  resemble  from  the  skillful  use  made  of 
a  central  position,  and  the  wonderful  effects 
of  rapidity  of  movement,  present  no  reaults 
more  striking  or  more  demonstra- 
tive of  the  talento  of  the  general-in-  ^^'^^jgf' 
chief  ' 

Paskewitch  had  profoundly  studied  ancient 
history,  and  his  own  experience  in 
the  wars  of  Persia  had  taught  him  Advance  of 
that  the  character  of  the  Asiatic  Paskewitch 
people  was  unchanged;  that  still,  ■«ainsiHa». 
as  in  the  days  of  Cyrus  or  Mithri-  SS iisftil. 
dates,  they  passed  rapidly  from  one 
extreme  to  another;  and  that  entire  nations 
were  ready,  on  decisive  events,  to  range  them- 
selves in  willing  multitudes  around  the  banner 
of  the  victor.  He  set  himself  accordingly,  in 
the  most  vigorous  manner,  to  improve  his'suc- 
cess,  and  strike  a  decisive  blow,  before  the 
excitable  minds  of  the  Asiatics  had  recovered 
from  their  consternation.  The  position  of  the 
Seraskier  had  become  desperate.  Of  his  late 
immense  host  only  ten  thousand  horse  conld  be 
assembled  at  Hassan-Kale,  all  in  the  deepest 
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gitie  of  d^eeiioii ;  and  with  these  he  despaired 
of  defending  its  walls  against  his  enterprising 
eaemy.  Aceordingly,  when  the  Russian  oat- 
posU,  uuder  Gen^ul  Burtsdorff,  approached 
tbe  fortr«ss»  he  made  his  dispositions  to  evacu- 
ste  it,  and  withdraw  to  Erxeroom.  When 
fihey  descended  the  Talleys  on  the  southern 
sde  of  the  Saganlugh,  toward  the  Araxes, 
they  speedily  felt  the  change  of  climate,  and 
the'  troop6»  which  had  recently  shivered  on 
the  edge  of  perennial  snows,  now  were  melt- 
ing under  the  rays  of  a  hurning  sun.  On  their 
approach  the  troops  of  the  Seraskier  mutinied, 
and,  dishanding,  fled  in  all  directions.  The 
Riuaians  crossed  the  Araxes  hy  a  noble  bridge 
of  seven  arches^  still  entire,  constructed  by 
Dariua  Hystaspes^  and  speedily  took  possession 
of  the  abaodoned  fortress^  where  they  found 
twenty-nioe  guns,  and  immense  stores  mclosed 
within  t-he  walls,  which  dated  from  the  days 
ifoafan,  of  the  Romans.  Situated  on  a 
461, 4S6;  lofty  Tock,  which  commands  the 
»?°pl»ke-  ^^^^^  valley  of  the  Araxes^  it  is 
vitch^s  Difl-  ^o  key  of  tnat  valley,  and  may  be 
ptieii,  Ann.  considered  as  the  principal  outwork 
rit«.iii.89.  ofErzeroum.* 

Hie  advance  of  the  Russians  and  capture  of 
10^  Hassan-Kale  spread  the  utmost  con- 

FaOoTEixe-  stemation  in  that  capital.  The 
'^om.  populace  loudly  clamored  for  im- 

Jay  ^  mediate  subnussion ;  but  the  troops 

ftill  stood  firm,  and  the  walls  were  lined  with 
numerous  defenders^  apparently  bent  on  a  reso- 
lute defense.  Paskewitch,  however,  rapidly 
spproached;  on  the  19th  his  advanced  guard 
appeared  before  the  capital,  and  on  the  day 
following  he  himself  arrived,  with  the  guns  and 
bolk  of  his  forces.  Conferences  soon  began  for 
the  surrender  of  the  place ;  but  as  the  enemy 
seemed  to  be  only  striving  to  gain  time,  he 
uMered  an  immediate  attack  on  Top-Dagh,  a 
fortified  rocky  eminence,  commanding  both  the 
citadel  and  the  entire  town.  The  Russians  ad- 
Tanced  to  the  attack  with  drums  beating  and 
colors  flying,  and  the  Turks  were  so  intimidated 
by  their  aspect  that^  without  attempting  any 
re^stance,  they  abandoned  the  post^  and  fled 
iQto  the  eity.  This  success  was  decisive  of  the 
fate  of  Erzeroum;  further  resistance  was  im- 
possible,  for  the  guns  from  Top-Dagh  com- 
manded every  part  of  the  town.  A  capitula- 
tion, accordingly,  was  agreed  on,  and  the  Rus- 
sian troops  entered  the  capital  of  Asia  Minor 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Pultowa. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  six  stand- 
anij,  the  Seraskier  s  baton,  and  immense  stores 
of  ammunition  and  provisions,  fell  into  the  hands 
^  of  the  victors,  and  the  Russian  stand- 

470?*:?!'  *'**^*  waved  on  the  ramparts  of  the 
capital  of  the  Turkisli  empire  in  Asia.' 

The  Russians^  however,  were  not  allowed  to 
]03,  remain  long  in  the  quiet  possession  of 
rather  their  conquest.  The  pachalic  of  Ba- 
ao^eatenta,  ja^th,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  will 
demonstrate,  was  extrinsic  to  the  line  of  opera- 
tions, and  being  pushed  far  into  the  enemy's 
territories,  lay  exposed  to  his  attacks,  the  more 
es{>ecially  as  the  garrison,  of  fifteen  hundred 
Bu»iian  and  a  thousand  Armenian  levies,  was 
hardly  adequate  to  its  defense.  Encouraged 
bj  these  circumstances,  and  anticipating  an 
easy  conquest,  the  Pacha  of  Van,  in  the  begin- 


ning of  June,  collected  ten  thousand  men,  with 
which  he  laid  siege  to  the  town.  The  Turks 
at  first  gained  such  success  that  the  fall  of  the 
place  appeared  certain.  They  penetrated,  after 
several  assaults,  into  the  worss^  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  two  bastions  and  sev- 
eral guna  General  Popoff,  the  gover-  ^^®  ^^• 
nor,  deeming  further  resistance  useless,  proposed 
to  evacuate  the  place;  but  General  Panatine, 
the  second  in  command,  though  wounded,  com- 
bated this  proposal  so  strongly  that  it  was  re- 
solved to  continue  the  defense.  They  concen- 
trated the  garrison,  accordingly,  in  tne 
strongest  points  of  the  town  which  still  ^^  *' 
remained  to  them,  and  there  made  so  vigorous 
a  defense  that  the  Turks,  after  having  been  re- 
pulsed with  great  slaughter  in  sevenu  assaults, 
were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  after  having 
lost  two  thousand  men  before  the  ^  po-t^n 
place;  but  one-third  of  the  heroic  476,484; 
garrison  had  fallen  during  the  de-  Vaientini) 
?ense.»  ^>  8W. 

So  rapid  had  been  the  advance  upon  Erze- 
roum,  and  so  immediate  the  sue-  j^ 
cess,  that  the  Russian  reserves  were  SubmisBion  of 
still  far  in  the  rear  when  the  place  the  Pacha  of 
fell,  and  Paskewitch  was  obliged  to  g^J^l^f"*  ^ 
suspend  his  operations  till  their  ar- 
rival He  turned  this  necessary  delay  to  good 
account,  by  strengthening  his  position  in  that 
capital,  and  establishing  there  a  central  gov- 
ernment, under  the  protection  of  Russia,  which 
might  turn  the  resources  of  the  conquered  prov- 
inces to  good  account  His  administrative  meas- 
ures were  so  judicious  that  thev  gave  universal 
satisfaction,  and  won  for  him  tne  confidence  of 
all  classes  of  citizens.  So  wide-spread  was  the 
reputation  of  his  probity  and  just  administra- 
tion, that  it  soon  procured  for  him  the  submis- 
sion of  distant  provinces,  which  had  never  yet 
been  visited  by  the  Russian  arms.  Among  the 
rest,  the  Pacha  of  Mush  gave  in  his  adhesion, 
and  withdrew  his  troops  u'om  the  Turkish  ser- 
vice ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Baibout,  a  town 
situated  seventy  miles  from  the  Russian  head< 
quarters,  made  offers  of  submission.  Paske* 
witch  at  first  hesitated  to  accept  them,  owing 
to  the  distance;  but  having  received  intelli- 
gence that  the  Seraskier  was  levying  troops 
there,  he  changed  his  resolution,  and  sent  Gen- 
eral Burtsdorfi^  with  two  thousand  men,  to  oc- 
cupy the  place.  At  his  approach  tlie  Turks, 
five  thousand  strong,  dispersed,  and  evacuated 
the  fortress^  which  was  occupied  without  resist- 
ance. This  acquisition  was  of  importance,  both 
from  its  intrinsic  strength,  and  as  9Fonton,485, 
opening  the  road  to  Trebizond  and  491 ;  Valenti-' 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.»  »*;  300. 

The  reserves  having  at  length  arrived,  Pas- 
kewitch, after  three  weeks'  inaction,        ^q^ 
resolved  to  recommence  operations.   Disaster  be- 
His  advance  was  accelerated  by  a  (on  Khait. 
severe  check  which  Burtsdorff 's  di-  ^^^  ^^^ 
vision  received  in  an  attack  upon  the  fortress  of 
Khart,  which  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  sixty 
killed  and  two  hunared  and  seventy  wounded 
— among  the  latter  of  which  was  Burtsdorff 
himseH  who  was  struck  in  the  breast  by  a  pis- 
tol-shot as  he  was  seizing  a  standard.     This 
disaster  opened  the  eyes  of  Paskewitch  to  the 
danger  of  any  further  extension  of  his  op^a- 
tions  with  the  limited  force  at  his  disposal ;  but 
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at  the  same  time  he  saw  the  necessity  of  a  vig- 
orous  stroke  to  re-establish  the  lustre 
Aug.  ao.  ^^  j^jj^  Russian  arms^  which  in  all  wars^ 
but  especially  those  of  Asia»  is  so  important  an 
element  in  success.  No  sooner,  accordingly, 
did  he  hear  of  the  disaster  of  his  lieutenant, 
than,  collecting  all  the  disposable  forces  ftt  his 
command,  he  set  out  himself  against  Khart 
The  Lazes,  twelve  thousand  strong,  who  formed 
the  militia  of  the  country,  collected  in  great  force 
at  his  approach,  and,  flushed  with  their  former 
victory,  prepared  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last 
extremity.  Ttey  were  posted  in  an  intrenched 
camp  resting  on  the  town ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  strength  of  the  position,  and  the  valor 
of  the  Mussulmans,  they  were  utterly  routed 
and  dispersed,  and  the  town  taken.  This  im- 
>  Fonton,  491,  portant  victory  insured  the  im- 
409 ;  Valentinl,  mediate  submission  of  all  the 
?^'??'  *  d"""  neighboring  tribes,  and  opened  to 
patclilA.n".IlS.  *^«  Russians  the  roads  to  the  im- 
xU.  93,  94 ;  '  portant  harbors  of  Livaz  and  Tre- 
Doc.  Hist.  biiond* 

Notwithstanding  this  success,  and  the  brill- 
J 00  iant  prospect  of  getting  the  com- 
Retreat  of  mand  of  the  whole  sea-coast  from 
PaBkewitch  Trebizond  to  Batoum  thus  opened 
Aiifust™!™'  ^^  ^^^  which  would  have  estab- 
lished  his  communication  with  the 
Bca  of  which  the  Russians  were  masters,  Faske- 
witch  felt  the  necessity  of  checking  his  advance, 
and  securing  the  conquests  he  had  made,  before 
attempting  fresh  ones.  The  better  to  conceal 
his  design,  he  detached  two  columns  toward  the 
sea-coast,  which  were  entirely  successful,  and 
drove  the  Turks  in  confusion  before  them.  The 
fortress  of  Ghumicol-Kane  was  occupied  without 
iiring  a  shot,  and  the  l^ht  horse  were  pushed 
almost  to  the  gates  of  Trebizond.  But  the  at- 
tack on  that  place  could  not  have  been  hazard- 
ed, without  at  least  five  thousand  men,  and 
such  a  force  could  not  be  spared  in  the  present 
divided  state  of  the  army.  The  general-in-chief 
a  Fonton  501  therefore  withdrew  the  bulk  of 
509 ;  Ann'  Hist,  his  forces  to  Erzeroum,  and  evacu- 
xii.  93,94 ;  Doc.  ated  Baibout,  after  having  blown 
Uiat.  xii.  385.     ^p  ita  fortifications.* 

While  Paskewitch  was  adopting  this  wise  res- 
107.  olUtion,  General  PankratieflF  had 

Defeat  of  the  resumed  operations  with  vigor  in 
Turkain  Guri-  Guriel,  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
qucm  checS"of  I^^ac^  Sea.  Surmounting  oreci- 
the  Runaiana.  pices  and  passing  by  roads  deem- 
August  14.  ed  impracticable,  he  attacked  and 
totally  defeated  eight  thousand  Turks  in  the  de- 
files of  Mukha-Estatt,  taking  sixty-eight  guns 
and  five  hundred  prisoners.  At  the  news 
Aug.  28.  ^£  ^Yi\^  defeat,  all  resistance  ceased  in 
Guriel,  and  the  armed  bands  in  that 
*^''  quarter  dispersed  But  an  expedition, 
undertaken  by  General  Sacken,  the  governor 
of  Akhalzikh,  against  another  mountain  chief  of 
Adjar,  failed  from  the  insui*moun table  difficulties 
of  the  rocky  heights  in  which  the  enemy  had 
taken  post;  and  soon  after  another  expedition 
3  against  Tsikhedjeri,  an  important  hill- 

509^516?*  ^^^  ^^^^  Batoum,  was  repulsed  with 
the  loss  of  seven  hundred  men.' 

These  checks,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
autumnal  rains,  which  set  in  early  and  with 
great  severity  that  year,  induced  the  Russian 
general  to  make  preparations  for  withdraw- 


ing to  his  winter-quarters  in  Georgia,  leavbg 
only  garrisons  in  the  towns  which  j^^ 

had  been  conquered  No  sooner  Advance  or  Pu. 
did  this  become  known  than  the  kewiteh  agaiut 
Seraskier  announced  the  imme-  B******- 
diate  retreat  of  the  Russians  from  Erzeroum, 
and  the  abandonment  of  all  their  conqne8t& 
He  succeeded  in  this  way  in  again  rousing  the 
Lazes  and  Kurds  to  take  up  arms,  who,  like 
other  Asiatics,  pass  easily  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  and  are  as  i-apidly  elevated  by  succea 
as  they  are  depre«sea  by  defeat;  and  Ounan 
Pacha  was  soon  at  the  bead  of  ten  thou6aod 
men  at  Baibout,  and  six  thousand  more  vere 
assembled  at  Tiflis,  while  on  his  other  flank  a 
large  force  was  collecting  under  the  orders  of 
the  Pacha  of  Van.  Informed  of  these  prepara- 
tions, and  desirous  of  striking  a  decisive  blow 
before  he  withdrew  into  Georgia^  and  left  the 
conquered  fortresses  to  their  own  resources, 
Paskewitch  continued  his  preparations  as  for  a 
general  retreat^  while  he  was  in  reality  concen- 
trating his  forces  for  a  final  blow.  At  length, 
having  got  a  sufficient  force  in  hand,  and  deem- 
ing the  enemy  so  far  assembled  that  the  moment 
for  action  had  arrived,  he  dispatched  a  ^mall 
covering  force  to  keep  in  checjE  the  Pacha  of 
Van  on  his  left  fiank,  and  marched  himself  with 
the  bulk  of  his  forces,  consisting  of  six  thousand 
infantry,  fifteen  hundred  horse,  and  thirty  puns; 
in  two  columns  against  Baibout  Having  skill- 
fully interposed  one  of  his  columns  between  the 
forces  posted  at  Baibout  and  those  at  Tifiis,  he 
conducted  the  attacks  in  person  on 
the  former  of  tliese  places.  It  was  55^°"?°"^" 
garrisoned  by  twelve  thousand  men,  wUrh's  Du- 
strongly  posted  in  an  intrenched  patch,  Ann. 
camp,  armed  with  redoubts,  and  ^»»t*"-^» 
amply  provided  with  artillery.' 

Relymg  on  their  decided  superiority  of  forces, 
which  was  above  two  to  one,  the  jog. 
Turks,  on  the  approach  of  the  Rus-  Total  defou 
sians,  sallied  out  of  their  intrench-  °^^}f  I"?/' 
ments,  and  themselves  commenced  tionofthe 
the  attack.  Paskewitch  instantly  campaign, 
saw  his  advantage,  and  turned  it  ScpiembCTSS. 
to  the  best  account  Forming  his  troops  into 
two  columns,  he  led  them  in  double-quick  time 
against  the  enemy.  The  Ottomans  no  sooner 
saw  the  intrepid  countenance  of  the  Russians, 
than,  without  awaiting  the  shock,  they  took  to 
flight,  and  rushed  back  in  confusion  to  their 
intrenchments,  so  closely  followed  by  the  Mus- 
covites that  they  could  not  fire  the  guns  on 
them  for  fear  of  striking  down  their  own  men. 
Thus  victors  and  vanquished  entered  the  re- 
doubts together,  which,  with  all  their  artilJen", 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  Tlie 
whole  army  upon  this  took  to  flight,  clopely 
followed  by  the  cavalry  and  Cossacks  of  Pas- 
kewitch, who  continued  the  pursuit  till  thej 
were  entirely  dispersed  In  this  brilliant  affair 
the  Turks  lost  seven  hundred  killed,  twelve 
hundred  prisoners,  six  guns,  and  twelve  stand- 
ards, while  the  total  casualties  of  the  Russians 
did  not  exceed  a  hundred  men.  After  the  bat- 
tle was  over,  the  Seraskier  came  np  with  the 
reserve,  ten  thousand  strong ;  but  ^  jj. 

seeing  the  entire  destruction  of  the  5S9%uMian 
corps  first  engaged,  he  hastily  with-  Bulletin,  Nov. 
drew  to  Balakhor.*  Baibout  re-  »7;  Ann.  Hist. 
mained  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians;  ^' 
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iHit  it  was  litUe  more  than  a  heap  of  mins,  for 
tiK  inhabitants  fled  with  the  Turks,  and  their 
hooses^  which  took  fire  during  the  conflict,  were 
almost  entirelv  consumed  before  the  entrance 
o(  Paskevitch's  men  oould  be  effected. 
Thia  was  the  last  action  of  the  campaign. 
110.  Immediately  afterward,  dispatches 

I  or  were  received  by  both  parties  an- 
'^     nouncing  the  concluaion  of  a  con- 
tf  iiM»  cant-  '    ventioQ  between  General  Diebitch 
pngn.  and  the  Grand  Vizier,  with  a  view 

October  17.  to  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  at 
Adrianopl«L  Hostilities  immediately  ceased  on 
both  aides ;  and  Paskewitch,  after  leavinff  gar- 
risons in  the  conquered  towns,  led  back  the 
remainder  of  his  forces  to  their  winter-quarters 
in  Georgia.  In  recrossing  the  Saganlugh,  on 
the  17th  October,  he  met  the  courier  of  the  Em- 
peror,  who  brought  him  the  baton  of  a  field- 
marshaL  Never  was  the  honor  more  worthily 
bestowed.  In  the  space  of  four  months  he  haa, 
with  a  force  which  never  could  muster  twenty 
thousand  combatants  in  the  field,  marched  two 
hundred  and  fifty  German  miles,  beaten  and  dis- 
persed three  Turkish  armies^  each  double  the 
su-ength  of  his  own,  carried  by  storm  several  in- 
trenched camps  and  four  strong  fortresses,  con- 
quered the  capital  of  Asia  Minor  and  two  entire 
psehalies,  taken  two  hundred  and  sixty-two 
piee^  of  cannon  and  sixty-five  standards,  and 
made  pnaoner  the  Turkish  general-in-chie(  and 
three  ttioasand  soldiers !  These  brilliant  success- 
es had  been  achieved  with  the  loss  only  of  four 
thousand  men  in  killed,  wounded,  prisoners,  and 
by  sickness — a  number  singularly  small,  when  it 
is  recollected  that,  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  campaign,  the  plague  raged  in  several  of  the 
towns  which  were  taken.  These  great  results 
were  sained  entirely  by  the  admirable  strata- 
getieal  skill  of  the  general,  and  the  courage  and 
perseverance  of  his  followerSb  The  annals  of 
Rome -in  ancient^  of  the  British  conquests  in 
India  in  modem  times»  contain  no  more  mem- 
,  Pontoo,  ©'•hie  story  illustrative  of  the  ascend- 
M7, 53j ;  «ncy  of  mind  over  matter,  of  intelli- 
Ann.  Hiat.  gence,  combination,  and  genius,  over  a 
iii- 105.     yugt  superiority  of  physical  strength.^ 

While  Asia  Minor  was  the  theatre  of  these 
glorious  exploits,  events,  perhaps 
PrepJsUons  of  *«*  distinguished  by  military  tal- 
Ufar  Turks  for  ent,  but  still  more  momentous  in 
die  rmmpai^m  their  consequences,  took  place  in 
Eu^*^  "*  European  Turkey.  The  forces  of 
either  party  had  there  been  much 
weakened  by  the  losses  of  the  preceding  cam- 
paign; but  great  efforts  were  made  on  both 
?ides  to  recruit  during  the  winter.  The  Turks 
were  so  much  reduced  by  the  departure  of  their 
troops  to  visit  their  homes,  according  to  their 
usual  custom  in  winter,  that  scarce  ten  thou- 
sand men  remained  in  Schumla ;  and  an  expe- 
dition which  the  Grand  Vizier  undertook,  with 
N'oT  28.  ■i**^<''^**'^d»*g*"***P''avadi,  intheend 
of  November,  led  to  no  result  The 
Mussulmans  returned  in  crowds  to  their  stand- 
ards, however,  when  spring  came  back,  and  the 
Grand  Vizier,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  had 
forty  thousand  men  in  the  intrenched  camp 
around  Schumla  ;  and  the  mostpressing  orders 
▼ere  sent  to  the  Pachas  of  Widdin,  Janina, 
Adrianople,  and  Scutari,  to  hasten  to  the  scene 


of  action  with  all  their  forcea  Had  they  duly 
obeyed  the  summons,  and  brought  their  con- 
tingents into  the  field,  there  would  have  been 
two  hundred  thousand  Ottomans  to  defend  the 
line  of  the  Balkan,  and  the  Russians  would 
have  attempted  in  vain  to  cross  it  But  some 
held  back  from  disaffection,  part  from  the  in- 
delible tardiness  of  the  Ottoman  character.  The 
Pacha  of  Widdin  delayed  obviously  from  treach- 
ery ;  and  the  Pacha  of  Scodra,  who  should  have 
appeared  with  thirty  thousand  men,  did  not 
come  up  till  the  campaign  was  over.  It  was 
too  evident  that,  in  Europe  as  in  Asia,  the 
deadly  feud  with  the  janizaries  had  paralyzed 
great  part  of  the  strength  of  the  empire.  The 
result  was,  that  the  Turks  had  not  above  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men  altogether  in  arms  in  Eu- 
rope to  meet  the  first  shock  of  war,  and  above  ' 
half  of  this  force  was  absorbed  in  the  fortresses 
on  the  Danube.  Of  the  forty  thousand  in 
Schumla  a  great  part  were  new  levies,  who  had 
never  seen  service,  and  had  been  broke  into  it 
byia  discipline  which  they  detested.  Many  of 
them,  instead  of  the  honorable  wounds  received 
in  war,  bore  on  their  faces  and  shoulders  the 
marks  of  the  blows  recently  inflicted  by  the 
drill-sergeants  in  the  course  of  instructing  them 
in  the  rudiments  of  the  military  art — an  indig- 
nity which  an  old  janizary  or  spahi 
would  have  instantly  resented  with  ioY^ISSf*"*' 
the  death  of  his  tormentor.*  ^''  ^^' 

The  Russians  turned  the  breathing-time  af- 
forded them  by  the  cessation  of  hos-  ..n 
tilities  in  winter  to  much  better  ac-  prepara- 
count;  and  the  length  of  time  which  tiona  of 
the  war  had  now  lasted  had  enabled  ^^®  ^"'' 
them  to  bring  up  their  distant  forces  ""*"• 
and  reserves  to  the  theatre  of  war.  The  vast 
array  of  a  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand 
men,  which  had  crossed  the  Danube  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  campaign,  had  melted 
away  to  half  that  number  before  its  close,  by 
fatigue,  sickness,  and  the  sword.  Of  these 
forty  thousand,  under  General  Roth,  lay  be- 
tween Hirchova,  Pravadi,  and  Varna;  fifteen 
thousand,  under  General  Geismar,  were  in 
Little  Wallachia,  and  the  remainder  in  obser- 
vation before  the  fortresses  still  held  by  the 
Turks  on  the  Danube,  or  in  keeping  up  the 
communications.  This  force  was  obviously  in- 
ade<juate  to  attempt  any  offensive  movement 
against  an  enemy  so  strongly  posted  as  the 
Turks  were  on  the  Danube  ana  the  Balkan; 
but  before  the  winter  was  over  they  received 
very  great  reinforcementa  No  less  than  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  on  paper 
at  least,  were  drawn  from  the  army  of  the 
south,  under  General  Sacken,  and  twenty  thou- 
sand hardy  Cossacks  came  up  from  Bessarabia. 
At  least  a  third,  however,  must  be  deducted 
from  these  numbers  for  non-effective,  and  if  to 
this  the  losses  from  sickness  and  fatigue  are 
added,  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  seventy 
thousand  effective  men  were  added  to  the  Rus- 
sian army.  Tlius  they  began  the  campaign 
with  at  least  a  hundrea  and  fifty  thousand  men 
in  Bulgaria  and  on  the  line  of  the  Danube — 
an  immense  force,  consideriuff  its  discipline  and 
experience,  the  command  of  the  sea  which  it 
possessed,  and  the  prestige  derived  from  a  long 
series  of  victories  it  enjoyed.  It  had  with  it 
five  hundred  and  forty  guns,  and  provisions  for 
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the  immense  host  for  two  months  were  stored 
on  the  Danube.  Add  to  this,  that  it«  generals 
had  become  acquainted,  by  the  experience  of 
1  chesney,  ^^^  preceding  campaign,  with  the 
301 ;  Ann.'  tactics  and  mode  of  combating  the 
Hj»'-  J";  Turks,  and  that  the  army  was  incom- 
Moikt,  '  parabiy  better  provided  with  camels, 
Feldzug  norses,  magazines,  stores^  and  imple- 
von  1828-  ments  requisite  for  the  war,  than  it 
29, 106.  jj^j  ever  been  on  any  former  occasion.' 
Encouraged  by  the  growing  superiority  of 
I  ]  3  tliei r  force,  the  Russian  generals  were 
Operations  tempted  during  the  winter  to  iinder- 
duringthe  take  some  minor  operations  on  the 
winter.  coast,  which  were  not  without  their 
influence  on  the  general  issue  of  the  campaign, 
and  might  have  revealed  to  the  Turkish  gen- 
erals the  quarter  in  which  the  most  serious 
effort  against  them  was  to  be  expected.  Count 
Langeron,  so  well  known  in  the  last  war  be- 
tween Russia  and  France,  having  collected  eight 

Jan  24    ^^^^^^^^  ™^^  ^^  ^^^  ^°^  ^^  January, 
made  an  attack  on  the  Turkish  in- 
trenched posts  at  Kale  and  Tuiiioid,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube,  between  Roudschuck 
and  Widdin.    The  first  was  taken  with  thirty 
guns  in  the  first  assault ;  the  second  held  out, 
but  was  at  length  reduced  by  regular  approach- 
Feb  11    ®9  ^'i^*^®  11^  February.     Ninety-eight 
pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  their  hands 
on  the  walls ;  the  garrison,  two  thousand  five 
hundred  strong,  was  permitted  to  retire  to 
Roudschuck.     This  success  led  to  the  capture 
of  a  flotilla  of  thirty  gun-boats  on  the  Danube, 
Feb  18   ^^^^  Nicopolis,  a  few  days  after,  which 
gave  them  the  entire  command  of  that 
portion  of  the  river.     A  still  more  important 
acquisition  was  the  castle  of  Sizepolis,  a  strong- 
hold situated  on  a  rock  projecting  into  the  Black 
Sea,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Say  of  Bourgas, 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Balkan.     It  yielded 
in  a  few  hours  to  the  simple  cannonade  of  some 
Russian  vessels  of  war,  the  garrison,  consistinff 
of  one  thousand  Albanians,  having  eYacuated 
the  place.     The  Russians  immediate- 
Jot'^SSS  ;     ^y  landed,  took  possession  of  the  fort, 
Ann.  Hist,  and  strengthened  its  works,  too  hap- 
xii.  353,       py  to  become  so  easily  masters  of  a 
wr/'m^  little  Gibraltar,  on  the  sea-coast,  with- 
in  the  vaunted  line  of  the  Balkan.* 
The  success  of  Wittgenstein  in  the  preceding 
^j^  campaign  against  the  Turks  in  £u- 

Retir«ment  of  rope  had  not  been  such  as  to  justi- 
Wittgenstein,  fy  his  being  retained  in  the  com- 
"lnt*S?Dil"-  ^*^^  He  was  allowed  to  retire 
Sfch  to  the*"  accordingly,  a  step  rested  on  his 
command-in-  age  and  infirmities;  and  he  re- 
cbief.  ceived  for  his  successor  Count  Dije- 

BrrcH,  the  chief  of  his  staff,  whose  great  abili- 
ties and  success  in  the  succeeding  campaign 
fully  justified  the  Emperor's  choice.*     Witt- 


genstein retired  in  FebruaTy,  with  the  thanks 
of  the  Emperor  for  '*  his  distinguished  ^  >.  v- 
services  in  the  career  of  glory,  and  for  *  '  '' 
those  which  he  had  rendered  in  the  preceding 
winter,  by  organizing  the  army  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  insure  victory  in  the  succeeding  cam- 
paign.** Diebitch,  in  an  order  of  the  day,  at 
the  same  time,  in  announcing  his  taking  the 
command,  expressed  himself  in  flattering  terms 
to  his  respectable  predecessor,  "whose  ad- 
vanced years  deprived  him  of  the  pleasure  of 
again  combating  the  enemy;  but  nothing  is 
impossible  to  the  Russian  warriors,  i  ^.n.  Hist. 
when  they  combat  for  their  faith,  xii.  357, 
their  honor,  and  their  country."*         ^• 

The  decisive  superiority  of  the  Russians  at 
sea,  both  in  the  Mediterranean  and        jj^ 
the  Euxine,  gave  them  a  very  great  Narai  foreea 
advantage,    which    threatened    to  oftbeRoa- 
starve  Constantmople  itself  into  an  ^  JJ^"** 
early  submission,  and  deprived  the 
Turks  of  all  possibility  of  transporting  their 
troops  or  magazines  by  water ;  a  difficulty  of 
the  very  greatest  magnitude  in  a  country  so 
destitute  of  practicable  roads  as  Turkey,  both 
in  Europe  and  Asia.     Admiral  Greig,  with  nine 
sail  of  tne  line,  five  frigates,  and  twenty-eight 
corvettes,  carrying  1666  guna,  blockaded  the 
Bosphorus ;  while  Admiral  Hamclin,  with  eight 
sail  of  the  line,  seven  frigates,  and  seventeen 


*  Like  80  many  of  the  generals  in  the  Russian  service, 
Diebitch  is  a  (breigncr.  He  was  bom  on  13th  May,  1785, 
at  Grossleippe,  in  Prussian  Silesia,  of  an  ancient  fhmily, 
and  received  his  military  education  at  the  school  of  cadets 
In  Berlin.  In  1805,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  entered  the 
Russian  service  as  ensign  in  the  grenadier  guards,  where 
his  talents  and  courage  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  He  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Austerlitz. 
and,  being  wounded  in  the  right  hand,  he  did  not  leave  the 
field,  but  took  his  sword  in  bis  left,  for  which  he  was  re- 
warded by  a  sabre  of  honor  from  the  Czar.  He  signalized 
himself  also  at  the  battles  of  Eyiauand  Friedland,  for  his 
conduct  on  which  occasions  ho  received  a  company,  and 


was  decorated  by  the  orders  of  St.  George  of  Russia  and 
of  Merit  in  Prussia.  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  he  profited 
by  his  leisure  to  study  the  military  ari,  especially  straiefr, 
in  which  he  soon  made  such  progress  as  procured  for  blin 
a  situation  on  the  staif.  In  the  war  of  1812  he  was  at- 
tached to  Wittgenstein's  corps,  and  distinguished  iiimadf 
on  the  1 8th  October  in  the  defense  of  a  bridge,  which  pre- 
served fhmi  destruction  an  entire  corps,  and  won  for  him 
the  rank  of  major-general.  In  the  retreat  he  fUlowed  the 
Prussian  general  D'York  with  eighteen  hundred  horsp, 
and  by  his  prudent  conduct  contributed  much  to  the  im- 
portant defection  of  that  general  with  his  corps,  which 
ensued.  In  1813  he  was  made  chief  of  the  stalT  to  Wht- 
genstein,  .then  in  command  of  the  grand  allied  army,  a 
situation  of  the  very  hiffhest  importance  ;  and  he  was  one 
of  those  who  conducted  the  secret  treaty  of  Reichentech, 
concluded  on  14th  June,  1813,  between  the  allied  powers. 
He  evinced  great  talents  at  the  battle  of  Dresden,  where 
he  had  a  horse  shot  under  him ;  and  distinguished  him- 
self so  much  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  that  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander  in  person  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1813,  when  the  memorable  conference  took  place 
to  consider  whether  the  Allies  should  advance  to  Paris, 
when  Napoleon  moved  on  Arcis-sur-Aube,  he  was  one  of 
those  who  most  strenuously  supported  the  advance  to  the 
French  capital  which  led  to  such  important  results.  Ar- 
rived on  the  heights  of  Montmartre,  Alexander  publicly 
embraced  him,  and  decorated  him  with  the  order  of  St. 
Alexander  Newski.  After  the  peace  of  1814  he  returned 
to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  married  a  niece  of  Barclay  de 
Tolly,  and  was  soon  after  summoned  to  the  Congrees  of 
Vienna,  and  appointed  chief  of  the  staflT  of  the  first  army. 
After  this  he  became  so  great  a  ftivorite  with  Alexander 
that  he  accompanied  him  on  all  his  travds,  and  attended 
his  death-bed  at  Taganrog  in  1885.  He  was,  (Mm  his  de- 
votion to  the  imperial  fhmily,  singled  out  for  the  peculiar 
vengeance  of  the  conspirators  at  that  time,  and  was  to 
have  been  carried  oft*  or  dispatched  with  the  Empoor 
and  Grand  Duke.'  On  occasion  of  the  revoltof  tbeguards 
at  St.  Petersburg,  he  exhibited  a  rare  combination  of  tajent 
and  prudence ;  and  he  was  dispatched  afterward  to  Mos- 
cow, to  attend  the  remains  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to 
St.  Petersburg.  When  the  war  broke  out  in  1828,  he  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  staff  to  Wittgenstein's  army ;  ana 
in  February  1829.  to  succeed  him  in  the  chief  conunaofl. 
His  strategetical  talents  were  very  great,  and  hate  wot 
for  him  a  lasting  place  in  European  fhme ;  and  tus  em- 
ness  and  courage  were  d  UnUe  epreuve.  But  his  '''^P^' 
tion  was  warm,  and  his  temper  irritable,  which  fj""*" 
times  led  him  into  excesses ,  and  in  the  end.  as  v"'  ^J^ 
pear  in  the  sequel,  occasioned  his  death  iff  the  P''''"^^ 
life.— See  Biographie  Universelle,  Supf^^emaU^  U^'-  <'"' 
471  (Diebitch.) 
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corv'eitM,  ahiit  io  the  Dardenellea.  The  Turks 
and  EgrptiaoB,  whose  marine  had  beea  totally 
rnmedoy  the  battle  of  Navarino,  had  no  force 
capable  of  meeting  these  fleets ;  the  whole  ships 
rematniiig  in  the  harbor  of  ConstaQtinople  in 
the  spring  of  1829  were  four  sail  of  the  line, 
two  frigatea,  and  six  correttos ;  and  the  Egyp- 
tian fleets  consisting  of  one  ship  of  the  line,  six 
f.'ijratea.  and  nine  corvettes,  was  cut  off  from 
tlieoi  by  the  blockade  of  the  Dardanelles,  and 
rendered  no  service  whatever  during  the  cam- 
pai-jn.  Thus  the  entire  command  of  the  sea, 
>  An.  ITiat.  "^ith  all  its  inestimable  consequences, 
1 1.  300,  fell  to  the  Russians  during  the  whole 
^^-  remainder  of  the  war.* 

The  Rnasian  plan  of  the  campaign,  based  on 
l](l^  the  possession  of  Varna  and  the 

RBflPian'plaa  command  of  the  Black  Sea,  was  to 
or  tiM  cam-  besiege  Silistria,  Roiidschuck,  and 
TurS»hand  Schumla,  and,  having  made  them- 
nrpuise  of  the  selves  masters  of  thtoe  places,  to 
u:t«r  at  Size-  push  across  the  Balkan  by  the 
P^^^  eastern  valleys  between  the  last 

of  these  fortresses  and  the  sea.  The  fort  of 
>i2epolJs  was  of  great  value  in  this  view,  as  it 
was  a  stronghold  tntfUn  the  Balkan  range,  and 
by  means  of  its  harbor  enabled  the  Russians 
Vi  communicate  with  their  fleet  in  the  Black 
:>ea,  and  receive  supplies  from  Galatz  and 
OJessa.  The  Turkish  generals,  impi*essed  with 
the  importance  of  Schumla  in  all  preceding 
campaigns^  were  persuaded  that  it  would  be 
of  equal  importance  in  the  one  which  was  ap- 
proaching, and  used  all  their  efforts  to  concen- 
trate as  lai^e  a  force  as  possible  wi^in  its 
walls.  They  thus  stripped  the  eastern  defiles 
of  the  Balkan  of  nearly  all  its  defenders ;  and 
only  three  thousand  men  were  left  in  charge 
of  the  passes  leading  from  Varna  and  Pravadi 
across  the  mountains.  They  were  aware,  how- 
erer«  of  the  value  of  Sizepolis,  and  fitted  out 
an  expedition  to  recover  it  By  a  sudden  as- 
.  ^  ^  sault  at  daybreak  on  the  9th  April,  they 
^  '  succeeded  m  breaking  into  the  fort,  and 
surprising  part  of  the  garrison.  But  a  portion 
of  It  ralliea  with  such  vigor  that  the  Turks  in 
their  turn  were  expelled  from  the  works,  with 
the  loss  of  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Encouraged 
by  this  success,  the  garrison  of  Sizepolis  made 
an  attack  on  Antiochia,  which  was  repulsed 
with  equal  loss;  but  the  Russians,  notwith- 
standing, maintained  themselves  in  the  former 
i:nportant  post,  which  they  held  to  the  end  of 
the  campaign.  Irritated  beyond  endurance  by 
the  establiikhment  of  a  Muscovite  post  within 
twenty-five  leagues  of  the  capital,  the  Sultan 
ordered  the  Turkish  fleet,  consisting  of  four 
•hipa  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  and  a  few  cor- 
vettes, to  issue  from  the  Bosphorus  and  en- 
deavor to  retake  it  They  fell  in  with  a  Rus- 
sian frigate,  the  Raphael,  of  forty-five  guns, 
y^  ^  which  they  took,  and  brought  back  in 
triumph  to  Constantinople.  The  un- 
wonted spectacle  of  a  naval  tnumph  excited 
the  utmost  enthusiasm  in  the  capital,  which 
was  increased  a  few  days  after  by  the  arrival, 
during  the  suspension  of  the  block- 
ade, of  a  valuable  convoy  of  wheat 
from  Natolia,  for  ttie  use  of  iti  in- 
habitantit.'  But  these  transports 
were  of  short  duration;  for,  having 
ventured  upon  a  second  sortie  a  feiv 
Vol.  II.— II 
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days  after.  Admiral  Oreig  met  them  with  hia 
squadron  of  eight  line-of-battle  ships,  forced 
them  to  retire  within  the  Bosphorus,  and  re-es- 
tablished the  blockade  on  that  side,  which  was 
continued  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

The  violence  of  the  equinoctial  gales  and 
storms,  and  the  floods  of  the  Dan- 
ube, rendered  it  impossible  to  com-  commence- 
mence  the  campaign  till  the  begin-  meni  or  the 
ning  of  May,  by  which  time  the  campaijnoD 
forces  were  fully  brought  up  on  May  8. 
both  sides;  it  then  began  in  good 
earnest^  and  soon  became  of  great  importance. 
The  Russians  on  their  side  advancea  in  two 
huge  columns  to  the  Danube,  which  they  be- 
gan to  pass  at  Ilirchova  and  Kalavatnch,  im- 
mediately below  Silistria.  The  passage  was 
completed  in  imposing  style  on  the  10th,  and 
the  left  column  approached  that  fortress,  the 
sie^e  of  which  was  the  first  object  of  the  cam- 
paign. A  warm  action  of  cavalry  en- 
sued  on  the  17  th,  which  ended  in  the  *^  " 
Turks  being  driven  under  the  cannon  of  the 
place,  and  the  investment  was  commenced. 
General  Kouprianoff  being  stationed  at  Pra- 
vadi with  eignt  thousand  ipen,  to  keep  up  the 
communication  of  the  forces  under  General 
Roth,  near  Varna,  with  those  which  were  di- 
rected against  Silistria.  Redschid  Pacha,  who 
had  recently  been  called  from  Greece  to  the 
important  station  of  Grand  Vizier,  had  collect- 
ed forty  thousand  men  in  Schumla ;  and  be  re- 
solved to  commence  the  campaign  by  an  attack 
on  Pravadi,  preparatory  to  an  attempt  to  re- 
gain Varna.  lie  issued,  accordingly,  with  ten 
thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse  to  com- 
mence operations,  but  before  reaching  Pravadi 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  make  an  attack  on 
a  post  the  Russians  had  establish-  ^^^^  ^^.^^  „ 
cd  and  fortified  with  redoubts  at  ^m^  365:'  Val.  ' 
I^ki-Arnautlar,  three  miles  from  410,412-  Ches- 

Pravadi,    where    six    batUlions  "fy,:  J^Ji^o?: 
™        ^     4.    1  I  Molkt,  120,  121. 

were  posted.*  *      ' 

The  attack  was  commenced  by  the  Turkish 
troops  with  great  resolution,  and  ^jg 
such  success  that  victory  appeared  Bloody  coin- 
certain,  when  they  were  assailed  in  bais  ai  Eski- 
flank  by  General  Wachter,  who  AniauUar. 
came  up  with  three  thousand  foot  and  eight 
hundred  Cossacks  from  tiie  side  of  Dew  no, 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  driven  back  to- 
ward Pravadi.  But  the  Grand  Vizier  on  his 
side  also  had  summoned  up  reinforcements  from 
Schumla;  and  they  met  the  victorious  Rus- 
sians as  they  were  pursuing  the  Turks  from 
Eski-Arnautlar.  Instantly  Uiree  tliousand  Ot- 
toman horse,  in  nplendid  condition,  having  as 
yet  experienced  none  of  the  fatigues  of  the 
campaign,  threw  themselves,  with  loud  cries^ 
on  two  Russian  battalions  which  headed  the 
pursuit  The  Muscovites  were  assailed  before 
they  had  time  to  form  square;  the  rush  was  irre- 
sistible, and  they  were  almost  all  cut  to  pieces, 
with  their  brave  commander.  General  Rynden. 
The  four  rcniaiuin<^  Russian  battalions  seem- 
ed lost;  and  so  thoy  would  have  been,  if  it 
had  been  possible  to  keep  the  Turks  better  in 
hand.  But,  intoxicated  by  their  success,  they 
dispersed  to  plunder  and  behead  the  slain,  and 
this  gave  a  breathing-time  to  the  battalions  in 
rear,  who  retreated  to  a  rising  ground,  where 
they  succeeded  in  maintaining  themselves  tUl 
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Qeoeral  Roth,  by  a  flank  movement,  vhich 
Uireatened  to  cut  them  off  from  Schumla, 
obliged  them  to  retire  to  the  intrenched  eamp 
bdbre  that  fortress.  In  this  desperate  affair 
the  loss  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal, 
amoantine  to  about  two  thousand  men  to  each 
party,  and  each  had  some  standards  to  exhibit, 
wrested  from  their  antagonists  in  fair  fight ;  but 
the  Russians,  upon  the  whole,  justly  claimed  the 
advantage^  as  tliey  had  succeeded  in  maintain- 
» Valentini  418  '^8  *'^®  position  of  Eski-Amautlar, 
413;  Ann.  falst!  and  compelling  their  opponents 
xii.  364, 365;  to  withdraw  to  the  intrenched 
Molkt,  124-7.  camp  in  front  of  Schumla.' 
On  the  same  day  on  which  these  bloody  con- 
flicts took  place  between  Schumla 
Commence-  *°^  Pravadi,  the  investment  of  Silis- 
mentofthe  tri a  was  effected.  This  town,  which 
■ieg«  of  Silis-  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

una  ana  118         T^nniiKn      tiaoi*    f.liA    ftrimmannATnAnf. 


description. 


Danube,  near  the  commencement 
of  its  deltf^  contained,  in  1829, 
twenty-nine  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom 
nearly  six  thousand  were  enrolled  among  the 
armed  defenders  of  the  place.  It  is  imperfect- 
ly fortified,  and  is  commanded  by  some  heights 
on  the  outside,  especially  to  tne  southwest 
There  are  ten  fronts,  each  of  which  has  an  ex- 
tremely long  curtain  and  two  small  bastions, 
which  give  a  flanking  fire  to  the  ditch.  The 
Boarp  and  counterscarp  have  scarcely  a  per- 
penaicular  of  fifteen  feet^  but  the  former  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  hurdle  parapet,  with  a  strong 
row  of  palisades  rising  above  its  crest  on  the 
inner  siae.  There  is  a  low  and  very  imperfect 
glacis,  but  no  covered-way  or  outworks,  except- 
ing three  exterior  redoubts  on  the  land  side 
and  two  toward  the  river,  which  cover  the 
vessels  anchored  under  the  walls.  Such  had 
been  the  supineness  of  the  Turks  during  the 
winter,  that  they  had  made  no  attempt  to  de- 
molish or  injure  the  approaches  made  by  the 
Russians  during  the  preceding  campaign,  so 
that  when  they  returned  on  this  occasion  they 
marched  into  the  old  works  and  trenches  as  if 
they  had  only  evacuated  them  on  the  preceding 
day.  It  may  readily  be  conceived  now  this 
marvelous  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  Otto- 
mans facilitated  the  operations  of  the  next 
siege.  The  besieging  force  was  thirty-five 
thousand  strong,  and  Diebitch  was  at  the  head 
of  a  covering  army  of  forty  thousand,  a  little 
in  advance  toward  Schumla.  The  garrison,  ex- 
«  Chtm  39  ^^^s*^^  ^^  *^^®  armed  inhabitants, 
40-  Aa^liisu  "^as  nearly  ten  thousand,  com- 
xii'  365 ;  Val.  manded  by  Achmet  Pacha,  a  man 
fU'  111 '  **°^^'*  of  determined  resolution  and  tried 
^^*  13*-  ability." 

Diebitch  prosecuted  the  siege  of  this  fortress 
120.  vith  the  utmost  vigor,  while  a 

Ffrat  operations  powerfiil  flotilla,  issuing  from  the 

Redlfchid  Pa"****  ^^^^  ^^^  **^  ***°  "^®''»  ^"*^  ^^^ 
cha'smovemcnt  besieged  off  from  all  communica- 
spinstPravadj.  tion  by  water  on  the  west  His 
May  28.  approaches  were  directed  chiefly 

against  a  homwork  which  the  Turks  had  con- 
structed on  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  the 
front  to  which  it  was  attached.  But  the  be- 
sieged made  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  recourse 
was  of  necessity  had  to  the  tedious  processes  of 
tap  and  mine ;  and  the  inundations  of  the  Dan- 
ube rendered  the  progress  of  both  during  the 
first  week  of  the  siege  extremely  slow.    This 


circumstance,  joined  to  the  checkered  success 
which  ))ad  attended  the  Ottoman  arms  in  the 
combats  of  the  17  th  nt  Eski-Amautlar,  induced 
the  Grand  Vizier  to  conceive  a  grand  plan, 
which  mi^ht,  if  successful,  be  attended  with 
decisive  eftects  upon  the  issue  of  the  campaign. 
This  was  nothing  less  than  to  move  out  of 
Schumla,  with  nearly  the  whole  troops  assem- 
bled there,  against  rravadi,  where  only  eight 
thousand  men  were  left  in  garrison,  who,  it  was 
thought,  might  with  ease  be  overcome  by  the 
superior  force  brought  against  them.  Impress- 
ed with  this  project;  which  he  hoped  would 
effectually  divert  the  enemy's  attention  from 
the  siege  of  Silistria,  and  probably  lead  to 
its  abandonment,  Redschid  Pacha  issued  from 
Schumla  on  the  28th  May,  at  the  head  of 
thirty-six  thousand  men,  and,  directing  his 
steps  across  the  hills,  he  reached  the  rugged 
ana  narrow  valley  in  which  Pravadi  stands, 
and  established  himself  in  front  of  the  western 
works  of  that  place  on  the  1st  June.  General 
Roth  reinforcea  the  garrison  bv  two  battalions, 
and  retired  with  the  bulk  of  liis  forces^  about 
ten  thousand  strong,  to  Koslodschi,  twenty 
miles  to  the  northward,  dispatching  at  the 
same  time  an  officer  with  the  intelligence  to 
Diebitch.  This  officer  had  orders  to  ride  as 
for  life  and  death ;  and  with  such  fidelity  did 
he  execute  his  mission  that  he  ^y..  * .  „. 
reached  the  head-quarters  of  the  cheaney"m  ' 
general-in-chief,  a  distance  of  Sll;  Ann.  Uist. 
eifihly  miUt,  in  twelve  hours,  J^^  ^i'  ^^^ 
without  changing  his  horse.*  ' 

Diebitch  no  sooner  heard  of  this  movement 
of  the  Grand  Vizier  against  Pra-         j-. 
vadi,  than  he  conceived,  and  in-  Diebitch  throwi 
stantly  carried  into  execution,  the  himaeiron  the 

brilliant  stroke  which  decided  tho  Turkiah  com- 
J    1         J  ji     municaUons. 

campaign,    and    has    deservedly 

given  him  a  very  high  place  in  the  archives  of 
military  fame.  This  was,  to  break  up  with  the 
bulk  or  the  covering  army  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Silistria,  and  to  move  direct  by  forced 
marches,  not  on  the  Grand  Vizier^s  force  in 
front  of  Eski-Arnautlar,  but  on  his  line  of  com- 
munication with  Schumla.  By  this  means  ho 
would  compel  the  Turks  either  to  abandon  the 
latter  fortress  entirely  to  its  feeble  garrison,  in 
which  case  it  could  make  no  defense,  or  to  fight 
their  way  back  to  it  through  the  Russian  army 
— a  contingency  more  likely  than  any  other  to 
lead  to  decisive  success,  as  the  Turkish  troops, 
however  zealous  and  brave,  had  not  yet  ac- 
qaired  the  consistency  requisite  to  enable  them 
to  perform  complicated  movements  under  iire 
in  the  open  field.  This  decision  was  no  sooner 
formed  oy  the  Russian  general  than  it  was 
acted  upon ;  and  on  the  5th  June,  accordingly, 
he  set  out  from  the  shores  of  the  jvalentini  421 
Danube  at  the  head  of  twenty  422;  Ann.  hist! 
thousand  men,  leaving  General  xii.S71;  Chcs- 
Krasowsky  to  continue  the  siege  M^ilf^fil^j^j 
of  Silistria.'  o    ,      ,      • 

Pravadi  stands  in  a  deep  and  narrow  valley, 
shut  in  on  either  side  by  mountain 
ridges  about  two  thousand  feet  in  DeacHptionof 
height,  the  offshoots  of  the  Balkan,  the  eonntry, 
and  which  runs  nearly  south  and  andmoTe- 
north,  the  stream  in  its  bottom  2Stei 
fiowing  to  the  Danube  from  that 
ridge.    It  forms  the  base  of  a  triangle  of  val- 
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leys,  of  which  the  one  aide  is  the  valley  of 
Ealagre  or  Newtscha,  and  the  third  that  of 
)larkovtseha»  the  apex  being  at  Madara,  a 
little  beyond  Euletcha.  Tims  Madara  was  the 
point  throogh  which  an  army,  taking  either 
of  the  valleys  between  that  of  Pravadi  and 
Scharala^  must  pass  in  moving  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  Thither,  accordingly,  Diebitch  di- 
rected his  footsteps ;  and  with  such  expedition 
did  he  march  that  Count  Pahlen,  with  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  established  himself  there  on  the 
9th  June.  Next  day  General  Roth,  who  had, 
by  skillfiilly  drawing  a  curtain  of  light  troops 
between  the  Ottomans  and  the  line  of  the  Rus- 
sian advance,  entirely  concealed  tlieir  move- 
ments from  .the  enemy,  by  a  rapid  forced 
march  effected  his  junction  with  Diebitch, 
thereby  raising  the  force  under  the  command 
of  the  latter  to  thirty-one  thousand  men,  and 
one  hundred  and  forty-six  guns.  The  Russian 
force  now  occupied  the  entrance  of  all  the  val- 
leys leading  from  Pravadi  to  Schumla,  so  as  en- 
tirely to  cut  off  the  Turks  from  their  retreat  to 
that  fortres^^  which  was  observed  by  four  bat- 
talions. But  the  Russian  army,  which  was 
1  cbesa^,  raised  by  the  Junction  of  Roth's 
213,  «14 ;  Va-  corps  to  forty-wur  battalions  and 
kmioi,  4a,  gf^y  gquadrons,  was  very  much 
Hwi.  xii.  371  scattered,  extending  from  Boulanik 
37*2 ;  Moikt,  by  Madai*a  to  near  Pravadi,  a  dis- 
"^  tance  of  twenty-five  miles.' 

A  line  of  such  extent,  in  a  country  where 
123.  the  roads  were  so  bad  and  the  com- 
Tarkigh  munieations  so  difficult,  presented  a 
mowmwgnta.  favorable  opportunity  for  striking  a 
decisive  blow  to  a  concentrated  enemy;  and 
had  Diebitch  been  in  presence  of  Napoleon  or 
Wellington,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  paid 
dear  for  his  temerit3\  But  no  danger  was  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  Turkish  commanders, 
who,  entirely  ifi^norant  of  what  was  going  for- 
ward on  their  line  of  communication,  remained 
quiet  before  Pravadi,  intent  only  on  insignifi- 
cant skirmishes  with  the  garrison.  A  combat 
between  the  advanced  guard  of  Diebitch,  under 
General  Kreutz,  and  a  body  of  Turkish  cavalry, 
on  the  evening  of  the  10th,  near  Jenibazar, 
first  made  the  Grand  Vizier  aware  of  his  dan- 
ger; and  from  some  prisoners  taken  he  learned 
the  astounding  news  that  his  communications 
with  Schumla  were "  entirely  cut  off.  Three 
lines  of  retreat  to  that  fortress  alone  existed — 
that  by  the  great  road  through  Madara,  which 
▼&§  in  the  irands  of  the  enemy,  and  could  not 
be  forced  without  a  general  battle ;  one  on  tlio 
right,  by  the  valley  of  Neftjo,  on  Jenibazar;  or 
on  the  left,  by  Kawarna  and  Marasj.  The  two 
last  offered  the  greatest  chances  of  passing  with- 
oat  serious  molestation  from  the  enemy.  But  the 
roads  by  these  routes  were  mere  mountain  paths, 
Tery  difficult  for  the  Turkish  artillery,  which 
mas  all  drawn  by  bullocks.  The  central  road, 
therefore,  by  Madara,  was  preferred ;  and  as  the 
Grand  Vizier  persisted  in  the  belief  that  he  had 
>  Cbemey.  only  the  corps  of  Roth  and  Rudiger 
«3,2I4;  Va-  to  deal  with  in  his  line  of  retreat^ 
SmTaii^*  he  anticipated  very  little  difficulty 
Hurt.  xii.  37J,  in  destroying  them,  and  re-entering 
^;  Moiki,  Schumla  by  the  great  road,  with  the 
138,  no.  trophies  of  victory  in  his  train. ** 

*  "  U  feul  UHijottrB  aux  litres  des  ehemins  larges,  parc« 
fttt  lew  onUlerie,  attelee  do  bulBes,  n'en  sannt  tuivn 


The  retreating  masses  of  the  Turks  first  came 
in  contact  with  the  Russian  advanced-       ^^ 
guard  at  the  debouch  of  the  defile  of  BatUe  of 
Tchirkvona.     It  consisted  of  five  bat-  KouJef- 
talions,   four  squadrons,  and  twelve  J^*;,    ' 
guns,    under   General    Otrotschenko,        *     " 
which  ha<l  been  ordered  to  mnko  a  reconnois- 
sance  on  the  Russian  right  to  discover  the  en- 
emy.    Instantly  a  battery  of  five  guns  was 
brought  up  by  the  Ottomans,   and  masked, 
while  a  body  of  three  thousand  horse  prepared 
to  charge  the  moment  the  masked  battery  was 
opened.     When  the  enemy  came  within  canis- 
ter range,  accordingly,  the  guns  opened,  the 
cavalry  charged,  and  the  Russian  horse  were' 
completely  routed,  witli  the  loss  of  four  hun- 
drea  killed  and  five  pieces  of  cannon.     Follow- 
ing up  their  charge,  the  Turkish  horse  next 
threw  themselves  on  the  squares  of  infantry,' 
each   composed   of  a   battalion.     Two    were 
broken  and  cut  to  pieces,  one  of  them  sixteen 
hundred  strong,   as   the  men  stood  in   their 
ranks,  where  they  perished  under  the  Turkish 
cimeters.*    Five  more  gima  were  also  taken. 
The  three  remaining  squares  with  difficulty 
made  their  way  back  to  the  valley  of  Koulep- 
TSCHA,   where   the   pursuit  of   the   Ottomans, 
who  were  rushing  through   the  vallev  with 
loud  shouts,  was  at  length  checked  \>y  the 
cross  fire  of  several  Russian  batteries  posted 
on  the  heights  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the 
firm  countenance   of  a   origade  of  infantry, 
which  was  suddenly  brought  up  to  the  scene 
of  danger  under  General  Pahlen.     By  their 
united  efforts  the  pursuit  of  the  Turks,  who  by 
this  time  had  become  a  disorderly  swarm,  was 
at  length  checked,  and  time  given  for  the  in- 
fantry which  hud  escaped  to  re-form.     Finding 
themselves  overm Ached,  the  Turkish  horse  re- 
tired OS  rapidly  as  they  had  advanced ;  but  in 
their  retreat  they  were  attacked  by  a  brigade^ 
of  Pahlen's  hussars,  and  thrown  into  i  Chesney 
uttcr  confusion.     They  regained  the  916, 210  ;* 
])osition  they  had  left  in  the  morning  SI?***^*^^*" 
with  heavy  loss,  and  after  having  Anif^ti, 
won   a  success  which,   if  properly  xii.  68 ; 
supported   by   the    Grand    Viziers  ^^9-  If*»*» 
reserve,  wouhl  not  only  have  entire-  4*5*4^. 
ly  cleared  the  road  to  Schumla,  but  Molkt,  140, 
achieved  a  glorious  victory.  >  141. 

The  battle  had  now  lasted  four  hours^  and 
both   parties,  exhausted  with  fa-  .«. 

tigue,  took  a  short  repose  during  Fresh diipori- 
tiie  burning  noon  of  the  dog>days.  tions  of  Dle- 
The  Turkish  troops,  resting  under  ****^^- 
the  shade  of  their  thickets,  remained  motion- 
less, as  did  the  Russian  which  had  been  en- 

d'etroits.  11  parait  que  des  prejugds  naiionaux  enracinea 
s'opposent  d  toute  espeee  d'am^Uoration.  Us  croiralent 
avilir  le  noble  cheval  en  Tattelani.  On  sail  qu'il  est  da 
natural  du  Turc  d'avoir  plaa  d*egard  pour  lea  animaux  ds 
predilection  que  pour  les  bomnies.  11  n^eat  point  de  leor 
usage  do  Tairo  ce  qui  est  neoessaire  pour  faciliter  le  traoa-. 
port,  de  graiaser  leurs  rouea  on  leurs  easieux  ;  car,  dit  la 
lol  du  Prophde,  '11  n'y  a  que  des  voleura  et  dea  malfhi- 
tcurs  qui  i^ent  dans  le  silence  et  en  secret,  aur  dea  ehe- 
mins defbndua.  tandia,  qu*un  \Tai  Muaaulman  va  toiiyours 
aana  crainte,  ovpc  un  bruit  convenable,  et  partoui  avec 
det  esaieux  monto,  qtumd  it  est  e»  voiture.* " — Valbs- 
Tiifi,  425. 

*  "  According  to  the  account  given  to  the  author  by  a 
Ruaaian  officer  who  was  in  the  battle  (Lieutenant  SchauP- 
up),  two  oT  the  aquarea  were  broken,  and  one  of  them, 
sixteen  hundred  in  number,  of  Murom's  foment,  was  oi- 
tirely  cut  to  pieces  aa  the  men  atood  in  their  ranks.  Six 
guns  were  also  taken."— Chsbnsy,  S19. 
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Sged.  But  Diebiteh,  perceiving  that  he  had 
e  whole  Tarkish  army  in  his  front,  with  their 
backs  to  Pravadi  and  their  laces  to  Schumla, 
resolved  to  l>ring  on  a  decisive  battle.  He 
accordingly,  without  losing  an  instant^  drew 
together  every  disposable  man  and  gun  to 
strengthen  the  centre,  which  was  d  e?iei*al  on 
the  high-road,  a  little  in  front  of  Madara,  be- 
tween Kouleftscha  and  Salpija.  Twenty-four 
battalions  and  a  body  of  hussars  were  kept  in 
reserve,  to  be  at  hand  in  case  of  disaster,  and 
observe  the  garrison  of  Schumla,  which  might 
possibly  attempt  a  sally  during  the  action. 
The  remainder  of  the  army,  consisting  of 
twenty  battalions  and  forty  squadrons,  with 
the  whole  artillery,  numbering  a  hundred  and 
ten  guns,  in  fronts  was  thus  disposed:  Generals 
Both  and  ZoU  were  ordered  to  advance  against 
the  enemy's  front;  while  a  division,  under  Kul- 
itza,  was  detached,  by  a  circuitous  mountain- 
path,  without  cavfdry  or  artillery,  to  threaten 
lis  rear,  when  the  action  was  once  thoroughly 
QDgaged.  In  the  front  of  all  was  the  horse- 
«rV«i  tl  •  artillery  of  Arnoldi,  consisting  of 
488, 42tt°Die-  twenty-four  pieces,  supi)orted  by 
itch's  Dis-  Pahlen's  guns,  thirty-five  in  num- 
patch.  Ann.  i,^^,  which  opened  a  terrible  fire 
SM.Hist.;  of  round  shot,  and  then  canister, 
ClftoiDey,  290,  on  the  enemy's  position,  and  de- 
g3;  Molkt,  servedly  earned  a  historic  name 
911, 144.  ^^  ^j^  memorable  occasion.' 

The  Turkish  artillery  consisted  in  all  of  fifty- 
]26.  six  pieces ;  and  being  entirely  drawn 

Victory  of  the  by  oxen,  it  was  little  better  than 
Busflians.  batteries  of  position,  and  wholly 
unable  to  reply  with  efifect  to  the  concentrated 
fire  which  the  Ilussian  guns,  all  drawn  by  horses, 
brought  to  bear  on  this  decisive  point  Accord- 
ingly, the  Ottomans  suifered^'ery  severely  from 
the  fire  of  the  Russian  guns,  which  at  length,  to 
the  number  of  a  hundred,  were  brought  to  the 
front,  and  were  sending  round  shot  and  canis- 
ter among  their  lines.  The  young  soldiers,  of 
whom  there  were  a  great  number  on  the  Turk- 
ish side,  at  length  began  to  grow  nervous  with 
the  incessant  crash  of  the  branches  above  their 
heads,  as  well  as  the  fearful  chasms  which  the 
■hot  made  in  their  own  ranks.  But,  notwith- 
atanding  this,  they  made  good  the  position  till 
l^ve  o'clock,  when  three  Turkish  caissons  hav- 
ing accidently  exploded  in  tlie  centre  of  their 
line,  a  sudden  panic  arose,  and  the  whole  army 
fled  in  confusion.  Entangled  in  the  rocks  and 
thickets  among  which  it  was  placed,  the  artil- 
lery could  not  oe  brought  off,  and  forty  pieces, 
vith  three  mortars,  were  taken  in  the  first 
^arge  of  the  victorious  Russians,  who,  with 
loud  shouts,  now  broke  in  on  all  sides,  and 
pursued  the  fugitives  with  the  utmost  vigor, 
jvive  thousand  were  slain  in  the  battle  and  pur^ 
suit,  fifteen  hundred  were  made  prisoners,  and 
»  Vatentlni  'i^ore  than  half  the  fugitives  threw 
4fi9, 430;  Die-  away  their  arms,  and  never  were 
bitch's  Dis-  seen  again.  But  the  victory  was 
Stat**  xu"  68  V  ^^  meAns  bloodless  to  the  Rus- 
09,  and  373 ;'  ^lans ;  for  they  had  to  lament  the  loss 
Chesney,  SSI,  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  killed 
SJ'lSJr*''*'  and  a  thousand  wounded,  chiefly 
*  in  the  early  part  of  the  action.' 

Had  Diebitch  been  aware  of  the  extent  of 
the  disaster  which  had  been  sustained  by  the 
Turk^  or,  even  without  knowing  it,  had  he  pos- 


sessed the  energy  of  Kapoleon  or  Paskewitch, 
he  would  have  put  himself  at  the  ,^ 
head  of  his  reserve,  which  had  not  Meaaores  or 
been  engaged,  that  very  night,  and  Diebitch  aA- 
moved  direct  upon  Schumla,  which  jj^iJ*.jf*^'' 
would,  in  that  event,  have  proved 
an  easy  conquest  The  ffarrison  had  made  a 
sally  during  the  battle,  which  had  at  first  been 
attended  with  some  success;  but  it  was  at 
length  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  It  was  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  that  important  fortress 
would  have  fallen  in  the  firbt  tumult  of  vic- 
tory; the  more  especially  as  the  garrison,  in 
its  hurried  retreat,  abandoned  some  of  the 
exterior  redoubts,  which  had  proved  such 
serious  impediments  in  the  preceding  cam- 
paign. But  the  Russian  general,  though  pro- 
foundly versed  in  strategy,  as  his  recent  march 
from  the  Danube  evinced,  was  not  equally 
master  of  tactics;  and,  above  all,  he  was  not 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  value  of  time  in  war, 
and  the  importance  of  the  utmost  vigor  in 
carrying  into  execution  Uie  able  designs  which 
he  had  formed.  Ue  contented  bimfelf,  there- 
fore, with  simply  driving  the  garrison  back  ioto 
the  inner  works,  and  dispatched  Roth, 
on  the  12th,  to  Marash,  in  order  to  inter-  *' 
cept  the  retreating  Ottomans.  General  Mnta- 
doff,  who  commanded  the  advanced  guard,  fell 
in,  near  that  place,  with  fifteen  hundred  Turk- 
ish cavalry,  who  were  supported  by  the  fire 
of  three  redoubts  constructed  in  18*28.  They 
held  the  post  till  the  arrival  of  the  Ru^ian 
artillery  obliged  them  to  evacuate  it,  which 
thev  did  not  do  till  the  greater  part  of  (hem 
haa  been  put  to  the  sword.  Their  defense, 
however,  gave  time  for  the  Grand  Vizier  to 
pass  with  six  thousand  horse,  and  he  reached 
Schumla,  by  a  circuitous  route,  on  the  mon.ing 
of  the  18th.  The  infantry,  who  had  been  join- 
ed by  the  troops  left  in  the  lines  before  Pravadi, 
came  in  on  tnat  and  the  succeeding  dav,  hy 
scrambling  through  the  rocks  and  woods*;  but 
then  appeared  the  magnitude  of  the  „ 
loss  they  had  sustained.  The  Grand  430^^;  Ann. 
Vizier  could  only  muster  twelve  Uis't.  zii.  373^ 
thousand  foot-soldiers  and  six  thou-  |^J;  £?^?v^' 
sand  horse,  with  twelve  g^s — ^the  biich^i  Dili"^ 
poor  remains  of  forty  thousand  men  patch,  Ann 
and  fifty -six  guns,  wnich  had  issued  Hi^t.  xii.  C9, 
from  the  place,  in  fine  order,  a  jj^  ^^^^ 
few  days  before.*  * 

This'brilliant  expedition  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  rctnrded,  but  did  not  sus-  ]i^ 
pend,  the  siege  in  bilistria.  By  the  PropvM  of 
end  of  Mny  all  the  outworks  had  tl»c  k«'Pc  of 
been  carried ;  and  on  the  11th  June  f^'VSi*''' ""* 
the  third  parallel  was  completed, 
and  the  fire  of  the  breaching  batteries  was  60 
effective  that  they  completely  silenced  ihnt  of 
the  enemy  opposed  to  tnem.  Cn  the  following 
night  the  sap  was  run  up  close  to  the  covcrt-d- 
way,  and  mii.es  were  run  under  t*  blow  it  into 
the  ditch.  Still  the  Turks  made  a  ntost  gailsnt 
defense,  notwithstanding  the  discoumgement 
produced  by  the  victors-  of  Kouleftscha;  and 
at  day-break  on  the  19m  they  made  a  general 
sortie,  which  was  in  the  outset  attended  vith 
such  success  that  the  Russians  were  er  pry  where 
driven  back  to  their  batteries,  and  the  ground 
lost  was  not  regained  till  noon  on  the  fol-  j^^^  jj 
lowing  day.    On  the  next  night  the  be- 
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■iegers  threw  a  number  of  rockets  into  the  town, 
whieh, setting  it  on  fire  iu  several  places,  diffnsed 
^oeral  consternation.  The  arrival  of  Diebitch 
at  the  besiegers*  lines,  on  the  next  day,  aug- 
mented their  vigor ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fbrtresd,  seeing  uo  chance  of  being  relieved,  be- 
sieged the  governor  with  petitions  for  a  oapitu- 
lation.  Their  entreaties,  however,  were 
JuM  so.  g^rQ]y  refused,  utill  the  80th  June, when 
a  great  mine  under  the  rampart  having  been  ex- 
ploded, made  a  yawning  breach  in  it,  which  by 
the  concentric  fire  of  tbo  Russian  artillery  was 
soon  rendered  practicable.  Seeing  further  re- 
sistance hopeless,  the  two  pachas  who  com- 
manded in  the  town  agreed  to  surrender.  The 
troops  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  to  the 
number  of  eight  thousand  laid  down  their  anus. 
There  were  found  on  the  ramparts  two  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  pieces  of  eannon,  besides  thirty- 
one  on  board  ttie  flotilla  in  the  harbor;  and 
thirty-eight  standards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
^  Chesnev  '*'»«'<>".  The  armed  inhabitants 
2».23i;  Die-  "^o^®  allowed  to  retire,  without 
basii*s  Dis-  their  weapons,  to  any  place  they 
9t^  July  8,  chose ;  but  none  of  them  availed 
Htsi.'  xU?7b  •  themselves  of  the  permission ;  and 
Do*.  Hwi.;  *  the  Russians  entered  the  fortress 
M<^t,  IM,  by  the  breach,  with  colors  flying, 
on  the  Ist  July.* 

So  little  use  had  the  Turks  in  Schumla  made 
123  of  the  breathing-time  afforded  them 

Dneripiion  of  by  the  resistance  of  Silistria,  which 
itepcL^esoT  had  stood  thirty-seven  days  of 
die  Balkan,  open  trenches,  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  when  the  place  fell,  there  were 
still  only  18,000  troops  in  that  fortress,  and  the 
«astem  passes  of  the  Balkan,  between  it  and  the 
•ea,  were  only  occupied  by  8000  men  I  There 
are  twelve  or  fifteen  mountain-paths  over  that 
celebrated  range,  but  only  five  which  deserve 
the  name  of  roads,  or  are  at  all  practicable 
for  carriages  or  artillery.  These  are — ^the  old 
Roman  road  from  Sophia  to  Tatar-Bazadgik, 
which  is  the  present  way  from  Constantinople 
to  Belgrade  and  Vienna — ^two  fromTernova,  by 
Kasaiuik  and  Silemno— and  two  from  Schumla, 
br  Karnabat  and  Aides.  Of  these  the  two  from 
7'emova  are  the  roost  difficult,  as  they  pass 
over  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible  part  of 
the  Balkan  range;  and  that  by  Aidos  is  the 
most  frequented,  as  a  chasm  in  the  hill  renders 
the  ascent  slight  and  comparatively  easy.  It 
goes  first  by  the  valley  of  the  Knmtjik,  from 
the  northern  side,  and  crosses  the  ridge  between 
Konprikios  and  Aidos.  The  mountains  there 
are  not  above  3000  feet  in  height ;  and  the  sum- 
mit-level of  the  road,  which  is  a  very  good  one, 
is  not  above  half  that  height  The  hills  arc 
chiefly  conical,  and  generally  clothed  with  oak 
and  beech  trees  of  a  very  large  size ;  the  val- 
leys are  bold,  shut  in  witn  steep  precipices,  and 
lai^ely  covered  with  evergreens.  Ihc  abut- 
ments on  the  southern  side,  which  are  higher 
than  those  ou  the  northern,  are  chiefly  of  lime- 
itone,  terminating  in  walls  of  rock  from  fifty  to 
two  hundred  feet  in  height  Numerous  streams 
and  thick  underwood  abound  in  the  northern 
•lopes;  and  owing  to  these  impediments,  the  elc- 
,  vated  plateaus  on  the  summit  of  the 

« \xS^  M.  mountains  can  not  be  reached  with- 
out very  great  difficulty.* 

It  may  readily  be  conceived  what  facilities 


for  defense  a  mountain  ridge  of  this  description 
was  calculated  to  afford,  especially  .» 
to  an  anny  possessing  the  numerous  DlebitcVs 
and  admirable  marksmen  which  the  preparationa 
Turkish  possessed  But  the  Grand  SlffiK? 
Viader,  preoccupied  with  the  idea  '"•*""■• 
that  Schumla  was  the  real  object  of  attack, 
and  that  it  would  prove  the  vital  point  in  this, 
as  it  had  done  in  all  preceding  campaigns,  was 
intent  only  on  its  preservation,  ana  neglected 
the  eastern  pass^  although  the  direction  of  tha 
enemy's  attack  on  Varna,  Pravadi,  and  ^ize- 
polis,  clearly  indicated  that  the  serious  attempt 
was  to  be  made  in  that  direction.  The  better  U> 
confirm  him  in  liis error,  Diebitch  nosooner  foun  J 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  disposable  foret 
by  the  fall  of  Silistria,  than  he  made  the  most 
ostentatious  show  of  preparation  for  a  grand 
attack  on  Schumla  with  his  whole  forcea  De- 
tachments daring  the  day  incessantly  arrived 
in  the  camp  before  that  Jortress,  with  banners 
flyineand  music  playing;  but  in  the  night,  and 
carerally  concealed  by  a  chain  of  outposts,  other 
detachments  of  an  equal  or  larger  amount  de- 
filed  in  silence  to  the  left^  to  reinforce  the  corps 
of  Roth  and  Rudiger,  which  had  entered  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kamtjik  with  the  view  of  passing  the 
Balkan  by  the  Aidos  pass.  These  precautions 
so  entirely  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  enemy, 
that  while  Roth  and  Rudiger,  with  20,000  men> 
were  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  pass,  no- 
thing had  been  done  to  defend  it,  i  Diewuh'a 
except  throwing  up  a  few  tri-  Dispatch,  Julj 
fling  intrenchments,  and  station-  *>♦  l®9*  Ann. 
ing  8000  with  12  gUDB,  at  Kou-  ^^j^\-^]i^ 
prikios,  at  the  foot  of  the  north-  Chesney,  237, 
ern  slope  of  the  central  ridge  of  838;  Valentin!, 
the  mountain.*  ^^' 

Having  ascertained  that  the  pass  waa  stiQ 
in  this  defenseless  state,  Diebitch  de-  131, 
termined  immediately  to  force  the  Passagoof 
passage.  With  this  view,  having,  ^h«  Balkan, 
like  CsBsar  in  his  Gallic  campaigns,  given  each 
soldier  four  days'  provisions,  and  put  ten  days 
more  in  the  wagons  which  followed  each  regi; 
ment,  the  march  began  on  the  17th  ,  .  .^ 
July.  General  Roth,  with  10,000  men,  ^^^  "' 
advanced  by  the  sea-coast  to  Aiissivri,  which 
he  reached  after  defeating  small  bodies  of  tha 
enemy  in  several  encounters,  and  he  there  en- 
tered into  communication  with  the  Russian 
fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Bourgas.  At  the  same  tim^ 
Uudiger,  with  12,000  men,  entered  the  ^ 

valley  of  the  Kamtjik,  carried  the  slight  ' 
works  erected  there,  tlirew  a  bridge  over  th« 
stream,  and  moved  against  the  BOOO  -  .  .. 
men  stationed  at  Konprikios.  While  ' 
some  regiments  advanced  with  music  pln^'ing 
and  colors  flying,  against  the  front  of  the  Turk% 
a  still  lai^er  body  turned  their  flank  and  threat- 
ened their  retreat  Instantly,  on  seeing  the  latK 
tcr  on  the  heights,  the  Ottomans  took  to  fligh% 
leaving  all  their  guns  and  600  prisoners  in  th« 
hands  of  the  Russians,  who  did  not  lose  a  singly 
man.  Ko  obstacle  now  remained  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  mountain,  which  they  ascended  and 
crossed  without  further  resistance.  At  the  sum- 
mit the  Russian  troops  obtained  a  view  of  tl>4 
whole  southern  slopes  of  the  Balkan,'  declining 
in  height  till  they  melted  into  the  plain,  with  thi 
Bay  of  Bourgas  lying  embosomed  in  the  wood- 
dad  hiUs,  which  formed  the  eastern  extremity 
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of  the  ridge.  Turkey  seemed  lost ;  its  monni- 
ain  barrier  was  passed,  and  the  cheers  of  the 
troops  as  they  reached  the  summit  announced 
their  joy  at  having  passed  the  barrier  hitherto 
deemed  impassable,  and  beholding  the  bay  at 
their  feet  covered  with  their  sails.  Pursuing 
their  march  without  any  further  serious  oppo- 
sition, the  corps  of  Roth,  on  the  left^  occupied 
Bourgas,  and  entered  into  com- 
jSy  S.  munication  with  the  garrison  of 

»  Diebitcb's        Sizepolis ;  while  that  of  Rudiger, 
l>i«PJjcb,  July    on  the  right,  two  days  after  en- 

Hirt.xli.V3j5!'  *^^®^  -^^^  *'  .'^^^  southern  foot 
ValenUni,  434 ;  of  the  mountains^  after  defeat- 
ChjMney,23tt,  ing  a  body  of  7000  Turks,  who 
?JJ'*****^*»*^»  endeavored  to  dispute  the  pas- 
sage.* 

When  the  Grand  Vizier,  at  Schumla,  at  length 

133  obtained  intelligence  of  what  was 

Subsequent      goi°g  forward  on  his  right,   to- 

movcments  of  ward  the  sea,  he  in  haste  detach- 

B°^Sm  *°*  ®^  ^^  thousand  men  to  guard  the 

*""  passes  above  Kouprikios  and  on 

the  Eamtjik,  never  supposing  that  they  could 
have  been  already  won.  But  they  arrived  too 
late,  and  brought  back  the  mournful  intelli- 
gence that  the  mountains  had  been  passed  by 
an  army  which,  with  Oriental  exaggeration, 
was  described  as  more  numerous  than  the 
leaves  of  the  forest  and  the  sand  of  the  sea. 
In  truth,  however,  it  was  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other ;  and  Diebitch's  position,  however 
brilliant  in  appearance,  was  in  reality  fraught 
with  danger.  His  posts  occupied  the  immense 
line  from  Bourgas,  on  the  Black  Sea,  to  Selim- 
no,  in  the  heart  of  Mount  Hsemus,  a  distance 
of  above  eighty  miles,  as  well  as  from  Silistria 
to  Aidos,  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty; 
and  such  was  the  dispersion  of  force  occasioned 
by  the  necessity  of  keeping  detachments  on  the 
principal  points  of  these  immense  lines,  that  the 
disposable  force  to  the  south  of  the  Balkan  did 
not  exceed  twenty-one  thousand  men.  In  front 
of  these  were  twenty  thousand  Turks,  who  had 
fallen  back  from  the  passes,  and  been  swelled 
by  the  whole  armed  Mussulman  population  in 
the  towns  through  which  they  retired.  On 
their  right  flank  was  the  Pacha  of  Scodra^  who 
might  ere  long  be  expected  on  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion with  twenty-five  thousand  Arnauts  and 
Albanians;  and  in  their  rear  was  the  Grand 
Vizier  with  eighteen  thousand,  in  the  intrench- 
ed camp  at  Schumla.  Impressed  with  these 
dangers,  Diebitch  wisely  halted  at  Aidos,  and 
tent  forward  detachments^  by  the  route  of 
Kamabat  and  Kazan,  to  open  a  communica- 
tion with  General  Krasowsky,  who  command- 
ed the  blockading  force  before  Schumla.  This 
was  effected  without  difficulty,  but  still  the 
•ituation  of  the  Russian  general  was  full  of 
danger,  and  it  was  evident  there  was  no  mid- 
dle course  between  dictating  a  glorious  peace 
or  total  ruin.  Like  Nai>oleon  at  Moscow,  or  at 
Vienna  after  Aspern,  he  had  got  into  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  first  step  in  retreat  was  the 
Qommencement  of  ruin ;  and  such  was  the  anxi- 
ety felt  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  subject,  that  the 
s-Cbemey  241  ^'"P®''^'  ordered  a  fresh  levy  of 
143;  V^mhii,'  90,000  men  in  his  dominions,  and 
43d,  430;  Ann.'  contracted  a  loan  of  42,000,000 
Hist.  xli.  393,  florins (£2,000,000)  in  Holland,  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.* 


In  these  critical  cxrcumstanee^  the  resolu- 
tion and  firmness  of  General  Diebitch 
triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  and,  by  su^gfbl 
concealing  the  weakness  of  his  posi-  attack  00 
tion,  extricated  him  from  its  real  dan-  the  Turks 
gers,  and  brought  about  a  glorious  5m*™' 
peace.  A  considerably  body  of  Turks 
nad  collected  at  Sliwno,  a  town  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Balkan,  and  from  whence  a  flank 
attack  might  be  made  on  the  Russian  line  of 
communication,  in  the  advance  from  Aidos  to 
Adrianople.  He  resolved  accordingly,  after 
giving  his  troops  ten  days'  rest  at  the  former 
place,  during  which  he  had  opened  his  comnmoi- 
cations  with  Krasowsky,  to  recommence  his  fo^ 
ward  movement  by  an  attack  on  this  body  of 
the  enemy,  which  was  seven  thousand  strong. 
The  attack  took  place  on  the  11th  Au- 
gust,  and  was  conducted  with  such  se-  "** 
crecy  and  skill  that  it  proved  a  complete  6u^ 
prise.  Though  intrenched,  at;cording  to  their 
usual  custom,  the  Turks,  who  were  taken  un- 
awares, made  scai*cely  any  resistance.  The 
whole  took  to  flight  and  dispersed,  leaving 
their  guns,  nine  in  number,  in  iLe  hands  of  the 
enemy,  who  entered  Sliwno  next  day,  amidst 
the  xsneers  of  an  immense  concourse  of  specta- 
torsj  and  preceded  by  the  Greek  x  Valentlai,  4M, 
clergy,  with  the  Cross  in  their  440;  Ann.  Hist, 
hands,  who  offered  the  victors  iMeWtdi'^D^ 
bread  and  salt,  and  testified  the  patcli,  Auf.  15^ 
uimost  joy  at  being  delivered  I8avj  An.  H>sl 
from  their  oppressors.*  ***•  "S*  *'• 

This  success  was  of  great  importance  to  Die- 
bitch, for  it  entirely  cleared  his  jj^ 
right  flank  on  the  march  to  Adri-  AdTanecvpoi 
anople,  made  him  master  of  the  Adrianopie, 
chief  central  passes  over  the  Bnl-  JJ,^*^"P" 
kan,  and  opened  the  direct  com- 
munication with  Krasowsky  before  Sehumla 
The  extreme  left  of  the  Russian  army,  under 
Roth,  soon  after  made  several  important  ac- 
quisitions on  the  shores  of  the  Blacx  Sea.  By 
these  means  the  communication  with  the  fleet, 
and  all  the  supplies  which  it  bore,  was  l'ende^ 
ed  secure.  The  Turkish  army,  twe;nty  thou- 
sand strong,  deceived  by  the  'exaggerated  re- 
ports which  had  been  spread  ot  Diebitch's 
force,  retired  to  the  ridge  of  low  hilb,  twenty- 
five  miles  in  front  of  Constantinople,  which  had 
so  often  in  ancient  times  servea  as  a  barrier 
against  the  northern  barbarians.  Encouraged 
by  these  circumstances,  the  Russian  geileral  de- 
termined on  advancing  to  Adrianopie.  ifler 
giving  liis  troops  a  day's  rest  accordingly  at 
Jamboli,  he  advanced  by  forced  marches  down 
the  course  of  the  river  Tomalia  toward  that 
city.  Neither  the  ardent  rays  of  the  sun,  which 
shone  forth  with  uncommon  brilliancy,  nor  the 
length  of  the  marches,  generally  twenty  miles 
a  day,  nor  the  rugged  nature  of  the  i-oads, 
which  were  far  worse  than  those  over  the  Bal- 
kan, could  retard  the  progress  of  the  troops.  On 
they  pressed  with  coaseless  vigoi;,  aninratcd  to 
the  highest  degree  by  the  prospect  of  their  Ap- 
proaching conquest  When  the  guns  stuck  fastf 
or  the  horses  were  unable  to  drag  them  up  the 
ascents,  the  soldiers  harnessed  themselves  in, 
and  got  them  through,  in  which  they  were 
joyfully  assisted  by  the  peasants  of  the  country, 
who  beheld  with  transport,  afVer  an  absence  of 
four  hundred  years,  the  standards  of  the  Croa 
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vsTiog  in  their  valleys  A  word  from  Die- 
biteh  would  have  excited  a  general  insurrec- 
tion against  the  Ottomans ;  but,  guided  by  the 
humane  orders  of  the  Emperor,  he  restrained 
it,  and  approached  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
empire,  attended  only  by  a  joyful  and 
Ao«.  19  f -i^ntiiy  crowd.  Ten  thousand  Turks 
made  a  show  of  resistance,  but  it  was  but  a 
show;  a  capitulation  was  entered  into,  by 
which  the  soldiers  gave  up  their  arms  and 
artillery,  consisting  of  iifty-six  guns,  and  the 
armed  inhabitants  returned  to  their  homes. 
Next  day  the  magistrates  brousht  the  keys  of 
the  city,  which  they  laid  at  Diebitch's  fectj  the 
people  rushed  in  crowds  to  meet  their  deliver- 
ers; the  Rossian  general  passed  the  gates  of 
the  town  in  triaaiph,  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  palace,  recently  prepared  for  Sultan  Mah- 

moud ;  and  the  entry  of  the  Mus- 
D^ch  Am.  co^''*e»  i"*^  ^^^  ancient  capital 
tt.l«9;*Anii.'  of  their  hereditaiy  eneoues  '*re- 
Em.  xii.  81;  sembled,''  says  Diebitch,  ''rather 
Doe.HMLiVal.  ^  popular  fete,  than  the  military 

conquest  of  a  hostile  capitaL"' 
The  better  to  augment  the  report  of  the  mag- 
^  nitude  of  his  forces^  and  keep  up  the 
Extended  prestige  of  their  invincibility,  as  well 
pftsuionsof  as  to  provide  them  with  the  means 
ths  Ros-  of  Bubsistence,  the  Russian  general, 
**""  after  this  splendid  success,  made  a 

great  dispersion  of  his  forces.  Like  Napoleon, 
aSter  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  with  similar  suc- 
ctss»  he  spread  them  out  from  the  centre  at 
Adrianople  like  a  fan,  in  every  direction. 
While  the  advanced  guards  of  the  centre  were 
piuhcd  on  the  high  road  to  Constantinople  as 
he  as  Loule-Bourgas,  only  e^hty  miles  from 
.  the  capital,  the  left  wing,  under  Rudi- 
"  ^  '  ger,  advanced  and  took  Midiah,  within 
»ixty- five  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  Bos- 
phoros,  where  it  entered  into  communication 
vitb  Admiral  Greig*s  squadron ;  and  tlie  right, 
under  General  Sioorre,  moved  forward  by  Tra- 
jsDopolis  on  Enos,  in  the  Mediterranean,  which 
it  reaehed  on  the  aame  day,  and  met  the  Aeet 
of  Admiral  Heiden,  which  was  at  anchor,  ex- 
pecting them  in  the  bay.  At  the  same  time 
Krasowsky,  b^'  repeated  attacks,  so  imposed 
upon  the  garrison  of  Schumla,  that;  so  far  from 
Ininking  of  disquieting  these  movements,  they 
deemed  themselves  fortunate  to  be  able  to  pre- 
serve their  own  redoubts.  Thus  the  Russian 
army  extended  its  mighty  arms  from  the  Euxine 
to  the  Mediterranean,  across  the  entire  breadth 
of  Turkey,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles^  and  waa  supported  by  a  powerful  fleet 
at  the  extremity  of  either  nank ;  while  at  the 
same  time  its  reserve  blockaded  eighteen  thou- 
ESDd  men  in  Schumla,  and  its  advanced  guard 
menaced  Constantinople.  But  the  stren^i  of 
their  armv  "was  not  equal  to  so  great  an  ex- 
pansion of  its  force,  and  in  reality  it  waa  on  the 
<  Cheaney,  verge  of  the  most  terrible  eatastro- 
S43, 246 ;  *  phe.  In  the  middle  of  September, 
» Arm^"  the  force  under  Diebitch  at  Adria- 
s«nt.  15  '  Dople  did  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand 
1&29 ;  Ann.  men  ;  and  a  British  officer,  who  suw 
fia^Vw'  *^®™  ^^^  mustered  for  a  grand  review 
Hiai  3»7  ^^  ^^^  November,  has  recorded,  in 
3»;  Valeii-  his  interesting  work  on  the  campaign, 
tiDi,44l,  "that  there  were  scarcely  thirteen 
*^'  ibousaodmenofall  arms  in  the  field.'*' 


Immense  was  the  impression  produced  hj 
these  decisive  events,  both  at  Con-  136. 
stantinople  and  over  Europe.  The  Unbounded 
terror  in  the  Turkish  capital  was  ex-  J|j™l*\i 
tremo;»  for  the  Chrisuans  appre-  n^^L***- 
hended  an  immediate  massacre  from  don,  and 
the  infuriated  Mussulmans,  and  tlie  ^'i«°na- 
latter  were  not  less  apprehensive  of  extermina- 
tion from  the  avenging  swords  of  the  victorioua 
Muscovites.  The  Sultan  was  besieged  at  one 
time  by  deputations  from  the  violent  Ottomana, 
urging  the  immediate  arming  of  all  the  follower! 
of  the  Prophet,  and  the  most  severe  measures 
against  the  Christians;  at  another,  with  the 
most  urgent  entreaties  from  the  latter,  sup- 
ported by  the  earnest  representations  of  the 
embassa^rs  of  the  Western  powers^  to  yield  to 
necessity',  and  avert  the  threatening  dangers  by 
an  immediate  concession  of  the  demands  of 
Russia.  The  English  embassador.  Sir  Robert 
Gordon,  and  the  Austrian,  were  in  an  especial 
manner  active  in  their  efforts  to  bring  about  an 
accommodation,  by  moderating  the  demands  of 
Russia  on  the  one  hand,  and  overcoming  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Sultan  on  tlie  other.  It  is  no 
wonder  they  were  so ;  for  the  statesmen  at  the 
head  of  both  countries,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Prince  Metternich,  were  equally  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  destruction 
of  the  balance  of  power  which  would  result 
from  the  conquest  of  Turkey.  A  secret  con- 
vention had  been  entered  into  between  them 
to  avert  such  a  catastrophe  by  force  of  arms; 
and  the  English  admiral  in  the  Mediterranean 
had  orders,  if  the  Russian  proved  obdurate,  to 
attack  the  fleet  of  Admiral  lleiden  in  the  Greek 
waters,  and  conduct  it  as  a  pledge  to  Malta. 
The  efforts  of  these  able  diplomatists,  joined  to 
the  exaggerated  reports  of  Diebitch's  forces 
who  was  representeu  as  being  at  the  gates  of 
the  capital  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men, 
at  length  overcame  the  firmness  of  1  xnn.  Hist. 
Sultan  Mahmoud,  and,  with  teara  xu.  400, 401; 
in  his  eyes, he  agreed  to  the  Treaty  ^ii^SS^- 
or  Aduanople,  one  of  the  most  glo-  x„^^  j^^g^ 
rious  in  the  Russian,  one  of  the  most  1829, 218, 
disastrous  in  the  Turkish,  annals.^     ^^^' 

B}[  this  celebrated  treaty  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  restored  to  the  Sublime  Porte  13- 
the  two  principalities  of  Wallachia  Treaty  of 
and  Moldavia,  and  all  the  places  in  Adrian^a. 
Bulgaria  and  Roumelia  conquered  P'* 
by  his  arms,  with  the  exception  of  the  islanda 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  which  were  re- 
served.to  Russia.  All  conquests  in  Asia  Minor 
were  in  like  manner  restored  to  Turkey,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fortresses  of  Anapa,  Poli, 
Akhalzikh,  Alzkow,  and  Akhalkalaki,  which, 
with  a  considerable  territory  round  them,  were 
ceded  to  Russia,  and,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  constituted  most  important  acquisitiona 
All  the  privileges  and  immunities  secured  by 
the  former  treaties  (those  of  Ackerman,  Bu- 
charest)  and  Kainardji),  as  well  as  the  conven- 
tions relative  to  Servio,  were  ratified  in  their 
fullest  extent  by  articles  5  and  6.  An  entire 
and  unqualified  amnesty  was  provided  for  all 
political  offenders  in  every  part  of  the  Turkish 
dominions.  The  passaee  of  the  Dardanelles 
was  declared  open  to  all  Russian  merchant  vea- 
sels,  as  well  as  those  of  all  vessels  at  peace  with 
the  Sublime  Porte^  with  all  guarantees  requisite 
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to  secure  to  Rnaaia  the  undisturbed  navigation 
of  the  Black  Bea.  The  indemnity  to  be  awarded 
to  Russian  subjects  complaining  of  arbitrary 
acts  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  government  was 
fixed  at  1,500,000  Dutch  ducats^  or  £760,000, 
payable  in  eighteen  months;  and  that  to  the 
»T  tv  Russian  government,  for  the  expenses 
Sep'tM4,'  of  the  war,  at  10,000,000  ducats,  or 
1829;  Aim.  about  £5,000,000  sterling.  Theevac- 
04*98^  A  ^'*t'<^'*  ^^  ^^^  Turkish  territories  was 
Reg.  i'839°  to  take  place  progressively  as  the 
475;  Pub-'  indemnity  was  discharged,  and  not 
lie  Docu-  to  be  comjjleted  till  it  was  entirely 
"*"***•         paid  up.* 

Another  convention,  signed  the  same  day,  of 
still  greater  eventual  importance, 
jConvcntion  re-  determined  the  respective  rights  of 
garding  Walla-  the  parties  to  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
ebiaandMolda-  davia.  It  provided  that  the  hos- 
podars  of  triese  provinces  should 
be  elected  for  life,  and  not^  as  heretofore,  for 
Mven  ^'ears ;  that  the  pachas  and  officers  of  the 
Porte  m  the  adjoining  provinces  were  not  to  be 
at  liberty  to  intermingle  in  any  respect  in  their 
concerns;  that  the  middle  of  the  Danube  was 
to  be  the  boundary  between  them  to  the  junc- 
tion of  that  river  with  the  Pruth ;  and,  "  the 
better  to  secure  the  future  inviolability  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia,  the  Sublime  rorte  en- 
gaged not  to  maintain  any  fortified  po8t  or  any 
Afusstdman  establUkment  o?i  the  north  of  the 
Danube;  that  the  towns  situated  on  the  left 
bank,  including  Giurgevo,  should  be  restored 
to  Wallachia,  and  their  fortifications  never  re- 
stored;  and  all  Mussulmans  holding  possessions 
on  the  left  bank  were  to  be  bound  to  sell  them 
to  the  n4Uives  in  the  space  of  eighteen  months. 
The  goverment  of  the  hospodars  was  to  be  en- 
tirely independent  of  Turkey ;  and  they  were 
to  lie  liberated  from  the  quota  of  provisions 
they  had  hitherto  been  bound  to  furnish  to 
Constantinople  and  the  fortresses  on  the  Dan- 
ube. They  were  to  be  occupied  by  the  Russian 
troops  till  the  indemnity  was  fvlly  paid  vp,  for 
^  ^  which  ten  years  were  allowed;  and 

sim^HrisS);  ^  ^®  relieved  of  all  tribute  to 
Ann.  HiBi.  xill  the  Porte  during  their  occupation, 
99, 100 ;  Ann.  and  for  two  years  after  it  had 
Reg.  1829,481.  ^^^^^,.,  ^ 

Before  this  treaty  was  signed  by  the  Emper- 
]3g  or  of  Russia,  the  negotiations  were 
Irmption  of  on  the  point  of  being  broken  off  by 
tile  Pacha  of  a  rude  third  party,  who  threatened 
******'*•  I  to  intervene  oetween  the  contract- 
ing parties.  This  was  no  other  than  the  Pacha 
of  Scodra,  who,  in  the  end  of  September,  ap- 
peared at  Philippoli  with  twenty-hve  thousand 
.  men,  and  declared  his  intention  of  breaking  oif 
the  proposed  peace.  It  may  readily  be  con- 
oeived  what  alarm  this  extraordinary  and  un- 
expected apparition  occasioned  to  the  Russian 
•ommander-in-chief.  He  instantly  ordered  Gen- 
eral Geismar  to  hasten  with  all  tlie  troops  he 
could  collect  from  Wallachia,  and  General  Kis- 
•elef  to  come  from  the  blockade  of  Schumla  to 
join  the  army  at  Adrianoplo.  Geismar,  with 
twelve  thousand  men,  made  his  way  across  the 
Danube,  and  getting  through  the  pass  of  Anat- 
xa,  in  the  Balkan,  he  succeeded  in  getting  into 
the  rear  of  the  pacha  near  Sophia.  The  latter, 
however,  continued  to  advance,  declaring  that 
lie  would  be  in  Adrianople  in  eight  days ;  and 


he  had  already  got  to  HermanU,  half-way  from 
Philippoli  to  that  city,  when  he  was  met  by  the 
messengers  of  the  Sultan  with  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty.  This  stopped  his  singular  hostile 
movement,  and  he  witlidrew  to  the  position  he 
occupied  before  it  commenced.  But  it  revested 
the  dangerous  position  of  the  Russians,  and  the 
depth  of  the  abyss  from  which  they  had  been 
rescued  by  the  fortunate  audacity  of  Diebitch, 
and  the  want  of  co-operation  in  the  Tnikieh 
commanders ;  for  if  the  pacha  had  advanced  a 
month  sooner,  nothing  could  have  saved  the 
Russians  from  a  disaster  similar  to  the  Moscow 
retreat.  The  truth  was,  he  belonged  to  the  old 
party  of  the  Janizaries ;  and  his  object  was  to 
hang  back  till  the  necessities  of  the  Sultan  en- 
abled him  to  make  terms  for  the  ,  j^^^  j^^-^^ 
restoration  of  that  body  with  his  xh.  m,  407; 
sovereign,  and  he  lost  his  opportu-  Chcsney,  248, 
nity  by  delaying  too  long.*  *^'- 

Tlie  contest  of  Greece  became  a  matter  of 
such  secondary  importance,  after  its  j^g 
independence  was  secured  by  the  con-  Affaire  of 
vention  of  6th  July.  1827,  and  the  bat-  Giwcem 
tie  of  Navarino,  and  when  the  Russians  ^^^* 
and  Turks  were  dealing  such  weighty  blovsto 
each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  jDanube,  that 
a  few  words  will  suffice  to  give  a  summarr  of 
its  progress  during  the  years  1828  and  1829. 
Threatened  with  a  formidable  invasion  from 
the  north,  and  with  their  navy  mined,  and 
£g3'pt  cut  off  from  sending  its  formidable  sue- 
cors,  the  Ottomans  were  in  no  condition  to  re- 
sume offensive  operations.  But  as  IbrRhim 
Pacha  liad  received  positive  orders  from  the 
Sultan  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity,  and 
he  refused  to  quit  his  hold  of  Navarino,  and  the 
other  fortresses  in  his  possession  in  the  Mnrea, 
an  expedition  was  sent  from  France,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  British  Government^  to  com- 
pel him  to  evacuate  them.  It  consisted  of  fif- 
teen thousand  men,  under  the  command  of 
Marshal  Maison,  and  landed  in  the  Morea  on 
the  25th  August,  1828,  They  were  re-  ^ 
ceived  with  transports  by  the  Greeks,  "*' 
who  had  been  informed  by  the  President,  Capo 
d'Istria,  that  they  came  to  complete  their  de- 
liverance. Ibrahim  was  in  no  condition  to  re- 
sist so  formidable  a  mediator ;  and  accordingly, 
a  convention  was  concluded  on  the  7th  g^^^  ^ 
September,  in  virtue  of  which  the  whole  ^ ' 
I?]gyptian  troops  were  embarked^  and  conveyed 
to  Alexandria,  in  English  and  French  vessels. 
The  Turkish  garrison  in  Kavarino  and  Modon 
made  some  show  of  resistance,  but  it  was  soon 
overcome,  and  the  places  surrendered  to  the 
English  sea  forces  and  the  French  troops;  i^hilc 
the  castle  of  the  Morea,  which  stood  a  siege, 
was  speedily  reduced  by  the  scientific  skill  of 
the  French  engineers.  Before  the  end  of  «n- 
tumn,  the  whole  of  the  Morea  was  cleared  of 
the  Ottomans;  but  it  was  not  deemed  expedient 
to  push  the  conquest  of  the  Allies  further  at  that 
time,  as  it  was  not  then  determined  ^  „j^ 
whether  more  than  the  Morea  should  ^i,  455, 473. 
form  part  of  the  infant  state.' 

Relieved,   however,    of  the   enormous  load 
which  liad  so  long  oppressed  them,  and      ]4{ 
against  which  they  had  so  heroically  Vnfvm  «r 
struggled,  the  Greeks  soon  showed  the  Greek* 
that  they  wei-e  in  a  condition  to  re-  *"  ^    \ 
cover  their  independence  without  external  aid. 
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Wben  the  disciplined  battalions  of  Egypt  were 
vithdmwn,  they  had  uo  difficulty  in  making 
head  againat  their  Ottoman  enemies.  Caudia 
was,  after  a  severe  struggle,  almost  entirely  re- 
covered by  the  Christians,  and  ihe  Turks  fthut 
Dp  in  Canea  and  a  few  other  strongholds.  An 
expedition  under  Colonel  Fabvier  against  Chios 
failed;  but  a  nest  of  pirates  in  Carabuso,  the 
refuge  of  that  species  of  malefactors  ever  since 
the  days  of  Pompey,  was  rooted  out  by  the 
Britifth  fleeL  The  appointment  of  Count  Capo 
d'Utria  to  the  presidency  of  the  state  had  a 
surprising  effect  in  stilling  the  internal  discord 
which  had  so  long  paralyzed  its  strength;  for 
it  was  known  that  he  was  supported  by  the 
inilaenco  of  Russia,  and  it  seemed  hopeless  to 
stru^^le  aj^nst  such  a  power.  Chief  after 
chief  »ent  in  their  adhesion  to  the  new  govern- 
ment; and  so  much  was  the  military  strength 
of  the  state  increased  by  this  unanimity,  that 
the  government  was  enabled  to  undcrtaKe  and 
carry  through  with  success  several  enterprises 
whi.'h  materially  enlarged  its  bounds.  Ten 
thousand  Turki  were  still  in  Attica,  which  for- 
ba  le  any  attempt  to  regain  that  province,  but 
in  Western  Greece  the  progress  of  the  Chris- 
tians was  uninterrupted.  Deeming  them  sup- 
ported b^  the  French  army,  the  Ottomans  con- 
side 'ei  It  hopeless  to  attempt  any  resistance. 
Salo.ia,  with  its  garrison  of  eight  hundred  men, 
eapitulafed;  Lepanto  and  Anatolicon  followed 
the  example;  and  at  length  the  standards  of 
th*  Crois  again  waved  on  the  blood-stained 
ri  Qparts  of  Missolonghi.  An  invasion  of  five 
thousand  Albanians  was  repulsed,  and 
^^^ '  '  the  invaders  compelled  to  capitulate  to 
the  Greeks  at  Pietra,  and  all  the  Turkish  gar- 
risons in  tliat  quarter  were  withdrawn.  Tlie 
fftinilies  which  had  withdrawn  from  the  Morea 
to  the  shelter  of  the  islands  returned,  after  the 
withtlrawal  of  the  Egyptians,  in  such  numbers 
that  the  sounds  of  industry  and  the  voice  of 
glalness  were  aj^ain  heard  in  the  land.  Finally, 
the  revenue  of  tne  state  was  so  much  increased 
with  its  altered  fortunes,  that  Capo  d'lstria 
was  able  to  announce  to  the  legislature,  asscm- 
bL<Mi  at  Argos  on  the  13th  July,  that  the  ways 
and  means  were  equal  to  the  expenditure, 
eac!t  amounting  to  25,000,000  Turkisn  piastres, 
or  £700,000.  In  the  receipts,  however,  were 
itieluded  a  loan  of  8,000,000  piastres  from 
» An.  Hl*t.  France,  and  one  of  4,000,000  from 
XI.  449.  4i5,  Russia,  being  just  half  of  the  entire 
xii.«7,4».  revenue.* 
The  limits  of  Greece  were  fixed  by  a  proto- 
14S  ^^^  signed  by  the  pleiiit)otentia- 
CoiTeniion  "®*  ^^  Russia,  England,  and  France, 
orM«r.:!k22,  at  London,  on  March  22,  1829,  to 
^*^*retv<l'  which  Russia  and  Turkey  gave  their 
Soliiijr"  adhesion  by  article  10  of  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople.  By  this  treaty  Greecfi 
was  to  include  the  whole  mainland  of  Turkey  to 
the  south  of  a  line  from  Arta  in  the  Adriatic  to 
Volo  in  the  Archipelago.  It  was  to  embrace 
also  the  whole  islands  of  the  iEgean  Sea  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Cyclades^  with  Euboea 
or  Negropont,  but  neither  Candia  nor  Cyprus. 
The  islands  embraced  in  these  limits  contained 
three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  souls, 
of  which  only  two  thousand  were  even  then 
to  be  found  in  the  unhappy  Chion,  instead  of 
its  former  popolation  of  eighty-five  thousand ; 


and  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  state  were 
about  six  huudred  thousand.  Greece  was  to 
remain  tributary  to  Turkey,  and  to  pay  an  an- 
nual sum  of  1,600,000  piastres  (£100,000),  but 
it  was  to  be  governed  entirely  by  its  own  in- 
habitants and  laws;  and  the  infant  nation  was 
placed  under  the  guarantee  of  Russia,  France, 
and  England. '  The  state  was  to  be  monarchical, 
but  no  sovereign  was  to  be  placed  on  the  throne 
belonging  to  the  reigning  families  of  any  of  the 
powers  which  signed  the  treaty  of  July  6,  1 827  ; 
a  complete  amnesty  was  to  be  proclaimed  by 
the  Porte  in  favor  of  all  persons,  without  ex- 
ception, wl'O  had  been  concerned  in  the  Greek 
revolution ;  and  a  year  was  to  be  accorded  re- 
ciprocally to  the  Greeks  to  sell  their  property 
in  Turkey,  and  the  Turks  to  dispose  of  their, 
property  in  Greece.  The  limits  thus  assigned 
were  subsequently  contracted,  and  the  line 
drawn  on  the  continent,  not  from  Volo  to  Arta, 
but  from  Arta  to  Cape  Armyro,  in  the  gulf  of 
Volo,  in  consideration  of  which  the  tribute  was 
remitted,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Porte  en- 
tirely excluded.  These  limits  included  Misso- 
longhi and  Thessaly,  but  they  ex-  i  Tmaty, 
eluded  Ipsara,  Chios,  and  Samos,  and  March  M. 
left  the  beautiful  i.'^lands  of  Crete  and  {82» ;  Ann. 
Cyprus  to  languish  still  under  the  {ot'ioq"' 
tyrannical  government  of  the  Otto-  Ann.  Reg. 
mans.*  l«»),  231. 

There  were  extraordinary  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  an  amicable  settlement  of  j^g 

the  Greek  question,  in  consequence  ReHectionNon 
of  the  jealousies  of  the  powers  thisconveii- 
which  had  signed  the  treaty  of  ****"• 
Cth  July;  and  this  must  always  be  taken  into 
account,  in  considering  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  statesmen  who  were  parties  to  its  arranse- 
ment.  But  considered  with  reference  to  the  in- 
terests of  religion,  humanity,  or  European  inde- 
pendence, there  never  was  a  g^-eater  mistake 
committed  than  in  making  the  limits  of  Greece 
so  contracted,  h'ature  had  pointed  out  what 
they  should  have  been ;  they  should  have  em- 
braced the  whole  countries  where  the  Greek 
race  was  still  predominant  A  line  drawn  from 
Cattaro  on  tne  Adriatic  to  Salonica  on  the 
Ji]gcan,  would  have  included  this  region ;  leav- 
ing out  Hervia,  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  and  the  Trans- 
Dauubian  provinces,  where,  though  hostility  to 
the  Mussulmans  is  as  8ti*ong,  different  races  of 
northern  conquerors  have  settled,  and  greatly 
preponderate  over  the  original  inhabitants. 
Above  all,  the  whole  islands  of  the  Archipelaga, 
including  Candia,  Cyprus,  Samos,  Mitylene,  Lem- 
nos,  Tenedos,  and  Ipsara,  should  have  been  in<« 
eluded  in  the  limits  of  the  new  state.  In  a  king- 
dom  so  constituted,  the  maritime  and  coramer^ 
cial  interest  would  have  been  predominant; 
and  in  such  a  community  it  need  not  be  said 
with  whom  the  real  alliance  of  people  as  well 
as  government  would  have  been  formed.  Pri- 
vate intei*c8t,  identity  of  feelings  and  pursuits, 
would  have  made  both  lean  on  England.  Con- 
stituted as  the  Greek  state  actually  was  by  th« 
convention  of  22d  March,  it  of  necessity  looked 
to  Russia.  Too  weak  for  independence,  too  large 
for  neglect,  it  presented  a  tempting  prize  to  Mus- 
covite ambition,  to  the  government  of  which, 
from  identity  of  religion,  tne  people  on  the  main- 
land at  least  were  naturally  inclined.  It  was  a 
great  thing,  doubtless,  for  the  interest  of  human* 
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ity,  to  haye  rescued  eren  a  pottion  of  the  Chris- 
tiaos  in  Turkey  from  the  Ottoman  gripe,  and 
heroic  efforts  of  the  Greeks  to  secure  their  inde- 
pendence well  deserved  such  a  reward ;  but  in 
a  political  point  of  view,. and  with  reference  to 
the  interests  of  Europe,  it  has  been  detrimental 
rather  than  the  reverse.  It  has  weakened  the 
MiissiUman  barrier  against  HumOf  and  not  cre- 
ated a  C1tri%tian  one.  Such  has  been  the  conse- 
quence of  doing  things  by  halves— of  not  re- 
garding, in  prospective  arrangements,  the  ob- 
vious tendency  of  human  affairs,  and  seeking  to 
prop  up  existing  influences,  without  seeing  that 
the  time  has  come  when  they  must  be  swept 
away.  The  alarm  now  so  generally,  and  with  so 
much  reason,  felt  in  Europe  at  Russian  predom- 
inance in  the  East,  would  have  been  avoided,  if 
the  obvious  step  of  establishing  Greece  on  a  re- 
spectable and  efficient  footing  had  been  adopt- 
ed, after  the  opportunity  of  entirely  restoring  a 
Christian  monarchy  at  Constantinople  had  been 
lost 

What  is  the  circumstance  which  has  now 
rendered  the  Eastern  question  so  complicated, 
has  caused  the  Western  powers  to  make  such 
vast  efforts  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  Rus- 
sia, and  brought  France  and  England  for  the 
first  time  in  history  into  a  sincere  and  generous 
alliance  ?  It  is  not  merely  the  strength  of  Rus- 
sia, great  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  and  formidable 
in  every  respect  .to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  It 
is  the  weakness  of  Turkey  which  is  the  real 
difficulty ;  and  that  arises  from  the  circumstance 
that,  in  its  European  dominions,  two  millions 
and  a  half  of  indolent  Mussulmans,  with  the 
the  sword  in  their  hands,  have  obtained  by 
wielding  it  the  dominion  over  seven  millions 
and  a  half  of  Christians,  who  hold  the  plow, 
the  loom,  and  the  sail  in  their  grasp.  All  the 
military  strength  of  the  state  is  vested  in  the 
brave,  'barbarous  and  tyrannical  minority ;  all 
the  civil  resources,  nearly  all  the  knowledge 
and  industry  of  the  community,  in  the  unarmed 
and  pacific,  but  querulous  majority.  How  is 
such  a  state  of  things  to  be  lon^  kept  up  in  the 
finest  portion  of  Europe,  and  m  which,  from 
extending  intercourse  with  the  Western  powers, 
the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  civilization  are  every 
day  more  widely  spread,  and  their  blessings 
more  generally  appreciated  ?  The  thing  is  evi- 
dently impossible ;  and  if  any  doubt  could  ex- 
ist upon  it,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  fact 
that  the  Mussulman  race  is  every  where  declin- 
ing, the  Christian  is  every  where  increasing ; 
and  that  while  the  former  fs  chiefly  to  be  found 
in  tlie  proud  and  lazy  inhabitants  of  towns,  the 
latter  constitutes  the  great  bulk  of  the  robust 
cultivators  of  the  .country.  Yet  how  is  this 
anomalous  and  perilous  state  of  things  to  be 
terminated,  when  the  Ottomans  are  in  possession 
of  the  government,  and  form  the  war  caste  and 
military  strength  of  the  state,  and  it  is  with 
them  that  the  Western  powera  are  in  alliance, 
and  whose  dominion  their  national  faith  is 
bound  to  uphold  ? 
The  Emperor  Nicholas  said  to  Sir  G.  H.  Sey- 

roour,  the  English  embassador  at  bt 
Remarkable  Petersburg,  on  February  22,  1853: 
wordaofthe  "There  are  several  things  which  I 
Ni"ET'  "®^*''  ^^^^  tolerate:  I  will  not  tol- 
this  suSeciI  ^^"^^  *^®  permanent  occupation  of 

Constantinople  by  the  Russians;  and 


it  shall  never  be  held  by  the  English,  French, 
or  any  other  great  it^vion.  Again,  I  will  nev- 
er permit  any  attempt  at  the  recotuttruction  of 
the  Byzantine  Empire^  or  tuch  an  extetntion  of 
Greece  as  woidd  render  her  a  powerful  state :  still 
less  will  I  permit  the  breaking  up  of  Turkey  into 
little  republics,  asylums  for  the  Kossuths  and 
Mazzinis,  and  other  revolutionists  of  Europe. 
Rather  than  submit  to  any  of  these  arrange- 
ments, I  would  go  to  war,  and  as  long  as  I  have 
a  man  or  a  musket.  I  would  carry  it  on."*  These 
memorable  words  at  once  accuse  the  i  siV  G.  H. 
past  policy,  and  throw  a  steady  light  Seymour  to 
on  the  future  course  which  should  l*""*  Jo*>n 
be  pursued  by  the  Western  powers  ^^^^f^s/*^" 
on  the  Turkisli  question.  All  admit  Times, 
that  a  barrier  must  be  erected  against  March  19, 
Russia;  the  only  question  is,  Ilow  is  ^*^' 
that  barrier  to'be  constructed?  The  Czar  has 
taught  us  how  that  is  to  be  done,  for  he  has 
told  us  what  he  will  spend  his  last  man  and 
musket  to  prevont.  It  is  evident  that  what  he 
would  spend  his  last  shilling  and  musket  to  pre- 
ventv  the  rest  of  llurope  should  spend  their  last 
shilling  and  musket  to  cflbct ;  and  this  can  only 
be  done  by  restoring  the  Byzantine  Empire  in 
Europe,  under  the  rule  of  a  Cftristian  govern- 
ment, or  a  government  in  which  the  rights  of 
the  Christians  are  effectually  secured,  with  tho 
guarantee  of  Eni^land,  France,  and  Austria. 
This,  however,  is  the  remote  and  tUtimaie  reBwM: 
the  one  thing  needful  in  the  mean  time  is  to 
rescue  the  Turkish  dominions  from  the  wither- 
ing grasp  of  Russia:  not  less  inimical  to  real 
Christianity  Uian  the  oppressive  rule  of  tho 
Mussulman. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  regeneration  of  the 
Turkish  empire  within  the  last  ,^ 

thirty  years,  since  the  period  to  What  of  the  al- 
which  the  preceding  history  re-  leged  regencni- 
fers;  and  great  are  the  expecta-  iionofTurkcji 
tions  formed  by  a  certain  class  of  politicians  of 
the  social  and  political  improvement  of  its  in- 
habitants and  institutions  by  the  intermixture 
of  European  ideas.  Experience  has  not  yet  en- 
abled us  to  determine  whether  these  anticipa- 
tions are  well  founded,  and  it  would  be  prema- 
ture to  give  any  decided  opinion  on  the  subject. 
It  is  doubtless  possible  to  give  to  Asiatic  troops 
and  police  the  discipline  and  efficienc}' of  Euro- 
pean, and  that  is  what  has  taken  place  in  Hin- 
dostan,  Eg^'pt,  and  Russia;  and  by  working  out 
the  resources  of  Asiatic  wealth  by  the  machin- 
ery of  European  civilization,  a  great  degree  of 
lemporaW  power  and  vigor  may  be  given  to  a 
state.  Whether  it  is  feasible  to  unite  with  it, 
in  like  manner,  the  institutions  and  habits  of  a 
different  race  and  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
whether  it  is  possible  to  erect  the  fabi  ic  of  Eu- 
ropean freedom  on  the  basis  of  Asiatic  servi- 
tude, is  a  question  not  yet  determined ;  but  on 
which  it  can  only  be  snid,  that,  if  it  does  take 
place,  it  will  bo  contrary  to  the  experience  of 
six  hundred  millions  of  men  during  six  thou- 
sand years. 

The  treaty  of  Adrianoplo  affords  a  striking 
instance  of  that  astute  but  cease-  j^q 
lessly  encroaching  policy  which  has  Aatute  policy 
so  long  characterized  the  court  of  of  Ruroia  in 
St.  Petersburg.  They  disclaimed  Jf^riMOTle!^ 
all  idea  of  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment  at  the  commencement  of  the  war;  but 
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tbey  «lo8«d  it  by  requiring  the  cesuon  of  a 
Taluable  territory  on  the  Black  Sea  and  in 
GeoTgiBt  ijicludin^  the  strongtist  frontier  for- 
tresses of  Turkey  in  Asia  Minor.  Tbe^'  did  not 
openly  claim  the  command  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Danube;  but  they  compelled  the  cession  of 
the  islands  at  its  mouth,  which  effectually  cave 
it  them.  They  made  a  ^reat  show  of  modera- 
tion in  consenting  to  relinquish  the  Principali- 
ties which  they  had  overrun ;  but  they  agreed 
to  do  so  only  on  payment  of  £5,000,000  public, 
and  £750,000  of  private  indemnities — a  sum 
equal  to  fiye-sixths  of  the  whole  revenue  of 
Turkey,  and  which  it  seemed  impossible  it  could 
ever  defray.  In  the  mean  time,  they  stipulated 
the  destruction  of  all  the  fortresses  the  Turks 
held  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  including 
Giai^evo  and  Brahilov,  and  the  sale  of  all  the 
Mussulman  property  in  the  two  provinces  with- 
in eighteen  months — steps  obviously  pointing 
to  their  transference  to  a  Christian  government. 
They  professed  to  respect  the  independence  of 
Turfcey ;  but  they  compelled  its  government  to 
recognize  a  right  of  interference  m  behalf  of  its 
Christian  subjects,  especially  in  Servia,  Walla- 
cliia,  and  Moldavia,  inconsistent  with  any  thing 
like  independence  in  a  sovereign  state,  and  the 
iat«nial  government  of  which  provinces  was 
made  quite  independent  of  Turkish  rule.  Tlie^ 
clauses  might  at  any  time  give  them  the  means 
of  renewing  the  war  on  plausible  pretexts.  Fi- 
nally, by  stipulating  for  an  absolute  and  uni- 
versal amnesty  for  all  the  subjects  of  the  Porte 
who  had  been  engaged  in  rebellion,  they  openly 
proclaimed  to  all  the  world  that  they  were  the 
protectors  of  the  disaffected  in  the  Sultan's  do- 
minions, and  that  they  were  to  look  to  St  Pe- 
tersburg for  a  shield  against  the  violence  or  in- 
justice of  their  own  government 
The  campaigns  of  1828  and  1829,  though  they 
1^^  terminated  to  the  disadvantage  of 

Diillcultyorthe  Turkey,  are  yet  eminently  calcu-* 
coaqoestof  lated  to  modify  the  ideas  gene- 
i^'uy^wl?****  rally  entertained  as  to  the  great 
power  of  Russia  in  aggressive  war- 
fare, as  well  as  to  evince  the  means  of  defense, 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  which  the  Otto- 
man dominions  possess.  The  Turks  began  the 
war^  under  the  greatest  possible  disadvantages. 
Their  land  forces  had  been  exhausted  by  seven 
bloody  campaigns  with  the  Greeks ;  their  ma- 
rine ruined  in  the  battle  of  Navarino;  their 
enemies  had  the  command  of  the  Euxino  and 
the  i^ean,  the  interior  lines  of  communication 
in  their  empire;  the  janizaries,  the  military 
strength  of  the  state,  had  been  in  part  destroy- 
ed, in  part  alienated;  and  only  twenty  thou- 
sand of  the  regular  troops,  intended  to  replace 
them,  were  as  yet  clustered  round  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Prophet  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Russians  had  been  making  their  preparations 
for  six  years ;  they  had  enjoyed  fourteen  years 
of  European  peace ;  and  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  armed  men  awaited  on  the  Pinith  the 
sienal  to  march  to  Constantinople.  Yet  with 
all  these  disadvantages,  tbie  scales  hung  all  but 
even  between  the  contending  parties.  Varna 
was  only  taken  in  the  first  campaign  in  conse- 

anence  of  the  Russians  having  the  command  of 
iie  sea ;  the  Balkan  passed  in  the  second,  from 
the  Grand  Vizier  having  been  outgeneraled  by 
the  superior  skill  of  Diobitoh.    Even  as  it  was. 
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it  was  owing  to  treachery  and  disaflFection  that 
the  daring  march  to  Adrianople  did  not  termin- 
ate in  a  disaster  second  only  to  the  Moscow  re- 
treat Had  the  Pacha  of  Scodra  come  up  three 
weeks  earlier  with  his  twentj'-five  thousand 
men,  and  united  with  the  twenty  thousand 
who  retired  toward  Constantinople,  where 
would  Dicbitch  with  his  twenty  thousand  have 
been?  Had  ten  thousand  English  auxiliaries 
been  by  their  side,  the  Muscovite  standards 
would  never  have  crossed  the  Balkan;  had 
twenty  thousand  French  also  been  there,  they 
would  have  been  hurled  with  disgrace  beyond 
the  Danube. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that 
these  startling  results  are  to  bo 
ascribed  to  any  weakness  in  mili-  qj^^j  sirengtli 
tary  strength  on  the  part  of  Rus-  of  Russia  in 
sia,  or  any  extraordinan''  warlike  J^'"ce,  and  of 
resources  which  theTurks  possess,  2cS!^®^  *"  ■""" 
indcj^endent  of  their  geographical 
position.  The  strength  which  Russia  put  forth 
m  the  war  was  immense.  A  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  men  crossed  the  Danube  in  the  couroo 
of  the  first  campaign;  a  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  were  brought  up  to  reinforce  them  in 
the  course  of  the  second.  Yet^  with  all  this, 
they  could  only  produce  thirty-one  thousand 
men  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Koulefbscha;  aiid 
when  their  victorious  march  was  stopped,  only 
fifteen  thousand  were  assembled  at  Adrianople! 
At  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  bad 
perished  in  the  two  campaigns;  and  that,  ac- 
cordingly, is  the  estimate  formed  by  the  ablest 
military'historian  of  the  war."  A  very  ,  ^^mh 
small  part  of  this  immense  force  per-  Fcldzug* 
ished  by  the  sword;  fatigue,  sickness,  von  1829, 
desertion,  produced  the  greatest  part  *"^* 
of  the  dreadful  chasm.  The  long  march  of 
twelve  hundred  miles  from  Moscow  to  Poland, 
the  pestilential  plains  of  Wallachio,  the  hard- 
ships of  two  campaigns  in  the  inhospitable  hills 
or  valleys  of  Bulgaria,  did  the  rest  As  Turkey 
is  the  portion  of  Europe  most  exposed  to  tho 
incursions  of  the  Asiatics,  so  it  is  the  one  to 
which  Providence  has  given  the  most  ample 
means  of  defense ;  for  the  plains  of  Wallacnia 
and  Moldavia  present  a  p^rilouft  placis,  which 
must  be  passed  before  the  body  of  tho  fortress 
is  reached;  the  Danube  is  a  vast  wet  ditch, 
which  covers  the  interior  defenses ;  the  Balkan 
a  rampart  impassable  when  defended  by  gallant 
and  faithful  defenders.  Sterility  and  desolation, 
the  work  of  human  tyranny,  add  to  the  defenses 
of  nature.  Of  no  country  may  it  bo  so  truly 
said,  in  Henry  IV.'s  words,  "  If  you  make  war 
with  a  small  army,  you  are  beaten;  if  with  a 
la^e  one,  starved." 

The  strength  of  Russia  in  a  defensive  is  ow- 
ing to  the  same  cause  as  its  weak-  ]4o^ 
ncss  in  oflFensive  war.    Its  prodig-  Cause  of  the 
ious  distances  are  the  cause  of  2a®/JfJe°|^"J' 
both.    A  third  of  Napoleon's  ar-  Jnd  Us  vroak-*'* 
my  disappeared  before  it  reached  nena  in  ofifcns- 
SmolensKO,  or  had  been  engaged  i^"  w^*"- 
in  any  serious  battle;  three-fourths  had  perish- 
ed  before  a  flake  of  snow  fell.      One-third  of 
the  troops  which  invaded  Turkey  in  1828  and 
1829  sank  under  the  fatigues  of  the  march,  an^ 
other  third  under  the  (diseases  and  hardships 
of  the  campaign  which  followed.      It  is  tho 
same  with  tho  English  in  India,  and  from  tha 
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same  cause.  With  the  resources  of  a  hundred 
millious  of  men  at  their  command,  they  under- 
went a  catastrophe,  which  rivaled  the  fate  of 
Yarus's  legions,  al  the  hands  of  the  mountain- 
eers of  Alfghanistan ;  the}'  were  soon  after  out- 
numbered, and  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin  by 
the  bikhs,  wlio  liad  only  the  resources  of  six 
millions  to  rely  on.  One-third  of  the  invaders 
of  Russia  perish  before  they  reach  the  country 
they  are  to  assail ;  one-thii*d  of  the  Russians 
perish  before  they  get  out  of  it  to  begin  the 
career  of  conquest,  from  the  simple  effect  of  the 
distances.  It  is  no  exaggeration,  but  the  sim- 
ple truth,  to  affirm  that  fifty  thousand  English 
and  French  troops  disembarked  at  Varna,  and 
beginning  their  fatigues  there,  are  equal  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Russians,  who  have 
commenced  their  march  from  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  and  Warsaw. 
The  position  of  the  Russians  in  Moldavia  and 

Wallachia  is  singularly  open  to 
Danircn  of  serious  disaster.  Spread  out  over 
tiis  Russian  an  extent  of  three  hundred  miles 
p<»ttioa  In  re-  in  breadth,  from  the  Euxine  to  the 
key  **  '^"''    ^ro'*^*®"  ^^  Austria,  it  is  accessible 

to  attack,  from  a  concentrated  en- 
emy, along  the  whole  course  of  the  Danube; 
and  if  defeated  by  a  powerful  army  crossed 
over  near  Brahilov,  a  disaster  as  great  as  that 
at  Marengo  would  await  the  Russian  forces. 
A  blow  directed  at  Focksana,  the  vital  point  of 
their  communications  with  Bessarabia,  would 
compel  them  to  fight  their  way  back  to  the 
Pruth,  with  their  faces  to  Moscow,  and  ruin,  if 
worsted,  in  their  rear.  The  Crimea,  with  the 
Russian  naval  establishment  at  Sevastopol,  lies 
also  open  to  attack  by  a  power  havms  the 
command  of  the  sea — for  thirty  thousand  men 
could  hold  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  against 
any  force  which  would  in  all  probability  be 
brought  against  it ;   while  twenty  thouaandi 


with  the  aid  of  a  fleet,  would  with  ease  rednce 
the  fortress  itself,  which,  though  iuipreftiable 
on  the  sea,  is  by  no  means  equally  defended  oq 
the  land  side.  The  real  danicer  of  Tnikey 
arises,  not  from  the  strength  of  its  enemic^s,  but 
its  internal  weakness ;  and  the  proofs  of  it  are 
to  be  found,  not  in  the  tiiumphant  march  of 
Diebitch  across  the  Balkan,  but  in  the  annals 
of  the  Greek  revolution. 

Human  thought  can  scarcely  discern  what  is 
the  probable  issue  of  the  contest  now  commenc- 
ing in  the  East,  in  reference  to 
the  belligerent  powers ;  but  Pro-  ^hc  final  tri- 
vidence  is  wiser  than  man,  and  umpb  of  Chria- 
can  educe  good  oiit  of  the  most  tianity  in  Tur- 
anparently  "inextricable  elements  k«y  "  ■•care, 
of  confusion  and  discord.  Whatever  the  result 
of  the  contest  may  be.  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity' is  secure,  and  the  days  of  Ottoman  do- 
minion in  Europe  are  numbered.  If  the  Rus- 
sians prevail,  the  ancient  piophecy  recorded  in 
(ribbun  will  be  realised,  and  the  Cross  will  be 
replaced  on  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia;  if  the 
Western  Powers  are  sncceesful,  and  wrench  the 
protectorate  of  the  Christians  in  Turkey  from 
the  Czar,  the  triumph  of  the  religion  they  pro- 
fess is  equally  secure,  and  the  government  at 
Constantinople  must  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  European 
Turkey.  Unable  to  defend  itself,  the  Ottoman 
empire  must  fall  under  the  rule  of  one  or  other 
of  the  potentates  which  have  entered  the  lists 
for  its  defense  and  subjugation.  Power  in  the 
end  must  centre  in  the  portion  of  mankind 
which  is  advancing,  and  pass  from  that  which 
is  receding;  and  the  fact  attested  by  all  travel- 
ers, that  the  Christians  are  rapidly  increasing 
in  Turkey,  and  the  Osmanlis  as  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing, points  to  the  future  destiny  of  those 
realms  as  clearly  as  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  did  to  the  fate  of  the  king  of  Babylon. 
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nLurcK  mov  thx  death  of  louis  xnn.  to  the  accession  or  the  fouonac  admtnibtrattok. 


Niter  did  a  monarch  ascend  a  throne  "with 
fairer  prospects  and  greater  ad- 
Crettadrant-  ▼Mtagee  than  Charles  X.;  never 
airei  of  Ciiar-  was  one  precipitated  from  it  under 
la  X.  ou  bis  circumstances ' of  greater  disaster. 
tLl^Sit^  Every  thing  at  first  seemed  to  smile 
on  the  nevr  sovereign,  and  to  pro- 
nosticatti  a  reign  of  concord,  peace,  and  hap- 
pineaa*  The  great  contests  which  had  distract- 
ed the  government  of  ]iis  predecessors  seemed 
to  he  over.  The  Spanish  revolution  had  ex- 
hausted itself;  it  had  shaken,  without  over- 
taming,  the  monarchies  of  France  and  En- 
gland, and  led  to  a  campaign  glorious  to  the 
French,  which  on  the  Peninsula,  so  long  the 
theatre  of  defeat  and  disaster,  had  restored 
the  credit  of  their  arms  and  the  lustre  of  their 
influence.  In  Italy,  the  efforts  of  the  revolu- 
tionists^ for  a  briefseason  successful,  had  term- 
inated in  defeat  and  ignominy.  After  infinite 
diifieuUy,  and  no  small  danger,  the  composi- 
tioQ  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  been  put 
on  a  practicable  footing,  and  government  was 
scared  of  a  majority  sufficient  for  all  purposes, 
in  harmony  with  the  great  body  of  the  peers, 
aid  the  principles  of  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
Internal  prosperity  prevailed  to  an  unprecedent- 
ed degree;  every  branch  of  industry  was  flour- 
ishing, and  ten  yeara  of  peace  had  both  healed 
the  wounds  of  war,  and  enabled  the  nation  to 
discharge,  with  honorable  fidelity,  the  heavy 
burdens  imposed  on  it  at  its  termination.  After 
an  arduous  reign  and  a  long  struggle,  Louis  had 
reaped  the  reward  of  his  wisdom  and  persever- 
ance; he  had  steered  the  vessel  of  the  state 
through  many  dark  storms  and  shoals  of  peril- 
ous intricacy;  but  he  had  at  length  got  into 
harbor:  by  the  success  with  which  his  meas- 
urci,  externally  and  internally,  had  been  attend- 
ed, he  had  both  restored  the  lustre  of  the  throne, 
and  in  a  great  degree  dissipated  the  prejudices 
which,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  pre- 
vailed aeainst  the  Bourbon  family.  He  had  be- 
queathed to  his  successor  a  throne  to  appear- 
ance firmly  established,  a  realm  undouotedly 
prosperous,  and  an  external  influence  which 
seemed  adequate  to  the  wishes  of  the  most  ar- 
dent patriots  in  the  country. 

The  charact.er  and  personal  qualities  of 
S.  Charles  X.  were  in  many  respects 
Cbiracter  of  such  as  were  well  calculated  to  im- 
ciiari«isX.  prove  and  cultivate  to  the  utmost 
the<e  advantages.  Burke  had  said,  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  French  Revolution,  that  if  the 
deposed  race  was  ever  to  be  restored,  it  must 
be  by  a  sovereign  who  could  sit  eight  hours 
a  day  on  horseback.  No  sovereign  could  be  so 
far  removed  from  this  requisite  as  Louis  XVIIL, 
whose  figure  was  so  unwieldy  and  his  infirmities 
BO  greats  that,  for  some  years  before  his  death, 
he  had  to  be  wheeled  about  his  apartments  in 
an  arm-chair.  But  the  case  was  very  different 
with  his  successor.    No  captain  in  his  guards 


managed  his  charger  with  more  skill  and  ad- 
dresS)  or  exhibited  in  greater  perfection  the 
noble  art  of  hoi'semanship;  no  courtier  in  his 
saloons  was  more  perfect  in  all  the  graces 
which  dignify  manners,  and'cause  the  inequal- 
ities of  rank  to  be  forgotten,  in  the  courtesy 
with  which  their  distinctions  arc  thrown  aside. 
Ue  had  little  reflection,  and  had  never  thought 
seriously  on  any  subject  save  religion,  with 
the  truths  of  which  he  was  deeply  impressed, 
in  his  life.  He  was  the  creature  of  impulse, 
and  yielded  alternately,  like  a  woman,  to 
many  different  and  seemingly  contradictory 
external  influencea  But  that  very  circum- 
stance gave,  as  it  does  to  a  graceful  enchant- 
ress, an  indescrible  charm  to  nis  manner.  He 
was  princely  courtesy  personified.  None  could 
withstand  the  fascination  of  his  manner;  -his 
bitterest  enemies  yielded  to  its  influence,  or 
were  drawn  by  its  seductions  into  at  least  a 
temporary  acquiescence  in  his  designa  Ho 
was  a  warm  and  faithful  friend;  in  early 
youth  he  'had  been  an  ardent  and  volatile 
lover,  but  the  misfortunes  of  middle  life  had 
trained  him  to  more  serious  and  manly  duties, 
llis  heart  was  warm,  his  benevolence  great,  his 
charity  unbounded.  He  sincerely  desired  the 
good  of  his  people,  and  hud  the  greatest  wish 
for  their  aflection,  which,  by  en-  , .  .«.«-«„* 
couraging  the  love  of  popularity,  Hisioire  de  la 
led  him  sometimes  into  many  Restauration, 
doubtful  or  dangerous  acts.*  ^***-  *»  ^• 

A  pretty  fable  was  told  of  the  Regent  Or- 
leans at  his  birth,  that  all  the  fairies 
were  invited  to  his  christening,  and  m^  delteu. 
each  brought  a  gift  of  some  mental 
quality  to  adorn  his  future  life.  On()  brought 
courf^e,  one  genius,  a  third  the  graces,  and  so 
on.  To  one  old  fairy,  however,  no  invitation 
had  been  sent,  and  in  anger  she  came,  and  in 
spite  brought  a  gift  which  should  annul  all  those 
the  others  had  bestowed ;  and  that  was,  that  he 
should  be  unable  to  make  any  use  of  them.  Fol- 
lowing out  this  fable,  a  very  powerful  old  fairy 
had  been  left  out  of  the  invitation  at  the  chris- 
tening of  Charles  X.  His  abilities  were  consid- 
erable ;  he  had  good  natural  parts,  and  great 
quickness  in  the  apprehension  of  ideas  in  con- 
versation, and  an  extraordinary  turn  for  felici- 
tous colloquy.  Many  of  the  sayings  he  made  use 
of,  in  the  most  important  crises  of  his  life,  be- 
came historical ;  repeated  from  one  end  of  Eu- 
rope to  the  other,  they  rivaled  the  most  cele- 
brated of  Henry  IV.  m  warmth  of  heart,  and 
the  most  felicitous  of  Louis  XIV.  in  terseness 
of  expression.  But,  with  all  these  valuable 
qualities,  which,  under  other  circumstances, 
might  have  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar monarchs  that  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of 
France,  he  was  subject  to  several  weaknesses 
still  more  prejudicial,  which,  in  the  end,  pre- 
cipitated himself  and  his  family  from  the  throne. 
He  was  extremely  fond  of  the  chase,  and  rivaled 
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any  of  his  royal  ancestors  in  the  passion  for 
hunting;  but  with  liiin  it  wos  not  a  re<n>eatioD 
to  amuse  his  mind  amidst  more  serious  cares, 
but>  as  with  the  t>panish  and  Neapolitan  princes 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  a  serious  occupation, 
'which  absorbed  both  the  time  and  the  strength 
that  should  have  been  devoted  to  offairs  of  state. 
A  still  more  dangerous  weakness  was  the  blind 
submission,  which  increaseil  with  his  advnucint^ 
years,  that  he  yielded  to  the  Roman  Catho] it- 
priesthood.  He  had  been  in  former  times  pf'.^^ 
sionatcly  attached  to  a  very  charming  liuly. 
Madame  de  PoUastron;  and  on  her  death-bed 
he  had  vowed  that  he  would  never  yield  to  n 
fresh  passion,  but  devote  to  the  Most  High  the 
fidelity  which  he  had  sworn  to.  her  in  this 
world.  He  did  so:  but  the  resolution,  however 
respectable  in  its  principle,  induced  a  change 
in  his  character  more  fatal  than  any  female  in- 
fluence could  by  possibility  have  ueen ;  for  it 
brought  him  under  the  direction,  not  of  the 
chanceful  caprices  of  beauty,  the  very  volitility 
of  which  often  prevents  tiieir  being  attended 
I  Lamartine  with  any  seriousdanger,  but  ofn firm 
Ilistoriede  l*a  andconsistentpriesthood,whoseun- 
Restauraiion,  dying  influence  was  unceasingly  di- 
Lacretelle  rected,  wholly  regardless  of  conse- 
Hisiorie  de  la  quences,  to  the  augmentation  of  the 
Reatauration,  power  and  authority  of  tlieir  own 
iv.  132,  133.      l^^yi  ^ 

The  first  care*  of  the  new  monarch  on  coming 
to  the  throne  was  to  secure  the  order 
The  Duke  ^^  succession  in  favor  of  his  son.  Ho 
d*Angou-  was  too  well  aware  of  the  scarcely 
leme  ia  de-  concealed  pretensions  of  the  Orleans 
phuf.**^*"*  family  to  the  crown,  not  to  be  aware 
of  the  danger  of  a  contest  for  it,  and 
of  the  importance  of  taking  every  possible  step 
which  might  secure  its  descent  in  the  direct  line 
of  the  el(i[er  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
The  saying  of  Louis  XVIII.  in  regard  to  the 
I>ukc  of  Orleans,  "He  is  near  enough  the  throne 
already  ;  I  t^hall  take  care  he  does  not  approach 
it  more  nearly,"  was  constantly  present  to  hi* 
mind.  There  was  a  certain  awkwardness  in 
declaring  a  prince  long  past  the  prime  of  life 
Dauphin  for  the  first  time,  an  a|)pelIation  usu- 
ally nestowed,  like  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
on  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  at  his  birth, 
and  it  might  be  construed  into  an  open  decla- 
ration of  war  against  the  Orleans  family.  But 
in  the  insecure  state  of  the  Crown,  it  was  im- 
portant during  the  lifetime  of  the  reigning  mon- 
arch to  declare  his  successor,  and  the  advantages 
of  such  a  step  apjieared  to  overbalance  the 
dangers  with  which  it  was  attended.  The  Duke 
and  Duchess  d'Angouldme,  accordingly,  were  de- 
clared Dauphin  and  Dauphiness  of  France ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  to  conciliate  the  rival  family, 
the  title  of  "Your  Royal  Highness"  was  bestow- 
ed on  the  Duke  and.  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  a 
regiment  in  the  Guards  bestowed  on  their  eldest 
eon,  the  Duke  of  Chartres.  To  these  marks  of 
favor  he  added  the  substantial  benefit  of  a  gift 
in  fee  under  the  feudal  title  of  appanage  of  the 
immense  domains  of  the  house  of  Orleans,  which, 
reft  from  it  in  1791  by  the  Revolution  which  it 
had  supported,  hod  been  bestowed  on  the  family 
in  life-rent  by  Louis  XVIII.,  and  was  restored 
it  bv  the  crown  against  which  it  had  conspired. 
In  nis  anxiety  to  secure  the  CTandeur  of  the 
house  of  Orleans,  he  caused  wis  magnificent 


grants  which  rendered  them  the  richest  family 
in  Kurope,  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Chambers 
by  the  same  oct  which  bettled  the  provision  on 
the  Crown.  He  judged  of  others  by 
the  generosity  of  his  own  heart:  he  9,  f "*iV"* 
thought  he  could  stifle  rivolry  by  Cap.*ix.  4, 
kindness;  he  only  kindled  ambition  6;  Lac.  w. 
by  gratification.*  *^»  ^'*' 

"Ko  change  wos  mode  bv  the  new  sovereign 
in  the  ministers  of  state,  wfio  indeed  . 

were  as  favorable  to  the  royal  cause  The  secret 
ns  any  that  ho  could  well  have  se-  C'anmrilla  of 
lected.    But  from  the  very  outset  of  e«JeiaaMi«. 
his  reign  there  -was  a  Camarilla,  or  secret  court, 
conii)oged  entirely  of  ecclesiastics,  who  had  more 
real  influence  than  any  of  the  ostensible  minis- 
ters, and  to  whose  ascendency  in  the  royal  coun- 
cils themisfortunesin  which  his  reign  terminated 
ore  mainly  to  be  ascribed.   The  most  importont 
of  these  were,  the  Cardinal  Latil,  ArcnbiElicp 
of  Rheims,  who  hod  been  the  King's  confessor 
during  the  time  he  was  in  exile,  and  earnestly 
recommended  to  him  by  Madame  de  PoUastron, 
and  who  possessed  the  greatest  influence  over 
his  mind;  the  Pope's  Legate,  Lambnischini,  a 
subtle  and  dangerous  ecclesiastical  diplomat- 
ist ;  and  M.  Quelen,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  a  man 
of  probity  and  worth,  but  full  of  ambition,  and 
ardently  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  order. 
To  these,  who  formed,  as  it  were,  the  secret  cab- 
inet that  directed  tli^  King,  and  of  which  he 
took  counsel  in  all  cases,  was  added  the  whole 
chiefs  of  the  ultra-Royalist  and  ultra-Catholic 
party,  who,  like  a  more  numerous  privy  coun- 
cil, were  summoned  on  important  emergencies. 
The  most  important  of  these  were  the  Duke  de 
Riviere  and  Prince  Polignoe,  who  had  both 
given  proofs  of  their  ardent  devotion  to  the 
throne;    M.    de  Vaublanc,   long  an  intimate 
counselor  of  the  new  monarch,  and  whose  ad- 
vanced years  had  not  diminished  either  his  am- 
bition or  spirit  of  intrigue ;  and  M.  de  Vitrollee, 
who  l^ad  token  so  important  a  part  in  the  first 
Restoration.    He  possessed  qualities  which  at 
once  mode  it  probable  that  he  "would  gain  the 
lead  in  such  a  secret  council,  and  power  emi- 
nently dangerous  in  its  direction.    Bold  but  j-et 
courteous,  ambitious  but  insinuating,  knowing 
much  of  individual  men,  but  little  of  the  course 
of  events,  without  the  responsibility  of  ostensi- 
ble oflice,  but  with  the  influence  of  secret  di- 
rection, he  was  the  very  man  to  recommend 
dangerous  measures,  of  which  others,  in  the 
event  of  failure,  would  bear  the  responsibility, 
and  he,  in  the  event  of  success,  would  reap  the 
fruits.     Such  wos  the  secret  council  by  which 
Charles  from  the  first  was  almost  entirely  direct- 
ed, and  the  history  of  his  reign  is  iLam  Till. 
little  more  than  the  annals  of  the  con-  9. 11:  Lac. 
sequences  of  their  administration.       *^-  '^'  '^' 

The  King  made  his  public  entry  into  Paris 
on  the  27th  i?eptember.     The  day  g. 

was  cloudy,  and  the  rain  fell  in  tor-  Entry  a^  the 
rents  as  he  moved  through  the  ^'°8  ^^  ^* 
streets,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  *  ^^' 
cortege ;  but  nothing  could  damp  the  ardor  oi 
the  people.  Mounted  on  an  Arab  steed  of  mot- 
tled silver  color,  which  he  monaged  with  pe^ 
feet  skill,  the  monarch  traversed  the  whole  dis- 
tance between  St  Cloud  and  the  palace,  bowing 
to  the  people  in  acknowledgment  of  their  salu- 
tiona  with  that  inimitable  grace  which  pro- 
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claimed  him  at  once,  like  the  Prince-Regent  in 
England,  the  first  gentleman  in  his  dominions. 
Hid  answers  on  his  way  to  and  when  he  arrived 
at  the  palace  were  not  less  felicitous  than  his 
manner.  When  asked  if  he  did  not  feel  fatigued, 
be  replied,  "No;  joy  never  feels  weariness." 
"No  halberts  between  my  people  and  me,  cried 
he  to  some  of  his  attendants,  who  were  repel- 
ling the  crowd  which  pressed  in  too  rudely  upon 
his  passage — an  expression  which  recalled  his 
famous  saying  on  April  12,  1814,  **  There  is  but 
one  Frencnraan  the  more."  Never  had  a  mon- 
arch been  received  with  such  universal  joy  by 
hid  subjects.  **  He  is  charming  as  hope,'*  said 
one  of  the  namerous  ladies  who  were  enchanted 
by  his  manner.  Some  of  his  courtiers  had  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  taking  some  precautions 
against  the  ball  of  an  assassin  in  the  course  of 
hia  entry.  **  Why  so?"  said  he :  "  they  can  not 
hate  me  without  knowing  me;  and  wnen  they 
know  me,  I  am  sure  they  will  not  hate  me."^' 
Erery  thing  in  his  manner  and  expressions  to- 
ward those  bv  whom  his  family  had  been  op- 
posed, seemed  to  breathe  the  words,  *'  I  have 
for^ttea."  Marshal  Grouchy,  who  had  made 
the  Dake  d'Angoul^me  prisoner  in  1816,  was  re- 
>Um.Tiu.l5  stored  to  favor.  To  General  Excel- 
17,  Cap.ix.  15*,  mans  he  said,  *'I  have  forgotten  the 

'« *****  '^'  P***'  ^^'  ^  ^^^^  assured  I  may  rely 
IS,  l»-  upon  vou  for  the  future."* 

The  first  act  of  Charles  was  one  eminently 
calculated  to  realiee  the  expectations 
Abolition     excited  by  these  felicitous  expressions, 
ofihe  cen-   and  to  tinge  the  opening  ot  his  reien 
-  —-i  of    -with  the  brightest  colors.     On  the 


Sept.  3S.  ^^^^  evening  before  his  entiy  into 
Paris,  he  proposed,  in  a  council  of 
his  ministers,  to  abolish  the  censorship  of  the 
press^  The  Ministers  acquiesced  in  the  pro- 
posal, thouffh  not  without  secret  misgivings  as 
to  the  result;  and  next  morning  a  decree  ap- 
peared in  the  Moniteur,  formally  abolishing  the 
restrictions  on  the  press.*  It  need  not  be  said 
with  what  transports  this  resolution  was  re- 
ceived by  the  press,  which  had  been  severely 
galled  by  the  restrictions,  and  was  proportion- 
ally enchanted  by  their  removal.  Even  the 
journals  heretofore  most  strongly  opposed  to 
the  Bourbons  were  profuse  in  their  expressions 
of  gratitude,  and  their  professions  of^ loyalty. 
"  A  new  reign,"  said  the  Courrier  Franfais^  the 
most  violent  of  the  Liberal  journals,  "  has  com- 
menced :  the  King  wishes  the  general  good,  but 
he  has  need  to  be  taught  how  it  is  to  be  at- 
tained. In  restoring  liberty  to  the  journals, 
his  wisdom  has  torn  asunder  that  cloud  of  de- 
ception with  which  his  Ministers  would  will- 
ingly envelop  him ;  what  more  assuring  pledge 
can  the  nation  desire?  what  more  efficacious 
guarantee  can  it  obtain  for  the  future?"  A  re- 
view of  the  National  Guard,  held  the  next  day, 
t  Moniteur,  ^^^d  at  which  the  King  rode  through 
Sept. »,  the  ranks  on  horseback,'  afforded 
r^^rS^*  an  opportunity  for  giving  vent  to 
¥«is,ideni. ;  their  sentiments  in  a  way  of  all 
Cap,  ix.  19,  others  the  most  reassuring — from 
*•  the  voice  of  the  armed  force  of  the 


*  **  Ne  jogeant  pas  n^ceauira  de  maintenir  plus  lonit- 
Cemps  la  mesnre  qui  a  6te  prise  dans  dea  clrconBtancea 
difl^rrotaa  eonlre  lea  abua  de  la  Liberty  dea  Journaux, 
rordonnaaee  da  13  Adat  dernier  ceaaera  d'aroir  aon  efTet." 
"ManiUwr,  88  Sept.,  18M. 


capital  Never,  not  even  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Napoleon  and  the  Kmpirc,  liad  the  moiiarch 
been  received  with  louder  and  more  unanimous 
demonstrations  of  affection. 

In  proportion  as  this  great  concession  to 
public  freedom  was  calculated  to  in-  g^ 
sure  the  present  popularity  of  the  Dangere  of 
monarch,  did  it  augment  his  future  tWsatcp. 
dangers,  if  the  measures  of  his  government  did 
not  m  all  respects  keep  pace  with  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  journals  and  the  expectations  of  the 
people.  Like  many  other  similar  measures,  it 
purchased  present  tranquillily  at  the  expense 
of  future  disturbance.  But  tbis  peril,  suffici< 
ently  great  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, was  augmented  in  a  most  serious  de- 
gree in  the  cose  of  Charles  from  the  ultra- 
Komish  principles  by  which  he  was  actuated, 
and  the  influence  of  the  secret  conclave  of 
Jesuits  and  priests  by  which  the  determina- 
tions of  the  monarch  were  ruled.  The  princi- 
ples of  this  party  were  in  direct  opposition  to 
those  of  the  Revolution,  for  they  tended  to  ex- 
tinguish the  freedom  of  thought,  and  re-estab- 
lish that  sacerdotal  despotism  which,  even  more 
than  the  oppression  of  the  Crown,  it  had  been 
the  object  of  that  convulsion  to  remove.  Yet 
so  little  were  the  chiefs  of  this  religious  party 
aware  of  this,  that  they  were  zealous  in  wish- 
ing the  restoration  of  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  were  the  chief  instigators  of  the  measure. 
They  recollected  how  powerfully  the  pen  of  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  and  the  columns  of  the  Con- 
servateur  had  aided  their  cause  in  the  days  of 
M.  Decazes  and  the  Duke  de  Kichelieu,  and 
anticipated  a  corresponding  suppoii;,  now  that 
it  was  freed  from  its  fetters;  forgetting,  or 
never  having  learned,  that  Romanism,  in  the 
days  of  its  misfortune,  will  sometimes  ally  it- 
seff  with  Liberalism,  but  never  fails  i  cap.  ix.  30, 
to  become  its  bitterest  enemy  in  33 ;  Lac.  iv. 
those  of  its  power.*      ,  ^^*  *^- 

Before  the  new  reign  had  continued,  many 
weeks,  appearances  began  to  indicate         g. 
what  was  deemed  an  undue  prepon-  Increase  of 

derance  of  the  Parti  prHre  in  the  ih«  Jesuits' 
1  1   .  .     ^         •  influence  at 

palace,  and  to  create  uneasiness  as  the  court 
to  its  coming  ascendency  in  the  and  their' 
Cabinet  On  all  sides  there  was  a  efforts  in 
talk  of  establishing  new  colleges  for  {^  «>"»- 
the  Jesuits,  and  some  were  actually 
set  on  foot,  with  a  munificence  which  showed 
that  their  funds  came  from  no  ordinary  sources. 
Montrouge,  their  chief  religious  seminary,  be- 
came the  centre  to  which  they  drew  the  youth 
of  the  highest  distinction  about  the  court 
Wise  in  their  generation,  they  passed  by  the 
middle-aged  and  confirmed  in  opinion,  ana  bent 
their  whole  efforts  to  influence  the  thoughts 
and  win  the  affections  of  the  young.  A  per- 
petual file  of  splendid  equipages  was  to  be  seen 
at  the  doors  of  their  seminary,  indicating  the 
elevated  connections  of  their  piipils.  The  court 
itself  assumed  an  entirely  new  aspect:  masses, 
vespers,  fasts,  processions,  sermons,  prayers,  be- 
came the  order  of  the  day ;  an  air  of  extraor- 
dinary sanctity  the  best  avenue  to  promotion. 
So  numerous,  however,  were  the  observances, 
so  austere  the  practices,  so  rigid  the  fasts  pre- 
scribed for  the  devotees,  that  many  thought 
the  favor  of  the  court  was  dearly  purchased  at 
such  a  price.    Great  eflforts  were  made  to  spread 
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religious  fervor  among  the  soldiers :  the  Minis- 
ter at  War,  M  de  Clermont-Toiinerre,  nephew 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  the  prelates,  and  who  shared  all 
his  uncle's  zeal,  was  indefatigable  in  his  en- 
deavors to  electrify  the  ti-oops,  a  task  of  diffi- 
culty and  obloquy  in  a  scoffing  and  irreligious 
generation,  but  which,  from  the  religious  feel- 
ings of  several  of  the  regiments  raised  in  rural 
districts,  sometimes  met  with  surprising  success. 
A  regular  system  of  catechising  was  established 
in  many  regiments;  the  Royalist  journals  were 
filled  with  accounts,  ostentatiously  paraded,  of 
military  communions  among  soldiers  by  hun- 
dreds at  a  time.  Incessant  processions,  in 
which  the  priests  were  to  be  seen  arrayed  in 
unheard  of  luxury  of  ecclesiastical  splendor, 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  the  capital  and 
the  chief  provincial  towns.  The  people  looked 
on  sometimes  with  reverence,  sometimes  with 
indifference,  often  with  contempt.  In  all  this 
the  Jesuits  and  leaders  of  the  cwigregation^  as 
this  party  was  called,  mistook  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  injured  rather  than  advanced  the 
progress  of  real  devotion.  Tliey  were  right  in 
supposing  that  it  was  by  the  influence  of  relig- 
ious feeling  that  it  was  alone  possible  to  com- 
bat the  progress  of  revolutionary  ideas;  but 
they  were  wrong  in  imagining  that  it  was  on 
the  throne  that  the  fountain  from  which  they 
were  to  spread  was  to  be  opened.  It  was  not 
I  Lac  iv.  froni  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  but  the 
132,  138 ;  fishermen  of  Galilee,  that  the  faith 
il"P-i**     sprung  which  changed  the  face  of  the 

The  extreme  religious  party,  however,  were 
10.  ^^'■y  powerful  Doth  in  the  Chamber 
Strength  of  of  Deputies  and  the  administration ; 
theJcBuii  and  it  is  not  surprising  that,  seeing 
l^^Rlauu^*'  their  strength  at  once  in  the  legisla- 
and  the  ad-  ture  and  the  court,  they  were  san- 
mlnistn-  giiine  in  their  hopes  of  being  able  to 
tion.  reconstruct  society   on   an  entirely 

new  basi&  They  could  boast  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
who  were  entirely  in  their  interest — so  great 
was  the  change  which  the  alterations  in  the 
Electoral  Law,  in  1821,  had  made  in  the  com- 
position of  the  representative  part  of  the  legis- 
lature. In  the  Peers  they  were  less  pbwei'ful, 
the  numbers  on  whom  they  could  tnere  rely 
being  not  more  than  thirty ;  but  this  was  not 
of  much  importance,  as  the  court  was  known 
to  be  with  them,  and  it  was  not  likely  that, 
except  on  a  very  anxious  crisis,  the  Peere  would 
thwart  the  wishes  of  the  Government  The 
highest  offices  in  the  palace  were  filled  by  their 
adherents:  M.  de  Latil  disposed  of  the  whole 
patronage  there ;  and  M  M.  de  Montmorency, 
de  Blacas,  and  de  Rividre,  who  held  the  situa- 
tions of  importance  around  the  prince,  were  in 
their  interest.  M.  Frayssinons,  the  Minister  of 
Ecclesiastical  Affaii's,  was  a  zealous  and  power- 
ful supporter,  by  whom  all  the  instructions  and 
ceremonies  at  Montrouge  were  directed;  and 
they  had  succeeded  in  getting  a  creature  of 
their  own  either  into  every  important  office 
under  Government,  or  into  the  confidence  of 
the  persons  who  actually  held  it.  M.  de  Renne- 
▼ille,  a  young  man  of  remarkable  abilities,  was 
intrusted  with  the  surveillance  of  M.  de  Villdle, 
the  President  of  the  Council ;  M.  Tronchet»  with 


that  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  M.  Delavao, 
of  the  Minister  of  Police;  M.  Doudeauvilie,  of 
of  the  King*a  Household;  M.  de  Dumas,  of 
Foreign  Aflairs;  M.  de  Vaulchier,  of  the  Post- 
office.  By  the  unseen  but  ceaseless  ageiiey  of 
these  zealous  and  able  paitisans,  nrho  were  all 
in  the  interest  of  the  Jesuits^  it  -was  hoped  that 
the  object  of  their '  leaders  would  be  attained 
without  the  public  becoming  aware  of  what 
was  going  forward,  or  the  jealousy  of  the  presa 
or  the  tribune  being  awakened,  as  the  i  j^^  ^^ 
ostensible  holders  of  the  great  offices  137,  I39j 
of  state  had  undergooe  no  alteration  ^^P- *^- 
since  the  demise  of  the  lat«  king.^  ' 

It  was  no  easy  matter,  however,  to  conceal 
this  secret  agency  altogether  from  .. 

the  vigilant  eyes  of  the  press,  for  Their  oppo- 
its  leaders  were  both  able  and  nents  in  the 
clear-sighted  At  the  head  of  the  Cliambereand 
party  who,  from  the  very  first,  de-  ^^"^  P""""- 
tected  and  denounced  tlie  movements  of  the 
Jesuits,  was  the  Count  de  Montlouis,  a  veteran 
of  the  Right  in  the  Constituent  Assenibly,  but 
who  anticipated  notliing  but  evil  from  the 
zealous  efforta  of  tlie  ultra-religious  party  in 
the  present  time.  The  Viscount  de  Chateau- 
briand also,  though  an  ardent  and  devoted 
Royalist,  united  his  efforts  to  those  who  op- 
posed the  ultramontane  party ;  he  was  too  sa- 
gacious not  to  see  that  tlie  age  was  not  one  in 
which  the  press  could  be  fettered  or  thought 
confined  in  bonds.  The  Abbe  de  Pradt  also 
gave  the  aid  of  his  ready  pen  and  envenomed 
wit  to  the  same  side ;  while  in  the  daily  press 
Paul  Couiueb  was  already  giving  tokens  of 
those  great  abilities  on  the  Liberal  side  which 
afterward  rendered  his  name  eo  celebrated; 
and  Hoffman,  the  most  powerful  writer  in  the 
Journal  des  Debats^  proved  that  the  wea})on 
of  Pascal  could  pass  into  the  hands  of  ^ 
those  who  were  not  so  sincerely  at-  Jsy  JsJ^' 
taclied  to  the  cause  of  religion.' 

The  good  sense  and  delicate  tact  of  the  King 
prevented  the  opposite  parties  com-  jg, 
ing  into  collision  before  the  Chambers  General 
met;  and  the  answers  lie  made  to  the  prosperity 
various  constituted  authorities  and  »"'^™°"- 
bodies  which  presented  him  with  addresses  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  breathed  the  most 
liberal  and  couciliatory  spirit.*  The  uncom- 
mon prosperity  which  prevailed  in  the  king- 
dom, added  to  the  satisfaction  which  these  dec- 
larations created,  and  diffused  a  universal  feel- 
ing of  contentment  and  security.    The  harvests 

*  To  the  Papal  Nuncio,  vvbo  congratulated  him  on  hto 
accession,  the  King  replied.  **  Mon  cceur  est  trop  dechire 
pour  que  je  puiaae  voub  cxprimer  mes  seniiniens.  Je  n'ai 
qu'une  ambition,  et  j'espere  que  Dicu  me  I'accordera, 
c'est  de  continwr  avec  zele  ce  que  mon  vertueux  frere  a  « 
bitnfait ;  mon  regne  ne  sera  que  la  continuation  du  sien, 
tant  pour  Ic  bonheur  do  la  France  que  pour  la  paix  et  1' union 
de  I'Europe."  To  the  French  Academy  he  anuwercd,  *  Le« 
sciences  ct  les  lettres  ont  perdu  un  protecteur,  qui  leu  acid- 
tivoes  des  sa  plus  tendre  jcunesse ;  je  rimilerai,  non  pas 
avec  le  meme  talent,  mais  avec  le  raeme  lele,  et  je  suw 
persuadd  que  TAcadcmie  mo  sccondera.*'  To  the  MiQ- 
istcr  01"  Public  and  Ecclesiastical  Instruction  he  said, 
"  J'ai  besoin  de  grands  serours  :  que  le  clerg6  joigne  sea 
prieres  aux  miennes ;  Tlnstruction  puWique  est  la  chose 
la  plus  importante,  non-seulement  pour  nous,  mais  poor 
nos  successeurs.  Je  compte  sur  vos  efforts  pour  contin- 
uer  le  regne  de  mon  vertueux  frdre."  To  the  President  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  French  Proteaunts  he  said, 
"  Soyez.  Rur  de  ma  protection,  comme  vooa  Tetici  de  cfUe 
de  mon  frere :  tous  les  Fran^ais  sont  6gaux  a  roes  yeox ; 
lis  ont  tous  les  memos  droits  a  mon  amoar,  a  ma  protec- 
tion, et  a  ma  bienveillanoe."— CAPariouK,  ix.  16, 16- 
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anoe  1818  had  all  been  good;  with  the  armies 
of  the  stranger,  and  the  odious  triSntes  paid  to 
them,  the  inolemencies  of  the  season,  the^torms 
of  autttmn,  seemed  to  have  passed  away.  Manu- 
&ctaren^  mainly  dependent  in  France  on  the 
home  market^  had  prospered  with  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  agricultoral  classes,  to  whom  tney 
sold  their  produce ;  and  the  general  cheapness 
of  provisions^  the  happy  result  of  abuuaance 
in  them,  not  scarcity  in  the  money  by  which 
they  were  represented,  had  extended  among  all 
clanes  the  means  of  purchasing  the  comforte 
and  luxories  of  lite.  Steamboats  had  muld* 
plied  immensely  in  the  principal  rivers^  and 
more  than  doubled  the  coasting  trade.  The 
silk  manufacturers  of  Lyons,  Rouen,  St  £ti- 
enne,  were  in  a  state  of  prosperity  superior  to 
any  they  had  ever  oDJoyed;  and  the  cotton 
manufacturers  rivaled  those  of  England  in 
every  thing  but  the  extent  of  their  capital  and 
the  length  of  the  credit  they  were  enabled  to 
givei  The  affluence  which  had  in  consequence 
accrued  to  the  nroprietors  of  these  establish- 
ments^ enabled  tnem  to  surround  the  manufac- 
turing towns  with  a  circle  of  elegant  villas, 
Tjiog  with  those  of  Great  Britain  m  elegance 
and  splendor.  The  capital  more  than  shared 
KB  the  general  prosperity  of  the  kingdom;  the 
equipages^  the  liveries,  the  balls,  recalled  the 
most  prosperous  days  of  the  monarchy;  the 
hotels  were  crowded  with  strangers^  and  the 
ample  gains  derived  from  their  expenditure 
1  Lm.  ir.  141,  consoled  the  French  for  what  had 
143;  Laouvui.  been  extorted  from  them  by  their 
18, 1».  conquests.* 

The  first  circumstance  which  broke  in  upon 
this  pleasing  dream  of  unbound- 
ed prosperity,  was  an  injudicious 
measure  of  the  Government  re- 
gaxdmg  Uio  gardlng  tlie  army.  A  royal  ordon- 
JJJJVj^^  j^  nance  put  on  half-pay  all  those  who, 
having  a  right  to  the  maximum  of 
their  retired  allowances,  had  not  been  employ- 
ed since  Ist  January,  1828;  and  those  who 
were  entitled  to  less  than  the  maximum  and 
had  not  been  employed  since  Ist  January,  1816. 
The  effect  of  this  ordonnance,  which  for  its  ob- 
ject was  very  skillfully  devised,  was  to  throw 
out  of  active  service  fifty  lieutenant-generals, 
and  above  /i  hundred  marshals  of  the  camp. 
Among  the  number  were  Generals  Grouchy, 
Vandamme^  Gazan,  Drouot^  Omano,  Excel- 
mans,  Hariia>e,  and  nearly  iJie  whole  celebri- 
ties of  the  Empire.  It  may  be  supposed  what 
a  sensation  an  ordonnance  of  such  general  ap- 
plication and  sweeping  severity  made  in  a 
country  still  moved  by  the  passions  of  the  Em- 
fire,  and  so  passionately  desirous  of  military 
glory  as  France  waa  The  Kinf  was  not  aware 
of  toe  effect  of  the  measure  when  he  gave  his 
consent  to  it  It  had  been  arbitrarily  decreed 
by  the  Minister  at  War,  who  was  entirely  in 
the  interest  of  the  Camarilla,  to  exclude  from 
the  army  all  those  who  might  prove  hostile  to 
the  measures  they  had  in  contemplation.  Such 
as  it  was^  however,  the  measure  was  so  unpo- 
pular, and  so  far  in  advance  of  what  the  nation 
was  prepared  for,  that  the  King  was  from  the 
outset  ODliged  to  accord  exemptions  to  certain 
persons  from  its  operation;  and  they  ere  long 
became  so  numerous  that  the  ordonnance  re- 
mained without  any  other  practical  effect  but 
Vol.  IL— I 
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the  calamitous  one  of  ezciting  doubts  and  i^ 
prehensions  as  to  the  real  intentions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment General  Foy  expressed  the  general 
feeling  when  he  said  the  ordon-  ,  -  i  lai. 
nance  was  "a  cannon-shot  charged  isfl^cw!.  S* 
at  Waterloo,  fired  ten  years  after  80,  S7;  Ann.' 
the  battle,  and  pointed  direct  at  H!f*-  "^i-  ^^f 
its  mark.''*  "*• 

The  Chambers  were  opened  by  the  King  in 
person  with  great  pomp  on  the  22d  |^ 
becembei;  and  the  speech  -from  the  opening  of 
throne^  which  was  very  cautiously  the  Cham- 
and  temperately  expressed,  and  re-  j2J|iyJ"" 
ceived  with  unbounded  applause,  strength  of 
still,  when  attentively  considered,  parties, 
foreshadowed  some  changes  pointing  *^*^  ^• 
to  a  desire  to  recur  to  the  old  regime  of  the 
monarchy.*  It  was  not  obscurely  intimated 
that  a  great  measure  of  indemnity  to  the  suf- 
ferers by  the  Revolution  was  in  preparation; 
and  how  violent  soever  miffht  be  the  opposi- 
tion to  such  a  measure,  both  in  the  Chambers 
and  the  country,  the  state  of  parties  in  the  leg- 
islature presented  the  fairest  prospects  of  car- 
rying it  into  execution  with  success.  When 
the  votes  for  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  were  taken,  M.  Ravez  had  215  voicesy 
M.  Chilhaud  de  la  Rigaudie  199,  the  Prince  de 
Montmorency  177,  and  the  Marquis  de  Bailly, 
who  was  supported  by  the  whole  strength  of 
the  Liberal  party,  only  142.  M.  Ravez  was  se- 
lected by  the  King,  this  being  the  a  Ann.  Hist, 
seventh  time  he  had  enjoyed  that  riii.  3,'3;  Laic, 
honor."  !▼•  »»» 157. 

Much  had  been  said  in  his  last  days  of  the 
debts  of  the  late  king,  his  prodigal-  j^ 
ity  to  his  favorites,  the  immense  Floorisiiing 
sums  with  which  Madame  du  Cayla  state  of  the 
had  been  enriched  at  the  expense  of  finances, 
the  nation.  The  event  disproved  all  these  as- 
sertions: it  was  found  that  Iiouis  had  left  no 
debts ;  the  accounts  of  lus  household  were  in 
the  best  possible  order,  and  the  rare  feature  in 
royal  excnequers  was  exhibited,  of  a  constant 
excess  of  some  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year 
over  the  expenditure.  All  his  kind  acts  to 
friends,  whicn  were  very  numerous,  all  his  pub- 
lic and  private  charities^  which  were  immense, 
had  been  provided  for  by  the  economy  and  good 
order  of  his  private  establishment  The  pubUc 
finances  were  in  a-not  less  prosperous  eonoition, 
and  promised  to  realize  the  hopes  held  forth  in 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  that  the  indemnity 
to  the  emigrants,  how  great  soever,  might  be 
provided  for  without  injuring  public  credit^  or 
materially  adding  to  the  burdens  of  the  nation. 
The  cessation  of  the  enormous  war-payments  to 


**  Nous  avons  perdos  un  roi  sage  et  bon.  La  gioire 
de  son  r^gne  ne  s'eflfacera  jamais.  Non-seulement  il  a 
rdler^  le  trone  de  mes  ancetres  mais  11  Ta  consolid^  par 
des  institutions  qui,  en  rapprochant  et  r^imissant  Is 
pass^  et  le  present,  ont  rendu  a  la  France  le  r^pos  et  le 
bonheur.  Le  roi  mon  ttere  tmuvait  une  grande  consola- 
tion A  preparer  les  moyens  de  frrmer  les  plans  de  la  Re- 
volution ;  le  moment  est  vena  d'dx^euter  les  sages  des- 
seins  qu'il  avait  eon^us.  La  sltastion  de.  nos  finances  per* 
mettra  d'accomplir  ce  grand  acts  de  justice  et  de  pon« 
tiqoe,  sans  accroitre  les  impots,  sans  nuiie  au  cr6dit.  Je 
reux  que  la  c^r6monie  de  mon  sacra  termlne  la  premiers 
session  de  mon  rdgne.  Vous  asstsleres,  Messieurs,  i 
cette  auguste  c^remoniew  Li  prostem^  aa  pled  du  mdni» 
antel  od  CIoyIs  re^ut  Ponetion  salnle,.  et  en  presence  d» 
Celui  qui  juge  les  peoples  et  les  rois,  je  rdnonrellera  l» 
serment  de  malnteniret  de  (hire  observer  les  Institutlona 
octroydes  par  le  roi  mon  frdre."—  Atmuaire  Mutori^tief. 
vol.  viU.,  Appendix  No.  L 
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the  Allies,  and  the  preservation  of  peace  now 
for  a  period  of  ten  years,  had  so  restored  the 
finances  of  France  that  not  only  was  the  sinking 
fand  maintained  inviolate,  and  the  public  debt 
undergoing  a  sensible  diminution,  but  the  agree- 
able feature  of  an  excess  of  income  above  expen- 
diture had  been  exhibited  in  the  public  ac- 
counts. The  Five  per  Cents  had  risen  to  one  hun- 
.  Ann.  Hi.t.  f  ^^  *°^  ^^^^  '?  ^^«  beginning  of 
▼iU.  35 ;  Doc.  1 8£5,  and  the  price  of  grain  fallen  to 
Hist.;  Cap. ix.  fifteen  francs  the  hectolitre — rates 
fr  *  iw  158  ^^^^  more  indicative  of  the  gen- 
'  eral  prosperity  which  prevailed.** 

Four  lawS)  alike  characteristic  of  the  princi- 
jg  pies  on  which  the  government  of 

Reatoretion  of  Charles  X  was  to  be  conducted, 
the  esutes  of  were  brought  foi*ward  in  the  Cham- 
tomny!**""  ^®^  ®"  January  8.  The  first  was 
the  law  on  the  civil  list,  or  settle- 
ment of  the  revenue  of  the  crown,  which  was 
fixed  at  26,000,000  francs  (£1,000,000)  for  the 
King  during  his  life,  besides  7,000,000  francs 
(£280,000)  for  the  service  of  his  family,  and 
6,000,000  (£240,000)  for  the  obse<juie8  of  the 
late  king,  and  the  coronation  of  his  successor. 
This  law  was  chiefly  remarkable  from  the  noble 
grant  which  it  contained  of  the  whole  territo- 
rial possessions  of  the  Orleans  family  to  the 
present  possessors  of  its  h(ftiors.  These  immense 
estates  had  been  annexed  to  the  state  in  1791 ; 
and  Louis  XVIII.  had  only  accorded  a  tempo- 
rary usufruct  of  its  rents  and  profits  to  the  fam- 
ily. But  Charles,  in  a  truly  re^al  spirit,  now 
proposed  to  sanction  the  restitution  by  law,  so 

Jan  14  1825    **  ^  P^^  ^^  beyond  the  reach  of 
*       '  himself  or  his  successors,  on  the  con- 
dition only  that,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of 
the  male  une  of  the  family,  the  estates  should 
revert  to  the  crown.    This  magnanimous  gift  to 
a  rival  and  long  hostile  family  passed  the  Dep- 
uties by  an  immense  majority,  and  the  Peers 
almost  unanimously.    It  is  meiancholy  to  reflect 
%  Ann.  Hi«t.  ^^  ^^^  return  which  the  Orleans  fam- 
viii.  7, 15 ;     ily  made  to  Charles  for  this  grace&l 
Cap.  ix.  40.    concession.* 
The  next  measure  proposed^  and  by  for  the 
j7  most  important  of  Charles's  reign, 

Lawofindem-  was  that  for  the  creation  of  a  stock 
nltytothesuf-  to  provide  an  indemnity  to  the  suf- 
RcJSuUo'n  *  ferers  by  the  Revolution.  Tliis  was 
proposed  to  be  effected  by  the  cre- 
ation of  a  stock  to  the  extent  of  a  milliard  of 
francs  (£40,000,000]  in  the  Three  per  Cents,  the 
whole  money  paid  lor  which  was  to  be  devoted 
to  the  families  which  had  lost  their  possessions 
during  that  convulsion.  The  elevated  state  of 
the  public  funds  at  once  insured  above  £100  for 
each  £3  a  year  inscribed,  and  secured  Uie  gift 
to  the  emigrants  at  the  cost  only  of  three  per 
cent  to  the  nation.  The  annual  charge  would 
be  about  30,000,000  francs  (£1,200,000)  a  year ; 
and  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  imposition  of 
Buch  a  burden,  M.  de  vili^le  consented  to  aban- 
don bis  favorite  project  of  reducing  the  interest 
of  the  national  debt,  which  the  high  state  of 
the  public  funds  rendered  easy  of  accompliah- 


Fraa«t.  £ 

»  Th0  Expenditure  of  1834  waa  986,073,849  or  80,440,000 
The  Income 904,971,960  or  89,800,000 


EzoeM  of  Income 8,896,116  or      800,000 

—Annuaire  Uittoriquef  App.  31,l*«rtle  1.,'1885. 


ment  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  but  the  vio- 
lent resistance  of  the  holders  of  stock  scarce 
practicable  in  a  political.  M.  de  Martignac 
was  the  principal  author  of  this  great  measure ; 
and  as  it  interested  so  many  feelings,  revived 
so  many  reminiscences,  and  excited  ,  j^  ;y  jjg 
so  much  jealousy,  it  gave  rise  to  the  loo;  Lain.viiL 
most  violent  debates  both  in  and  33, 35 ;  Cap. 
out  of  the  legislature.  *  ^*-  *^'  *^" 

On  the  part  of  the  government  it  was  urged 
by M.  de  Martignac:  "The  families 
of  the  emigrants— dispossessed  dur-  Argument  of 
ing  an  absence  which  all  now  ac-  M.  de  Martig- 
knowledge  to  have  been  legitimate,  "«« *»  ^^^  «' 
despoiled  on  their  return  ofall  hope  "^^n^^*""*- 
of  restitution  by  the  sale  of  their  estates — ^have 
claims  on  the  benevolence  of  the  King  and  the 
iustice  of  the  nation  which  can  not  be  over- 
looked.  Their  fields,  their  houses,  thb  inherit- 
ance of  their  families,  have  been  confiscated  and 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  To  every 
generous  mind  that  constitutes  a  claim,  the  jus- 
tice of  which  can  not  be  disputed.  But  as  the 
contracts  and  sales  which  have  taken  place 
during  the  jproCTess  of  the  Revolution  must  be 
maintained  mviolate — and  their  sacredness  con- 
stitutes the  comer-stone  of  the  RestoratioD— the 
only  means  that  remains  of  making  good  the 
indemnity  is  by  pecuniary  payments  to  the 
sufferers  in  proportion  to  the  amount  which 
they  have  lost  All  hearts  have  felt  the  force 
of  this  appeal ;  it  was  first  made  by  a  noble 
peer  (Marsnal  Macdonald),  one  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  Empire,  in  the  first  months  which  suc- 
ceeded the  Restoration ;  and  France  will  never 
forget  the  generous  sentiments  to  which  he  then 
gave  utterance.  The  misfortunes  of  1815,  the 
heavy  pecuniary  difficulties  to  which  they  gare 
rise,  the  necessity  of  providing  succor  in  his 
misfortunes  to  the  King  of  Spain,  have  rendered 
it  necessary  to  postpone  from  time  to  time  the 
great  work  of  reparation,  but  it  has  never  been 
lost  sight  of;  and  the  measure  now  proposed  is 
in  Bub«tance  the  same  as  that  which  had  been 
matured  in  the  cabinet  of  the  late  king,  before 
the  army  of  the  Duke  d'Angoultoe  crossed  the 
Pyrenees. 

"  The  moment  has  now  arrived  when  it  is  prac- 
ticable, nay  easy,  to  carry  these  just 
intentions  into  effect — ^to  give  vent  to  cj,n{j''aed 
these  generous  sentiments.  The  final 
discharge  of  all  the  arrears  due  to  the  army  of 
occupation,  the  prosperous  state  of  our  finances, 
the  constantly  increasing  strength  of  our  credit, 
the  good  intelligence  which  prevails  between 
the  King  and  the  other  European  powers,  have 
at  Ien^t£  enabled  us  to  set  in  good  earnest  abont 
sounding  that  wound  which  the  Revolution  has 
opened,  which  the  Restoration  has  not  yet 
closed;  and  which,  though  it  seems  to  affect 
only  a  part,  in  reality  reaches  the  whole  body 
pohtic  The  time  has  at  length  arrived  when 
we  can  say  to  those  who  have  been  spoiled  of 
their  inheritance,  and  who  have  borne  their 
misfortunes  with  a  noble  resignation,  *  The  state 
has  deprived  you  of  your  possessions ;  it  has  in 
times  of  trouble  and  of  disorder  transmitted 
them  to  others ;  the  state,  restored  to  peace  and 
to  the  sway  of  legitimacy,  makes  you  the  onl? 
reparation  in  its  power ;  receive  it»  and  witn 
the  gift  may  all  trace  of  these  confiscations  and 
heartbumingB  disappear  forever.' 
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*"  We  are  asked,  "why  should  the  losses  sus- 
lained  by  the  emigrants  be  the  only 
Coa^ned.  ®"®*  ^  which  the  measure  of  repa- 
ration a{)pliesff  are  there  no  other 
wounds  wliioh  require  to  be  stanched — no  oth- 
er scars  which. are  not  healed,  which  need  not 
the  healinff  salve?  The  holders  of  public  stock, 
for  example,  who  sustained  a  loss  to  the  extent 
of  two-thirds  by  the  act  of  1797,  why  are  they 
excluded  from  the  reparation  f  Your  sense  of 
justice,  gentlemen,  has  suggested  the  answer. 
Without  doul)t  the  RcTolution  has  produced 
CTils  without  end;  injustices  without  number 
have  been  the  fruits  of  its  errors  and  fury,  and 
it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  repairing  them  all  But 
because  every  one  can  not  be  relieved,  is  no  one 
to  be  succored?  because  the  work  of  justice  can 
not  be  rendered  complete,  is  it  n^ver  to  be  at- 
tempted f  The  case  of  the  emigrants  is  trying 
and  peculiar;  they  have  been  the  victims  or 
injustice  without  example,  a  ruin  without  par- 
alleL  The  state  creditors,  victims  of  a  culpable 
faithlessness,  have  lost,  indeed,  two-thirds  of 
their  stock,  but  they  have  preserved  the  re- 
mainder, and  the  great  rise  in  the  value  of  stock 
has  restored  to  them  much  of  what  they  had 
lost  But  what  have  the  emigrants  regained 
of  their  inheritance  f  If,  among  the  numerous 
eriis  which  the  Revolution  has  produced,  there 
is  one  which  justice  signalizes  as  the  most  odi- 
onst  and  reason  as  the  most  fatal,  one  of  which 
the  origin  is  a  crime  against  the  most  sacred 
right^  and  the  effects  a  cause  of  the  most  end- 
leas  divisions,  are  we  to  be  told  that  the  impos- 
sibility of  applying  an  entire  remedy  to  such 
enormous  evils  is  a  reason  for  not  attempting 
socfa  as  is  in  our  power? 
*'  The  injustice  which  the  emigrants  have  un- 
dergone, the  evils  they  have  suffered, 
CoaUnued.  ^  beyond  what  any  other  class  have. 
The  laws  of  the  Maximum,  of  the  As- 
signats,  have  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the 
wealth  of  the  capitalists,  but  they  have  not  di- 
minished their  immovable  possessions.  Those 
who  have  seen  their  fields  laid  waste  by  the 
armies  of  the  enemy,  have  also  beheld  the  sun 
of  succeeding  years  restore  their  harvests,  and 
tlie  labor  of  subsequent  time  efface  the  traces 
of  devastation.  But  the  laws  against  the  em- 
igrants have  wrested  from  them  their  all,  their 
credit,  their  claims,  their  movables,  their  lands^ 
their  honsea  They  have  stript  them  of  every 
thing,  down  to  the  very  roof  which  had  shelter- 
ed their  forefathers  from  the  storm.*  It  is  for 
these  evils  that  reparation  is  demanded  The 
evils  they  have  undergone  take  tbem  out  of  the 


*  M.  de  Maitlgnsc  gave  the  firflowlns  details  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  conflscation  of  land  estates  had  been 
cirned  daring  the  ReTolntion,  and  compensatioa  was  now 
aooght: 


Estates  valaed    at  twenty 

years*  parchase,  and  sold.     798,407,015  or  i:S7,840,000 
Estates  sold,  of  which  the 

Tains  WHS   calculated   at 

eorzenc  prices 605,899,009  or  jC84,880,000 


1,397,760,607  or  i:53,120,000 
Dedoetiom  aHowed 309,040,645  or  £12,364,000 


To  bo  provided  Ibr 987,819,963  or  £39,756,000 

To  meet  which  he  proposed  the  inscription  of  30.000,000 
rentes  on  the  Grand  Ltvre,  which  would  produce  a  cap- 
ital of  1,000,000,000  francs,  or  jC40,000,000.~itnnum 
Huteri^m,  vlli.  86,  SJ.^Rapport  4m  M.  ps  Mabtionac. 


common  case:  the  injustice  they  have  experi- 
enced is  peculi ar,  unprecedented.  The  confisca- 
tion to  which  they  were  subjected  was  the 
worthy  accompaniment  of  the  proscriptions; 
it  could  be  compared  only  to  the  violent  acts 
of  Sylla  and  Marina  It  is  for  France  to  give 
an  illustrious  example  of  the  sense  of  justice 
which  repairs  as  much  as  possible  such  terrible 
deeds  of  injustice^  and  to  show  Uiat,  if  it  can  fol- 


low other  nations  in  the  path  of  in- 
iquity, it  can  precede  them  in  that  of  iiJlf^gj^fiJ' 
repentance  and  reparation.^  ' 

*'  Let  us  not  be  told  that  the  emigrants  have 
leaded  with  the  stranger  against 
their  country,  and  are  no  more  wor-  condudod. 
thy  to  be  ranked  among  its  citizena 
When  they  fled  to  the  frontier,  the  king  indeed 
was  upon  the  throne,  but  he  was  powerless,  he 
was  in  chains ;  his  most  faithful  servants  had 
been  persecuted  or  destroyed  What  became 
of  the  assemblies  which  succeeded?  They  mutu- 
ally destroyed  each  other.  What  Uien  remained 
for  the  emigrants  to  defend?  Their  country?  At 
the  very  moment  when  they  leftit^  their  real  en- 
emies were  tearing  out  its  entraila  Our  country 
is  in  our  religion,  and  its  altars  were  overturn- 
ed ;  it  is  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  and  its  ruins 
even  were  scattered :  our  country  is  in  the  king, 
around  the  king,  and  he  had  disappeared  in  the 
tempest  Our  country  is  in  its  institutions,  its 
laws ;  and  it  had  no  other  institutions  but  pris- 
ons, no  other  laws  but  scaffolds.  The  eioigranta 
sought  safety  in  exile,  that  they  might  breathe 
freely ;  they  found  death  on  our  soil,  which  was 
no  longer  their  country.  Who  can  say,  in  these 
circumstances,  that  the  emig^nts  committed  a 
fault ;  that  they  did  wrong  in  striving  to  lib- 
erate their  country  from  the  most  execrable  of 
tyrannies;  that  they  committed  >  .  „ 
crime  in  refusing  to  return  and  place  viii?9?*^* 
their  necks  under  the  guillotine?*** 

The  great  difficulty  which  the  Government 
had  to  encounter  in  the  discussion 
of  this  question,  was  not  the  resist-  |,^^^ 
ance  it  roused,  but  the  concurring  ment  of  ths 
claims  which  it  awakened.     The  Government 
justice  of  the  appeal  to  the  nation  JjJJJ^*"^ 
was  generally  admitted,  but  it  was     '*"'' 
urged  that  other  sufferers,  during  recent  timei^ 
had  equal  or  superior  claims  for  indemnifica- 
tion.   The  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  assailed 
by  petitions  of  all  sorts  from  all  who  had  been 
impoverished,  and  many  who  had  been  enrich- 
ed by  the  events  which  had  occurred  since  the 
Revolution.     The  capitalists  who  had  suffered 
from  the  confiscation  of  the  public  funds,  the 
dealers  who  had  been  such  losers  by  the  law  of 
the  Maximum,  the  Yendeans  whose  fields  had 
been  ravaged  during  the  terrible  war  of  which 
their  country  had  been  the  theatre;  the  mar- 
shals and  officers  who  had  been  deprived  of 
their  provisions  by  the  disasters  of  1814  and 
1816,  which  had  reft  A-om  France  the  countries 
on  which  they  had  been  secured — the  sufferers 
under  the  foreign  invasion  of  those  years^  of    ' 
mourning — all  preferred  the  most  urgent  claims 
to  indemnification.     General  Foy  expressed  the 
general  feeling  of  the  Liberal  party  .stenoedu 
on  the  subject,  when  he  used  in  the  jan.  96, 
heat  ofdebate  the  expressions  which  1835;  Honi- 
became  famous*    "At  the  moment  1^^"^*^ 
of  the  splendid  feast  which  you  are 
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about  to  t/orwe  up  to  the  anigrant^  let  a  few 
cmmbs  at  least  fall  to  the  old  and  mutilated 
soldiers  who  have  earried  to  the  furthest  eoiv 
nen  of  the  earth  the  glory  of  the  French  name." 

It  was  strenuouslY  contended  in  opposition 
to  the  project  of  Goveniment — **  The 
.  **•  situation  of  the  country,  ertemally 
n^St  the  And  internally,  is  the  least  fiiTorable 
project  by  that  can  be  imagined  for  so  vast  an 
the  Liber-  addition  to  the  public  burdens.  At 
'*  the  first  Restoration,  in  the  year  1 814, 

the  budget  for  the  ensuing  year  was  fixed  at 
618,000,000  francs,  eomprising  in  that  sum 
70,000,000  francs  for  the  liquidation  of  arrears; 
now  our  expenditure  amounts  to  1,000,000,000 
francs,  and  it  is  proposed  to  augment  it  by 
80,000,000  francs  a  year  I  We  want  peace  witn 
all  the  world;  our  armies  occupy  the  strong 
places  of  a  neighboring  power;  but  our  debt 
nas  multiplied  fivefold,  and  general  misery  atr 
tests  the  suffering  state  of  our  people.  Will  even 
the  large  indemnity  now  proposed  satisfy  the 
claimants!  Never:  it  will  only  open  the  door 
to  fresh  demands,  and,  like  the  sums  given  in 
former  days  to  buy  off  the  hostility  of  the  Nor^ 
mans,  it  will  inunediately  give  rise  to  new  clouds 
of  depredators,  who  will  ravage  and  lay  waste 
our  country. 

**  Every  one  knows  that  the  emigration  which 
proved  most  fatal  to  France — ^that 
Conihiiied.  ^^^'^  armed  Europe  against  her— 
'  commenced  in  1791.  When  it  began, 
France  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world;  the 
greatest  possible  tranquillity  reigned  in  the  in- 
terior. The  decree  of  August  1, 1791,  enjoined 
the  emigrants  to  return.  Soon  a  constitution, 
framed  according  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
King,  and  sanctioned  by  the  laws,  offered  the 
French  the  hope  of  a  durable  liberty.  What 
did  the  emigrants  dof  Did  they  return,  ac- 
cording to  &e  royal  invitation,  according  to 
the  injunctions  of  the  government,  according  to 
tlieir  duty  .to  their  country  f  They  did  just  the 
reverse.  They  followed  no  other  route  but  that 
to  Coblentc-;  they  placed  their  honor  in  foreign 
lands.  Forgetting  alike  to  whom  they  had 
sworn  fidelity,  and  whom  they  were  bound  to 
defend  alike  f^om  ^duty  and  interest^  and  whose 
life,  had  they  doue  «o,  they  would  probably 
have  saved,  they  leagued  with  the  straneer, 
they  armed  themselves  alike  against  their  king 
ana  country,  and,  without  regarding  the  dan- 
gers which  threatened  their  parents,  their  wives, 
their  children,  they  called  £urope  to  share  in 
the  spoil  of  the  land  which  had  given  them 
birth,  and  which  was  yet  charged  with  the 
maintenance  of  all  who  were  dear  to  them. 
The  manifestoes  of  Berlin,  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  had  appeared;  the  war  had  com- 
menced when  the  confiscation  was  pronounced. 
It  was  not  a  measure  of  severity  upon  country- 
men, but  of  retaliation  upon  those  who  had  lie- 
come  enemies 

**  We  are  told  the  emigjrants  have  lost  eveir 
thing;  the  capitalists,  the  fimdhold- 
Con^ued.  '^^  ^^  merchants,  have  lost  only  a 
part  Say  rather — and  you  may  do 
so  with  sincerity — ^uie  others  have  lost  much, 
they  have  lost  alX  but  they  have  remained  faith- 
ful to  their  country.  Hence  the  disregard  they 
have  experienced-^' ttMie  mali  labet.*  It  is  a 
mere  illusion  to  say  the  emigrants  have  lost 


every  thins,  and  the  other  sufferers  by  the  Rev- 
olution onty^  a  part  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  provincial  proprietors,  who  would  receive 
but  a  very  trifling  part  of  the  indemnity — ^with 
the  exception  of  those  who  have  suffered  only 
in  their  movable  estate,  and  whom  the  piopcwed 
law,  based  on  the  principles  of  justice,  excludes 
— ^with  the  exception  of  a  few  cadets  of  ffimi. 
liesy  who  have  nothing  but  their  swords,  thej 
are  all  or  nearly  all  electors,  nearly  all  belone 
to  the  elevated  daes  of  the  grand  colleeee,  aS 
or  nearly  aU  are  eligible  as  representatiTCB  of 
the  people. 

"We  are  told  it  is  desired  to  remove  the 
feeling  which  exists  against  the  new 
proprietory  but  never  was  property  ^^^^^ 
which  can  found  on  a  juster  title.  If 
the  possession  of  lands  which  have  once  been 
confiscated  is  illegitimate,  what  title  is  free 
from  that  defect  ?  Where  is  the  estate  in  France 
which  has  not  been  confiscated  since  the  Ben* 
tenoe  pronounced  against  Robert  of  Artoie  or 
the  Constable  de  Bourbon  to  our  dayst  What 
answer  could  be  made  to  a  newproprietor  vho, 
presenting  himself  before  the  ChamDer  of  Peers 
with  a  list  of  historic  confiscations  in  his  hand, 
should  ask  restitution  of  them  allt  What  be- 
came of  the  estates  of  Ooligny,  Teligney,  and 
the  thousands  of  Frenchmen  who  perished  on 
the  execrable  day  of  St  Bartholomew?  In 
whose  hands  are  the  estates  of  those  who  fled 
from  the  persecution  of  Louie  XIY.  on  account 
of  their  religion  ?  All  in  the  possession  of  court- 
favorites,  many  of  them  of  toe  most  unworthy 
description.  The  principle  on  which  the  law 
is  rested,  therefore,  is  one  which  goes  to  shake 
property  of  every  description.  &e  into  what 
an  abyss  the  Government  is  about  to  lead  u& 
It  awakens  a  process  which  has  slumbered  since 
the  days  of  Gracchus^  a  process  which  revives 
the  funes  of  Sylla  and  Marius,  and  you  are  the 
judges  appointed  to  decide  itl 

"If  any  thing  could  add  to  the  insanity  of 
such  a  proceeding,  it  would  be  the 
selection  of  the  tribunal  which  is  to  (^^qqi. 
decide  so  perilous  a  question.  It  is 
a  fundamental  principle  of  Jurisprudence,  re- 
cognized in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages,  that 
no  man  is  to  be  pennitted  to  decide  in  iiiB  own 
cause.  But  when  I  look  around  me  in  the 
Chamber,  I  see  nothing  but  parties  interested 
— not  one  impartial  judge.  Not  one  hut  has  a 
share,  some  a  very  large  one,  of  the  proffered 
indemnity  to  expect  In  vain  will  you  give  the 
name  of  law  to  your  decision  in  such  a  canee; 
it  never  can  bear  that  character.  It  is  essentia] 
to  a  law  that  it  should  be  general,  apply  indis- 
criminately to  all  the  citizens,  whetner  it  nro- 
nounoes  on  their  interests  or  determines  on  their 
duties.  The  present  project  can  never  approach 
to  that  auffust  character,  for  it  is  the  decisioD 
of  a  question  in  dispute,  a  litigated  point  be- 
tween a  part  of  the  people  and  tiie  wnole,  aod 
the  judgment  is  to  be  pronounced  by  the  very 
parties  most  deeply  interested  in  the  issue. 
whatever  conclusion  you  arrive  aty  therefore, 
can  never  be  a  law;  it  can  only  he  a  decision 
of  a  litigated  point  by  one  of  the  litigants.  Aod 
are  we,  the  guardians  of  the  laws,  the  protect- 
ors of  riffht,  the  final  judges  in  the  last  court 
of  appeal  to  set  out  with  a  proceeding  so  un- 
just that  it  would  at  once  be  set  aside  by  & 
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laperior  radicfttory,  if  attempted  by  the  hum- 
Uest  in  me  land  9 
**  What  did  the  emigrants  go  to  the  stranger 

to  aakf  Wai^—war  against  France^ 
r^Smil  '■^^^^  chiefe  and  armiea  whose  ambi- 

tion  after  vietory  they  would  have 
been  pof^erleas  to  restrain.  What  is  this  but 
treaaoa  of  the  very  worst  description-^treaaon 
against  the  land  of  yonr  birth?  All  nations 
have  an  instinct  whicn  is  saperior  to  all  other 
instincts — the  instinct  of  self-presenration ;  a 
feeling  paramount  to  all  other  feelings — the  feel- 
ing of  patriotism.  All  nations  have  regarded 
the  citiaea  who  herds  with  the  stranger  against 
his  native  land  as  its  worst  enemy.  If  such 
sentiments  did  not  exists  if  they  were  not  im« 
planted  in  oar  breasts  hj  the  hand  of  nature^ 
it  would  be  necessary  to  invent  them;  and  the 
nation  which  shonld  depart  from  these  con- 
KTvative  principles,  essential  to  the  life  and 
duration  of  societies^  would  be  no  longer  a  na- 
tion;  it  wonld  have  abdicated  its  independence, 
accepted  ignominy,  and  voluntarily  committed 
the  most  odioos  of  auicidea 
"It  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  a  hered- 

itary  monarchy  that  the  throne  ap- 
f,.,^^!^   pertains  to  the  nation;  that  it  is  con- 

founded  with  it,  identified  with  it; 
that  for  its  advantage,  and  that  alone,  it  is  oc- 
copied  by  a  single  race — ^by  that  race  and  no 
other  race,  by  that  prince  and  no  other  prince. 
Individual  properties  pass  from  hand  to  hand ; 
they  are  sold  and  parceled  out:  the  nation  de- 
rir^  benefit  from  every  sale  and  every  division. 
Bat  in  the  midst  of  that  universal  movement 
and  turmoil,  the  throne  alone  remains  in  ma- 
jestic stillneas,  motionless  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
Should  the  day  ever  arrive  when  a  whirlwind 
•hoald  separate  the  monarch  from  the  mon- 
archy, the  whirlwind  passes  away,  the  monarch 
is  restored  to  the  monarchy.  Those,  then,  ca- 
lumniate the  royal  majesty  who  would  separate 
the  monarch  from  his  entire  subjects,  who  would 
1  i^na.  Hiat.  mAke  him  the  auxiliary  only  of  a 
Till.  93,  Oft,  P^^>  <^^  v^^  would  place  the 
u^'hS'  ^^8  ^^  France  elsewhere  than  at 
^wTuHl  ^«  l^ead  of  the  affections,  of  the 
Feb.  9%\  glories  of  the  universal  French  peo- 
1825.  ple."»» 

The  law  passed  both  Chambers  by  large  ma- 
jorities; that  in  the  Deputies  being  105— the 
a  Ana.  Hist,  i^umbers  being  259  to  154;  in  the 
Till.  U7,  Peera,  96^the  numbers  being  159 
IM-  to68.» 

One  very  sineular  result^  which  was  little  ex- 
^        pecteo,  ensued  from  this  measure,  and 
Beodieial  that  was  the  altered  relations  of  the  dif* 
of  ferent  claasee  of  society  to  each  other. 

The  addition  of  so  vast  a  capital  as 

£40,000,000  sterling,  equivalent  to  at 
least  £60,000,000  in  Great  Britain,  to  a  single 
elass  in  society,  the  dispossessed  proprietors^made 
a  produj^ons  difference  in  their  weight  in  society, 
bat  it  Old  not  restore  their  originil  position,  it 
rendered  them  fiindholdera,  not  landholders;  it 
alh'ed  them  in  interest,  at  least,  not  with  the  ter- 
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*  Th«  two  last  fsracrapha  la  this  argument  are  taken 
ftna  Uw  speMh  of  GenenI  Foy  on  tbe  question  It  ie 
easr  to  dloeorn  In  them  tbe  diatlnetive  maike  of  a  great 
One  ef  the  greateat  pririlegea  and  chief  ei^oy- 


neacs  of  a  htatorieal  work  of  thta  deaeription  is  that  of 
ttuudatiag  or  tranaerlbing  ao  many  noble  apeeimena  of 
cloqnenee  flrom  the  moat  gifled  apeakara  of  all  nations. 


ritorial,  but  the  moneyed  olaas^net  with  the 
country,  but  the  town.  The  importance  of  this 
change  was  not  at  first  perceived,  and  least  of 
all  by  the  recipients  of  the  indemnity,  who  were 
oveijoyed  at  such  an  unlooked-for  addition  to 
their  means  of  eodstence ;  but  the  consequences 
became  very  apparent  in  the  end,  and  will  be 
traced  in  the  sequel  of  this  work.  The  addition 
of  so  lar§^  a  sum  also  to  the  movable  capital 
of  the  nation  produced  a  very  great  movement, 
gave  a  vast  impulse  to  speculaticm,  and  aug- 
mented the  moneyed  interest  so  much  as  to 
throw  the  elections  for  the  most  part  into  their 
hands,  and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  blind  security  on  the  part  of  i  cap.  ix 
Government  which  led  to  the  fall  77,  78 .  Lao. 
of  the  monarchjr.»  »▼•  l«,  169. 

The  distribution  of  this  magnificent  gift  of 
justice  was  made  with  the  greatest  32 
impartiality;  the  spirit  of  party  Diairlbniionof 
haa  no  hand  in  it  The  greatest  the  indemnity; 
enemies  of  the  throne,  those  who  Jj^Jif^SJ^^ 
in  the  end  overturned  it,  received  as  the  Duke  of 
much  in  proportion  as  its  stanch-  Orieana  and 
est  supporters.  It  was  only  to  be  ot»»«  Liberate, 
regretted  that,  owing  to  the  msffnitode  of  the 
estates  of  some  of  the  ^reat  families  which  had 
been  sold,  the  proportion  which  their  heirs  re- 
ceived Was  exorbitantly  lar^e,  while  that  which 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  provincial  noblesse  was  oft- 
en, from  the  scantiness  of  their  heritage,  very 
inconsiderable.  The  Ihike  of  Orleans  received 
no  less  than  14,000,000  francs  (£560,000)  for 
that  part  of  his  estates  which  had  been  sold ;  the 
Duke  de  Choiseul  and  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefou- 
cauld 1,000,000  francs  each  (£40,000);  the  fami- 
ly of  Montmorency  12,000,000  f^ncs  (£480,000); 
M.  de  Lafayette  400,000  francs  (£16,000)l  It 
is  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the  part  which  many 
of  these  recipients  of  the  royal  bounty  afterward 
took  against  their  benefactors.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  the  magnitude  of  the  sums  re- 
ceived diffused  universal  satisfaction,  not  only 
among  the  individuals  who  received  Uie  indem- 
nity, but  their  relations,  creditors,  and  depend- 
ants ;  and  the  ease  and  prosperity  thence  dif- 
fused through  the  nation  went  f ap  ,  *  ,^. 
to  smooth  the  path  of  Charles  X.  cw^ixJi^Tt. 
in  the  first  years  of  his  reign.* 

The  clergy,  as  mere  life-renters,  posseased  only 
of  a  usufructuary  interest  in  the  pos-  33. 
sessions  which  formerly  belonged  to  Law  agalnat 
the  church,  had  no  share  in  this  in-  ••^l««»' 
demnity,  and  this  naturally  excited  some  dis- 
satisfaction among  a  body  which  had  suffered 
so  much  from  the  Revolution  as  the  ecclesi- 
astical had  done.  It  is  a  sinffular  proof  of  the 
strange  and  infatuated  ideas  which  at  this  period 
had  got  possession  of  the  leaders  of  the  French 
church,  and  their  supporters  in  the  Ministry, 
that  they  thought  they  would  compensate  tlus 
want,  and  extinguish  uiis  discontent,  not  by  an 
enlarged  provision  for  the  church,  but  by  an 
enhancement  of  the  pain*  of  taerUege.  ^  A  law 
was  introduced  by  tne  Government,  which  pro- 
posed to  punish  the  profanation  of  the  conse- 
crated elements  with  the  pains  of  parricide; 
that  of  the  sacred  vases,  not  yet  filled  with  the 
consecrated  elements,  with  death;  theft  in 
churches  or  sacred  places  with  death,  or  forced 
labor  for  life ;  and  of  sacred  obleots  in  uncon- 
seorated  places^  with  leaser  penalties,  as  hnpris- 
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onment  for  various  periods.  The  ezeessiye  se- 
▼erity  of  these  enactments,  more  suited  to  the 
twelfth  than  the  nineteenth  century,  excited,  as 
miffhthave  been  expected,  the  most  violent  op- 
position in  both  Chambers.  Viscount  Chateau- 
Driand  spoke  and  voted  for  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Liberals ;  but  such  was  the 
strength  of  the  ultra-religious  F«rty  in  both, 
that  the  law,  without  any  material  alteration, 
passed  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  115,  and 
86  in  the  Peers.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in 
all  these  extreme  measures  tne  majority  in  the 
Commons  was  much  greater  than  in  the  Peers ; 
so  materially  had  the  modification  of  the  Elec- 
toral Law,  and  the  admission  of  an  enlarged 
number  of  rural  representatives,  altered  the 
character  of  the  popular  part  of  the  legislature. 
The  professed  object  of  the  law  was  to  check 
the  growtJi  of  irreligion  and  infidelity — a  de- 
sign in  the  importance  of  which  all  must  concur, 
I  Ann  Htat  tbough  the  question  as  to  whether 
▼tlL  M,  M,  74 ;  it  was  likely  to  be  favored  or  re- 
Lae.  It.  175,  tarded  by  enactments  of  so  extreme 
7?  '86^^'  ^^'  *°^  rigorous  a  description,  is  by  no 

*  means  equally  dear.^ 

Another  step,  less  important  in  itself,  but  equal- 
^  ly  significant^  as  indicating  the  rapid 

Law  ripaA-  tendency  of  ideas  and  legislation  in 
ing  rdigioofl  the  party  at  present  ruling  the  state 
societiM  of  toward  Komish  institutions,  was  the 
women.  ^^^  ^^^  legalizing  female  religious 
communities.  The  law  of  January  2,  1817,  had 
enacted,  that  every  religious  establishment  re- 
cognized by  the  law  should  be  capable  of  hold- 
ins  property  under  certain  conditions;  but  this 
privilege  applied  only  to  societies  of  men.  The 
present  law  extendea  the  privil^e  to  societies 
of  women,  on  condition  of  their  being  established 
for  religious  and  charitable  purposes^  under  cer- 
tain prescribed  regulations^  and  approved  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  It  was  stated  by  the 
Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  in  the  debate 
on  the  subject  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  that 
140,000  sick  persons  among  the  poor  were  year- 
ly attended  by  the  pious  care  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  120,000  children  in  the  humblest  class- 
es received  ^pratuitous  education  from  their  la- 
bors, and  100,000  in  the  higher  an  education 
suitable  to  their  more  elevated  duties.  Cer- 
tainly in  these  exemplary  duties  there  was  no- 
thing which  was  not  the  proper  object  of 
admiration ;  and  so  obvious  were  the  advant- 
ages of  these  charitable  institutions,  that,  not- 
a  Ann  Hist,  withstanding  the  iealousy  of  monas- 
▼iii.S5,43, '  tic  advances,  the  bill  passed  the  Cham- 
^p.  •,  M,  bers  by  a  very  large  majority,  that  in 
^'  the  Deputies  being  268  to  27.* 

Although  M.  de  Vill^le  had  been  defeated 

^  upon  the  question  of  a  reduction 

Meason  of  M.  oi  the  interest  of  the  national  debt, 

de  VUlele  for     he  did  not  despair  of  ultimate  suc- 

of*lied«M **°  ^^^ '  •'^^  ^^^  extremely  hieh  state 
of  the  public  funds,  which  nad  at- 
tained such  an  elevation  that  the  Five  per  Cents 
were  above  a  hundred,  afforded  the  fairest  pros- 
pect of  success.  The  indemnity  to  the  emigrants, 
as  already  noticed,  was  basea  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  three  per  cent  stock ;  and  as  the  prin- 
oiple  of  such  interest  was  once  admitted,  it  seem- 
ea  to  afford  a  precedent  for  effecting  a  gradual  re- 
duction of  interest  to  the  same  level.  The  plan 
now  brought  forward  by  M.  de  Vill^le  was  less 


extensive  than  that  which  had  been  thrown  out 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  therefore  less  likely 
to  excite  generiu  alarm ;  but  it  was  destined  to 
the  same  object,  and  intended  to  prepare  the 
way  for  a  more  general  measure.  The  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  the  holders  of  five  per  cent. 
stock  to  convert  them  into  four  and  a  half  per 
cent,  with  a  guarantee  against  being  paid  off 
before  1835.  It  was  hoped  that  this  advantage, 
in  the  existing  state  of  the  money  market,  would 
induce  the  holders  of  stock  to  consent  to  the 
small  reduction  of  their  interest  The  project, 
which  was  very  complicated  in  its  details,  was 
adopted  by  a  large  majority  in  both  Chambers; 
the  numbers  being,  in  the  Deputies,  287  to  119; 
in  the  Peers,  184  to  92.  Thus  commenced  the 
system  of  progressively  reducing  the  interest  of 
the  public  debt — ^a  system,  the  expedience  of 
which,  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  is  beyond 
all  dispute,  but  which,  in  a  social,  is  attended 
with  very  important  and  often  unlooked-for  re- 
sults. "  When  the  public  funds,"  Said  M.  Bertin 
de  Veaux,  during  the  discussion  of  this  question, 
"shall  yield  only  three  per  cent,  land  will  vield 
only  two  per  cent. ;  its  value  as  stock  will  in- 
crease, its  income  diminish.  Would  you  knov 
the  result  of  such  a  state  of  things  f  It  must 
be  the  efUire  disappearance  of  tmaU  properties. 
To  them  it  is,  in  truth,  a  law  of  expropriation. 
le  lone-continued  action  of  such  a  bv»- 


Under  the  ]ong-< 
tem,  the  soil  of  France  will  come  to  be  divided 
among  a  few  great  millionaires  and  seigneun, 
who  alone  wiU  be  able  to  bear,  from  the  im- 
mensity of  their  possessions,  the  low  rate  of 
profit  to  be  derivea  from  any  portion  of  land."* 
It  maybe  subject  of  grave  consideration  whether 
this  effect  is  not  already  taking  place  in  Great 
Britain,  when  it  is  recollected  that,  despite  its 
vast  stores  of  accumulated  wealth,  drawn  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  there  are  only  i  ^„g  ^Lva. 
286,000  persons  possessed,  from  ev-  Cap.Tiii. 
ery  source,  of  an  income  of  £200  a  Tjj-''^'*®' 
year.*  * 

The  coronation  of  the  King  took  places  with 
extraordinary  pomp,  at  Rheims  on  ^ 
the  29th  May.  An  accident  which  conmition 
occurred  to  the  King's  carriage,  and  oftbeKinf 
was  nearly  attended  with  faUleffects  J},?^™* 
to  the  royal  person,  on  the  journey 
to  the  town  a  few  days  before,  afforded,  by  the 
anxious  solicitude  which  it  awakened  in  sU 
classes,  a  measure  of  the  popularity  of  the  sov- 
ereign. Nothing  could  exceed  tne  grandeur 
and  magnificence  of  the  preparations  and  the 
ceremony,  in  which  all  toe  minutie  of  feudal 
etiquette  were  religiously  preserved,  but  com- 
bined with  the  splendor  ot  modem  riches  and 
the  delicacy  of  modem  taste.  An  important 
change,  in^cative  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  was 
introduced  into  the  oath  which  the  monarch 
took  on  the  occasion.  A  long  negotiation  be- 
tween the  government  and  uie  heads  of  the 
church  had  been  carried  on  before,  which  ter 
minated  in  a  considerable  modification  of  the 
coronation  oath,  both  as  regards  the  duty  of 
the  King  to  his  subjects,  and  the  obligations 


*  The  beneficial  effect  of  M.  de  VlUele's  moUon  on  tbe 
finances  appeared  nrom  the  reaiilt  in  Aofrvat  5,  ^^^n  tae 
books,  opened  tor  the  conyereion  of  five  per  cents  lo  roor 
and  a  half,  were  closed.  The  reduction  of  Interest  wai 
6,M8,000  fhincs  a  year,  which  was  applied  to  a  redoctioB 
of  tbe  land-tax.— OrtfofMiaiice,  83d  Sept.,  18S9;  AfOf»9n 
l7isfor»7iM,viU.S84. 
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formerly  imposed  on  him  to  persecute  heretics. 
The  oam  he  now  took  was  to  govern  his  sub- 
jects according  to  the  Charter^  and  merely  to 
maintain  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  without 
assailing  any  other.*  All  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope were  present,  by  their  embassadors,  at 
the  august  spectacle.  England  was  worthily 
represented  m  rank,  character,  and  splendor, 
by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  All  hearts 
were  moved  by  the  maniificent  spectacle, 
which  recalled  the  days  of  Joan  of  Are  and 
the  paladins  of  the  monarchy.  None  could 
foresee  the  gulf  which  was  yawning^  beneath 
fo  brilliant  a  surface,  or  the  treacheries  which 
were  to  disgrace  the  last  days  of  the  monarchy 
of  SL  Loui&  Three  marshals  were  made  Chev- 
aliers of  the  Cordon  Bleu  on  this  occasion,  who 
had  foueht  against  the  Bourbons  during  the 
Hundred  Days — Soult^  Mortier,  and  Jourdan. 
The  Duke  de  Chartres  was  invested  with  it, 
1  Ann.  Hist,  'with  that  great  felicity  of  esroression 
Till.  980,  «7;  which  was  peculiar  to  the  King,  and 
iS-  Ldii^''  ^*^®  ^^^^  *  charm  to  his  generous 
Tui.'4i,  49;  action;  and  a  general  pardon  of  po- 
Lae.  iv.  180,  litical  offenders  terminated  in  a  wor- 
'*•  thy  spirit  the  royal  benefactions.^ 

Notwithstanding  these  ^cious  acts  and  gor- 
3j^  eeous  festivities^  the  Liberal  party 

ProMemiona  had  taken  the  alarm,  and  several 
•^lut  tte  articles  appeared  in  the  journals, 
Liberal  pms.  particularly  in  the  Drapeau  Blanc, 
the  Courtier  Fran^aUy  and  the  Conttitutiotinel, 
which  denounced  the  measures  of  the  Jesuits 
and  the  "Congregation,"  or  Par/t-^^/rtf,  in  the 
Boat  violent  terms.  They  were  injudiciously 
made  the  subject  of  a  prosecution  by  the  Pro- 
cureur-G6n4ral  or  King's  Advocate.  •  The  in- 
dictment prayed  for  a  suspension  of  the  jour- 
nals for  three  months  each.  They  were  ably 
defended  by  M.  Dupin,  and  the  trial  was  the 
first  struggle  between  the  religious  and  Liberal 
party.  The -court  avoided  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
nouncing sentence  or  acquitting,  by  dfeclaring 
itself  incompetent  to  pronounce  the  suspension 
craved,  ana  dismissing  the  complaint,  without 
costs ;  enjoining,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  edi- 
tors of  these  journals  to  be  more  circumspect 
in  future.  Neither  party  could  boast  of  this 
result  aa  a  decided  triumph,  but  it  was  with 
reason  re^rded  as  a  great  advantage  gained 
by  the  Liberala^  who,  being  freed  from  the 
shackles  of  the  censorship,  and  now  relieved 
from  the  apprehensions  oi  a  prosecution,  were 
»  Cap.  u.  137,  *cft  *'  liberty  to  continue  their  at- 
139;  A.Q.  Hlai*.  tacks  on  the  measures  of  Goveni- 
vuL  9M,  2»7.   ment  without  restraint* 

The  close  of  this  year  was  marked  by  the 
jg_  death  of  two  very  eminent  men  on 
Peach  and  opposite  sides^  whose  genius  tiirew 
duiracter  of  a  radiance  over  the  brief,  but,  in 
^**"*"*  '^'  an  intellectual  view,  glorious  peri- 
od of  the  Restoration.  The  first  of  these  was 
General  Foy,  who  died  on  the  29th  November, 


*  The  oeth,  so  far  as  regards  the  state,  now  taken,  waa 
tB  these  terms:  "  En  po^sence  de  Dlea,  je  promets  &  inon 
peaple  de  malntenir  et  d*hooorer  notre  aainte  religion, 
cerame  U  appartlem  an  Roi  cr^-Chi^Uen  et  an  FOs  aine 
de  PEglise ;  de  rendrs  Jostiee  i.  tons  mes  sujets ;  enfln,  de 
ffiMiTenier  canfarmhnent  aux  loie  du  Rtmaume  et  i  la 
Ckarte  constitutumneUe,  que  Je  jure  d'oDserver  llddle- 


qa*aiRsl  Dlea  me  solt  en  aide  et  see  Saints  ETan- 
Noos  jnrons  A  Dieu,  le 
9oiu1r  ea  sa  Sainte  Foi  et  Relii 


ttoB^  d  Bffiptfnf  I* 


Crtetenr,  de  Tirre  et  de 
igk>n  CathoUoue,  Aposto- 


while  still  in  the  vigor  of  his  talents  and  at  tha 
zenith  of  his  reputation.  He  was  carried  off 
by  an  affection  of  the  heart — a  malady  to 
which  those  seem  to  be  peculiarly  subject^ 
who,  like  him,  feel  the  force  of  gemus  impel- 
led by  the  stream  of  the  generous  affectiona 
The  general  erief  felt  at  his  premature  end  re- 
called that  felt  at  the  death  of  Mirabeau ;  yet 
had  he  not  the  genius,  at  once  creative  and 
destructive,  of  the  French  Demosthenes.  His 
turn  of  mind  was  of  a  different  kind,  but  one 
more  suited  to  the  comparatively  pacific  peri- 
od of  the  Restoration.  A  soldier  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  fields  of  fame  under 
Napoleon,  he  had  never  shared  in  the  servilities 
of  the  Empire ;  thence  his  long  disgrace  under 
the  Imperial  regime.  A  stern  republican  in 
principle,  he  combated  for  the  independence  of 
France  at  Waterloo;  but  when  the  Bourbons 
were  restored,  he  bowed  to  the  necessities  of 
the  times,  and  aimed,  under  the  Restoration, 
not  at  subverting  the  dynasty,  but  at  restrain- 
ing its  excesses,  and  establishing,  in  conformity- 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  a  tempered  mon- 
archy in  France.  He  was  often  vehement  and 
imprudent  in  his  lanc^uage  at  the  tribune,  but 
it  was  against  the  Ministers  that  his  violence 
was  directed,  and  he  generally  distinguished 
between  the  respect  due  to  the  throne  and  the 
opposition  called  forth  by  its  meosureei  He 
possessed  oratorical  powers  of  a  very  high  or- 
der, and  was  at  the  same  time  a  distinguished 
military  writer — a  remarkable  circumstance  in 
a  man  bred  up  in  camps,  and  accustomed  to 
wield  the  sword  rather  than  the  thunders  of 
the  forum.  Alone  almost  of  his  military  con- 
temporaries, he  preserved  through  life  the 
affections  of  his  earlier  years ;  and  though  no 
bigot  in  reliffion,  at  his  mother's  desire,  to 
whom  he  had  been  tenderly  attached,  made 
known  on  her  death-bed,  he  celebrated  the  an- 
niversary of  her  death,  wherever  he  was,  by 
taking  toe  communion,  at  which  he  had  for- 
merly participated  with  her.  He  died  poor — 
the  sure  sign  of  virtue  in  a  corrupted  aee ;  and 
a  subscription  opened,  and  soon  filled  up,  at 
once  evinced  the  public  grief  and  provided  in 
the'  most  splendid  way  for  his  family.  It 
amounted  to  1,000,000  francs  (£40,000).  The 
Duke  of  Orleans  subscribed  10,000  francs 
(£400),  Casimir  Perier  the  like  i  Lum,  yy|, 
sum,  the  banker  Lafitte  50,000  45,47;'  Cap. 
(£2000).*  »»•  "0»  »«• 

Very  nearly  at  the  same  time,  M.  de  Serrea 
abo  paid  the  debt  of  nature.    He  ^ 

had  lon^  been  in  declining  health.  Death  and 
and  had  gone  to  Naples  for  its  re-  character  of 
covery,  where  he  expired  on  the  ^"  **"  *«"•■• 
25th  November.  Less  celebrated  by  party  eu- 
logy than  General  Foy,  less  the  object  of  na- 
tional homase,  he  was  not  on  that  account  the 
less  of  a  national  loss,  or  less  deplored  by  the 
friends  to  whom  his  splendid  abilities  and  ex- 
emplary worth  were  known.  Having  espoused 
the  Royalist  side,  and  never  courted  the  favor 
of  the  people,  he  did  not  share  in  the  gales  of 
popularity,  and  died  at  Naples,  oppressed  by 
electoral  defeats  and  the  ingratitude  of  hu 
coimtry.  like  Scipio  Africanusi  who  expired 
on  the  same  shores,  he  might  say,  "Ingrata 
patria  ossa  mea  non  habebit**  He  was  a  man 
of  the  finest  genius,  gifted  with  the  soul  of  ora- 
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tory.  It  was  oratory,  however,  of  the  very 
hignest  kind,  Bpringing  from  an  elevated  mina, 
the  outpouring  of  a  noble  spirit;  and  not,  on 
that  account,  so  well  adapted  as  the  less  phil- 
osophic, but  more  impassioned  eloquence  of 
General  Foy,  for  effect  in  the  tribune.  These 
two  very  eminent  men,  though  opposite  in 
thought,  antagonists  in  action,  were  inspired 
with  the  sincerest  admiration  for  each  other, 
and  expressed  it  with  such  generous  enthusi- 
asm as  savored  rather  of  the  warmth  of  polit- 
ical partisanship  than  the  sober  estimate  of 
hostile  power — a  sure  proof  that  they  were 
both  of  a  lofty  disposition,  and  wor- 
1W*140*   thy  of  each  others  opposition  and 

*      '    esteem.' 

The  year  1825  waa  marked  by  an  event  which, 

although  practically  decided  a  quar- 

wLmon  terof acenturybefore  bythedisaster 

or£e  inde-    which  had  then  befallen  the  French 

Dendence  of   arms,  was  not  formally  settled  till 

OctobT^ff***  ^"  *^™®-  "^^^  ^'^^  *^®  recognition 
'  '  of  the  independence  of  St  Domingo 
by  a  convention  concluded  with  the  envoys  of 
that  power  on  the  Slst  October.  Although  these 
envoys  were  commercial  rather  than  political 
agents,  and  the  convention  itself  was  ostensibly 
for  settling  the  affairs  of  trade,  yet  it  was,  like  the 
similar  recognition,  shortly  before,  of  the  South 
American  republics  by  Great  Britain,  a  prac- 
tical acknowledgment  of  independence;  and 
as  the  first  concession  of  that  position  to  a  state 
composed  entirely  of  negro  inhabitants,  it  de- 
serves particular  notice,  as  a  step  in  the  social 
proffress  of  mankind.  Regarded  as  a  concession 
to  liberal  principles,  and  a  step  favorable  to  the 
interests  of  commerce^  it  was  extremely  well 
received,  and  rendered  Charles  X.,  for  a  brief 
period,  a  favorite  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The 
motives  which  led  him  to  take  this  step,  painful 
to  the  feelings  of  the  monarch,  and  therefore 
honorable  to  the  principles  of  the  man,  were 
thus  explained  by  nimseif  in  confidential  con- 
▼ersation:  ''In  that  negotiation  I  was  not  in- 
fluenced merely  by  the  advantages  of  com- 
merce and  the  marine;  I  was  moved  chiefly 
by  compassion  for  a  class  at  once  the  most  un- 
fortunate, and  the  most  undeserving  of  misfor- 
tune. No  one  can  doubt  the  repugnance  which 
I  felt  at  entering  upon  that  affair;  I  was  in  the 
same  position  in  regard  to  St  Domingo  as  my 
brother  had  been  in  regard  to  France.  Three 
parts  alone  remained  for  us  to  take-neither  to 
make  war,  and  attempt  to  subdue  them  by 
force;  or  to  abandon  the  island  and  colonists 
altogether ;  or  to  enter  into  a  compromise.  The 
last  was  the  one  which  we  adopted,  and  which 
my  Ministers  carried  into  execution.'*  The 
emancipation,  like  the  Charter,  was  on  those 
principles  conceded  by  ordonnance,  not 
^^  treaty,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  com- 
pulsion; an  indemnity  of  150,000,000 
francs  (£6,000,000)  was  fixed,  according  to  a 
scale  calculated  on  the  losses  of  the  colonists, 
9  Ann.  Hitt.  ^^^  certain  commercial  advanta^s 
▼111.  S80, 29*1;  were  stipulated  for  France  in  its 
Cm».  ix.  1«,  future  intercourse  with  its  eman- 
cipated  colony.* 
The  principal  desi^  which  the  Liberal  party 
had  in  view,  in  urging  upon  Government  the 
emancipation  of  St  Dommgo,  was  to  furnish 
a  precedent  for  the  recognition  of  the  independ- 


ence of  the  South  American  eolonies-^an  object 
of  the  most  intense  desire  in  Great 
Britain,  and  for  the  attainment  of  NcfotiiiioM 
which  Mr.  Canning  exhausted  all  the  for  the  inde- 
powers  of  his  eloquence,  and  all  the  pendenee  of 
influence  of  his  position.  The  de-  2imS!"' 
tails  of  the  negotiations  which  took 
place  on  the  subject  will  be  given  in  the  ac- 
count of  British  transactions,  as  that  power  had 
the  chief  hand  in  accomplishing  that  great  rev- 
olution. But  France  had  a  share  also,  though 
less  considerable,  in  the  development  of  its  re- 
sults ;  for  its  government,  too,  anticipated  com- 
mercial advantages  for  their  subjects  from  the 
severance  of  the  insurgent  colonies  from  the  pa- 
rent state.  M.  de  Yill^le  joined  his  representa- 
tions in  favor  of  the  colonies  to  those  of  Mr. 
Canning;  but  they  were  less  warm  than  those 
of  the  British  Foreign  Minister,  and  remained 
without  effect  Spain  answered  them  ,  ^  ^^^ 
only  by  fresh  preparations  for  an  ex-  150, 153 ;' 
pe<ution  to  South  America  in  the  bar-  Ann  Hiat. 
bore  of  Ferrol  and  Cadix.*  ^"»-  ^' 

The  affair  of  St  Domingo  was  brought  before 
the  Chambere  in  the  session  of  1826, 
because,  although  the  King  might,  of  i^gSii^ 
his  own  authority,  publish  ordon-  measures  re- 
nances,  or  conclude  treaties,  the  con-  gwdiftg  St. 
sent  of  the  legislature  was  essential  fS!^^' 
for  a  grant  of  money  for  the  indem- 
nity to  the  colonists.  The  project  brought  for- 
ward by  M.  de  Vill61e,  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, was  the  complement  of  the  royal  or- 
donnance of  17th  April,  and  provided  for  raising 
the  150,000,000  francs  for  the  indemnity  to  the 
colonists  who  had  been  ruined  by  the  revolution 
in  that  island.  The  details  brought  forward  to 
justify  the  grant  afforded  a  melancholy  proof 
of  the  disastrous  results  of  the  premature  eman- 
cipation of  the  negroes ;  for  it  appeared  that 
while,  in  1789,  the  exports  of  the  island  had 
been  150,000,000  francs,  they  had  now  sunk  to 
80,000,000,  of  which  one  half  only  was  clear 
profit,  the  other  half  bein^  absorbed  by  the  ex- 
penses of  cultivation.  Calculating  the  present 
net  revenue  of  the  island,  therefore,  at  15,000,000 
francs,  and  the  value  of  the  estates  at  ten  years* 
purchase,  he  proposed  150,000,000  francs  as  the 
indemnity  to  be  given  to  the  colonists  for  the 
loss  of  their  estates,  which,  by  the  severance  of 
the  island,  they  lost  all  chance  of  recovering. 
This,  of  course,  was  no  indemnity  to  the  propn- 
etore  for  the  consequences  of  the  revolution  in 
the  island,  which  had  inflicted  on  them  losses 
three  times  greater.  It  simply  took  them  as 
they  stood,  and  awarded  compensation  for  their 
entire  loss  at  their  existing  aepreciated  value. 
The  measure,  however,  was  so  obviously  founded 
on  justice  that  it  could  not  be  withstood;  for  what 
was  given  to  the  colonists  was  hot  any  compen- 
sation for  the  social  revolution  in  the  condi- 
tion, but  for  the  loss  of  estates  taken  from  them 
by  an  ordonnance  of  the  sovereign.  It  passed, 
accordingly,  by  lappe  majorities  in  ,  j^^^  ^^^ 
both  houses — ^that  m  the  Deputies  ix. 64,72, 
being  245  to  70;  in  the  Peers^  185  £S;  Cui.ix. 
to  16.»  ^  *^»  "•' 

A  subject  of  greater  practical  importane^ 
and  awakening  more  of  tne  passions        ^ 
of  the  people  m  France,  was  that  re-  Law  oir  ea- 
garding  a  change  in  the  law  of  sue-  ttfi^tena- 
oessioxL  This  subject  has  been  treated  "'^^ 
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hf  the  author  in  a  former  work,  and  the  rev- 
olntionary  law  of  snceearion  which  the  91Sth 
I  Hiat  ct  <u^<2l^  of  the  civil  code  established 
Eujon^  e.  as  the  ffeneral  law  of  the  realm 
Ti.  ♦« ;  sad  fully  ez]3ained.^  The  law  of  entail, 
e.zzxT.  491.  ^j,  jffj^att,  which  had  been  subse- 
quently passed  in  the  time  of  Napoleon,  with  a 
-new  to  rorm  a  certain  indefeasible  provision  for 
the  heirs  of  hereditary  honors,  had  not  been 
generally  acted  upon ;  and  as  the  existing  law, 
where  there  was  no  majorat^  effected  a  division 
of  estates  to  the  extent  of  nearlj^  three-fourths 
on  an  average  on  every  death,  it  was  evident 
both  that  the  lands  of  France  would  soon  come 
to  be  infinitely  subdivided,  and  that  no  suita- 
ble provision  could  by  possibility  exist  for  any 
length  of  time  for  the  neirs  of  the  hereditary 
honors  of  the  monarchy.  It  was  no  easy  mat- 
ter, however,  to  discover  a  remedy  for  the  evil, 
for  the  equal  division  of  properties  had  been 
one  of  the  greatest  objects  and  most  highly- 
prized  victories  of  the  Revolution,  and  no  opin- 
ion was  more  generally  adopted  in  France  tnan 
that  it  was  the  chief  messing  which  that  con- 
vulsion had  conferred  upon  socie^.  Govem- 
rnent^  in  the  midst  of  so  many  difficulties,  pro- 
posed a  middle  course,  in  the  hope  of  bein^  able 
to  do  something  for  the  support  of  the  aristoc- 
racy without  entirely  alienating  the  body  of  the 
peopla  The  law  they  proposea  was,  that  in  all 
properties  which  stooa  destined  to  the  direct 
aeecendinff  line,  and  which  paid  800  francs 
(£13)  of  direct  taxes^  if  the  deceased  had  not 
disposed  of  the  amount  of  the  succession  which 
the  law  left  at  his  disposal,  that  quantum  should, 
under  the  title  of  a  legal  Preeipiumf  descend  to 
the  eldest  son ;  and  if  he  had  msposed  of  a  part 
of  the  disposable  portion,  the  precipium  should 
eonaiBt  of  what  remains.  These  provisions,  how- 
ever, were  only  to  take  effect  in  the  event  of  the 
deceased  not  having  disposed  of  the  disposable 
pari  by  a  deed,  inier  tfivoi,  or  by  testament ;  but 
t  A.B.  HisL  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^ot  done  so,  it  should  at- 
ix.  8tt,  87 ;  tach  in  the  first  instance  to  the  im- 
^'  iM  movable  estate,  and  failing  it  to  the 
194,  i»9.  movable.* 
It  was  impossible  that  any  law  infringing  on 
^  the  revolutionary  order  of  succession, 
Argumeat  and  tending  toward  the  restitution  of 
againA  tbe  the  right  of  primogeniture,  could  do 
PMaai^'  "^  ^  •  ^^""^  slight  degree  than  this, 
^  *  because  it  proposed  on^  to  make  that 
portion  of  the  succession  which  the  existing  law 
itself  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  testator,  descend 
ab  ifUettaio  to  his  eldest  son.  But  political 
measures  are  judged  o(  in  general,  not  oy  their 
immediate  or  even  remote  effects,  but  oy  the 
tendency  which  they  indicate^  and  the  princi- 
ples of  the  party  from  which  they  emanate, 
l^iis  project  met  with  the  most  violent  opposi- 
tioo,  not  only  in  both  C^ambersi  but  m  the 
public  press  and  throughout  the  country.  11 
Fasquier  and  Count  Mol^  were  the  most  power- 
fol  orators  on  the  popular  side.  "Let lis  con- 
nder,"  said  the  former,  "  the  inevitable  eonse- 
onencee  of  the  adoption  of  such  a  law.  It 
divides  society  into  two  portions,  but  two  of 
very  unequal  dimensiona  On  the  one  dde  are 
the  fathers  and  the  eldest  sons  of  France,  on  the 
other  the  entire  population.  Will  it  benefit  the 
Others  of  families,  will  it  augment  their  author- 
ity, increase  their  influence  T    Does  it  not  com- 


pel them,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  most  immoral 
of  all  combinations,  to  disinnerit  a  part  of  their 
offsprinef  As  little  will  it  benefit  the  eldest 
sona  will  not  their  right,  which  injures  na- 
ture, which  is  founded  on  feudal  ideas  and  an- 
cient customs,  alienate  from  them  their  brothers 
and  sisters^  without  bestowing  anycountervidl- 
ing  advantage  on  themselves  ff  The  law  is  as 
impolitic  as  it  is  unjust  It  professes  to  estab- 
lish an  aristocracy  of  elder  sons,  but  must  not 
that  very  circumstance  convert  the  younger 
into  a  redoubtable  democracy,  interested  to 
overturn  institutions  ftom  which  they  have  sus- 
tained injustice  ff  In  withdrawing  from  circula- 
tion a  fourth  or  a  third  of  properties,  will  you 
not  proportionally  diminish  the  territorial  rev- 
enue of  that  portion  of  sociehr,  and  cause  it  to 
be  crushed  by  the  weight  of  taxes  ff  >  j^  g,^ 
Let  us  appease  all  such  disquietude,  ix.  go,  04; 
remove  all  fresh  dangers,  by  reject-  Cap.  ix. 
ing  this  project'  '**»  ^•** 

"The  ground  on  which  this  proposal  is  rested 
by  the  Government  is  not  even  jus- 
tified by  the  fact  The  excessive  di-  cq^^o^ 
vision  of  properties  is  the  ground  put 
forth  to  justify  the  measure ;  but  if  there  is  any 
thing  in  that  reason,  there  is  too  much.  If  on 
that  account  a  law  restraining  the  division  of 
estates  in  the  case  of  the  precipium  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  father  is  justifiable,  it  must  be  so 
equally,  and  for  a  similar  reason,  in  the  case  of 
aU.  R  should  be  made  imperative ;  and  if  so, 
it  would  destroy  the  paternal  authority,  and 
the  power  of  testine  on  any  part  of  the  succes- 
sion. The  propo»ea  law  must  fail  in  attaining 
even  its  professed  end,  for  it  tends  to  augment 
the  division  of  properties;  it  founds  the  stabil- 
ity of  families  on  the  instability  of^the  imposts; 
it  exposes  the  father  to  fatal  errors  in  the  dis- 
posal of  his  property;  it  shocks  feelings,  con- 
travenes customs,  disunites  families^  multiplies 
lawsuits,  and  overturns  legislation.  Does  it  not 
needlessly  and  painfully  thwart  the  principle 
of  equahty  in  the  eye  of  th^  law,  that  great 
victory  and  first  blessmg  of  the  Revolution  I  Is 
it  not  a  vain  and  powerless  attack  directed 
against  that  principle  ff  Does  it  not  essentially 
wound  morals — ^not  merely  public  but  private 
morals — even  the  most  intimate  relations  of 
lifeff  Will  it  not  put  the  fathers  of  families  in 
the  most  false  and  deplorable  position  ff  and  is 
not  every  law  attended  with  such  in-  ,  ^  j^ 
conveniences,  the  most  deplorable  gift  ]  94,  IM ; 
which  legislation  can  possibly  make  Ann.  Hist, 
to  society  ff«  *  ^  ^•^>^' 

"No  country  can  be  pointed  out  in  which 
agriculture  has  suffered  from  the  ex- 
cessive divi£don  of  properties,  njany  ^JSuM. 
m  which  it  has  been  ruined  by  their 
accumulation  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  Italy,  un- 
der the  Roman  Empire  in  its  later  days,  per- 
ished from  this  cause.  Spain,  Sicily,  the  Cam- 
pagna  of  Rome,  have  been  ruined  by  it  in  mod* 
em  times.  Since  the  Restoration,  the  number 
of  proprietors  has  greatly  increased ;  is  there 
any  one  bold  enough  to  assert  that  such  a 
change  is  not  a  signd  public  advantage!  Has 
not  tiie  acquisition  of*^  property  the  effect  of 
elevating  a  man  in  his  own  eyes,  clothing  him 
with  a  sense  of  his  own  respectability,  and  thus 
raising  him  in  the  estimation  of  society  gener- 
ally,  and  in  the  perfbrmanoe  of  every  social  and 
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political  dntyff  Has  not  the  course  of  eventB 
proved  that,  with  every  acquisition  of  property, 
the  people  have  become  more  difficult  to  move 

^that  they  were  more  excitable  from  1764  to 

1792,  than  from  1800  to  18261  No  condusion 
hostile  to  these  principles  can  be  drawn  from 
what  occurred  from  1792  to  1800.  That  was 
a  period  of  social  and  political  madness,  from 
which  no  sound  argument  or  inference  can  be 
drawn.  But  reflect  on  the  peaceable  disband- 
ing of  the  French  army  in  the  midst  of  foreign 
hosts  in  1815,  and  say  whether  such  an  event, 
unparalleled  in  history,  could  have  taken  place 
had  not  property  cast  its  restrain- 
ix^  W^  ing  influence  over  the  nlinds  of  ann- 
*  edmen."' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  by  M.  Pey- 
^^         ronnet  and  the  supporters  of  the 
ADswerof    Government:  '* Succession  does  not 
the  GoTern-  depend  on  positive  laws,  any  more 
ment.  i^^^^  property  its  foundation.      In 

the  savage  state,  man  has  only  limited  wants 
and  desires ;  but  with  the  complications  of  so- 
ciety other  wants  arise,  and  his  wishes  extend 
to  nis  children  and  dependents.  Do  not  say, 
therefore,  tiiat  you  wound  original  feeling,  when 
you  give  men  in  the  latter  state  the  means 
of  preserving  their  family,  their  fortune,  their 
name.  These  sentiments  are  as  natural,  and 
arise  as  inevitably  in  one  state  of  society,  as 
those  invoked  on  the  other  side  do  in  another. 
The  right  of  primogeniture  arose  at  the  period 
when  the  obligation  of  military  fiefs  rendered 
it  necessary  for  the  eldest  son  to  be  in  a  situa- 
tion to  wield  the  united  forces  of  the  family. 
The  head  of  the  family  in  a  monarchy  repre- 
sents the  family;  and  he  does  so  not  less  ef- 
fectually in  the  legislature  than  his  ancestors 
did  in  the  field  of  battle.  But  how  is  he  to  find 
an  entrance,  how  maintain  his  place  there,  if 
the  fortune  of  the  family  is  dissipated  and  di- 
vided on  every  decease  ?  It  is  evident  that  the 
thing  is  impossible ;  and  thus  the  only  effect  of 
rejecting  the  present  law  will  be  to  render  the 
maintenance  of  a  peerage  impossible,  and  to 
prevent  any  thing  like  a  hereditary  succession 
of  statesmen  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  If 
such  a  stato  of  things  can  coexist  with  the  main- 
tenance of  freedom  in  any  country,  which  is 
very  doubtful,  most  assuredly  it  is  not  in  France, 
ao  mil  of  sentiments  of  honor,  so  fraught  with 
historical  recollections,  that  the  combination  is 
to  be  looked  for. 

"The  preservation  of  estates  keeps  up,  in  a 

most  important  and  influential  class 
ConUnaed   ®^  society,  ideas  of  order,  foresight, 

and  mocferation ;  and  from  their  in- 
fluence it  tends  to  diffuse  these  valuable  quali- 
ties through  society.  It  induces  an  order  of 
things  peculiarly  suitable  to  a  monarchical  gov- 
ernment^ which,  as  it  reposes  on  one  head,  so 
it  requires  a  oorrespondmff  agglomeration  of 
interests  and  opinions  round  his  head  in  every 
grade  of  society.  There  must  be  a  certain  anal- 
ogy between  tne  frame  of  government  and  the 
institutions  and  ideas  of  society  beneath  it,  if 
stability  in  institutions  is  to  be  looked  for.  The 
liberal  party  can  no^  dispute  this,  for  it  was 
on  this  principle  of  its  being  conformable  to  a 
democratic  form  of  government  that  the  new 
order  of  succession  was  established  in  1792. 
Granting  that  this  was  the  case,  is  II  not  equal- 


ly necessary,  and  for  the  aame  reason,  to  re-es- 
tablish primogeniture  to  a  certain  extent  if 
monarchy  is  to  be  maintained! 

**  If  the  extreme  division  of  landed  estates  is 
an  evil,  and  is  attended  with  serious 
inconveniences  in  every  civilized  com-  ^..^a^ 
munity,  it  is  peculiarly  so  in  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy.  As  such  ffovemments  are 
mainly  distinguished  from  other  governments 
by  the  larger  admission  of  the  peojSe  into  them, 
so  it  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  essential  that  a 
class  should  exist  in  society  capable  of  sending 
forth  persons  capable  of  discharging  the  duties 
of  legislators^  and  exercising  the  ranctions  of 
government  But  where  is  such  a  class  to  be 
found  ff  how  is  it  to  be  prese^ed,  if  the  perpet- 
ual division  of  all  property,  movable  and  im- 
movable, is  going  forward  f  If  France  becomes 
a  land  of  peasants  and  boui^eois,  where  are  its 
legislators  to  be  looked  fort  It  is  evident  that 
a  certein  training,  a  costly  education,  the  pos- 
session of  libraries,  and  ease  of  living,  is  essen- 
tial for  men  who,  relinquishing  their  priTate 
concerns  and  interests,  are  to  devote  theur  prin- 
cipal attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  state.  The 
tendency  of  the  existing  li^w  of  succession  is  to 
destroy  this  class,  and  prevent  its  ever  arisinff 
a^n.  And  yet,  is  it  not  on  its  existence  ana 
vigor  that  not  merely  the  fortimes  of  the  states 
but  even  the  preservation  of  the  democratie 
principle  and  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
liberties  depend?  For  if  properties  come  to  be 
infinitely  subdivided,  is  it  not  evident  that  the 
number  of  persons  entitled  to  exercise  the  elect- 
oral franchise,  and  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  Leg- 
islature, will  be  continually  diminished,  from 
the  diminished  fortunes  of  all  classes;  and  thus 
not  only  will  the  intelligence  be  wantins  requi- 
site to  the  right  conduct  of  public  affairs,  but 
an  oligarchy  of  the  worst  Kind,  because  in- 
capable of  remedy,  will  arise  from  j  ^^^  ^^^ 
the  very  excess  to  which  the  dem-  u.  84,85; 
ocratio  principle  has  been  car-  Cu>.  ix. 
ried."!  ^        ^  H*1W. 

Notwithstanding  the  strength  of  these  argu- 
ments, such  was  the  hold  which  the  50. 
principle  of  equality  had  got  of  the  Result  of 
minds  of  the  people  that  it  soon  be-  ^e*^**^*' 
came  evident  that  the  ministerial  project,  at 
least  so  far  as  regarded  the  re-esteblishment  in 
any  degree  of  the  right  of  primogeniture^  would 
be  defeated.  Orator  after  orator,  on  the  Op- 
position side,  hastened  to  inscribe  their  names 
to  speak  against  the  measure ;  and  the  excite- 
ment whicn  their  declamation  produced  wss 
such  that  it  was  evident  that  the  measure  must 
be  thrown  out  The  measure  was  originally 
introduced  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  after 
a  long  and  stormy  discussion,  the  main  clause 
re-establishing  the  right  of  primogeniture,  to  a 
certain  extent,  was  defeatea  by  a  muority  of 
26,  the  numbers  being  120  to  94.  The  minor 
clause  regarding  substitution,  which  was  of 
little  practical  importance,  passed  both  Cham- 
bers. The  overthrow  of  tnis  attempt  to  re- 
eeteblish  primogeniture  was  celebrated  over 
all  France  as  a  victory  over  the  aristocracy, 
and  it  increased  not  a  little  the  sadb.  HM. 


repuUtion  of  M.  de  Pasquier,   to  u.  lisjj^; 
whose  eloquence  in  the  Chamber  of  ^IP; '/ JL  • 
Peers   the  result  was  in  a  gi     ' 
measure  with  justice  ascribed,* 
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Wh«&  Dt.  Johnson  was  diaUenged  to  assign 
51,  any  good  reason  for  the  right  of  pri- 
RcdeeOoiw  mogeniture,  he  replied,  "What,  sir! 
oDihiarab-  do  you  consider  it  no  advanti^e  to 
^**'  aecure  only  one  fool  in  a  family  f 

Without  giving  an  entire  assent  to  tnis  cele- 
brated sayioff,  and  fully  admitting  that  there 
are  many  eldest  sons,  especially  among  the 
ariatoeraey,  who  justify  the  eminence  of  their 
rank  by  the  display  of  all  the  qualities  by 
which  it  18  ennobled,  it  can  not  have  escaped 
the  obsenrer  that,  in  the  middle  ranks  particu- 
larly, there  is  much  truth  in  the  observation. 
The  caustic  and  witty  observation  of  the  sage 
is  more  applicable  in  a  commercial  and  indus- 
trious country,  such  as  England,  than  a  mili- 
tary monarchy  such  as  France;  but  still  the 
observation  is  generally  applicable,  and  points 
to  a  principle  of  universal  importance  in  human 
affairs.  It  never,  however,  appears  to  have 
crossed  the  imagination  of  any  man  in  France, 
during  the  prolonged  and  anxious  discussions 
which  took  place  on  the  subject  No  one  can 
doubt,  however,  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  society  and  the  springs  of  improvement 
in  Great  Britain,  that  one  of  the  principal  of 
them  is  to  be  found  in  the  general  destination 
of  the  landed  estate  to  the  eldest  son,  which, 
while  it  provides  a  phalanx  for  the  support  of 
the  throne,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  mixed 
constitution,  leaves  at  the  same  time  no  other 
resource^  in  the  general  case,  to  the  younger 
hut  their  own  energy  and  perseverance— quali- 
ties which  often  prove  more  valuable  to  them 
in  the  end  than  all  the  eifts  which  fortune  has 
lavished  on  their  elder  in  birth.  Certainly,  if 
we  survey  in  private  life  the  career  of  tnose 
who  have  been  "  cursed  with  a  moderate  com- 
petence,** we  shall  have  no  reason  to  conclude 
that  fate  has  been  in  reality  adverse  to  those 
whom  it  has  assigned  nothing  but  the  stimulus 
<rf necessity  and  the  vigor  of  their  own  minds; 
and  perhaps  among  the  causes  which  havo 
spread  the  British  race  throughout  the  world, 
and  established  an  empire  in  the  East  ''above 
all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame,'*  a  principal 
place  must  be  assigned  to  the  institutions,  ap- 
parently adverse,  which  drew  forth  the  ener- 
gies of  the  whole  class  of  younger  brothers,  and 
sent  them  forth  in  every  career  to  struggle,  to 
labor,  to  conquer,  and  to  make  themselves  and 
their  country  great* 

The  revenue  of  France  in  1826  was  986,000,000 
59  francs  (£89,400, 000),  and  the  expendi- 
SuiiatJea  ture  something  less,  being  981,972,609 
iSS?^  francs.  The receiptsfor  1827  werecal- 
5i^*°*  cuUtedatmuehle8S,being916,608,000 
francs,  and  the  expenditure  at  915,- 
729,000  francs.  The  exportsf  in  1826  fell  nearly 


*  A  Tery  sap«rior  man,  well  known  for  his  tastv  and 
knowledge  in  paintings,  Mr.  Woodbom,  onee  said  to  the 
■fthor  that  be  obiiected  to  art-nnlona  aa  glring  s  moderate 
iBdependenee  to  artisu  too  soon,  and  thus  tending  to  pro- 
dace  **m]rriads  of  Tnedioere  artitu."  The  history  of 
Fianee  will  show  whether  the  infinite  subdivision  of 
property  does  not  tend  to  produce  "  msrriads  of  nwdioore 

t  ExroBTB  PBOM  Aivn  Imposts  into  Fbaiicb. 

1815 mSS!^J»0  fr.  or  £10,097,000 

18» 430,110,000**    "      17,400,000 

1815 £3^,100  ft-,  or  iSl,700,000 

18W 461,097,171  "    '*      18^,000 

-^Anmuirt  mttorijuet  ix.  S8, 19. 


a  fourth  short  of  those  of  1825,  owing  to  the 
terrible  monetary  crisis  in  England  at  the  end 
of  the  last  of  these  years;  but  the  imports  of 
1826  exhibited  rather  an  increase.  The  army 
exhibited,  from  the  preparations  made  for  the 
Spanish  war,  a  ffreat  increase  over  what  it  had 
been  before  revolutionary  troubles  broke  out  in 
the  Peninsula.  It  amounted  to  282,000  men ; 
the  navy  to  forty-five  ships  of  the  line  and 
thirty-seven  frigates.  The  public  debt  was 
8,873,500,000  francs  (£135,000,000),  including 
the  large  additions  made  for  the  indemnity  to  the 
emigrants  in  France  and  colonists  in  St.  Domingo. 
A  supplementary  vote  of  37,000,000  x  Ann.  Hist, 
francs  was  voted  to  the  Oovemment,  x.  625i  ix. 
without  opposition,  for  the  expenses  |*»  Jf.'  J*P* 
of  the  occupation  of  Spain.'  "*  ***'  **•• 

A  more  important  topic,  in  reference  to  its 
ultimate  effects,  was  the  continued  53. 
and  persevering  efforts  made  by  the  Measures  of 
Congregation  and  the  Jesuits  to  ob-  '***  ^®**^'"* 
tain  the  mastery  of  the  Government,  and  carry 
their  long-conceived  designs  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  theocracy  into  effect.  Two  events 
occurred  at  this  period,  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity for  evincing  their  intention,  which  ex- 
cited, not  without  reason,  the  utmost  alarm» 
not  only  among  the  decidedly  irreligious,  but 
among  the  reasonable  and  sensible  portion  of 
the  communiQr.  The  first  of  these  was  a  gen- 
eral jubilee,  which  was,  on  the  application  of 
the  Government^  appointed  for  all  France,  in 
the  middle  of  sununer.  It  lasted  a 
month, and  a  hal^  durine  which  the  jukT  ]gao. 
churches  and  the  capital  resounded 
with  an  eternal  miserere ;  and  four  great  pro- 
cessions traversed  the  streets,  displaying  in  its 
utmost  splendor  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of 
the  Catholic  worship.  All  the  chief  function* 
aries  of  Government  were  to  be  seen  in  these 
processions.  Marshal  Soult  was  particularly 
aistinguished  by  the. regularity  of  his  attend- 
ance, and  the  enormous  hrerifijry  which  he 
caused  to  be  carried  before  him.  Some  persons 
were  malicious  enough  to  observe,  that  it  would 
be  more  to  the  purpose  if  he  would  make  resti- 
tution of  some  of  the  pictures  which  he  had 
Elundered  from  the  monasteries  of  Spain  during 
is  military  occupation  of  Andalusia.*  It  may 
be  conceived  what  an  impression  these  un- 
wonted displays  and  sudden  conversions  made 
in  the  mocking  and  irreligious  capital  of  Franoe^ 
and  the  alarm  which  they  excitea  in  all  9  cap.  ix. 
classes  as  to  the  ultimate  designs  of  the  933,  SS3 ;' 
ultramontane  party  which  had  now  l^'ili 
obtained  the  direction  of  affairs.*  '  **'• 

A  more  serious  subject  of  disquietude^  be- 
cause it  related  to  a  more  important  54 
matter,  was  the  choice  of  the  pre-  Preceptor  to 
ceptor  for  the  young  Duke  de  Bor-  ijfjp'*^^  ^ 
deaux.  The  care  of  the  prince  dur-  "o"**'*'^- 
ing  his  infant  years  had  been  intrusted  to  tho 
judicious  management  of  Madame  de  Gontaut; 
and  the  Duke  de  Montmorency,  who  had  his 
direction  when  he  became  of  an  age  to  admit 
of  intellectual  culture,  was  in  every  way  quali- 


*  A  very  Interesting  soeonnt  of  the  magnificent  eoUeo- 
Uon  of  paintings  wUeh  by  his  sbnse,net  oTthe  rigkU^nt 
the  wrongs  of  war,  M srshal  Soolt  contrired  to  nuike» 
daring  his  two  years*  military  occupation  of  AndalusiSj 
is  to  be  Ibnnd  in  Mr.  Stirling*s  most  able,  learned,  and 
Interesting,  work  on  Spanish  Painting.— Sm  STiaua« 
On  ik€  Spanith  FainUr*,  \U  937-399* 
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fled  to  train  him  in  the  exercise  of  every  moral 
and  Christian  virtue.  Bat  this  estimable  noble- 
man died  in  the  course  of  this  summer^  and  his 
place  as  preceptor  was  supplied  by  M.  Tharin, 
Bishop  of  Strasburg,  a  violent  Romish  prelate, 
who  had  lately  published,  in  an  inflated  style, 
an  acrimonious  diatribe  against  the  philosophy 
of  the  age.  The  Duke  de  Riviere,  at  the  same 
time,  was  appointed  controller  of  his  house- 
1  Q„  (2  ^^^^ — <^  ominous  appointment^  as  he 
923,  iaA ;  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  and  un- 
^^aao  compromising  enemies  of  the  Revolu- 
**®»  ^**  tion.^ 
These  open  advances  and  important  acauisi- 

tions  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Denimcia-  Jesuits,  led  to  an  intrepid  denuncia- 
tion of  the  tion  of  their  designs  by  the  Count 
jMuitfl  by  Montlouia  He  had  been  a  veteran 
M^'Xnis.   defender  of  the  Cot6  Droit  in  the 

Constituent  Assembly,  and  the  Lib- 
erals were  far  from  anticipating  such  an  assault 
from  an  old  champion  of  the  royal  cause.  But 
though  a  st^idy  friend  of  the  monarchy,  the 
Count  de  Montlouis  was  far  from  being  a  par- 
tisan of  the  Jesuits,  and  his  memory,  which  was 
rich  in  historical  lore  and  inferences,  furnished 
him  with  too  many  facts  condemnatoi^  of  their 
policy  to  make  him  bend  to  their  designs.  On 
the  contrary,  he  denounced  them  in  the  most 
unmeasured  terms.  It  was  in  these  words  that 
he  apostrophized  the  secret  consultations  of 
that  aspirine  party  among  each  other :  "Why," 
say  tiiey,  "  ^oula  we  any  longer  delay  to  de- 
clare ourselves!  The  mystery  of  our  existence 
affords  a  powerful  arm  to  our  adversaries.  The 
holy  father  has  recognized  us,  and  re-established 
our  order  in  the  most  flattering  terms.  The 
King  protects  us  with  the  same  zeal  as  if  he 
was  one  of  our  brethren ;  nearly  all  the  prelates 
and  pastors  are  united  to  us,  and  breatne  only 
our  noly  maxims.  We  may  say  the  same  of  the 
whole  noblesse  of  France :  the  court  is  our  em- 
pire ;  every  day  we  are  making  further  prog- 
ress in  the  army.  Is  it  not  time  to  cast  aside 
the  vail  which  partially  conceals,  but  in  truth 
^Lftc  rv  ^^^y  renders  us  suspected?  It  is  our 
MO,  341 ;  name  which  we  claim  as  a  right  Mys- 
Cap.  It.    tery  belongs  to  weakness,  publicity  to 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  the 
50,  Bishop  of  Hermopolis,  with  that  cau- 
Answer  of  tion  and  astuteness  which  in  general 
tlM  Jeraitfl,  4shar»cterize8  their  proceedings,  that 
nothing  could  be  so  unfounded,  and  even  ridicu- 
lous^ as  the  terrors  now  so  generally  expressed 
against  the  Jesuit&  **  What  is  the  real  amount 
of  influence  in  this  body,  which  we  are  told  is 
to  overturn  the  liberties  of  France  f  Among  all 
the  colleges  and  seminaries  of  France  they  pos- 
sess only  seven  1  One  is  tempted  to  smile  at 
the  terrors  excited  by  so  very  trifling  a  portion 
of  public  instruction  being  in  the  hands  of  any 
portion  of  the  religious  establishment  But 
what  great  things  have  the  Jesuits  done  with 
Aich  trifling  means!  what  immense  blessings 
are  their  missions  daily  conferring  upon  man- 
kind! The  good  they  do  is  in  proportion  to 
the  terrors  they  excite ;  the  power  they  possess 
is  in  its  inverse  ratio."  There  was  some  truth 
in  these  representations,  but  it  was  not  the 
whole  truth.  It  was  true  that  they  had  only 
Ihe  command  of  seven  eeminaries  of  education ; 


but  it  was  not  less  true  that  such  was  the  vigor 
and  energy  of  those  in  the  direction  of  these  es- 
tablishments, and  the  extent  of  the  riches  which 
the  seal  and  piety  of  their  adherents  among  the 
laity  placed  at  their  disposal,  that  they  could 
boast  of  a  greater  number  of  scholars 


'  Lac.  IT. 
342,343. 


than  all  the  other  s^hiinaries  of  educa- 
tion in  France  put  together.^ 

Such  was  the  vehemence  of  the  contest  be- 
tween the  Jesuits  and  the  press,  57; 
that  it  was  soon  apparent  that  one  Law  agaiimc 
or  other  of  them  must  perish.  They  *  J«  liberty  of 
were  rival  powers  contending;  for  •^  !"*■■• 
the  supremacy  in  the  empire;  it  was  inevitable 
that  one  must  be  destroyed.  Bitterly  did  the 
ultramontane  party  now  regret  the  concession 
on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  made  by  them  during 
the  first  transports  of  the  accession  of  the  new 
monarch,  and  the  result  of  several  prosecutiona 
rendered  it  more  than  doubtful  whether  any 
check  could,  under  the  existing  law,  be  put  to 
the  antagonism  and  licentiousness  of  the  press. 
They  now  became  convinced  that  no  govern- 
ment or  system  of  administration,  either  in 
church  or  state,  could  maintain  its  ground 
against  the  ceaseless  attacks  of  an  uncontrolled 
press,  acting  upon  and  inflaming^  the  passions 
of  an  excit^le  people,  on  a  side  m  conformity 
with  their  general  inclination.  The  Jesuit 
Camarilla  accordingly  determined  on  some 
measure  coercive  of  the  liberty  of  the  press; 
and,  situated  as  they  were  in  the  country,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  for  their  own  interests^ 
they  Were  right  in  their  views.  They  had  to 
contend  with  a  vast  majority  of  the  reatding  and 
influential  portion  of  the  public  in  the  towns^ 
then  in  the  entire  possession  of  political  influ- 
ence ;  and  their  only  allies  being  a  party,  zeal- 
ous indeed,  and  able,  but  whose  speeches  and 
writinffs  none  of  their  opponents  would  so  much 
as  read.  They  had  great  difficulty,  however, 
in  getting  the  Cabinet  to  go  into  their  views, 
for  its  members  were  practical  men,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  state  of  affairs  and  bal- 
ance of  powers  in  the  state  \  and  M.  de  ViUdle, 
in  particular,  was  decided  in  his  opposition  to 
the  proposal  But  the  Congregation  prevailed, 
and  after  a  violent  contest  in  the  Cabinet,  it 
was  carried  by  a  majority  to  adopt  the  measure 
proposed  by  the  Congregation.  This  is  an  im- 
portant  era,  for  this  was  the  first  1  j^^^  |^^  ^m 
cannon-shot  fired  in  the  great  859;  Cap.'u. 
conflict  which  terminated  in  the  M2,2M;  Ann. 
overthrow  of  the  throne.*  ^*^-  *'  **»  **• 

In  the  bill  brought  forward  by  Government^ 
it  was  proposed  that  all  writings  of  58. 
twenty  pages  and  under  should  be  Itaproria* 
depositea  with  the  censors  five  days  ***"■- 
beiore  publication ;  if  published  before  the  ex- 
piry of  this  period,  the  entire  edition  was  liable 
to  be  confiscated,  and  a  fine  of  SOOO  franca 
(£120)  imposed  on  the  publisher.  A  duty  4^ 
one  franc  for  the  first  sneet^  and  ten  sous  for 
each  sheet  after,  was  imposed  on  every  publica- 
tion below  twenty  pages.  Speeches  in  either 
Chamber,  pastoral  letters,  and  journals  appear- 
ing only  once  in  two  months,  which  by  the 
existing  law  were  obliged  to  find  caution,  were 
relieved  from  these  enactments.  The  proprie- 
tors of  journals  were  to  be  the  parties  against 
whom  actions  founded  on  delinquencies  against 
the  state  or  individuals  were  to  be  directed* 
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and  no  compttDy  for  oondnotiiig  »  journal  vas 
1  jUia.  Hiflt.  X.  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^  consisting  of  more 
fts,  36  i  Cap.  u!  than  five  persona  Fines  might 
SU,  2S6 :  Lae.  be  imposed  from  2000  to  20,000 
It.  259,  980.        ^^^^  (£gQ  ^  £800>" 

No  words  can  describe  the  storm  of  indigna- 
tion which  this  law,  with  its  se- 
vere enactments^  created  in  the  Lib- 
eral party  throughout  France.  The 
2^  it  ex-  ^bole  public  press  was  instantly  np 
in  arms  on  the  subject  They  de- 
nounced it,  not  without  reason,  as  utterly  sub- 
versive not  only  of  the  lib^rt^  of  the  press,  but 
of  all  other  hbertie^  and  indicating  in  the 
dearest  manner  the  arbitrary  designs  of  the 
fsctton  into  whose  hands  the  government  had 
now  £Eillen.  The  indignation  was  the  more  for- 
midable from  its  being  not  confined  to  the  par^ 
ties  immediately  interested,  but  extending  to 
the  judges,  the  Dar,  the  professors,  the  men  of 
letters;  in  a  word,  the  whole  reading  and  think- 
ing part  of  the  public,  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
Jesuit  and  ultramontane  mterest,  were  unani- 
mous in  their  condemnation.  The  universal 
ery  was  that  the  censorship  of  Napoleon  was 
now  re-established,  witli  additional  powers  in- 
vested in  Government^  and  a  more  formidable 
body  of  inquisitors  to  direct  its  movements. 
The  Academy  of  France^  with  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand at  its  head,  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
movement;  his  s^ng  Royalist  and  religious 
feelings  did  not  prevent  him  on  this  occasion 
irom  standing  forth  as  the  defender  of  freedom 
of  thought  M.M.  Yillemain  and  Lacretelle, 
and  Michaud  the  hbtorian  of  the  Crusades^ 
joined  in  the  remonstrance^  which  was  carried 
m  the  Academy  by  a  majority  of  17  to  9.  Strange 
to  say,  in  the  minority  were  found  the  illustri- 
ous names  of  La  Place  and  Cuvier:  occupied 
with  the  architecture  of  the  heavens,  or  the 
remains  of  pristine  creation,  they  had  little 
concern  with  the  interests  of  present  existence^ 
or  were  swayed  only  by  its  gains  or  honors. 
The  Government  evincea  a  want  both  of  ludg- 
ment  and  temper  on  this  occasion:  M.  Micnaud 
s  Lac.  iT.  963,  ^^  dismissed  from  his  situation  as 
9B5 ;  L«m.  reader  to  the  King,  M.M.  Yillemain 
Till.  68 ;  Cap.  and  Lacretelle  from  lesser  situa- 
ix.  957, 958.  ^j^  under  Government* 
The  discussion  of  this  question  in  the  Cham- 
^^  ber  of  Deputies,  where  it  was  first 
PsanngoT  introducea,  still  further  increased 
the  law  in  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind  on 
l^n^gaied  ^jj^  g^j  ^^^ .  ^^^  ^j^^  excitement  was 
peculiarly  great  in  the  young  men 
at  the  aoademies  and  universities,  always  the 
first  to  be  influenced  by  generous  feeling; 
whether  well  or  ill  directed.  The  bill  under- 
went several  amendments  in  the  committee,  and 
was  the  subject  of  long  and  vehement  debates 
in  both  Houses.  It  ultimately  passed  them 
both,  however,  though  in  so  mutilated  a  form, 
by  the  adoption  of  successive  amendments,  that 
its  authors  hardly  recognized  their  own  handi- 
work. The  division  in  the  Deputies  was  288 
to  134;  in  the  Peer8»  164  to  144  The  result 
of  this  great  debate  was  justly  regarded  as  a 
triumph  by  the  Liberalparty,  and  it  was  cele- 
hratea  as  such  over  all  france.  Certain  restric- 
tions were  imposed  on  the  press  by  the  adoption 
of  the  project^  but  they  proved  almost  nugatory 
in  effect^  and  the  powers  of  thought  rose  into 
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increased  influence  and  activity  fr^m  the  vain 
attempt  made  to  coerce  them.  In  this  there  is 
nothing  surprising :  a  coerced  press  is  imprac- 
ticable in  an  age  of  intelligence  and  advancing 
civilization,  and  should  never  be  attempteif. 
Physical  and  moral  strength,  the  sway  of  in- 
tellect, and  the  force  of  the  sword,  are  antag- 
onistic powers,  which  can  never  coexist  in  the 
same  community.  If  the  press  is  to  be  restrain- 
ed, and  public  freedom  preserved,  it  must  be 
by  itself  and  its  own  weapons  alone ;  neither 
bayonets  nor  batons  can  effect  it  Great  as 
have  been  in  every  i^e  of  intellectual  activity 
the  evils  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  they 
are  inferior  to  the  total  ruin  consequent  on  the 
extinction  of  its  liberties.  The  first  gives  rise 
to  many  curses,  but  it  contains  the  germ  of  all 
blessings;  the  last  is  an  entire  destruction  of 
the  hopes  of  humanity.  It  is  the  first  duty  of 
intellect,  by  combating  intelligence  with  its 
own  weapons,  and  tJi^  alone,  to  ^ 
avoid  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  x.  uo'  14?' 
ruder  methods  of  coercion,  and  re-  Lao.  !▼.  373, 
ply  to  the  maledictions  of  liberalism  ^ ;  ^ap.  ix. 
oy  preserving  its  existence.'  ' 

Two  events  occurred  at  this  period  strongly 
indicative  of  the  extreme  peril  of  ^j 

the  course  on  which  the  Govern-  Riot  at  tbe  toa^, 
menthadnowentered,andwhich,  ral  of  the  Duke 
to  any  men  but  those  infatuated  ^^^'^***'^'** 
by  religious  fanaticism,  would 
have  presaged  the  calamities  which  were  ap- 
proaching. The  first  of  these  was  a  serious  riot 
which  occurred  at  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  de 
la  Rochefoucauld.  This  respectable  old  noble- 
man, whose  name  was  associated  with  the  early 
career  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  who 
was  a  moderate  Royalist  on  the  Opposition  side, 
had  recently  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
Court,  in  consequence  of  some  votes  and  speeches 
in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  duriiu;  the  discussion 
on  the  liberty  of  the  presa^  and  he  had  in  con- 
sequence been  deprived  in  one  day  of  all  his 
offices  under  Government,  which  consisted  of 
seventeen  presidencies,  and  as  many  honorary 
distinctions,  ^e  reward  of  a  long  life  of  benefi- 
cence and  humanity.  He  survived  his  disgprace 
only  a  few  days,  and  at  his  funeral,  which  took 
place  at  Chalons  on  the  80th  Maroh,  a  melan- 
choly scene  of  discord  was  exhibited.  Beinff 
extremely  beloved  in  that  neighborhood,  which 
in  every  department  of  industry  and  charity 
had  felt  the  mfluence  of  his  benevolence,  a  pro- 
cession was  formed  of  the  young  men  at  the 
School  of  Arts  there,  to  bear  his  remains  to  their 
last  resting-place.  They  did  so  accordingly, 
and  bore  his  body  on  their  shoulders  from  his 
house  to  the  church,  where  the  funeral  service 
was  read.  But  in  coining  from  the  church  to 
the  place  of  interment  the  police  interfered,  and 
insisted  on  the  coffin  being  placed  on  the  hearse. 
The  young  men  refused,  and  prepared  by  force 
to  keep  possession  of  the  body ;  a  scuffle  ensued, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  C(^n  fell  from  the 
hands  of  the  youths,  and  was  broken  on  the 
pavement,  and  the  ensigns  of  the  peerage  placed 
on  it  were  drawn  through  the  mud.  The  mil- 
itary were  called  in,  the  coffin  replaced  in  the 
hearse,  and  the  funeral  conducted  as  the  author- 
ities intended;  but  the  incident,  which  became 
the  subject  of  a  solemn  inquiry  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  excited  a  prodigious  sensation  throughout 
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France,  and  materially  increased  the  strength 
,  ^n  Htei  ^^  *^®  Liberal  party,  by  demonstrat- 
X.  144^  145 ;  ing  the  generality  of  the  feelings 
Lac.  Iv.  27»,  vith  which  the  violent  proceedings 
JJJ'g^P-  **•  of  the  Jesuits  were  regarded  oyer 

*  the  whole  country.* 

The  next  event  was  one  still  more  indicative 
gg  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind, 

Review  of  the  ^^  the  most  important- and  influ- 
National  Goaid.  ential  classes,  and  so  important 
April  12.  j^  jtg  effects,  that  it  may  be  re- 

garded as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  rev- 
olution which  overturned  the  elder  branch  of 
the  Bourbons.  Deeply  chagrined  at  the  evident 
symptoms  of  the  decline  of  the  popularity  of 
which  he  was  so  passionately  desirous,  ana  yet 
blind  to  an  inconceivable  extent  to  the  cause 
which  was  producing  it^  Charles  fixed  a  great 
review  of  the  National  Quard  of  Paris  for  the 
12th  April,  the  anniversaryof  his  entrance  into 
Paris  two  years  before.  The  day  was  beauti- 
ful ;  the  National  Guard  had  never  turned  out 
in  such  strength  and  in  such  splendid  appear- 
ance; and  a  magnificent  cortege  surrounded 
the  King,  who  rode  on  horseback  on  a  beauti- 
ful charger,  which  he  managed  with  consum- 
mate grace,  along  the  line.  Cries  of  "  Vive  la 
Roi  **  were  at  first  heard  on  all  sides,  and  the 
monarch  was  saluted  by  the  gpreat  majority  of 
the  lesions  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  But 
when  he  came  to  the  tenth  legion,  their  loyal 
demonstrations  were  mingled  with  cries  of  "A 
bos  let  JfinUtrear  "A  baa  lea  JetuiteaP*  and 
some  of  the  most  violent  even  left  their  ranks 
to  give  expression  to  their  cries  at  the  feet  of 
the  monarch.  ''  I  come  here  to  receive  homage, 
and  not  lessons,"  was  the  dignified  reply  of  the 
monarch ;  but  it  produced  no  impression.  The 
cries  were  repeated,  and  after  the  King  had 

Sassed  on,  became  still  more  frequent;  loud 
emonstrations  of  dislike  were  leveled  at  M. 
de  Yill^le,  regarded  as  embodying  the  policy 
of  the  Government;  and  the  princesses,  who 
were  present  at  the  review  in  open  carriages, 
a  Ann.  Hiat.  x.  returned  to  the  Tuileries  in  de- 
151, 152 ;  Cao.  spair  at  the  contumelious  expres- 
}*•  Si'  ¥£i  ^^'  8ions  with  which  they  had  oeen 
iv.  279, 280.         assailed*  ^ 

Considering  the  great  importance  of  the  Na- 
^  tional  Guard,  both  as  a  powerful 

Disbanding  of  military  force  in  possession  of  the 
the  NaUonal  capital,  and  as  an  organ  of  public 
Guard.  April  opinion  in  its  inhabitents,  this  in- 
cident was  sufiSciently  serious  in 
itself;  but  it  became  doubly  so  from  the  ill-ad- 
vised and  disastrous  step  which  immediately 
followed.  The  King  at  first  put  a  good  face 
upon  the  matter.  '*  My  dear  Marshal,'*  said  he 
to  Marshal  Oudinot,  who  commanded  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  after  the  review  was  over,  "we 
have  had  some  grumblers,  but  the  mass  is  well 
disposed ;  say  to  the  National  Guard  that  I  am 
satisfied  with  their  appearance,  and  bring  me 
the  evening  order  to  sign."  But  these  prudent 
views  soon  gave  place  to  more  violent  councils. 
Tlio  princesses  arrived  in  tears  at  the  contume- 
lies to  which  they  had  been  exposed,  and  the  se- 
ditious cries  which  had  met  their  ears;  and  the 
party  of  the  Jesuits  were  indefatigable  in  their 
representations,  that  the  time  had  now  amved 
when  further  temporizing  was  impossible,  and 
when  a  vigorous  measure  was  imperatively 


called  for.   The  King  was  unfortunately  drawn 
into  these  violent  councils.     In  the  i  Monitear 
evening    a    Cabinet   Council  was  April  13 ;  An. 
hastily  summoned ;  the  delibera-  l^i"^  ^i-  l^l» 
tions  continued  till  a  late  hour  in  the  JJJ  •  ^?''^' 
night;  and  on  the  following  morning  3gj\  328;  Or- 
an  ordonnance  appeared  disband-  donnanee, 
Dfo  THE  National  Guabd  of  Paris.'  ^^'"^  »a827. 

If  any  thing  could  exceed  the  imprudence 
and  disastrous  consequences  of  this  ^ 

step,  it  was  the  joy  with  which  its  immediate 
it  was  received  by  the  ultra-Roy-  succeaa,  and 
alisU  in  Paris.  "At  length,"  said  iiliiiM««eff«««. 
they,  "  we  have  a  Eing^a  great  King;  no  more 
days  such  as  the  14th  July  ;*  we  see  what  Paris 
is  worth.  Force— always  force ;  that  is  the  se- 
cret of  success."  At  first  every  thing  seemed 
to  favor  their  anticipations.  Paris  remained 
perfectly  tranquil;  the  disbanding  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  took  place  without  opposition; 
but  by  a  fatal  want  of  foresight  theff  were  left 
in  jH>aaeaaion  of  their  arma.  As  a  military  or^ 
ganized  force,  subject  to  discipline,  they  were 
put  an  end  to ;  as  a  body  of  discontented  men 
whose  feelings  had  been  ulcerated,  upon  whose 
loyalty  on  imputation  had  been  cast,  they  re- 
mained with  arms  in  their  hands.  But  all 
was  joy  and  confidence  at  the  Tuileries ;  the 
days  of  revolution  were  thought  to  be  at  an 
enl  "  Well,"  said  the  Duke  de  Rividre,  pre- 
ceptor to  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  "  Paris  is  tran- 
quil ;  the  King  has  great  power ;  France  is  tired 
of  revolutions  and  revolutionists." — **  Paris  has 
not  moved,"  replied  a  Liberal  peer,  to  whom 
the  words  were  addressed,  **  because  the  King 
has  not  exceeded  his  power.  He  was  entitle^ 
if  he  chose,  to  dissolve  the  National  Guard; 
but  let  the  time  come  when  he  may  need  the 
support  of  his  good  city  of  Paris, 
and  you  will  then  see  what  you  have  L?^J?^ 
don/"«  ^  **'^- 

Both  parties  were  to  blame  in  this  memor- 
able event,  which  was  the  first  down-  ^ 
ward  step  in  the  fall  of  the  monarchy.  ReHec- 
The  National  Guard,  who  insulted  the  tions  oa 
King  by  seditious  cries,  forgot  their  J^"» 
first  duty  as  soldiers,  which  is  implicit 
obedience;  their  first  duty  as  citizens,  which 
is  personal  respect  to  their  sovereign.  If  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  measures  of  Gov- 
ernment, they  had  a  clear  and  constitutional 
mode  of  expressing  it,  which  was  by  their 
representatives  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies; 
if  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  King  for  re- 
taining such  servants  in  his  confidence,  their 
course  was  to  displace  them  by  a  vote  of  the 
Chambers.  But  to  insult  him  with  cries  when 
he  was  reviewing  them  as  soldiers,  to  urge  a 
change  of  men  and  measures  with  bayonets  in 
their  hands,  was  to  forego  all  the  advantages 
of  representative  government,'  and  impose  on 
the  country  a  rule  of  the  worst  kind — that  of 
pmtorian  guards  or  an  armed  democracy.  The 
King  and  Government  were  nearly  as  much  to 
blame  in  the  method  they  adoptea  for  making 
their  displeasure  known.  They  were  fully  en- 
titled, nay,  officially  called  upon,  to  express 
their  hi^h  displeasure  at  the  legions  which  had 
been  guilty  of  these  acts  of  insubordination ; 
nay,  if  they  had  even  disbanded  some  of  the 
battalions  most  in  fault,  though  many  might 


*  The  day  on  which  the  Bastile  was  taken. 
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bftYe  doubted  tbe  pradence,  none  coald  have 
disputed  the  legality  of  the  step.  But  to  dis- 
band the  whioie  National  Guard  on  account  of 
the  misdemeanor  of  the  10th  legion,  to  punish 
the  many  innocent  on  account  of  the  sins  of  the 
few  guilty,  and  alienate  the  affections  of  the 
whole  military  force  of  the  capital,  because  a 
small  part  of  their  number  haa  been  guilty  of 
aete  of  insubordination,  was  an  act  of  injustice 
so  glaring,  of  imprudence  so  manifest,  that  it 
almost  looks  like  judicial  blindness  to  ha7e 
taken  such  a  step.  The  only  thing  which 
could  by  possibility  have  justified  it,  was  the 
neeosity  of  disarming  so  formidable  and  se- 
ditious a  force  in  the  capital;  but  even  this 
exeose  was  awanting,  for  their  arms  were  left 
in  their  hands. 

The  treaty  of  6th  July,  1827,  regarding 
OH  Greece  has  been  considered  in  the 
Treaty  of  chapter  on  its  Revolution,  with 
aihJttlyon  which  it  is  more  immediately  con- 
mamtion  "^^'^^  **  ^*  ^^^  *^  *^®  glorious  bat- 
„^aydiag  ^1^  ^^  Nayarino,  which  had  the  chief 
cbe  tiMf^  effect  in  establishing  its  independ- 
JjJ**  ence.     A  domestic  matter,  however, 

siffnalized  the  French  legislation  of 
this  year,  which  was  also  connect^  with  En- 
slana,  for  it  was  mainly  urged  on  the  Cabinet 
by  the  Enelish  Government.  This  was  a 
treaty  for  ue  suppression  of  the  slave-trade. 
By  the  project  of  the  law  introduced  on  this 
Bubject^  the  engaging  in  the  slave-trade  was 
declareid  punishable,  with  confiscation  of  the 
cargo  and  banishment  to  the  chiefs  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  from  three  to  five  years'  impris- 
onment to  all  others  engaged  in  tne  enterprise. 
The  discussion  on  the  subject  was  very  warm 
in  both  Houses^  not  so  much  on  its  own  merits, 
for  on  such  a  subject  there  could  be  no  dispute, 
but  on  the  indignity  to  France  of  submitting 
to  what  was  deemed  an  insulting  and  degrad- 
ing dictation  from  a  forei^  power.  It  passed, 
however,  by  large  majorities  in  both  Mouses ; 
1  xn.  Ilist.  *"®  majority  in  the  Peers  being  114 
X.  49 ;  CajD.  in  a  house  of  227,  and  in  the  Depu- 
ix.S46,M7.  f\^  nearly  in  the  same  proportion.' 

Notwithstanding  the  large  majority  in  the 
07  Chamber  of  Deputies  which  nadhith- 
Finaneial  erto  supported  ministers,  it  was  ap- 
pfj^"  parent  before  the  end  of  the  session 
'  that  their  position  was  becoming 
precarious,  and  that  ere  long  it  might 
be  necessary  to  dissolve  the  Cham- 
ber. The  financial  projects  of  the  year  were 
discussed  with  great  rigor  and  acrimony;  and 
the  commercial  crisis,  which  had  been  felt  with 
such  severity  in  the  close  of  the  preceding 
winter  in  England,  reacted  upon  the  prosperity 
of  France,  and  occasioned  an  alarming  deficit 
in  the  Exchequer.  January  had  exhibited  a 
surplus  of  2,860,000  francs,  but  February  and 
March  showed  instead  a  deficit  'of  6,755,000. 
This  deficiency,  though  noways  ascribable  to 
Ministers,  furnished,  as  usual  m  such  cases,  a 
powerful  handle  against  them,  and  added  to 
the  vehement  denunciations  with  which  their 
conduct  was  assailed  by  the  Opposition.  Ben- 
jamin Constant  exclaimed — *'M.  de  Yill^le 
speaks  of  the  interest  of  the  country  I  Was 
it,  then,  for  the  interest  of  the  country  that 
the  National  Guard  should  be  disbanded  I 
Was  its  existence  inconsistent  with  the  inter- 


est of  the  country  ff  Come  to  the  point ;  speci- 
fy, how  it  happened  that  that  National  Guard, 
which  in  every  crisis  has  defended  and  sup- 
ported the  interest  of  the  country — which  is 
attached  to  its  laws — which  is  so  devoted,  so 
orderly,  so  courageous — which  is,  as  it  were, 
the  fruit  and  measure  of  the  industry  and 
prosperity  of  the  state — should  be  thus  igno- 
miniously  treated!  Where  are  Ministers  now 
te  find  their  supoortf  In  the  people!— They 
have  outraged  tnem.  In  public  opinion! — 
They  have  roused  it  against  them.  In  the 
Peers!— They  can  not  siibject  them,  ,  q  ^^^ 
but  by  subverting  their  independence.  350, 351 ;' 
In  the  magistracy! — They  resist  them  Ann.  Hist, 
in  the  sacred  name  of  justice."*  *•  ***»  ^^' 

The  mannet  in  which  these  violent  apostro- 
phes were  received  in  both  houses,        ^^ 
and  the  lessening  majorities  by  which  a  dlMolii- 
Ministers  were  supported  in  tne  Dep-  tlon  re- 
uties,  especially  on  the  financial  ques-  ~*^«*  »«• 
tions,  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  an  appeal 
to  the  people  to  strengthen  the  hands  01  Ad- 
ministration.   The  Government,  accordingly! 
in  secret  sounded  the  prefects  as  to  the  chances 
of  success  in  the  event  of  a  dissolution ;  and 
having  received,  as  it  always  does  on  such  oc- 
casions, satisfactory  assurances,  the  measure 
was  resolved  on.    As  a  preparatory  measure, 
it  was  determined,  after  tne  session  of  the 
legislature  had  closed,  to  re-establish  the  cen- 
sorship by  a  royal  ordonnance,  and  this  was 
accordingly  done.    The  motives  for 
the  step  were  announced  in  an  article  i857\"^ 
in  the  Moniteur,  in  which,   amidst 
some  exaggeration,  much  undoubted  truth  was 
stated.*     The   Opposition   immediately   took 
the  alarm;  a  society  was  quickly  organized, 
of  which  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  president, 
to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  press;  and  a  host 
of  pamphlets  which  issued  from  its  members^ 
and  inundated  the  country,  showed  2  cap.  ix.354, 
how  little  in  real  strength  Govern-  357 ;  Lac.  iv. 
ment  had  gained  by  a  measure  so  ^'^±  ^' 
unpopular,  and  so  much  calcula-  juneS4il8S7-, 
tea  to  inflame  the  most  violent  Moniteur, 
passions.*  June  26, 

But  it  was  not  sufficient  to  stifle  the  voice  of 
the  press;  it  was  necessary  also  to  00, 
overcome  a  hostile  majority  in  the  New  erva- 
House  of  Peers,  which,  even  more  p**"^-_j 
than  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  was  diMoittUon 
known  to  be  hostile  to  the  present  of  the 
policy  of  Government  So  largely  chambers, 
nad  the  former  great  creation  of  peers,  in 
1819,  to  force  through  the  democratic  changes 
in  the  constitution  effected  in  that  year,  modi- 
fied the  spirit  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  that  it 


*  "  Cinq  anndee  de  Uberte  de  preme,  durant  leMueUea 
rautorite  s'est  reAisee  constamment  a  d6sesperer  du  bon 
sens  national,  et  dea  ^crivaina  qui  eeraient  obiigea  de  la 
conteater  pour  lui  plaire ;  cinq  anneea  de  travaux  labo- 
rieasemeni  auivia  a  travera  lea  difflcultea,  quo  la  licence 
dea  echta  auacitalt  aana  cease  autour  dea  projeta  lea  plua 
6clairea  et  dea  rcaotutiona  lea  plua  droitea  ;  cinq  anneea 
d*excea  d'une  part,  et  de  patience  de  Tautre,  ont  pu  eu- 
aeigner  a  tona  lea  hommea  dont  Topinion  merite  de  cooip 
terdana  lea  destine  d'un  paya,  oil  6taient  lea  amis  et  lea 
ennemia  do  la  preaae.  Sea  ennemia  ont  vaincu ;  lla  ont 
dcsann6  la  reaiatance  de  aea  amia  ;  iia  ont  arrach6  une 
ordonnance  de  Cenaure  A  une  adminiatration  qui  eat  nte 
de  la  publicite  de  la  Tribune  et  dc  la  Preaae,  qui  a  v^cn 
par  elle,  et  qui  eat  reduite  a  modifier  Tune  de  cea  Ilbert^a 
pour  aanver  I'autre,  pour  lea  aauver  toutea  enaemble.'*— 
MonUeur,  S6  June,  1837 ;  Atmuaire  HitUriqtUf  x.  S45. 
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had  now  become  necessary  to  counteract  it  by 
as  laive  a  measure  on  the  other  side ;  and  aft^ 
considerable  discussion  in  the  Cabinet,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  should  be  followed  by  a  ^eat  crea- 
tion of  peers,  sufficient  to  render  it  m  harmony 
with  the  views  and  policy  of  Goverzunent.  A 
great  creation  of  ecclesiastical  peers  was  re- 
solved on,  it  being  thought  that  tne  interest  of 
the  Church  was  not  simiciently  strong  in  the 
Upper  House.  Five  archbishops  were  in  the 
number,  fifteen  nobles,  and  thirty-six  rich  pro- 
prietors from  the  Lower  House.  The  world 
was  astonished  at  some  of  the  names  in  the 
list ;  among  others,  the  Count  de  Yieuville  and 
the  Count  de  TocqueviUe,  prefect  of  the  de- 
partment of  Seine  and  Oise,  were  to  be  seen 
beside  Marshal  Soult^  the  hero  of  the  Empire 
and  the  Hundred  Days,  and  Prince  Hohenlohe, 
celebrated  in  German  story.  The  total  num- 
ber of  peers  agreed  on  was  seventy-siz-^a 
number  sufficient  to  overbalance  the  numerical 
majority  on  the  other  side.  The  same  MotU- 
tM4r  which  contained  this  great  creation 
jg^'  ^*  contained  also  an  ordonnance  dissolv- 
ing the  Chamber  of  Deputies^  and  ap- 
pointing the  electoral  colleges  to  meet  on  the 
17  th  and  24th  November,  and  the  Chambers  to 
assemble  on  the  5th  February  foUowine:  A 
list  was  published  of  the  presidents  of  the 
electoral  colleges,  nearly  all  in  the  interest  of 
the  High  Church  party.*  The  reason  assigned 
for  this  step  was  mainly  the  difference  between 
the  situation  of  the  peerage  in  England,  which 
contained  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  property 

lOixlonnaDoe,  }^^t  "^J^.f"^  in  France,  where 
Nov.  5, 1827 ;  it  had  SO  little ;  and  the  considera- 
Moniteur ;       tion  of  the  Assembly  was  chiefly 

Jm"2M*"'  **  ^®P«'»^«°*  o^  t^«  number  and  tal- 

'  ents  of  its  members.^ 

The  die  was  now  cast,  and  both  parties  be- 
gan serioudy  to  prepare  them- 
PonJtiinof  wlyesforasteuggIe,wtichallaaw 
the  parties,  to  be  mevitable.  On  the  one  side 
and  prepara-     was  the  whole  weight  of  authority 

hath  8i£».  tives,  and  makmg  use  of  its  influ- 
ence in  the  most  determined  way, 
and  setting  at  defiance  the  opinions  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  intelligent  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try, to  follow  the  dictates  of  a  resolute  but  rash 
and  ill-judeing  ecclesiastical  party.  On  the 
other  was  the  whole  popular  party,  which,  now 
foreseeing  the  danger  which  was  approaching, 
began  to  oi^anize  tnemselves  in  regular  bodies^ 
with  a  view  both  to  a  systematic  action  on  the 
public  mind  in  the  mean  time,  and  an  efficient 
means  of  physical  resistance  to  Government,  if 
it  should  become  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 


*  En  Anfrleterre  la  Chambre  des  Pain  a,  comparaUve- 
ment  a  celle  dea  Communes,  ane  importance  qai  pourrait 
4tre  moindre  memo  sans  danger,  si  on  considere  que  la 
Ctiambre  des  Communes  y  est,  pour  ainsi  dire,  fiUe  de  la 
Pairie,  qui,  aveo  la  Couronae,  a  une  si  gnuide  influence 
sur  les  Elections,  oil  les  pairs  font  admettre  leurs  fils, 
leurs  freres,  leurs  parens,  leurs  obliges.  En  France  rien 
desemblable.  La  Chambre  des  Pairs  ne  s'eleve  qu'aux 
denz-tiers  a  pen  pres  de  la  Cbambre  des  Deputes ;  et 
avecune  population  double  de  celle  de  I'Angleterre,  notre 
Chambre  des  D6put6s  ne  forme  gudre  que  les  deux-Uers 
de  la  Chambre  des  Communes,  et  la  Pairie  Franpaise 
6gale  A  peine  celle  de  r  Ancleterre.  La  force  de  resistance 
de  la  Cbambre  des  Pairs  doit  done  etre  dans  le  nombre  de 
ses  membres,  et  surtout  dans  Tesprit  qui  raaime."— 
MonUeur,  5  November,  1827. 


[Chap.  XVL 

that  extremity.  The  society  Mtda  toietlecid 
faidera**  was  now  established,  composed  for tiie 
most  part  of  ardent  Liberals  or  Italian  Carbo- 
nan.  Its  maxim,  as  the  name  indicates,  was  to 
act  for  itself,  and  seek  the  means  of  salvation  for 
the  public  liberties  in  the  vigor  of  ite  own  conn- 
cils  and  the  determination  of  its  own  measures. 
There  was  nothing  illegal  in  either  its  constitii- 
tion  or  objects,  as  at  first  established.  It  pro- 
posed simply,  by  constitutional  means,  to  organ- 
ize an  effective  resistance  to  the  advance  of  pow- 
er by  the  Government  All  the  measures  of  op- 
position were  agreed  on  and  discussed  in  its 
meetings;  and  never  was  union  more  complete, 
and  entiiusiasm  more  ardent,  than  existed  amoog 
its  members.  The  press  resumed  all  its  activity 
in  the  form  of  pamphlets,  still  exempt  from  the 
censure,  and  was  directed  with  more  ability,  and 
a  more  thorough  unity  of  object  Every  thing 
the  Royalist  Ministry  had  done  since  their  ac- 
cession to  power  was  made  the  subject  of  the 
most  violent  invective^  and  commented  on  with 
the  most  unmeasured  exagfferatioa  The  acts 
by  which  they  had  gain^  a  majority  in  the 
election  of  1824,  after  the  successful  termination 
of  the  war  in  Spain,  was  now  turned  against 
themselves.  To  such  a  len^h  did  the  general 
transport  go,  and  so  little  did  the  parties  deem 
it  necessary  to  disguise  their  projects,  that,  in  a 
letter  p»ublicly  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
hewasinvitea  to  head  a  revolution,  i  can  ii  J70 
and  place  himself  on  the  throne,  niXic.  ir!  * 
in  terms  so  unambiguous  that  he  385^  887;  Ann. 
found  it  necessary,  personally,  to  ^y*  *•  *^^' 
disavow  it  to  the  sovereign.** 

The  general  election  came  on  in  November, 
and  as  the  objects  of  the  opposite  parties  „. 
were  now  avowed,  the  greatest  efforts  Eie^ions 
were  made  on  both  sides,  and  the  ex-  and  rioti 
citement  of  the  public  mind  became  jj  P»™' 
indiscribable.  Every  one  felt  that  on  ^°'**'- 
the  result  it  dependea  whether  the  objects  of  the 
Jesuits  were  to  be  accomplished,  and  a  throne 
based  on  an  ultramontane  theocracy  establish- 
ed, or  a  constitutional  monarchy  resting  on  a  de- 
mocracy, with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  its  head, 
substituted  in  its  stead.  The  elections  in  the 
colleges  of  arrondissements,  which  were  com- 
posed of  the  highest  class  of  electors,  were  a 
thunder-stroke  to  the  Ministry.  The  Opposition 
obtained  two-thirds  of  the  seats  of  that  class: 
Paris  was  the  theatre  of  the  most  violent  con- 
test ;  but  the  triumph  of  the  Liberals  was  com- 
plete. Their  candidatesi  M.  Dupont  de  I'Enre, 
Lafitte,  Gasimir  Perier,  Benjamin  Constant^ 
Ternaux,  Royer-Collard,  and  Baron  Louis,  all 
stanch  Democrats,  had  6690  yotes,  while  the 
ministerial  could  only  muster  1110.  Illumina- 
tions took  place  in  several  places ;  in  others  the 
nu>b  endeavored  to  force  the  occupants  of  houses 
to  illuminate  against  their  wilL     This  led  to 

*  "  Ectaangez  vos  armoirles  ducales  centre  la  coaronne 
civique.  Aliens,  Prince ;  un  pen  de  conrace :  U  nste 
dans  notre  monarehxe  tme  heUe  piace  a  prenarfj  la  place 
qn'occuperait  Lafayette  dans  une  R6publiqnc— celJe  de 
premier  citoyen  de  France,  yotre  prinoipant^  n^est  qu'un 
chetir  eanonicat  aupris  de  cetU  RoyanOi  moraie.  U 
peuple  Francals  est  un  grand  enltot,  qui  ne  demande 
pas  raienx  que  d'avoir  un  tuteur ;  nyez-Uy  pour  qull  ne 
tombe  pas  en  de  m^chantes  mains,  afln  que  le  char,  a  inal 
conduit,  ne  verse  pas.  Nous  stous  fkit  de  notre  c6t6 
tons  nos  eflbrts ;  «>88ayex  des  Totres,  et  saisissoDB  en- 
semble la  roue  sur  le  pencbant  du  precipice."— Lrf/re 
a  M.  le  Due  d'OBLSAMS,  Nov.,  1687,  par  M.  Cavcbois- 
Lkmaias,  p.  16, 17. 
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■erioQs  riots,  in  th^  coarse  of  whioh  the  milita- 
ry were  enlled  out.  and  numeroua  arrests  took 
place.  These  riots  were  characterized  by  one 
ominous  symptom — the  fibst  bareicadxs  of 
these  days,  so  well  known  in  the  contests  of 
former  times,  were  seen  in  the  streets.  One  of 
them  was  so  strongly  constructed  that  it  more 
than  once  repulsed  the  assailants,  and  was  at 
last  only  conquered  by  a  regular  fire  of  mus- 
ketry. What  was  still  more  alarming,  hesita- 
tion for  the  first  time  appeared  in  the  troops 
of  the  line.  The  enthusiasm  excited  by  the 
Spanish  war  was  at  an  end ;  and  in  more  than 
one  instance  the  ofiicers  of  infantry  refused  to 
obey  the  orders  of  the  civic  authorities,  or  to 
act  against  the  people.  "It  is  not  from  such 
1  K  nist  **  ^^^  *"^  *^  ^'^^^  orders,"  said 
x.2sS,  96?;  ^"^'  "^  ^^^^  ^^^  exchange  bullets 
Cip.  ix.  37»)  with  stones^"  replied  another.  It 
J>!*  Jsi^'  *^'  ^**  ^  rehearsal  on  a  small  scale  of 
TJO.  201.        ^Y^Q  gp^^^.  ^pama  of  1830.* 

The  repeated  defeats  sustained  in  the  prov- 
inces  aa  well  as  the  capital — and 
Mutual' re-  above  all,  the  extreme  and  violent 
entnma-  character  of  the  successful  candi- 
tiooaofMin-  dates,  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
t^^  Jesidts.  Ministers  that  the  Chamber  returned 
would  be  greatly  less  manageable 
than  that  which  had  been  dissolved,  and  that 
it  was  not  improbable  Government  might  be 
left  altogether  in  a  minority.  Violent  alterca- 
tions in  consequence  ensued  between  M.  de 
Vill^le  and  the  leaders  of  the  Jesuits ;  each,  as 
nsual  in  such  cases,  endeavoring  to  throw  the 
responsibility  of  steps  which  had  proved  so 
calamitous  on  the  other.  ^'What  would  you 
have?'*  said  he:  '*have  I  not,  this  year,  satis- 
fied all  your  wishes?  The  severe  restrictions 
on  the  press,  the  censorship  of  the  journals,  the 
creation  of  seventy-six  peers,  the  disbanding  of 
the  National  Guard,  the  camp  at  St  Omcr,  arc 
they  not  sufficient?  I  have  said  it  a  hundred 
times,  your  march  is  too  rapid ;  you  think  only 
of  ^-iolence  when  management  is  what  is  re- 
quired."— **  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  concessions," 
replied  the  Duke  de  Riviere:  "let  us  openly 
advance  under  the  banners  of  a  King  who  has 
the  blood  of  Louis  XIV.  in  his  veins.  Those 
3  L^  j^  cursed  elections,  which  occasion  so 
293,  201  .*  much  annoyance,  are  entirely  to  bo 
rap.  ix.  375,  ascribed  to  your  own  want  of  fore- 
^^'-  flighty  perhaps  of  your  perfidy."' 

The  majority  of  the  Chamber,  upon  the  whole, 
.^  was  ministerial,  though  in  a  much 

Di<}ioiution  lesser  degree  than  ha3  been  expect- 
of  the  Vii-  ed,  or  than  the  former  Chamber  had 
hw  Admin-  |>eon.  But  when  language  such  as  this 
IS  ra  ion.  jjaas^j^i  between  the  ncad  of  the  Min- 
i-try and  the  chief  of  the  secret  Camarilla  which 
ruled  the  King,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
fM)5ition  of  the  Government  was  eminently  pre- 
carious, and  that  a  remodeling  or  entire  change 
of  it  had  become  indispensable.  In  fact,  their 
petition  had  become  so  uncomfortable,  and  the 
dia.^nsions  in  the  Cabinet  so  serious,  tliat  near- 
ly the  whole  Ministers,  in  despair  of  being  able 
to  meet  the  Chambers,  and  carry  on  the  Gov- 
ernment, had  come  to  the  resolution  of  resign- 
ing, or  expelling  their  neighbors.  M.  de  A'ii- 
lele  designed  to  expel  M.  de  Peyronnct,  M.  do 
Peyronnet  had  the  same  intention  toward  M. 
dcYilUle,  M.  do  Corbidro  declared  his  inabil- 
Vot.  IL— K 


ity  to  remain  Minister  of  the  Interior;  M.  de 
Chabrol  was  deputed  to  M.  de  Martignac,  to 
sound  him  as  to  the  formation  of  a  new  minis- 
try. A  secret  instinct^  usual  in  such  cases,  told 
all  that  a  crisis  was  approaching,  and  that  every 
one,  as  in  shipwreck,  must  look  out  for  his  own 
safety.  M.  de  Vill^le  had  too  much  sagacity 
not  to  see  that  he  had  not  influence  sufiicient 
to  command  the  Chambers  in  the  crisis  which 
was  approaching,  nor  power  to  direct  the  ves- 
sel of  the  state  through  the  violent  shock  with 
which  it  was  threatened.  Before  the  end  of 
the  year,  he  had  announced  to  the  King  the 
necessity  of  forming  a  new  ministry,  and  MM. 
de  Chateaubriand,  de  la  Ferronais,  de  Fitz- 
James,  and  do  la  Bourdonnaye,  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  his  Majesty  as  the  heads  of  the  new 
Government.  But  Charles  felt  a  repugnance 
at  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  in  consequence  of  his 
recent  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment against  the  press ;  and  he  was  too  great 
and  independent  a  man  not  to  be  the  object  of 
secret  jealousy  to  the  Romish  authorities,  to 
whom  nothing  is  so  repugnant  as  independence 
of  thought.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  making  up  the  list  of  the  Cabinet,  and  espe- 
cially in  determining  who  was  to  be  its  head 
as  President  of  the  Council.  But  at  length  the 
choice  fell  on  ^L  de  Martignac  With  him  were 
conjoined  M.  Portalis,  as  Keeper  of  the  Scals» 
M.  de  Caux,  as  Minister  at  War,  the  Count  do 
la  Ferronais,  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M. 
do  Vatismenil,  in  the  Interior,  SL  ^  ^j^^  j^ 
Il^ide  do  Xcuville,  for  the  Marine,  330,  342 ;' 
and  M.  Feutrier,  as  Minister  of  Pub-  Cap.  ix.  3Q3, 
lie  Worship.*  ^^^• 

Thus  fell  the  Ministry  of  M.  de  VilUle.  It  un- 
derwent the  usual  fate  of  a  Govern-  ^^ 
ment  which,  ploccd  between  two  Reproaches 
opposite  and  implacable  factions,  addressed  to 
strives  to  steer  a  middle  course  be-  ^^"^  ^°"' 
tween  them,  and  generally  succeeds  ^*  **** 
only  in  alienating  the  one  without  conciliating 
the  other.  The  liberals  could  not  forgive  the 
concessions  ho  had  made — reluctantly,  indeed, 
and  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  but  still 
made — ^to  the  ultra-Royalist  ond  Jesuit  porty, 
the  restrictions  on  the  press,  the  law  against 
sacrilege,  the  attempt  to  restore  the  ri^^lit  of 
primogeniture,  the  disbanding  of  the  ^'!ltional 
Guard,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  one  more  favorable  to  the 
arbitrary  views  of  the  dominant  party  at  the 
court.  The  Royalists  forgot,  in  their  present 
animosity,  the  immense  services  which  lie  had 
rendered,  in  the  hour  of  need,  to  the  monarchy 
and  the  throne.  They  forgot  the  wisdom  and 
prudence  he  had  displayed  at  the  tribune,  the 
moderation  which  he  had  evinced  in  the  con- 
duct of  public  affaire,  the  magnificent  compen- 
sation ho  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  the 
sufferers  by  the  Revolution,  the  stability  which, 
after  so  many  shocks,  ho  had  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing to  the  throne,  the  glorious  war  ho  had 
brought  to  a  successful  issue  in  Spain,  the  en- 
tire restoration  of  tho  finances,  the  foundation 
laid  for  Grecian  independence  by  tho  treaty  of 
Gth  July,  the  lustre  ho  had  shed  over  tho  white 
flag  by  crushing  tho  forces  of  revolution.  They 
reproached  him  with  not  going  the  whole  length 
of  their  desires,  with  being  at  heart  a  Revolu- 
tionist, with  having  neglected  to  use  tho  influ- 
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ence  of  Government  bo  as  to  secnre  a  majority 
in  the  elections ;  'with  having  introduced  some 
Liberals^  under  false  colors^  into  the  Upper 
House;  with  having  done  nothing  efficient  to 
restore  the  influence,  or  vindicate  the  property 
of  the  church ;  with  having  introduced  the  fa- 
tal principle  of  expedience  instead  of  that  of 
duty,  and  based  government  on  the  influence 
of  corruption  instead  of  the  attachments  of  loy- 
alty. There  was  some  truth,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  in  all  these  representations ;  out  botu 
parties  would  have  done  more  iustice  to  that 
eminent  statesman  if  they  had  shown  how  the 
acts  which  they  made  the  subject  of  reproach 
could  have  been  avoided,  or  how  the  govern- 
ment of  a  country,  so  divided  in  opinion,  and 
distracted  by  opposing  influences,  as  France 
,  j^^^  ^jjj  then  was,  could  have  been  conductr 
103, 105;  ed  without  concessions  to  both  par- 
Lac,  iv.  296,  ties,  which  could  not  fail  to  alienate 
**'•  the  violent  men  of  either.* 

If  the  King  had  been  at  liberty  to  follow  out 
^^  his  secret  inclinations,  he  would  have 

Cbaracter  of  sent  for  M.  de  Polignac  at  this  cri- 
M.  de  Mar-  sis,  and  thrown  himself  at  once  and 
tipiae.  openly  into  the  arms  of  the  extreme 

Royalist  party.  But  it  was  not  deemed  safe  to 
take  at  once  so  extreme  a  step;  the  public  mind 
was  not  3-ct  sufficiently  prepared,  the  new  in- 
fluences adequately  extended,  and  a  transition 
Ministry  was  considered,  with  justice,  as  an  in- 
dispensable preliminary  to  the  formation  of  a 
purely  ultra-llovalist  one.  The  Martignac  Min- 
istry, accordingly,  was  a  species  of  compromise 
— an  attempt  to  overcome  the  animosity  of  the 
liberals,  wno  had  been  violently  irritated  by 
the  lost  measures  of  M.  de  Yilldle,  and  prepare 
the  public  mind,  by  a  change  of  servants,  and 
seeming  change  ofpolicy,  for  an  ultimate  change 
of  measures.  M.  Martignac  himself  was  as  for- 
tunate a  choice  as  could  have  been  made  for 
this  object  Bred  up  in  the  school  of  ^(.  de 
A'illulc,  the  intimate  Friend  of  M.  Lain6,  whose 
esteem  was  itself  a  security,  he  possessed  all  the 
qualities  requisite  to  regain  the  popularity  of 
the  Crown,  by  counseling  such  measures  as 
might  conciliate  the  mind  and  calm  the  irrita- 
tions of  the  country.  Eloquent  in  diction,  gra- 
cious ill  manner,  prudent  in  council,  loyal  in 
fcelir.^,  liberal  in  intellect,  he  represented  and 
embodied  the  idea,  then  so  general  in  France, 
of  blending  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  mon- 
archy with  the  expanding  ideas  and  growing 
wants  of  modem  civilization.  But  it  resulted 
from  this,  that  the  Minister  did  not  possess  the 
real  contidenee  of  the  sovereign;  lie  was  in- 
^  .       tended  only  as  a  compromise,  and 

110  7l 7^"'  *^®  means  of  getting  over  a  period 
121 ';  Ca'p.  of  difficult}',  until  the  time  had  ar- 
ix-  307, 399 ;  rived  when  the  new  system  might  be 
Lac.  iv.  345,  introduced,  and  a  Ministry  of  lasting 

duration  established.  * 
It  may  readily  be  conceived  that,  under  such 

circumstances,  the  Martignac  Minis- 
Tho  now  ^ry  ^**  ^°*  destined  for  long  dura- 
Mlnlatryhad  tion.  "You  know,  gentlemen,"  said 
not  tho  con-  the  King  at  one  of  the  first  Cabinet 
fhoK?ng       Councils,  "that  I  have  not  volun- 

tarily  separated  from  M.  do  Villele ; 
his  system  is  my  own;  and  I  hope  that  you 
will  conform  to  it  to  the  utmost  of  your  power." 
This  was  but  a  poor  commencement  for  an  ad- 


ministration avowedly  installed  in  power  in  or- 
der to  alter  the  system  of  government  of  tie 
preceding  administration,  and  regam  popular- 
ity, by  at  least  an  oetensible  change  of  meas- 
ures. From  the  first,  accordingly,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  they  did  not  possess  the  confidence 
of  the  monaiHsh,  and  that,  in  Fnelish  state 
phraseology,  they  only  held  office  till  their  piic- 
cessors  were  appointed.  A  scat  in. the  Minis- 
try was  ofi'ered  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand ;  he  at 
first  was  inclined  to  have  accepted  it,  but.  ly 
the  persuasion  of  his  friends,  he  in  the  end  de- 
clined an  honor  which  might  comproniii^e  h'u 
reputation,  and  did  not  seem  destined  for  loig 
endurance.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  he  had 
judged  wisely  in  the  decision  at  which  h^  bod 
arrived.  When  the  Chambers  met,  it  was  evi- 
dent to  all  that  the  Ministry  did  not  poeFess 
their  confidence.  Such  was  their  hatrea  at  3J. 
de  Villdle  that  they  dreaded  liis  resurrection 
to  power  in  tho  pereons  cf  any  administrntion 
which  had  been  associated  with  him  in  ofiice. 
The  choice  of  a  president  for  the  Chanibcr  of 
Deputies,  which  was  the  first  trial  of  strength, 
showed  what  a  formidable  coalition  had  been 
formed  against  tho  Government.  M.  labour- 
donnaye,  who  was  supported  by  the  coalition, 
had  lifs  votes;  M.  Ravez,  who  nad  long  filled 
the  chair  with  ability  and  moderation,  only 
162.  On  the  next  division,  M.  Delatot  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  212  voices,  to  189  who 
Bupportea  Roycr-Collard ;  but  the  King,  desir- 
ous to  conciliate  the  Liberals,  selected  the  lat- 
ter from  the  list  presented  to  him.  The  speeoh 
of  the  King  was  as  moderate  and  conciliatory 
as  could  w^ell  be  imagined;  but  the  Address 
presented  by  the  Chamber  revealed  the  im- 
placable hostility  with  which  the  majority  of 
Its  members  was  animated.     One  expression,  in 

f)articular,  in  allusion  to  the  dismissal  of  the 
ate  Ministry,  was  deemed  peculiarly  painful, 
if  not  insulting,  to  the  Crown;  **Tfie  remon- 
strances of  France  have  put  an  end  to  the  de- 
plorable system  which  liad  rendered  illusor}'  all 
the  promises  of  your  Mnjcstv."     The  question 
of  retaining  so  very  strong  an  expression  in  the 
address  gave  rise,  as  well  it  might,  ^ 
to  tho  most  vehement  debates ;  but  ^j  jj*  i;*.  * 
it  was  carried  that  it  should  be  re-  Lam.Vm.' 
taincd,  by  a  majority  of  33.     The  P'^^T; 
whole  party  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  g^g*;''''"     ' 
voted  in  the  majority.* 

Charles  was  deeply  wounded  at  this  addre??, 
but  he  preser\'ed  a  dignified  de-  ^ 
meaner  on  the  occasion.  "I  shall  Answerer 
receive  this  address,"  said  he,  "as  theKinifto 
my  brother  received  that  which  was  theAdtireM. 
voted  against  M.  de  Richelieu  and  his  ministrj'. 
I  shall  admit  to  my  presence  only  the  President 
and  two  secretaries  of  the  Assembly,  and  I  shall 
deliver  an  answer  which  will  be  a  reproof  with- 
out inducing  a  rupture."  The  monarch  vith 
his  own  hand  effaced  several  expressions  fnm 
the  answer  prepared  by  his  Ministers  Tshich 
savored  too  much  of  severity,  and  as  ultimately 
agreed  on  the  answer  was  as  follows ;  "  In  call- 
ing on  you  to  labor  with  me  for  the  hnppine^ 
of  France,  I  reckoned  on  tho  concurrence  of 
your  sentiments  as  well  as  on  the  light  of  yonr 
intelligence.  My  words  were  addressed  to  the 
entire  Chamber ;  it  would  have  been  agrceflblc 
to  me  if  the  answer  had  been  unanimous.    You 
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will  not  forget,  I  feci  assured,  that  you  are  the 
natural  guardiana  of  the  majesty  of  tiio  throne, 
the  first  and  most  noble  of  your  guarantees. 
Your  labors  will  pro%-e  to  Franco  your  pro- 
found respect  for  the  memory  of  the  sovereign 
who  gave  you  the  Charter,  and  your  just 
I  Ann.  Hi«t.  xi.  confidence  in  him  whom  you  call 
24,  '27 :  Lam.  the  son  of  Henry  IV.  and  St. 
viii.  127, 128.  Louis.'* 
The  legislative  measures  of  the  session  of  the 
-g  Chambers  were  not  of  very  greafr  ini- 

Lc^slaiiTo  porta nco;  but  such  as  they  were, 
measures  of  they  bespoke  the  change,  painful  to 
tlw  session,  ^jj^  King,  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  ruling  power  in  Parliament  A  law  was  in- 
troduced to  exclude  from  the  electoral  suffrage 
all  persons  employed  under  Government;  and 
as  their  number  was  so  considerable  in  France, 
tins  was  a  measure  of  great  importance,  and 
\rldch  went  seriously  to  diminish  the  influence 
of  the  Crown.  I^apayette,  who  had  been  re- 
cently returned  to  the  Chambers,  denounced  in 
violent  terms  the  enormous  multiplication  of 
ofHces  which  had  sprung  up  under  the  imperial 
rr^ime,  and  been  found  too  serviceable  to  bo 
abandoned  by  succeeding  governments.  "  In 
casting  our  eyes,"  said  he,  "  over  that  hierarchy 
•o  skillfully  constructed,  under  the  imperial  re- 
gime, on  the  ruins  of  the  rights  of  the  French 
pv'ople,  and  religiously  upheld  to  this  hour  by 
tlie  GoTcrnment  of  the  Kcstoration,  we  shall 
search  in  vain  for  an  atom  of  independence. 
Prefects,  sub-prefects,  councils  of  prefectships, 
of  municipalities^  of  arrondissements,  of  depart- 
Monts,  receivers  of  contributions,  judges  of  the 
p.-ace — all  are  the  creatures  of  power,  and  ro- 
I  lijvablo  at  its  pleasure.  Are  we  waiting  to  pass 
Uie  present  law  till  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
e'i'ction,  called  for  on  all  sides,  has  restored  life 
to  the  commercial  and  departmental  adniinia- 
t rations,  and  to  the  judges  of  peace,*  and  re- 
duce to  reasonable  limits  the  exorbitant  power 
of  t!ie  prefects,  whoso  name  has  been  exliumed 
frf):n  tlie  ruins  of  the  Lower  Empire  ?  No,  with- 
o.:t  doubt;  but  there  are  means  of  execution 
whit-h  you  may  vote  on  the  spot"  Tlicre  can 
l/c  no  doubt  that  Lafayette  was  right  in  these 
ob-^ervations,  but  lie  forgot  to  add,  what  the 
c .  eiit  liad  now  abundantly  proved,  that  it  was 
Li^  own  frantic  innovations  which  imposed  of 
nt.'ces;-ity  this  vast  herd  of  servile  employes  upon 
tlio  country  by  destroying  the  race  of  compara- 
tively independent  proprietors^  whd  might  liave 
a  Ann.  Ilist.  discharged  the  public  functions  on 
zi.  .ti,  s-2 ;     the  nomination  and  by  the  influence 

Lac.  iv.  034.  of  tho  peoplc.» 
>o  strong  was  the  feeling  in  the  Chamber  of 
79.  Deputies  against  tlie  exercise  of  the 
It  pisiies  influence  of  the  Crown  in  elections  by 
the  i'eora.  means  of  their  employ63,  that  the  law 
p.is'od  it  by  a  majority  of  267  to  106.  It  met, 
However,  with  a  very  diiTerent  reception  in  the 
Cliambcr  of  Peers,  where  M.  de  Vill^le's  crea- 
tion of  seventy-six  Royalists  had  rendered  that 
j)arty  nearly  a  maiority.  Several  amendments 
Iiro[)osed  were  only  thrown  out  by  a  maiority 
of  four  or  five  votes.  The  law,  however,  finally 
passed  by  a  majority  of  eighty-three,  a  result 
T^'hich  proved  that  even  the  vast  additions  made 

*  A  species  of  arbitrators  appointed  to  scUlo  the  di9- 
pates  or  tho  poor  witbotu  having  recourse  to  actual  liti- 
cation. 


at  successive  times  to  tho  peerage  had  not  been 
able  entirely  to  extinguish  the  spirit  of  Kepub- 
licauism  in  its  bosom.  The  right  of  hereditary 
succession  had  in  some  degree  restored  it,  and 
many  of  the  new  peers  gave  proof  of  this  by 
voting  against  tho  ministerial  project,  and  in  a 
way  which  was  little  expected  by  tho  party 
which  had  created  them.  Tho  great  want  of 
tho  peerage,  however,  was  of  estates  commen- 
surate to  the  rank  bestowed;  a  defect  which 
necessarily  drove  a  largo  proportion  of  them 
into  a  discreditable  submission  to  j  j^^^  jj.  ^  . 
ttoy  government  which  might  fur-  52,  50;  Lam. 
nisn  them,  through  office,  with  the  via.  134 ;  Lac 
means  of  existence*  *^*  ^^»  ^^• 

The  part  which  France  was  called  on  to  take 
in  aiding  tho  Greeks  in  their  efforts  to  ^ 
shake  off  the  Ottoman  yoke,  in  eonsc-  New'iaw 
quence  of  the  treaty  of  ICth  Jul}-,  of  regarding 
which  an  account  has  been  given  in  i*»e  press, 
treating  of  tho  affairs  of  Greece,  led  to  a  de- 
maud  on  the  part  of  Ministers  of  a  vote  of  credit 
of  80,000,000  francs  (£3,200,000),  which  was 
granted  by  a  very  large  majority.  But  a  more 
serious  difficulty  arose  in  regard  to  a  new  law 
of  a  conciliatory  character  regarding  the  peri- 
odical press,  which  removed  several  of  the  most 
galling  restrictions  on  the  public  journals.  It 
pro])osed  to  allow  all  persons  to  set  up  journals^ 
provided  they  conformed  to  the  provisions  of 
tho  law,  and  to  abolish  the  most  obnoxious  spo* 
cies  of  prosecution,  called  tho  ** proems  de  ten- 
dance.'' Tho  law  passed  both  Houses  by  large 
majorities,  that  in  tlie  Peers  being  65,  and  m 
tho  Commons  132;  and  it  was  in  a  great  de- 
gree owing  to  the  liberty  of  discussion  thus 
acquired  that  the  Liberals  were  3  j^^^  jj^^  ^j 
able  to  fan  tho  conflagration  6«,  71 ;  Lac' iv! 
which  ultimately  consumed  the  357,  3594  Lam. 
throne.*  viii.  13L 

These  concessions^  though  by  no  means  in- 
considerable ones,  were  far  from  gl. 
satisfying  the  Liberal  party,  which  Law  against 
had  by  tho  last  election  acquired  so  '^®  Jeauits. 
great  a  preponderance  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. Some  more  substantial  guarantee  against 
tho  designs  of  the  Jesuits  was  demanded,  and 
nothing  so  anxiousl}'  as  some  restriction  on  their 
interference  with  the  education  of  tho  young, 
which  they  were  so  anxious  to  effect,  and  had 
in  some  degree  acquired.  It  was  no  easy  mat- 
ter, however,  to  prevail  on  the  King  to  consent 
to  any  change  in  tlris  respect ;  for  this  touched 
his  conscience,  and  threatened  to  disturb  the 
system  which  his  spiritual  advisers  represented 
OS  tho  sole  foundation  which  could  be  relied  on 
cither  for  the  altar  or  the  throne.  When  his 
Ministers  first  broached  Uio  matter  in  Council, 
he  said,  "  That  is  a  serious  matter :  I  can  not 
determine  on  it  without  consulting  my  council" 
The  Council,  however,  was  unanimous  on  tha 
subiect ;  oven  tho  Duke  d'Angoul6me,  whose  d&> 
votion  was  so  well  known,  and  the  royal  con- 
fessor himself,  counseled  a  temporary  bending 
to  tho  storm,  with  a  view  to  evading  its  fury. 
Charles  long  held  out ;  but  at  length,  yielding 
to  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  whole  Council 
he  agreed  to  sign  two  ordonnances,  the  first  of 
which  suppressed  all  the  schools  and  seminaries 
in  France  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
restored  them  to  the  control  of  the  University; 
whilo  the  second  limited  to  twenty  thousau'' 
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the  number  of  those  whb  were  to  be  trained  for 
the  ecclesiastical  profession  at  these  semiuaries. 
"My  dear  Minister,"  said  the  King  to  the  Bishop 
of  lieauvais^  who  presented  to  him  the  ordon- 
nances,  and  his  pen  to  sign  them,  *'  I  can  not 
disguise  from  you  that  this  signature  has  cost 
me  more  than  any  thing  else  in  my  life :  I  am 
thus  putting  myself  into  hostility  with  my  most 
faithful  servants,  with  those  whom  I  esteem 
and  love  the  most :  fatal  situation  of  princes,  in 
whom  a  sense  of  duty  rules  the  heart  Do  you 
I  Lac  iv  360  ^^^  think  we  are  doing  wrong?" 
303;  Lam. vUi.  "No,  sirel"  replied  the  Bishop; 
136,  137;  Ann.  "  you  are  saving  religion  from  ir- 
Hist.  xi.  84,  87.  reparable  ruiu."» 

Is^othing  could  exceed  the  indignation  ex- 
pressed  by  the  whole  Jesuit  party 
Indignation  ex-  '^^  *^i»  S^^^^  concession  to  the  de- 
cited  among  the  mands  of  their  adversaries.  The 
Jesaits;  batthe  King  was  stigmatized  as  impious, 
UiTSiSSSI."  ^«  Minister  as  a  jiersecutor,  the 
Bishop  of  Beauvais  as  an  apos- 
tate. A  hundred  thousand  copies  were  thrown 
oflF  of  a  protest  by  the  bishops  of  Franco  against 
the  ordonnance,  and  circulated  among  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  faithful,  where  they  produced  no 
small  grief  and  consternation.  The  Archbishop 
of  Toulouse  refused  to  obey  the  ordonnance, 
and  put  himself  into  open  liostility  with  the 
Crown ;  the  Bishop  of  Chartrcs  prophesied  the 
approaching  downfall  of  the  impious  dynasty. 
The  Government  had  influence  enough  with 
the  Court  of  Rome  to  procure  a  bull,  address- 
ed to  M.  de  Latil,  one  of  the  bishops  most  at- 
tached to  the  King,  and  the  least  suspected  of 
luiduo  concessions  to  the  irreligious  spirit  of  the 
age,  approving  of  the  ordonnance  as  a  measure 
of  internal  policy  of  the  French  Government, 
which  did  not  interfere  with  the  prerogatives 
or  rights  of  the  Church.  This  public  act,  on 
the  part  of  the  head  of  the  Church,  appeased 
the  tumult,  bitt  did  not  remove  the  discontent. 
The  Jesuits  left  France,  but  retired  into  Switzer- 
land, where  they  established  themselves  on  the 
a  I  frontier,  and  continued,  in  an  un- 

ISsflSoT  Lac.  derhand  and  indirect  way,  their  ac- 
iv.  303,  304 ;  tion  upon  all  the  devout  and  aris- 
Ann.  Ilist.  xi.  tocratic  families  over  whom  they 
12<,134.  possessed  influence. * 

These  measures  were  so  evidently  adverse 
gg  to  the  wishes  and  principles  of  the 
Preparations  King,  that  it  soon  became  evident 
for  a  change  to  all  that  the  present  transition 
of  Ministr}'.  ^^^  compromise  Ministry  could  not 
by  possibility  stand,  and  that  it  was  merely  a 
question  of  time  when  it  was  to  be  succeeaed 
by  one  either  of  a  decidedly  Royalist  or  Revo- 
lutionary character.  The  opportunity  for  mak- 
ing a  change  occurred  sooner  than  might  have 
been  expected.  M.  de  la  Ferronais,  the  respect- 
ed Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  had  been  ob- 
liged to  relinauish  his  active  duties  for  a  time 
from  bad  health,  and  ho  had  been  succeeded 
pro  tempore  by  M.  de  Rnyneval,  a  veteran  di- 
plomatist, but  not  equal  \o  the  duties  of  that 
reponsible  situation.  The  King  resolved  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  the 
necessity  of  choosing  a  succeii«or  presented  for 
introducing  M.  dk  Pougnac,  whom  he  had  al- 
ready in  secret  fixed  on  as  his  future  Prime 
Minister,  into  the  Administration.  He  dis- 
patched, accordingly,  an  official  letter  to  that 


nobleman,  who  was  then  embassador  in  Lon- 
don, desirine  him  to  return  forthwith  to  Parig. 
lie  appeared  there  in  the  end  of  Decenibir,  to 
the  great  terror  of  all  parties — of  the  Ko\  alihtg, 
from  dread  of  the  dangerous  steps  uL'ic*h  he 
might  adopt — of  the  Revolutionists,  from  an. 
prehension  of  the  overthrow  of  the  B<^mi-LiL(  i  al 
administration  which  he  would  probably  cflt  ct. 
The  King,  however,  was  nowise  shaken  in  the 
resolution,  which  ho  had  now  matured,  of  con- 
fiding himself  to  M.  de  Polignac.  lie  was^  i  on- 
firmed  in  that  intention  from  a  journe}-  v liith 
he  had  recently  made  with  a  view  to  Ub\  the 
temper  of  the  public  mind  in  Lorraine  and  Al- 
sace, where  he  bad  been  received  with  the  n!^^t 
unbounded  demonstrations  of  loyalt}-.  Loth 
parties  concurred  in  these  expressions  of  at- 
tachment: it  was  hard  to  say  whether  the 
peasantry  of  the  few  ^reat  seigneurs  who  hud 
survived  the  Revolution,  or  the  workmen  of 
the  great  manufacturers  who  had  arisen  on  the 
ruins  of  those  who  had  fallen,  were  most  loud 
in  their  cheers.  The  King  decorated  vith  his 
own  hand  M.  Casimir  Perier,  who,  with  M. 
Benjamin  Constant,  was  peculiarly  coii>|iicu- 
ous  from  the  fervor  of  his  loyalty.  Yet  were 
both  parties  insiiicero,  or  ratiier  deceptive,  in 
these  demonstrations,  which  went  far  to  mis- 
lead the  King  as  to  the  real  state  of  ]>uMic 
opinion  in  the  country.  Each  had  an  ohject 
to  gain  in  making  them,  because  both  felt  that 
a  crisis  was  approaching,  and  that  it  vras  b\ 
outvying  the  other  in  effusions  of  i  Lam.  viii. 
loyalty  that  they  were  most  likely  }*'.  140;  I.ac 
to  turn  it  to  their  own  advantage^  ^^'  ^'^^'  ^'^■ 

Notwithstanding  the  secret  i-fsohition  of  tho 
King  to  intrust  to  Prinee  Polignac  ^j 
the  formation  of  a  new  Ministiy,  it  optnirc  of 
was  not  deemed  safe  as  yet  openly  the  tL^m- 
to  take  that  step;  and  tho  sowiion  of  Jj'^lcoy*"^' 
1829  commenced  with  M.  de  Martig-  ' 
nac  still  at  the  head  of  the  Government  Tho 
King  drew  with  justice  a  flattering  pictuio  ot 
the  state  of  the  country,  which  was  prospeious 
in  every  part  beyond  all  former  example ;  and 
his  speech,  whicn  was  hailed  with  entniisia.-ni, 
concluded  with  these  words:  "Experience  h«s 
dissipated  the  prestige  of  insensate  theories 
France  knows,  as  you  do,  on  what  hms  iU 
prosperity  rests;  and  those  who  seek  it  el^e- 
where  than  in  the  sincere  union  of  the  rc^al 
authority  and  the  liberties  consecrated  by  tho 
Charter,  will  find  themselves  speedily  disavow- 
ed by  it."  These  words  were  received  "vuth 
loud  applause,  and  it  seemed,  from  the  una- 
nimity displayed,  that  the  legislature  was  n.i're 
unanimous  than  they  had  ever  been  in  ihtir 
attachment  to  the  throne,  instead  a  Ann.  Hift. 
of  being,  as  it  really  was,  on  the  xii.  3, 4 ;  Lnm. 
eve  of  a  convulsion 'which  was  to  via.  '51;  Lac. 
shake  it  in  the  dust"  ^^'  ^'7  ^'^ 

In    the    discussion   on    the    address  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  Prince  Polignac,        g^ 
who  was  not  ^eb  invested  with  any  Remarkable 
ostensible  power,  but  wliose  j)re.'?-  sptech  of 
ence  at  Paris  had  excited  no  small  ^rmceVobs- 
sensation  in  the  capital,  spoke  as 
follows:    "Tlie  public  journals   have,  within 
these  few  days,  directed  against  me  the  inf)?t 
violent  attacks,   without  provocation  on  niv 
part,  without  truth,  without  even  probability, 
without  a  single  fact  to  adduce  that  could  fur 
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nuh  them  either  with  motiye  or  pretext  They 
have  dared  to  hold  me  up  to  entire  France  as 
noarishing  in  my  heart  a  secret  repugnance  to 
our  representative  institutions,  which  seem  now 
to  have  acquired  an  additional  title  to  venera- 
tion since  the  King  who  bestowed  them  reposes 
in  an  honored  tomb.  Could  the  authoro  of 
the^  calumnies  penetrate  into  the  interior  of 
mv  home,  they  would  fiud  there  the  best^  the 
must  decisive  refutation  of  these  calumnies. 
Tiiey  would  find  me  surrounded  with  the 
fruits  of  my  continual  studies,  all  of  which  had 
bit  one  object  and  end,  to  consolidate  and  de- 
fend our  institutions,  and  to  contribute  to  make 
them  descend  to  our  childrea  Tes^"  he  added, 
in  a  solemn  tone,  "our  institutions  appear  to 
me  to  reconcile  all  that  can  be  required  on  the 
one  side  by  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  throne; 
on  the  other,  by  the  just  independence  of  the 
nation.  It  is,  then,  in  entire  accordance  with 
my  conscience  and  conviction  that  I  have  taken 
the  solemn  engagement  to  concur  in  and  main- 
tain theuL  And  what  right  has  any  one  now 
to  say  that  I  will  recede  from  that  engagement? 
Wiukt  right  have  they  to  suppose  in  me  an  inten- 
tion to  sacrifice  my  legitimately  acquired  liber- 
tiei  f  Have  they  ever  seen  in  me  the  servile  ador- 
er of  power!  Has  my  political  faith  wavered 
ai  the  presence  of  danger  f  If  it  were  possible  to 
iuterrogate  the  consciences  and  life  of  my  accus- 
I  ji^iiear  *"»  would  I  not  find  them  bending 
Jan.  17,  ls29;  the  knee  before  the  idols,  when,  more 
La.ii.  Tiii.  153,  independent  than  these,  I  braved 
**'•  in  chains  danger  and  death!"* 

This  speech,  which  revealed  the  secret  hopes 

gQ  and  expectations  of  the  orator,  fell 
State  oTpar^  like  a  thunderbolt  on  M.  de  Mar- 
iie«  in  tbe  tignac,  to  whoso  administration  it 
***^™^y-  presaged  an  early  downfall  He 
was  sagacious  enough  to  perceive  that  the 
Kine  was  preparing  for  him  a  successor;  and 
he  feit  the  disheartening  conviction  that  he 
was  only  smoothing  by  his  administration  the 
mith  of  power  for  a  different  Government 
The  first  votes  in  the  Assembly  showed  how 
thoroughly  its  members  were  imbued  with 
the<»e  thoughts  and  presentiments.  M.  Royer- 
Collard  had  the  majority ;  but  JI^L  Casimir  Pe- 
rier  had  155  votes,  and  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye, 
the  ministerial  candidate,  only  90.  This  suffi- 
ciently demonstrated  that  the  state  of  parties 
was  such  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  withstand  any  coalition  that  might 
1f^  formed  against  it  The  Centre  even  belong- 
ed more  to  M.  de  Yill^lc  than  M.  de  Martignac; 
*Lain.  Tiii  ^'^^  *^®  support  of  the  Left  was 
lyi,  i2i6;Lac.  uot  to  be  relied  on  in  a  question 
iv  373,370;  with  a  combination  that  threaten- 
Cip.x.S7,34.  ^^  to  overthrow  the  Ministry. » 
To  conciliate  the  Liberal  majority,  Govem- 

gj,  mont  brought  forward  a  law  which 

Law  for  the  tended  to  increase  the  popular  infiu- 
departmcat-  ence  in  the  municipal  councils.  The 
J*'"?"**'^  Royalists  were  expected  to  support 
Siad^t.  ^^^  project^  for  as  it  proposed  to 
give  admission  to  an  aaditional 
number  of  votes  from  the  rural  districts,  where 
their  chief  influence  lay,  it  appeared  calculated 
to  increase  their  authority.  The  Liberals  were 
equall}'  relied  on  for  their  support,  for  they 
were  impressed  with  the  idea,  wnich  subsequent 
events  nave  so  entirely  disproved,  that  any 


considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  voters, 
or  the  powers  with  which  they  were  invested, 
would  tend  to  augment  their  preponderance  in 
the  state.  Nevertheless^  by  one  of  those  com- 
binations of  parties  which  often  precede  or 
occasion  the  fall  of  a  ministry,  this .  measure, 
framed  to  please  both  parties,  gained  the  sup- 
port of  neither.  On  the  contrary,  a  coalition 
was  formed  aeainst  it,  which  j)roved  fatal  to 
the  law  itself  and  the  Administration.  The 
projected  law  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
regulating  the  municipal  regime,  the  other  the 
councils  of  arrondissement  The  first  met  with 
little  opposition;  but  the  second,  which  went 
to  establish  more  extended  and  popular  assem- 
blies of  the  cantons,  in  lieu  of  the  old  councila 
of  arrondissement  was  defeated  by  a  coalition 
of  the  Left  and  Left  Centre,  the  numbers  being 
124  to  103.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
flagrant  instance  of  factious  and  unprincipled 
combination  than  this,  for  the  measure  thua 
thrown  out  by  a  coalition  of  Liberals  and  Lib- 
eral Royalists  was  a  large  concession  to  popular 
influence,  and  a  decided  blow  at  the  influence 
of  the  Crown.  The  Royalists,  anxious  to  over- 
throw the  Ministry,  remained  immovable  on 
their  seats,  and,  anticipating  their  fall,  were 
deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  M.  de  Martignac  and  M. 
Hyde  de  Neuville,  that  they  weuld  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Crown.  The  Liberals,  guided  by 
Casimir  Perier  and  Guizot  disregarded  equally 
the  representations  of  the  Minister,  that  the 
king  would  never  go  beyond  these  concessions, 
and  that  his  fall  would  throw  the  Government 
intothehands  of  an  ultra-faction,  which  by  its  ex- 
treme measures  would  endanger  the  monarchy. 
It  seems  strange  that,  for  the  purpose  of  party, 
public  men  should  lend  themselves  to  such  a  de- 
reliction of  principle;  but  the  history  t>f  England 
furnishes  many  similar  examples —  ,  j^^^  jjj^ 
one  in  particular,  which  will  be  detail-  xi.  I04, 109; 
ed  in  tine  sequel,  on  an  occasion  hardly  Lam.  v  iii. 
lessmomentous,  or  attendedwith  con-  ^*  ^^'^ri 
sequences  less  important  than  this.^ 

Nothing  could  exceed  tlie  satisfaction  of  the 
Ein^,  who  in  secret  desired  the  fall  gg 
of  his  Ministers^  at  this  defeat  When  The  King 
M.  de  Martignac  and  M.  Portalis  an-  withdraws 
nounced  the  hostile  vote,  he  said,  *"**  in«aa- 
with  ioy  depicted  in  his  countenance : 
"Well,  see  how  they  receive  my  kindnesses. 
You  see  where  they  wish  to  drag  me:  you  see 
whither  you  have  been  dragged  yourselves  by 
your  system  of  concessions.  I  have  smiled 
twenty  times  at  your  confidence  in  the  Cham- 
bers. You  will  gain  nothing  but  by  vigor. 
Return  and  announce  to  the  Chamber  that  I 
withdraw  my  laws."  Thunderstruck  with  this 
announcement,  the  vigor  and  celerity  of  which 
revealed  a  prior  and  concerted  resolution,  the 
Ministers,  downcast  and  sad,  returned  to  the 
Chamber,  and  announced  the  ro3*al  determina- 
tion. The  consternation  of  the  Chamber  equal- 
ed that  of  the  Ministers;  they  now  saw  what 
they  had  brought  about  and  bitterly  regretted 
the  step  they  had  taken.  But  it  was  too  late. 
The  thing  was  done,  and  could  not  be  undone. 
All  foresaw  that  a  crisis  was  ap-  ,  j^^^^^  ^j^ 
preaching,*  and  that  in  the  shock  of  157^  jsg . 
parties  the  monarchy  might  be  over-  Lac.  iv.  381, 
thrown,  and  all  men  of  sense  deplored  J?ii^*P*  ^ 
the  perils  which  could  no  longer  be     ' 
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arerted.  The  ultra-Royalists  alone,  preoccupied 
vith  one  idea,  and  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times, 
evinced  an  undisguised  and  almost  ominous  joy 
at.  their  approach! 
Though  conscious  that  he  could  no  longer 
carry  on  the  Government,  M.  de 
Sttteof the  Martignac,  like  a  good  soldier  re- 
Legislature  mained  at  his  post,  resolved  as  long 
St  the  cloae  ag  possible  to  avert  the  collision  of 
Jjj^®  ■*■■  the  Crown  and  the  Leg;islature.  The 
rcnuiinder  of  the  session,  however, 
was  almost  dumb  show ;  all  were  aware  that 
the  decisive  stroke  had  been  struck,  that  the 
days  of  the  compromise  Ministry  were  num- 
bered, and  that  it  was  merely  a  question  of 
time  when  they  should  give  place  either  to  a 
decided  Royalist  administration,  appointed  by 
the  Kine,  or  a  decided  Liberal  one  forced  on 
him  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  budget, 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  was  voted,  under  a 
tacit  compromise  between  the  parties,  almost 
witJiout  discussion.  A  slight  change  took  place 
in  the  Ministry,  by  the  appointment  of  M.  Por- 
talis  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ad  interiniy 
in  the  room  of  M.  de  la  Ferronais,  whose  health 
was  permanently  broken ;  but  it  was  generally 
understood  that  this  was  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment only,  and  that  the  place  was  really  re- 
served for  Prince  Polignac  The  approadiin^ 
1  Lam.  vui.  downfall  of  the  Ministry  was  so  uni- 
158, 159 ;  vei'sally  presaged  that  they  had  be- 
Lac.  iv.  383,  come  an  object  of  derision  to  the  very 
5®*-  courtiers  and  pages  of  the  palace.* 

One  evening,  after  a  prolonged  and  bitter 
_  discussion  on  the  expenses  of  the 

Conforences  Ai^y»  ^  ^^  Caux,  the  Minister  at 
of  the  King  War,  entered  the  King's  Cabinet 
.„,!  .s.  -,.  "Well,  M.  de  Caux,"  said  the  mon- 
arch, *'  what  do  you  say  to  this  as- 
sembly?"— *•  Abominable,  sire,"  re- 
plied the  minister.  **you  agree  with  me,  then, 
that  this  can  not  last  ?  Am  I  sure  of  the  army  t" 
— "Sire!"  answered  M.  do  Caux,  "you  must 
first  tell  us  in  what  cause."  **  Without  condi- 
tion," rejoined  the  King. — "Well  then,  sire  I 
the  army  will  never  fail  the  King  in  the  defense 
of  the  throne  and  the  Charter;  but  if  it  became 
a  question  to  re-establish  the  ancient  regime?" — 
"  The  Charter,  the  Charter,"  replied  the  King ; 
"  who  talks  of  violating  it?  Doubtless  it  is  an 
imperfect  work — my  brother  was  so  desirous 
to  reign  at  any  cost.  I  shall  respect  it,  never- 
theless; but  what  has  the  arm}'  to  do  with  the 
Charter  ?" — "  Your  Mojesty,"  ,  replied  M.  de 
Caux,  *'  is  in  error ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  out 
of  20,000  officers  in  the  army,  there  are  not 
1000  who  posscM,  of  private  fortune^  600  francs 
(£24^  a  year.''  This  sufficiently  indicated  where 
the  danger  lay.  The  vast  malority  of  the  offi- 
cers in  the  army  was  composed  of  the  bourgeois 
class ;  it  sympathized  with  its  feelings,  was  guid- 
ed by  its  interests,  read  its  journals.  The  Koyal 
Guard  was  an  exception ;  its  officers  had  been 
carefully  selected  from  the  best  families  that 
yet  renmined  in  France.  But  these  vital  con- 
»  Lam.  TiU.  Biderations  made  no  impression  on 
lOu,  161;  the  King.  Secret  conferences,  chief- 
Lac.lv.  385,  ly  during  the  night,  were  now  held 
nffui?,  lUst.  frcqtiently  in  the  Tuileries,  to  which 
dc  Louia  .•..-.-■.. 
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the  most  ardent  Royalists,  such  as  M 

do  le  Bourdonnaye  and  M  de  Mont- 

^^'      bel,»  were  conducted  by  the  valet- 


de-chambre*B  apartments  in  ordinary  dre^ec^; 
and  Prince  Polignac,  who  had  returned  to  Lun- 
don  after  his  speech  at  the  tribune,  wab  re- 
called by  a  holograph  letter  of  tlie  King  himR-ll 

Profoundly  skilled  in  dissimulation,  the  uion- 
arch  concealed  all  these  secret  move-  91, 
ments  from  his  Ministers,  and  M.  de  Change  of 
Martignac  was  slumbering  on  in  fan-  ^'">^^« 
»cied  security,  in  the  belief  that  he  had  pSip^ae" 
recovered  liis  confidence,  and  that  he  Prnnter. 
might  yet  weather  the  storm,  when,  •*^"*-  ^• 
on  the  6th  August,  M.  Portalis.  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  was  suddenly  called  to  i^t 
Cloud,  and  informed  by  the  King  himself  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  Ministry.  **■  Concessions,"  said 
he,  "have  weakened  me,  without  sati^f^'ing  my 
enemies;"  an  observation  which  may  be  applied 
with  equal  justice  to  all  conciliatory  measures, 
yielded  to  intimidation  instead  of  a  sense  of 
justice.  The  whole  Ministers  immediately  re- 
paired to  St  Cloud,  and  surrendered  their  port- 
folios to  the  King ;  M.  Roy,  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  alone  was  requested  to  remain,  which 
he  declined.  M.  Hyde  de  Keuville  could  scarce- 
ly be  brought  to  believe  in  his  disgrace.  In 
tno  evening,  the  list  of  the  new  Ministry,  which 
was  all  prepared,  appeared  in  the  Mm\ti%r, 
and  as  it  was  comixwed  entirely  of  pei-K)n8 
known  to  entertain  the  most  extreme  Royalist 
opinions,  it  sounded  like  the  tocsin  of  reTolu- 
tion  throughout  France.  Prince  Polignac, 
though  ostensibly  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflairs, 
was  the  real  Premier;  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye  wai 
Minister  of  the  Interior ;  M.  de  Bourroont,  of 
War;  M.  de  Montbel,  of  Public  Instruction;  M. 
de  Courvoisin,  of  Justice ;  M.  de  Cha-  . 

brol,  of  Finance;  andM.  d*Haus8ey,of  aJ^  8 
the  Marine.  The  Ministry  of  Feci esi  as-  i8S9;iuD. 
tical  Affairs  was  suppressed.  M.deRig-  ^^^  ^^2, 
ny,the  hero  of  Navarino,  had  declined  J^^'^g. 
the  office  accepted  by  M.  d'Haussev.* 

Thus  was  accomplished,  for  tiie  first  tiroc 
since  the  Restoration,  an  entire  change  g^ 
of  government  in  France.  Power  import- 
was  now  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  ance  of  the 
able  indeed,  and  zealous,  and  devoted  ^^^^' 
to  the  monarchy,  but  destitute  of  practical  ex- 
perience, and  guided  by  a  fanaticism  which  re- 
fused to  take  counsel  from  the  signs  of  the 
times.  It  was  a  singular  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances which  brought  about  such  a  result 
in  a  country  possessing  representative  institu- 
tions, and  so  strongly  imbued  in  the  middle 
class,  in  which  power  was  vested,  with  dem- 
ocratic opiniona  But  little  eventual  good 
could  be  anticipated  from  a  change  which,  in 
an  age  of  intelligence  and  intellectual  activity, 

E laced  a  Government  in  power  whose  principles, 
owever  much  in  harmony  with  the  opinions 
of  the  majority  of  the  rural  population,  were 
utterly  at  variance  with  tliose  of  the  urban  in- 
habitants, in  whom  political  power  was  exclu- 
sively vested ;  and  who  yet  were  so  sincerely' 
impressed  with  the  danger  of  yielding  to  their 
antagonists'  opinions,  that  thev  were  prepared 
to  hazard  the  monarchy  itself  in  striving  to 
overturn  them.  Nothing  but  combined  wisdom 
and  energy,  vast  previous  preparation,  and  de- 
cisive rapidity  in  action,  could  bring  the  Govern- 
ment through  such  a  crisis ;  and  these  were  pre- 
cisely the  qualities  in  which,  with  all  their  aoili* 
ty,  the  new  Administration  were  most  deficient 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

WtULVC*  TBOM  THS  ACCEB6I0N  OP  THE  POUGNAC  UINISTRT  TO  TBX  PALL  OP  CBABLE8  X    ' 


PuNOB  PouoNAO,  who  was  th«  real  head  of 
]  this  AdministratioD,  and  played  bo 

Prince  Po-  important  a  part  in  the  eventful 
Ukiuc  :  bi*  drama  which  bo  soon  succeeded,  was 
^'lognphy.  n  mjm  poseessed  of  several  brilliant^ 
some  noble  qualities  Born  under  the  shadow 
of  the  court  in  the  brilliant  days  of  the  mon- 
archy; the  son  of  the  princess  whose  beauty 
and  tenderness  had  fascinated  the  heart  of  the 
romantic  and  confiding  Marie- Antoinette ;  god- 
son to  that  princess ;  bred  up  on  the  knees  of 
the  Count  aArtois;  driven  into  exile  earlv  in 
life,  from  the  effects  of  a  Revolution  to  which 
the  attachment  of  the  Queen  to  his  mother  liad 
in  some  degree  contributed ;  held  up  to  the 
maledictions  of  the  people,  in  consequence  of 
the  sincerity  of  his  devotion  to  the  royal  family, 
he  was  bound  to  the  throne  by  the  strongeet 
of  all  ties,  to  a  generous  mind — early  associa- 
tions^ gratitude  for  prosperity,  fidelity  in  mis- 
fortune. He  was,  before  he  had  passe'd  adoles- 
cence, actively  engaged  in  the  attempts  made  to 
restore  the  fallen  fortunes  of  royalty,  and  was 
implicated  in  the  plot  of  Georges  at  Paris,  in 
IS'Jl,  to  overturn  the  First  Consul  In  conse- 
quence of  this  he  was  arrested,  brought  to 
trial,  and  condemned  to  death ;  and  he  then 
evinced  the  generosity  of  his  disposition  by  a 
heroic  contest  with  his  brother,  who  also  was 
condemned,  each  striving  to  devolve  upon  the 
other  a  pardon,  which,  on  account  of  ttieir  ex- 
treme youth.  Napoleon  had  accorded  to  one  of 
the  two.  His  life  was  spared;  but  as  a  dan- 
gerous state  criminal,  he  was  imprisoned  for 
several  years  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  during 
which,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  an  ardent 
and  intrepid  mind,  he  was  hardened  in  resolu- 
tion, and  confirmed  in  opinion,  from  the  severity 
of  the  suffering  which  ne  was  enduring  for  its 
sake.  He  was  at  length  liberated  by  the  Em- 
peror, and  joined  the  Count  d'Artois  in  exile, 
with  whom  he  re-entered  France  in  1814.  He 
retired  with  that  prince  to  Ghent  in  1815,  and 
headed  an  insurrection  in  Savoy  against  the 
Kmperor.  After  the  second  restoration,  he 
distinguished  himself  by  the  intrepidity  with 
which,  almost  alone^  he  maintained  his  opinions 
in  church  and  state  against  a  hostile  majority. 
He  was  sent  as  embassador  to  London  by  Charles 
X.,  soon  after  his  accession,  chiefly  in  order  to 
prepare  him,  by  intercourse  with  public  men, 
for  the  important  place  in  the  councils  of  the 
If  <tt  •^^  ^^^  which  he  was  designed  by 
i65f?M;  *^*'  monarch;  and  he  still  held  that 
Cap.  X,  164,  embassy,  when  he  was  called  to  the 
jfi5;  BiofE.  perilous  taskofguiding  the  monarchy 
(PoliffMc^*  *°  ^^  ^'P®*  contest  with  the  majority 
*     *    in  the  country.* 

His  character,  from  the  vast  importance  of 
2.  the  events  which  occurrea  during  his 
His  char-  administration,  has  been  drawn  in  the 
•""•  most  opposite  colors  by  annalists  on 
the  different  sides.  At  this  distance  of  time 
And  place,  however,  it  is  possible  to  form  a 


comparatively  impartial  opinion  of  his  merits 
and  demerits.  His  countenance — which  inher- 
ited from  nature  the  beauty  of  his  mother,  and 
the  aristocratic  cast  of  his  father-^ad  been 
imprinted  with  melancholy  from  his  early  mis- 
fortunes, and  the  long  imprisonment  he  had 
undergone  in  consequence  of  his  fidelity  to  his 
opinions.  His  manners  were  refined  and  gra- 
cious; and  when  he  did  apply  to  business,  it 
was  with  vigor  and  effect  During  his  length- 
ened confinement,  which  had  endured  nine 
years,  he  had  read  and  meditated  much.  Un- 
fortunately he  was,  by  that  very  circumstance, 
debarred  from  intercourse  with  men,  or  collis- 
ion with  the  world,  during  his  long  solitude, 
and  led  to  form  his  opinions,  not  from  what  be 
saw  to  be  practicable,  but  from  what  he  thought 
tol)e  ri^nt  These  external  influences,  com- 
bining with  an  intrepidity  which  nothing  could 
shake,  and  a  loyalty  which  nothing  could 
seduce,  rendered  him  the  most  dangerous  Min- 
ister whom  it  was  possible  to  imagine  for  France 
at  this  crisis ;  for  they  led  him  to  engage  with- 
out hesitation  in  a  contest  which  his  conscience 
indeed  approved,  but  of  which  his  reason  had 
neither  calculated  the  chances  nor  for  it  pro- 
vided the  means.  His  political  principles,  albeit 
ultra-Royalist,  were  far  from  arbitrary.  He 
aimed  at  securing  for  France  a  constitution 
similar  to  that  which  for  a  century  and  a  half 
had  given  prosperity  and  glory  to  Great  Brit- 
ain; and  he  engaged  in  the  content  of  1880 
chiefly  in  order  to  emancipate  it  from  the  rev- 
olutionary influences  whicii  seemed  to  him  the 
only  impediment  to  that  consummation.  Un- 
happily he  never  took  into  account  the  essen- 
tial discrepancies  between  the  circumstances 
of  tlie  two  countries,  or  the  impossibility  of 
constructing,  in  a  country  where  tne  aristocracy 
had  been  destroyed,  and  the  church  spoliated, 
a  constitution  adapted  to  one  in 
which  they  formed  the  two  pillars  [q^q^^' 
of  the  state.*  ' 

M.  DE  LA  BouRDONNATB,  the  ucw  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  was  a  man  of  vigor  and  reso-  ^ 
lution,  who  imparted  to  the  Royal-  character 
ist  side  the  ardor  and  determination  of  M.  do  la 
which  had  so  often  proved  successful  Bourdon- 
on  the  popular.  A  Vendean  repre-  °*^®" 
sentAtive  of  1815,  and  deeply  imbued  with  the 
passions  of  that  period,  he  became  a  minister 
m  1829  with  a  resolution  to  carry  those  prinoi- 
1)1  es  into  effect.  He  was  a  sort  of  Royalist 
Terrorist;  he  retorted  upon  the  Revolutionists 
their  own  principles,  and  made  the  Liberals 
turn  as  pale  now  with  the  extreme  measures 
which  he  was  understood  to  have  in  contem- 
plation, as  he  had  done  the  Bonapartists  witii 
the  lists  of  proscription  he  had  demanded.  His 
violence,  however,  was  in  words  rather  than 
action ;  his  fire  evaporated  at  the  tribune ;  and 
he  was  satisfied  if  his  bnming  expressions,  cir- 
culated from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other, 
threw  his  opponents  into  continual  alarm.    He 
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menaced  more  than  Btmck ;  he  desired  renown 
rather  than  power;  and  rejoiced  more  in  the 
thunder  of  his  eloquence  than  the  wounds  he 
might  inflict  upon  his  enemies.  Tlie  King  had 
been  misled  as  to  his  real  character  and  quali- 
ties by  his  sonorous  declamations  at  the  tribune. 
He  expected  to  find  in  him  a  sort  of  monarchical 
Mirabeau,  and  discovered  to  his  cost^  when  the 
hour  of  trial  came,  that  he  had  introduced  into 
his  Cabinet  a  man  of  words  rather  than  deeds, 
whose  vigor  evaporated  in  terse  expression, 
and  who  made  no  preparation  in  action  for 
1  Ltun.  viii.  ^^^  support  of  the  changes  which  he 
168;  Cap.  had  SO  strenuously  recommended  in 
X.  127, 129.  council.* 

M.  DE  BouRMONT  redeemed  an  unhappy  cir- 
4.  cumstance,  which  cast  a  shade  on 

If.  de  Bout-  his  life,  by  the  highest  military  and 
mont.  ^jyji  talents.     He  embodied  m  his 

single  person  the  whole  spirit  of  La  Vendue; 
his  name  recalled  the  heroic  courage,  the  glori- 
ous victories,  the  tragic  reverses,  of  its  immor- 
tal contest  Unhappily,  it  recalled  also  the 
dishonorable  defection  on  the  eve  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  the  envenomed  testimony 
which  he  had  borne  against  Marshal  Ney, 
which  had  gone  so  far  to  seal  the  fate  of  that 
unfortunate  man.  He  had  borne  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  war  of  La  Vendee,  and, 
after  its  pacification,  in  those  of  the  Empire, 
when  his  former  antagonists  had  become  his 
comrades.  The  penetrating  eye  of  Napoleon 
had  distinguished  him  among  the  many  whom 
that  eventful  period  trained  to  the  profession 
of  arms ;  and  it  was  the  confidence  with  which 
he  had  been  treated,  and  the  value  of  the  in- 
formation which  he  possessed,  which  caused  his 
defection  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
to  be  so  severely  felt  His  military  abilities 
were  of  the  very  hiffhest  cast,  his  powers  of 
administration  greats  his  foresight  and  an*ange- 
ment,  so  far  as  thejr  depended  on  him,  perfect 
It  is  the  general  opinion,  that  if  he  had  oeen  at 
Paris  instead  of  Algiers  when  the  Revolution 
of  1880  broke  out  the  issue  of  the  convulsion 
would  have  been  different  from  what  it  was. 
He  possessed  great  civil  as  well  as  military 
talents ;  he  was  sagacious  in  council,  eloquent 
in  debate,  and  gifted  with  the  rare  quality  of 
fascinating  the  minds  of  his  hearers  by  the  fire 
of  extempore  oratory.  His  hi^h  forehead  and 
pensive  eye  bespoke  the  ascendant  of  intellect; 
his  fascinating  smile  and  gracious  manners,  the 
polished  courtier;  his  firm  and  confident  step, 
the  consciousness  of  superiority,  and  power  to 
rule  mankind.  The  brevity  and  force  of  his 
expressions  revealed  the  force  of  a  mind  which 
made  itself  felt»  like  that  of  Burke,  in  the 
shortest  conversation.  Fascinated  by  these 
solid  as  well  as  brilliant  qualities,  and  regard- 
ing it  only  as  a  proof  of  his  devotion  to  the 
royal  cause,  Charles  felicitated  himself  upon 
his  choice  of  such  a  man  as  War  Minister,  and 
overlooked  entirely  his  defection  at  Waterloo. 
But  France  had  not  forgotten  it»  and  consider- 
ing, with  reason,  fidelity  to  his  colors  as  the 
first  duty  of  a  soldier,  regarded  with  undis- 
s  Lam.  viii.  ^uised  dismay  his  appointment  to  so 
170 ;  Cap.  important  a  situation,  and  trembled 
i^i  Ml*  **  '**  "  ^^®  herald  of  Royalist  re- 
action  and  civil  war.' 

The  other  members  of  the  Royalist  Cabinet^ 
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thoufi^h  all  men  of  talent^  did  not  stand  promi- 
nently forward  like  those  who  have 
been  mentioned.  M.  de  Montbel,  j|  ^/m,^. 
new  to  public  life,  had  been  known  bei,  M.  de  * 
only  as  able  in  the  administration  Courvoiain, 
of  affairs  at  Toulouse,  of  which  he  ctablid*** 
had  been  mayor.  He  was  an  elhte 
of  M.  de  Villl^le,  and  was  obviously  placed  in 
the  Cabinet  to  facilitate  his  return  to  power. 
M.  de  Courvoisin  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  the 
orator  of  the  Cabinet^  and  as  he  had  defended 
with  vigor  and  eloquence  the  system  of  M. 
Decazes,  he  was  regarded  with  less  jealousy  hy 
the  Liberals  than  the  rest  of  the  Ministry.  ]L 
de  Chabrol  and  M.  d'Haussey,  who  bilherlo 
had  been  unknown  in  power,  though  distin- 
guished in  subordinate  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment, were  men  capable  of  discharging  with 
success  their  respective  departments  of  Minister 
of  Marine  and  of  the  Finances ;  but  as  they  were 
not  master-spirits,  and  characterized  chiefly  by 
their  loyalty  and  fidelity  to  the  King,  they 
might  be  expected  to  concur,  without  i  cap.  x. 
difficulty,  in  any  measure  which  the  137,136; 
ruling  powers  in  the  Cabinet  might  {'■™-^j"- 
propose.^  M,  i<2. 

Deeming  the  mask  now  thrown  off,  and  that 
open  war  was  proclaimed  between  ^ 
the  Government  and  the  country,  the  Extreme 
Liberal  press  broke  out,  the  very  day  yiolence  of 
after  the  Ministry  was  announced  in  ^^  Liberal 
the  Moniieur,  into  the  most  violent  Ji7ni8uy,  ^ 
invectives  against  them.  Nothing  andprepa- 
before  had  ever  equaled  since  the  rations  of 
Restoration,  nothing  since  has  ever  ^  **'^ 
surpassed,  the  fary  with  which  they 
assailed  the  new  Cabinet.  "  Coblentz,  Water- 
loo, 1815,"  exclaimed  the  Journal  det  Debati, 
after  giving  the  names  of  the  Ministers;  "the 
emigration  in  M.  de  Polignac ;  desertion  to  the 
enemy  in  M.  de  Bourmont:  the  fury  of  pro- 
scription in  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye:  such  are 
the  three  principles  in  the  three  leading  persons 
of  the  Administration.  Press  upon  it;  nothing 
but  humiliation,  misfortune,  and  danger  will 
drive  it  from  power.  Unhappy  France  1  un- 
happy Kingl"  M.  Guizot  and  M.  Thiers,  the 
one  in  the  journal  of  Le  Temps,  the  other  in 
that  of  the  National^  launched  with  more  ability 
and  argument  the  thunders  of  their  eloquence 
against  the  madness  of  the  King.  Other  writ< 
ers,  less  eminent,  and  more  declamatory,  con^ 
gratulated  the  countrjr  upon  the  vail  being  at 
length  torn  aside,  which  had  hitherto  imper- 
fectly concealed  the  conspiracy  which  had  been 
going  on  for  six  years  against  the  liberties  and 
constitution  of  the  country,  llie  Directing 
Committee,  under  the  guidance  of  M.  de  La- 
fayette, which  ^ave  the  law  to  all  the  other  dem- 
ocratic bodies  in  France;  the  society  "Aidez- 
toi  et  le  Ciel  t'aidera,"  under  the  rule  of  M. 
Guizot  and  M.  de  Broglie,  began  seriously  to 
organize  the  means  of  rebellion.  Correspond- 
ing committees  were  established  in  all  the 
principal  towns  of  the  country,  to  ^  ^ 
organize  a  general  system  of  resist-  279, 2S0- 
ance  to  taxes,  and  subscriptions  opened  Lam.  vUi. 
to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  J72, 173 ; 
universal  moral  and  physical  warfare  j}^'^^, 
against  the  Government* 

To  take  advantage  of  the  universal  ferment, 
General  Lafayette  made  »  journey  to  the 
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aoath,  where  he  was  received  with  such  en- 
j  thusiasm  that  it  resembled  rather 

Lafijette*8  the  progress  of  a  popular  and  adored 
ihumiitiant  sOTereign,  than  tne  honors  bestowed 
iSe'smrth?  ®°  ^  subject,  how  eminent  soeyer.  At 
Grenoble,  he  was  escorted  into  the 
town  by  a  numerous  body  of  cayaliers ;  at  Viz- 
ille,  the  mayor  of  the  town  presented  him  with  a 
BilTercrown,in  imitation  of  oak  leaves.  At  Lyons 
his  reception  was  still  more  enthusiastic,  and 
he  made  his  entry  in  an  open  chariot,  drawn 
by  four  white  horses,  like  a  sovereign  prince. 
His  speech  to  the  inhabitants  and  functionaries, 
who  received  him  at  the  gate,  was  remarkable. 
"  To-day,"  said  he,  with  the  aristocratic  grace 
which  he  knew  so  well  to  assume,  **  after  a  long 
diversion  of  brilliant  despotism  and  constitu- 
tional hopes,  I  find  myself  in  the  midst  of  you 
in  a  moment  which  I  would  call  critical,  if  I 
had  not  perceived  eveiy  where  on  my  journey, 
and  if  I  did  not  see  in  this  great  ana  powerful 
city,  the  calm  and  even  disdainful  firmness  of 
a  great  people  which  knows  its  rights,  feels  its 
strength,  and  will  be  faithful  to  its  duties ;  and 
it  is  above  all,  at  this  very  moment,  that  I  love 
to  express  to  you  a  devotion  to  which  your  ap- 
peal will  never,  to  my  latest  hour,  be  made  in 
vain."  To  counteract  the  effect  of  this  move- 
I  An.  Hist.  xU.  ""^"^i  *  progress  of  the  King  into 
569, 271 ;  Cap.'  Normandy  was  projected  by  the 
X.  281,  883  ;^  Ministers,  but  abandoned,  on  con- 
Lml  Tili.  174.  gideration,  as  too  hazardous.* 
It  soon  appeared,  when  they  took  their  seats 
g^  at  the  Council,  that  Prince  Polig- 

RetreatofM.  ^^*^  ^^^  ^-  ^^  1^  Bourdonnaye 
de  la  Bourdon-  were  not  likely  long  to  draw  to- 
J^*-  _jj  gether.  Both  aspired  to  the  dignity 
of  President  of  the  Council,  corre- 
sponding to  the  premiership  in  England,  and 
neither  was  inclined  to  wave  his  pretensions  in 
favor  of  the  other.  Their  feelings  and  motives 
of  action  also  were  different^  though  both  were 
equally  sincere  Royalists.  Polignac  was  the 
representative  of  the  ultra-Romish  party,  which, 
regarding  the  contest  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged as  an  affair  of  conscience,  never  stopped 
to  calculate  the  chance  of  success,  but  was 
equally  prepared  to  accept  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom or  the  chaplet  of  victory  "fiwm  its  re- 
sults. La  Bourdonnaye,  a  statesman  trained  in 
the  contests  and  desirous  of  the  triumphs  of  the 
tribune,  was  more  worldly  in  his  ideas^  and  was 
strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  one 
thing  needml  was,  to  secure  a  parliamentary 
majority,  and  that  any  strong  measures  would 
be  hazardous  and  misplaced  tOl  this  object  was 
secured.  In  this  state  of  matters  their  co-oper- 
ation in  the  same  Cabinet  was  impossible.  The 
complaint  made  against  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye 
by  the  Pope's  nuncio  and  the  Farti-pretre  was, 
that  he  was  not  a  man  of  action,  however  skill- 
ful in  debate — an  ominous  expression,  indica- 
ting that  he  was  not  prepared  to  second  the 
desperate  measures  which  were  in  contempla- 
tion. Sensible  that  he  was  misplaced  in  a 
Cabinet  where  such  desi^s  were  in  contempla- 
'Lam  viil  l"*  **^"*  ^'  ^  Bourdonnaye  volun- 
178 ;  Cap.  *x/ ' '  tarily  resigned  before  the  diverg- 
es,'287  j  Lac.  ence  of  his  opinions  with  those  of 
A '  *^i?** '  -I  ^"  colleagues  had  been  manifested 
^s'2^  ^y  *°y  ^^^^^  acts;'  he  was  raised 

to  the  Peerage,  and  was  not  heard 


of  a^ain  in  public  life.  He  was  succeeded  as 
Minister  of  the  Interior  by  M.  Guemon  de 
Ranville,  an  able  and  eloquent  man,  who  had 
courage  enough,  in  critical  times,  like  Strafford, 
to  accept  a  ministry  which  presaged  the  possi- 
bility of  a  scaffold. 

Two  men  appeared  at  this  juncture  in  the 
legislature,  and  entered  on  the  g. 

career  of  public  life,  destined  to  M.  Guizot :  bis 
the  highest  celebrity  in  future  biography, 
times,  M.  Guizot  and  M.  Berryeiu  M.  Guizot 
had  been  employed  in  the  Administration  at' 
intervals  since  he  accompanied  the  King  to 
Ghent,  in  1816;  and  from  his  known  talents 
for  business,  as  well  as  powers  of  oratory,  he 
had  already  acquired  a  great  reputation.  He 
belonged  to  that  small  section  of  very  eminent 
men  who,  like  the  Economists  in  former  days, 
have  acquired  the  soubriquet  of  the  "  Doctri- 
naires" and  whose  object  was  to  combine  the 
institutions  of  the  ancient  monarchy  with  the  . 
wants  and  requirements  of  modem  society.  M. 
de  Barante,  M.  Vilmain,  M.  Broglie,  andM.  de 
Stael  belonged  to  this  school,  which  was  cor- 
dially supported  by  M.  Decazes,  that  statesman 
being  in  a  manner  the  acting  representative  of 
it  With  his  colleagues  of  the  same  political 
creed,  M.  Guizot  retired  on  the  fall  of  tnat  able 
minister,  and  betook  himself  to  the  composition 
of  the  lectures  on  history,  in  the  University  of 
Paris,  which  have  since  been  published  under 
the  name  of  Civilization  in  Europe ^  and  Civili- 
zation in  France,  and  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  great  reputation.  He  is  a  Protestant  in 
creed,  and  has  none  of  the  lustre  of  nobility  in 
his  descent ;  but  some  men  are  made  noble  by 
the  patent  of  nature,  and  no  man  ever  stood 
forth  as  a  more  zealous  and  intrepid  ^  _^  . 
defender  of  an  enlightened  Christian  j^g  ijg} 
faith.*  ' 

M.  Guizot,  as  a  philosophic  historian,  is  one 
of  the  very  greatest  men  that  the  jq 

world  has  ever  produced.  Less  His  chariicter 
terse  in  his  style  than  Montes-  as  a  writer  and 
quieu,  less  discursive  than  Robert-  ■t*'*""""*' 
son,  he  is  more  just  and  philosophic  than  either. 
He  has  drawn  his  conclusions  from  a  wider  in- 
duction, and  rested  his  views  on  a  more  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  the  progressive  changes 
in  the  social  system.  He  exhibits  that  combi- 
nation of  antiquarian  research  and  accuracy  in 
detail,  with  luminous  views  and  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  gi'owing  wants  of  the  age, 
which  is  so  rare  in  philosophical  writers,  but 
which,  like  the  union  of  minuteness  of  finishing 
with  generality  of  effect  in  Claude  Lorraine,  is 
essential  to  the  highest  eminence  in  the  sister 
arts  of  history  and  painting,  and  never  appears 
without  leading  to  lasting  fame.  A  laborious 
antiquarian,  an  eloquent  professor,  an  indefati- 
gable journalist,  his  eyes  were  fixed  alike  upon 
the  past  and  the  present,  and  from  the  combi- 
nation of  the  two  he  drew  his  inferences  as  to 
the  future.  His  countenance  bespeaks  his  char- 
acter. He  has  neither  the  fire  of  genius  nor  the 
ardor  of  enthusiasm  in  his  expression,  but  the 
sober  steadiness  of  deliberate  thought,  and  the 
calm  eye  of  steadfast  resolution.  He  was  in- 
valuable as  a  political  partisan,  for  he  ^ave  to 
party  views  the  air  of  philosophic  conclusions, 
and,  perhaps  unconsciously  to  himself,  advanced 
the  interest  of  a  faction  when  he  seemed  en« 
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grossed  only  vith  those  of  humanity.  A  liberal 
Koyaliet  during  the  government  of  the  Resto- 
ration, he  took  an  active  part  in  the  journalist 
hostility  and  open  rebellion  which  at  length 
overturned  it ;  and,  borne  forward  to  power  on 
the  gales  of  popularity,  under  its  successor  he 
again  reverted  to  his  loyal  impressious,  and,  as 
Minister  of  Louis  Philippe,  stood  forth  the  elo- 
quent and  courageous  supporter  of  conservative 
pri  nciples.  But  ne  did  so  only  to  share  his  fall ; 
and  he  was  precipitated  from  power  in  1848, 
and  the  liberties  of  France  destroyed,  by  the 
influence  of  the  very  doctrines  which  in  1880 
he  had  done  so  much  to  promote,  and  which  all 
Lis  subsequent  efforts  had  not  been  able  to  ar- 
rest— a  memorable  example  to  future  times  of 
the  extreme  danger,  for  factious  or  party  pur- 
poses, of  subverting  established  authority,  and 
of  the  awful  responsibility  which  attaches  to 
those  who,  gifted  with  the  power  of  launching 
forth  the  "  winged  words  "  which  bear  thought 
on  their  pinions,  become  in  the  end  the  rulers 
of  their  countnr's  destinies. 
M.  Berryer  has  not  obtained  the  same  niche 
in  the  temple  of  fame  as  M.  Guizot, 
M.  Beiryer.  ^^^i^^J  because  he  was  more  consist- 
ent; for,  unfortunately,  all  history 
tells  us  that  the  men  who  rise,  even  for  a  Ume, 
to  greatness,  are  often  those  who,  like  Oesar  or 
Marlborough,  can  accommodate  their  principles 
to  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  times;  not 
those  who,  like  Cato  or  Aristides,  preserve  them 
unchanged  through  all  the  mutations  of  fortune. 
Connected  by  birth  with  the  highest  society, 
he  had  been  admitted  into  its  saloons,  and  im- 
bued with  its  principles  and  its  graces.  His 
talents  for  conversation,  and  the  charm  of  his 
manners,  had  acquired  for  him  a  great  reputa- 
tation  in  those  elevated  circles;  and  tliough 
bred  to  the  bar,  and  known  as  a  public  speaker 
only  in  its  courts,  he  was  selected  /or  public 
life  by  Prince  Polignac,  after  his  accession  to 
power,  with  the  highest  expectations  of  his 
value  as  a  political  supporter.  In  this  he  was 
not  disappointed,  although  the  time  of  his  en- 
trance into  public  life  was  unfortunate,  and  he 
became  the  ornament  of  a  party  only  in  time 
to  share  its  falL  His  handsome  countenance 
prepossessed  all  who  approached  him  in  his 
:avor;  his  piercing  eye  bespoke  the  internal 
fire  of  genius;  his  lofty  forehead  the  power  of 
intellect ;  his  open  expression  the  benignity  of 
a  magnanimous  disposition.  His  courage  was 
equal  to  any  trial ;  and  he  possessed  that  chiv- 
alrous disposition,  the  sure  mark  of  a  noble 
mind,  which  led  him  to  embrace  without  hesi- 
tation the  cause  which  honor  dictated,  and  at- 
tached him  only  the  more  strongly  to  the  throne, 
from  its  obvious  inability  to  bestow  temporal 
rewards  on  its  supporters.  But  his  information 
was  not  equal  to  his  eloquence :  his  I'eflection 
was  inferior  to  his  energy ;  he  often  spoke  be- 
fore he  had  thought ;  his  name  is  attached  to  no 
great  work  either  in  legislation  or  literature ; 
and,  like  many  other  persons  similarly  gifted, 
his  biography  leaves  only  a  feeling  of  regret 
that  dispositions  so  noble  and  talents  so  brill- 
1  L  i'r  ^^^^  should  not  have  realized  them- 
nQ^lSoT  *  *  8«lves  in  a  form  permjanently  bene- 
ficial to  humanity.^ 
Another  man  destined  to  future  greatness  be- 
gan to  rise  into  eminence  at  this  period.     M. ! 


ffl 


Thisbs,  like  M.  Guizot,  had  none  of  the  advant- 
ages of  aristocratic  birth  or  connec- 
tion :  what  he  gained  and  became  he  ^^  Thieri. 
owed  to  himself,  and  himself  alone. 
He  raised  himself  to  eminence,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  his  History  of  the  Frtneh  Revolution, 
written  in  early  youth — a  party  work,  often 
inaccurate  in  feicts  and  erroneous  in  principle, 
but  powerfully  written,  unscrupulous  in  poli- 
tics, and  only  the  more  likely  to  be,  in  the  first 
instance,  popular,  from  its  inculcating  the  doc- 
trine, convenient  to  statesmen,  but  dangerous 
to  nations,  that  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution 
were  owing  to  a  fatality  unavoidable  in  suoh 
circumstances,  not  the  faults  or  crimes  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  it.  The  early  celebrity  of 
this  work  Ted  to  his  being  actively  en^a^ed  on 
the  Liberal  side  in  the  public  press,  which,  with 
the  lead  which  he  took  in  tne  Revolution  of 
July,  early  raised  him  to  power  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  Louis  Philippe.  His  talents  proved 
equal  to  any  situation  however  great,  any  du- 
ties however  onerous ;  and  he  was  alternately 
prime  minister  with  Guizot  of  the  quasi-l^it- 
imate  monarchy.  It  is  the  strongest  proof  of 
his  ability,  that  it  has  proved  equal  not  only  to 
the  highest  and  most  varied  functions,  but  has 
increased  in  the  most  remarkable  manner  in  the 
line  in  which  he  originally  became  distinguish- 
ed. His  HistoTy  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire 
is  so  superior  to  that  of  the  Revolution,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  they  proceeded  from  the 
same  hand.  The  one  is  the  production  of  a 
vigorous  inexperienced  youth,  the  other  of  a 
matured  and  reflecting  statesman.  Gifted  with 
a  ready  elocution  and  uncommon  powers  of 
oratory,  he  soon  acquired  a  lead  in,  and  in  the 
end  almost  the  mastery  o^  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties. It  is  to  be  regretted  only  that  his  con- 
sistency and  candor  are  not  equal  to  his  genius ; 
that  he  has  too  often  sacrificed  public  principle 
to  private  ambition ;  and  that,  m  the  anxiety  to 
malce  his  own  fortune,  he  has  not  escaped  the 
imputation  of  having  unduly  made  use  of  his 
influence  and  peculiar  means  of  information  as 
a  minister  to  augment  it 

A  very  able  Memoir  on  the  state  of  the  king- 
dom was  prepared  in  Prince  Polig-  ,3 
nac's  office,  and  laid  before  the  King  at  Prince  Po- 
this  juncture,  which  contains  a  clear  lipiac]s 
exposition  of  the  state  of  the  country,  Memoir, 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  Government  was 
beset^  and  the  grounds  on  which  the  cowp  d'iiat 
which  followed  was  rested  by  its  authors.  "  An 
alarming  agitation,"  it  was  said,  ''undoubtedly 
prevails  in  the  public  mind,  but  its  origin  is  to 
De  found  exclusively  in  the  disposition  of  tlioee 
who  are  habitually  occupied  with  public  affairs. 
As  to  the  Dtnss  of  the  people,  they  are  entire 
strangers  to  it,  eiA  remain  in  that  state  of  im- 
passibility whicli  excludes  alike  applause  or 
murmurs.  Every  where  in  the  country,  us  in 
the  town,  the  masses  are  occupied  only  ^witli 
their  material  prosperity ;  all  intereets  find  a 
sufficient  guarantee  in  the  institutions  accord- 
ed by  the  Crown;  they  connect  with  them 
rulations  for  the  present^  and  projects  for 
future;  the  overtJirow  of  the  order  of 
things  established  by  the  Restoration  would 
overturn  all  means  of  existence  to  the  great 
majority;  and,  despite  the  declamations  of 
the  journals,  no  one  seriously  regards  as  po^ 
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Bible  the  acoomplishment  of  their  smiater  pre- 
dictioas. 
**  It  is  the  dailj  i>res8  which  alone  keeps  up 
the  agitation  in  the  minds  of  men,  ana 
ContiniKd.  ^*  giveS  to  that  movement  an  import- 
ance much  greater  than  it  really  pos- 
sesea.    In  truth,  what  can  be  the  object  of  that 
agitation  ?    Is  it  dread  of  the  overthrow  of  our 
institutions  t   No  one  is  thinking  of  it    Our  in- 
stitutions are  the  work  of  the  rovaltj  which 
protects  and  defends  theoL     The  King,  whose 
word  embraces  all  guarantees,  has  made  known 
his  determination  to  maintain  them ;  his  Gov- 
ernment is  applying  itself  sedulously  to  carry 
his  wishes  into  effect;  all  the  laws  are  executed, 
not  onlr  literally  according  to  their  word,  but 
in  good  faith  according  to  their  spirit    The 
public  liberties  are  respected,  property  of  all 
sorts  protected  with  a  scrupulous  care,  which 
renders  it  doably  precious  from  the  security 
which  accompanies  it    To  these  facts,  which 
are  so  notorious  that  no  one  can  deny  them, 
what  do  the  public  journals  on  the  otner  side 
oppose!    Nothing  but  suppoaitions  purely  gra- 
tuitous as  to  culpable  intentions  on  the  part  of 
llinisters,  aecusations  which  they  themselves 
repel  with  indignation,  and  which  derive  their 
only  credence  from  those  who  advance  them 
imputing  to  their  antagonists  those  culpable  in- 
tentions as  to  coups  tTStat,  by  which  their  own 
conduct,  whenever  they  were,  even  for  a  short 
season,  in  power,  has  been  invariably  regulated. 
**  To  impute  with  any  show  of  reason  an  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  Ministers  to 
CoB^ued.  overturn  our  institutions,  it  must  be 
'  shown  that  this  project  has  some 
prospect  of  success.     Can  any  one  suppose  for 
a  single  moment  that  such  cliance  exists  at  the 
present  day  I    No  one  knows  better  than  the 
chiefs  of  the  Administration   what  profound 
roots  oar  institutions  have  struck  in  tne  heart 
of  all  Frenchmen,  friends  of  order  and  of  public 
peace;    These  institutions  conciliate  all  the  feel- 
ings of  the  French,  and  five  them  entire  satis- 
iaction.    The  guaranteedsecurity  of  private  in- 
terests^ the  protection  afforded  to  industry  of 
every  sort,  fulfill  all  the  wishes  of  the  people; 
in  a  word,  it  is  not  only  in  our  actual  mstitu- 
tions  that  they  find  all  they  wish,  but  it  is  in 
them  that  they  look  for  all  that  they  hope.    Ko 
power  is  able  to  tear  that  system  from  the 
hearts  of  the  French.     It  is  already  so  powerful 
and  so  eolidhr  established,  that  if,  by  a  concur- 
rence of  unforeseen  circumstances  and  events 
which  no  human  ]>rudenee  could  avert,  some 
denatioHs  from  our  institutions  might  become  un- 
avoidable,  that  deviation,  how  flight  soever,  and 
though  known  to  be  only  momentary,  could  not 
by  possibility  be  favorably  receivedf,  unless  the 
public  were  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  se- 
cured for  the  future  on  an  imperishable  basis 
the  whole  of  our  actual  institutiona    France 
would  never  submit  to  their  passing  suspension, 
but  in  the  hope  of  securing  their  durable  exist- 
ence down  to  the  latest  posterity. 
*"  The  chief  causes  of  our  present  difficulties, 
and  of  the  agitation  which  pervades 
ConUaiied.  ^^^  public  mind,  are  the  license  of 
the  public  press,  and  the  bad  spirit 
which  pervades  a  part  of  the  electoral  body. 
The  last  evil  is  in  part  the  result  of  the  first ; 
in  part  it  is  owing  to  a  cause  peculiar  to  itself, 
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which  is  the  indefatigable  labors  of  the  revolu- 
tionary Directing  Committee.  Opposition  writ- 
ers, interested  in  denying  the  existence  of  that 
Committee,  found  mainly  on  the  impossibility 
hitherto  experienced  of  specifying  the  names  of 
the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed.  As- 
suredly the  Directing  Committee  is  not  an  asso- 
ciation whose  members  are  proclaimed,  or  whose 
meetings  are  regulated  by  hxed  and  public  stat- 
utes; it  is  modified  according  to  circumstances^ 
and  changes  according  to  the  time  its  means  of 
correspondence  and  action.  The  electoral  body 
is  the  constant  object  of  its  measures.  At  the 
approach  of  elections,  the  editors,  proprietors, 
and  patrons  of  the  revolutionary  journals  meet 
and  agree  on  the  candidates  who  are  to  be  pro- 
posed and  supported  in  every  college.  The 
journals  publish  those  lists,  and  recommend 
them  in  the  most  imperious  manner  to  the  elect- 
ors. In  that  singular  traffic  of  votes,  it  con- 
stantly appears  that  the  revolutionary  journals 
make  a  sacrifice  of  their  interests,  their  resent- 
ments, their  preferences,  and  come  to  an  under- 
standing witn  singular  precision  as  to  the  can- 
didates to  be  supported.  That  of  itself  is  suffi- 
cient to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  central 
ruling  authority,  to  which  all  local  committees 
yield  obedience.  In  November,  1827,  the  Lib- 
eral committee  went  so  far  as  to  insert  in  the 
Sublic  journals  a  letter,  by  which  certain  can- 
idates  were  recommended  to  the  electors  by 
the  persons  subscribing  that  letter,  and  these 
persons  were  M.  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  Voyer 
aArgenson,  Lafayette,  Benjamin  Constant 

"  As  to  the  means  which  the  Committee  em- 
ploys to  secure  in  each  department 
the  effect  of  its  recommendations,  or  conclided. 
rather  of  its  electoral  iniunctions,  they 
are  no  longer  the  subject  of  doubt  In  every 
place  of  any  importance  there  is  to  be  found 
what  is  cnUed  an  *  Electoral  Committee ;'  the 
members  of  these  are  known  to  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  These  committees  exercise  a  per- 
manent inquisition  over  the  electoral  lists — 
favored  by  the  right  which  the  law  gives  to  a 
third  party  to  interfere  in  the  structure  of  those 
lists.  The  Committee  use  every  possible  effort 
to  get  enrolled  all  of  democratic  principles,  and 
to  exclude  such  as  are  suspected  of  Royalist 
principles.  The  class  of  electors  upon  whom 
these  committees  chiefly  act  are  those  who  owe 
their  suffrages  to  patents  (trades  and  profes- 
sions); it  may  readily  be  conceived  what  a 
powerful  influence  ricn  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, who  are  often  in  the  interest  of  the 
committees,  exercise  over  such  persons.  The 
peasants  in  the  rural  districts  are  equally  at 
the  mercy  of  the  attorneys,  notaries,  and  legal 
men  out  of  office,  by  whom  their  properties  are 
beset,  and  who  naturally  swell  the  ranks  of  op- 
position. In  a  word,  the  representation  has 
become  entirely  subjected  to  external  influences 
of  the  most  dangerous  kind,  and  it  is  no  longer 
in  the  power  of  the  King  without  the  aid  of 
the  Chambers.  The  Ministers  can  do  nothing 
but  remove  all  cause  of  discontent  or  fear  for 
the  future,  by  causing  the  agitation  i  ]\(cinoir, 
excited  by  the  press  and  the  com-  Feb.  1630; 
mittees  to  be  deprived  of  any  real  ^ap-  x.  331, 
foundation."*  ^^• 

Prince  Mcttemich  said,  in  April  1830,  when 
at  Paris^  **  If  I  were  not  Prime  Minister  in  Aua- 
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tria,  I  would  be  a  journalist  here."  In  effect^ 
jg  the  influence  of  the  press  in  France 
Vast  iiiflu-  ^^^  become  such  that  it  was  oroni- 
enceoftbe  potent;  the  ruline  power  had  slipped 
press  in  qj^^  ^f  ^]^q  hands  of  Government 
"°***  and  passed  into  its.  By  means  of 
the  electoral  committees,  which  were  entirely 
at  its  disposal,  they  had  got  the  command  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  nearly  two  thirds  of 
which  was  arrayed  under  the  banners  of  Oppo- 
sition. By  incessant  action  on  the  public  mind, 
they  had  succeeded  not  only  in  directing  but 
in  inflaming  it  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render 
Government,  by  the  means  and  influences  pro- 
vided by  the  constitution,  impracticable.  An 
appeal  to  the  people,  to  extricate  the  Crown 
from  the  meshes  of  the  net  in  which  it  was  en- 
veloped, only  made  matters  worse;  every  suc- 
cessive dissolution  augmented  the  Liberal  ma- 
jority. The  momentary  reaction  produced  by 
the  cnanffe  in  the  Electoral  Law,  introduced  in 
1821,  and  the  success  of  the  war  in  Spain  in 
182S,  had  been  soon  obliterated;  the  colleges 
of  departments  had  fallen  as  much  under  the 
direction  of  the  revolutionary  committees  as  the 
colleges  of  arrondissements;  and  the  press,  act- 
ing upon  the  whole  middle  class  of  society,  in 
which  the  electoral  suffrage  was  vested,  had 
come  to  acquire  the  entire  direction  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  fatal  mistake  of  vesting  the  right 
of  voting  for  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties in  one  ainple  class  of  electors^  and  that  the 
most  democratic  in  the  state,  committed  by  the 
e<mp  d'etat  of  6th  September,  1817,  had  pros- 
trated the  commons  before  the  revolutionary 
party ;  the  great  democratic  creation  of  Peers, 
in  1819,  had  given  it  the  command  of  the  Up- 
per Ilouse.  Deprived  of  its  natural  supporters 
in  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  the  Crown 
was  left  alone  to  maintain  a  contest  with  a 
revolutionary  party,  bent  upon  subverting  the 
throne,  and  wielding  the  greater  part  of  the 
material  and  intellectual  strength  of  the  state ; 
and,  as  if  to  render  the  conflict  utterly  hope- 
lessy  the  Government  was  so  left  when  un- 
1  capeflgue,  ^^^  ^^®  guidance  of  an  ecclesiastical 
TEurope  de-  Camarilla,  whose  rashness  in  adopt- 
puial'avene-  incr  extreme  resolutions  was  equaled 
ment  du  Roi      ^    -       .    .  ,  -  ^ 


Loula  Phi-°  ®"v  ^y  their  total  want  of  prepa- 
lippe,  i.  1 12,  rations  or  foresight  in  can'ying  them 
1»»«  into  execution.* 

The  rancor  with  which  the  whole  Liberal 

Eress  of  France  assailed  the  Polignac 
TBueiiiciiv  Ministry  had  had  no  parallel  even 
hostility  of  in  the  past  annals  of  that  convulsed 
the  press  at  country,  and  it  has  scarcely  had  an 
MU^rtry""  equal  in  subsequent  times.  It  was 
not  the  resolute  determination  of 
men  striving  to  establish  a  principle  or  secure 
an  object ;  it  was  the  fierce  passion  of  a  woman 
set  upon  destroying  a  rival.  The  journals  made 
no  attempt  to  combat  the  measures  of  Govern- 
ment ;  they  did  not  stop  to  inquire  either  what 
they  were,  or  what  they  were  likely  to  be; 
they  directed  their  whole  efforts  to  destroy  the 
men  who  composed  it  Indefatigable  was  the 
industry,  ^reat  the  ability,  unbounded  the  li- 
cense, which  they  exerted  or  permitted  them- 
Aclves  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object  Private 
scandal,  false  accusations,  vilifying  lampoons, 
vere  freely  mingled  with  eloquent  declama- 
tions, heart-stirring  appeals,  and  gloomy  denun- 


ciations of  impending  danger.  In  this  death- 
struggle,  the  greatest  ability,  the  most  tran- 
scendent genius,  was  found  in  the  same  ranks 
with  the  most  base  and  prostituted  talent;  Gui- 
zot^  Benjamin  Constant,  and  Thiers,  poured 
forth  their  eflusions  against  the  Ministry,  day 
after  day,  alongside  of  Paul  Courier,  Dulaure, 
and  other  pamphleteers,  whose  names  have  long 
since  been  forgotten.  There  were  able  writers, 
too,  on  the  Royalist  side,  but  they  had  few 
readers ;  the  people,  as  usual  in  such  conflicts, 
would  peruse  nothing  but  what  fell  in  with 
their  preconceived  opinions;  and  the  great  cir- 
culation of  the  Liberal,  compared  with  the  Roy- 
nlist  journals  proved  decUivelv  to  ,(.  , 
what  an  extent  the  majont\^  of  the  Hjgt.  de  ■ 
more  intelligent  portion  of  the  com-  Louis  Phi- 
munity  had  ranged  itself  in  opposi-  ^'JP^  ^-  "^ 
tion  to  the  Government** 

The  Chambers  met^  on  the  2d  March,  1830, 
and  their  proceedings  were  looked  ^ 
to  with  the  utmost  anxiety  in  every  opening  of 
part  of  France ;  for  every  one  fore-  the  Cham- 
saw  that  the  decisive  struggle  was  JjrLv, 
approaching,  and  that  the  legisla- 
ture would  be  the  theatre  of  the  conflict  The 
deputies  arrived  in  great  number  some  days 
before  from  all  quarters ;  none  who  could  jxw- 
sibly  attend  on  the  day  of  battle  were  absent 
The  whole  pomp  of  royalty  was  ostentatiously 
displa}'ed;  peers  and  commons  were  arrayed 
in  a  dfense  mass  round  the  throne,  which  was 
placed  on  an  elevated  platform,  and  from  which 
the  King  pronounced  the  last  royal  speech  of 
the  Restoration.  lie  dwelt  on  his  amicable  re- 
lations with  all  foreign  powers  save  Algiers, 
which  he  was  resolved  to  punish  for  the  insults 
offered  to  the  French  flag ;  on  the  prosperous 
state  of  the  finances,  which  liad  much  surpass- 
ed expectation,  which  would  enable  him  to 
gratify  his  wishes  by  alleviating  the  public  bur- 
dens. "  The  first  wish  of  my  heart,'^  said  he  in 
conclusion,  *'  is  to  see  France  happy  and  re- 
spected, developing  all  the  riches  <rf  its  terri- 
tory and  its  cultivation,  and  enjoying  in  peace 
the  benefit  of  the  institutions  which  it  is  my 
firm  resolution  to  maintain.  Tlie  Charter  has 
placed  the  public  liberties  under  the  safeguard 
of  the  rights  of  the  Crown ;  those  rights  are 
sacred,  and  my  duty  is  to  transmit  them  unin- 
jured to  my  successors.  Peers  of  France,  depu- 
ties of  the  departmeniSf  I  can  not  doubt  jour 
concurrence  m  effecting  the  good  which  it  is 
my  object  to  bring  about  You  will  repel  with 
contempt  the  perfidious  insinuations  which  ma- 
levolence has  sought  to  propagate.  Sliould 
culpable  manoeuvres  obstruct  my  government, 
which  I  can  not  and  will  not  anticipate,  I  will 

♦  In  April,  1830,  the  following  was  the  circulation  of 
the  Parisian  journals : 

LiBEBAL. 

Constitutionnel 16fi66 

Debats 9.900 

Courier  Fran^ais 5,000 

Le  Temps J.IW 

Globe 1.S53 

Naiionnl PW 

Royalist.  ^  ^- 

Gazette  do  France 9.wJ 

Quotidienne 4,060 

Drapeau  Blanc ^ 

Gazette  des  Cultes J** 

Messa^er  des  Chambres 1'330 

Moniteur 2,606 

Capbpioub,  HUtoire  de  Louis  PkUipptj  1. 113,  note. 
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find  the  means  of  surmoantioff  them  in  my  res- 
olution to  maintain  the  public  peace,  in  my 
lAnn.  Hiflt.  )^^^  confidence  in  the  French,  and 
uii.T ;  Cap!  m  the  love  which  they  have  always 
I.  307,  aoS.  shown  for  their  King." » 
There  was  nothing  which  could  be  the  object 

of  just  criticism  or  attack  in  this 

Totea^oo  the  ®P®®<^** »  ^^^  *^®  Opposition  in  the 

Presidency.    Chamber  of  Deputies  felt  themselves 

•  and  Addrewi  in  such  strengtu  that  they  resolved 

oftbe  Cham-  ^^  commence  hostilities,  and  in  the 

very  outset  hoist  the  signal  of  defi- 
ance Their  strength  appeared  on  the  first 
division  for  the  election  of  a  President;  for  the 
candidate  whom  the  Ministry  supported,  M.  de 
Berbes,  had  only  ItSl,  and  Delatot  125  votes; 
while  Royer-Collard  had  226,  Casimir  Perier 
190,  and  General  Sebastiani  177..  The  King, 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  not  less  than  inclina- 
tion, selected  M.  Royer-Collard  from  the  list 
presented  to  him;  for  not  only  was  he  the  first 
on  the  list,  but  he  had  in  former  days  been 
Rovalist  in  principle,  and  Charles  could  not 
believe  that  he  would  now  prove  un&ithful 
to  the  Crown.  The  Address  prepared  by  the 
eommittee,  and  which  led  immediately  to  the 
rupture  which  followed,  concluded  with  these 
expressions :  "  Sire !  in  the  midst  of  the  unan- 
imous expressions  of  respect  and  affection  with 
which  your  people  surround  you,  there  has  ap- 
peared in  the  minds  of  men  a  aisquictude  which 
disturbs  the  tranquillity  which  France  had  be- 
gnu  to  enjoy,  dries  up  the  sources  of  its  pros- 
perity, and  might,  if  it  continued,  become  fatal 
to  its  repose.  Our  honor,  our  conscience,  the 
fidelity  which  we  have  sworn,  and  which  toe 
urill  alwaif»  preserve^  impose  on  us  the  duty  to 
anvail  to  3-0U  its  cause.  The  Charter,  which 
we  owe  to  the  wisdom  of  your  Majesty's  pre- 
decessor, and  which  your  Majesty  is  so  firmly 
r6iolve4  to  maintain,  consecrates  aa  a  rignt 
the  intervention  of  tlie  country  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  public  interests.  That  intervention 
is  and  ousht  to  be  indirect,  wisely  measured, 
circumscribed  within  narrow  limiU,  which  we 
will  never  permit  to  be  passed ;  but  it  is  not 
tlie  less  real  in  its  results,  for  it  makes  the 
paramount  concurrence  of  the  political  views 
of  tlic  Government  with  the  wishes  of  your 
people  an  iruUsperuuibU  condition  of  the  regular 
march  of  pubno  affaira  Sire!  our  loyalty, 
oar  devotion,  compel  us  to  say  that  that  con- 
currence does  net  now  exist  An  unjust  dis- 
trust of  the  feelings  and  reason  of  th^  French 
is  at  present  the  fundamental  thought  of  your 
Administration.  Your  people  are  afilicted  at 
it,  because  it  is  unjust  toward  themselves;  they 
are  disquieted  by  it,  for  it  is  menacing  for  their 
liberties.  That  distrust  can  never  find  a  place 
in  your  noble  heart  No,  sire  1  Drance  doe»  not 
wish  for  anarchy  any  more  than  you  wish  for 
despotism.  It  is  befitting  that  you  should  have 
the  same  faith  in  its  loyalty  which  it  has  in 
your  Dromises.  Let  the  wisdom  of  your  Ma- 
jesty determine  between  those  who  misunder- 
stand a  nation,  so  calm,  so  faithful,  and  we 
who,  with  a  profound  conviction,  pour  out 
into  your  bosom  the  griefs  of  a  people  jealous 
a  xn.  Hitt.  ^^  ^^^  esteem  and  confidence  of  their 
Tiji.  18, 19;  King.'  The  royal  prerogatives  have 
Lim.  Tiii.  placed  in  your  hands  the  means  of 
i»»j,  I8fl.      insuring  between  the  different  pow- 


ers in  the  state  that  constitutional  harmony, 
which  is  the  first  and  necessary  condition  of 
the  power  of  the  throne,  and  of  the  greatness 
of  France." 

These  words  necessarily  occasioned  a  storm 
in  the  Chamber,  for  they  brought  22. 
out  mildly,  but  fairly  and  manfully.  Debate  on 
the  fundamental  question  at  issue  '***  Address, 
between  the  parties.  This  was  whether  the 
appointment  of  Ministei*s  was  to  be  vested  in 
the  Crown  or  the  Chamber,  or  rather  whether 
the  former  was  to  be  obliged  to  yield  to  a  neg- 
ative imposed  by  the  latter.  This  question,  so 
long  resolved  in  favor  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  England,  and  so  thoroughly  understood  in  par- 
liamentary practice  in  that  country,  was  new  in 
France;  and  the  assumption  of  such  a  power 
on  the  part  of  the  Deputies  appeared  to  many, 
as  probably  it  was  understood  by  themselves, 
as  but  a  step  to  the  entire  direction  of  affairs^ 
and  the  stripping  the  King  of  the  most  import- 
ant of  his  prerogatives — that  of  the  choice  of 
his  responsible  servants.  It  gave  rise,  accord- 
ingly, to  animated  debates  when  the  motion 
was  made  that  the  address  should  be  agreed 
to,  in  which  M.  Berryer  for  the  first  time 
mounted  the  tribune,  and  by  his  en-  j  ^^^^  vui 
ergy  and  eloquence  produced  a  pro-  i87, 188. 
found  impression.^ 

"  The  projected  address,"  said  he,  "  attributes 
the  disquietude  which  prevails  to  ^g 
the  formation  of  a  new  Ministry ;  m.  Dciryer's 
that  is  to  sa3%  an  act  emanating  argument 
from  the  i-oyal  will— the  sole  act  *«^»«'  ^'• 
of  the  executive  power  which  can  not  be  the 
object  of  any  responsibility,  which  is  clearly  a 
discharge  of  the  King's  duty,  and  within  his 
prerogative — ^is  represented  as  the  cause  of  the 
grief  of  a  whole  people.  Send  to  the  King, 
then,  a  great  deputation,  and  say  to  him  at 
once:  *Sire,  the  use  you  have  made  of  your 
prerogatives  disturbs  our  security,  dries  up  , 
the  sources  of  our  prosperity,  and  may  become 
fatal  to  our  repose.  (Loud  murmurs  on  the 
Left)  Your  interruptions,"  continued  he,  ad- 
dressing the  Left,  "do  not  disturb  me;  they 
satisfy  me  that  I  am  right  You  recoil  from 
the  consequences  of  your  own  act  That  as- 
sures me  tliat  the  address,  fraught  with  such 
results^  will  be  rejected.  If  there  is  a  want  of 
respect  in  its  expressions,  there  is  a  violation  of 
the  constitution  in  the  alternative  in  which  it 

§  laces  the  King.  The  Chamber  has  no  right  to 
emand  its  own  dissolution.  There  is  some- 
thing fearful  and  withering  to  the  heart  in  the 
resolution  of  an  Assembly  which  demands  its 
own  ruin ;  which,  betraying  the  confidence  of 
the  electors,  wishes  to  withdraw  itself  from  the 
duties  imposed  upon  it  by  the  country,  and 
which  it  has  to  discharge  alike  toward  the 
Crown  and  the  people.  And  it  is  at  the  very 
moment  when  these  duties  are  most  imperious 
that,  by  a  strange  infatuation,  it  is  proposed  to 
desert  the  post  which  has  been  committed  to 
you. 

"  If  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  inspire  dis- 
trust— if  the  Deputies  are  informed 
of  their  secret  projects,  let  them  re-  continued, 
main  at  their  posts,  watch  over  their 
projects,  and  thwart  them.  What  does  it  sig- 
I  nify,  when  the  rights  of  the  Crown  are  invaded 
I  — ^when  the  King  is  outraged — that  your  ud- 
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drcas  is  filled  with  protestations  of  dcvotioo, 
of  redpect,  and  of  love  ?  What  signifies  it  that 
you  say,  '  The  rights  of  the  King  are  sacred,'  if 
at  the  same  time  you  control  him  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  which  you  have  intrusted  to 
him  ?  What  effect  can  such  a  sad  contrast  have 
but  to  recall  the  mind  to  times  of  fatal  memory; 
to  remind  us  b^  what  steps  an  unhappy  King 
was  conducted,  in  tlic  midst  of  protestations  of 
fidelity  and  love,  to  exchange  for  the  palm  of 
martyrdom  the  sceptre  which  he  had  let  fall 
from  Ills  hand.  I  am  not  surprised  that  the 
framers  of  the  address  should  have  said  that 
they  feel  themselves  *  condemned^  to  hold  such 
lan^age  to  the  King.  And  I  also,  more  oc- 
cupied with  the  future  than  the  resentments 
of  the  past,  feel  that  if  I  should  adhere  to  the 
address,  my  vote  would  forever  weigh  on  my 
conscience  as  a  withering  condemnation. 

"  Whither  are  we  going,  great  God?  Ai-e  we 
to  be  dragged  along  like  slaves  at  the 
Cond^ded.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  power  which  is  called 
public  opinion  ?  If  the  power  of  the 
Crown  consents  to  sink  before  that  influence,  it 
would  no  longer  be  the  Crown ;  it  would  have 
mistaken  its  mission,  neglected  its  duty,  abdi- 
cated its  authority.  A  great  duty  is  reserved 
for  the  Ministry  of  the  8th  August  (Polignac's). 
It  is  called  on  to  consolidate  the  work  of  the 
Kestoration,  to  combat  and  destroy  the  spirit 
of  faction,  to  found  general  unanimity  on  the 
accord  of  religion  and  knowledge,  to  extirpate 
from  our  codes  the  arbitrary  principles  of  the 
Republic  and  the  Empire.  A  Minister  who 
advances  on  such  a  line  can  not  but  meet  with 
the  support  of  the  country.  Have  you  any 
right  to  compel  the  King  to  dismiss  his  Minis- 
ters? Do  you  not  see  Uiat  such  a  pretension 
menaces  our  whole  institutions?  If  it  is  con- 
ceded, what  becomes  of  the  thirteen tli  and  four- 
teenth articles  of  the  Charter?  Where  is  the 
independence  of  the  executive  power  ?  What 
will  remain  of  the  royal  authority  ?  The  King 
will  not  consent  to  tbe  concession  now  demand- 
ed. He  can  not  consent  to  it,  because  his  rights 
are  sacred,  because  he  is  bound  to  transmit 
them  intact  to  his  successors,  because  he  has 
sworn  to  maintain  our  institutions,  and  he  will 
abide  by  his  oath*  His  Ministers  do  not  dis- 
guise from  themselves  the  difiiculty  of  their 
duties;  but,  convinced  of  their  importance, 
they  will  not  fail  in  their  discharge.  He  whoso 
power  has  called  them  to  their  posts  has  alone 
the  right  to  dismiss  theno.  As  long  as  it  seems 
meet  to  him  to  retain  them  in  his  service, 
,  Moniieur,  ^^^Y  ^^^^  continue  faithful  to  it ; 
March 5,1830;  nothing  will  shake  their  resolu- 
An.  Ilist.  xiii.  tion,  nothing  will  wear  out  their 
*^'  ^-  constancy."* 

On  the  other  han(j^  it  was  contended  by  M. 
Guizot,  who,  like  his  great  antogo- 


26. 


and  tho 
Liberals. 


Answer  of  nist»  made  then  his  first  appearance 
M.  Guizot  on  the  parliamentary  arena:  "One 
power  alone  now  makes  itself  felt  in 
France,  and  feels  itself  entirely  at  its 
ease,  and  that  power  is  the  press.  Never,  in 
my  opinion,  was  its  action  more  salutary  or 
necessary.  It  is  it,  and  it  alone,  which  during 
seven  months  has  frustrated  all  designs  against 
our  liberties,  and  disappointed  all  hopes;  but 
that  preponderance  of  the  press  is  fearful,  and 
bespeaks  a  dangerous  and  distressing  state  of 


society.  This  general  perturbation  in  the  state, 
and  in  all  the  constituted  authorities,  is  on  evil 
foreign  to  the  usual  and  healthful  state  of  so- 
ciety, and  it  is  to  it  that  it  behoves  us  to  apply 
a  remedy.  We  are  told  that  France  is  tran- 
quil ;  that  the  public  order  is  nowhere  disturb- 
ed. True:  externally,  peace  is  every  where 
preserved ;  no  reports  disturb  the  general  tran- 
quillity ;  but  does  the  evil  I  have  pointed  out 
exist  the  less  ?  Is  it  less  erave,  less  alarming,  less 
important  in  the  eyes  of  all  serious  or  reflecting 
men  ?  It  is  more  to  be  apprehended  than  many 
riots,  more  serious  than  the  disorders  such  as 
have  for  a  long  time  agitated  England. 

"  Such  open  disorders  are  symptoms  which 
power  can  not  fail  to  recopnize:  it 
IS  un&voidable,  when  they  break  c^n^"„«j 
out^  that  Government  should  become 
aware  of  grievances,  and  endeavor  to  rectify 
thenL  With  us  no  such  warning  exists:  the 
danger,  unknown,  unheeded,  lurks  in  the  bosom 
of  society.  Its  surface  is  tranquil — so  trancjuil, 
indeed,  that  Government  is  tempted  to  believe 
that  the  depths  can  never  be  stirred,  and  itself 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  danger.  Our  words, 
gentlemen,  the  freedom  of  our  words,  is  the 
only  warning  which  power  can  receive  among 
us ;  the  solo  voice  wnich  can  penetrate  to  the 
King,  and  dissipate  his  illusions  Let  us  be- 
wore,  then,  of  weakening  their  force;  let  us 
beware  of  softening  our  expressions ;  let  them 
be  respectful,  even  tender ;  it  is  our  duty  to  be 
so,  and  no  one  has  accused  your  comniittei*  of 
being  awanting  in  that  respect ;  but  let  tliem 
not  be  timid  or  doubtful.  Truth  has  already 
difliculty  enough  to  penetrate  into  the  cabinets 
of  kings ;  let  us  not  send  in  its  light  pale  and 
feeble ;  let  it  be  such  that  it  is  alike  iiDpo^^ible 
to  misunderstand  our  meaning,  and  to  doubt 
the  loyalty  of  our  sentiments. 

"  Tne  fact  is,  that,  in  the  midst  of  nnirersal 
protestations  of  devotion  and  fideli- 
ty, there  exists  a  vogue  disquietude  concluded. 
which  disturbs  the  security  of  the 
country ;  and  that  disquietude  proceeds  from 
the  distrust  which  the  country  entertains  of 
the  present  Ministry,  and  the  reciprocal  dis- 
trust which  the^  Ministers  entertain  of  the 
country.  This  fact  is  notorious;  no  one  can 
deny  it;  it  strikes  every  mind.  So  stronp  is 
this  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  Minieters  of  the 
Crown,  that  it  has  even  entered  into  the  siHcch 
which  they  have  composed  for  the  King.  Ke- 
ciprocally,  the  country  has  no  contidenco  in 
the  Ministers ;  and  it  is  of  tbe  nature  of  njch 
feelings  mutually  to  inflame  each  other.  Ii  is 
impossible  to  conceal,  in  vain  to  disginVe,  that 
there  is  no  sympathy  whatever  between  the 
Ministers  of  tne  Crown  and  the  country.  I'"t 
we  are  living  under  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
of  which  it  is  an  indispensable  condition  that 
a  concurrence  should  subsist  between  the  hiiig 
and  the  majority  in  both  Chambers,  it  i^  in 
vain  to  say  our  attempts  to  restore  such  a  con- 
currence are  an  invasion  of  the  Ko3'ol  jireu'L'fl- 
tive— a  stripping  the  King  of  his  legiiinate 
power.  Sucti  is  neither  the  object  ncr  the 
language  of  the  address,  ^o  attempt  ie  nnule 
in  It  to  dictate  to  the  King  what  shoul  he 
done.  The  existence  of  the  evil  is  only  indi- 
cated, leaving  it  to  his  Majesty  to  apply  the 
remedy  which  his  wisdom  may  dictate.    But 
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vben  the  HmisteTs  of  the  Crown  have  spoken 

in  the  speech  from  the  Throne  of  Force,  it  is 

surely  permitted  to  the  Chamber  to 

iik^s/'Sl  allude  to  the  law.     I  vote  for  the  ad 

'        dress,  and  against  the  amendment."^ 

So  great  was  the  impression  produced  by  the 
S9.  speech  of  M.  Berryer,  who  was  then 
ToteootiM  for  the  first  time  heard  in  the  As- 
■QbjMt.  Bembly,  that  M.  Royer-CoUard  said, 
**This  ia  not  only  an  orator,  but  a  power  which 
has  appeared  among  us."  But  it  was  all  in 
Tain :  the  Opposition  was  too  strongly  rooted 
in  the  Chamber  and  the  country  to  be  over- 
come by  any  reasoning  how  convincing,  any 
eloouence  how  persuasive  soever.  The  address, 
as  It  originally  stood,  was  voted,  and  the 
amendment,  which  was  intended  to  soften  it,* 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  40,  the  npmbers  being 
221  to  181.  That  majority,  considerable  as  it 
was,  did  not  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
real  strength  of  the  Opposition ;  for  80  of  the 
minority  were  detachea  from  their  ranks  by 
the  conciliatory  terms  of  the  amendment  on 
which  the  vote  was  taken,  so  that  the  real 
strength  of  Ministers  was  only  160  out  of  402. 
Thi^  great  majority  was  produced  by  the  de- 
fection of  the  whole  Left  Centre  to  the  Oppo- 
«An  Hist.  ^^^^^  **^^  headed  by  M.  Agier,  a 
Kill.  43, 43;  liberal  Royalist,  who  by  this  defec- 
Lam.  Tiii.  tion  overturned,  in  the  first  result, 
Cu  *^*M4  ^®  throne — ^in  the  last^  the  liberties 
'      *  of  his  country.* 

Ministers  were  thunderstruck  by  this  majori- 
jQ  t}',  which  was  much  larger  than  they 
Ueuures  had  anticipated;  but  they  were  not 
orMiois*  deteiTed  by  it  from  pursuing  the 
tereineoD-  course  which  they  had  adopted. 
B.>i|ueace.  rpj^^y  answered  it  by  the  immediate 
di-imisaal  of  all  the  public  functionaries  who 
had  taken  a  part  in  the  hostile  vote.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  was  M.  Calmon. 
Director-general  of  Registers  and  Domains.  He 
received  bis  conaty  and  his  situation  was  offered 
to  M.  Benyer ;  but  he  replied,  "  I  am  too  young 
as  yet  in  the  Chamber  to  deserve  a  situation, 
and  next  year  I  will  perhaps  deserve  a  higher 
OQo.**  The  place  was  testowed  on  M.  do  Suleau, 
a  yonntj  writer  of  talent  on  the  Royalist  side, 
who  had  the  courage  in  this  crisis  to  ally  him- 
self to  its  fortunes.  But  several  able  men,  es- 
pecially in  the  diplomacy,  hastened  to  resign 
their  offices,  or  declined  uniting  themselves  to 
the  Administration.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  re- 
Bie:ncd  his  situation  as  embassador  at  Rome,  and 
returned  to  literary  poverty  when  he  heard 
that  (Tovernment  were  detennined  to  resist  the 
majority  of  the  Cham})er.  M.  Marccllus,  for- 
merly his  charged* affaires  when  embasi^ador  in 
Lomlon,  refused  the  situation  of  Under-sccre- 
tary  of  State  to  Prince  Polignac;  and  M.  Lam- 

*  The  aniendmant  on  tht;  uddrcsM  proposed,  and  on 
whirl  the  vote  woh  taken,  was  in  these  tcnun : — "  Ce- 
P^n>laat  notre  honneur,  notre  conscience,  la  fidelity  que 
DO'i4  vousavons  juree,  et  quo  nous  tous  gardcrons  tou- 
jourv,  nous  imposent  le  devoir  de  faire  eonnaitrc  a  votre 
Maj-si*,  (iD'au  mdicu  dea  Hrntimcns  unanimcH  de  respect 
•*i  d  uir'^iloa  donl  v«ro  peuplc  vous  entonre,  do  vives 
in.jnieiudeff  ae  sont  manife»iccM  alasuite  dea  changemena 
8ur»enu9  dana  la  drmiere  aeasion.  C'eat  a  la  haute 
%iz  -sHe  de  votro  Maje^tc  de  lea  appr6cier,  ot  d'y  apportcr 
le  rrmede  qu'elle  croira  convenable.  Lea  prerogatives  dc 
la  (Joaronne  placent  dana  aca  mains  auguatca  lea  movcns 
<i'a«iiirer  cette  I^armonie  conatitutionnelle,  auaai  nccca- 
MTc  a  la  force  de  la  Couronne  qu'au  bonheur  de  la 
France.^' — Annuaire  Uutoriquef  xiii.  37,  38. 


artine  declined  a  similar  offer  of  the  direction 
of  foreign  affairs,  from  a  dread  that  a  violation 
of  the  charter  was  in  contemplation.     Polig- 
nac  on  this  occasion  expressed  him-  ,  ^am  viii 
self  in  the  most  earnest  manner  as  ]69,  ig'o:  cap. 
to  no  permanent  violation  of  the  x.  325, 328 ; 
charter   being  in   contemplation,  J'iJji^j'l^ji^^ 
but  only  a  temporary  suspension  d'Outrc 
of  it,  to  secure  its  durability  in  Tonibe,  iz. 
future  times.**  1"^- 

-  It  was  resolved  in  the  Council  that  the  King 
should   receive    the    address,   sur-         g. 
rounded  by  all  the  majesty  of  the  The  King's 
throne,  but  that  he  should  return  a  answer  to 
severe  answer  to  the  deputation.  S^^k^'S**' 
M.  Rover-ColUrd;  as  President,  pre-  ""^^  ^^' 
sented  and  read  it  with  a  faltering  and  moved 
voice;  for  he  was  overwhelmed  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  crisis,  and  the  mild  but  yet  digni- 
fied manners  of  the  King.     Charles  answered, 
when  it  was  concluded,  **  I  have  heard  the  ad- 
dress which  you  have  presented  to  me  in  the 
name  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.     I  had  a 
right  to  reckon  on  the  concurrence  of  the  two 
Chambers  to  carry  out  the  good  which  I  med- 
itated; my  heart  is  grieved  to  hear  from  the 
deputies  of  the  departments  that  such  concur- 
rence is  not  to  be  looked  for.     I  have  announced 
my  resolution  in  my  speech  at  the  opening  of 
session;  that  resolution  is  immovable;  the  in- 
terests of  my  people  forbid  me  to  depart  from 
it     My  Ministers  will  make  known  to  you  my 
intentions."     In  effect,  on  the  follow-  j^„gjj  jg 
ing  daj'^,  in  the  midst  of  an  uucom-  »  An.  Hist, 
nionly  full  house,  the  Minister  of  the  xiii-  44, 49; 
Interior  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pres-  Sj;  ^^^®» 
ident  an  ordonnance   of  the  Kin^,  donnanoe, 
which  prorogued  the  Chamber  until  March  19, 
the  Ist  September  following.*  >^®" 

This  bold  and  decided  step,  which,  like  a  sim- 
ilar measure  resorted  to  by  Charles  32. 
I.  in  England,  was  in  effect  a  declar-  Prorogation 
ation  of  war  against  the  Chamber,  Jjj^^^^jf"*' 
excited  general  surprise;  it  was  not  ge"'rai"agi- 
supposed  the  King  was  capable  of  tation  it  ex- 
so  much  resolution,  or  of  adhering  *^^^^^' 
so  perseveringly  to  one  course  of  policy.  It 
was  foreseen  that  such  a  prorogation,  on  the 
eve  of  a  costly  expedition  to  Algiers,  and  with 
no  provision  for  the  cunent  expenses  of  the  sea- 
son, could  only  be  the  prelude  to  a  dissolution. 
What  a  dissolution  would  lead  to,  in  the  pres- 
ent excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  foresee.  In  effect,  the  Kin^  had 
made  up  his  own  mind  to  go  through  with  all 
the  measures  which  ho  deemed  essential  to  main- 


*  "  Lc  Prince  m'ccrivit  pour  m*appcler  a  Paria,  et  pour 
mo  conflcr  la  direction  dea  afloires  ctran^'cres.  Je  repon- 
dis  en  m'cxcusant  aur  ma  jennesse  el  sur  mon  inaufflaance. 
'  Eh  bien,'  me  dit-il  avec  bonte  et  du  ton  du  reproche, 
'  vous  etea  done  du  nombrc  de  ceux  qui  mc  caiomnient,  en 
m'accuaant  dc  vouloir  renvaraer  lea  instiiutiona  qui  aou- 
ticnnent  a  la  fois  le  irone  el  la  liberie.  Vous  croyez,  done, 
que  je  reve  un  coup  d'etat  V  *  Non,  mon  prince,'  lui  dis- 
je,  '  io  ne  crois  paa  qu'un  coup  d'dtat  aoit  dans  voa 
pcnaeca :  mais  je  croia  qu'un  coup  d'etat  est  dana  la 
fatalite  inevitable  dc  la  position  que  le  Rot  ct  le  Minisicre 
prennent  devant  le  paya.'  M  le  Prince  de  Polignac  alors 
m'entrainant  dans  son  grand  cabinet,  et  se  promenant 
avec  moi  d'un  bout  a  l^autre,  pendant  deux  heures  d'un 
entretien  confidontiei  et  pasaionne,  proteata  avec  energie, 
eyidemment  atncurc,  contrc  toute  pensee  de  rcnveraer  on 
memo  d*att6nuer  la  Charte,  et  me  conjura,  avec  plus  de 
force,  de  croire  en  lui,  et  d'accepter  le  poale  de  conflanoe 
qu'il  me  gardait  dana  aon  Miniatcrc."— Lamabtinb,  viii. 
191. 
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tain  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  the  Cab- 
inet was  so  submissive  to  his  will  that  no  re- 
sistance on  their  part  was  to  be  apprehended. 
"The  Chamber,"  said  he,  "has  played  a  high 
game  in  attacking  my  Crown,  but  I  have  an- 
swered them  as  a  king."  The  Ministers  respect- 
fully proposed  the  question  to  him  whether  he 
should  yield  to  the  injunction  of  the  address, 
and  change  his  Ministry?  "No,"  replied  the 
King;  "that  would  be  a  degi'adation  of  the 
Crown,  and  an  abdication  of  flie  royal  prerog- 
atlva  Besides,  what  ministry  could  come  to 
an  understanding  with  such  a  Chamber  ?  When 
I  wished  to  change  the  Martignac  Ministry, 
whose  concessions,  received  by  ingratitude,  led 
me  to  the  edge  of  the  abyss,  I  consulted  Royer- 
CoUard  as  to  the  men  who  would  be  likely  to 
carry  with  them  a  majority  of  the  Assembly." 
"  None  could  do  so,"  replied  the  statesman,  dis- 
couraged by  the  incoherence  of  the  elements  of 
the  Assembly  over  which  he  presided.  One  of 
the  Cabinet^  when  the  address  was  presented, 
suggested  to  the  King  whether  it  might  not  be 
possible  still  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with 
I  Lam.  viii.  the  Chamber,  and  to  get  a  major- 
192,197;  ityf  ''A  majority  1"  replied  the 
33tf-  A  ^^'  -^^"8  hastily,  revealing  his  secret 
Hist  xUL  thoughts,  "  I  should  be  sorry  to  gain 
46 ;  Lam.  it ;  I  would  not  know  what  to  do 
vm.20i,2oa.  with  it "» 

The  prorogation  of  the  Chamber  was  imme- 
33  diately  followed  by  several  political 

Prosecutions  banquets,  at  one  of  which  M.  Odil- 
against  the  Jon  liarrot  presided  afc  Paris,  where 
press.  every  thing  was  said  that  could  in- 

spire vigor  and  resolution  in  the  Liberal  party. 
No  obstacle  was  thrown  by  Government  in  the 
way  of  these  assemblages ;  but  it  was  otherwise 
with  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  which  had 
now  reached  an  unparalleled  ncight.  Several 
prosecutions  took  place  against  the  leading  Lib- 
eral journals,  particularly  the  National,  the 
OlobCf  the  Nouveau  Journal  de  Paritt,  and  the 
Journal  du  Commerce^  which  were  followed  by 
convictions  and  sentences  of  considerable  sever- 
ity. Alarmed  at  the  menacing  a8j)ect  of  public 
anairs,  the  courts  of  law  now  took  part  with 
the  prosecution  in  these  cases  as  much  as  in  the 
preceding  years  they  had  inclined  to  the  other 
side.  Some  articles  at  the  same  time  appeared 
in  the  Moniteur,  which  disavowed  the  intention 
of  resorting  to  violent  measures  ascribed  to  the 
Government  by  the  Liberals ;  but  they  excited 
little  attention,  and  as  the  Royalist  journals 
continued  not  the  less  strongly  to  inculcate  the 
3  Moniteur,  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  a  coup 
March  29,  d'etat^  the  opinion  became  universal 
j^P^}  *'  that  such  a  measure  was  really  in- 
1830;  Ann.  tended,  and  that  Government  was 
HjBt.  xiii.  only  waiting  for  a  favorable  oppor- 
47, 50.  ^      tunity  for  promulgating  it.* 

During  the  sort  of  interregnum  which  pre- 
vailed  between  the  prorogation  of  the 
Report  of  Chamber  and  the  publication  of  the 
the  Finance  ordonnances,  two  occurrences  took 
Minister,  place,  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  his- 
1830.  tOTY,  from  their  present  importance 

and  their  consequences  in  future 
times.  Tlie  first  of  these  was  a  report  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance  on  the  state  of  the  country, 
dated  15th  May,  1880,  which  threw  the  most 
valuable  light  on  that  momentous  subject,  and 


the  progress  the  nation  had  made  under  the 
Government  of  the  Restoration;  the  second,  the 
expedition  to  Algiers,  not  less  important  to  the 
commercial  and  maritime  interests  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  ultimate  fate  of  Islamism,  and  bal- 
ance of  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan  powers. 

From  the  report  of  the  Finance  Minister  it 
appeared  that  the  population  of  ^ 
France,  which  in  1821  amounted  to  its  tmiMrt- 
30,304,340  souls,  inhabiting  5,886.727  ant  RtaiiKi- 
houses,  the  averace  rent  of  which  icaideiaiiB. 
was  49i  francs  a  house,  and  the  entire  value 
303,832,734  francs,  had  increased  in  1830  to 
31,657,429  souls,  inhabiting  6,396,008  housee,  at 
an  average  annual  value  of  66  fi'ancs,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  884,008,125  francs.  This  exhibited 
an  increase  of  a  third  in  the  average  annual 
value  of  houses  during  those  nine  years,  of  a 
fourt'h  in  their  entire  value,  and  an  mcreose  of 
1,300,000,  or  about  a  thirteenth,  in  the  numbers 
of  the  whole  inhabitants.  But  the  relative  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  rural  and  urban 
dwellings  was  not  less  decisive  as  to  the  com- 
parative advance  in  the  great  divisions  of  soci- 
ety than  the  sum  total  was  of  their  common 
prosperity;  for  in  1821  only  169,810,764  francs 
belonged  to  towns,  and  134,021,980  francs  to 
rural  localities ;  while  in  1830  no  less  than 
211,806,483  francs  arose  from  the  former,  and 
172,201,642  francs  to  the  latter.  With  lJ^^^^J^ 
reason,  the  Finance  Minister  conclud-  du.Mini3ire 
ed  that  this  was  "the  evident  conse-  de  Finance, 
quence  of  the  increase  of  population,  ^^  }^j^^ 
of  the  general  well-being  of  society,  niiem-.May 
and  of  the  numerous  buildings  which  17 ;  Ann.' 
since  1 820  have  been  constructed  upon  ff  *«.*"'' 
allpoints  of  the  territory." '  ' 

Tlie  direct  taxes  exhibited  a  great  increase 
in   all  branches,  especially  those  on      ^ 
houses     and     windows,    during    the  indirect 
same  period.     The  general  result  was  iaxc«  and 
325,000,000  francs  between  the  orig-  f^^^^^^ 
inal  imposition  and  the  cejitima  ad- 
ditionels,  or  local  burdens,  derived  from  the 
direct  taxes.     The  charges  of  collection  were 
16,200,000,  or  6  1-lOth  on  the  total  sum  received 
by  the  treasury ;  and  this  large  snm  was  ob- 
tained after  91,865,000  francs  had  been  remit- 
ted to  the  proprietors  from  the  sums  exigible 
by  law,  by  the  indulgence  of  the  Government. 
llie  increase  was  still  more  marked  in  the  indi- 
rect taxes,  for  they  had  risen,  without  any  new 
burdens  having  been  imposed,  from  168,000,000 
francs,  in  1818,  to  212,000,000  in  1828;  while 
the  charges  of  collection,  which  had  been  18 
per  cent  in  1813,  and  14J  in  1818,  had  been  re- 
duced in  1828  to  12j  per  cent     The  treasury 
exhibited  an  equally  favorable  result;  the  re- 
ceints  were  1,030,782,666  francs  (£41,'20(>,«X0), 
and  the  expenditure  was  1,026,617,152  francs— 
a  state  of  matters  which,  considering  the  large 
military  establishment,  exceeding  200,000  men, 
on  foot  in  the  empire,  and  the  large  ,  Rgnport, 
sum  set  apart  for  the  sinking  fund,  May  15. 
bespoke  in  the  clearest  manner  the  1630:Ann. 
general  well-being  and  prosperity  of  ^**53**"' 
the  country."  ' 

The  details  presented  in  regard  to  the  public 
debt  were  still  more  important^  for 
they  exhibited  in  one  view  the  vast  pubuc  debt, 
benefits  conferred  by  the  Govern- 
n!r7;t  of  the  Restoration,  and  formed,  as  it  were, 


1830.] 

the  testament  bequeathed  by  the  elder  branch 
of  tlie  Bourbons  to  the  country.  The  public 
d«bt,  aceordinff  to  this  statement,  consisted  of 
3,949,553,337  francs  (£158,000,000),  and  the  an- 
nual interest  to  170,328,205  francs  ^£6,800,000). 
The  capital  redeemed  by  the  sinking  fund 
amounted  to  755,402,140  francs,  and  its  annual 
charge  to  37,503,204  francs.  The  annuities 
charged  on  the  treasury,  and  which  were 
divided  among  187,173  parties,  amounted  to 
56,984,196  francs;  and  the  entire  annual  charge 
of  the  debt,  interest  of  capital  sums  and  annui- 
ties, was  322,752,660  francs.  Of  the  pensions 
only  1,826,604  francs  were  civil,  5,986,000  francs 
ecclesiastical,  while  the  military  were  47,643,000 
annually — a  curious  proof  of  now  entirely  the 
resources  as  well  as  inclinations  of  the  French, 
,  Rapnort  *^*™  ^°  peace,  had  run  into  the  pro- 
May  15^  *  fession  of  arras.  Tlie  debt  contracted 
]^(3i);  Ann.  for  the  indemnity  to  the  emigrants, 
m"5i*"**  '*®^''^y  *  fourth  of  the  whole,  was 
included  in  this  enumeration,* 
It  need  hardly  be  said,  after  these  statistical 
39.  details,  that  the  country  had  emi- 
GenTai        nentiy  prospered  under  the  Govern- 

TsT"!!.  ™ent  of  the  Restoration,  especially 
which  pre-     ,      .       ..    ,   ^  j^i'^j.-      ^ 

«a.i.a  in       during  its  later  years ;  and  that  in  no 

ihff  coan-  former  period  had  benefits  so  general 
•'y-  and  important  been  conferred  upon 

all  classes  of  society.  Under  the  Government 
of  it3  ancient  Kinzs,  since  the  year  1822 — that 
is,  during  a  period  of  only  eight  years — the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  France  had  increased  50 
p«r  cent,  and  the  tonnage  of  the  shipping 
nearly  25  per  cent*  The  annual  value  of 
agricultural  production  over  the  whole  king- 
dom had  risen  to  945,353,962  francs,  drawn 
from  12,639,773  arable  hectares  (30,800,000 
acres),  being  at  the  rate  of  72  francs  per  hec- 
tire,  or  nearly  18a  an  acre.  The  difference 
between  this  average  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce and  that  of  Great  Britain,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  advance  in  industry  and  prosperity 
made  in  France  during  the  Restoration,  is  very 
remarkable,  for  the  average  value  of  agricul- 
>  Statistique  tnral  produce  per  acre  in  this 
de  1^  France  country  has  never  been  estimated 
u^riculture),  }yy  competent  observers  at  less 
Tableau  o.       ^^^^  ^^  sterling  per  acre.» 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  while  the  pros- 

39.         perit]^  of  the  country  had  increased 

Gen>n^       in  this  prodigious  ratio  during  the 

pnMjv-rity    Restoration,  its  discontents  had  fully 

aii.Jd.MCon-  ijgp^.  p^^Q  ^^^^  jj.^  ^^^  ^y^gy  jjjj^  QQ^ 

reached  the  highest  point  at  the  very 
time  when  the  well-being  of  the  people  was 
mo,t  universal  and  conspicuous.     The  smiling 
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•  Table  suowi.'vo  the  Exports,  Imports,  and  Ton- 
9KOK  or  France  during  the  undermentioned 

VCARS. 


V-»r^ 

Import!. 

Ezporti. 

TomiAfrA  out 
and  in. 

Pratica. 

Pranea. 

1^22 

426,179,103 

385,168,711 

1,351,681 

J      1^-23 

361,828,242 

390,754,431 

1,389,423 

\y^i\ 

454,861,597 

440,541,901 

1,494,424 

'      l-'S 

533,622,393 

667,21)4,114 

1,499,156 

lH2ii 

504,728,610 

560,508,769 

1,687,872 

1H27 

565,804,228 

602,401,276 

1,614.833 

1»?28 

607,677,321 

609.922,633 

1,661,584 

1N23 

616,353,397 

607.818.643 

1,640,494 

1S30 

638,338.433 

572,664,064 

1,638,593 

^Siatutupu  de  la  France  (Commerce  Exterieur)^  13, 14. 
Vol.  IL— L 


aspect  of  the  fields,  the  busy  aotivity  of  the 
commercial  towns,  the  animation  of  the  sea- 
ports, the  splendor  and  increasing  edifices  of 
the  capital,  were  equaled  only  by  the  general 
discontent  and  sullen  disloyalty  which  per- 
vaded these  scenes  of  prosperit}'  and  happi- 
ness. What  was  still  more  remarkable,  the 
classes  among  whom  the  discontent  was  the 
greatest,  were  the  very  ones  which  had  been 
most  largely  benefited  by  the  government  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  most  severely  crushed  by 
tliat  which  had  preceded  it.  The  proprietors, 
altogether  excluded  from  participation  in  the 
government  under  the  despotism  of  Napoleon, 
had  been  let  into  a  large  share  of  it  under  that 
of  the  Restoration,  were  generally  averse  to 
their  benefactors,  and  sighed  for  the  return  of 
their  t^'rants.  The  burgher  class,  reduced  al- 
most to  nullity  during  the  latter  years  of  tbe 
Empire,  had  prospered  immensely  under  the 
pacific  reign  of  the  Bourbons,  and  from  ita 
infiucnce  in  the  elections  had  well-nigii  got  the 
government  of  the  state;  and  it  was  all  but 
unanimous  against  the  Government  which  had 
fostered  and  protected,  while  it  worshiped  the 
memory  of  that  which  had  insulted  and  ruined 
it  Tlie  **  avocats*'  were  the  special  object  of 
hatred  and  obloquy  with  Napoleon,  the  '*  ideo- 
logues" were  to  liim  a  perfect  horror,  and  the 
press  was  retained  by  him  in  the  closest  fetters* 
while  all  these  classes  had  been  in  an  especial 
manner  cherished,  protected,  and  admitted  to 
almost  unlimited  power  by  the  Bourbon  Gov- 
ernment; and  the  only  return  they  made,  liko 
the  serpent  in  the  fable,  which  the  husbandman 
warmed  in  his  bosom,  was  to  turn  round  and 
sting  their  benefactor.  This  memorable  ex- 
ample proves  the  fallacy  of  the  opinion  gener- 
ally entei-taincd,  that  no  disturbances  arc  to  be 
regarded  as  serious  if  the  material  comforts  of 
the  people  are  duly  attended  to,  and  of  the 
truth  of  the  distinctions  drawn  in  a  former 
work  between  troubles  originating  in  real  griev.- 
ances,  which  may  be  expected  to  be 
alleviated  by  tlieir  renioval,  and  1^;*^^^"* 
such  as  arise  from  the  thirst  for  po-  Louis  Phi- 
litical  power,  which  are  only  m-  Hppc,  i.  250, 
creased  by  such  comforts  as  tend  to  ^^ '  ^^*^''  ^ 
increase  the  pugnacious  propensities  iu,^i52f' 
of  the  people.* 

The  other  event  which  occurred  at  this  period 
was  the  expedition  to  Algiers,  which  40. 
gave  a  lasting  settlement  on  the  Expedition 
African  shores  to  th.e.  French  arms,  «o  Algiers, 
and  was  the  third  of  the  great  shocks  which 
were  given  in  this  century  to   the   Ottoman 

f)ower.  This  diminutive  state,  which  had  so 
ong  withstood  all  the  hostility  of  the  European 
powers,  and  exercised  its  hostility  almost  with- 
out opposition  on  their  subjects,  had  eluded 
the  resolution  of  the  European  powers  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  to  terminate  the  making  of 
slaves  by  the  states  of  Barbary,  and  had  con- 
tinued to  exercise  on  other  nations  the  acts  of 
piracy  which  had  been  stopped  as  to  the  En- 
glish ny  the  victory  of  Lord  Exmouth  in  1816. 
Its  defenses  on  the  sea-side  had  been  materially 
augmented  since  the  terrible  bombardmen* 
which  they  then  underwent,  and  the  mole  aiid 
sea  batteries  were  in  a  situation  to  bid  defiance 
to  the  most  formidable  attack  from  naval  forces. 
But  the  land  defenses  had  not  been  equally  at- 
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tended  to;  and  aa  the  French  were  determined 
t9,  assert  the  honor  of  their  flag,  and  emanci- 
pate themselves  from  a  disgraceful  tribute  to 
barbarians  as  the  English  had  done,  the  Gov- 
•nunent  resolved  on  an  attack  in  the  rear  with 
land  forces.  As  the  town  was  situated  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  and  eutirel}^  commanded,  like 
Genoa,  by  the  heights  in  its  rear,  which  were 
not  defended  by  any  adequate  fortificatioDS, 
there  was  good  reason  to  expect  that  they  might 
>  Lam  via  ^®  mastered  by  a  vigorous  attack, 
908,  3M ;  &nd  the  city  taken  without  any  fur- 
Ann.  Hist,  ther  resistance  than  a  combat  in  the 
»tt»-»3.M-    open  field.* 

The  pretense  of  the  rapture  with  Algiers  was 
4]  a  dispute  about  a  sum  of  2,000,000 

Oraoods  of  francs  (£80,0001  which  was  owing 
tftip  quarrel  by  some  Frencn  merchants  to  the 
2?nJiotr*  ^^7  «^  Algiers  for  grain,  on  the  oc- 
Uoos  witii  casion  of  which  the  Dey  had  given 
Bngiaod  on  a  slight  tap  to  the  French  consul 
Hiesuluoct.  ^j|.jj  ^  fgn  which  he  held  in  his 
Ikmd,  in  presence  of  the  other  European  en- 
Toya.  Prince  Polignac,  who  was  thirsting  for 
9^  pretext  to  illustrate  his  administration  by 
•ome  brilliant  exploit^  and  was  desirous  of  ex- 
oitinff  the  army  by  success  on  the  eve  of  a  civil 
conflict,  seized  with  alacrity  on  this  insult  to 
demand  reparation ;  and  as  the  Dey,  with  char- 
acteristic Mohammedan  obstinacy,  refused  to 
make  any,  orders  were  given  to  prepare  an  ex- 
pedition, composed  of  land  and  sea  forces,  on  a 
great  scale  at  Toulon.  The  intelligence  of  these 
preparations,  and  of  the  magnitude  of  the  scale 
on  which  they  were  made,  excited  the  alarm 
of  the  English  government,  which,  ever  since 
tile  expedition  of  Napoleon  to  Egypt  in  1798. 
had  felt  the  utmost  jealousy  of  any  warlike  pre- 
parations on  the  part  of  the  French  in  the  Med- 
iterranean. Lord  Aberdeen,  in  the  most  earnest 
manner,  required  explanations  from  Prince  Po- 
lignac, who  long  eluded  the  demand,  by  an- 
swering that  they  were  intended,  like  those  of 
the  English  in  1816,  only  to  obtain  reparation 
from  the  Algerines,  and  not  to  make  any  per- 
manent settlement  or  conquest  in  the  country. 
The  English  government  was,  or  professed  to 
be,  satisfied  with  these  explanations, 
357339-  '^^^  ^^®  preparations  for  the  expe- 
Ann.  Hist,  dition  went  on,  if  not  with  the  ap- 
xUl.  66, 09 ;  probation,  at  least  without  the  open 
Igc.lv.  419,  resistance,  of  the  Cabinet  of  fct 
^^'  James's.'* 

Accordingly  the  French  government  in  the 
whole  of  April  pursued  their  preparations  not 

*  "  My  Lord— Le  retard  mis  par  le  jnraTemement  Fran- 
cois, a  donner  sur  aes  intentions  ulterieurea  relativement 
a.AJger  des  explicationa  plus  preciaes  el  plus  offlciellca,  a 
cause  if>  une  grande  gurprise.  Lea  promesses  deM.de 
Polignac  a  cet  eyard  ont  et6  ai  n-6quente8  et  si  positivea 
qac  Ic  gouvemement  de  sa  Majeste  ne  pent  comprendre 
encore  Ics  motifa  d'un  pareil  delal  II  faut  le  dire,  cette 
aflUire  commence  &  prendre  nne  toumure  facheuse,  et  par 
dvciller  de!*i  aouppona  qui  d'abord  etaient  bien  eloignea  de 
notre  pensee."— L«  Comte  d*ABERDBBM  a  Lord  Stuart 
DB  Rothesay,  Ambaxsadnir  Anglais  a  Paris,  4  May, 
1830 ;  Capbpioub,  Histoire  de  la  Restauration,  x.  358. 
On  being  pressed  to  declare  his  ulterior  intentions  aa  to 
Algiers,  the  French  writers  declare  Prince  Polignac  an- 
swered to  the  English,  with  becoming  apirit,  *'  La  France 
insultee  ne  demanderait  le  sccours  de  personne  pour  ven- 
ger  son  injure,  et  elle  n'anrait  besoin  de  personne  pour 
ce  qu'elle  aurait  a  ftiire  de  sa  nouvelle  conquete.*'— Con- 
tidiratkms  sur  le  Regence  d' Alger,  142,  par  M.  le  Baron 
LucHBsiKi  DB  St.  Demis.— AiiniMire  Bistorimu,  xiU. 
71,  note. 


only  at  "toulon,  but  at  Brest,  Havre,  and  Chei^ 
bourg,  with  the  utmost  vigor.  The 
Duke  d*Angottl4me  in  person  super-  j(,-^fi-j^ 
intended  the  armament  at  the  hrst  oriSeeipe. 
of  these  harbors ;  and  with  such  ac-  dition,  and 
tivity  were  they  carried  on,  that  by  **■  dcp«rt- 
the  3d  May  the  whole  was  assem-  *^' 
bled  at  Toulon  ready  for  sea.  The  land  and 
sea  forces  were  both  immense.  The  former 
consisted  of  three  divisions,  mustering  in  all 
37,600  combatants,  with  180  pieces  of  artillery, 
most  of  them  of  heav]^  calibre :  the  latter  of  11 
sail  of  tlie  Ime,  23  frigates,  70  smaller  veefela, 
377  transpoi-ts,  and  230  boats  for  landing  the 
troops.  The  magnitude  of  these  forces.  Tihich 
much  exceeded  those  employed  in  the  far-famed 
expedition  of  Napoleon  to  Egypt  thirty  years 
before,  conveyed  a  striking  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  strength  and  resources  of  France 
had  increased  during  the  peace  and  repo&e  of 
the  Restoration.  The  vast  accumulation  of 
forces  in  Toulon,  the  crowds  of  soldierp,  puns, 
and  brilliant  uniforms  in  the  streets,  the  sjilen- 
did  spectacle  of  the  squadron  which  covered 
the  bay  with  its  sails  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  filled  every  breast  with  enthusiasm,  and 
multitudes  flocked  from  all  qiiartei-s  to  behold 
the  magnificent  armament.  The  command  uas 
solicited  by  Maimout ;  but  Prince  Polignac  be- 
stowed it  m  preference  on  Bourmout,  Uie  Min- 
ister at  War,  who  was  thus  withdrawn  fiom 
the  direction  at  Paris  at  the  most  critical  pe- 
riod of  the  monarchy.  The  embarkation  \,tA 
completed  on  the  11th  May,  amidst  the  cheers 
of  an  immense  multitude  of  specta-  ]Kay  n. 
tors ;  and  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  in-  i  Ann.  ilirt. 
toxicated  with  the  splendor  of  the  x"»."^o  "5; 
spectacle,  returned  to  Paris  with  the  g^an" 
assurance  that  "all  is  safe  with  an  Lac.iT.4SS, 
army  animated  with  such  a  spirit,"*  423. 

Contrary  winds,  however,  detained  the  fleet 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Bay  of        ^3 
Palroa  tilf  the  10th  June,  when  it  Landing  at 
again  set  sail,  and  hove  in  sight  of  Sidi-Finich, 
Algiers  on  the  13th  of  that  month.  nearAlgicra. 
By  the  advice  of  two  junior  captains,  who  alone 
had  declared  a  landing  practicable,  when  all 
the  senior  officers  had  said  it  could  not  be  at- 
tempted, the  fleet  was  directed  to  the  penineuU 
of  Sidi-Ferueh,  situated  at  five  leagues 
from  the  capital,  where  the  disembark- 
ation  was  eifected  with  surprising  order  and 
celerity  on  the  two  following  days.    At  first 
no  enemies  were  to  be  seen ;  but  ere  lo^ig  the 
invaders  were  surrounded  by  fifteen  thousand 
active  and  intrepid  horsemen,  who,  although 
repeatedly  repulsed  from  the  masses  of  . 

the  troops  by  the  fire  of  the  squares, 
batteries,  and  ships,  hovered  incessantly  round, 
cut  off  detached  bodies  and  stragglei's,  and  pre- 
vented all  predatory  expeditions  or  foraging 
parties  beyond  the  range  of  their  guns.  Great 
difliculty  was  at  first  experienced  in  getting 
water;  out  on  the  16th,  a  violent  etonn,  ac- 
companied by  torrents  of  rain,  came  on,  and 
after  that  the  soldiers  found  water  ever}*  w  here 
in  the  sand,  by  digging  a  few  feet  beneath  the 
surface.  Constant  skirmishes  and  frequent  com- 
bats went  on  for  some  days,  but  at  length  the 
forces  on  both  sides  being  collected,  and  i''<? 
French  solidly  established  on  the  coast,  with  .-H 
their  guns  and  stores^  both  parties  prepared  f«>r 
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a  decisive  conflict  The  Turks  and  Arabs  con- 
sisted of  forty>five  thousand  men,  for  the  most 
part  admirable  cavalry;  and  their  camp  was 
sitaated  on  a  strong  position  on  the  neck  of  tiie 
promontory,  within  cannon-shot  of  the  French 
aJranced  posts,  and  barring  their  further  prog- 
r^s  into  the  interior.  The  French  had  full 
thirty  thousand  effective  men  in  the  field,  aiTned 
>Anii  Biat.  ^^^  equipped  in  the  best  possible 
xiii.  75, 81 ;  manner,  animated  with  the  very 
Lac.  )▼.  435,  higliest  spirit,  and  supported  by  a 
*^'-  hundred  guns.^ 

At  daybreak  on  the  19th,  the  Mussulmans 
^^  descended  from  their  position,  and 

Bauieor  advanced  toward  the  invaders' 
Sidi-Femch.  lines.  Tlie  French  infantry,  like 
Jaoflld.  jjjg  English  archers  at  Azmcour, 
bad  put  rows  of  stakes  with  the  points  out- 
ward toward  the  enemy,  to  break  the  violence 
of  the  shock  of  such  formidable  bodies  of  horse; 
and  the  troops,  stationed  directly  behind  them, 
stood  with  their  muskets  in  .their  hands^  three 
deep,  ready  to  receive  them  with  a  rolling  fire 
Tlie  Osmanlis  advanced  with  loud  cries  and  the 
utmost  impetuosity ;  and  such  was  the  vigor  of 
the  onset,  that  in  many  places  they  broke  fair- 
ly through  both  the  stakes  and  the  lines,  and 
the  sabres  of  the  Bedouins  were  seen,  in  the 
centre  of  the  bivouacs,  in  close  conflict  hand  to 
hand  with  the  European  bayonet.  The  battle 
seemed  more  than  doubtful,  when  Bourmont, 
who  had  the  eye  of  a  great  general,  brought  for- 
ward his  reserves  out  of  the  camp,  and  charged 
the  assailants  in  flank,  when  disordered  in  pur- 
suit; while  the  broken  infantry,  re-forming  in 
the  rear,  advanced  again  with  a  rolling  fire 
against  the  Turks,  now  engaged  with  their  as- 
sailants in  flank.  The  double  shock  proved  de- 
cisive. Tlie  Osmanlis  were  driven  back  in  con- 
fu^on ;  and  the  French,  preceded  by  their  gims, 
which  poured  in  grape  on  the  rctretiting  mass 
,  Ann  HIrt  ^^^  prodigious  rapidity,  succeeded 
xiti.  »i,  85;'  J"  entering  the  enemy's  camp  pell- 
Lac.  it.  496;  meli  with  the  fugitives,  and  made 
Cap.  X.  300,  themselves  mastei*s  of  their  cannon, 
ammunition,  and  baggage.' 
When  the  Turks,  who  in  the' first  instance 
..  hnd  made  an  orderly  retreat,  and 

Secondvie-   replied  vigorously  to  the  fire  of  the 
tory  oftJM     pursuers,  saw  their  camp  and  guns 
J''^'"*^^*         taken,  they  were  seized  with  a  uni- 
""*  versal  panic,  and  disperbcd  on  all 

BJiIe&  Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
alK>ve  three  thousand,  while  that  of  the  French 
did  not  exceed  five  hundred — so  decisive  a  su- 
periority had  the  skill  aud  discipline  of  the 
Europeans  acquired  over  the  most  formidable 
forces  of  the  desert.  It  was  the  fire  of  the 
gtins  on  their  dense  masses  which  produced  so 
great  a  loss  to  the  Arabs.  For  some  days  after 
this  great  victory  Bourmont  remained  quiet, 
strengthening  his  position,  completing  the  dis- 
embarkation of  his  heavy  artillery,  and  clear- 
ing out  an  old  Roman  road,  protected  by  block- 
houses, for  their  conveyance  to  the  ramparts  of 
Algiers.  Gradually  the  Mussulmans  recovered 
from  their  consternation ;  and  having  engaged 
in  several  skirmishes,  in  which  their  light  horse- 
men asserted  the  superiority  over  the  European 
— which  since  the  days  of  Hannibal  they  nave 
invariably  maintained — ^and  received  consider- 
able reinforcements^  ventured  on  a  general 


attack  on  the  French  camp.  Twenty  thousand 
men,  for  the  most  part  mounted  on  j„^24. 
hardy  steeds,  advanced  to  the  attack, 
with  loud  shouts  and  the  utmost  intrepidity. 
But  the  divisions  Borthezene  and  Loverad 
moved  out  of  the  trenches,  as  they  iipproached^ 
in  the  same  order,  and  with  the  same  success, 
as  on  the  19th.  The  terrible  fii^e  of  grape^ 
issuing  from  the  suns  between  the  columns^ 
threw  the  enemy  into  disorder,  and  they  wersf 
soon  hurled  back  in  utter  confusion,  and  pur- 
sued two  leagues  with  gt*eat  loss.  In  this  pur- 
suit, Amadie  de  Bourmont,  son  of  i  ^nn.  TTist. 
the  commander-in-chief,  fell  at  the  xiii.  89,  00 ; 
head  of  his  company  of  grenadiers,  i*<^-  »^-486| 
while  gloriously  following  up  the  ad-  Dispatch, 
vantage  which  his  Intrepidity  had  in  June  26, 
a  great  degree  contributed  to  gain.^  '8^0. 

Nothing  now  could  prevent  the  approach  of 
the  Frencn  to  Algiers ;  and  although  49, 
their  advance  was  seriously  impeded  Commeneei^ 
by  the  light  troops  of  the  Arabs,  who  JJfJ".^''  '^* 
disputed  every  tenable  position,  and  Algiers^aad 
impeded  every  movement,  yet  they  fall  of  the 
gradually  drew  neor,  and  ground  Emperor's 
was  opened  before  the  town  on  the  ^^' 
80th  June.  The  attack  was  directed,  in  the  first- 
instance,  against  the  Emperor's  Fort,  a  quad- 
rangular fortification  erected  on  the  ground 
occupied  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  three  hun- 
dred j'ears  before,  when  engaged  in  his  calam- 
itous attack  on  Algiei^s.  This  fort  was  perched 
on  the  summit  of  the  plateau  which  surmounted 
the  town,  and  in  consequence  commanded  every 
part  of  it.  The  batteries  were  armed  on  thtf 
3d,  and  the  fire  opened  on  the  4th  July.  .  . 
Never,  except  on  occasion  of  Lord  Ex-  ' 
mouth's  attack  in  1816,  hod  such  a  cannonade' 
been  heard  on  the  African  shores.  The  ships 
of  the  line  approached  the  mole,  and  attempted 
to  distract  the  attention  of  the  enemy  by  an 
incessant  fire  on  the  sea  defenses;  while  the 
land  batteries,  armed  with  a  hundred  guns  of 
heavy  calibre,  thundered  with  extraordinary 
vigor  on  the  ramparts  of  the  Emperor's  Fort. 
The  Algerines  replied  with  the  utmost  intrepid- 
ity from  above  three  hundred  guns,  and  the 
town,  enveloped  both  on  the  land  and  sea  side 
in  flames  and  smoke,  resembled  the  crater  of  t^ 
huge  volcano  suddenly  burst  forth  on  the  side 
of  the  hill.  But  notwithstanding  the  courage 
and  constancy  of  the  Mussulmans,  the  superior 
fire  of  the  besiegers  soon  made  itself  felt.  Th^ 
Algerine  guns  one  by  one  were  dismounted; 
huge  breaches  began  to  yawn  in  the  ramparts  J 
the  gunners  were  in  ^eat  part  killed  or  w^ound* 
ed,  and  at  length  driven  from  their  batt<'ries;. 
the  survivow  sought  refuge  in  a  great  tower 
which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  fort  But  here 
a  frightful  catastrophe  awaited  them.  In  the 
midst  of  a  terrific  cannonade,  a  loud  explosion 
was  suddenly  heard;  the  sides  of  the  towci^ 
were  seen  to  gape,  an  immense  column  of  smoke 
issued  from  its  summit,  which  rose  to  the  height 
of  above  five  hundred  feet;  and  immediately 
after  the  walls  fell,  and  a  mass  of  ruins,  dis- 
mounted guns^  and  dead  bodies,  a  Ann.  Hist* 
alone  showed  where  the  building  xiii.  92,tf3; 
had  stood.  Nothing  dismayed  by  the  42^5^:^'^^^* 
fearful  spectacle,  the  French  grena-  pgche  do  M. 
diers  rushed  through  the  wreck  to  Bourmont, 
the  assault,*  and  before  a  few  min-  ^^V  5,1830. 
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tites  were  over  they  were  entirely  in  possession 
of  the  Emperor's  Fort 
The  Dey,  who  had  flattered  himself  with  the 
47,  hope  that  this  sti'ODghold  would  aiTest 
Fall  of  the  enemy  until  the  rainy  season  set  in, 
Algiers,  when  their  attack  would  of  necessity  be 
^  suspended,  was  seized  with  the  utmost 
eonsternation  when  he  beheld  it  carried  amidst 
such  circumstances  of  horror  by  the  besiegers, 
and  their  troops  in  possession  of  a  commanding 
position,  from  which  bombs  and  cannon-shot 
reached  every  part  of  the  city.  Passing,  in  the 
true  Mussulman  spirit,  from  the  height  of  con- 
fidence to  the  depuis  of  despair,  he  immediately 
prepared  to  submit^  and  before  two  hours  were 
over  the  white  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  ram- 
parts. It  was  attempted  to  obtain  more  favor- 
able terms,  and  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the 
conquerors  by  ample  concessions,  without  aban- 
donme  the  national  independence.  But  the 
French  government  had  resolved  on  a  perma- 
nent acquisition.  Marshal  Bourmont  received 
the  Algerine  envoy  seated  amidst  the  ruins  of 
the  Emperor's  Fort,  surrounded  by  his  whole 
staff;  the  English  consul  in  vain  offered  his 
mediation;  and  at  leneth  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Bey  should  surrender  Algiers,  with  all  its 
forts  and  warlike  stores,  but  be  permitted  to 
retire  wherever  he  chose  in  safety,  with  his 
wives,  children,  and  whatever  belonged  to  him 
personally ;  and  that  the  lives  and  propert}'  of 
all  the  inhabitants  should  be  respected.  On 
the  following  day  the  gates  were  surrendered, 
and  the  French  army,  in  ereat  pomp,  with  their 
artillery  in  front,  entered  the  city.  The  fruits 
of  the  conquest  were  great  beyond  example, 
and  much  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
the  conouerors.  In  the  treasury  were  found 
gold  ana  silver  to  the  amount  of  48,500,000 
francs  (£1,940,000),  the  accumulated  fruits  of 
several  centuries  of  piracy ;  and  on  the  walls 
and  ships  of  war  were  1542  pieces  of  artillery, 
of  which  677  were  bronze  guns  of  the  most  ap- 
proved cbnstruction.  The  entire  value  of  the 
spoil  was  65,684,000  francs,  besides  nearly  as 
much  more  in  houses,  which  belonged  to  the 
government^  and  passed  to  the  conquerors.  Sel- 
dom had  spoil  so  mighty  attended  success  in 
war;  but  the  French  soldiers  found  a  still  more 
precious  recompense  for  their  toils  in  the  grate- 
tul  tears  of  the  crews  of  the  brigs  Sil^ne  and 
TAventura,  which  had  been  liberated  with 
many  others  from  slavery  by  their  conquest. 
» Ann.  Hist.  The  total  loss  of  the  victors  was  2300 
ziii.  97,  98:  men,  of  whom  600  were  killed,  and 
J*^;  *!•  ^*  they  enhanced  the  lustre  of  their  con- 
moni'B  D6-'  qnest  by  religiously  observing  the 
p^cbe,  July  capitulation,  and  respecting  the  lives 
6, 1830.  and  property  of  the  inhabitants.^ 
Algiebs,  which  thus  Veil  under  the  French 
48.  dominion,  and  became  a  lasting  £u- 
Statiatics  of  ropean  settlement  on  the  coast  of 
Algiers.  Africa,  has  a  territory  subject  to  its 
influence,  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
contained  ten  millions  of  inhabitants,  but  was 
now  thinly  peopled  by  seven  or  eight  hundred 
thousand  souls,*  composed  chiefly  of  Bedouin 


*  They  were  thus  clasaed  :— 
Turka  and  janizaries      8000  I  Bedouin  Arabs. . .  120,000 

Their  children 32,000    Atlas  tribes 200,000 

Moors 400,000  I  Jews 20,000 

■"AnnMaire  Hiatorique^  xiii.  82. 


Arabs  and  Moors,  with  an  intermixture  of  Jews, 
Turks,  and  Europeans.  In  1838,  when  a  cen- 
sus of  the  population  was  taicen,  and  the  limits 
of  the  Flench  dominion  had  been  finally  bcI- 
tled  by  the  capture  of  Constanttne,  a  stroiigholtl 
of  great  importance  in  th^  interior,  it  was  lound 
that  the  European  population  in  tlie  capital  and 
dependent  cities  amounted  to  20,078  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  Asiatic  and  African  to  29,4 bf — ^a 
disproportion  by  no  means  great,  and  notliing 
to  that  which  obtains  in  Calcutta,  Kadmis  and 
the  other  cities  in  British  India.  The  K*il  is 
in  many  places  extremely  rich,  and  peculiarly 
adaptea  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that,  even  under  all  the  oj)- 
])ressions  of  Mohammedan  misrule  and  Arab 
depredations,  there  wns  sold  in  Algiers  of  native 
growth  81,994  hectolitres  of  wheat  and  barley, 
equivalent  to  180,000  quartei'S.  In  ancient 
limes,  as  is  well  known,  Libya,  with  Fgyi»t  and 
Mcily,  was  the  granary  of  the  Roman 'empire, 
and  Ihe  interiiiplion  of  its  commerce  on  oeea- 
sion  of  the  revolt  of  Gildo  brought  the  enpital 
to  the  straits  of  famine.  ^  feelingly*  deplored  in 
the  beautiful  lines  of  Claudian.*  The  revenue 
wns  only  2,273,000  francs,  including  5OO,iKJ0 
francs  of  tribute  from  European  poweis,  dis- 
guised under  the  name  of  consular  presents; 
po  little  had  human  industiy  developed  the 
boundless  gifts  of  nature.  >otwilhstanding  its 
natural  riches,  however,  this  valuable  acqui- 
sition has  proved  of  little  real  value  to  France; 
its  revenue  has  never  approached  its  expendi- 
ture ;  the  native  population  Ims  never  bten  ar- 
rayed in  its  dcfenbc ;  and  the  govern-  ,  jstRtisquc 
ment  is  maintained  solely  by  seventy  d'Aigtne, 
thousand  French  troops,  more  than  i.  l-T,  IW; 
double  the  number  of  the  English  ^^^\l%\ 
soldiei's  who  ever  clustered  round  Baron' 
the  standards  of  Great  Britain  on  the  Inchoiui, 
boundless  plains  of  Ilindostan.*       _    ^**'^'  |^'' 

Tliis  iuipoi'tant  expedition,  which  was  likely 
to  have  so  important  an  effect  on  49. 

the  destinies  of  France  and  of  the  Secret  nprec- 

world,  was  not  undertaken  by  the  '""ii^Jl'.'^r 
-,  •    ^  1.       -.i       I  Bja  for  ex  lend- 

rreiieh  Government  without  ex-  ing  the  Frtnch 
tensive  projects  for  the  future,  frontier  10  the 
and  the  promise  of  powerful  sup-  Rhine, 
port  for  the  present  It  was  the  first  of  a  series 
of  measures  intended  to  revive  the  militanr 
spirit  of  the  French  nation,  to  restore  iti>  eonn- 
dence  in  itself,  to  bind  anew  the  people  to  the 
sovereign  by  the  strong  tics  of  national  gloiy, 
and  to  turn  their  passions  from  social  strng({les 
to  national  objects.  It  was  intended  to  follow  it 
up  by  the  advancing  the  frontier  to  the  lihine-- 
a  project  which  Chateaubriand  confesses  in  his 
Memoirs  he  had  long  cherished,  and  vould  ere 
this  time  have  carried  out  if  .he  had  remained 
in  power,  and  which  had  remained  a  secret  but 


*  "Advenio  supplox,  non  ut  procuhtl  Araxcm 

Consul  ovans,  nostrvve  prtniant  pharetrata  sccurei 
Susa,  nee  ut  rubris  aquilas  ligamus  arenis. 
Ilipc  nobis,  haec  ante  dabas ;  nunc  pabula  tantum 
Roma  precor :  miserere  luae,  paler  optime,  gcntis. 
Extremam  deft^ndc  fbmem. — 
Tot  mihi  prowieriiia  Libyam  Nilumque  dedtre, 
Ut  dominam  plebem,  bellaloremque  scnaiuni 
Casibua  ipstivls  alerent.— 
Nunc  inhonorua,  c^ons,  prrfert  miarmbile  pacis 
Supplicium,  nulloque  palam  circumdatua  hoMe 
Obseaai  diacrimen  habel.     Per  ftiuguia  leiuin 
Impendet  momenta  mihi,  dubitandaquo  pauci 
Prescribuni  alimcnta  dies." 

Claud.,  4e  BeUo  Gildonxo. 
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sacred  deposit  in  the  archives  of  the  Cabinet 
But  as  both  the  attack  on  Algiers  and  the  ap- 
propriation of  Belgium  and  the  Prussian  prov- 
inces on  the  Rhino  would  necesaarily  bring  them 
into  collision  with  Qreat  Britain  and  Prussia, 
the  French  Government  had  secured  tp  them- 
selves a  powerful  ally  to  support  them  in  their 
advances.  The  determination  to  assert  the  pre- 
rogative in  France,  and  shake  off  the  depend- 
ence on  the  Chambers,  had,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
been  cordially  approved  by  the  Cabinet  of  St 
Petersburg,  with  which  that  of  the  Tuileries 
had  been  brought  into  close  and  confidential 
communication.  The  result  was  a  secret  agree- 
ment that  Russia  should  support  France  in  the 
eventual  extension  of  its  frontier  to  the  Rhine, 
and  France  Russia  in  the  advancing  its  stand- 
ards to  Constantinople.  Prussia  was  to  be 
indemnified  for  the  loss  of  its  Rhenish  prov- 
inces by  the  half  of  Ilanover,  Holland,  for  the 
sacrifice  of  Belgium,  by  the  other  half.  But 
this  agreement,  how  carefully  soever  vailed  in 
secrecy,  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  British 
Government;  and  it  was  the  mformation  they 
had  obtained  in  regard  to  it  which  led  to  the 
warm  remonstrances  against  the  occupation 
»  Loais  Blanc  ^^  Algiers,  and  to  the  immediate 
Dix  Ana  ds  '  recognition  of  Louis  Philippe  by 
Louia  Philippe,  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Admin- 
L  i».  140.  istrotion.* 
While  these  successes,  glorious  to  the  French 
5Q  arms,  were  in  progress  on  the  Afri- 

Dlsaolution  of  can  shores,  and  which  alone,  of  all 
tbe  Chajnbera.  the  conquests  since  the  Revolution, 
^ay  !••  remained  a  lasting  acquisition  to 

France,  the  Government  at  home  was  advanc- 
ing in  the  infatuated  career  on  which  they  had 
resolved.  Great  hesitation  for  some  time  pre- 
vailed in  the  Cabinet  as  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued  with  regard  to  the  Chamber  of  Bepu- 
tiesL  But  at  length  the  favorable  intelligence 
brought  by  the  Duke  d*Angoul6me,  as  to  the 
disposition  of  the  army  which  had  embarked  at 
Toulon,  decided  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet, 
aod  a  di^olution  was  resolved  on.  The  ordon- 
nance,  accordingly,  appeared,  appointing  the 
colleges  of  departments  to  meet  on  the  23d 
June,  those  of  arrondissements  on  the  3d  July, 
and  the  Chamber  to  meet  on  the  3d  August 
This  determination,  however,  was  not  taken 
without  g^eat  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Cab- 
inet, which  led  to  the  resignation  of  M.  de  Cour- 
voisin,  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  who  was  suc- 
ceeiled  by  M.  Chantelauze,  President  of  the 
Royal  Court  at  Grenoble,  and  of  M.  de  Chabrol, 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  whose  place  was  given 
to  M.  de  Montbel,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
who  again  was  succeeded  by  M.  de  Peyronnet, 
a  man  of  known  capacity  and  vigor.  The  dis- 
solution was  accompanied  by  a  touching  pro- 
>  Ann  Hiflt  clamation  of  the  King  to  the  cfect- 
xiii.  53, 114;  ors,  in  which  he  charged  the  for- 
Moniteur,  mer  Chamber  with  having  mistak- 
Lm.  viii  KM*  ®^  ^"  intention,  and  called  on  the 
electors  to  rally  round  the  throne.** 


*  "  La  derniere  Chanibre  a  mdconnn  mea  intentions ; 
/avala  droit  de  compter  sur  son  concours  pour  (hire  le  bien 
qae  je  roeditais ;  die  me  I'a  refus^.  Commo  pere  de  mon 
peaple  mon  cceiir  s'en  est  affligd ;  commc  roi,  j'en  ai  6te 
oSbnad.  Halez-voua  devous  rendre  dans  vos  colleges; 
qu^une  n^gligenec  reprehensible  ne  Ics  prive  pas  de  votre 
presence ;  qa^nn  mcme  sentiment  voas  anime,  qa*un 
B^me  dnpeaa  voua  raUie :  c'est  votre  roi  qui  vous  le  de- 


So  confident  were  the  Liberals  that  their 
cause  would  be  promoted  by  this  51. 
dissolution,  that  they  offered  no  Result  of  tins 
complaints  on  the  subject  They  elections, 
set  themselves  with  their  wonted  vigor  to  im- 
prove the  advantage  thus  put  in  their  way ;  the 
electoral  committees  soon  were  every  where  in 
activity;  the  press  resounded  with  the  most 
vehement  denunciations  against  the  Ministers, 
and  the  coup  detat  against  the  public  liberties 
which  was  supposed  to  be  in  contemplation; 
and  before  the  elections  began,  it  had  become 
evident  that  the  Liberal  majority,  so  far  from 
being  diminished,  would  be  materially  aug- 
mented by  their  result  When  they  commenced, 
every  successive  post  brought  a  U'esh  defeat  to 
Ministers.  Out  of  the  221  members  who  had 
voted  with  M.  Affier  in  favor  of  the  address  by 
the  former  Chaniber,  202  were  returned ;  it  was 
soon  ascertained  that  the  Opposition  numbered 
270  votes,  the  Ministry  only  146,  in  which  last 
was  included  13  who  were  dubious,  having 
voted  for  the  amendment  of  Lorgerit  in  the  for- 
mer Chamber.  Even  the  departmental  colleges 
had  gone  against  Government ;  a  third  of  the 
Opposition  came  from  their  ranks.  Encouraged 
by  this  success,  the  Liberal  leaders  in  Paris  pro- 
ceeded vigorously  and  systematically  in  their 
opposition ;  orders  to  organize  a  general  oppo- 
sition to  taxes  were  sent  down  to  all  the  depart- 
ments, and  every  preparation  was  made,  though 
still  in  a  legal  way,  to  overthrow  the  influence 
and  nullify  the  action  of  Government  So  strong- 
ly were  the  feelings  of  the  people  excited  by  the 
thoughts  of  the  coming  struggle,  that  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  conquest  of  Algiers,  which  wa« 
received  in  the  middle  of  the  election,  awaken- 
ed no  other  feelings  but  those  of  consternation 
and  spite  on  the  part  of  the  moiority.  The 
passions  of  party  got  the  better  of  the  love  of 
country,  and  the  Liberals,  as  the  Royalisti 
had  done  before  them,  instead  of  j  .  „ 
rejoicing,  deplored  a  success  which  115^ " jg^  117 . 
threatened  to  postpone,  perhaps  Lac.  iv.  434,' 
destroy,  their  hopes  of  overturn-  *?? ' J;?":.- 
ing  the  Government  ^*^-  *»•  ^^l. 

The  King  and  Ministers,  however,  were  no- 
ways deterred  by  the  untoward  re-  «• 
suit  of  the  general  election.  It  was  Resolution 
evident  from  the  returns  that  it  was  of  the  Cab- 
hopeless  to  look  for  a  majority,  or  *""'• 
even  an  equality,  of  voices  in  the  Chamber; 
and  as  the  Opposition  was  so  determined  that 
a  refusal  of  supplies  might  be  looked  for,  no 
resource  remained  but  a  Coup  d'Etat,  and  for- 
cible change  of  the  Constitution.  Long  and  earn- 
est debates  went  on  in  the  Cabinet  on  the  course 
which  should  be  pursued,  and  an  able  and  in- 
teresting memorial  was  addressed  to  the  King 
by  his  Ministers.  After  much  and  anxious  de- 
liberation, it  was  agreed  that  M.  Royer-Collard 
should  be  consulted  as  to  the  temper  and  prob- 
able course  of  action  of  the  new  Cliambers,  and 
Charles  X.  accordingly  asked  him,  "Do  yoo 
believe  that,  if  the  budget  were  presented  to 
the  Chamber,  it  would  reject  it?* — ** Possibly 
it  might  not,'*  answered  the  President;  '*  but  in 
any  event,  the  discussions  to  which  the  law  on 
the  finances  would  lead,  would  shake  the  mon- 


mande,  c'est  un  pdra  qui  vous  appelle.  Remplissez  voCiO 
devoir;  jesauiairempUrle mien.  CHAai.B8.''-nMom<«iffy 
17  May,  1830. 
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Aseby  to  its  fotmdation.  This  answer  strongly 
influenced  the  King's  mind,  and  he  openly  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  a  eontp  d'etat  had  be- 
come unavoidable.  V  Gentlemen/'  said  he  to  his 
Ministers,  "  I  will  inform  you  in  a  few  words 
of  the  course  which  I  mean  to  pursue,  and  which 
I  ha^e  already  frequently  explained.  My  firm 
resolution  is  to  maintain  the  Charter.  I  will 
not  depart  from  it  on  any  points  but  I  will  not 
permit  others  to  do  so.  I  nope  the  new  Cham- 
ber will  be  composed  of  wise  men,  who  will  re- 
spond to  my  intentions.  Should  it  unhappily 
prove  otherwise,  I  shall  know,  without  depart- 
ing from  the  course  marked  out  by  the  consti- 
tution, to  cause  my  rights  to  be  respected,  which 
I  regard  as  the  only  guarantee  for  the  public 
tranquillity  and  happiness  of  France.  Such 
•re  my  intentions ;  it  is  for  you  to  second  them 
a  Lam.  vili.  i^  ^^^  P<"^  ^^  ^^^  Administration 
§44 :  Cap.  x.  intrusted  to  each  of  you  in  particu- 

It  was  on  the  29th  June  that  the  €<nm  ditat 
was  first  seriously  discussed  in  the 
ilosolntion  of  Cabinet,  and  on  July  7th  the  sub- 
tle Cabinet  on  ject  was  resumed;  and  it  was 
*«»M'^*J<«  finally  agreed  to,  though  under 
jSy  tT  ^^®  strongest  resolution  of  secrecy 

ere  it  was  adopted.  This  resolu- 
tion proceeded  on  a  speech  of  M.  de  Chante- 
lauze,  who  placed  the  following  alternatives 
before  the  Council:  "Either  to  suspend  entire- 
ly the  constitutional  regime,  and  govern  in  an 
arbitrary  manner  on  strong  principles,  or  to 
declare  null  the  whole  elections  of  those  who 
had  voted  with  the  221,  or  to  dissolve  the  new 
Chamber  as  soon  as  the  new  elections  were 
terminated,  and  convoke  a  new  one  on  an 
electoral  system  established  on  an  ordonnance 
framed  on  such  principles  as  mi^ht  secure  a 
majority  io  the  Crown — and  in  either  case  to 
precede  the  declaration  by  a  vast  display  of 
civil  and  military  force,  by  placing  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  men  in  each  of  the  towns  of 
Paris,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  and  Rouen,  and  de- 
claring tnese  cities  in  a  state  of  siege."  After 
a  long  discussion,  it  was  agreed  to  recur  to  the 
14th  article  of  the  Charter,  which  seemed  to 
confer,  in  extreme  cases,  a  dictatorial  power  on 
the  King,*  and,  Ist,  To  suspend  the  liberty  of 
the  press;  2d,  Dissolve  the  new  Chamber  of 
Deputies;  and,  8d,  Establish  a  new  electoral 
system  which  might  be  in  harmony  with  the 
rights  of  the  Crown.  The  project  met  with  the 
cordial  approbation  of  the  King,  who  said,  "  It 
is  not  the  Ministry,  be  assured ;  it  is  tlie  Ci*own 
itself  which  is  attacked ;  it  is  the  cause  of  the 
throne  against  revolution  which  is  now  at  issue. 
One  or  other  must  succumb.  I  have  lived 
longer  than  you,  gentlemen;  your  age  does 
not  permit  you  to  recollect,  as  I  do,  how  revo- 
lutions and  the  revolutionists  proceed.  I  have 
over  you  the  unenvied  advantage  of  years.  I 
recollect  what  occurred  in  1789.  The  first  step 
which  my  unhappy  brother  made  in  retreat 
before  them  was  the  signal  of  his  ruin.  They 
too  made  protestations  of  their  fidelity  to  the 


*  The  I4tb  article  of  the  Charter  waa  in  theoe  terma : 
**Le  Roi  eat  le  chef  supreme  de  l*6tat,  commande  lea 
forces  de  terre  et  de  mer,  d6claro  la  guerre;  (hit  lea 
trait6s  de  palx,  d'allianee,  et  de  commerce ;  nomme  a 
tona  lea  emploia  d'adminiatratlon  pubiique.  et/at<  let 
Hglftnena  et  let  ordomtances  nieettairet  pour  Pixecution 
49»loiaetla  airete  de  Vetat.''—Chane,  art.  14. 


Crown ;  they  too  limited  their  open  demand  to 
the  dismissal  of  its  ministers.  Ue  yielded,  and 
all  was  lost  They  pretend  now  to  aim  at  no- 
thing hut  your  dismissal.  Their  language  to 
me  IS,  'Dismiss  your  Ministers,  and  we  slisll 
soon  come  to  an  understanding.*  Gentlemen, 
I  will  not  dismiss  you — in  the  first  place,  be- 
cause I  am  attached  to,  and  have  confidence  in 
you;  in  the  next,  because,  if  I  dismiesed  you, 
ihey  would  end  by  treating  you  as  they  have 
done  my  son  and  myself,  and  us  all,  and  as 
they  have  treated  my  brother.  Ko  I  Let  Ihem 
conduct  us,  if  they  please,  to  the  scaffold ;  but 
let  us  fight  for  our  rights,  and  if  , , 
we  are  to  fall,  fall  sword  in  hand.  825,286;  Cap. 
I  would  rather  be  led  to  exe- z.  361,3^6; 
cution  on  hoi'scback  than  in  a  f*f"'*^» 
cart'"  *^- 

On  the  24th  July,  M.  de  Chantelauze  present- 
ed to  the  King  an  elaborate  and  elo-  54, 
quent  repoii;,  which  may  be  regard-  Report  on 
ed  as  the  preamble  of  the  ordon-  jJ|J,°"J^"* 
nances,  and  the  statement  of  the  iUSrciin. 
grounds  on  which  they  were  rested  leiauze 
for  all  future  times.  "Sirel"  said  July 24. 
he,  "  your  Ministers  would  be  unworthy  of  the 
confidence  with  which  your  Majesty  lioiiur* 
them,  if  they  hesitated  any  longer  to  place  be- 
fore your  eyes  a  picture  of  our  internal  circum- 
stances, and  to  point  out,  for  the  consideration 
of  your  wisdom,  the  dangers  which  menoce  u& 
At  no  period,  during  the  fast  fifteen  years,  hare 
the  dangera  presented  themselves  under  an  as- 
pect more  grave  and  afflicting.  Despite  an 
amount  of  material  prosperity  to  which  our 
annals  can  offer  no  parallel,  signs  of  disorgan- 
ization and  symptoms  of  anarchy  manifest 
themselves  in  all  points  of  the  kingdom.  A 
malevolence,  active,  ardent,  and  indefatigable, 
labors  to  sap  the  foundation  of  order,  and  to 
ravish  from  France  all  the  happiness  it  has  en- 
joyed under  the  sceptre  of  its  icine.  Skillful  in 
working  out  all  discontents,  and  in  exciting  all 
hatreds,  it  foments  among  the  people  a  spirit 
of  distrust  and  hostility  toward  power,  and 
seeks  to  sow  every  where  the  seeds  of  trouble 
and  of  civil  war.  It  is  by  the  violent  and  cease- 
less action  of  the  press  that  can  be  alone  ex- 
plained the  frequent  changes  and  interior  vio- 
lence of  the  country.  It  has  not  permitted 
France  to  establish  a  regular  or  stable  govein- 
ment-,  nor  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  numerous 
reforms  called  for  in  its  internal  administration. 
Ever}^  ministry  formed  since  1814  has  been  the 
object,  and  soon  has  become  the  victim,  of  thi-se 
incessant  and  often  groundless  attacks.  Tlie 
press  has  thus  succeeded  in  sowine  the  seods 
of  disorder  in  the  strongest  minds,  shaking  the 
firmest  convictions,  and  producing,  in  the  midst 
of  a  prosperous  society,  a  confusion  of  princi- 
ples whicn  is  ready  for  the  most  desperate  atr 
tempts.  It  is  by  anarchy  in  opinions  that  the 
way  is  prepared  for  anarchy  in  the  state. 

"It  IS  impossible  to  qualify  in  too  strong 
terms  the  conduct  of  Opposition  in  ^^ 
recent  circumstances.  After  having  continued, 
themselves  provoked  an  address  de- 
rogatory to  the  honor  and  destructive  of  the 
rights  of  the  Crown,  they  have  not  scrunled  to 
proclaim  it  as  a  sacred  principle,  that  the  221 
who  voted  that  address  should  be  reelected, 
and  their  ofifensive  principles  forced  upon  th« 
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Crown.  When  yonr  HaJMty  repelled  that  ad- 
dreas  aa  oflfeasiva,  and  decUifed  your  resolution 
to  maintain  the  just  rights  of  the  Crown,  so 
openly  oompromised,  the  periodical  press  has 
not  only  made  no  attempt  to  soften,  but  it  has 
renewed  and  aggravated  the  offense.  With  a 
not  less  envenomed  spirit  it  has  persecuted 
alike  religion  and  its  ministers.  It  would,  were 
it  possible,  extirpate  to  the  last  drop  the  religi- 
oui  sentiment  of  the  people.  Can  it  be  doubt- 
ed that^  in  attacking  the  foundations  of  the 
laith,  in  drying  up  the  fountains  of  public  mo- 
ralily,  and  taming  into  ridicule  the  ministers  at 
the  altars,  the  object  is  to  overturn  the  throne? 
listen.  Sire!  to  the  cry  of  indignation  and  ter- 
ror which  arises  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
from  all  persons  of  property,  intelligence^  and 
wUdouL  All  implore  you  to  preserve  them 
from  a  return  to  the  calamities  which  their  fa- 
thers or  themselves  have  had  so  much  cause  to 
lament.  These  alarms  are  too  real  not  to  be  at- 
tended to,  too  legitimate  not  to  command  at- 
tention. We  must  not  deceive  ourselves:  we 
are  no  longer  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of 
a  representative  government  The  foundations 
on  which  it  is  rested  have  been  destroyed.  A 
tnrbnlent  democracy,  which  has  penetrated 
into  the  aanotnary  of  the  laws,  strives  to  sub- 
stitute itself  in  place  of  the  legitimate  powers. 
It  disposes  of  the  majority  of  elections  by  means 
of  journals  and  election  committees.  It  has  por- 
alyzed  so  far  as  it  could  the  exercise  of  legiti- 
mate authority,  by  denying  it  the  prerogative 
of  dissolving  the  Chamoer.  By  that  very  at- 
tempt the  constitution  has  been  shaken;  b}^  the 
next  it  will  be  overturned.  Your  Majesty  has 
alone  the  power  to  prevent  snch  a  catastrophe, 
and  place  authority  on  its  legal  and  just  found- 
ations. 

'*The  Charter  has  provided  the  only  remedy 
against  such  calamities.  The  14th 
Con2!ided.  article  has  invested  jrour  Majesty 
with  the  power,  not,  without  doubt, 
to  change  our  institutions,  but  to  consolidate 
and  render  them  immovable.  Imperious  ne- 
eedsity  forbids  any  further  delay  in  the  exer- 
cise of  that  supreme  power.  The  moment  has 
arrived  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  the  measures  which  may  restore  the 
•pint  of  the  Charter,  but  which  are  be^'ond 
the  reach  of  all  ordinary  resources,  and  in  the 
vain  pursuit  of  which  they  have  all  been 
exhausted.  These  measures,  Birel  your  Min- 
>  Ann.  Hist  ^^^  do  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
xiii.  119.  ISO!  mend  to  you,  deeply  convinced 
Lam.  TiiL  that  they  are  those  wliich  power 
Mil,  334.  owes  to  justice."' 

"It  mnst  be  admitted,"  says  an  eloquent  his- 
gj  torian  of  the  Liberal  school,  "that 
Lananias  the  grievances  recounted  in  this  elo- 
«a  Uua  ra-  queut  preamble  were  too  well  found- 
J"^  ed  in  tmth.     The  abuses  of  the  press 

and  the  violenee  of  publio  opinion  were  real 
evils.  The  new  impulse  which  the  press  and 
freedom  of  discussion  had  given  to  thought  and 
liberty,  had  often  led  it  astray,  as  it  will  often 
^  do  before  it  assumes  the  regularity 

cine,^st.  ^^^  equilibrium  of  the  divine  mind 
de  b  Res-  and  the  power  of  self-direction,  like 
»^»'»^a»  all  other  passions  abandoned  to  them- 
™-  835,  leives,  under  the  guidance  only  of 
morality."'    There  can  be  no  dionbt 


that  this  observation  of  Lamartine  is  well 
founded.  In  truth,  matters  had  come  toeuch  a 
pass  that  royalty  and  the  democracy  could  not 
coexist  in  France :  no  aristocracy,  as  in  England, 
existed  to  preserve  a  balance  between  them; 
they  stood  face  to  iaoe,  each  armed  for  thto 
strife,  ready  in  the  lists,  and  one  or  other  «f 
them  must  be  destroyed. 

The  famous  ordon  nances,  which  were  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  overthrow  ^ 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  ruin  of  the  Theoi^oo- 
elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bour-  nanc«. 
bon,  were  six  in  number,  but  the  J"ly^- 
three  first  only  were  of  material  importanoiL 
The  first  suspended  the  liberty  of  the  periodic- 
al press,  and  prohibited  the  publication  but  of 
such  journals  as  were  authorized  by  the  Otir- 
ernment.  The  license  was  to  be  in  force  only 
for  three  months,  and  might  be  recalled  at  way 
time.  It  applied  to  all  pamphlets  below  twenty 
leaves.  The  second  dissolved  the  new  Chamber, 
on  the  allegation  of  the  arte  which  had  teen 
used  to  deceive  the  electors  as  to  the  real  in- 
tentions of  the  Government  The  third,  on  tho 
preamble  of  the  necessity  of  reforming  tlift 
Electoral  Law  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  constitution,  and  to  remedy  the  evin  which 
experience  had  brought  to  lights  and  of  tlio 
powers  applicable  to  such  cases  vested  in  the 
king  by  the  14th  article  of  the  Charter,  reduced 
the  number  of  deputies  to  268,  being  the  num- 
ber fixed  by  the  36th  article  of  the  Charter: 
the  colleges  of  departments  were  to  elect  an 
equal  number  of  representatives  with  those  of 
arrondissements ;  and  the  electoral  franchiw 
was  reduced  to  Uie  possession  of  property  pav- 
ing the  requisite  amount  of  direct  taxes  oy  the 
exclusion  of  the  suffrage  founded  on  patents ; 
the  duration  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  waa 
fixed  at  five  years;  and  the  colleges  of  deparl- 
raeuts,  composed  of  the  fourth  of  the  electoM 
paying  the  highest  amount  of  direct  taxes,  were 
to  choose  at  least  a  half  in  the  general  list  of 
candidates  proposed  for  the  colleges  of  arron- 
dissements. The  prefects  were  re-invested 
with  all  the  powers  with  which  they  had  boon 
invested  prior  to  the  act  of  1828.  iMoniteor 
Neither  the  intervention  of  third  Jul/  S6  $ 
parties,  nor  an  appeal  to  the  or-  Ann.  Hist, 
dinary  courts  of  law,  were  permit-  j^"'.  ^^ 
ted  to  interfere  with  the  prefects  donnanost, 
in  the  preparation  of  the  electoral  July  SA, 
liste.'     ^    ^  J830. 

The  King  and  Ministers  met  at  St  Cloud  on 
the  morning  of  the  26th  July  to  sign        ^^ 
the  ordonnancesL     The  vast  interests  signing  of 
at  stake,  the  crown  of  France  about  the  ordon- 
to  be  put  in  peril,  its  liberties,  which  jj[!f*^ 
seemed  to  be  menaced,  had  caused 
many  to  pass  a  sleepless  night,  and  impressed 
all  with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.     The 
Baron  de  Vitrolles,  wno,  albeit  not  in  the  se- 
crets of  the  Cabinet,  had  a  suspicion  of  what 
was  going  forward,  had  entreated  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  the  day  before  to  pause 
before  it  was  too  late,  for  Paris  was  in  a  state 
of  extreme  agitation.     The  prefect  of  the  po- 
lice, however,  gave  the  most  satisfactory  aa- 
suranees  on  the  state  of  the  capital,  concluding 
with  the  words,  "  Advance  boldly :  I  will  an- 
swer with  my  head  for  the  immobility  of  Paris." 
Notwithstanding  these  statements^   however, 
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the  Ministers  were  deeply  impressed  with  the 
step  which  was  about  to  De  taken ;  every  coun- 
tenance was  ffravo  and  senous ;  reflection  had 
added  to  their  anxiety,  but  not  taken  away 
from  their  courage.  Prince  Polignac,  after 
reading  the  preamble  and  the  ordonnances» 
presented  them  to  Uie  King  to  sign.  Charles 
turned  pale:  he  hesitated  some  lime  before 
taking  the  irrevocable  step;  and  at  length, 
after  casting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  exclaimed, 
'*Tho  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  impossible  to  do  otherwise 
than  I  do;"  and  witii  these  words  he  signed 
the  ordonnanccs.  The  Ministers  all  counter- 
signed them  in  silence ;  despair  was  painted  on 
every  visage;  none  really  hoped  any  thing 
from  the  step,  but  all  felt  it  was  a  duty  to 
take  it  Tlicy  did  so  with  the  resig- 
939^0^^'  ^^^^^^  ^^  martyrs,  not  the  spirit  of 
'  conquerors.* 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  these 
^  ordonnances — which  were  the  death- 
Reflections  warrant  of  the  French  monarchy — 
on  the  or-  one  thing  is  pci'fectly  clear,  tnat 
dannances.  liowever  adverse  to  the  passion  for 
self-government  which  had  sprung  up  with  the 
mild  government  and  freedom  of  the  Restora- 
tion, tney  were  noways  at  variance  either  with 
the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  constitution,  as  set- 
tled by  the  Charter,  or  with  subsequent  prac- 
tice as  approved  by  the  Liberal  party  them- 
selves. The  most  important  change  they  ef- 
fected was  on  the  electoral  system,  the  corner- 
stone of  all  representative  government,  and 
they  brought  it  back,  both  as  to  the  numbers 
of  the  Chambers  and  the  qualification  of  the 
electors,  to  what  had  been  fixed  by  the  Charter. 
This  was  done,  no  doubt;  by  an  ordonnance, 
not  an  act  of  the  legislature ;  but  the  alteration 
en  the  constitution  which  it  abrogated  had 
itself  been  introduced  by  an  ordonnance  alone 
(14th  July,  1815);  and  the  change  on  the  Elec- 
toral Law,  on  5tn  September,  1816,  which  gave 
sneh  additional  weight  to  the  Liberal  party, 
vas  effected  by  a  royal  ordonnance  alone,  not 
only  wiUiout  the  opposition,  but  with  the  cor- 
dial approbation  of  the  whole  Liberal  party  in 
a  Ante,  c.  France.'  What  an  ordonnance  had 
Ul.  ^^  15,  done,  an  ordonnance  could  compe- 
^^'  tently    undo.     AH    the    subsequent 

changes  on  the  electoral  system,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  one  passed  by  the  Chambers  in 
July,  1820,  had  been  effected  by  ordonnances 
alon^,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  on  the 
King  by  the  14th  ai*ticle  of  the  Charter,  and 
not  a  whisper  had  ever  been  heard  that  he  had 
exceeded  his  powers  in  introducing  them.  And 
although,  witliout  doubt,  the  restrictions  on  the 
press  were  of  so  violent  a  kind  that  they  were 
inconsistent^  if  long  continued,  with  the  exist- 
ence of  freedom,  or  the  free  action  of  the  people 
on  the  Government,  and  could  not  have  co- 
exnted  long  with  a  real  representative  consti- 
tution ;  yet,  considered  as  a  mere  temporary  re- 
striction, to  enable  the  Government  to  surmount 
a  passing  difficulty,  they  were  not  beyond  the 
powers  vested  in  the  King  by  the  14th  article 
of  the  Charter,  like  those  conferred  on  the  con- 
sals  by  the  senate  in  arduous  times — "  Caveant 
consnles  ne  quid  detrimenti  res  publica  capiat" 
And  subsequent  experience  has  abundantly 
"^roTed  that  a  severe  restriction  on  the  liberty 


of  the  press  was  absolutely  indispensable  in 
France ;  for  every  government  that  has  since 
arisen,  whatever  its  origin  had  been,  has  been 
obliged  to  commence  a  war  to  the  knife  with 
the  press,  and  that  which  supplanted  Charles 
X.  has  itself  been  overturned  Dy  it 

But  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  on  this 
point,  upon  which  men,  according  to  ^^ 
their  previous  prepossessions,  will  Total  want 
probably  be  divided  to  the  end  of  of  prepara- 
the  world,  one  thing  is  perfectly  ^^%]^ 
clear,  and  will  admit  of  no  doubt,  on  tbe  pan 
that  the  coup  detat  was  determined  of  Minis- 
on  by  the  French  government  with  a  **"■ 
want  of  preparation  to  meet  its  consequences, 
which  was  not  only  highly  reprehensible,  but 
absolutely  inconceivable.  The  preamble  of  the 
coup  d'itat  proves  that  the  Ministr}*  were  fully 
aware  how  strongly  the  current  of  public  opin- 
ion was  running  in  favor  of  Liberal  opinions, 
how  strong  was  the  passion  for  self-government, 
and  that  the  most  violent  resistance  mieht  be 
expected  to  any  regulation  tending  to  abridge 
these  dii-positions.  By  the  ordonnances  t&e 
Government  drew  the  sword,  and  threw  away 
the  scabbard,  and  periled  the  Crown  and  con- 
stitution of  France  upon  the  doubtful  issue  of 
arms.  Prince  Polignac  was  at  once  Prime  Min- 
ister and  Minister  at  War  in  the  absence  of 
Marshal  Bourmont;  and  he  had  assured  the 
Cabinet,  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  means 
of  resisting  any  insurrection  in  the  capital,  that 
"  no  popular  movement  was  to  be  apprehended, 
and  at  all  events  Paris  was  sufficiently  garri- 
soned to  crush  any  rebellion,  and  guarantee  the 
public  tranquillity."  What,  then,  were  the 
forces  with  which  Prince  Polignac  proposed  to 
coerce  Paris,  when  in  the  most  violent  state  of 
effervescence,  and  when  supported  bv  a  large 
and  powerful  party  in  every  town  of  France  f 
They  consisted  in  all  of  11,650  men,  and  twelve 
pieces  of  cannon,  with  six  rounds  of  grapc-thut 
to  each  gun  I  Of  this  diminutive  force  only  the 
Royal  Guard,  4600  strong,  could  be  relied  on 
in  a  contest  with  the  people,  or,  in  fact,  did  its 
duty  in  that  which  immediately  succeeded. 
This  was  the  more  reprehensible,  as  fifteen 
battalions  and  thirty-tour  squadrons  of  the 
Guard  were  at  towns  at  no  great  distance  from 
Paris,  who  might  easily  have  been  brought  up 
before  the  conflict  commenced,  but  were  too  far 
off  to  take  a  part  in  it  when  it  actually  arose. 
Such  were  the  forces  with  which  Prince  Polig- 
nac proposed  to  combat  a  city  containing  two 
hunarea  thousand  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  of  whom  at  least  a  half  had  actually 
borne  them  in  the  line  or  the  civil  service ; 
forty  thousand  discontented  National  Guards 
v>ho  fttill  had  their  artna,  and  one-third  of  which 
male  population  consisted  of  natural  sons,  with- 
out either  known  parents,  children,  or  property, 
ready  to  engage  in  or  second  any  rebellion, 
however  desperate,  which  promised  them  ele- 
vation or  plunder.  And  to  make  the  thing 
complete,  the  command  of  this  little  garrison 
was  given  to  Marshal  Maimont,  an  able  and 
experienced  officer,  but  extremely 
unpopular  with  the  army,  on  ae-  mS^^^ 
count  of  the  share  he  had  in  the  Louis  Phi- 
capitulation  of  Paris  in  1814;*  and  lippe,i.3y7j 
he  was  kept  entirely  in  the  dark  as  ^'  ^"** 
to  the  coup  d'etat,  or  the  nocessi- 
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tv  vhich  existed  for  preyious  preparation  or 
Tigoroua  measures.* 
The  ordonnances  agreed  to  by  the  Cabinet 

and  the  King,  and  signed  on  the  25th, 
First  effect  ^«'*«  secretly  printed  on  the  night  of 
of  iho  or-  that  day,  ana  appeared  in  the  col- 
donnanoes.  umns  of  the  Moniteur,  and  affixed  to 
July  26.  ^^  walls  of  i^aris  on  the  morning  of 
the  26th.  The  first  effect  was  such  as  in  ap- 
pearance to  justify  the  assertions  of  Prince  Pol- 
ignac  and  the  Minister  of  Police,  that  the  public 
peace  would  not  be  disturbed,  and  that  no  rea- 
M>a  for  apprehension  existed.  Ttiough  a  coup 
^itat  haa  long  been  predicted  by  the  Opposi- 
tion journals,  and  was  generally  looked  for  at 
no  distant  period,  it  was  not  expected  at  that 
particular  time;  and  the  Parisians,  in  full  en- 
joyment of  the  most  magnificent  leather,  rose 
on  the  morning  of  tliat  day,  expecting  only  to 
inhale  the  enjoyments  of  summer  in  their  hlgh- 
&X  perfection.  The  appearance  of  the  ordon- 
nances, which  were  instantly  repeated  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  excited  at  first  surprise  and 
stupor  rather  than  indignation.  Men  Knew  not 
what  to  think  of  such  an  audaciousstep.  Crowds, 
not  of  rioters,  but  of  anxious  and  agitated  per- 
sons»  were  formed  at  the  doors  of  the  ofHccs  of 
the  public  journals,  and  in  some  of  the  most 
frequented  parts  of  the  city.  iSome  applauded, 
many  blamed,  none  were  indifferent  to  the  step 
which  had  been  taken.  The  day,  however, 
p&ased  over  without  any  alarming  demonstra- 
tions having  taken  place,  althougli  in  the  uni- 
versal anxiety  which  prevailed  the  experienced 
eye  might  discern  the  symptoms  of  an  approach- 
ing stomL  The  truth  was,  the  people  nad  no 
leaders  as  yet  prepared  for  such  an  emergency ; 
and  though  it  was  known  that  the  leading  Op- 

P®*^^**'*^  barristers,  M.  Odillon  Bar- 
llS.'^de  r*'*'  ^^"P»"  ''^n^'  Mauguin,  Barthd, 
Louia  Phi-  and  Merithon,  had  met  with  the  lead- 
^V?^*  >•  ing  editors  ofjournals  and  writers  on 
AnSn^Hist  ^®  Liberal  side,  and  consulted  on 
jdiL "  123,  '  what  was  to  be  done,  nothing  had 
124  i  Lam.  transpired  as  to  the  result  of  their 
TUK  246,        delibei-ation,  and  the  day  passed  over 

without  any  disturbance.^ 

*  The  garrison  of  Paris,  when  the  conflict  commenced, 
consisted  of— 

Innintry 8       3,800       —        — 

Cavalry —  —  8        800 

Artillery,  12  pieces —  150       —        — 
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Lns. 

Infantry 11 

Fuaiisers,  14  companies  . .  — 
Gendarmerie — > 


3,950 


800 


4,400       —        — 

1,100        —         — 

700        —        600 


0.200 
3,050 


600 
800 


Total 10,150  1400 

The  remainder  of  the  Guard,  ftiiiy  18,000  strong,  was  thas 
■Uiioned—  iK,Aimiv. 

Bait. 
3 
3 


Caen... 
Rouen 

Versailles 5 

St.  Denis 2 

Vineennes 1 

Orleans 3 

17 
(In  all,  15,000  men.) 


Catalxt. 

Squad. 

Comptegno 1 

Meaux 6 

Melun 1 

Fontainebleau 8 

Corbeil 6 

Versailles 12 

Sevres 2 

(In  ail,  3400  men  )    34 


—Etata  MilUairea,  given  in   Capbfioue.  Histoire  de 
Louu  Philippe f  i.  397,  and  Annuaire  Historique^  xiii.  112. 


Appearances,  however,  rapidly  changed  on 
the  morning  of  the  27th.     The  ed-         ^3 
iters  and  proprietors  of  the  Oppo&i-  Commcnce- 
tion  journals,  deeming,  according  to  »nent  of  the 
the  opinion  of  these  celebrated  law-  {lon^'^sfgn- 
3'ers,  the  ordonnances  illegal,  had  re-  ing   of  the 
solved  on  resisting  them ;  and  a  sol-  protest, 
emn  protest  had  been  agreed  npon,  ^"^^  ^^* 
in  wliich  they  were  denounced  as  unconstitu- 
tional, and  resistance  was  ojienly  threatened. 
"The  Government,"  said  these  courageous  men, 
"has  lost  the  character  of  legality  which  com- 
mands obedience ;  vse  resist  it  in  so  far  as  wc  are 
concerned:  it  is  for  France  to  determine  how 
far  resistance  should  extend."     Forty-four  pro- 
prietors, contributors  to,  and  editors  ofjournals, 
met  in  the  office  of  .the  National,  and  signed  the 
memorable  protest,  which  became  in  a  manner 
a  patent  of  nobility  in  after  times.     M.  de  La- 
borde  was  the  president  of  that  meeting,  and, 
among  others  of  lesser  note,  the  protest  bore 
the  signatures  of  AL  Thiers  and  M.  Correl,  M. 
0>rte,  the  editor  of  the  Tc?nps,  and  M.  Baudc. 
And  however  much  we,  who  have  been  instruct- 
ed by  the  event,  may  lament  the  consequences 
of  this  decisive  step,  which  first  hoisted  the 
standard  of  insurrection  aeainst  the 
ordonnances,  it  is  impo.ssible  to  re-  ii^t^j^^*' 
fuse  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  Louis  Phi- 
gallant  men  who,  inspired  by  the  lippc,  i. 
love  of  freedom  and  tueir  countr}',  JJ^nn^Jf't 
hazarded  their  heads  in   open  re-  xiu.  125, 
sistance  to  what  they  deemed  ille-  127;    Lam. 
gal  acts  on  the  part  of  the  Govern-  Yj^-  248, 
ment.* 

Matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  an  event 
which  occured  on  tiie  forenoon  of  the  ^^ 
2*<tlL  The  majority  of  the  journals.  The  iirei 
and  all  the  Royalist  ones,  had  yielded  disturb- 
to  the  ordonnances,  and  taken  out  the  j"J^*o- 
requisite  licenses  from  the  Govern-  ^^  '' 
mcnt  The  latter  were  loud  in  their  praise  of 
the  coup  d'etat,  and  maintained  it  was  impera- 
tively called  fur  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
country.  But  the  editors  of  a  few  of  the  ultra- 
Liberal  journals  were  determined  to  make  no 
such  concession,  and  conceiving,  perhaps  with 
justice,  than  an  act  of  the  legislature  could 
alone  deprive  them  of  their  legal  rights,  re- 
solved on  resistance.  Their  journals  accord- 
ingly appeared  without  the  requisite  license^ 
and  with  the  protest  of  the  Opposition  journals 
in  their  columns.  This  open  aefiance  of  Gov- 
ernment was  immediately  followed  by  an  order 
issued  to  seize  the.refractory  journals,  and.dose 
their  printing-offices,  and  {naces  of  sale ;  and  a 
commissary  of  police,  accompanied  by  two  gen- 
darmeS)  repaired  to  the  offices  of  the  Natiofiai 
and  the  Temps,  situated  in  tiie  Rue  de  Richelieu 
and  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  to  enforce  the  order. 
The  editors  and  proprietors  of  these  journals, 
however,  opposed  the  most  resolute  resistance 
to  the  police.  When  summoned  to  submit  in 
the  name  of  the  Government,  they  called  on  the 
police  to  abstain  in  the  name  of  the  law.  A 
blacksmith,  who  was  sent  for  to  force  open  the 
door  of  the  hotel  occupied  by  the  Tempt,  de- 
clined to  act  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
Eolicc ;  a  second  was  sent  for,  and  the  mob  took 
is  tools  from  him ;  and  the  doors  were  at  length 
only  foi'ced  open,  and  seals  put  on  die  printing** 
presses^  by  a  workman  who  was  aaid  to  have  b««t 
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employed  in  making  the  fetters  for  the  con- 
victs in  the  galleys.  These  proceedings,  which 
occurred  iu  the  most  populous  and  frequented 
parts  of  Paris,  excited  the  most  vehement  agi- 
tation. A  vast  crowd  assembled  in  the  streets 
wliere  the  seizures  had  been  effected,  whose 
language  and  gestures  bespoke  tiie  extreme  pas- 
sions with  which  they  were  animated.  The  gen- 
eral ferment  was  worked  up  to  a  perfect  frenzy 
by  a  judgment  of  the  Tribunal  oi  Commerce,  a 
court  in  the  first  instance  at  Paris,  which  or- 
dained a  printer  in  the  employment  of  the  C<mr- 
rier  Fran^aiM,  wlio  had  refused  to  print  that 
journal  without  a  license,  for  fear  of  contraven- 
ing the  ordonnance,  to  do  so  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  seeing 
>  Ann.  Hist.  *^  that  the  ordonnance,  being  con- 
xiU.  126, 127 ;  trary  to  the  Charter,  would  not 
aiTcan^?'  ^  ^^^^^  obligatory,  neither  on  the 
417,418, Mon-  »acred  person  of  the  King,  nor 
itenr,  July  S8,  on  the  citizens  whose  rights  it  in- 
J850  fringed."* 

The  King  and  Ministers,  who  had  been  over- 
OS.  jo^'ed  at  the  success  with  which  tlio 
Attitude  ordonnanccs  had  been  received  on  the 
and  extra-  20th,  were  not  awakened  from  their 
TOciSJJ^of  delusion  by  the  events  of  the  2*7 th. 
the  Court.  On  the  first  of  these  days,  so  little 
July  27.  )iad  any  serious  resistance  been  an- 
ticipated, that  the  King  had  gone  on  a  hunting 
party  to  Rambouillet ;  and  even  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing, the  Court  remained  at  St  Cloud,  wnich, 
for  the  service  of  the  palace,  deducted  twelve 
hundred  men  from  the  few  battalions  of  Uio 
Guard,  the  only  ones  who  could  be  relied  on 
for  the  defense  of  Paris.  Reports  were  received 
from  all  the  police-offices ;  out  though  they  in 
general  spoke  of  crowds  in  the  streets,  a  general 
suspension  of  business,  and  great  agitation  in  the 
public  mind,  yet,  with  an  infatuation  that  now 
appears  inconceivable,  no  efficient  steps  were 
taken  to  guard  against  the  approach  of  danger. 
None  of  the  Liberal  leaders  were  arrested  ;  no 
additional  troops  were  brought  into  Paris, 
though  eighteen  thousand  of  the  Royal  Guard 
were  quartered  in  the  towns  in  the  vicinity ; 
and  no  instructions  were  sent  to  the  prefects  in 
the  departments  to  take  any  extraorainary])re- 
cautions,  or  how  to  act  at  all  in  the  critical 
circumstances  which  were  approaching.  By  a 
negligence  still  more  reprehensible,  no  provis- 
ion whatever  was  made  for  furnishing  rations 
or  water,  or  extra  ammunition,  to  the  troops  on 
active  service;  and  during  the  conflicts  of  the 
succeeding  days,  when  they  were  under  arms 
9  A  Hi  t  ^^"^^^^  without  intermission  night 
xiii.  127 .  *  *^"d  <i*y»  nnder  a  burning  sun,  they 
Lsm.  viii.  remained  without  any  regular  sup- 
c*^*  ^4i7  Ij'*®*'  *"^  "Were  for  the  most  part  in- 
41*?  '  debted  for  food  to  the  humanity  or 

policy  of  their  enemies.* 

When,  on  the  morning  of  the  27tli,  Marmont 

^  commenced  the  active  duties  of  the 

Rapid  pro-     command  of  the  ffarrison  of  Paris, 

gress  of  the  with  which  he  had  been  invested  by 

jT  m""'***"*  theKing,  he  was  petrified  at  iU  small 

^  amount;  for  after  deducting  the  non- 

effective and  the  Guard  on  service  at  St  Cloud, 
it  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  men,  of  whom 
not  more  than  four  thousand  were  of  the  Guard, 
upon  whom  reliance  could  be  placed  in  a  con- 
flict with  the  people.    He  immediately  made  his 


dispositions ;  bat  before  his  orders  could  reach 
the  troops,  the  agitation  had  assumed  the  niogt 
thieatening  appearance,  and  it  was  evident  that 
a  most  serious  conflict  was  approaching.  Tic 
people  every  where  descended  into  the  streets, 
and  collected  in  immense  multitudes  in  and 
around  tlie  principal  points  in  the  city.  The 
Rue  de  Richelieu,  the  avenues  of  the  PalaiB 
Ro^^al,  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  Hotel  des 
Affaires  Etrangc^res,  where  the  council  of  Min- 
isters sat,  were  soon  beset  by  vast  crowds.  The 
Rue  St  IIonor6  and  the  boulevards,  the  vhole 
way  from  the  Place  de  la  Bastile  to  the  Place 
de  la  Madeleine,  were  filled  with  multitudes,  as 
3*et  unarmed,  but  whose  looks  and  gestures  told 
that  they  were  prepared  for  any  entei-prise,  how- 
ever audacious.  **  Cries  of — Vive  la  CharUl— 
d  h<u  les  MinistrcB  /**  were  heard  from  the  crowd. 
80  threatening  did  the  aspect  of  things  soon  be- 
come, that  orders  were  eiven  to  dose  tlie  gates 
of  the  Palais  Royal,  ana  some  detachments  of 
gendarmerie  and  troops  of  the  line  were  sta- 
tioned around  it  to  enforce  tlie  order,  ^ooo  the 
ominous  cry  was  heard  in  the  crowd,  "  Vive  U 
liane  I — vivent  lesfreres  ct  CftfanU  du  peupUT 
The  grievous  mistalte  was  committed  of  leaving 
the  troops,  under  arms  but  inactive,  close  to  the 
people,  and  in  communication  with  them.  8oon 
their  sympathy  with  the  multitude  appeared  by 
their  opening  their  ranks,  and  letting  the  hu- 
man ton*ent  flow  through  without  resistance, 
amidst  loud  cheers  from  the  people.  The  only 
symptom  of  collision  which  appeared  was  in 
front  of  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  where 
the  troops  were  fired  upon  from  the  windows 
of  a  house.  They  answered  by  a  gen-  ^ 
eral  discharge  at  the  windows,  by  ssg^M^ 
which  several  persons  were  killed,  Annrilist. 
among  whom  was  an  American,  who  *»"•  J^'^t 
had  fired  the  first  shot,  and  struck  *  Jje^^Si. 
one  of  the  soldiers.* 

Meanwhile  an  assembly  of  the  leadei-s  of  the 
Liberal  party  had  taken  place  at  the 
house  of  M.  Laborde,  in  the  Rue  Meeting  of 
d'Artois,  on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  tbe  Libfnl 
and  another,  more  numerously  at-  chiefs  at 
tended,  at  the  hotel  of  M.  Cnsiniir  Pe-  ^1^^^ 
rier.  Thirty  persons,  nearly  all  mem- 
bers of  the  C  hamber  of  Deputies,  were  there 
assembled.  Their  names,  many  since  known  in 
the  rolls  of  fame,  prove  how  large  a  part  of  the 
intellectual  strength  of  France  was  already  ar- 
rayed against  the  Government*  Opinions,  as 
might  have  been  expected  in  an  assenibly  of 
men  of  such  information  and  intelligence,  were 
much  divided  as  to  the  course  which  should  be 
pursued.  All  agreed  in  condemning  the  ordon- 
nanccs, and  holding  them  illegal,  and  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Charter ;  but  as  they  had  been  pro- 
mulgated by  authority,  and  were  obviouj^ly  to 
be  enforced  by  power,  it  was  not  so  clear  w  hat 
course  should  be  pursued  by  the  friends  of  lib- 
erty and  order.  The  young  and  courageous 
were  clear  for  instantly  taking  up  arms;  the 


*  They  were  MM.  Maufrnin,  Bavoux,  Chaniel,  de  Lo- 
bau,  Voisin  de  Gartempe,  Persil,  Louis,  Dupin  aine, 
Charles  Dupin,  Berard,  Mechin,  CamUle  Perier,  Odier, 
Lefebvre.  Vassal,  Audry  de  Puyraveau,  Sebastiani.  Ge- 
rard. Villemain.  Guizot.  Auguste  St.  Aif^fian,  Labbey  m 
Pompidres,  BaiUot,  Berlin  de  Vaux,  Delessert.  Mnrtchal 
Duchuflant,  Milleret,  Mathieu  Dumas,  SalTerte,  De  Sitio- 
nen.— TVi^ne,  28  July,  1830.  Anmunrt  iUKtmnue^  wi*- 
130. 
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i  reflecting  And  prudent  hesitftted  at  openly 
resitting  the  Government,  and  hazarding  the 
new-bom  liberty  of  Fraooe  on  the  perilous  issue 
of  the  aword.  The  discussions  were  still  going 
OD,  when  a  deputation  arrived,  professing  to 
come  from  the  electors  of  Paris,  which  cut  the 
Gordian  knot^  by  declaring  that,  as  the  ordon- 
nancea  had  evidently  and  openly  violated  the 
ooDstitutioQ,  and  the  GovernmeDt  were  prepar- 
ing to  support  them  by  force,  nothing  remained 
but  to  have  recourse  to  insurrection;  that  many 
of  the  master-manufacturers  had  already  thrown 
their  workmen  into  the  streets,  and  tnat  they 
were  prepared  in  a  body  to  support  them  with 
their  whole  moral  and  physical  strength.  Dep- 
utations from  various  bodies  of  young  men  suc- 
ceeded, who,  with  the  courage  and  rashness  of 
youth,  declared  that  they  were  roisdv  instantly 
to  take  up  arms,  and  praying  the  aeputies  to 
place  themselves  at  their  head.  The  discussion, 
which  now  became  very  animated,  was  still  go- 
ing on,  when  the  sound  of  discharges  of  mus- 
ketry in  the  streets^  and  the  clank  of  charges  of 
cavalry  on  the  pavement^  interrupted  the  delib- 
tfations ;  and  tne  persons  assembled  separated, 
,  Ann  Hist  "'^^'**®**'  having  come  to  any  other 
ziu.i3b.i3l;  resolution  but  that  of  meeting  on 
Lam.  Tiii.  the  following  day  at  the  house  of  M. 
^»  ^'  Audry  de  Puyraveau,  in  the  Fau- 
*^-  *• '» *•  bourg  Pois8onni6re.» 
Marmont's  plan  of  operations  was  based,  like 
08.  that  of  Napoleon  in  repelling  the  at- 
Mannont*8  tack  of  the  sections  in  1795,  on  the 
mtoM°£Id  <*«^«"^  ^^^^^  Tuileries,  Louvre,  and 
eommsnce-  Carrousel,  as  a  vast  fortress  in  the 
mem  or  tlM  centre  of  the  city.  Three  battalions 
eooilict.  Qf  ii^Q  Guard  were  stationed  in  the 
Place  Carrousel  and  in  the  Palais  Royal,  two 
battalions  of  the  Guard  with  two  guns  in  the 
Place  Louis  XV. ;  three  battalions  of  the  line 
on  the  boulevards,  from  the  Madeleine  to  the 
Place  of  the  Bastile;  and  a  battalion  of  the 
Guard  in  the  Rue  des  Capucins,  in  front  of  the 
Hdtel  des  Aifaires  £trang^res  where  the  Min- 
isters were  assembled.  Unlike  Napoleon,  how- 
ever, he  resolved  to  send  out  detachments  in 
various  directions  into  the  interior  of  the  city,  to 
disperse  assemblages  and  overturn  barricadbs, 
which  were  already  beginning  to  be  formed  in 
its  most  narrow  and  crowded  districts.  The 
first  barricade  which  was  met  with  was  across 
the  Rue  St  llonor^  where  it  passed  the  Palais 
Royal.  After  a  volley  in  the  air,  which  had 
not  the  effect  of  intimidating  its  defenders,  the 
troops  fired  a  point-blank  discharge,  which 
killed  one  old  man  and  wounded  several.  The 
barricade  was  immediately  carried,  but  the  com- 
batants succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  dead  body, 
which  they  paraded  through  the  streets  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  to  excite  the  ardor  of  the 
people.  The  other  detachments  which  were 
sent  out  succeeded  in  passing  all  the  barricades, 
and  restoring  a  certain  degree  of  order  in  the 
crowded  centre  of  the  city ;  but  the  efferves- 
cence, BO  far  from  being  diminished,  was  hourly 
on  the  increase;  dropping  shots,  heard  in  sev- 
eral directions,  kept  alive  the  excitement,  and 
the  frequent  cries  of  "  Vive  la  Ligne  /"  wherever 
the  troops  of  the  line  were  stationed,  proved 
with  how  much  reluctance  that  portion  of  the 
military  found  themselves  in  the  conflict,  and 
how  confidently  the  people  trusted  to  their  be- 


ing faithless  to  their  duty,  and  joining  their 
cause.  Meanwhile  several  armorers'  shops  were 
broken  open  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  the 
most  vigorous  preparations  were  made  to  pre- 
pare for  the  conflict  which  was  approaching  on 
the  succeeding  day.  The  only  measure  of  de- 
fense adopted  on  the  other  side  was  to  declare 
Paris  in  a  state  of  siege,  which  was  done  by  an 
ordonnance  signed  by  the  King  at  i  Ann.  Hist. 
St  Cloud,  at  eleven  at  night — a  step  xili.  13tt,  130; 
wliich,  without  adding  to  the  mih-  ^'J^' 
tary  strength  at  the  disposal  of  the  cap.  1i  3,5; 
marshal,  tended  only  still  further  to  Lac  iv.  426) 
inflame  the  public  mind.'  ^^^• 

The  night  of  the  27th  passed  over  without 
disturbance,  but  it  was  the  calm  which  ^g^ 
precedes  the  tornado.  Early  on  the  Voheinent 
morning  of  the  28th,  the  populace  ap-  coniest  on 
peared  m  the  streets  in  tne  Faubourg  '*"'  ^'*** 
iSt  Antoine  and  bt  Marcean,  so  well  known  in 
the  worst  days  of  the  Revolution,  in  great  num- 
bers^ armed  with  muskets,  pistols,  swords^  bay- 
onets, axes,  and  pickaxes.  **  Furor  arma  min- 
istrat"  This  hu^e  and  disorderly  multitude, 
which  swelled  as  it  advanced,  rolled  onward  to 
the  Rue  vSt  Denis,  and,  passing  that  thorough- 
fare, began  to  approach  the  position  occupied 
by  the  military.  The  people  were  every  where 
to  be  seen  unpaving  the  streets,  Celling  trees  on 
the  boulevards,  overturning  omnibuses,  drag- 
ging furniture  out  of  houses,  and  fastening  to- 
gether carts  to  form  barricades.  The  small  de- 
tachments of  troops  who  could  alone  be  spared 
from  the  central  position  around  the  Tuileries 
could  not  be  every  where.  In  most  places  these 
operations  went  on  without  opposition  of  any 
sort^  and  with  an  order  and  rapidity  which  was 
inconceivable.  Nor  did  the  multitude  remain 
long  unarmed  behind  their  intrenchments.  With 
equal  rapidity  they  betook  themselves  to  all 
the  places  where  arms  were  to  be  found ;  the 
whole  gunsmiths'  shops  in  the  central  parts  of 
the  city  were  soon  broken  open  and  pillaged  of 
their  contents;  many  of  the  police  stations  and 
guard-houses  were  forced,  and  the  arms  they 
contained  taken  out  and  distributed  among  the 
people.  Soon  the  arsenal,  the  powder-manu- 
factory des  Deux  Moulins,  and  the  depot  of 
artillery  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas^  were  broken 
into,  and  every  thing  they  contained  distributed 
among  the  people.  Nearly  the  whole  arms  be- 
longing to  tne  N  ational  Guard,  above  forty  thou- 
sand, were  now  put  in  requisition,  and  not  a 
few  of  their  uuiiorms  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets.  Encouraged  by  these  cheering  appear- 
ances, the  people  surrounded  the  Uotel  de  N'ille; 
its  slender  garrison  of  sixteen  men  withdrew 
without  opposition,  and  that  important  post  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  Instantly  they 
ascended  to  the  top  of  the  building,  sounded  tho 
tocsin,  and  displayed  a  huge  tricolor  flag  from 
its  roof.  The  well-known  symbol  excited  uni- 
versal enthusiasm,  the  gates  of  Notre  Dame 
were  soon  broken  open,  another  tricolor  flag 
waved  from  its  summit,  and  the  ^  .  ... 
dismal  clang  of  its  tocsin  recalled  xiii.Til  135- 
to  the  few  survivors  who  had  Lam.viii.S65* 
witnessed  it  the  appalling  com- 260;  Cap.i.7» 
mencement  of  the  10th  August^  462  463 '^' 
1792."  *      * 

All  this,  which  was  so  important  in  its  results^ 
that,  literally  speaking,  it  amounted  to  a  reT- 
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olution,  passed  under  the  eyes  of  the  constitu- 
ted authorities  without  any  serious 
Measures  or  resistance  having  been  any  vhere 
the  Govern-  attempted.  Four-fifths  of  Paris 
ment  and  '^•ere  already  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
MarmoBt.  surgents,  the  tricolor  flae  was  dis- 
played from  twenty  churches,  a  hun- 
dred barricades  were  erectea  in  the  streets,  a 
hundred  thousand  men  in  anus,without  any  thing 
more  having  been  attempted  to  resist  the  move- 
ment than  a  few  charges  of  gendarmarie  in  the 
street^,  a  few  shots  from  the  foot  soldiers,  and 
a  few  guard-houses  resolutely  defended  by 
the  troops  intrusted  witii  their  defense.  These 
events,  succeeding  each  other  with  stunning 
rapidity,  at  length  roused  the  jUovernmcnt  to 
Timorous  measures,  and  Marshal  Marmont  re- 
ceived orders  to  act  offensively  against  the  in- 
surgents. The  few  troops  at  his  disposal  were 
rapidly  concentrated  around  the  Tuileries;  five 
battalions  of  the  Guard  arrived  in  the  Place  of 
th*  Carrousel ;  two  Swiss  battalions  were  post- 
ed in  the  Place  Louis  XV. ;  three  squadrons  of 
lancers  and  eight  guns  were  placea  in  the  Car- 
rousel, beside  the  former,  being  the  only  ones 
employed  that  day — for  the  four  howitzers 
which  completed  the  battery  were,  from  mo- 
tives of  humanity,  left  in  the  II6tel  dcs  Inva- 
lidcs,  and  never  used  at  all.  These  ei^ht  guns 
had  only  four  rounds  of  grape-shot  1  Five  hun- 
dred men  arrived  at  eleven  o'clock  from  Vin- 
cennes,  and  three  squadrons  of  ffrenadiers-d- 
cheval  from  Versailles,  which  raised  the  force 
intrusted  with  the  defense  of  that  central  point 
to  three  thousand  infantry  and  six  hundred 
horse,  all  tried  men  of  the  Guard.  The  foot- 
soldiers  had  twenty  rounds  of  ball-cartridge 
each,  but  no  provisions  or  water,  though  the 
sun  of  the  dogdays  shone  with  extraordinary 
severity.  There  was  no  persuading  the  Govern- 
ment that  any  thing  more  than  a  military  prom- 
enade would  take  place.  Three  regiments  of 
the  line  occupied  the  boulevards  from  the  Place 
Vendome  to  the  Bastile,  and  extended  to  the 
1  Ann.  Hist,  cuirassiers  of  the  Guard,  who  were 
xiii.  136,  137 ;  in  the  barracks  of  the  Cclestina. 
Cap.  ii.  9, 10;  The  16th  light  infantry  was  dis- 
267^' Lac  1^'  Patched  to  occupy  the  Pantheon 
403  \  Moii-  &nd  the  Palais  de  Justice,  but  these 
iteur,  July  30,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents 
1830.  before  it  arrived  at  Ihem.* 

•  Encouraged  by  this  addition  to  the  slender 
71.  military  force  at  his  disposal,  Mar- 
Mannont*8  mont  resolved  on  offensive  operation& 
offensive  With  this  view,  he  formed  three  mov- 
wTdtheir '  ^^^^  columns,  with  orders  to  penetrate 
temporary  into  the  centre  of  the  city,  now  wholly 
success,  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  The 
first  was  to  march  by  the  quays  to  the  Uotel  de 
Ville,  the  second  by  the  boulevards  to  the  Place 
of  the  ]3astile,  and  the  two  were  to  unite  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Rue  St  Antoine,  and  bar  the 
exit  from  that  revolutionary  district;  while 
the  third,  consisting  of  two  battalions  of  the 
Guard,  was  to  march  through  the  heart  of  the 
city  to  theMarch^  des  Innocens,  after  occupying 
which,  it  was  to  debouche  on  the  Rue  St.  Denis, 
and  by  occupying  that  important  thoroughfare 
separate  its  eastern  from  its  western  portions. 
Success  in  the  first  instance  attended  these  ope- 
rations. The  first  column,  under  the  orders  of 
General  Talon,  a  bold  and  experienced  officer, 


advanced,  preceded  by  two  pieces  of  cannon, 
along  the  quays,  and,  opening  their  fire  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Place  de  Greve,  which  was 
crowded  with  insurgents,  by  a  few  discharges 
cleared  the  square,  and  regained  possession  of 
the  Hotel  de  Vilie.  This  important  success 
might  have  been  rendered  decisive  had  there 
been  an  adequate  number  of  troops  at  hand  to 
occupy  the  post  in  force,  and  pursue  the  ul- 
terior operations  which  had  been  directed.  But 
at  this  critical  moment  the  treachery  of  the 
troops  of  the  line  paral^'zed  all  tlie  successes  of 
the  Guard.  The  16th  regiment  refused  to  nip- 
port  the  Guard  at  the  Uotel  de  Ville;  the  ofn- 
cei-s  broke  their  swords,  the  soldiers  drew  their 
cartridges  in  presence  of  the  people.  Tlie  in- 
surgents, heaoed  by  the  echolars  of  the  Poly- 
technic School,  who  now  lent  to  the  cause  of 
insurrection  the  fire  of  their  enthusiasm  and 
the  assistance  of  their  skill,  filled  the  quaj*  op- 
posite the  Place  de  Gr«ive,  from  whence  they 
opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  battalion  of  the 
Guard  in  possession  of  the  place ;  while  the  15th 
regiment,  which  had  got  under  shelter,  quietly 
beheld  the  destruction  of  their  comrades,  now 
surrounded  in  their  conquests.  Encouraged 
by  this  defection,  some  of  these  gallant  3'outh8 
rushed  across  the  bridge,  and  fell  un- 
der the  balls  of  the  Guard.  One  of  ge^'ail ; 
the  foremost,  who  bore  a  tricolor  flag,  Ann.  lli'st. 
exclaimed,  with  his  last  breath,  **  My  x»"-  If? ; 
friends,  recollect  that  my  name  is  S^P*  "*  ** 
d'Arcola."^ 

The  second  column,  which  was  to  advance  by 
the  boulevards  to  the  Place  of  the  72. 
Bastile,  encountered  no  serious  op-  Operaiions 
position  till  it  arrived  at  the  Porte  of  the  second 
.-^t  Denis,  when  it  was  met  by  the  <»*»"»'»• 
huge  multitude  which  was  proceeding  to  the 
eastward  from  Uie  Faubourg  SSt  Antoiue.  Af- 
ter a  few  discharges  the  insurgents  gave  way ; 
but  it  was  only  to  take  refuge  in  the  lateral 
streets  which  extend  into  the  boulevards,  w  here, 
under  shelter  of  the  barricades,  they  kept  up 
a  vigorous  fire  on  the  flanks  of  the  advancing 
troops.  They  continued  to  move  forward,  how- 
ever, and  reached  the  Place  of  the  Bastile;  but 
there  the  fire  was  so  violent  from  the  wii.dows 
and  loopholed  houses  with  which  it  was  en- 
vironed, that  they  were  unable  to  keep  their 
ground,  and  moved  on,  following  the  line  of  the 
boulevards  to  the  bridge  of  Austerlitx,  which 
they  crossed,  intending  to  regain  the  centre  of 
the  city  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  A  de- 
tachment, which  proceeded  up  the  Faubourg 
SL  Antoine^  stormed  in  gallant  style  six  barri- 
cades in  thot  revolutionary  quarter;  but  they 
were  at  length  obliged  to  retire  from  the  in- 
cessant fire  which  was  opened  upon  them  from 
the  windows  of  the  houses  along  the  street 
Retiring,  they  accidentl}'  met  a  squadron  of 
cuirassiers  in  the  Place  de  la  Bastile;  and  the 
two  together  succeeded  in  making  their  way 
across  tlie  centre  of  Paris  to  the  Place  de  Gr^ve. 
When  the}'  arrived  there,  they  found  General 
Talon  gallantly  defending,  with  tlie  Guard,  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  which  he  had  won  ; 
but^  instead  of  assisting  him  in  his  "-^"^iJ**** 
heroic  resistance,  the  60th  regiment  144*.  i^^m, 
took  refuge  in  the  interior  court  of  viii.27i,272i 
the  building,'  and  the  soldiers  com-  {^"P-  *i-  W» 
posing  that  corps  gave  up  their  car* 
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iridgea  to  General  Talon,  whose  firmnesB  nothing 
could  shake,  and  who,  with  his  faithftil  Guards, 
prolonged  a  now  hopeless  defense. 
The  third  column,  which  was  composed  al> 
.J  most  entirely  of  the  Swiss  Guard, 

Disaster  of  had  a  still  more  difficult  duty  to  dis- 
the  third  col-  charge,  for  it  was  destined  to  ad- 
"""*■  Tance  by  the  Rue  St.  Uonor6  to  the 

March^  dcs  Innocens,  through  the  densest  part 
of  tbe  city,  where  the  narrowness  of  the  streets 
and  tho  height  of  the  houses  exposed  the  sol- 
diers, almost  in  single  file,  to  tbe  murderous  fire 
whicii  issued  from  the  windows.  It  succeeded 
in  storming  all  the  barricades  erected  across 
the  Rue  St.  Honors ;  but  on  arriving  in  the 
Marche  dcs  Innocens,  the  fire  from  the  windows 
on  all  sides  was  so  violent  and  well  directed  that 
great  numbers  of  the  troops  felL  General  Quin- 
sonna%  however,  who  commanded  them,  at 
length  succeeded  in  establishing  liimself  in  the 
square,  and  the  sustained  fire  of  the  Swiss  si- 
lenced that  from  the  windows.  Quinsonnas  took 
advantage  of  that  success  to  send  a  battalion, 
with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  to  clear  the  Rue  St 
Denis-;  but  though  it  succeeded  in  doing  that^ 
and  reaching  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  it  sustained 
a  very  severe  loss,  and  the  colonel  himself  was 
severely  wounded.  After  remaining  some  hours 
at  the  'Porte  St.  Denis,  expecting  the  6th  and 
53d  regiments,  which  were  to  have  come  by  the 
boalevards,  but  had  gone  on,  as  already  men- 
tioned, to  the  Bridge  of  Austerlitz,  the  com- 
man«ler,  finding  himself  surrounded  by  insur- 
gentA,  rejolved  to  retire ;  but  as  the  Rue  St  Den- 
Is  was  again  closed  by  barricades,  he  could  only 
do  this  by  the  boulevards^  where  the  feeling  of 
trees  and  construction  of  similar  bari'iers  was  al- 
ready begun ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
and  considerable  loss  that  he  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing his  way  back  to  the  Place  Vendome.  Mean- 
while the  situation  of  Quinsonnas,  left  with  his 
battalion  in  the  MarchS  des  Innocens,  became 
every  moment  more  critical.  After  four  hours* 
ince^-iant  firing,  the  ammunition  of  the  men  was 
found  to  be  exhausted ;  and  the  communication 
with  tho  Tuileries  was  so  completely  cut  off 
that  it  was  only  by  disguising  one  of  his  officers 
that  ho  was  able  to  inform  Marmont  of  his  per- 
ilous situation.  The  marshal  had  only  one  oat- 
t^lion  at  his  disposal,  but  that  he  instantly  dis- 
patched to  his  relief;  and  the  two  together 
succeedc'l,  after  great  difficulty,  and  storming 
several  barricades,  in  forcing  their  way  to  the 
Seine,  from  whence  they  effected  their  retreat 
to  the  central  position  around  the  palace.  Mean- 
while the  brave  defenders  of  the  Hotel  de  Villc 
sustained  witli  courage  the  not  less  valiant  as- 
saults of  the  numerous  bodies  of  insurgents  with 
whicli  it  was  surrounded;  and  it  was  still  in 
the  hands  of  tho  Guard,  when  orders  arrived  at 
,,  nightfall  for  its  evacuation,  and  the 

xiii."?45  I?!  •   <?onccntration  of  the  troojw  from  all 
Lini.vu*i.27l',  quarters  around  thcTuileries.  This 
2T3 ;  Lac.  I  v.    ^^^  effected    under  cover  of  the 
'  ^***  darkness  without  serious  loss.* 

While   these   bloody   combats  were   taking 
-.^  place,  60  much  to  tho  disadvantage 

Proceedlnsfi  o(  the  royal  cause,  in  the  streets  of 
ofthe  Liberal  Paris,  a  sort  of  Provisional  Govern- 
giefn.  July  ^^^^^  j^^^  become  established  on  the 
side  of  the  insurgents.  At  tho  meet- 
ing agreed  on  the  preceding  day  at  the  hotel 


of  M.  Audry  de  Puyraveau,  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  influential  persons  was  assembled :  a  gain- 
ing cause  seldom  lacks  adherents.  M.  Lafitte 
and  General  Lafayette  were  there,  the  latter 
having  arrived  in  haste  the  preceding  night  on 
the  first  intelligence  of  the  disturbance  in  Paris. 
His  appearance,  and  the  weight  of  his  name,  eo 
well  known  in  the  most  stormy  days  of  tho  first 
Revolution,  determined  the  deputies:  the  vio- 
lent party,  headed  by  M.  Mauguin,  M.  Audry 
de  Puyraveau,  and  U.  Lafitte,  obtained  the  as- 
cendency over  that  of  M.  Guizot,  Yillemaiu, 
and  Thiers,  who  were  desirous  to  withstand  the 
ordonnances  as  long  as  possible  only  by  legal 
means.  The  latter,  disapproving  o^  insurrec- 
tion, had  withdrawn  to  the  country.  **  Legal 
means,"  observed  Lafayette,  "have  been  cut 
short  by  the  ordonnances  in  the  Monitcur^  and 
the  discharges  of  artillery  you  hear  in  tho 
streets.  Victory  can  alone  now  decide  the 
question."  But  although  resistance  was  thus 
resolved  on,  it  was  not  eo  easy  to  ogreo  upon 
the  appointment  of  a  provisional  government 
Already  the  cry  was  heard  in  the  streets,  amidst 
"  Vive  la  Chartel"  and  "  Vivo  la  Ligncl'  *'i>e« 
Chefs  et  V Hotel  de  Viller  Tho  necessity  of  a 
government,  the  first  and  greatest  want  of  man- 
kind, was  already  felt  among  those  who  wcro 
arrayed  against  it ;  and  the  street  leaders  had 
nominated  General  Lafayette,  General  G6rard, 
and  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  as  a  provisional  au- 
thority. A  proclamation,  without  their  knowl- 
edge, out  signed  with  their  names,  was  plac- 
arded on  the  walls  of  Paris  on  the  28th.  But 
as  there  was  some  doubt  of  their  accepting  the 
]>erilous  ofiice  of  dictators,  it  was  conferred  on 
General  Dclonny,  who  on  the  night  of  the  28th, 
after  its  evacuation  by  the  Royal  Guard,  took 
possession  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  issued  three 
edicts  in  the  name  of  the  Provisional  Govcni- 
mcnt,  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  monu- 
ments, the  care  of  the  wounded,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  municipal  authorities.  But  tho  only 
body  really  entitled  to  appoint  such  a  provis- 
ional government  had  not  yet  taken  a  decided 
resolution;  the  deputies  assembled  . 

at  M.  de  Pcyraveau's  separated  at  25-'*jCa]ll'  viii. 
midnight  on  the  28th,  without  hav-  273,  'JTO ;  Lac! 
ing  determined  on  any  thing  except  *^-  461,  4«5 ; 
a  meeting  on  the  following  day  at  wV;  Vi?'  *"'* 
the  hotel  of  M.  Lafitte.^* 

Meanwhile  the  alarm  had  spread  to  St  Cloud, 
and  the  court  had  fallen  into  a  state  -^ 

of  consternation  great  in  proportion  state  ofa/Tairs 
to  the  ill-founded  confidence  of  tlic  ai  st.  cknul, 
prcccding,l«y^    The  repeated  .Hs-  «|.«'X',7 
charges  of  artillery  heard  during  juiy  2«. 
the  whole  day,  and  w^hich  increased 
in  so  alarming  a  manner  toward  night,  spread 
a  mournful  panic  and  sad  presentiments  over 
the  palace,  and  already  defection,  that  woeful 
precursor  of  revolutions,  was  to  bo  seen  among 
the  courtiers.     Persons  with  telescopes  placed 
on  the  heights  above  the  palace  dt^scried  the 
tricolor  flag  flying  on  the  summits  of  Notre 
Dame  and  St  Sulpice;  and  a  dispatch  from 
Marmont,  dated  4  p.m.,  announced  the  alarming 


*  Their  names  were  MM.  Mauguin,  Lofiuc,  Audry  do 
Puyraveau,  Uuvoux,  Laniyetle,  CJurard,  S(b;:siiani,  \  lUu- 
niain,  Casisnir  IVrier,  Lobau,  Martchal  dc  Labonk",  Vas- 
sal, Duchaflaiit,  Clui/ot,  Chardfl,  Mocliin,  Dertindo  Vaux. 
^Annuaire  hustorir^-.ie,  xiii.  152,  153,  note.'*. 
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state  of  mAtten  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  instant  orders  how  to  act  In  this 
extremity  the  King  alone  preserved  the  calm- 
ness called  for  in  such  a  crittis.  He  sent  orders 
to  '*  Marmont  to  concentrate  his  troops  and  act 
in  masses,"  and  dispatched  directions  to  Polig- 
nac  to  recall  the  regiments  of  the  Guard  from  the 
towns  in  which  they  were  in  garrison  around 
Paris,  and  to  the  camps  at  St.  Omer  and  Juni- 
ville,  to  break  up  and  move  the  troops  they 
contained  with  all  haste  to  the  capital — a  wise 
precaution,  which,  taken  earlier,  might  have 
altered  the  issue  of  the  conflict,  but  which  was 
now  taken  too  late  to  have  any  sensible  influ- 
ence upon  it  The  Duchess  d'Angouleme  was 
absent;  the  Duke  was  at  St  Cloud,  but  did 
nothing  but  abuse  Prince  Polignac ;  the  Duchess 
de  Berri,  with  the  ardent  enthusiasm  of  her 
character,  had  thrown  herself  heart  and  soul, 
into  the  cause  of  the  Ministers,  and  anticipated 
the  speedy  defeat  of  the  insurgents ;  while  her 
two  children,  the  one  ten,  the  other  nine  years 
of  age,  in  the  simplicity  of  childhood,  played  at 
a  game  founded  on  the  events  ^oing  on  in  the 
metropolis,  Mademoiselle  heading  the  rebels, 
and  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux  at  the  head  of  the 
Royal  Guard  repulsing  them.  The  council  of 
Ministers  sat  in  permanence  at  the  Tuileries, 
but  there  was  no  persuading  Prince  Polignac 
that  there  was  an^  serious  danger.  He  per- 
sisted in  maintaining  that  putting  Paris  in  a 
state  of  siege  was  all  that  was  required.  Even 
when  informed  by  Marmont  on  the  evening  of 
the  28th  that  the  troops  of  the  line  had  passed 
over  to  the  people,  and  that  the  Guard  alone 
J  was  to  be  relied  on,  he  said  witli 

xiii"?51  ?52  •  ^^  most  astonishing  tang-froidy 
Lani.  viii.  282*,  "  Well,  if  the  troops  have  gone  over 
2tt3 ;  tap.  ii.  to  the  insurgents,  we  must  fire  upon 
35.36,3g.         the  troops.-'i  * 

The  night  which  followed  was  a  melancholy 
.g  one  in  Paris,  and  not  less  so  to  the 

FceiinKH  ofthe  insurgent  leaders  than  the  royal 
combatants  dur-  troops.  The  excitement  of  the 
ing  the  night,  contest  was  suspended ;  but  the 
silence  and  the  darkness  brought  with  them 
what  was  3'et  more  terrible,  for  with  them  came 
the  memory  of  the  past  and  the  anticipation  of 
the  future.  That  the  Government  would  be 
overthrown  there  could  be  little  doubt,  now 
that  the  troops  of  the  line  had  for  the  most  part 
deserted  its  defense,  and  passed  over  to  the 
people;  but  what  was  to  succeed  it?  Was  a 
repubiio  to  be  installed,  with  its  massacres,  its 
executions^  its  Marats  and  Robespierres  ?  and 
was  a  second  inundation  of  the  Cossacks,  per- 
haps never  to  retire,  to  cross  the  Rhine  and 
overspread  the  fields  of  France?  No  one  could 
tell  what  a  day  would  bring  forth ;  and  great 
as  had  been  the  indignation  excited  by  the  a|>- 
pcarance  of  the  ordonnances,  it  was  now  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  terror  excited  by  the 
probable  success  of  those  who  opposed  them. 
The  unwounded  combatants  alone,  wearied 
with  a  conflict  which  had  now  continued  al- 
most without  intermission  for  forty  hours,  sunk 
into  sleep,  and  reposed  peaceably,  stretched  on 
the  pavement  or  behind  their  barricades;  but 
numbers  passed  a  melancholy  night.  Food 
there  was  none  for  the  soldiers;  scarce  a  drop 
of  water  was  to  be  had  to  assuage  their  burn- 
ing thirst;   the  wounded,  weltering  in  their 


blood,  lay  stretched  on  the  stones,  for  nothing 
to  remove  them  had  been  provided;  and  even 
the  bravest  felt  that  the  contest  was  hopelees^ 
now  that  the  troops  of  the  line  had  deserted 
them,  and  that  nothing  remained  i  x«^,„  ^^n 
but  to  fall  with  honor  amidst  the  26i,2bS;C^. 
ruins  of  the  monarchy.*  "•  **»  ^* 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  fifteen  hundred 
infantry  and  six  hundred   horse  ^ 

of  the  Guard  arrived  at  the  Tuil-  Forccn  on  the 
eries;  but  they  did  little  mord  opposite  sides 
than  compensate  the  losses  of  Jf  JhlS?™"** 
the  preceding  day  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  nothing  at  all  to  make  up  the 
huge  gap  in  the  defenses  of  the  monarchy  which 
the  general  defection  of  the  troops  of  the  line 
had  occasioned.  Fifteen  thousand  men  and 
fifty  guns  would  have  been  barely  snfiBcient  to 
defend  the  position  of  the  Tuileries  against  a 
hundred  thousand  combatants,  the  most  of  them 
well  armed  and  disciplined,  who  surrounded  it; 
and  Marmont  had  not  more  than  five  thousand 
effective  men  and  eight  guns  to  repel  the  assail- 
ants. His  little  army  was  thus  disposed :  two 
Swiss  battalions  occupied  the  Louvre;  two 
other  battalions  of  the  Guard  were  stationed 
in  the  streets  around  the  Carrousel,  the  Rue  St 
Honors,  and  the  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  the  Rue  Caa- 
tiglione,  the  Place  Vend6me,  and  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix,  were  occupied  by  two  battalions  of  the 
line,  who  were  yet  faithful  to  their  oaths;  a 
Swiss  battalion,  which  had  arrived  the  evening 
before  fi'om  Reuil,  occupied  the  Place  de  Car- 
rousel; three  battalions  of  the  Guard  and  a 
regiment  of  the  chaMeur9'€^-chev€U  were  placed 
in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  C  hanips 
Elys^es.  The  ground  on  which  they  stood  was 
all  of  Paris  that  remained  to  the  King;  all  the 
rest  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents^  who 

with   loud  shouts  pressed   in    on  ,  .        ^._^ 
.  ]  J  1     'v  '  Ann.  xltst. 

every  side,  and  kept  up  an  mces-  xm.  155,156; 
sant  dropping  fire  on  the  Royal-  Cap.  ii.  43, 

ist  outposts  who  surrounded  Hhe  *f..'  if,™-    „ 

^^1 k  viii.  2fcl,  262. 

palace. '  * 

The  deputies  who  met  at  Lafitte's  in  the 
morning  resolved  on  one  more  pacific  ^g 
effort  before  they  openly  hoisted  the  MisKion  of 
standard  of  insurrection.  Already  M.Aragoto 
K  Lafittc,  who  was,  in  secret,  en-  Marmoni. 
tirely  in  the  Orleans  interest,  had  dispatched  a 
confidential  messenger  to  Keuilly,  to  infomi 
the  Duke  verbally  of  what  was  going  on ;  and 
he  had  returned  with  the  ominous  words,  **/ 
thank  you."*  But  it  was  necessary  to  be  cau- 
tious, and  avoid  any  step  which  might  seem  to 
unnecessarily  precipitate  hostilities.  For  this 
purpose  they  dispatched  M.  Arago,  the  cele- 
brated philosopher,  who  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  marshal,  to  confer  with  Marmont  They 
met  in  the  middle  of  the  Carrousel,  where  jNlar- 
montwason  horseback,  surrounded  by  his  staff, 
while  the  ceaseless  roar  of  musketry  on  all 
sides  announced  how  near  the  danger  had  ap- 
proached. Arago,  in  the  first  instance,  proposed 
to  the  marslml  that,  like  the  troops  of  the  line. 


*  "  Le  plan  do  M.  Lafltte  ^tait  arrdt6.  U  s^approche  de 
M.  Dudart :  '  Hier  je  vous  ai  pri6  de  voua  rendre  a  Neu- 
illy.  A  ravertissement,  que  je  lui  (Usals  donner,  le  Prince 
a  rcpondu,  "/e  vous  remercie.**  Veuillex  retoumer  aiiprcs 
de  lui,  Entre  une  Couronne  et  «n  Pastfport  qu'U  ckoisixse. 
Si  je  rdussis,  je  ne  lui  ferai  point  payer  ma  commission 
de  ban  que :  si  j'cchoue,  il  me  desavouera.'"— Louis 
Blanc,  Dix  Arts  de  Louit  Philippe,  i.  272. 
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he  should  pass  over,  and  unite  his  arms  to  those 
df  the  people.  "No I"  replied  he  instantly; 
** propose  nothing  which  would  dishonor  me." 
Arago  next  implored  him  to  lay  down  the  com^ 
mand,  and  retire  to  St  Cloud,  offering  his  sword 
to  the  King  for  hia  personal  defense,  but  with- 
drawing from  the  contest  occasioned  by  the 
faulta  of  his  Ministers.  *'  You  know  well,  said 
Marmont,  "whether  or  not  I  approve  those 
fatal  and  odious  measures :  but  I  am  a  soldier ; 
I  am  in  the  post  which  has  been  intrusted  to 
meL  To  abandon  that  post  under  fire  of  sedi- 
tion, to  desert  my  troops,  to  be  wanting  to  my 
prince,  would  be  desertion,  flight,  ignominy. 
My  fate  is  frightful,  but  it  is  the  arret  of  destiuy, 
and  I  must  go  through  with  it"  Ara^o  still 
insisted,  and  the  conference  was  still  gomg  on, 
when  officers,  covered  with  dust  and  blood, 
came  to  request  reinforcements  for  the  outposts 
most  warnuy  engaged  **  I  have  none  to  send 
them,"'  replied  the  general,  in  despair;  "they 
must  defend  themselves."  After  a  long  and 
melancholy  conference,  Arago  withdrew,  hav- 
-I  44  ^"8  ^^  ^^^^  endeavored  to  induce 
45^am.viii!  Marmont  to  desert  his  duty,  but 
at»6,282;  An.  leaving  him  not  the  less  convinced 
H^t.  xiii.  154,  that  further  resistance  was  hope- 
"  T?.  «7a.    1«^»  and' that  the  last  hour  of  the 


monarchy  had  struck. 
The  deputies  assembled  at  the  hdtel  of  M. 
Lafitte  now  no  longer  hesitated. 


79. 


Decisive  noo-  A  deputation  they  had  sent  the 
iiitioaortbe  preceding  day,  to  have  a  confer- 
afipaties  at  M.  ^^^^  ^j  Jj  Polignao  and  the  Minis- 


ters^ had  been  refused  admittance 
at  the  Tuileries.  It  was  determined  to  appear 
DO  longer  as  mediators  but  as  principals  in  the 
fight,  to  hoist  the  tricolor  flag,  put  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  movement^  and  close  the 
door  against  all  reconciliation,  by  declaring  the 
King  and  his  Ministers  public  enemies.  This 
decisive  resolution  was  taken  at  six  in  the 
morning  of  the  29th,  at  the  hotel  of  M.  Lafitte. 
General  Sebastiani  alone  protested  against  a 
resolution  which  amounted  to  a  dethronement 
of  the  sovereign.  M.  Guizot  remained  silent 
and  pensive;  Lafayette  was  overjoyed  at  seeing 
the  wishes  which  he  had  formed  during  forty 
years  so  nearly  approaching  their  accomplish- 
ment Orders  were  immediately  sent  to  the 
Hotel  de  Yille  to  make  an*angements  for  the 
reception  of  provisional  authorities,  and  to  the 
insurgents  to  prepare  for  the  offensive,  and  a 
general  attack  on  the  position  of  the  Tuileries 
on  all  sides.  Meanwhile  the  Royalist  outposts 
which  surrounded  it,  sensible  of  their  weak- 
nesj,  drew  back  in  all  directions ;  and  soon  the 
uniforms  of  the  Guard  were  to  be  seen  only  in 
the  close  vicinity  of  the  Louvre  and  the  palace. 
Though  the  successor  to  the  monarchy,  or  the 
form  of  governments  was  not  yet  divulged  to 
the  people,  they  were  not  the  less  resolved  on 
by  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection.  Early  in 
the  morning,  M.  Audry  de  Puyraveau  had  been 
dispatched  to  request  General  Lafayette  to 
come  to  Lafitte'Sb  In  going  there,  Audry  de 
Puyraveau  met  in  the  Rue  d'Artois  a  number 
of  people  in  a  violent  state  of  excitement,  to 
whom  M.  Mignet  exclaimed.  "Be  qftiet,  my 
friends;  this  evening  you  will  have  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  for  your  King."  Lafayette,  how- 
ever, had  other  views ;  he  had  visions  of  a  dic- 


tatorship for  himself  After  he  had  come  to 
Lafitte*s,  a  deputation  from  the  Republicans 
came  to  offer  the  military  command  of  Paris  to 
Lafayette  and  General  Gerard.  The  second 
answered  in  an  evasive  manner;  the  first  ac- 
cepted the  proffered  honor  with  puerile  eager- 
ness. **  Gentlemen,"  said  he  to  the  persons 
assembled  at  Lafitte*s,  "I  am  pressed  to  take 
the  command  of  Paris."  "  If  we  can  not  now 
find  M.  Bailly,  the  virtuous  mayor  of  1789," 
cried  M.  Bertin  de  Vaux,  "  let  us  at  least  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  we  have  found  the 
illustrious  chief  of  the  National  Guard."  La- 
fayette accepted,  and  proceeded  to  i  La^.  viil. 
the  I16tel  de  Ville,  the  head-quar-  290,j291 ;  Cap. 
ters  of  the  insurgents,  accompa-  ti'.IJ*  ^^ '  Aj* 
nied  by  an  immense  concoui-se  of  155  /  Louis 
Republicans.  For  a  day  he  had  the  Blanc,  i.  273» 
destinies  of  France  in  his  hands. ^     276. 

During  the  night  the  information  they  re« 
ceived  from  all  quarters  of  Paris  as  g^ 
to  the  defeat  of  tlie  Ro3'a]i8t  forces,  incerriew 
and  the  report  of  Marshal  Marmont  with  M.  do 
as  to  the  impossibility  of  his  main-  ScmonviUo 
taining  his  position  at  the  Tuileries  d'Argout. 
with  the  small  force  at  his  disposal, 
opened  the  eyes  of  Ministera  to  their  real  situa- 
tion. Orders  were  dispatclied  with  the  utmost 
expedition  to  the  regiments  of  the  Guard  sta- 
tioned at  Orleans,  Rouen,  Beauvais.  and  other 
places,  to  move  instantly  on  Paris;  but  this 
resolution,  which,  adopted  earlier,  might  have 
altered  the  whole  course  of  events,  was  now 
too  late:  before  the  directions  could  even  reach 
the  troops,  all  was  decided.  The  Ministera  were 
on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  St  Cloud  to  lay 
the  state  of  matters  before  the  King,  and,  if 
necessary,  tender  their  resignations,  when  a 
deputation  of  four  members  of  the  House  of 
Peers  made  their  appearance  at  the  gates  of  tlie 
Tuileries,  and  in  virtue  of  their  privilege  as 
peers  demanded  an  audience.  They  were  M. 
de  Semonville,  M.  d'Argont,  M.  de  VitrolJes, 
and  M.  de  Gii-ardin,  who  had  been  at  St  Cloud 
with  the  King  the  evening  before,  and  came 
fortified  with  liis  last  resolutions.  The}'  were 
admitted,  accordingly,  and  painted  in  the  stron- 
gest colors,  and  with6ut  either  circumlocution 
or  disguise,  the  frightful  state  of  the  metropo- 
lis— the  entire  population  in  insurrection,  the 
troops  of  the  line  joined  to  the  insurgents,  and 
the  Royal  Guard,  the  last  resource  of  the  mon- 
archy, hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  and  all  but  made 
prisoners  in  the  ancient  palace  of  it«  kings. 
Prince  Polignac  answered,  "The  question  at 
issue  is  the  authority  of  the  King  and  his  pre- 
rogative; in  m}'  opinion,  the  monarch}'  is  lost 
the  moment  a  conces.sion  is  made."  Tliese  repre- 
sentations, however,  which  were  too  obviously 
supported  by  facts  to  permit  their  truth  being 
periously  doubted,  had  such  weight  with  the 
Ministers  that  they  consented  to  take  M.  do 
Semonvile  and  M.  d'Argout  with  tliein  to  St 
Cloud.  Before  setting  out  they  called  in  Mar- 
mont to  hear  his  opinions  as  to  the  means  of 
defense  which  vet  remained  to  them.  •*Y<»u 
may  tell  the  iCing,"  said  the  mai'shal,  "that 
come  what  may,  and  though  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  Paris  should  rise  up  against  me,  I  can 
hold  this  position  for  fifteen  days  without  fur- 
ther reinforcements.  This  position  is  impreg- 
nable."   When  the  party  arrived  at  St  Cloud 
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at  nine  o'clock,  the  whole  state  of  affairs  was 
laid  before  the  King ;  but,  tinisting  to  this  rep- 
resentation of  Marmont,  he  remained  immova- 
ble. "^  ire !"  said  M.  do  Semonville,  on  taking 
his  leave,  "  if  in  an  hour  the  ordonnances  are 
not  revoked,  there  is  no  Idnger  either  a  King 
or  a  monarchy."  "You  will  surely  allow  nic 
two  hours,"  replied  the  King,  with  polite  irony. 
M.  de  Semonville  upon  this  threw  himself  on 
his  knees,  and  exclaimed,  "The  Dauphin,  sire! 
think  of  the  Dauphin  I"  But  even  tnis  appeal 
to  the  sensibility  and  early  recollections  of  the 
King  failed,  and  the  deputation  withdrew  with- 
out having  effected  any  accommodation.  Prince 
Polignac,  in  entering  the  royal  cabinet,  met  M. 
...  de  Semonville  coming  out  "  You 
204*297^*"  ^o,yQ  been  demanding  my  head,"  said 
Cap.  ii.  52,  he,  making,  while  smiling,  the  sign 
85,  C6 ;  An.  of  decapitation.  "  It  matters  not ;  I 
15*8  ^lef*      was  determined  the  King  should  hear 

*      '       my  accuser."* 

But  while  these  events  were  in  progress  at 
St  Cloud,  matters  were  so  precipi- 
The  Louvre  ^ated  at  Paris  that  an  accommoaa- 
is  carried  by  tion  was  no  longer  possible.  One 
the  msur-  by  one  the  whole  barracks  there, 
gents.  stripped  of  their  defenders,  had  fallen 

into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents;  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  where  General  Dubourg  had  assumed  a 
fleeting  dictatorship,  had  become  their  head- 
quarters, where  General  Lafayette  was  estab- 
lished ;  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Seine  oppo- 
site the  Tuileries  was  in  their  hands ;  and  dense 
masses  of  them,  headed  by  the  scholars  of  the 
Polytechnic  School,  had  come  close  to  the  artil- 
lery of  the  Guard  in  the  Rue  St^  Honor6,  oppo- 
site the  Louvre.  Already  a  sort  of  parley  had 
taken  place  between  them ;  and  the  officer  in 
command,  fearful  of  taking  so  strong  a  step  on 
his  own  responsibility,  had  sent  to  Marmont  to 
Bay  his  pieces  were  charged  with  grape,  and 
asking  it  he  might  fire?  He  was  forbidden  to 
do  so,  and  immediately  the  guns  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents.  At  the  same  time,  the 
regiment  of  the  Seine,  stationed  in  the  Place 
Vendome,  opened  its  ranks  to  let  them  into  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries.  Informed  of  this  shame- 
ful treachery,  Marmont  ordered  M.  de  Salis, 
who  commanded  the  two  battalions  of  the  Swiss 
Guard  in  the  Carrousel,  to  send  one  of  them  to 
occupy  the  important  position  of  the  Place  Ven- 
d6me,' which  barred  tne  great  entrance  by  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix  from  the  boulevards,  which 
were  crowded  with  insurgents.  M.  de  Salis, 
desirous  to  relieve  the  battalions  which  had 
combated  since  daybreak  in  the  colonnade  of 
the  Louvre,  with  the  insurgents  in  and  around 
the  church  of  St  Germains  I'Auxerrois  opposite, 
gave  orders  for  them  to  retire,  with  a  view  to 
their  being  sent  to  the  Place  Vendomo,  and  an- 
other in  the  Carrousel  to  take  their  place.  Dur- 
ing the  transposition  the  fire  from  the  colon- 
nade ceased  for  a  few  minut.e8,  and  the  insur- 
gents opposite,  thinking  it  was  a  permanent  re- 
treat, rushed  with  the  utmost  vehemence  across 
the  Place  St  Germains  TAuxerrois,  and  stormed 
the  building.  In  an  instant  the  windows  were 
broken  through,  the  gates  forced  open,  the  stairs 
mounted,  the  inner  court  of  the  Louvre  carried ; 
and  the  bravest  of  the  insurgents,  forcing  their 
way  through  the  interior  doors  and  communi- 
cations^  penetrated  into  the  gallery  of  the  Mu- 


seum, from  the  inner  windows  of  which  tbey 
opened  a  plunging  fire  upon  the  Swiss,  who  still 
remained  in  the  Place  or  the  Carrousel.  Upon 
this,  seeing  themselves  assailed  both  in  front 
and  flank,  a  sudden  panic  seized  the  troops 
there,  and  they  fled  in  wild  disorder  under  the 
arch  of  the  palace  into  the  garden  of  the  Tuil- 
eries. By  a  strange  coincidence  they  passed 
over  the  same  spot  where  their  predecessors 
had  gloriously  fallen  on  the  10th  August,  1792. 
Marmont,  regaining  his  resolution  with  the  ap- 
proach of  danger,  hastened  to  the  rear,  v  hieh 
was  retiring  before  the  insurgents,  did  every 
thing  that  courage  and  conduct  could  i  La,„  ^jjj 
suggest  to  arrest  the  disorder,  and  298,  3t>0; 
succeeded  in  restoring  some  degree  of  ^«P-  »•  67, 
order,  withdrawing  the  troops  in  tol-  j?i^^Jf|j 
erable  array  into  the  Champs  Ely-  162,  165; 
s6e8.  lie  was  the  last  man  who  left  bac.  iv.  492, 
the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.*  *^^- 

This  success  proved  decisive,  as  a  similar  ad- 
vantage had  invariably  done  through  «- 
all  the  phases  of  the  former  Revolu-  DecwiTeeT- 
tion.  Since  the  bones  and  sinews  of  fecuorthu 
France  had  been  broken  by  the  Con-  «"cces8. 
stituent  Assembly,  by  the  destruction  of  the 
nobility,  the  church,  and  the  incorporations,  no 
power  has  existed  in  France  capable  of  with- 
standing any  party  in  possession  of  the  capital, 
its  treasury,  post-oflicc,  and  telegraph.  Tliey 
were  all  soon  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  in8u^ 
gents.  The  only  posts  of  importance  still  oc- 
cupied by  the  royal  troops — the  Invalidcs  and 
barracks  of  Babylone,  where  the  Swiss  were 
located — were  evacuated,  the  latter  after  a 
severe  conflict,  in  which  great  nnmbei*s  of  the 
gallant  defendera  perished,  and  the  troops  in 
them  rejoined  their  comrades  in  the  Champs 
Elys6es.  One  melancholy  event  alone  darkened 
the  universal  triumph,  and  cast  a  tragic  yet 
heroic  air  over  the  fall  of  the  monardiy. "  A 
hundred  Swiss,  placed  in  a  house  at  thejnnc- 
tion  of  the  Rue  de  Richelieu  and  the  Rue  St 
Honore,  who,  in  the  confusion  of  the  retreat, 
had  been  forgotten,  defended  themselves  to  the 
last,  and  perished,  like  their  predecessors  on 
the  10th  of  August^  to  the  last  man.  Several 
Swiss,  betrayed  by  their  unifonn,  were  pur- 
sued and  massacred  by  the  people;  but  with 
these  exceptions,  which  happily  were  not  nu- 
merous, the  insurgents  made  a  noble  use  of  their 
victory.  They  broke,  indeed,  into  the  Tuil- 
eries, the  Louvre,  and  the  palace  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  traversed  their  stately  galleries 
and  splendid  halls,  and  evinced  their'hatred  of 
royalty  by  firing  ut  several  of  the  pictures, 
piercing  tliein  with  their  bayonets,  ana  tcariiig 
m  pieces  the  gorgeous  furaiture  and  det-orationsj 
of  the  princesses'  apartments.  The  archbishop's 
palace  was  sacked,  and  the  cellars  of  the  Tui- 
leries emptied  of  their  contents.  But  with  these 
exceptions,  they  abstained  from  acts  of  pillage; 
they  disdained  to  sully  the  victory  of  the  people 
by  the  exhibition  of  vulgar  vices;  and  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville  look 
tlie  most  vigorous  measures  to  arrest  j  ^j,  ^g^, 
the  disorder,  and  preserve  the  pub-  xiii.  1C4. 
lie  monuments  from  injur)*."  Mean-  l^'T ,  Lam. 
while  the  Royal  Guard,  sad  and  de-  JJIJ.  cap. 
jected,  pursued  their  way  under  the  li.  09, 71 ; 
triumphal  arch  at  the  barrier  of  Neu-  Lac.  iv. 
illy,  erected  to  commemorate  the  glo-  ^^*'  ^^' 
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lies  of  their  predeceasois  in  the  QrandJirmj; 
mnd  the  r«gimeiitB  of  the  line,  which  had  joined 
the  insurgents,  withdrew  to  their  barraokSk 
amidst  external  applause  and  secret  shame. 

Meanwhile  Marmont,  having  stationed  his 
83.  troops  in  the  Bois  de Boulogne,  where 

tfannom^s  aU  pursuit  and  hostilities  ceased,  gal- 
JSlr^*^  loped  across  the  wood  to  St  Cloud, 
Charies'x.  ^  ^7  ^®  eeeount  of  his  disasters  be- 
u  Sc  Cloud,  fore  the  King.  **  Sire  I"  said  he  on 
July  99.  arriving,  **  it  is  my  painful  dnty  to 
announce  to  your  majesty,  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  maintain  your  authority  in  Paris.  The 
Swiss,  to  whom  I  intrusted  the  defense  of  the 
Louvre^  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  have  aban- 
doned that  important  post;  carried  away  my- 
self by  the  torrent  of  fugitives,  I  was  unaole  to 
rally  the  troops  till  they  arrived  at  the  arch  of 
the  Btoile;  and  I  have  ordered  them  to  con- 
tinue their  retreat  to  St  Cloud  A  ball,  di- 
rected at  me,  has  killed  the  horse  of  my  aid- 
de-eamp  by  my  sida  I  regret  it  did  not  pass 
through  my  head ;  death  would  be  nothing  to 
me  compared  to  the  sad  spectacle  which  I  have 
witnessed."  The  King,  without  addressing  a 
word  of  reproach  to  the  marshal,  raised  his  eyes 
to  heaven;  he  recognized  the  fortune  of  nis 
race.  Then  he  desired  Marmont  to  take  his 
orders  from  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me,  whom  he 
had  appointed  generalissimo  of  his  armie&  He 
then  oireeted  the  Ministers  to  be  called  in ;  and 
I  Q^  ij^  ^0  before  they  could  enter,  intellij^ence 
71 ;  Lani.'Tiii!  arrived  of  the  final  evacuation  of 
305, 300;  Lae.  Paris,  and  retreat  of  the  troops  to- 
W.5W.404.  wardStCloud.^ 
The  final  interview  of  the  King  with  his 

g4^  Ministers  was  not  of  long  duration. 
DeUbera-  Events  had  crowded  on  one  another 
Uon  in  tin  with  such  rapidity  that  there  was 
C«»aett.  scarcely  any  room  for  doubt  or  hesi- 
tation. The  metropolis  had  been  lost^  the  gov- 
ernment chauff^  the  monarchy  overthrown,  in 
a  single  day.  Waterloo  itself  had  not  been  more 
decisive;  The  monarch  opened  the  conference 
by  detailing  the  disastrous  news  communicated 
by  Marmont,  and  the  concessions  pressed  upon 
him  by  M.  de  Semonville  and  M.  d'iu^out,  which 
were  such  a  capitulation  as  amount^  to  a  prac- 
tical abdication  of  the  crown.  Struck  with  con- 
sternation, the  majority  of  the  Council  thought 
nothing  remained  but  to  yield  to  a  force  which 
they  had  not  the  means  of  resisting.  M.  Guer- 
non  de  Ranville,  though  he  had  counseled  an 
accommodation  the  evening  before,  when  the 
victory  was  still  undecided,  now,  like  a  true 
soldier,  strongly  supported  the  opposite  Me. 
"The  throne  is  overturned,  we  are  told,"  said 
he ;  **  the  evil  is  great ;  but  I  believe  it  is  exag- 
gerated. I  can  not  believe  that  the  monarchy 
IS  to  fall  without  a  combat  We  must  recollect 
that  the  deplorable  fishting  in  the  streets,  which 
we  have  witnessed  during  the  last  two  days, 
though  it  has  unfortunately  caused  much  blood 
to  flow,  does  not  constitute  the  energetic  resist- 
ance which  we  are  entitled  to  expect  from  the 
best  troops  in  Europe.  Happen  what  may, 
Paris  is  not  France;  the  masses  may  be  for  a 
moment  deluded  by  the  promises  of  Liberalism, 
but  they  do  not  desire  revolution.  The  Cham- 
bers desire  it  stUl  less ;  the  majority  of  the  army 
is  still  faithful ;  the  Guard,  shaken  a  moment, 
will  soon  resume  its  fitting  attitude;  if  the 
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Crowp  does  not  abandon  itself  with  such  sup- 
port it  will  triumph  over  this  fresh  revolution- 
ary attempt  If,  however,  the  Genius  of  Evil 
is  again  to  prove  triumphant,  if  the  legitimate 
throne  is  again  to  fell,  let  it  fall  with  honor; 
shame  alone  has  no  future.  It  is  indispensable 
to  recall  some  of  the  ordonnances,  not  to  satisfy 
the  insurgents^  but  because  it  is  just  to  do  so — 
because  the  interests  of  the  Crown  require  such 
a  concession.  The  government  of  the  King  was 
in  the  legal  path  when  it  dissolved  the  Cham- 
ber, for  it  had  a  right  to  do  so ;  his  Majesty  will 
be  all-powerful  against  the  revolutionists  when 
he  is  supported  by  the  Chamber.  Should  tlids 
line  be  adopted,  it  will  be  necessary  to  post- 
pone, by  a  few  days,  the  opening  of 
the  Chamber,  which  is  fixed  for  the  20^ii^ 
8d  August;  and,  above  idl,  to  ap-  Cap.  U.70, 
point  another  place  of  assembly  than  71.;  Ann. 
Paris^  which  is  expresslY  permitted  SS*',??'' 
by  the  Charter."*   *^       "^  *^  ><»'  »>• 

These  courageous  sentiments  were  strongly 
supported  by  the  Buke  d'Angou-  ^ 

16me.  "I  regret,"  said  he,  "that  The  King 
the  majority  of  the  Council  does  sabmits,  dis- 
not  go  into  these  ideas.  If  we  are  mIJUSotj" 
reduced  to  the  terrible  necessity  of  and  sends  ftr 
prolonging  the  strife,  we  shall  find  M.  de  Monte- 
numerous  auxiliaries  in  the  fidelity  "*«'*• 
of  the  provinces;  but  even  if  we  are  abandoned 
by  all-^if  this  sun  is  to  be  the  last  which  shines 
on  the  monarchy,  let  us  at  least  dignify  our  fall 
by  perishing  with  arms  in  our  hands."  Had 
the  ^ing  gone  into  these  sentiments  he  might 
have  preserved  the  throne,  for  the  insurgents 
in  Pans  were  powerless  out  of  its  streets,  and 
twenty  thousand  of  the  Royal  Guard,  who 
might  speedily  have  been  assembled,  would 
have  enabled  the  Royalists  to  keep  the  field  till 
the  remainder  of  the  army  and  the  provinces 
had  declared  themselves.  But,  like  Louis  XVI, 
he  had  the  resignation  of  a  martyr,  not  the  spir- 
it of  a  hero.  He  had  the  moral  courage  requi- 
site to  undertake  bold  designs,  but  not  Uie  phys- 
ical energy  necessary  for  their  execution.  He 
discerned,  as  he  thought^  the  stroke  of  fate,  and 
prepared  to  submit  with  patience  to  its  inflic- 
tion. Turning  to  the  majority  of  the  Council, 
who  recommended  submission,  he  said,  "Do 
what  you  think  best^  my  cause  is  conquered." 
Upon  this  the  final  resolution  was  taken,  and 
the  King  signed  an  ordonnance,  revoking  the 
former  ordonnances,  dismissing  the  Ministers, 
and  appointing  M  de  Montemart  President  of 
the  Council,  M.  Casimir  Perier  to  the  Interior, 
and  General  Gerard  Minister  at  War.  It  was 
an  attempt  at  capitulation  for  the  monarchy. 
The  Duke  d'Angouldme,  silent,  but  quivering 
with  indignation,  paced  round  the  table  where 
the  signing  of  the  ordonnance  was  ,  |^^^  ^jy^ 
going  on.  The  Ministers  for  the  last  311, 318  i 
time  left  the  council  chamber,  with  Cap.  ii.  70, 
tears  in  their  eyes  and  despair  in  JJ^  ^'  *^* 
their  hearts.*  ' 

It  belongs  to  a  succeeding  volume  to  recount 
the  important  events  which  at  this       go. 
period  took  place  in  Paris,  and  wliich  Ineffectual 

Spcpared  the  ascent  of  the  Duke  of  attempt  to 
rieans,  so  well  known  afterward  Sfnistry 
as  Louis  PmLUTE,  to  the  throne.    A  under  M. 
few  pages  will  suflfice  to  narrate  in  de  Monte- 
this  tne  melancholy  story  of  the  elder  °^'^' 
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Ivanch  of  the  BonrboDS,  till  they  left  as  exiles 
their  native  land.  Every  hour  brought  intel- 
ligence of  fresh  defections,  of  the  immense  agi- 
tation in  Paris,  the  insurrection  of  Versailles 
and  the  other  towns  in  the  vicinity,  of  the 
treachery  of  new  regiments  of  the  line.  The 
Guard  alone  remained  faithful,  a  glorious  ex' 
ample  of  fidelity  and  honor  amidst  the  general 
defection  of  their  companions  in  arms.  M.  de 
Montemart  was  a  nobleman  of  ancient  family, 
vast  possessions,  and  honorable  character,  train- 
ed to  arms,  and  as  brave  as  steel ;  but  he  want- 
ed the  political  skill  and  moral  resolution  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  monarchy  in  the 
desperate  circumstances  in  which  it  was  now 
placed.  But  this  was  immaterial ;  had  he  pos- 
sessed the  talents  of  Sully,  the  energy  of  Hen- 
SIY.,  and  the  firmness  of  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
e  result  would  have  been  the  same.  The  fiat 
of  the  Almighty  had  gone  out  against  the  mon- 
archy; nothing  remained  but  to  survive  the 
idbipwreck.  M.  de  Montemart  accepted  the  per- 
ilous mission  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  and 
only  in  obedience  to  the  earnest  request  and 
positive  mandate  of  the  sovereign.  But  his 
mission  entirely  failed  of  success.  In  vain  were 
new  ordonnances  of  a  liberal  character  pre- 
pared in  haste  by  the  new  Minister  and  sent 
to  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  to  negotiate  with  the 
Provisional  Government  there  established,  of 
which  Lafayette  was  President  "It  is  too  l<Ue" 
said  M  de  Schonen,  a  dependant  and  intimate 
iriend  of  Lafayette ;  "  the  throne  of  Charles  X. 
has  melted  away  in  blood."  In  vain  the  com- 
mand of  the  ifational  Guard  was  offered  to 
Marshal  Maison.  General  Lafayette  had  al- 
ready accepted  it,  and  the  whole  force  was  by 
this  time  arrayed  against  the  monarchy.  In 
vain  M.  Lafitte,  M.  Bertin  de  Yaux,  and  M. 
Guixot^  and  some  others,  who  had  become  fear- 
ful of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  revolution, 
strove  to  obtam  a  hearing  for  the  envoys  of 
the  King,  and  suggested  the  possibility  of  still 
coming  to  an  accommodation.  Their  voices 
were  drowned  by  vehement  cries  from  all  parts 
of  the  hall.  "  II  xst  trop  tard  I — plus  de  trans- 
1  Lam.  vUi.  actions^  plus  de  Bourbons!"  broke 
320, 326; An.  forth  on  all  sides;  and  M.  de  Vit- 
H^t.  xUi.  rolles  and  M.  d'Argout,  who  had 
Cap.  ii.  '77,  come  on  the  mission,  returned  to  St 
81 ;  Lac.  It!  Cloud  with  the  conviction  that  the 
506, 30».  cause  of  the  monarchy  was  lost* 
Convinced  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
gy  resist,  Charles,  on  the  return  of  the 

Completion  of  envoys,  signed  an  unqualified  re- 
theRevolution  vocation  of  the  ordonnances,  and 
July^iSr*  ordered  Prince  Polignac,  whose 
presence  at  the  court  was  a  con- 
tinual object  of  jealousy  to  the  revolutionists, 
to  retire  from  St  Cloua.  He  had  already,  in 
secret,  made  up  his  mind  that  a  resignation 
of  the  crown  had  become  unavoidable,  and  he 
sought  time  only  to  be  able  to  fall  with  dig- 
nity and  decorum.  He  abhorred  the  idea  of 
civil  war;  he  could  resign  his  crown  or  his  life 
for  his  people,  and  what  he  conceived  to  ^e 
his  duty,  but  'he  could  not  be  instrumental  in 
sheddinff  their  blood.  Prince  Polignac  entirely 
shared  these  dispositions.  When  parting  from 
M.  de  Montemart  at  St  Cloud,  he  pres^  his 
hand,  and  said,  "What  a  misfortune  that  my 
sword  has  broken  in  my  handl    I  would  have 


secured  the  Charter  on  an  indestructible  foun- 
dation." *  It  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  Charter, 
and  to  secure  it  in  future  times,  by  founding  it 
on  the  basis  of  property  and  religion,  that  he 
intended  for  the  time  to  abr<^ate  it  Mean- 
while the  popular  party  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
amidst  cries  of  "A  b<u  let  Bourbons T  " Plm 
de  Bourbons  /"  published  a  proclamation,  sign- 
ed by  Count  Lobau,  M.  Audry  de  Puyraveau, 
M.  Mauffuin,  and  M.  de  Schonen,  the  sentence 
of  death  to  the  monarchy — Charles  X.  **has 
ceased  to  reign  in  France.'^  But  even  this  did 
not  satisfy  the  extreme  Liberals,  who,  as  usual 
in  such  convulsions,  had  got  the  as- 
cendency.  "Nous  sdmmes  trahis:  ^{^""74  iJe. 
on  veut  nous  imposer  Henri  V.;  ce  Lam.TUi.Sis) 
n'est  pas  pour  Henri  V.  que  nous  831 ;  Cap.  u. 
nous  sommes  battusl"  was  the  gen-  'J'|/q'  ^' 
eral  cry.*  * 

M.  de  Montemart  made  a  last  effort  to  open 
negotiations  with  the  revolutionary         ^ 
authorities  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  Last  attempt 
Alone,  in  a  peasant's  dress,  with  his  "f  a  nefoiiar 
coat  over  his  arm,  as  if  overcome  j2i*3i 
with  the  heat,  he  set  out  on  foot 
from  St  Cloud,  passed  with  difficulty  the  out- 
posts of  the  two  armies,  and  succeeded  in  get- 
ting into  Paris  through  a  breach  made  in  the 
wall  that  surrounds  it    But  he  soon  saw  there 
that  his  mission  was  fruitless.  The  tricolor  flag 
floated  on  the  summit  of  every  steeple,  every 
tower,  every  public  edifice;  the  arms  of  the 
King,  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  were  nearly  all 
effaced ;  no  one  ventured  to  mention  the  name 
of  the  Bourbons  but  as  an  object  of  horror  and 
derision ;  death  awaited  any  man  rash  enough 
to  propose  their  restoration.    Worn  out  with 
fatigue,  covered  with  dust  and  sweat,  M.  de 
Montemart  yet  feared  that  he  would  be  rec<^- 
nized,  and  refused  admittance  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  he  gave  the  revocation  of  the  ordon- 
nances to  his  friend  M.  Collin  de  Sussy,  who 
consequently  carried  them  to  that  centre  of 
the  insurrection.   They  were  received  ^ 
only  with  contempt  and  derision ;  ssc^^s^V 
ana  M.  de  Montemart  returned  to  St  cap.  U.  M, 
Cloud,  convinced  by  the  evidence  of  IM :  Ann. 
his  own  senses  that  the  cause  of  roy-  j^'igj'*" 
al^  was  lost"  * 

The  return  of  the  Ihike  of  Orleans  to  Paris, 
which  took  place  on  the  following        ^ 
day,  and  the  lead  which  he  imme-  The  Duke  of 
diately  acquired  among  the  revolu-  Orieans  re- 
tioniste,  induced  Charles  X.  to  make  DjJSJnancv- 
a  last  effort  to  raise  the  Crown  from  general  of  ' 
the  dust   Every  thing  promised  sue-  the  king- 
cess  to  such  an  attempt    The  Duke  JjJ"- 
had  been  overwhelmeii  with  acts  of       ^     * 
kindness  from  the  royal  family;  he  had  him- 


*  In  the  estimation  of  Prince  Polignac,  the  contest  hi 
which  he  had  engaged  the  monarchy  was  a  holy  war  fbr 
the  support  of  religion .  In  his  secret  mediutions  he  said, 
"  Avec  quelle  douleur  Tezamen  de  certains  dispositions 
de  la  Charte,  nous  a-t-il  d^montr^  que  la  (hi  de  noa  peres, 
que  la  religion  Chr^tienne,  s^  trouve  blesa^  dons  dcs 
points  sensibles  et  importants !  Tons  les  cultes  dgalemeat 
aotoris^s  et  proteges  peuvent  oflKr,  dans  P6ut  dn  Roi 
tres-Chretien,  le  spectacle  d'ootrages  continods  dirigte 
eontre  Taotel  du  Yrai  Dieu."  With  tnith  does  Lamanine 
observe  on  this  passage,  '*  La  est  tout  to  secret  d«  r^gne 
de  Chvlos  X.  et  des  ordonnances."  It  was  the  ambitious 
intolerant  spirit  ofthe  Romish  (kith  was  the  moring  spring 
of  the  whole.— See  Lamastine,  Histobrt  d€  la  ReMtmlra- 
iMn,  <viii.«N,aote. 
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Belf  owed  the  final  restoration  of  his  immense 
possessions  to  Charles  X.,  and  he  always  pro- 
^  fessed  the  most  unbounded  gratitude 

xi^T?.^  for  the  gift.*  Every  thing  conspired 
to  recommend  to  him  an  alliance  with 
the  royal  family.  Their  common  descent  from 
Loais  XIII. ;  the  cause  of  the  throne,  to  which, 
failing  Henry  V.,  he  was  the  next  heir;  the 
noble  feeling  of  disinterested  loyalty ;  the  self- 
ish principle  of  individual  interest — all  tended 
to  recommend  it.  Charles  X.  offered  him  the 
lieutenancy-general  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to 
guard  the  Crown  during  his  minority  for  the 
Duke  de  Bordeaux,  in  whose  favor  the  King 
and  the  Duke  d'lAngoul^me  offered  to  renounce 
iL  Had  he  accepted  the  mission,  his  descend- 
ants would  in  all  probability  have  sat  upon  the 
throne  of  France,  for  the  I>uke  de  Bordeaux 
to  this  day  has  no  heirs,  and  the  Orleans  family 
has  ever  since  been  the  first  in  the  order  of  suc- 
cession. The  simple  course  of  honor  and  of 
duty  would  have  secured  for  himself,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  substantial  power  and  im- 
portance of  royalty;  for  his  children,  the  in- 
neritance  of  the  crown  of  France,  But  lie  re- 
fused the  offer ;  he  yielded  to  the  whisperings 
of  ambition ;  he  swerved  from  the  cause  of  duty 
under  the  attractions  of  a  diadem,  and  he  was 
elevated  to  greatness  only  to  be  punished  by 
losing  it  He  lost  the  crown  for  his  rightful 
sovereign,  but  he  lost  its  reversion  also  for  his 
descendants;  he  died  discrowned  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  hia  children,  now  exiles,  and  desti- 
tute, having  lost  their  property,  their  honors, 
their  inheritance,  remain  a  lasting  monument, 
a  Lam.  vUi.  ^^^  ^^  *^®  mutability  of  fortune, 
356,  358 ;  but  of  the  immutability  of  the  laws 
Ckateaab.  of  justice  in  the  Divine  administra- 
IX.  314,  315.  tj^J^  ,♦ 

The  failure  of  the  attempt  to  enlist  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  among  the  supporters  of 
the  royal  cause,  and  the  increasing 
pressure  of  the  revolutionary  forces, 
induced  Marmont  to  enter  into  a 
sort  of  capitulation  for  the  royal 
troops,  in  virtue  of  which  hostili- 
ties were  immediately  to  cease  between  them, 


*  Id  making  theso  obaervations,  ibe  Author  is  well 
■ware  of  the  many  extenuating  circumstances  which  may 
be  pleaded  in  ftvor  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  defection  fh)m 
the  throne ;  and  it  will  appear  in  the  next  rolume,  when 
his  accession  conies  to  be  narrated,  that  full  weisht  is 
given  to  them.  But  he  can  admit  no  paltering  with  honor 
and  duty :  treason  is  not  the  less  treason  though  it  may 
be  los  condemned  because  it  succeeds.  If  the  maxim  be 
true, ''  Noblesse  oblige,"  under  what  obligation  did  he  lie, 
who,  the  second  in  descent  of  the  noblest  family  in  Europe, 
was  at  the  same  time  the  first  subject  in  France,  and  the 
largest  recipient  of  the  royal  munillcence  ?  The  readiness 
with  which  the  French  in  every  age  hare  rallied  round 
the  standard  of  success,  renders  it  probable  that,  even  in 
the  first  instance,  a  cordial  union  of  the  Royid  and  Or- 
leans branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  would  have  se- 
eand  the  throne  for  both.  But  even  had  it  been  other- 
wise, what  would  have  been  the  result  in  the  end  of  an 
adherence  to  the  path  of  honor  and  duty  ?  Suppose  that 
the  tomnt  of  republicanism  had  been  so  violent,  that  in 
the  first  insunce  it  was  irresistible,  and  that  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  joined  the  royal  cause  only  to  share  its  fhll, 
what  would  have  succeeded  ?  A  republic  so  oppressive, 
so  absurd,  so  ruinous,  that  it  would  have  ran  the  course 
of  madness,  extravagance,  and  detestation,  as  quickly  as 
it  did  when  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  Orleans  dynasty 
in  1818.  And  when  the  Inevitable  hour  of  its  fhll  came,  in 
what  a  different  situation  would  the  united  Royalist  and 
OrUane  parties^  the  cause  of  the  white  flag,  then  tans 
pettr  et  sane  r^proche^  have  been  from  what  it  now  la- 
disunited,  at  variance,  discredited,  supplanted  by  the  Im- 
perial party,  the  common  enemy  of  both  f 


and  a  proclamation  to  that  eff'ect  was  issued  by 
him.  This  step,  which  was  in  a  manner  a 
surrender  of  the  royal  cause,  excited  the  most 
violent  indignation  in  the  breast  of  the  Duke 
d'An^uleme,  who,  so  far  from  thinking  of 
submitting,  was  forming  plans  for  the  de^nse 
of  the  strong  position  of  St.  Cloud,  where  he 
proposed  to  rally  the  whole  Royal  Guard,  call 
upon  the  troo^^s  irom  the  camps  of  St  Omer  and 
Nancy,  and  with  their  unitea  force,  eight-and- 
thirty  thousand  strong,  march  again  upon  Paris^ 
and  restore  the  royal  authority  in  the  capital. 
Such  was  the  indignation  of  the  prince  at  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  treachery  of  the  marshal 
that  he  openly  called  him  a  traitor,  and  in  at- 
tempting to  snatch  from  him  his  sword,  wound- 
ed himself  in  the  hand.  Marmont  was  imme- 
diately put  under  arrest;  but  the  King,  trained 
to  endure  suffering,  and  more  master  of  his  pas- 
sions, soon  after  ordered  him  to  be  set  at  lioer- 
ty,  and  restored  his  sword  to  him.  This  violent 
scene,  however,  and  the  near  approach  of  the 
revolutionary  forces,  which  were  now  dose  to 
St  Cloud,  induced  the  monarch  to  withdraw 
himself  to  Trianon,  where  he  assembled  a  coun- 
cil of  his  former  Ministers,  as  M.  de  Montemart 
had  not  yet  returned  from  Paris,  and  had  not 
been  heard  of  for  four-and-twenty  hours.  But 
while  they  were  still  in  deliberation,  and  dis- 
cussing the  formation  of  a  powerful  eorpt  (Tar- 
mke  at  St  Cloud,  composed  of  the  Guard  and 
such  of  the  regiments  of  the  line  as  were  still 
faithful,  the  Dake  d'Angoul^me,  who  had  been 
left  in  command  of  the  rear-guard  at  St  Cloud, 
arrived  with  the  disheartening  intelligence  that 
the  regiments  of  the  line  {>osted  at  the  bridge 
had  refused  to  fire  upon  the  insurgents,  who  had, 
in  consequence,  passed  the  bridge,  occupied  St 
Cloud,  and  were  preparing  to  march  on  Trianon. 
On  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  it  was  resolved  to 
fall  back  at  all  points  on  Rambou-  ^  ^^^  ^^ 
illet,  where  the  court  arrived  with  S68,379;  Cap. 
the  Royal  Guard,  still  twelve  thou-  li.  SOl.  sOft ; 
sand  strong,  at  midnight,  in  the  fgg' ?8?' ***** 
deenest  state  of  depression.^  * 

Cliarles  arrived  at  Rambouillet  fully  determ- 
ined to  abdicate  for  himself  in  favor  g j 
of  his  grandson ;  he  preferred  any  Abdication  of 
thing  to  the  horrors  and  chances  of  Charles  X. 
a  civil  war.  He  recognized  in  his  •A-^'^  '• 
reverses  the  chastising  hand  of  Providence,  and 
he  determined  to  submit  in  silence  and  resigna- 
tion to  the  infliction  of  its  punishment  The 
Duke  d'Anffouldme  was  strongly  of  an  opposite 
opinion,  and  preferred  the  chances  of  a  conflict^ 
but,  submissive  in  all  things  to  the  will  of  his 
father,  he  waived  his  opposition.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  accordingly,  the  king  assem- 
bled his  family  around  him,  and  announced  his 
intention  of  abdicating  in  favor  of  his  grandson, 
the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  as  his  son,  the  Duke 
d'Angouleme,  shared  his  sentiments^  and  re- 
nounced his  right  of  succession  to  the  throne. 
He  intimated  this  resolution  in  a  letter*  to  the 


**  Rambouillet,  3  AitO,  1630. 
*  "  Je  snis  trop  profonddment  peind  de  maux  qui  aflli- 
gent  ou  qui  pourraient  menacer  mes  peuples  pour  n'avoir 
pas  cherche  un  moyen  de  les  prdrenir.  J'al  done  pris  la 
resolution  d'abdiquer  la  couronne  en  ihreur  de  mon  petit- 
fils ;  le  Dauphin,  qui  partage  mes  sentlmens,  renonce  aussi 
&  ses  droits  en  Ikreur  de  son  neveu.  Vous  aurez  done,  en 
votre  quality  de  Lieutenant-06n6ral  du  Royaumei  &  fkire 
prodamer  rav^nement  de  Henri  V.  &  la  couronne.  Vous 
prendres  d'ailleors  toutea  les  mesueB  qui  vous  conoemeot 
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Dake  of  Orleans,  requiring  hinoi,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  revolutionary  authorities 
at  Paru^  and  confirmed  by  the  King  by  royal 
appointment,  to  proclaim  the  accession  of  Bfen- 
ry  y.  to  the  throne,  authorizing  him  at  the 
same  time  to  administer  the  government  during 
bis  minority.  Here,  then,  again  the  path  of 
honor  and  duty  was  opened  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans;  but  he  again  declined  to  follow  it,  and, 
instead  of  obeying  the  royal  mandate,  and  issu- 
ing the  proclamation  required  of  him,  he  made 
every  preparation  for  resistance.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  with  detestable  hypocrisy,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Charles  X.  in  answer,  so  re- 
spectful and  affectionate  that  it  entirely  dis- 
armed the  suspicions  of  the  falling  monarch.* 
An  army,  composed  of  twelve  or  fifteen  thou- 
sand men,  hastily  got  together  and  half-armed, 
was  directed  to  march  out  of  Paris  on  Rambouil- 
let^  and  Messieurs  Schonen  and  Odillon  Barrott 
and  Marshal  Maison  were  sent  forward  as  a 
I  Lam  TiU.  deputation  to  impress  upon  the 
18S,  888 ;  Cap.  King  the  necessity  of  an  immedi- 
U.  801^210;  ate  and  unqualified  resignation 
AffSiS'/S'  for  himself  and  his  descendants, 
Aug.  2, 1830;  *nd  every  preparation  was  made 
Louis  Blanc,  1.  to  compel  lus  embarkation  for  £n- 
874, 87S.  gland.* 

The  cortege  of  the  revolutionary  forces  set 

out  from  Paris  on  the  8d  August ;  it 
RerolSionary  was  deemed  at  the  time  no  sUght 
army  which  stroke  of  policy,  on  the  part  of  the 
set  out  fh»in  revolutionary  chiefs,  that  they  suc- 
ESSet'^"*"  oeeded,  on  this  pretext,  in  getting 

rid  of  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand 
unruly  defenders,  who,  whatever  they  might 
be  to  their  opponents,  were  unquestionably 
most  fonnidable  to  their  own  government 
Variously  armed  with  muskets,  saores,  pistols, 
pikes,  iron  bars,  and  fowline-pieces,  the  motley 
assemblage  were  conveyed,  for  the  most  part  in 
omnibuses  and  cabriolets  toward  Rambouillet 

pour  r6gler  la  forme  du  gouvemement  pendant  la  minority 
du  nouyeau  roi :  iei  je  me  borne  A  Aire  connaltre  ces  dia- 
poaiUona ;  c'est  un  moyen  d'^viter  bien  dea  maux.  Voua 
coromuniquerex  mea  intentions  au  corpa  dipiomaiique,  et 
Toua  me  rerez  connaltre  le  plutdt  poealble  la  proclamation 
par  laqueUe  mon  petit-flla  sera  reconnu  Roi  aoua  le  nom 
de  Henri  V.— Chablbs.'*— Anmuitre  HiMtoriqutj  xiii.  188, 
180.    Capb-pioub,  ii.  211,  note. 

*  "  M.  Dupin  conaeiUa  au  Prince  de  foire  au  message 
de  Chariea  a.  une  r^ponae  cat^gorique,  et  propre  a  aSpa- 
rer  nettement  la  cauae  de  la  malaon  d'Orlcana  do  celle  de 
la  branche  ainde.  II  alia  juaqu'a  ae  charger  de  la  redac- 
tion de  cette  r^ponae.  La  lettre  qu'il  ecrivit  etait  rude  ct 
■ana  piti6.  Le  Due  de  Orleans  la  lut,  et  dit,  'Ceci  eat 
Irop  grave  pour  aue  Je  ne  conaulte  paa  ma  itoime.  II 
paaae  dana  une  piece  voiaine.  et  repanut  quelquea  instanta 
aprda,  tenant  &  la  main  la  meme  enveloppe,  qui  flit  remiae 
d  Tenvoy^  de  Chariea  X.  La  lettre,  que  cette  enyeloppe 
contenalt,  dmnt  douoement  le  vieux  monarque ;  elle  ^talt 
i^ffectuetut  et  ^leine  de  Umoignagea  de  Jideliti.  Chariea 
en  fut  ai  louche  que,  dda  ce  moment,  toutea  aea  h^aitationa 
a'evanouirant.  Chariea  X.  n'avait  Jamala  eu  pour  le  Due 
d*Orl6an8  la  meme  repugnance  que  beaucoup  d'hommea 
de  la  Cour.  U  en  avait  donn6  recenmient  une  preuve 
dclatanle  en  ordonnant  au  G6n6ral  TrogoT  de  conflaqucr 
toua  lea  exeroplairea  dea  Memoiret  de  Maria  Stella^  libelle 
dirige  eontre  le  Ducd'Orleana,  et  que  lea  courtiaana  Aiiaai- 
ent  clrculer  &  Saint-Cloud  avec  une  joie  mallgne.  II  fut 
done  ckarme  de  trottver  dan*  ce  Prince  le  Protecteur  de  son 
petit-JUs;  et  convaincu  que  la  loyaut^  du  Due  d*Orleaua 
etait  la  meilleure  garantle  de  Tavenir  royal  deatind  au  Due 
de  Bordeaux,  il  rdalisa  aana  retard  un  projet  quMl  n'avait 
encore  con^u  que  vaguement.  Non  content  d'abdiquer  la 
Couronne,  11  uaa  de  Tempire  abaoln  qu'il  exer^t  aur  le 
Dauphin  pour  le/aireeonMentir  lid  auowi  a  une  abdication^ 
et  il  erut  au  tahu  de  oa  dynastie.^^—hovis  Blanc,  Dis 
Ans  dg  Louia  PkUippe,  i.  374, 375. 


The  whole  royal  carriages  had  been  pressed 
into  the  service,  and  conveyed  a  considerable 
number.  The  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  vet- 
erans and  National  Guards,  which  alone  pre- 
served the  appearance  or  order  of  soldiers,  was 
under  the  orders  of  General  Excelmans.  Gen- 
eral Pajol,  who  commanded  the  whole,  and  who 
was  too  experienced  a  soldier  not  to  know  the 
value  of  such  a  disorderly  rabble  in  the  open 
field,  trembled  at  every  step  lest  the  opemoff 
of  a  masked  battery,  or  a  charge  of  cavalry  of 
the  Guard,  should  throw  the  whole  into  con- 
fusion, and  drive  it  headlong  back  to  Paris. 
Careless  of  the  future,  the  stranj^re  multitude 
proceeded  gayly  on  their  way,  in  ^p'eat  part 
still  blackeneo  by  the  srooke^  and  animated  bv 
the  spirit  of  the  Darricadee^  singing  the  Marseil- 
laise and  other  revolutionary  songs;  while  tbe 
freouent  discharges  of  muskets  from  the  ranks 
tola  the  commanders  but  too  clearly  how  un- 
skillful their  followers  were  in  the  use  of  aims, 
or  how  little  inured  to  military 
discipline.  Several  persons  in  the  ^^^i^rk. 
staff  were  wounded  oy  these  stray  387/368;  Cap. 
shots,  and  General  Pajol  himself  W.  220, 221 ; 
feared  for  his  life  at  the  hands  of  jf^  fL^*'' 
his  own  troops.*  * 

When  the  three  commissioners  who  preceded 
this  revolutionary  rabble  were  ^ 

introduced  to  the  King  at  Ram-  Faleebooda  toM 
bouiUet,  he  asked  them  with  the  the  King  by  Mar- 
voice  of  authority— ''What  do  ■i*^' «»*«>»• 
you  wish  with  me  I  I  have  arran^d  every 
thing  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  my  beutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom."  So  thoroughly  'was 
the  unfortunate  monarch,  who  judged  of  others 
by  what  he  felt  in  himself  persuaded  of  the  loy- 
alty and  eood  Dftith  of  that  prince,  that  that  very 
morning  Tie  had  made  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg, 
who  commanded  the  Guard,  publish  an  address 
to  that  body,  in  which  he  assured  them  of  the 
same  situations  and  rank  in  the  service  of  that 
sovereign  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  his  own. 
Odillon  Barrot  upon  this  took  up  the  word, 
and  impressed  upon  the  King  the  necessity  of 
submitting,  in  the  interest  of  the  Duke  de  bor- 
deaux, whose  name  had  not  as  yet  been  im- 
plicated in  the  debates,  to  a  necessity  which 
could  no  longer  be  avoided,  and  of  the  extreme 
inexpedience  of  founding  his  throne  in  blood. 
The  King  was  calm  and  decided;  he  was  still 
undetermined  whether  or  not  to  try  the  fate 
of  arma  "  If  the  King/*  said  he,  "  would  avoid 
involving  the  kingdom  in  unheard-of  calamities, 
and  a  useless  effusion  of  blood,  it  is  indispens- 
able that  his  Majesty  and  his  family  should  in- 
stantly leave  France.  There  are  eighty  thousand 
men  who  have  issued  from  Paris^  ready  to  fall 
on  the  royal  forces."  The  King  upon  this  took 
Marshal  Mnison  into  the  embrasure  of  a  %vindow, 
and  said,  "Marshal  Maison,  you  are  a  Boldicr 
and  a  man  of  honor ;  tell  me,  on  your  word  of 
honoTy  is  the  army  which  tias  marched  out  of 
Paris  against  me  really  eighty  thousand  strong  ?" 
And  a  French  soldier  and  marshal  answered, 
"Sire I  I  can  not  give  you  the  number  exact- 
ly, but  it  is  very  numerous,  and  may  amount  to 
that  force.**  "  Enough  I"  replied  the  King ;  "I  be- 
lieve you,  and  I  consent  to  every  thing,  to  spare 
the  blood  of  my  Guard."*     With  that  he  gave 


*  M.  Louia  Blanc*a  accomit  of  thia  important  intenricMr 
la  auhstantially  the  aame.  "  M.  Odillon  Barrot  prit  la  parole 
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orders  for  the  departore  of  the  court  for  Cher- 
boarg»  to  embark  for  England,  the  common 
ref age  for  the  unfortunate  of  all  ranks  and  par- 
tiesand  countriea.  MarshalMauon  had  not  Ions 
before  been  placed  by  Charles  X  at  the  head  of 
tiie  aroiy  wnich  he  nad  sent  to  Greece,  as  has 
been  already  narrated  in  the  history  of  that 
iLanuYlu.  country.  Franceand  its  army  were 
38i.  300;  Cap.  far  from  the  day  when  the  dying 
u.  M4,  SS6 ;  Chevalier  Bayard  said  to  the  pur- 
SB-  J^^Hiat.  ^^^^  ^^^  conquering  Constable  de 
xiii!  101, 193 ;  Bourbon,  *•  Pity  not  me ;  |)ity  those 
Loaia  Blane,i.  who  fight  affainst  their  king,  their 
***  country,  and  their  oath."* 

The  die  being  now  cast,  and  the  final  reso- 

g,  lution  taken,  the  King  gave  or- 

Jomney  to  Main-  «^«"  ^^^  the  journey  to  Cherbourg 

tenon,  and  fkre-    on  the  following  day.     The  in- 

wdl to tha Guard,  telligence  of  this  determination 

'*■  '  caused  the  few  regiments  of  the 

line  which  still  adhered  to  his  standard  to  take 
their  departure.  But  nothing  could  shake  the 
fidelity  of  the  Guard,  which,  in  undiminished 
strength,  though  with  sad  hearts  and  mournful 
Tisages,  followed  the  long  cortege  of  carriages 
which  was  conveying  their  sovereign  and  the 
royal  family  into  exile.  They  halted  the  first 
night  at  Maintenon,  the  splendid  seat  of  the 
family  of  Noailles,  built  by  Louis  XIV.  for  his 
favorite  queen,  where  they  were  received  with 
noble  generosity  by  its  illustrious  owners ;  and 
there^  on  the  following  morning,  the  King  bade 
adieu  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Guard,  reserv- 
ing only  for  his  escort  to  the  coast  the  Gardes- 
di^corpsand.  Gendarmerie  cT Mite,  with,  ax  ipieces 
of  cannon,  under  the  command  of  Marmont,  on 
whom  he  had  generously  bestowed  it,  to  show 
he  retained  no  rancor  for  the  events  at  Paris 
and  St  Cloud.  The  whole  Guard  was  drawn 
up  in  the  park  and  on  the  road  as  the  royal 
cort^e  passed  them,  and  they  presented  arms 
for  the  last  time  to  their  sovereign.  No  words 
can  express  the  emotion  which  was  felt  on  both 
sides.  His  faults^  his  imprudences,  were  for^ 
gotten  in  the  magnitude  of  his  fall ;  they  saw 
finly  their  monarch  in  misfortune,  and  the  last 
of  a  long  race  of  sovereigns,  with  his  whole 
family,  driven  into  exile  by  his  own  subjects. 
Griel  swelled  every  heart;  few  dry  eyes  were 
seen  in  the  vast  and  noble  array.    The  counte- 

aree  aaanranee.  U  paria  dea  horreara  de  la  guerre  civile, 
dn  danger  de  braver  dea  paaaiona  eneore  incandeacentea. 
£i  eomme  Cbailea  X.  Inslstait  ear  lea  droits  du  Due  do 
Bordeanx  fbrmeUement  r6aerv6s  par  I'Acte  d'Alxllcatlon, 
rorateor  lul  repr^aenta,  d'ane  voix  careaaante,  que  ee 
n'etait  pas  dtna  le  aang  ou'il  fldlait  placer  le  trone  de 
Henri  v .  '  Et  toixante  milU  hommea  menaeent  RambouU' 
Itt  ajonia  le  Mareehal  Maiaon.  A  cea  mots  le  Roi.  qui 
marenait  i  granda  pas,  a'arrete  et  fidt  algne  au  Mareehal 
Maiaon  qu^il  desire  rentretenir  en  particulier.  Aprea  quel- 
qnea  momenta  dti^sitation  le  Mareehal  v  conaent.  Alora 
le  regardant  flxement,  *  Monaieur,'  lui  dit  le  Roi  *je  crou 
a  vatre  l/vgaaU—ji 
mi  que  Tarm^  F 

aotxantemllle  hommea  

ta  plus.  Le  Due  de  Luxembourg  publia  un  Ordre  du  Jour, 
poor  apprendre  anx  Gardes,  que  teur  position  aoua  Henri 
V.  aerait  la  meme  que  aoua  Charlea  X.:  tant  le  rleux 
Monarqne  avait  do  peine  d  ae  peranader  qu'il  eut  un  auc- 
eeaaear  dana  le  Lieutenant-General.  H  le  cmyait  ai  peu 
qii*il  ehargea  M.  Alexandre  de  Girardin  d*aller  prendre  & 
Paris  600,000  Hranca  aur  le  triaor ;  et  conune  il  6tait  revenu 
qn'on  craignait  quMl  n'emportat  lea  diamante  de  la  Cou- 
ronne,  U  repouaaa  cette  auppoaition  aveebeaucoup  de  T6h6- 
OMnce  et  de  dignity.  Pourqnoi  d'ailleura  aurait-il  emport6 
dea  diamante  qu'il  asYait  fUre  partie  de  rh6ritage  de  aon 
petit-lUa."— Louia  Blahc,  UiatAna  de  Loidt  Philippe^  i. 
400,  .01. 


nance  of  the  King  was  sad,  but  calm ;  conscious 
of  the  purity  of  his  intentions^  he  submitted  to 
the  chastisement  of  Providence  with  the  resig- 
nation of  a  martyr.  The  Duchess  d*Angoul4me, 
inured  to  suffering,  appeared  to  rise  in  dignity 
and  heroism,  amidst  all  the  disasters  which  sur- 
rounded her.  The  Duchess  de  Berri,  in  male 
attire,  and  with  her  children  in  her  hand,  seemed 
scarce  able  to  comprehend  more  than  they  the 
magnitude  of  the  stroke  which  had  deprived 
them  of  their  inheritance.  The  King  ^  j^^^^  ^^^  . 
at  length  wasmelted  into  tears,  and  not  391, 393-  ' 
a  dry  eye  remained  in  the  ranks  when  Ca^.  11.3^, 
Uie  royal  infants  were,  for  the  last  j  .ii'JSQ 
time,  presented  to  their  aching  eyes.  ^   ^*     ' 

The  journey  to  Cherbourg  lasted  twelve  days 
— a  prolongea  period  of  agony,  during  go. 
which  the  discrowned  £ng  and  his  Journey  to 
unhappy  family  tasted,  drop  by  drop,  ^hertourg. 
the  cap  of  humiliation,  suffering,  and  exile:  The 
route  was  made  to  avoid  the  great  towns,  so  that 
the  Kinff  had  never  the  mortification  of  seeing 
the  royiu  arms  supplanted  by  those  of  the  Duke 
of  OrleanS)  who  had  been  proclaimed  King  on 
the  6th  August.  The  peasantry  in  the  villages 
through  which  they  traveled,  and  where  they 
passed  the  nighty  were  silent  and  respectful: 
they  neither  received  them  with  acclamations 
nor  with  scoffs.  There  is  something  in  great 
reverses  which,  in  all  but  the  most  savage 
bosoms,  melts  to  pity,  or  overawes  into  silence. 
Marmont,  during  the  whole  journey,  rode  on 
horseback  at  the  right  of  the  King's  carriage, 
and  many  of  the  greatest  nobles  of  ^ance  a.ided 
to  the  lustre  of  their  historic  names  by  their 
fidelity  to  misfortune.  The  Duke  of  Luxem- 
bourg was  there,  and  the  Duke  de  Quiche; 
the  Duke  de  Levis  and  the  Duke  de  Polignac ; 
Auguste  de  la  Rochejaquelein — a  name  which 
sustained  itself  with  honor  amidst  every  reverse 
of  the  monarchy — and  the  Prince  of  Croz ;  the 
Count  de  Mesnard,  the  Coant  de  Brissac,  Baron 
Dumas,  preceptor  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux, 
and  Madame  Gontaut,  governess  of  his  young 
sister.  Madame  de  St  Maure,  the  Countess  de 
Bouill6,  and  several  other  ladies  of  distinction, 
were  there  also,  and  added  to  the  dignity  of  their 
rank  by  the  display  of  the  fidelity  by  which  it 
is  ennohled.  Great  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained of  some  disturbances  in  Normandy  on 
their  passage  through,  as  there  had  been  many 
acts  of  incendiarism  during  the  preceding  con- 
vulsions, but  every  thins  passed  over  in  peace. 
The  fall  of  the  monarchy  had  hushed  into  silence 
every  lesser  passion.  No  tricolor  flag  or  ensi^ 
of  revolution  met  his  eye.  At  Carentan  only 
he  received,  in  the  Moniteur,  the  account  01 
the  successful  usurpation  of  Louis  Philippe. 
He  read  it  in  silence,  and  laid  down  the  paper 
withotlt  uttering  a  word  of  reproach,  a  Lam.  viii. 
The  only  act  of  treason  which  he  303,  396 ;  ' 
heard  of  during  the  journey  was  by  ^-il-Ml, 
his  first  subject* 

The  exiles  remained  two  days  at  Valognes, 
to  ^ve  time  for  the  vessels  which         ^ 
were'expected  to  come  round  to  Cher-  ^j^  ^  ^ju 
bourg;   and  as  the  districts  where  laat  of  the 
danger  had  been  apprehended  were  ^°*"*  ** 
now  passed,  Charles  took  the  oppor-  xugSSTS'. 
tunity  to  dismiss  the  remains  of  his 
faithml  Guard.    He  assembled  around  him  the 
ofiicers  and  six  of  the  oldest  privates  of  the 
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companies  and  Bquadrons  which  yet  composed 
his  escort  Tlie  Duke  and  Duchess  d'Angooi^me, 
the  Duchess  de  Berri,  and  the  royal  infants, 
were  by  his  side.  The  King  received  from  them 
the  standards  on  which  their  fidelity  had  shed 
BO  much  lustre,  and  thanked  them  for  their  de- 
votion in  words  interrupted  by  sobs.  "I  re- 
ceive," said  he,  "these  standards,  and  this  child 
will  one  day  restore  them  to  you.  The  names 
of  each  of  you,  inscribed  on  your  muster-rolls, 
and  preserved  by  my  grandson,  will  remain  reg- 
istered in  the  archives  of  the  royal  family,  to 
attest  forever  my  misfortunes,  and  the  consola- 
tion I  have  received  from  your  fidelity.**  Sobs 
here  choked  his  voice ;  the  whole  royal  family 
which  surrounded  him,  all  the  circle  around, 
,  Lani  viii  '^^^  melted  into  tears.  The  King 
894,  396 ;  luid  royal  family  then  put  ofif  all  the 
Cap.  ii.  387,  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  assumed  the 
fr  ilaT^Sw  S**"^  ^^ exiles^  smted  to  their  destiny 
'      '  and  their  misfortunes.^ 

From  Yalognes  Charles  wrote  two  letters^  one 
to  the  King  of  England,  and  another 
Last  inter-  ^  *^®  Emperor  of  Austria,  recount- 
▼iew  of  thfi  ing  his  deLnronement^  and  requesting 
King  and  an  asylum  in  their  dominions.  M 
P^oae.  ^*  received  the  requisite  permission 
from  the  English  Government  first, 
he  set  out  for  Cherbourg  on  the  11th.  Before 
setting  out>  he  ordered  Prince  Polignac  to  leave 
him.  He  did  not^  like  Charles  L,  offer  his  Min- 
ister as  a  holocaust  to  appease  the  wrath  of  his 
people.  " Set  off," said  he ;  "I  order  it  I  re- 
collect only  your  courage ;  I  do  not  impute  to 
you  our  misfortunes.  Our  cause  was  that  of 
God,  of  the  throne,  and  the  people.  Providence 
often  proves  its  servants  by  suffering,  and  de- 
feats tne  best  designs,  for  reasons  superior  to 
what  our  limited  uiculties  can  discern ;  but  it 
never  deceives  upright  consciences.  Nothing 
is  yet  lost  for  our  house.  I  ^o  to  combat  with 
one  hand,  and  to  negotiate  with  the  other.  Re- 
tire behind  the  Loire,  where  you  will  find  an 
asylum  from  the  vengeance  of  the  people  in  the 
midst  of  my  army,  which  has  orders  to  assem- 
■  Cap.  ii.  ^le  at  Chartres."  Profoundly  moved, 
390, 391 ;  the  Priuce  kissed  the  King's  hand  and 
Sw^iOO  •*  ^®'^*'®^  ^^  arrest,  trial,  and  impris- 
Ann.  Hist,  onment^  will  form  an  interesting  epi- 
ziii.  248,  sode  in  a  subsequent  volume  of  this 
«»•  History;.' 

From  the  summit  of  the  hill  which  overlooks 
gg  Cherbourg,  the  King  first  beheld 

His  embarks-  the  sea  on  which  he  was  about  to 
tion  at  Cher-  embark.  It  was  thought  an  at- 
boorg.  Aug.  tempt  would  be  made  on  his  life  on 
going  through  the  streets.  The 
Duchess  d'Angouteme  no  sooner  heard  this  than 
she  mounted  the  chariot  with  him,  determined 
to  share  his  dangers.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  how- 
ever, occurred.  The  streets  were  crowded  as 
the  exiles  passed  alon^,  but  no  seditious  cries  or 
murmurs  assailed  their  ears  in  tbe  last  city  of 
their  country  which  was  impressed  by  their 
footsteps.  The  tricolor  flags  were  removed  from 
the  windows  as  they  moved  along,  to  spare  the 
vanquished  monarch  the  sight  of  his  humilia- 
tion. The  carriages  did  not  stop  in  the  town, 
but  passed  on  at  once  to  the  place  of  embarka- 
tion, from  which  the  crowd  were  excluded  by 
barricades.  On  descending  from  the  carriage, 
at  the  place  of  embarkation,  the  whole  royal 


family  burst  into  tears;  the  infants  even,  un- 
conscious as  yet  what  they  were  losing,  wept 
bitterly.  Suoh  was  the  emotion  of  the  Duchess 
d'Angoul^me  that  she  sank  into  a  swoon.  H. 
de  la  Rochejaquelein  aided  her  to  step  on  board, 
and  leave  ner  country  forever.  At  leasts  the 
last  arm  on  which  she  rested  was  that  of  one  of 
the  noblest  of  its  sons.  M.  de  Charette,  another 
Vendean  officer,  whose  name  was  a  presage 
alike  of  heroism  and  misfortune,  conducted  the 
Duchess  de  Berri.  Charles  himself,  who  alone 
retained  his  self-possession,  was  the  last  who 
stepped  on  board — like  the  captain  who,  on  a 
shipwreck,  sees  all  the  crew  out  of  the  vessel 
before  he  leaves  it  himsel£  The  few  laithful 
officers  who  yet  attended  him  then  kissed  his 
hand,  which  they  bathed  with  their  tears.  The 
discrowned  sovereign  then  shut  himself  up  in 
his  cabin  to  conceal  his  emotion.  The  Great 
Britain  packet-boat  had  the  honor  of  convey- 
ing the  illustrious  exiles.  Not  a  gun  was  fired 
as  the  last  of  the  long  line  of  sovereigns  left  his 
country.  In  silence  the  vessel  plowed  through 
the  melancholy  main,  and  steered  for  Scotland, 
where  the  cola  courtesy  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment had  for  the  second  time  offered  them  an 
ayslum  in  the  ancient  palace  of  Holyrood :  very 
different  from  what  Louis  XIY.  had  given,  in 
his  misfortunes,  to  James  XL  They  there  rested 
at  last  in  the  scene  of  the  sorrows  i  Lam.  Tiit. 
of  Queen  Mary,  and  of  the  tran-  439,440;  Cap. 
sient  gleams  of  prosperity  which  il-  **•  jVj??*  ^ 
luminated,  ere  they  were  shrouded  s5?^255;Mokk 
in  darkness,  the  fortunes  of  Charles  itear,  Aug.  80, 
Edward.*  1830. 

Thus  fell  the  dynasty  of  the  Restoration — and 
fell,  to  all  appearance,  never,  as  a  ^ 
hereditary  house,  to  be  restored.  The  Reflections 
main  object  of  the  first  Revolution  on  the  faU 
having  been  the  abolition  of  heredi-  ^^J^^*^ 
tary  privileges,  and  the  extinction  of 
hereditary  descent^  it  was  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  highest  rank  and  station  in  the 
country  was  to  be  exempted  from  its  influence. 
To  throw  open  all  obiects  and  situations  to  all, 
to  open  to  all  alike  the  career  of  ambition,  was 
the  end  to  which  the  nation  so  passionately 
aspired;  and  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  the 
highest  prize  in  the  lottery  was  not  to  be  placed 
in  the  wheel  {  This,  accordingly,  is  exactly 
what  has  happened.  With  the  exception  of  the 
fifteen  years  of  the  Restoration,  during  which 
the  ancient  race,  imposed  upon  them  with  dif- 
ficulty, bore  the  weight  of  a  crown  of  thorns^ 
every  monarch  since  1789  has  been  elected,  as 
in  ancient  Rome,  by  the  people  and  the  army. 
Napoleon,  Louis  Phillippe,  Louis  Napoleon, 
have  been  successively  cnosen  from  different 
families  amidst  general  transports,  and  the  two 
first  precipitated  from  the  throne  amidst  uni- 
versal obloquy.  Fickle  in  every  thing  else,  the 
French  have  been  faithful  to  one  thing  only — 
their  love  of  change.  But  we  are  not  to  as- 
scribe  this  to  any  peculiar  inconstancy  of  char- 
acter in  the  French  nation  from  which  other 
races  are  exempt  All  people  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances would  do  the  same.  The  destruc- 
tion of  a  hereditary  aristocracy  renders  the 
maintenance  of  a  hereditary  throne  impossible. 
One  successfal  revolt,  which  overturns  a  throne, 
leaves  the  nation  which  has  effected  it  uo  al- 
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ternatire  but  a  repetition  of  similar  violent 
ebangea.  It  was  so  in  ancient  Rome,  when  the 
ferror  of  the  Gracchi  and  the  civil  wars  of 
Marina  terminated  in  the  elective  military  des- 
potism of  the  Ctesars.  Even  that  family  could 
not  long  keep  the  throne.  The  great  name  of  the 
Dictator  could  not  secure  it  for  his  successors. 
It  passed  into  other  hands,  and  became  the  prize 
of  the  most  popular  citizen,  the  most  fortunate 
soldier.  An  elective  military  despotism  is  the 
natural,  and  perhaps  inevitable,  compromise 
between  the  popular  passion,  which,  having 
once  tasted  of  the  sweets  of  choosing  a  master, 
will  never  after  forego  the  ^ratification,  and  the 
state  necessity,  which  renders  it  indispensable 
that  the  power,  when  once  conferred,  should  be 
of  the  most  despotic  description. 
It  IB  evident  that  the  fall  of  Charles  X  was 
jQQ  immediately  brought  about  by  his  re- 
Ciiarie«*s  fusal  to  suomit  to  the  first  principle 
error  in  tbe  of  a  representative  government^  tnat 
conflict.  ^f  takinff  his  Ministers  from  the  ma- 
jority of  the  popular  branch  of  the  leffislature. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  often  very 
galling  to  a  sovereign  to  be  obliged  to  do  so; 
and  that  it  seems  very  like  depriving  him  of 
the  liberty  in  choosing  his  confidential  servants, 
which  is  accorded  to  the  meanest  of  his  sub- 
jects. Still  it  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
a  constitutional  monarchy ;  and  if  a  sovereign 
accepts  such  a  throne,  he  is  bound  to  conform 
to  its  conditions.  The  point  at  issue  between 
Charles  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was, 
whether  he  was  to  maintain,  contrary  to  their 
wishes,  the  ultra-Royalist  Administration  ho 
had  chosen ;  and  although  not  absolutely  bound 
to  defer  to  their  wishes  in  the  first  instance,  yet, 
having  tried  the  last  resort  of  a  dissolution,  and 
received  from  the  nation  a  legislature  equally 
determined  on  the  subject,  it  was  his  undoubted 
duty,  as  a  constitutional  monarch,  to  obey. 
Chateaubriand  has  recorded  his  opinion  that  if 
he  had  done  so,  and  given  office  to  five  or  six 
Liberal  leaders,  who  were  dying  to  be  minis- 
ters, he  would  have  weathered  the  storm,  and 
transmitted  a  peaceful  and  honored  throne  to 
his  descendants. 
Injustice,  however,  to  Charles  X  and  his 
lOL  i^t  Administration,  it  must  be  ob- 
DiAervnee  served,  that  the  question  of  a  change 
^^T"  *rf  ®^  ministers  presented  itself  under  a 
Franoe  ai^  very  different  aspect  to  them  from 
jBaf^od  in  that  which  it  wears  in  this  country, 
tbis  respect.  With  us,  for  above  a  century  past^ 
the  rivalry  of  dynasties  has  ceased;  no  one  but 
a  few  heated  Radicals  dreams  of  an  entire 
change  in  the  £orm  of  government  Immense 
efforts  are  frequently  made  by  one  party  to 
displace  another,  but  it  is  with  no  intention  of 
altering  the  constitution,  but  only  of  dislodging 
their  political  opponents,  and  placing  themselves 
at  the  head  of  government  But  the  case  was 
very  different  in  France.  There  the  contest  of 
dynasties  and  of  forms  of  government  not  only 
continued,  but  was  in  full  force.  The  Orleans 
family  still  in  secret  nourished  their  pretensions 
to  the  throne,  and  not  a  few  of  the  leading  men 
in  Paris  were  in  their  interest;  the  Napole- 
onista  openly  conspired  to  overthrow  the  Bour- 
bons^ and  restore  Napoleon  IL  and  the  tricolor 
flag;  the  Republicans  held  the  threads  of  a  vast 
tQu»pinej,  which  extended  over  the  whole 
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country,  embraced  a  considerable  part  of  the 
army,  and  even  some  of  the  Guard,  and  was 
headed  by  men  of  the  greatest  talent  and  most 
revered  names  in  France. 

It  is  now  known  by  the  best  of  all  evidence 
— the  admission,  afier  auceesa,  of  their  los. 
ablest  and  best-informed  partisans —  Seem  'ot>- 
that  during  the  whole  Restoration  fjS^ri'** 
the  liberal  party  were  engaged  in  ^itea  uT 
one  vast  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  France  at 
of  the  elder  Dranch  of  the  house  of  tUs  period. 
Bourbon,  that  their  parliamentary  leaders  were 
at  its  head,  and,  that  vailed  under  ceaseless 
protestations  of  inviolable  respect  for  the  royal 
family  was  a  secret  design  to  extirpate  them  by 
all  possible  means,  not  even  excepting  tbe  dag- 
ger of  the  assassin  and  the  torch  of  the  incen- 
diary. With  shame  must  history  confess  that 
the  most  renowned  leaders  of  the  Assembly, 
General  Lafayette,  M.  Benjamin  Constant^  H. 
Manuel,  M.  Audry  de  Puyraveau,  M.  d'Aigen- 
son,  and,  in  fact^  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Opposition, 
were  the  heads  of  the  secret  conspiracy,  which 
had  for  its  object  to  accomplish  this  end  by  these 
detestable  means,  and  by  the  aid  of  this  detest- 
able h3rpocrisy.*  In  these  circumstances  it  was 
a  very  different  thing  for  Charles  X.  to  take  hia 
ministers  from  among  these  sworn  and  secret 
enemies^  from  what  it  would  have  been  for 
George  lY.  to  send  for  Earl  Grey  instead  of 
Lord  Liverpool  It  was  more  analogous  to  the 
situation  of  Queen  Anne,  with  whom  a  change 
of  ministry  from  Marlborough  and  Godolphm 
to  Bolingbroke  and  Harley  was  equivalent  to^ 
and  the  first  step  toward,  a  change  of  succes- 
sion from  the  Hanoverian  to  the  Stuart  family ; 
and  the  risk  of  such  a  substitution  was  probably 
not  less  than  it  would  have  been,  in  the  days 
when  Cicero  risked  his  life  in  defense  of  the  con- 
stitution of  his  countr}',  for  the  Roman  people 


*  "  La  Charbonnerie  a'etendit  en  fort  pen  de  temps  dana 
tooa  les  auartiers  de  la  capitale.  Elle  envahU  toutea  lea 
^colea,  Je  ne  saia  quel  feu  p6n6trant  eircula  dans  lea 
velnes  de  la  jeanease.  Chacon  fardait  le  aecret,  cbacon 
ae  montralt  deyooe.  Lea  devoira  dea  Charbonnlera  ^talent 
d'avoir  un  flisU  et  cinquante  cartoucbea,  d*£tre  pr6ta  A  ae 
d6voaer,  tFobeir  aveuglement  mix  ordres  de  cke/t  mean- 
mu.  ...  11  exiatalt  alora  un  cooiit^  pariementaira  dont 
M.  de  Laftyetie  fliiaait  partie.  Lafkyette,  areiti  du  aa- 
eret  de  leura  efibrta,  conaentit  &  entrer  dana  la  Chartwn- 
nerie.  II  entra  dana  la  Haute  Vente^  et  parml  sea  col- 
leguea  de  la  Chambre  lea  plua  hardia  le  suivlrent.  L«b 
cboaea  en  rinrent  au  point  que,  dans  lea  derniera  jours  de 
rann6e  1821,  tout  6tait  pret  pour  un  aouMvenient  i  la 
Rochelle,  &  Poiiiera.  a  Niort,  a  Colmar,  i  Neuf-Brisach, 
a  Nantes,  i,  B^fbrt,  a  Bordeaux,  a  Toulouae.  Dea  Ventea 
ayaieni  6t^  credea  dana  un  grand  nombre  de  rdgimenta,  at 
lea  changemens  meme  de  gamiaon  ^talent,  pour  la  Cliar- 
bonnerie,  un  rapide  moyen  da  propaganda.  Le  coinit6 
aup^rieur,  cbargd  de  tous  les  pr^peratlft  du  combat,  d^ 
pioya  une  activity  extraordinaire.  Trent-alx  jeunea  gens 
roQurent  i'ordre  de  parUr  pour  Bdfort,  otiL  derait  etre  donn6 
le  signal  de  Hnaurrection.  Ua  parirent  aana  b^ailation, 
quoique  convaincua  qu*ila  marehaient  i  la  mort.  Im^ 
baaea  de  la  constitution  de  TAn  III.  6taient  adopt^ea,  et 
lea  cinq  direcieura  du  GouTemement  ProTlaoire  (Urent 
MM.  de  Laftyette,  Corcellea  p^re,  Koechlin,  d'Argenaon, 
Pupont  de  l*£are;  e*e8t-a-dire,  un  homme  d'6pee,  un  ra- 
presentant  de  la  Garde  Nationale,  «n  manuracturier,  un 
adminiatrateur,  un  magiatnu.  Manud  uaa  de  eon  influ- 
ence aur  qnelquea-una  d'entre  eux,  et  notamment  aur  M. 
de  LaAiyette,  pour  lea  dlaauader  du  voyage  de  B^fort; 
toutefoia  il  partit,  et  le  l«r  Janvier  18SS,  a  quelquea  lieues 
de  B^fbrt,  la  chaiae  de  poate  qui  tranaportait  le  General  et 
aon  fila  Ait  rencontr^e  par  une  voltnre  ou  ae  trouvaient 
MM.  Corcellea  fila  et  Bayard.  *Eh  bien!  qnellea  nou- 
vellea  ?'—'  Tout  eat  fini,  tout  eat  perdu,  G^n^ral.'  Lafty- 
ette,  d^aeaper^,  changea  de  route  et  retouma  a  Lagranja, 
aa  maiaon  de  campagne.'*— Louia  Blanc  HiUoiredeDig 
Ana  du  Regna  da  Lama  Pkil^,  I  90,  W. 
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to  haye  chosen  their  coiunils  from  among  the 
eompanions  of  Catiline. 
But  admitting  all  this^-«onceding  that  the 
JQ3  Liberal  party  were  irrevocably  al- 

Oreat  error  of  ienated  from  the  Bourbons,  and 
the  Kins  in  the  leagued  together  in  secret,  by  every 

their  overthrow — still  it  is  not  the 
less  apparent  that  the  King  committed  a  signal 
and  fatal  mistake  in  inducing  the  conflict  on  the 
ground  which  he  actually  assumed.  He  took 
his  stand  upon  his  prerogative ;  he  insisted  upon 
his  right  to  choose  his  ministers  without  con- 
trol, as  Charles  I.  had  done  upon  his  right  to 
appoint  officers  to  the  militia  without  the  con> 
ourrenoe  of  Parliament  In  form,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  letter  of  the  constitution,  he  was  en- 
tiUed  to  do  so ;  in  substance  and  reality  he  was 
not  Even  if  there  had  been  no  doubt  on  the 
■abject,  it  would  have  been  wise  to  have  tried 
the  experiment  of  dividing  the  Liberal  party, 
by  taking  their  leaders  into  office,  before  penl- 
ing  all  upon  the  irrevocable  issue  of  the  sword. 
Great  is  often  the  effect  of  such  a  transposition 
-upon  the  ideas  of  men.  Power  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thinff  when  wielded  by  ourselves,  and  when 
exercised  over  us  by  others.  Many  who  go  to 
church  to  scoff,  remain  to  pray.  Even  suppos- 
ing that  the  republican  tendency  of  the  Liberal 
party  was  imchangeable,  and  that  their  leaders 
would  have  dethroned  the  King  by  acts  of  par- 
liament as  effectually  as  they  did  by  the  erec- 
tion of  barricades,  still  it  was  to  the  last  degree 
unwise  for  Government  to  take  its  stand  on  a 
doubtful  ground,  and  still  more  to  maintain  it 
by  unlawful  means.  Every  thing  in  such  a  con- 
flict depends  on  extomal  appearances  and  the 
firtt  acts ;  the  vast  m^ority  of  men  are  entirely 
governed  by  them.  It  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  let  the  first  illegal  step  be  taken  by 
your  adversaries.  The  clearest  knowledge  ob- 
tained of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  a  body  of 
men  to  commit  high  treason,  will  not  justify 
the  arrest  of  their  leaders  before  some  overt  act 
demonstrating  that  intent  has  been  committed : 
a  party  will  always  deny  illegal  intentions  till 
they  have  been  irrevocably  manifested  by  deeds, 
and  they  will  be  believed  by  all  who  sympa- 
thize with  them  in  opinion,  till  the  contrary 
is  forced  uj^n  them  oy  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence. 
Still  more  deserving  of  reprobation  was  the 
104.  conduct  of  the  Polignac  Admin istra- 
Extraordi-  tion  in  the  preparations  which  they 
nary  want  made  to  support  the  Crown  when 
Son'on'iSe  ^^  conflict  was  once  engaeed.  They 
part  of  the  'vrere  well  aware  that  the  ordon- 
Govem-  nances  would  provoke  resistance ;  it 
™*°**  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  party 

which  had  been  conspiring  for  fifteen  years  to 
overthrow  them  would  abandon  the  contest 
without  a  struggle,  especially  when  they  had 
gained  the  immense  advantage  of  beginning  the 
conflict  on  legal  grounds,  and  to  resist  what 
was  in  appearance  at  least  an  invasion  of  the 
constitution.  The  Ministers  had  themselves 
been  the  first  to  draw  the  sword,  and  must  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  abide  its  issue.  What 
preparations,  then,  had  they  made  to  meet  a 
conflict  on  which  the  salvation  of  the  dynasty, 
and  with  it  the  liberty  of  France,  depended,  in 
^  city  which  could  turn  out  a  huadrea  thousand 
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combatants,  of  whom  nearly  a  half  were  old 
soldiers  or  national  guards,  who  tiliU  had  their 
annsf  They  had  collected  eleven  thousand 
men,  of  whom  only  one-half  were  Guards^  upon 
whom  reliance  could  be  placed,  eight  guns,  and 
four  rounds  of  grape-ehot  for  each  gun !  Mi^a- 
zines  of  provisions,  carriages  for  the  wounded, 
stores  of  any  kind,  there  were  none.  Kot  a 
loaf  of  bread  was  to  be  had  by  men  who  had 
been  eighteen  hours  under  arms ;  not  a  drop  of 
water  to  assuage  the  thirst  produced  by  the  sun 
of  the  do^-dayE^  then  darting  his  rays  with 
unwonted  intensity.  Prince  Polignac,  calm  and 
serene,  not  because  he  had  provided  against 
daneer,  but  because  he  shut  his  eyes  to  it,  flat- 
tered himself  that  he  had  forty  toousand  men 
at  his  disposal,  because  there  were  that  number 
quartered  within  a  circuit  of  twenty-five  miles 
round  Paris ;  forgetting  the  rapidity  with  which 
events  succeed  each  other  when  the  conflict 
once  begins  in  the  streets  of  a  city,  and  that  it 
was  of  little  moment  what  number  of  men  were 
at  Versailles,  St  Cloud,  or  Courbevoie,  if  the 
insurgents  were  in  possession  of  the  Hotel  do 
Ville,  the  Tuileries,  and  the  telegraph.  When ' 
Marshal  Soult  suppressed  the  insurrection  at 
the  cloister  of  St  Meri,  in  the  following  year, 
he  assembled  eighty  thousand  men  and  a  nun- 
dred  pieces  of  cannon — a  force  aa  great  as  that 
which  fought  at  Austerlitz.  With  truth  did 
Mettemich  say,  when  the  proceedings  at  Paris 
were  reportea  to  him,  **  I  would  be  less  alarm- 
ed if  Polignac  was  more  so."  Talleyrand  was 
well  aware  of  the  vital  importance  of  maintain- 
ing the  Tuileries^  on  the  part  of  any  who  would 
retain  the  Government  of  France.  When  in- 
formed, on  the  29th,  that  they  had  been  CTacu- 
ated,  he  walked  to  the  time-piece  on  the  man- 
tel-piece, and  observing  Uie  hour,  said,  "Mark 
it  well  for  future  time,  that  to-day,  at  ten 
minutes  past  twelve,  the  elder  branch  i  -un^m 
of  the  Bourbons  ceased  to  reign  in  Blanc  t. 
France."^  lfi5,2W. 

Equally  marked  by  incapacity  was  the  con- 
duct of  Government  in  not  at  once,  ,qj 
when  the  insurrection  began,  arrest-  Groat  ftolt 
ing  its  known  leaders,  and  all  those  of  Gorem- 
who,  from  their  position  in  the  S*^Jj°?! 
Chambers  or  in  society,  were  likely  resting  the 
to  be  at  its  head.  During  the  whole  leaders  or 
time  it  oontinued,  those  leaders  were  Jj*  Libera 
in  consultetion  at  the  hotel  of  M. 
Lafitte,  without  any  escort;  Iiouis  Philippe, 
who  supplanted  Charles  X  on  the  throne,  was 
at  Neuiiiy,  without  guard  or  protection  of  any 
sort  A  souadron  of  gendarmes  could  have 
arrested  all  who,  when  the  crisis  was  at  its 
height,  either  disposed  of  or  accepted  the  crown. 
Yet  nothing  of  the  kind  was  thought  of  until 
the  morning  of  the  29th,  when  a  warrant  to 
arrest  the  Liberal  leaders  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  Marmont,  who  was  persuaded  by 
Arago  not  to  execute  it  Such  infatuation  ap- 
pears almost  inconceivable;  but  its  ruinous 
consequences  are  put  in  the  clearest  light  by 
the  decisive  effects  which,  on  a  similar  crisis, 
attended  the  opposite  course  pursued  by  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon.  On  the  night  of  1st  December, 
1862,  on  the  eve  of  his  ^oup  d*Uat,  the  whole 
chiefs  of  the  Liberal  party  and  two-thirds  of 
the  National  Assembly  in  Paris  were  arrested, 
and  quietly  lodged  in  Yinotfueii  or  the  other 
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forts  adjacent  The  coDBeqnence  was,  that  next 
daj,  -when  the  inflnrrection  oroke  out,  it  speedily 
died  avay  from  want  of  leaders ;  and  the  aston- 
ished Parisians,  vho  never  fail  to  range  them- 
selres  on  the  side  of  success  when  it  is  once  decis* 
ire,  instead  of  attempting  to  avenge  the  insult  on 
the  majesty  of  the  leeislature,  amiued  themselres 
with  anecdotes  of  tne  consternation  evinced  by 
some  of  its  members  when  roused  from  their 
slumbers  at  midnight  by  the  gendarmes. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  these  immense 
faults  in  preparation  and  conduct, 
which  sufficiently  proved  Uiat  the 
Royalist  Ministry  were  wholly  un- 
equal to  the  crisis  which  they  them- 
selves had  induced,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that,  if  the  troops  had  all 
remained  steady,  and  done  their  duty,  the  in- 
surrection would  have  been  suppressed,  and  the 
monarchy,  and  with  it  the  liberties  of  France, 
preeervecL  It  was  the  defection  of  the  troops 
of  the  line,  who  constituted  the  half  of  the 
whole  disposable  force,  which  ruined  every 
thing.  At  the  decisive  moment,  it  was  the 
treachery  of  the  regiment  of  the  line  stationed 
in  the  Pface  Venddme,  which,  by  rendering  the 
removal  of  the  battalion  of  Swiss  from  the 
facade  of  the  Louvre  necessary,  occasioned  the 
loss  of  that  important  post,  and  with  it  the  fall 
of  the  monarcny.  When  it  is  recollected  that 
the  whole  weight  of  the  contest,  during  the 
three  days,  fell  on  the  Royal  Guard,  not  five 
thousand  strong,  which  with  heroic  fidelity  per- 
formed its  duty,  while  the  regiments  of  the  line 
were  worse  than  useless,  because  they  betrayed 
important  posts  confided  to  them,  it  is  evident 
that  the  conflict  might  have  had  a  very  differ- 
ent issue  had  the  whole  garrison  of  Paris^  small 
as  it  was,  remained  faithnil  to  its  oaths.  Here, 
as  in  the  commencement  of  the  first  French 
Revolution,  and  afterward  in  that  of  Spain,  it 
was  the  shameful  defection  of  the  troops  of  the 
line  which  rendered  the  insurrection  in  the  first 
instance  successful,  and  in  the  end  utterly  sub- 
versive of  the  cause  of  freedom,  for  which  its 
disgrace  was  incurred. 
What  has  been  the  final  result  to  the  liberties 
of  France,  and  with  them  the  cause 
of  freedom  throughout  the  whole 
world,  of  this  desertion  by  the  French 
soldiers  of  the  first  of  military  duties, 
that  of  fidelity  to  their  King?  Has 
it  been  to  confirm  those  liberties,  and 
extend  that  freedom  ?  Has  it  not^  on 
the  contrary,  been  to  destroy  the  first 
and  check  the  growth  of  the  last?  Historians 
of  all  parties  now  refer  to  the  fifteen  years  of 
the  Restoration  as  the  only  one  in  which  real 
freedom  prevailed  in  France;  in  which  individ- 
ual liberty  was  safe,  public  discussion  unre- 
strained, the  authority  of  the  Crown  tempered 
by  the  weight  of  the  legislature,  general  pros- 
perity estabtished  on  the  firm  basis  of  universal 
secunty.  Is  there  any  one  who  will  refer  to 
the  reign  of  Louis  Pmlippe,  the  National  As- 
sembly, or  Louis  Napoleon,  as  exhibiting  similar 
features  f  What  is  to  be  expected  from  the  in- 
Burreotion  of  soldier&~or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  desertion  of  their  duty  in  presence 
of  insurrection — ^but  the  establishment  of  the 
empire  of  the  sword  f — and  was  the  fair  super- 
stroeture  of  freedom  ever  erected  on  such  a 
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foundation  f  Which  proved  most  difficult  for 
the  Republicans  to  deal  with — ^Prince  Polignao 
and  his  priests,  or  Marshal  Soult  and  his  cui- 
rassiers f  Who  induced  the  iron  rule  of  the  last, 
instead  of  the  feeble  administration  of  the  first? 
Who  but  the  soldiers  who  forgot  their  oaths 
amidst  the  cheers  of  the  multitude,  and  for- 
ever ruined  the  cause  of  freedom  in  their  coun- 
try by  establishing  it  on  the  basis  of  treachery 
and  treason  f  There  was  no  danger  to  liberty 
from  the  ordonnances  of  July,  even  had  they 
been  carried  into  full  execution ;  Polignac  and 
his  feeble  Cabinet  could  never  have  withstood 
the  united  resistance,  exerted  in  a  legal  channel, 
of  a  whole  nation.  But  the  case  was  very  dif- 
ferent with  Louis  Philippe  and  Louis  Napoleon, 
who  were  supported  by  the  bayonets  of  four 
hundred  thousand  men,  directed  by  the  vigor 
and  capacity  of  the  empire.  A  nation  may 
well  despair  of  freedom  which,  after  half  a 
century  of  conflicts,  in  which  victory  has  al- 
ways remained  to  the  strongest,  finds  itself  in 
presence  of  such  an  armed  multitude. 

In  justice  to  the  soldiers  who  were  guilty  of 
this  aisgraceful  tergiversation,  how-       jog. 
ever,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  Great  error 
Government  and  military  authorities  ^^  ^^  ^^' 
committed  a  signal  mistake  in  leav-  i^nderaon 
ing  the  troops  as  they  did,  for  days  this  occa- 
together,   in  presence  of  the  mob,  ■*<>"• 
without  either  food  to  support  their  strength 
or  action  to  invigorate  their  spirits.     MarsTial 
Victor  had  long  ago  pointed  out  the  danger  of 
such  measures.     "  Soldiers,"  said  be,  in  a  Cabi- 
net Council,  "are  easily  seduced  from  their 
duty,  when  long  kept  in  pretence  of  the  multi- 
tude in  a  state  of  inactivity  ;  when  in  action  or 
movement  the  military  spirit  revives,  and  they 
may  be  fully  relied  on."»    The  Duke 
of  Wellington  evinced  his  thorough  ^^f ^^jij"' 
appreciation  of  this  important  truth, 
when  on  the  memorable  10th  April,  1848,  he 
kept  the  powerful  array  of  troops  which  he 
had  collected  to  ^ard  the  avenues  to  the  capi- 
tal entirely  out  of  nght,  but  with  orders  to  turn 
out  and  act  with  the  uttnost  vigor  the  moment 
they  were  directed  to  do  so.    The  troops,  during 
the  three  days  that  the  contest  lasted  in  Paris, 
were  kept  constantly  standing   in  the  open 
street  close  to  the  insurgents,  generally  in  con- 
versation, and  often  provided  with  fooa  and  wa- 
ter by  them.     It  was  thus  that  they  heard  the 
words  which  soon  circulated  with  fatal  rapidity 
through  their  ranks :  "  The  nation  prom-   a  Looig 
ises  amarshaFsbaton  to  the  first  colonel   Blano,  i. 
who  joins  the  cause  of  the  people.""       ***• 

The  treachery  of  the  troops,  however,  which 
beyond  all  question  was  the  imme-  .^ 

diate  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  mon-  cause  of  this 
archy,  thoueh  in  some  degree  ow-  in  tbe  compo- 
ing  to  this  imprudent  disposition,  siUon  of  the 
must  in  the  last  resort  be  ascribed  ''**'°"  """y* 
to  a  different  and  more  powerful  cause.  It  ia 
in  the  composition  of  the  army,  and  especially 
of  the  officers,  that  the  real  cause  of  the  disaster 
is  to  be  found.  Louis  XVIIL  meant  well,  but 
he  signed  the  death-warrant  of  the  monarchy 
when  he  affixed  his  name  to  the  regulations^ 
at  the  time  so  popular,  which  provided  for  the 
progressive  rise  of  the  privatee  to  the 
rank  of  officers.'  The  effect  of  this  sys- ^^°^»^^' 
tern,  coupled  with  the  general  destruo- 
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lion  of  the  class  of  gentry  in  the  country  by  the 
first  Revolution,  was  that^  as  already  mention- 
ed, the  Minister  at  War  assured  Charles  X.  that 
there  were  not  three  hundred  officers  in  the 
whole  army  who  had  1000  francs  (£40)  a  year 
independent  of  their  "pay."*  The 
xTl"?!© '  fP^®**  miyority  of  the  officers  had  orig- 
inally been  j^rivates;  they  still  asso- 
ciated, even  messed  with  them;  were  little  su- 
perior either  in  station  or  circumstances  to  their 
former  comrades^  and  were  thoroughly  imbued 
with  their  ideas  and  wishes.  The  class  was  en- 
tirely awantinff,  so  well  known  in  Britain,  of 
ffentlemen  for  Uie  most  part  connected  with  the 
landed  aristocracy,  whose  younger  sons  gener- 
ally, from  choice  or  necessity,  entered  the  army 
as  a  profession,  and  who,  when  there,  still  were 
influenced  by  the  feelings  and*  guided  by  the 
honorable  haoits  of  their  ancestors.  The  French 
army,  until  the  fatal  era  of  the  Revolution,  when 
the  nobility  were  so  largely  imbued  with  the 
liberal  delusions  of  the  times,  and  in  many  cases 
took  the  lead  in  revolt,  was  perfectly  mithful 
through  all  changes  to  their  oaths.  The  uni- 
form steadiness  and  fidelity  of  the  English  army 
to  its  duty  under  all  circumstances,  to  which  un- 
der Providence  our  happy  exemption  from  the 
horrors  of  revolution  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed, 
is  beyond  all  question  the  result  of  its  officers 
being  drawn  from  a  particular  class  of  men. 
When  that  class  is  changed,  its  fidelity  will  no 
longer  be  beyond  the  risk  of  temptation.  The 
purchase  of  commissions  is  the  great  security  for 
the  continued  fidelity  of  those  intrusted  with  the 
sword,  for  it  confines  their  acquisition  to  the  class 
which  is  influenced  by  the  sentiments  of  honor. 
Experience,  on  occasion  of  the  Revolution  of 
jj^  July,  had  not  as  yet  taught  mili- 

Military'er-  ^^  ^^^  ^^  moae  of  combating 
rora  commit-  an  urban  insurrection,  or  enabled 
led  on  the  oc-  discipline  and  skill  to  assert  their 
"*******  superiority  in  street  fighting  and 

the  storming  oi  barricades,  as  it  has  since  done. 
The  force,  too,  at  the  disposal  of  Marmont,  was, 
after  the  defection  of  the  troops  of  the  line,  so 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  defense  of  the  princi- 
pal posts  in  the  capital,  especially  from  the 
small  amount  of  artillery,  that  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  ascribe  any  fault  to  that  gallant  but  ill- 
fated  commander  on  that  account  Napoleon 
with  five  thousand  regular  troops  and  fifty  guns 
defended  the  position  of  the  Carrousel  in  1795, 
against  the  assault  of  thirty  thousand  national 
guards;  and  if  Marmont  had  possessed  an  equal 
number  of  guns,  he  would  probabW  have  done 
the  same.  But  with  eight  pieces  ofoannon,  and 
four  rounds  of  grape-shot  to  each  gun,  the  thing 
was  impossible.  Still,  without  ascribing  any 
fault  to  him,  it  must  be  observed,  for  the  in- 
struction of  military  men  on  similar  crises  in 
future,  that  with  the  limited  means  at  his  dis- 
posal his  dispositions  were  eminently  hazardous. 
To  send  three  columns  of  troops,  not  mustering 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  combatants  each, 
into  the  heart  of  a  city  in  a  state  of  insurrection, 
and  when  fifty  thousand  old  soldiers  or  nation- 
al guards  were  to  be  combated,  was  to  expose 
them  to  certain  destruction.  The  long  columns 
approaching  through  the  narrow  streets  were 
exposed  as  they  advanced  to  an  incessant  drop- 
ping; fire  from  the  houses ;  and  when  they  halt- 
ed m  a  square  or  open  place,  every  avenue  to 


it  was  of  course  closed  with  barricades^  and  the 
troops,  isolated  from  each  other  and  from  the 
general-in-chief,  were  besieged  in  the  position 
they  had  won.  Dreadful  loss^  discouragement, 
ana  disaster  were  inevitable  under  such  circum- 
stances. What  Marmont  should  have  done  with 
his  little  force  was  what  Napoleon  did  in  1796 
— viz.,  concentrated  all  his  troops  in  the  Place 
of  the  Carrousel  and  around  the  Tuileries,  and 
not  attempted  offensive  operations  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  till  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from 
the  adjacent  towns  had  quadrupled  his  tiny  ar- 

The  way  of  combating  an  urban  insurrection, 
as  now  ascertained  by  experience,  is 
this:  If  the  general  in  command  has  i^ode  of 
only  a  small  and  inadequate  force  at  corobatins 
his  disposal,  let  him  concentrate  it  in  ">  "^^n 
the  strongest  position  he  can  ret,  and  {^"^^^ 
defend  himself  there   till  reinforce- 
ments enable  him  to  resume  the  offensive.  When 
he  is  in  a  condition  to  do  so,  he  should  make 
no  attempt  to  storm  the  barricades  at  first,  but 
advance  with  two  guns  and  a  howitzer  in  front 
toward  the  nearest^  and  fire  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible at  the  barricade  with  round  shot^  while 
the  howitzer,  with  mnall  charget  ot  powder, 
throws  bombs  over  it  among  the  crowd^hiud. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  few  rounds  of  this  sort 
will  shake  the  barricade,  unless  it  is  of  stone  and 

freat  strength,  so  as  to  render  it  passable,  and 
isperse  its  defenders.  Meanwhile  a  file  of  foot^ 
soldiers  should  advance  before  the  guns,  on 
each  side  of  the  street,  close  to  the  wall,  with 
orders  to  fire  instantly  into  every  window  from 
which  a  shot  issues.  As  each  of  these  files  can 
only  be  exposed  to  the  fire  from  the  windows 
opposiief  or  from  the  barricade,  they  will  sus- 
tain much  less  loss  than  if  they  moved  forward 
in  close  column  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  ex- 
posed to  a  plunging  fire  on  both  sides.  If  the 
barricade  still  holds  out,  a  few  sappers  and  min- 
ers, who  should  be  with  each  ofsuch  columns, 
or  soldiers  armed  and  equipped  as  such,  should 
be  sent  into  the  houses  adjoining  it,  with  orders 
to  work  their  way  through  the  partitions,  till 
they  come  into  the  rear  of  the  barricade,  when 
a  plunging  fire  from  the  windows  will  speedily 
render  the  position  no  longer  tenable. 

The  great  cause  of  the  unpopularity  of  the 
Government  of  the  Restoration,  dur- 
ing its  later  years,  was  the  influence  panLJronB 
which  the  Parti-prSire  had  acquired  influence  of 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  efforts  which  tbe  Pani- 
they  were  visibly  making  to  acquire  f^^^  "n  the 
the  direction  of  the  education  of  the  ^*'^*"™'"«- 
young,  and  with  it  of  the  entire  country.  This 
influence  was  much  less,  so  far  as  Charles  X. 
was  concerned,  than  was  generally  supposed ; 
for  though  strongly  impressed  in  his  later  years 
with  religious  ideas,  that  monarch  was  far  from 
being  the  slave  of  the  priests,  and  went  into 
their  measures  rather  from  the  belief  that  it  was 
by  them  alone  that  a  counterpoise  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  revolutionary  passions  could  be  ob- 
tained, than  from  a  blind  submission  to  their  au- 
thority. But  the  ruin  which  those  mea:>ures 
brought  on  the  monarchy  affords  a  memorable 
proof  of  the  extreme  danger  of  surrendering  the 
national  councils  to  the  direction  of  such  a  par- 
U',  especially  when  the}'  belong  to  the  Rtinaii 
Catholic  rehgion.     Often  highly  estimable  in 
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private  life,  inTaliiable  vhen  their  labors  are 
eonfiaed  to  their  proper  sphere,  works  of  relig- 
ion, instmction,  and  charity,  ecclesiastics  are  in 
general  the  most  dangerous  of  all  councilors  in 
affairs  of  state.  They  are  so,  precisely  on  ac- 
count of  the  Tery  qualities  which  in  their  own 
nphere  render  them  so  yaluable.  The)r  regard 
the  furthering  of  the  tenets  of  their  faith,  and 
the  extension  of  their  political  influence,  as  a 
matter  of  conscience — a  sacred  duty,  which  at 
all  hazards  must  be  fulfilled.  Thus  they  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  looking  only  to  the  tendency 
of  measures^  and  disregai'ding  altogether  aU 
considerations  connected  with  their  practica- 
bility, or  the  conseauences  which,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  they  are  calculated  to  have. 
Such  a  disposition  may  be  a  suitable  prepara- 
tion for  the  crown  of  martjrrdom,  but  it  is  the 
one  of  all  others  most  calculated  to  cast  tem- 
poral crowns  to  the  ground ;  and  if  a  monarch, 
in  an  age  of  advancing  intelligence,  desires  to 
lose  his  throne,  he  can  not  take  any  means  more 
effectually  to  attain  his  object,  than  by  surren- 
dering himself  to  the  direction  of  such  a  party. 

Even,  however,  after  giving  full  weight  to 
112  this  consideration,  there  is  some- 

Scraoge  Tslie-  thin^  very  strange,  and  almost  in- 
menceoftlie  explicable,  in  the  violent  opposi- 
JWJj*^  tion  which  the  Government  of  the 
Bcatoration  Restoration  experienced  in  France. 
experiienc«din  It  had  given  the  inhabitants  of 
Pnnce.  ^jj^^  country  the  whole  objects  for 

which  they  contended  in  the  first  Revolution, 
and  which  they  had  so  passionately  endeavored 
to  attain  through  such  oceans  of  blood.  They 
enjoyed  in  the  highest  degree  the  great  elements 
of  liberty,  freedom  of  conscience,  universal  and 
unrestrained  discussion  on  public  affairs,  trial 
by  jury,  representative  institutions;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  race  of  their  ancient  mon- 
arehs  had  given  them,  what  they  had  proved 
incapable  of  earning  for  themselves,  internal 
prosperity  and  external  peace.  Such  had  been 
the  blessings  which  these  circumstances  had  in- 
duced, that  they  had  not  only  given  the  people 
unexampled  general  prosperity,  but  entirely  re- 
stored tne  national  finances,  and  all  but  healed 
the  wounds  which,  in  the  chase  of  more  popu- 
lar institutions,  the  nation  had  inflicted  upon 
itself  Writers  of  all  parties  now  concur  in 
these  sentiments ;  they  all  contrast  the  mild  gov- 
ernment and  general  freedom  of  the  Restoration, 
with  the  stormy  dissensions,  corrupt  influences, 
and  iron  rule  which  have  alternately  prevailed 
since  its  fall. 

K  the  constituency  was  small,  and  the  fran- 
114,  chise  high,  subsequent  experience 
Thougtithe  gives  no  countenance  to  the  idea 
**'"*'hlf '**"  *^^  either  could  have  been  estab- 
Mmoltf  twUie  lifl^«<i  on  a  more  popular  basis, 
eountiy  eould  with  any  advantage  to  the  cause  of 
bear.  freedom.     Universal  suffrage,  by 

an  overwhelming  majority,  placed  the  imperial 
crown,  with  absolute  power,  on  the  head  of 
Louis  Napoleon.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the 
freedom  of  the  press  more  fully  established  than 
it  was  in  a  country  where  it  proved  itself  ade- 
quate to  overturn  a  dynasty ;  and  even  the  few 
extracts  from  the  parliamentary  debates  con- 
tained in  these  pages  will  demonstrate  how 
thoroughly  the  independence  of  the  tribune  was 
established.     Yet  with  all  these  advantages, 


alike  social  and  political,  with  which  it  was  at- 
tended, the  Government  of  the  Restoration,  from 
first  to  last^  was  the  object  of  the  most  impas- 
sioned and  persevering  hostility  in  France:  the 
leading  members  of  the  Opposition,  in  and  out 
of  Paruament,  were  engaged  in  a  ceaseless  con- 
spiracy to  overturn  it  b}'  all  means,  legal  or  il- 
legal ;  and  though,  in  the  final  struggle,  it  ap- 
peared as  the  a^;gres8or,  yet  it  was  so  in  form, 
and  not  in  reality.  The  "crown  was  driven  to 
the  desperate  expedient  of  a  coup  ^etat,  because 
the  parliamentary  opposition  had  brought  mat- 
ters to  such  a  pass  that  the  government  could 
no  longer  be  carried  on  without  an  entire  aban- 
donment of  the  perogative— just  as  the  weaker 
state  is  often  forced  to  be  the  first  to  commence 
hostilities,  from  the  ceaseless  pacific  encroach- 
ments of  the  stronger. 

Without  doubt  this  general  and  long-con- 
tinued hostility  is  in  some  degree  to  ns. 
be  ascribed  to  the  disastrous  circum-  Obloqny 
stances  which  ^had  preceded  the  re-  ST'J'"**" 
turn  of  the  ancient  kings.  Though  ^tom  from 
the  Bourbons  were  in  no  degree  im-  iheir  hav- 
plicated  in  the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  JjJJJH*''  - 
and,  on  the  contrary,  had  done  their  ^^  the  na- 
utmost  to  avert  them,  yet  they  were  tional  dia- 
never  able  to  get  over  the  ooloquy  aatera. 
cast  upon  them,  in  common  estimation,  of  hay- 
ing succeeded  to  the  throne  in  consequence  of 
the  createst  external  calamities  France  had 
ever  known.  It  was  notorious  that  they  had 
approached  Paris  in  the  rear  of  the  allied  ar- 
mies; tbat^  but  for  the  overthrow  of  the  na- 
tional arms,  they  would  never  have  ascended 
the  throne.  Indescribable  was  the  mischief 
which  this  unfortunate  circumstance  did  to 
the  royal  cause.  "Post  hoe  erao  propter  hoc^  is 
a  rule  of  thought  sufficiently  common  with 
mankind  under  any  circumstances;  and  when 
the  events  which  fortune  had  placed  in  closo 
juxtaposition,  were  the  double  capture  of  Paris 
and  the  replacing  of  the  ancient  dynasty  on  the 
throne,  it  was  no  wonder  that  they  were  gener- 
ally considered  to  be  cause  and  effect.  In  vain 
did  the  Royalist  writers  observe  that  the  Bour- 
bons were  not  responsible  for  the  wars  of  the 
Empire;  that  they  were  undciiaken  by  a  usurp- 
er, m  opposition  to  their  interest  and  against 
their  wui;  that  they  were  not  brought  in  con- 
tact with  them  till  the  defeats  had  been  experi- 
enced, and  then  interfered  only  to  mitigate 
their  effects,  and  obtain  better  terms  for  the 
vanquished  than  they  otherwise  could  have 
gained.  All  this,  how  ti-ue  and  just  soever, 
was  as  nothing  in  assuaging  the  soreness  of  the 
public  mind:  the  Count  d*Artois  had  first  ap- 
peared with  Schwartzenberg's  army;  Louis 
aVIIL  had  entered  Paris  the  day  after  Blu- 
cher  and  Wellington ;  his  ministers  had  sign- 
ed the  treaties  abandoning  the  frontier  of  the 
Rhine — and  that  was  enough. 

The  national  disasters  which  preceded  the 
fall  of  Napoleon,  however,  might  in  . 

the  progress  of  time  have  come  to  be  Effect  of 
forgotten,  had  the  Government  of  the  the  contin- 
Restoration  been  able  to  continue  the  ""J^  Jj" 
system  of  universal  conquest,  and  of   f^nce. 
making  war  maintain  war,  which  ho 
so  successfully  pursued.   But,  unfortunately  for 
them,  though  fortunately  for  the  world,  this 
had  become  impossible.    The  memory  of  tha 
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double  Cloture  of  Paris  operated  as  a  cootin- 
uol  restraint,  if  not  upon  tne  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple, at  least  on  the  measures  of  Goyernment ; 
the  Germanic  Confederation  stood  ready  with 
four  hundred  thousand  men  to  eheck  any  at- 
tempt to  cross  the  Rhine.  So  far  from  pursu- 
ing schemes  of  foreign  conquest,  the  wisest  and 
most  far-seeing  governments,  after  1816,  were 
employed  with  anxious  schemes  to  avert  a  third 
capture  of  the  capital,  by  surrounding  Paris 
with  a  ffirdle  of  detached  forts.  As  much  as 
this  prudential  awe  was  a  blessing  to  the  other 
states  of  Europe,  by  averting  the  scourge  of 
war,  which  had  so  often  been  let  loose  upon 
them  from  behind  the  iron  frontier  of  France, 
did  it  augment  the  difficulty  of  governing  and 
retaining  in  subjection  its  gallant  and  aspiring 
inhabitants.  For  the  first  time,  for  two  cen- 
turies»  the  French  were  kept  in  a  state  of  com- 
pulsory peacei  This  was  not  only  the  utmost 
violence  to  the  warlike  propensities  which  in 
every  age  have  been  their  great  characteristic, 
but  m  an  especial  manner  imposed  a  barrier  to 
the  passions  which  brought  about  and  were 
fostered  by  the  Revolution. 
The  grand  object  and  moving  power  in  that 
convulsion  was  individual  ambi- 
Which  ^^^'    Their  cry  was  not  for  liber- 

thwaxted the    ty,  but  equality:  their  obiect  was 
fltrongestpas-  not  that  every  man  should  be  left 

toil  in  his  own  sphere  of  life,  but 
that  every  man  should  be  elevated  ii^to  a 
sphere  above  that  in  which  he  had  been  bom 
and  bred.  Hence  the  animosity  against  the 
aristocracy,  whether  of  rank  or  talent,  by 
which  it  was  characterized  throueh  all  its 
phases^  and  the  outcry  for  an  equal  division 
of  property,  which  was  ^tified  by  the  Revo- 
lutionary law  of  succession.  Napoleon,  well 
aware  of  the  strength  of  this  passion,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  had  been  fanned  by  the  mar- 
velous glory  won  and  fortunes  made  by  plebe- 
ian abiUty  during  the  Revolution,  contrived  to 
avoid  the  difficulty,  and  avert  the  tempest  from 
his  own  head,  by  turning  it  upon  those  of  his 
neighbors;  and  hence  his  constant  affirmation 
that  conquest  was  to  him  the  condition  of  ex- 
istence, and  that  the  moment  he  ceased  to  ad- 
vance he,  would  begin  to  decline.  So  great  was 
the  difficulty  of  governing  revolutionary  France 
without  the  aid  of  foreign  war  to  drain  off  the 
national  passions,  that  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  the  vast  genius  and  iron  hand  of  Na- 
poleon would  have  been  equal  to  the  task. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  shrunk  from  undertaking 
it  To  the  Bourbons,  with  inferior  ability,  and 
without  the  prestige  of  his  name,  was  left  the 
difficult  duty  of  governing  France  when  in  a 
state  of  compulsory  peace,  and  coercing  the 
strength  of  the  Revolution  without  any  gratifi- 
cation to  its  passions.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
tfiey  failed  in  the  attempt 

Chateaubriand  was  so  well  aware  of  the  dif- 
..g  ficulty  of  it^  that  he  undertook  the 
Which'wss  Spanish  war  mainly  to  avoid  it,  by 
the  reason  reviving  the  passion  for  war  in 
viiytheex-  France,  and  contemplated  brcakim; 
toSp^  through  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  and 
endXlgien  establishing  Bourbon  monarchies  in 
2TJ**"'  South  America^  to  afford  a  vent  to 
"*'^^*'*'     the  ardent  desires  of  his  countrymea 


So  great  was  the  effect  of  the  Duke  d'Angou- 
lime's  expedition  upon  the  feelinffs  of  the 
French,  that  it  had  well-nigh  established  the 
elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bom-bon  on  the 
throne:  followed  by  the  regaining  the  frontier 
of  the  Rhine,  it  would  unquestionably  have 
done  so.  The  expedition  to  Alfiers  was  under- 
taken with  the  same  view ;  and  it  was  to  have 
been  followed  by  an  attempt  at  a  coalition  of 
the  Continental  powers  against  England,  nrhich 
was  to  have  been  stripped  of  Hanover,  ont  of 
which  Holland  and  Prussia  were  to  have  be«n 
indemnified  for  the  loss  of  Belgium  and  the 
Rhenish  provinces.  Hltd  this  project  been 
adopted,  and  proved  successful,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  Henry  V.  would  have  been  <m 
the  throne  of  France  at  this  moment  and  all 
its  subsequent  convulsions  would  have  heen 
preventea 

That  such  a  breach  of  the  treaties  of  Yienna 
would  have  been  a  fla^ant  viola-  jjg 
tion  of  national  faith,  and  a  most  Poiiuealrea- 
ungrateful  return  for  the  aid  given  soDionwiikb 
to  the  house  of  Bourbon  during  JJ^Jj^J^Sf 
the  war,  is  sufficiently  evident.  "* 
But,  considered  in  reference  to  the  mere  in- 
terests of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  it  mnst  be  re- 
garded in  a  different  light  It  promised  stabil- 
ity to  that  dynasty,  if  stability  can  ever  be  ac- 
quired by  acts  obviously  based  on  injustice. 
Before  we  absolutely  condemn  Chateaubriaod 
and  Polignac  for  entertaining  such  pnyecte,  we 
must  recollect  the  situation  in  whicn  they  were 
placed,  and  the  country  they  had  to  jpvem, 
when  placed  at  the  helm  of  affairs  after  the 
Revolution.  Passionately  thii-sting  for  mili- 
tary glory,  and  looking  back  with  idolatroua 
veneration  to  the  recent  period  when  so  much 
of  it  had  been  acquired,  the  French  suddenly 
found  themselves  stript  of^  and  without  the 
means  of  regaining  it  Universally  desirous  of 
individual  elevation,  the  great  majority  of 
them  were  destitute  of  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing it:  panting  for  wealth,  they  were  vitbout 
commerce;  sighing  for  territorial  distinction, 
they  were  without  land;  colonies  they  had 
next  to  none,  for  they  had  lost  them  all  during 
the  war,  and  regained  few  on  the  peace;  for- 
eign commerce,  domestic  industry,  were  only 
beginning  slowly  to  recover  under  the  tutelary 
arms  of  the  Bourbons  from  the  disasters  of  the 
Revolution.  The  soil  of  France,  almost  entire- 
ly divided  among  four  millions  of  separate  pro- 
prietors, could  afford  scarce  the  means  of  the 
most  wretched  subsistence  to  any  of  its  own- 
ers. Thus  the  ambition  and  necessities  of  thirty 
millions  of  men  were  thrown  back  upon  the 
Government;  and  even  the  thirty  tnousand 
commissions  in  the  army,  and  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  civil  situations  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government  in  the  Tuileriee,  were  as 
nothing  among  such  a  multitude.  Each  plscd 
given  away  made  one  ungrateful  and  three  dis- 
contented. Thus  a  change  of  dynasty  came  to 
be  desired  in  France,  after  the  Restoration  had 
existed  a  few  years^  from  the  same  reason  which 
invariably,  after  a  similar  period,  rendera  an 
administration  unpopular  in  Great  Britain,  vii., 
the  multitude  of  expectants  who  are  kept  out 
of  place.  And  this  pressure  was  much  more 
strongly  felt  in  France  than  it  has  ever  yet  been 
in  Great  Britain,  from  the  want  of  tho  iuvulu- 
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Ab]«  Tent  which  extensive  colonies  and  an  im- 
mense foreign  commerce  have  so  long  afiforded 
to  the  oeasdese  energy  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
latter  coontry.  France,  with  a  weak  and  dis- 
credited Goyemment,  was  left^  without  com- 
merce or  colonies,  in  presence  of  the  mopt  for- 
midable of  all  domestic  foes— ;a  mass  of  reyolu- 
tionarv  energy  and  educated  indi^eiice. 
Haa  the  aristocracy  survived  in  France,  as 
190.  it  did  in  En^rland,  the  storms  of  the 
RaiDoasef-  Revolution,  it  would  perhaps  have 
iSt^i^  been  possible  for  the  Government  to 
0^^[^^u^  have  withstood  these  difficulties,  be- 
tocncyia  cause  the  press^  and  with  it  public 
'^»"<*-  opinion,  would  have  been  divided, 
and  then  a  counterpoise  to  the  excesses  of  one 
party  misht  have  oeen  found  in  the  determ- 
matfon  o7  tiie  other.  But  as  the-  aristocracy 
had  to  all  practical  purposes  been  destroyed 
during  the  Revolution,  and  the  House  of  Peers 
was  little  more  than  an  assembly  of  titled  place- 
men, this  important  element  in  national  stabil- 
ity was  awanting  in  France.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  press  was  on  one  side,  and  hostile  to  the 
Government,  simply  because  the  vast  majority 
of  its  readers  were,  from  the  causes  which  have 
been  mentioned,  leagued  together  for  its  over- 
throw. So  far  from  beins  a  preservative  against 
error,  the  journals  had  become  the  greatest 
possible  propafipators  of  it^  for  they  incessantly 
re-echoea  its  aelusions,  and  gave  additional 
publicity  to  its  misrepresentations.  Pleading 
m  open  court  is  an  admirable  thin^,  if  both 
sid^  are  heard ;  but  if  one  side  onljr  is  allowed 
to  speak,  justice  will  be  better  administered  if 
it  is  left  to  the  charge  of  the  judge.  In  France 
one  side  only  was  allowed  to  speak,  for  there 
was  no  party  to  fee  the  other  side.  The  Roy- 
alist journals»  though  conducted  with  sreat  en- 
ergy and  ability,  and  often  adorned  by  the 
genius  of  the  greatest  men  in  France,  could  not 
produce  any  lasting  impression  on  the  nation, 
simply  because  they  had  so  few  readers — be- 
eanse  the  classes  were  so  limited  in  number, 
and  so  impoverished  in  fortune,  whose  interests 
or  feelings  led  them  to  take  in  their  effusiona 
Whoever  will  reflect  on  this  circumstance,  and 
observe  how  entirely  in  Great  Britain  the  bal- 
ance of  parties  is  preserved  by  that  free  dis- 
cussion on  aU  sides  which  results  from  the  ex- 
istence of  great  and  opposite  nearly  balanced 
parties  in  the  state,  will  readily  perceive  what 
important  effects  must  have  resulted  in  France 
from  the  concentration  of  nearly  all  the  argu- 
ment and  all  the  declamation  on  one  side. 
In  these  circumstances  the  only  bond  of  union 

left  which  could  have  united  the 
Genola  ab-  ^^f^®'^  *^^  lower  orders  was  that  of 
•eace  oT  the  a  common  R'eliglon,  and  its  precepts 
restnintof  were  the  only  effective  restraint 
tSe^Sns^     which  could  have  been  imposed  on 

the  national  passions.  But  as  if  every 
thing  had  conspired  to  render  impossible  the  es- 
tablishment of  freedom  in  France,  the  influence  < 
of  this  mighty  agent  was  not  only  lost  to  its ' 
cause,  but  turned  over  to  the  other  side.  Rev- 
olutions are  often  the  consequence  of  a  diseased 
state  of  the  public  mind,  and  they  occur  at  times 
snd  under  circumstances  when  there  are  no 
real  grievances  either  to  justify  or  explain  them. 
The  malady  in  France  was  mainly  owing,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  intolerant  domination  of 
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the  Roman  Catholics;  the  movement  in  1789 
was  more  against  the  altar  than  the  throne. 
Voltaire  was  its  apostle  rather  than  Rousseau. 
Freedom  of  thought,  intellectual  liberty,  the 
birthright  of  man  and  the  chief  spring  of  human 
improvement^  was  their  great  aspiration.  So 
strong  was  this  feeling  that  it  survived  all  the 
changes  of  the  Revolution :  the  Jesuits  were  the 
objects  of  antiquated  dread,  when  they  should 
have  b^en  perhaps  rather  an  object  of  pity; 
and  the  Church  was  regarded  as  the  worst  en- 
emy of  freedom,  even  when,  stript  of  their  prop- 
erty, cast  down  from  their  station,  its  members 
had  become  state  pensioners,  nineteen-twen- 
tieths  of  whom  were  "passing  rich  on  forty 
pounds  a  year."  By  the  concurrent  voice  of 
all  the  annalists  and  historians  of  the  time,  the 
unpopularity  of  Charles  X,  and  the  combina- 
tion of  parties  against  him,  which  ultimately 
produced  the  coup  d^etat  of  July,  1880,  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  advances  which  the  priests 
made  during  his  reign,  and  the  belief  that  their 
influence  in  secret  ruled  the  determinations  of 
Government  Incalculable  were  the  effects  of 
this  jealousy  of  the  sacerdotal  power,  this  di- 
vorce of  the  cause  of  order  from  tnat  of  religion. 
"God  and  the  Kins"  was  no  longer  the  cr^'  of 
the  French  monarcny ;  the  throne  and  the  altar 
were  severed  in  general  thought  The  example 
of  Great  Britain,  where  the  union  of  these  great 
principles  has  in  every  a^e  produced  such  im- 

Sortant  effects  in  upholding  the  cause  of  free- 
om  and  order,  is  sumcient  to  prove  what  must 
have  resulted  from  their  entire  separation  in 
France. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  there  was  another  cir- 
cumstance also,  a  consequence  of  the        j^j 
disruption  of  all  moral  principles  at  Number  of 
the  Revolution,  which  had  through-  natural  chll- 
out  the  whole  Restoration  an  import-  Jj^  ^^« 
ant  effect  in  rendering  the  populace  ^^ 
of  towns  ungovernable  during  pacific  periods^ 
and  which,  when  the  conflict  commenced,  oper- 
ated with  decisive  and  fatal  effect  aeainst  the 
Government.    This  was  the  multitu&  of  natu- 
ral children  who  had  come  to  form  part  of  the 
population  of  the  metropolis,  and  aU  the  other 
great  towns  in  the  country.    From  the  statisti- 
cal tables,  published  by  authority  of  the  French 
government  in  that  magnificent  work,  the  Sta- 
tistigue  de  la  IVancCf  it  appears  that  in  them  all 
the  proportion  was  about  two  legitimate  to  one 
illegitimate;  in  other  words,  the  natural  chil- 
dren formed  a  third  of  the  entire  population.* 


*  Lkoitimatb   and  Illkoitimatk   Births  iv  thb 

THKEB  PftlNCIPAL   CiTIKS  IN  FBANCS,   rBOM   1835 

TO  1631. 


Paxu. 

Ltoiic. 

BOSDUVX. 

YlAJM. 

Legitimate. 

mcffitimate. 

Legit. 

lllagit. 

Legit. 

lllegit. 

1825 

19,214 

10,039 

3354 

1965 

2375 

1170 

1620 

19,468 

10,502 

3637 

2022 

2.'i63 

1214 

1627 

10,414 

10,399 

3547 

3093 

2508 

1164 

182S 

19,126 

10,475 

3718 

1966 

2520 

1283 

1829 

18.568 

9,953 

3548 

1960 

2468 

1156 

1830 

18,580 

10,007 

3361 

1836 

2594 

1239 

1831 

19,152 

10,378 

3550 

1940 

2441 

1270 

-Statistique  de  la  l>ance— Population,  p.  421,  400. 
Foundlings  orer  aU  France.  1831  to  1835. .      618,849 

Total  biriha  In  same  period 4,874,778 

Or  Bomewhat  more  than  1  to  8.  It  ia  In  the  great  towns 
the  natural  children  are  so  numerous ;  In  the  country  they 
are  comparatively  n.n.—Stati»tique  de  la  France—Ad- 
ministration  Publique,  p.  80, 143,  227. 
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Accordingly,  K.  Dnpin  says  that  "  every  third 
child  yoa  see  ia  the  streets  of  Paris  is  a  bastard." 
In  London  the  proportion  is  one  in  thirty-six — 
the  effect,  it  is  to  be  feared,  of  the  immense  mass 
of  promiscuous  concubinage  which  there  pre- 
Faiis^  under  circumstances  where  a  law  oi  na- 
tare  renders  an  increase  of  the  population  from 
that  source  impossible.  Social  and  political 
writers  have  hitherto  considered  the  state  of 
things  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  index  it  af- 
fords to  the  state  of  public  morality;  but  the 
»  Dnpin,  Forca  ®3"^™P^«  ^^  France  proves  that  it 
Commereude  w  also  attended  with  most  import- 
de  la  France,  i.  ant  effects  in  a  political  point  of 
272.  view.* 

Foundlings  and  natural  children  do  not  al- 
123.  "ways  remain  children;  they  grow 
Effect  of  this  up  to  be  men  and  women.  When 
In  a  political  they  do  so,  in  what  state  do  they 
point  of  view,  find  themselves »  Forthe  most  part 
ignorant  of  their  parents,  and  bred  up  in  infancy 
at  a  distance  from  the  place  of  their  birth,  and 
without  the  education  of  the  parental  roo^  they 
are  at  the  age  of  puberty  thrown  into  society 
without  any  of  tne  safeguards  which  under 
other  circumstances  afford  a  barrier  against  the 
indulgence  of  the  passions,  whether  political  or 
personal.  In  the  female  portion  it  is  easv  to 
foresee  the  result:  a  toubrette  speedily  finds 
herself  a  mother,  and  gets  quit  of  her  offspring 
by  depositing  it  in  the  basket  of  the  foundling 
hospital,  in  the  same  way  in  which  she  herself 
had  been  deposited.  But  what  comes  of  the 
boysf  The  answer  is  obvious.  An  "enfant 
trouve  do  Paris'*  at  a  certain  age  turns  into  a 
'*  gamin  de  Paris,**  just  as  naturally,  and  almost 
as  necessarily,  as  a  chrysalis  after  a  certain 
time  becomes  a  butterfl}-.  It  is  impossible  it 
can  be  otherwise.  Without  known  parents  or 
relations,  uneducated  in  infancy,  destitute  of 
property,  incapable  of  succession,  he  is  liberated 
from  all  the  restraints  which  in  the  case  of  other 
men  act  as  a  restraint  on  the  passions.  Pater- 
nity even,  that  powerful  moulder  of  the  feel- 
ings, has  little  effect  on  him ;  the  foundling  hos- 
pital relieves  him  at  once  from  the  burden  and 
affections  of  a  father.  The  effect  of  a  third  of 
the  entire  population  in  great  towns  being  com- 
posed of  persons  of  this  unsteady  and  dangerous 
description  can  not  be  over-estimated,  and  has 
never  yet  received  due  consideration. 

There  were  in  1830  about  a  million  of  per- 
^  sons  in  Paris,  and  the  villages  in  its 
11  produced  immediate  vicinity.  A  third  of  this 
80,000  bas-  number,  or  three  hundred  and  thirty 
tardcom-  thousand  persons,  were  bastards, 
FaSs.*  "  without  either  property,  relations, 
domestic  education,  or  hopes  of  suc- 
cession. A  fourth  of  these,  or  eighty  thousand 
men,  were  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Here, 
then,  was  constantly  in  Paris  a  mass  of  eighty 
thousand  combatants,  utterly  destitute  of  all 
the  restraints  which  in  the  case  of  other  men 
affect  the  passions,  and  ready  at  any  time  to 
join  in  any  tumult  which  promised  to  overturn 
the  Government,  and  open  to  them  the  agree- 
able prospect  of  immediate  plunder  and  ultimate 
command  of  the  country.  Truly  the  sins  of  the 
Revolution  had  come  home  to  roost ;  Paris  had 
become  ungovernable,  from  the  effect  of  the 
'irv  license  of  manners  which  the  Revolution 
introduced.    And  it  was  in  such  a  city, 


and  in  presence  of  such  a  force,  that  Prince 
Polignac  thought  he  waa  quite  safe  in  hazard- 
ing a  coup  ^Hat  with  eleven  thousand  men, 
one-half  of  whom  could  alone  be  trusted,  eicht 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  four  rounds  of  grape-^'ot 
to  eachl 
In  truth,  the  evils  arising  from  this  prodi- 

S'ous  accumulation  of  natural  chil- 
■en  in  a  densely-peopled  and  cor-  cnnoMcir- 
mpted  metropolis  were  so  great,  ciumunce 
that  they  would  have  worked  out  which  miu- 
their  natural  result  in  overturning  g^  '**•*• 
a  free,  and  establishing  in  its  stead 
a  despotic  govemnient,  were  it  not  for  a  very 
curious  circumstance,  which  in  a  considerable 
degree  counteracted  their  pemicioas  tendency 
This  was,  that  the  foundlings  were  for  the  most 
part  not  brought  up  at  Paris.  The  directon 
of  the  foundling  hospitals  wisely  sent  the 
greater  number  to  the  country  to  be  nursed; 
and  so  great  was  the  number  of  children  which 
there  required  to  be  provided  for,  that  wet- 
nurses  came  up  to  Pans  from  the  whole  coun- 
tiT  round,  to  the  distance  of  a  hundred  and 
fiuy  and  two  hundred  miles,  got  the  children 
away  with  them,  and  were  soon  to  be  seen 
walking  on  the  roads  from  Paris  with  the 
little  innocents  on  their  backs.  Arrived  at 
home,  the  foundline  was  almost  always  care- 
fully tended :  the  allowance  from  the  noepital 
was  sufficiently  lar^e  to  form  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  eammgs  of  the  family ;  natural 
affection  soon  came  to  the  aid  of  interested 
motives;  the  little  stranger  was  bred  up  vith 
his  foster  brothers  and  sisters ;  when  he  grew 
up,  he  sat  at  the  same  board,  played  at  the 
same  games,  attended  the  same  school,  and 
shared  the  same  bed;  and  so  strong  was  the 
attachment  which  thus  sprung  up  among  the 
playmates,  that  the  recall  of  the  little  strangers 
Dy  the  hospital  was  regarded  as  the  most  dread- 
ful misfortune  by  the  whole  family.  So  keenly 
do  the  foster-mothers  feel  the  severance,  that 
they  have  been  seen  running  for  days  together 
beside  the  caravan  which  carried  away  their 
little  ones,  entreating  with  piteous  cries  to  get 
them  back,  and  offering  to  xcep  them  for  no- 
thing.* It  is  estimated  that  ten  thousand  chil- 
dren nre  in  this  way  annually  sent  out  of  Paris 
to  be  nursed  in  the  country,  and  out  of  the 
corruption  of  cities  is  poured  a  pure  stream  of 
life  into  the  country.  Yet  is  this  alleviation 
of  the  evil  greater  in  appearance  than  reality; 
for  the  foundlings,  when  they  grow  up,  even 
though  trained  to  rural  labor,  find  they  can 


*  M.  de  Lamartlne  made  a  most  Interesting  speech  <m 
the  flubjeet  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  30th  Aprfl^ 
1838.  **  Demandes  a  rotre  propre  cceur,  demandez-le  a 
ces  convois  presque  Ainebres  de  oes  enflinta  expatri^, 
que  nous  rencontrons  par  longuea  files  sur  nos  roote*— 
le  front  pali,  lea  yeux  moailJds,  les  visages  mnmes,  et  qui 
semblent  interroger  les  paaaants  dn  regard  et  deniander  a 
quel  supplioe  on  les  mene.  Demandez-le  (j'ai  M  vingt 
fois  temoin  moi-m£me  de  ces  lamenubles  executions)— 
demandez-le  A  cet  enlknt  que  votre  gendarmerie  vient 
enlcver  de  foroe  i.  eelle  qui  a  6t6  insque-la  sa  m^re,  et  qui 
ae  cramponne  i  la  ports  de  la  cnaumlere.  dont  on  vient 
Tarracher  pour  Jamais!  Demandri-le  a  ces  paurrw 
meres  qui  courent  de  ches  dies  obex  le  Maire,  de  d^" 
Maire  a  la  pr^lbcture,  pour  fUre  r^voqner  Tordre  inliex- 
ible ;  qui,  ne  pouvant  se  decider  &  le  voir  paitir,  preonent 
Tengagement  de  le  nourrir  gratuitement ;  qui  le  livrent 
quelquefois  an  conducteur  dn  renvoi,  puis,  se  repoitani, 
courent  A  pied  jusqu*&  vingt  ou  trente  Ueues  apn&s  lui, 
pour  le  reaemander  et  le  rapporter  dans  lenrs  oraa.'*— 
CEttrrea  de  Lamabtinx— Tyttame  a  FoUtiqutt  1. 149, 150. 
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not^  from  the  vant  of  considerable  proprietors, 
find  employment  in  the  country ;  they  have  no 
little  freehold  of  one  or  two  acres,  like  their 
faster  brothers  and  sisten^  whereon  to  exert 
th^  hands;  the  destitution  of  their  situation 
at  lenffth  breaks  upon  them,  and  they  in  general 
are  dnren  to  take  refuge  in  the  crowd  of  cities, 
to  conceal  their  descent  and  procure  subsistence. 
In  justice  to  the  people  of  Paris,  however,  it 
.^  must  be  observed  that  their  distress 
DecUnein  ^^f  toward  the  latter  years  of  the 
the  material  Restoration,  come  to  be  such,  that 
eomTorta  of  ^  convulsion  of  some  sort  was  almoBt 
SSJSIr"*  unavoidable:  The  decline  of  the 
material  comforts  of  the  working 
classes,  from  the  effects  of  the  Revolution,  had 
been  incessant,  and  had  now  reached  an  alarm- 
ing heiffht  The  prosperity  which  existed  was 
confined  entirely  to  the  bourgeois  or  trading 
classes.  Between  1789  and  1840,  the  supply 
of  animal  food  for  the  metropolis  had  not 
materially  increased,  although,  during  the 
same  period,  the  number  of  inhabitants  had 
doubled^  having  advanced  from  600,000  to 
1,000,000;  in  other  words,  the  share  Calling,  on 
an  average,  to  each  inhabitant,  had  sunk  to  a 
half  of  its  former  amount*  The  annual  con- 
sumption of  beef,  by  each  inhabitant  of  Paris, 
was  in  1880  little  more  than  half  of  what  it 
was  before  the  Revolution  broke  out  in  1789: 
in  the  former  period  it  was  24  kilogrammes,  in 
the  latter  it  was  47.  Even  including  the  richest 
rural  districts  of  France,  the  consumption  in 
Paris  of  animal  food  had  sensibly  declined 
during  the  Restoration :  in  1816,  though  a  year 
of  uncommon  distress,  it  was  62  kilogrammes 
per  head ;  in  1888  it  was  only  56.f  Compared 
with  the  situation  of  the  working  classes  in  En- 
gland, the  condition  of  those  in  France  is  miser- 
able i  n  the  extreme.  The  animal  food  consumed 
on  an  average  by  each  Frenchman  is  not  a  third 
of  what  is  eaten  by  an  Englishman:  in  the 
former  country  it  is  20  kilogrammes  in  a  year; 
in  the  latter,  68.  Each  Frenchman  consumes 
on  an  average  nxteen  ounces  of  wheaten  bread 
a  day,  each  Englishman  thirty-two;  the  former 
one  ounce  and  two- thirds  of  meat,  the  latter  six 
I  Moontor,  ounces.'  The  difference  would  be 
li.  3S,  34,  '  incredible,  were  it  not  substantiated 
40.  down  to  the  minutest  particulars  by 

the  admirable  statistical  returns  obtained  by 
the  French  government,  and  arranged  with 
consummate  skill,  in  that  magnificent  work, 
the  Statittique  de  la  J^ance,  published  at  Paris 


*  Population  and  Consumption  op  Animal  Food  in 
Paris  dvbino  the  pollowino  Ybars  : 


Omo. 

C»«ra. 

CalvM. 

SbMp. 

iHia 

1830 
ISIO 

534.186 

6it3,636 

885,M8 

1,000,000 

70,000 
72,288 
71,034 
71,718 

18,000 
6,929 
16,439 
20,664 

120,000 
76,154 
73,047 
73,113 

330,000 
347,568 
364,875 
437,359 

—Rt^port  par  la  Communon  RoyaUy  Aug.  31, 1841 ;  and 
MouNiBB,  Stat,  de  la  France^  ii.  175,  201. 
t  Consumption  op  Animal  Food  in  thi  Nobthibn 
Dbpabtmbnts. 


Xmn. 

POimlMiMioriiartlMni 

KUoffnunima 

Proportiaa 
pcrbemd. 

1810 
1890 
1833 

1,193,000 
1,184,000 
1,534,783 

74,890,871 
77,630,907 
85,630,686 

62.78 
63.28 
5).R9 

—Stat,  de  la  Fnmee  (Arekivee  Stai.)^  203,  219. 


during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  a  work 
which  speaks  as  much  for  the  powers  of  ad- 
ministration and  research  possessed  by  the 
French  people,  and  the  public  spirit  of  their 
Government^  as  its  contents  do  as  to  the  wide- 
spread disasters  occasioned  by  the  Revolution. 

It  appears,  at  first  sight,  no  easy  matter  to  ac- 
count for  this  rapid  deterioration  m 
the  condition  of  the  working  class-  cauaMof  ilita 
es  in  France,  and  especially  in  its  miaerable 
capital,  when  it  is  recollected  that  rtafe  of  the 
by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  land-  j;o'ki««cla«h 
ed  property  of  the  country  was  di- 
vided among  them  during  the  Revolution,  and 
that  since  the  Restoration  the  country  had  been 
constantly  at  peace,  and  its  imports  and  exports 
had  both  increased  nearly  a  half  But  a  little 
consideration  must  be  sufficient  to  show  that 
this  very  division  of  the  land  was  the  very  thine 
which  had  reduced  the  working  classes,  especial- 
ly in  towns,  to  such  a  deplorable  condition.  The 
CTcat  trade  in  every  country,  as  Adam  Smith 
long  ago  observed,  is  that  between  the  town  and 
the  country;  in  Great  Britain,  even  with  its 
comparatively  narrow  territory  and  gigantic 
commerce,  the  home  trade  is  double  that  of  dl 
the  branches  of  foreign  trade  put  together. 
When  the  landed  aristocracy  was  destroyed  in 
France,  the  church  hierarchy  confiscated,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  property  of  the  fundholders 
swept  away,  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
home  market  for  the  industry  of  towns  was  an- 
nihilated. Scarce  any  purchasers  of  the  luxu- 
ries of  the  metropolis,  the  silks  of  Lyons,  or  the 
finer  cotton  gooas  of  Rouen,  were  to  be  found 
but  in  the  employes  of  Government,  the  diplo- 
matic body,  and  strangers  whom  the  splendor 
of  Paris  had  attracted  within  its  walls  I  The 
five  or  six  millions  of  landed  proprietors  among 
whom  the  territory  of  France  had  come  to  be 
divided,  the  majority  of  whom  had  not  five 
pounds  a  year  of  annual  income^  while  only  6684 
had  an  income  above  £400  a  year,  could  not  by 
possibility  furnish  any  market  for  the  luxuries 
or  manufactures  of  the  great  citiea  The  utmost 
which  the  vast  majority  of  them  could  do,  was 
to  maintain  themselves  in  the  most  economical 
and  miserable  manner.* 

This  extraordinary  and  unparalleled  division 
of  land  in  France,  the  result  in  the  first  instance 
of  the  confiscation,  and  next  of  the  ec^ual  law 
of  succession  established  at  the  Revolution,  oper- 
ated to  the  prejudice  of  the  industry  of  towns 


*  The  separate  properHee  contained  in  the  Tax-offioe 
books  in  France  were,  in 

1815  10,083,751 

1826 10,299,693 

1835  10,893,526 

But  as  several  properties  in  different  places  often  belong 
to  one  owner,  the  Government  authorities  calculated  in 
1835  that  there  were  5,446,763  separate  landed  proprietors 
in  France.  There  are  43,000,000  hectares  (107,500,000 
acres)  of  cultivable  land  in  France ;  being  about  20  acres 
on  an  average  to  each  proprietor.  They  are  thus  distrib- 
uted: 

2,602,705  have  an  income  of  50  flnnes,  or  jC2  a  year. 

875,997  ••  "        100  "  4      " 

757,126         "  "200  "  8      " 

969,603         «  "        300  "  12      *• 

342,062         "  "800  "20      « 

276,615  "  "      1000  "  40      " 

170,579         "  "      2000  "  80      " 

23,777         "  "5000  "200      " 

16^98         "  "   10,000  "        400      " 

6,684         "       above  10,000         above  400     " 

— Statietiquede  la  France— Agrieuhnny  p.  179 ;  MoamiB 

I  and  RuBicBON,  Statietique  de  la  France,  i.  101. 
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in  two  ways.     In  the  first  place,  it  deprived 
the  artisanB  and  producers  of  all 

Way  In  which  ^^®  ^°®''  ®'  ™*^''®  ^^^^^  fobrics  of 
the  division  of  the  vast  market  for  their  produce, 
land  aflbcted  which  they  should,  and,  but  for 
thS^Sf^'oT.*^  these  confiscations,  would  have 
found  in  the  surplus  produce  of  the 
labor  of  the  country,  and  in  the  wants  of  its  labor- 
ers. It  was  all  eaten  up  at  home,  and  scarce  any 
was  left  for  them.  In  the  next  place,  by  ez- 
tin^ishing  the  class  of  employers  of  rural  la- 
bor in  the  country,  and  vesting  the  land  in  hands 
so  miserably  indigent  that  they  could  hardly 
support  themselves^  far  less  give  employment  to 
others,  it  necessarily  threw  a  crowa  of  laborers 
from  the  country  into  the  great  towns  in  quest 
of  employment  How  could  the  8,500,000  pro 
prietors  having  from  £2  to  £4  each  a  year  from 
their  properties^  find  money  to  employ  laborers 
on  their  httle  patches  of  ground!  or  employment 
on  them,  if  they  had  the  money!  The  thing  is 
obviously  out  of  the  question ;  and  so  vast  and 
universal  was  the  effect  of  this  circumstance 
during  the  Restoration,  that  it  appears  from  a 
report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  1829, 
that  the  average  produce  of  grain  crops  was 
under  two  quarters  an  acre,  there  beins  82,- 
800,000  acres  under  cereal  crops,  and  their  en- 
tire produce  60,597,000  quarten.*  In  England, 
the  average  produce  of  grain  crops  is  two  quar- 
i  M'CuUoch's  ters  and  five  bushels ;  and  in  Scot- 
British  Em-  land,  with  a  much  inferior  climate 
pire,  1.  470.  jj^^  g^ jj^  three  c^uarters. '  In  France, 
the  entire  profits  of  cultivation  from  1 24,000,000 
acres  are  £63,000,000  annually,  or  not  quite  ten 
shillings  an  acre;  while  in  England,  during  the 
period  from  1815  to  1831,  82,332,000  acres  un- 
der cultivation  yielded  annually  £45,763,000  of 
rent,  being  about  £1  88.  an  acre,  besides  the 
profit  of  the  farmer  (probably  128  more) — ^in  all, 
£2 ;   being  just  Foun  times  that  yieldfed  by  a 


siimlar  space  under  cnltivatioii  in  France  1   And 
so  far  has  this  wretched  sjrsiem  gone  in  destroy- 
ing the  class  of  respectable  farmers  in  France, 
that  the  great  military  monarchy  which  in  1812 
sent  100,000  horses  into  Russia,  and  in  181 5,  from 
its  own  resources  alone,  produced  the  18,000 
splendid  cavalry  which,  at  Waterloo,  all  but 
replaced   Napoleon  on  the    imperial   throne, 
was,  at  the  close  of  the  Roatora-  ,  g^^  .  . 
tion,  obliged  to  import  annually  Pnne^vocr 
from  87,000  to   40,000   horses  to  Agriculture, 
mount  Uie  cavalry,  at  an  expense  ^  '^vij*** 
of  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  j^/i};  hq, 
pounds.'! 

Small  as  is  the  produce  of  the  soil,  under  the 
present  system  of  cultivation  and  divis- 
ion  of  property  in  France,  in  propor-  jj^mtom 
tion  to  the  extent  of  arable  lana  in  the  burdou 
country,  the  proportion  of  that  produce  on  the 
which  is  really  enjoyed  by  the  owners  p^!^^ 
and  cultivators  of  the  soil  is  still  small- 
er. Such  is  the  weight  of  the  direct  taxes, 
in  that  country  rendered  unavoidable  by  the 
known  impossibility  of  levying  an  adeqaate 
revenue  by  the  indirect*  ana  such  the  magni> 
tude  of  the  burdens  attaching  to  the  soil  in 
the  shape  of  government  burdens^  interest  of 
mortgages,  expenses  of  conveyances  and  judicisl 
sales*  and  law  charges  consequent  on  its  divis- 
ion among  such  a  prodigious  multitude  of  sepa- 
rate proprietors,  that  not  a  third  of  the  entire 
produce  of  the  land  remains  at  the  disposal  of  the 
proprietors.  The  land-tax  is  about  800,000,000 
francs  (£1 2,000,000)  anmuiUy.  The  mortgages 
on  the  land  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
11,000,000,000  francs,  or  £440,000.000;  the  in- 
terest of  which,  with  the  relative  charges,  is 
600,000,000  fitincs,  or  £24.000,000.  The  lav 
expenses  connected  with  the  judicial  sales  and 
transfers  of  landed  property  cost  annually  200,- 
000,000  francs  (£8,000,000)  morcj     This  leaves 


*  AvKRAOB  Annual  Produce  or  Fbamci  in  Grain  Crops,  etc.,  and  Arras  on  which  orown. 


CtnalCropa. 

Pbodvcb. 

OrQurtan. 

H*et«rM. 

Or  Aerw. 

Wheat 

09,154,463 

23,051,484 

0,540,809 

14,000,0(X) 

Bariey 

10,444,030 

5,481,310 

1,164,033 

3,032,000 

Oats 

48,890,053 

10,277,884 

3,000,023 

7,514,202 

Rye 

87,772,013 

9,257,534 

8,573,100 

7,500,000 

MalM 

7,010,380 

2,543,433 

031,194 

1,534,231 

Meaiin 

11,824,914 

3,941,304 

910,426 

2,342,000 

Spelt 

133,055 

44,015 

4,733 

9,781 

Total  in  Cereal  crops 

181,842,079 

00,597,954 

13,831,877 

32,800,000 

"       Potatoes 

90,180,714 

32,000,340 

920,089 

3,280,000 

"       Buckwheat 

570,321 

1,439,122 

051,235 

1,564,000 

—Statistique  de  la  ^ance— Agriculture,  p.  187,  341 ;  and  Mounier,  i.  309-313, 

t  In  ten 
Esportedy 


t  In  ten  years,  from  1831  to  1840,  there  were  imported  into  France,  346,181 

Sxportcdj  71,973— or  annually 

Cavalry  horses  bought  abroad  in  1831 


annual  aTenge. .  36,164 

TT...    7,997 

37,038 

Which  cost  17,808,343,  IVancs,  or  i:713,000. 

Cavalry  horses  bought  in  1848 87,043 

Which  cost  83,138,353  Arancs,  or,  i;930,000. 
—Statistique  de  la  IVonce— Agriculture,  p.  137,  310;  Mounier,  ii.  110. 

t  The  enormous  taxes  levied  on  snecassion  and  transftr  ofland  in  France,  and  the  law  expenses  conseqaent  on  them 
among  such  an  immense  body  (rf*  small  proprietors,  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  bequeathed  to  France  by  the  confisca- 
tions of  the  Revolution.  In  1837  and  1838,  the  number  of  properties  transferred  in  France  by  compulsory  »le  and 
succession,  and  the  sums  realized  by  them  to  the  exchequer,  stood  as  fbiluws : 


Yau. 

No.  ofJad. 

B«]M. 

Pioda««  of  Tax. 

SaeeeMiou. 

PradaetefTas. 

1837 
1838 

1,103,020 
1,170,503 

79,348,553  ihmcs.  or  je3,214,000 
85,022,449          "           3,428,000 

522,221 
502,389 

30,704,124  francs,  or  £1,234.000 
32,738,013          "           1,309,000 

•^Rapport  du  Ministre  dew  Finances,  1839 ;  Mounirr,  i.  130,  131. 
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only  480,000,000  francs,  or  £19,200,000,  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  5,600,000  proprietors  of  land, 
or  less  than  four  pounds  a  tsas  each  proprdb- 
TOR.  On  this  miserable  pittance  are  to  be  main- 
tained 24,000,000  persons  engaged  in  the  culti- 
Tation  of  the  soill  In  these  circumstances,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  there  is  so  little  surplus 
produce  left  to  be  employed  in  encouraging  the 
mdustry  of  the  four  milhons  of  persons  who  in- 
habit tnirty-nine  of  its  principal  towns,  includ- 
ing Paris :  the  only  thing  to  be  wondered  at  is, 
how  the  rural  inhabitants  can  exist  at  all.  In 
,  jjoonier  ^^^^t  ^^^y  could  not  do  so  were  it 
A^ric.  de  la  not  that,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
France,  i.  170,  ryots  of  Uindostan,  or  the  fellahs 
^ii^'li'^*'  ofEgypt,nece88ity  had  taught  them 
France  ^^e  means  of  supporting  life  upon 

(.i^c),  S70,  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
*^-  subsistence.^* 

Xot  only  does  this  ruinous  division  of  land, 
and  consequent  impoverishment  of 
Crowding  of  ^^  rural  population,  preclude  the 
the  inhabit-  possibility  of  any  improvement  in 
aotsonowns  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or  the 
cnuMB.^^  commencement  of  any  undertakings 
which  require  capital  to  carry  them 
on,  but  it  operates  in  the  most  serious  manner, 
and  with  overwhelming  force,  upon  the  urban 
population.  Unable  to  find  employment  in  the 
country,  the  rural  inhabitants,  wno  have  not 
land  enoufh  to  maintain  them  and  their  fam- 
iiies^  are  driven  by  necessity  to  take  refuge  in 
the  great  towns^  where  alone  there  is  any  regu- 
lar provision  established  for  the  poor.  In  the 
rural  districts  there  is  none.  Thus  the  towns, 
and  especially  the  capital,  become  burdened 
with  an  immense  mass  of  needy  persons,  clam- 
orous for  bread,  who  have  permanently  left  the 
country,  and  taken  up  their  abode  there,  in 
search  of  employment,  legal  relief,  or  charity. 
This  evil  is  felt,  in  a  certain  degree,  in  all  the 
great  cities  of  old  and  long-civilized  communi- 
ties; but  it  was  experienced  in  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  in  France,  in  consequence  of  the 
combination  of  circumstances  which  had  de- 
prived labor  of  its  ordinary  encouragement  in 
the  country,  and  driven  it  into  the  great  towns. 
And  when  there,  the  same  circumstances  de- 
prived it  of  the  employment  which  it  other- 
wise would  have  found  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  nobility  and  wealthy  landed  proprietors; 
for  their  estates  were  all  swept  away,  and  di- 
vided amonff  a  swarm  of  indigent  peasants, 
who,  so  far  from  having  any  surplus  produce 
to  expend  on  the  luxuries^  could  barely  find 
the  means  of  existence  in  their  own  habitationa 

Two  other  circumstances,  of  overwhelming 
I3{.  importance,  contributed  in  a  pow- 
Efleet  of  the  erful  manner  to  the  same  disastrous 
dttrtmrtion  of  pgguiij^  The  first  of  these  was  the 
capital  durinf  Al^^ost  entire  destruction  of  com- 
tbe  Revola-  mercial  and  manufacturing  capital 
iwa.  ia  France,  from  the  profuse  issue 

of  assignats  durinsr  the  Revolution,  the  confis- 
cation of  two-thirus  of  the  national  debt  at  one 


*  Value  of  lands  transferred  In  France  ttom  1825  to 
1635: 
By  inheriunce    9,317,387,867  flr.,  or  jC379,000,000  nearly. 

By  Gift 3,145,109,412      "         85,800,000      ** 

Mle,Tolun(ary 

sad  judicial..  11,885,709,963      «       475,000,000      ** 
—TakUttu  du  MiniHrt  des  Fmanau  (M.  Martin),  1837; 
AIu4,:»ici,i.  HI. 
Vol.  IL— N 


blow  in  1*797,  and  the  long^ontinued  stoppage 
of  foreign  commerce  from  the  English  blockaae 
during  the  war.  Such  was  the  efi^ect  of  these 
concurring  circumstances,  that  almost  the  whole 
wealth  existing  in  France  in  1789  had  been 
swept  away,  and  the  only  capital  which  ex- 
isted in  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
bankers,  who  had  made  fortunes  during  Uie 
terrible  game  of  hazard  of  the  Revolution,  and 
a  great  number  of  tradesmen,  who  had  made 
money  from  the  expenditure  of  the  Govern- 
ment employiSj  the  diplomatic  body,  and  the 
affluence  of  strangers  since  the  peace.  The  sec- 
ond circumstance  which  told  with  disastrous 
effect  upon  the  national  industry  was  the  loss 
of  nearly  all  their  colonies^  partly  by  the  in- 
sane emancipation  of  the  negroes,  in  1790,  in 
St.  I>omin^o,  and  partly  from  the  English  con- 
auests  durmg  the  war.  When  it  is  recollected 
tnat  the  colony  of  St  Domingo  was  in  so  flour- 
ishing a  state  in  1789,  that  its  exports  to 
France  were  to  the  value  of  119,000,000  franci^ 
or  £5,000,000  sterling  nearly,  and  its  imports 
189,000,000  francs,  or  £7,667,000;  and  that  the 
trade  between  the  two  countries  maintained 
1600  vessels  and  27,000  sailors — ^more  than 
double  the  trade  of  the  whole  West  India  isl- 
ands to  Great  Britain  at  this  time — ^it  may  be 
conceived  how  serious  has  been  the  loss  to  the 
mother  country  from  the  train  of  i  Dumas  vlll. 
disasters  whicn  has  deprived  her  112 ;  Hist,  of' 
of  this  invaluable  vent  for  its  sur-  Europe,  c.  ii. 
plus  population.^  * 

The  result  of  this  disastrous  combination  of 
circumstances  was  an  excessive,  and  ]33, 
to  the  poor  most  ruinous,  dcfrada-  Excessive 
tion  01  situation  in  the  laboring  generaicom- 
classes.  Excessive  cwnpetition  was  5m!ich«r 
the  grand  characteristic  of  the  pe-  state  of  ttaa 
riod  which  succeeded  the  Revolu-  worlting 
tion.  It  pervaded  all  classes,  pen-  <^^"**- 
etrated  all  ranks,  affected  all  situations.  In 
the  more  elevated  in  station  or  affluent  in  cir- 
cumstances, it  appeared  in  an  unbounded  and 
insatiable  thirst  for  Government  employments; 
in  the  burgher  class,  in  an  incessant  struggle 
for  business;  in  the  working,  in  a  terrific  stnfo 
for  employment  In  all  it  was  produced  by 
one  cause,  perfectly  sufficient  to  explain  the 
phenomenon,  and  of  universal  application — 
viz.,  absolute  inability  to  procure  a  livelihood 
in  any  other  way.  The  middle  and  working 
classes  had  cast  down  the  barriers  which  here- 
tofore had  guarded  with  unjust  and  jealous  care 
the  exclusive  domain  of  the  aristocracy;  the 
portals  were  thrown  open  to  all,  but  the  mul- 
titude which  rushed  in  at  the  vacant  entrance 
encountered  a  still  greater  difficulty  in  the  strug- 
gle with  each  other.  Multitudes  were  pressed 
to  death  or  trodden  under  foot  in  the  strife  at 
the  doorway;  those  whose  robust  frames  en- 
abled tliem  to  make  good  their  entrance,  found 
themselves,  when  they  had  got  in,  squeezed  and 
jostled  by  a  clamorous  crowd  in  as  needy  cir- 
cumstances as  themselves.  There  was  not  a 
single  trade,  profession,  or  employment  which 
was  not  choked  by  multitudes  threefold  great- 
er than  could  be  provided  for.  To  such  a  length 
did  this  go  in  beating  down  the  wages  of  labor 
and  degrading  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  tliat  the  earnings  of  workmen  in  Pans 
were  not  half  of  those  enjoyed  during  the  same 
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period  in  Loodon,  eren  when  the  difference 
in  the  price  of  prorisions  was  taken  into  ac- 
11  •  ni  count;  and  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
iiiQn*M  inhabitants  of  Paris  died  in  pnb- 
"**"'^-  lie  hospitals.' • 
The  cianses  which  have  been  mentioned  arose 
J33  from  such  deep-rooted  sources  of 

Wantofanyre-  svil,  and  were  so  obyionsly  the 
pnsMiitation  of  consequence  and  punishment  of 
SLSi'^"*  the  sins  of  the  first  Revolntion, 
that  it  is  probable  that  no  legis- 
lative measures  of  any  sort  could  hare  afford- 
ed the  nation  any  sensible  relief  But  in  ad- 
dition to  all  this  there  was  a  peculiar  evil,  felt 
with  acute  suffering  by  the  working  classes: 
they  had  not  even  the  comfort  of  complaining. 
By  the  constitution  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties^ as  fixed  at  the  Restoration  and  by  the 
ooup  ^etatf  6th  September,  1816,  with  the  cor- 
dial concurrence  of  the  Liberal  party  over  all 
France,  the  working  dauet  were  entirely  thut  out 
of  the  repretentation.  As  the  franchise  was  con- 
fined to  those  paying  800  francs  (£12)  of  direct 
taxes,  equivalent  to  about  £20  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, it  was  of  course  confined  to  the  wealthier 
classes;  and  as  the  landed  aristocracy  was  al- 
most entirely  destroyed,  those  wealthier  classes 
were  to  be  found  only  in  the  burgher  or  trad- 
ing part  of  the  community,  or  the  persons  in 
the  employment  of  Government  The  bour- 
geoitie^  accordingly,  -^as  alone  represented,  and 
they  were  under  a  hundred  thousand  in  num- 
ber, while  the  immense  mass  of  the  working 
class,  who  numbered  above  thirty  millions,  were 
wholly  unrepresented.  The  Liberal  press,  be- 
ing entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  burgher 
class,  in  whom  power  was  substantially  vested, 
afforded  no  vent  for  the  sufferings  of  the  Pro- 
letaireSf  whatever  it  did  to  the  discontent  of  the 
shopkeepers ;  and  thus  society  was  in  the  most 
perilous  of  all  states — ^with  the  passions  of  a 
Revolution  still  burning,  the  forms  of  represen- 
tation in  existence,  but  the  reality  of  class  gov- 
ernment established. 


*  In  Paris,  in  1841,  there  were  105,087  persons  admitted 
Into  the  public  hospitals,  or  whom  15,5b3  died  there.  The 
total  deaths  in  the  metropolis  in  that  year  were  24,524,  so 
tlMt  nearly  two-thirds  of  tlie  deaths  were  in  public  hospi- 
tals.— Statiatique  de  la  France  {Administration  PvbUque)^ 
S87. 

**  Que  de  d^saatres  \  Les  gros  capitaox  donnant  la  vic- 
tolre  dans  les  guerres  industrieltes,  comme  les  gros  batail- 
lons  dans  d'autres  guerres,  et  le  Laissez-Faire  aboutis- 
mnt,  de  la  sorts,  au  plus  odieux  roonopole ;  les  grandes 
exploitations  ruinant  les  petltes ;  le  commerce  en  grand 
roinant  le  petit ;  rusuro  s'emparant  peu  a  peu  du  sol ;  la 
JiodaUU  modeme  pire  qtte  Vancienne ;  la  propri6t6  fbn- 
etdre  grev^e  de  plus  d*an  milliard,  les  artisans  qui  s'ap- 
partiennent  faisant  place  aux  ouvriers  qui  ne  s'appartien- 
nent  pas:  les  capiiaux  s'engoullhint  sous  rimpulsion 
d'une  avidite  honleuse :  tons  les  intdrets  arm6s  les  uns 
centre  lea  autres,  les  propri^taires  des  vignes  contre  les 
prapri^taires  des  bols,  les  fhbricants  de  sucre  de  betteraves 
oontre  les  colonies ;  les  provinces  du  Midi  contre  ceUes 
dn  Nord,  Bordeaux  contre  Paris:  lei,  des  marches  qui 
a'engorgent,  desespolr  du  eapitaliste ;  la,  des  ateliers  qui 
■6  flmnent,  desespolr  de  Touvrier ;  le  prol^tairo  valet  d'un 
mUlionaira,  ou,  en  caa  de  crise,  cherchant  son  pain  entre 
la  rArolte  et  Taumone ;  le  pere  du  pauvre  allant  a  soixante 
ana  mourlr  &  I'hdpital,  et  la  fille  du  pauvre  rorc6e  de  se 
proatituer  A  seize  ana  pour  vivre,  et  le  fils  du  pauvre  r6- 
doit  &  reapirer,  &  sept  ana,  Fair  empest6  des  filatures 
poor,  ijouter  au  salaire  de  la  famille :  le  lit  du  JournaUer, 
impr^voyant  par  lamisere,  horriblement/econd,  et  le  pro- 
Mtariat  mena^ant  le  royaume  d'une  inondation  de  mendi- 
■Bia.  Voiia  quel  tableau  pr^sentait  alors  la  soci^t^."— 
Louis  Blanc,  Duv  Ana  de  Louie  Philippe,  Ul.  90,  91.  A 
pt<^ure  of  the  effects  of  revolution,  by  one  of  its  most 
ardent  supporters. 


[Chap.  XVII. 

When  so  many  cauaea  tending  to  prodnce  a 
disniption  in  society  were  in  oper-  ,^ 
ation,  and  so  many  treacheries  un-  were  the  or- 
dermined  the  Government,  the  merit  donnaneea  ii- 
or  demerit  of  the  final  act  by  which  ^^^  - 
the  collision  was  indnced  are  of  comparatively 
little  importance.  Sooner  or  later,  and  prob- 
ably ere  long,  it  must  have  come  on.  It  has 
been  already  stated  that  the  Polignac  Cabinet 
acted  most  unwisely  in  makinf^  themselves  even 
the  agngressors  on  the  public  liberties,  and  still 
more  imprudently  in  doing  so  with  but  inade- 
quate preparations  for  a  contest  But  if  the 
question  be  put^  whether  the  ordonnaneeswere 
absolutely  illegal,  and  justified  the  resistance 
they  experienced  f  a  very  different  opinion  must 
be  formed  According  to  our  ideas  in  England, 
where  any  invasion  of  established  law,  except 
by  the  act  of  the  three  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature, is  illegal,  they  unquestionably  were  a 
breach  of  the  eonstitution.  But  that  was  n<4 
the  constitution  of  France,  either  according  to 
the  letter  of  the  charter  or  the  interpretation 
put  upon  it  by  the  united  voice  of  the  whole 
Liberal  party  in  France.  The  1 4th  article  of 
that  deed  expressly  recognised  an  ovemiliDg 
power  to  alter  the  constitution  as  residing  in 
the  sovereign,  to  be  exercised  when  the  safety 
of  the  state  imperatively  required  it^  Thence- 
forward it  was  only  a  question  of  circnmetsnces 
whether  the  existing  state  of  affairs  called  for 
or  warranted  the  exercise  of  that  dictatorial 
power;  and  it  had  repeatedly  been  exercised, 
under  circumstances  less  critical  than  those  in 
which  Charles  X.  was  at  last  placed,  not  only 
without  any  opposition  from,  but  with  the  cor- 
dial and  loiid  approbation  of,  the  whole  Liberal 
party  in  France. 

Wnen  Napoleon  fell,  after  the  Hundred  Days, 
and  a  new  legislature  rec^uired  to  be 
convoked,  the  deputies  existing  when  preTious  in- 
he  landed  at  Cannes  were  not  sum-  stances  of 
moned,  but  a  royal  ordonnance  was  royal  ordon- 
issued  on  18th  July  establishing  the  JS^^JJ. 
representation  on  an  entirely  new 
basis  ;^  and  on  that  footing  the  Chamber  assem- 
bled, and  all  the  subsequent  acts  were 
rested.     On  5th  September,   1816,  a  hj  J^^'.^' 
royal  ordonnance  was  again  issued, 
establishing  the  representation  in  many  rcBpects 
on  a  basis  so  essentially  different  that  it  atonco 
altered  the  character  of  the  legislation,  and 
brought  the  Liberal  party  at  length  into  a  ma- 
jority, and  changed  all  the  subsequent  nieoB- 
ures  of  Government*    When  a  vote  of 
the  House  of  Peers  condemned  this  1^.  J^*" 
^eat  innovation,  the  Executive  again 
interposed,  and  by  the  creation  of  sixty-three 
peers  gave  the  Liberals  the  same  majoritv  in 
the  Upper  House  which  the  previous  coup  a  Hat 
had  given  them  in  the  Commons.'  All 
these  stretches  of  the  Executive,  being  yj^Jj^,*' 
in  favor  of  the  Liberal  party,  were  not 
only  nowise  opposed,  but  lauded  to  the  skies,  by 
their  leaders  both  in  the  legislature  and  the  press, 
as  not  only  dictated  by  consummate  wisdom, 
but  entirely  constitutional    When  the  reaction 
took  place  in  consequence  of  the  Spanish  War, 
and  a  new  coup  ^etai  on  the  Hoyafist  side  was 
deemed  necessary  in  the  House  of  Peers,  it  was 
effected  by  the  royal  ordonnance  of  1827,  which 
created  seventy-aiz  new  peers ;  and  though  this 
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itreteb  was  condemned  as  nnwise,  it  was  never 
stigmatized  as  unconstitntional  by  the  Liberal 

party.'  When  the  undefined  powers 
x4"«wr  vested  in  the  Crown  by  the  i4th  ai-ticle 

of  the  Charter  had  been  thus  explained 
and  understood  by  the  subsequent  practice  of 
all  parUea»  and  especially  the  Liberal,  on  so 
many  occasions,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the 
ordonnances  which  induced  no  greater  change 
than  the  preceding  ones  had  done  were  illegal 
They  might  well  m  condemned  by  the  Liberals 
as  unwise  and  inexpedient;  but  {heir  own  pre- 
Tioos  conduct  had  shut  them  out  from  the  plea 
that  they  were  a  yiolation  of  the  constitution. 
Qn^  detatt  how  yiolent  soever,  have  in  truth, 
ever  since  the  Revolution,  been  part  of  all 
French  constitutions.  The  14th  article  of  the 
Charter  only  recognized  a  dictatorial  power  in 
the  sovereign,  which  previous  as  well  as  subse- 
quent experience  has  proved  to  be  indispens- 

It  had  become  so,  in  consequence  of  the  mag- 
nitnde  of  the  changes  effected  and  sins 
Brmmn'ii  committed  during  the  first  Revolution, 
why  co%^  This  is  the  essential  point  of  distinc- 
titai  are  tion  between  the  English  and  French 
J'^jJ^  Revolutions,  and  the  cause  of  the  great 
difference  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  two  countries.  Both  the  Great  Rebellion 
and  the  change  of  dynasty  in  1688  passed  over 
England  without  any  material  change  in  the 
distribution  of  property,  the  representation  of 
the  people,  or  the  balance  of  power  in  the  state. 
The  last  convulsion,  so  far  from  being  of  a  re- 
publican, was  decidedly  of  an  aristocratic  char- 
acter: it  fixed  the  Government  upon  a  firmer 
basis — thatof  landed  andmoneyed  wealth  tcnt^eti? 
— than  it  had  ever  before  rested  upon ;  it  re- 
vealed, by  the  family  it  placed  on  the  throne, 
and  the  party  it  seated  for  seventy  years  in 
power,  the  secret  of  constitutional  government, 
which  is  to  sway  the  legislature  by  influence, 
not  brave  it  by  prerogative.  In  Finance,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  was  rendered  impossible,  be- 
cause the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  on  the 
material  interests,  and  of  the  church  on  the 
moral  feelings  of  the  country,  had  been  de- 
stroyed during  the  Revolution.  The  third  ele- 
ment in  oomtitatioiLal  monarchy — that  of  land- 
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ed  property  collected  round  the  throne,  and 
identified  with  its  interests — was  awanting; 
what  little  power  was  left  to  it^  was  all  thrown 
on  the  other  side.  The  only  influences  left  in 
the  state  were  those  of  the  Executive  and  the 
bcwrgecitie^  and  between  them,  accordingly,  the 
contest  exclusively  lay;  the  cultivators,  cast 
down  to  the  rank  of  the  fellahs  of  Egypt  or  the 
ryots  of  Hindostan,  were  of  no  weight  in  the 
political  system.  There  being  thus  only  two 
powers  in  the  state,  politics  were  reduced  to  a 
perpetual  struggle  between  them ;  and  when  it 
became  very  violent,  the  machine  of  govern- 
ment was  brought  to  a  dead  lock,  and  a  coup 
ditat  became  indispensable.  It  will  appear  m' 
the  sequel  whether  this  observation  does  not 
afford  the  key  to  the  whole  history  of  Franca 
since  the  Revolution.  "The  French  Revolu- 
tion," said  Napoleon,  **  has  proposed  a  problem 
as  insoluble  as  the  direction  of  balloons. 

Ill-judged  at  first^  ill-advised  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  convulsion,  weak  and  ir-  137. 
resolute  toward  its  close,  the  conduct  Conduct  of 
of  Charles  X  was  dignified  and  mag-  *^«  ^"»«* 
nanimous  when  the  crisis  was  over,  and  Provi- 
dence^ as  it  appeared  to  him,  had  cast  him  down 
from  the  throne  as  a  punishment  for  hia  sina 
In  this  respect  he  was  as  superior  to  Napoleon 
in  adversity,  as  he  had  been  inferior  to  him  in 
prosperity  and  in  the  previous  conduct  of  the 
struggle.  There  was  no  fretting  against  the 
stroke  of  fate,  no  repining  against  destiny  when 
its  decree  was  once  irrevocably  pronounced. 
No  longing  after  past  greatness,  no  womanish 
anxiety  for  the  retention  of  title  when  the  re- 
ality of  power  was  gone,  disgraced  the  last 
days  of  the  fallen  monarch.  In  silence  and 
meekness  he  bowed  to  the  stroke  of  fate;  mag- 
nanimously, but  yet  simply,  he  descended  from 
the  throne  of  his  Others.  The  discrowned  heir 
of  a  long  line  of  kings  stands  forth  at  Holy- 
rood  in  bright  contrast  to  the  dethroned  sol- 
dier of  fortune  at  St  Helena — a  memorabla 
proof  of  the  eternal  truth,  that  it  is  in  Uie 
neart  that  the  real. issues  of  life  are  to  be  found, 
and  that  the  highest  intellectual  gifts  fail  in 
inspiring  that  equanimity  in  adversity  which 
religion  confers  upon  the  nnmblest  of  her  vota- 
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CHAPTER  XVra. 


UTEKATUBB   OF  FKANCE    DUBING   AND   AFTER  THX  XEBTOSATIOX. 


If  the  literature  of  England  after  the  war  gave 
proof  of  the  animating  influence  of 
Great  effect  *^®  contest  in  drawing  forth  the  na- 
of  the  Revo-  tional  talent,  and  giving  a  more  lofty 
lution  on  and  dignified  tone  to  the  national 
tte  literetiire  thought,  the  same  effect  was  con- 
of France.  .    ®     *.  ,.«  ,    ,1 

spicuous  m  a  still  more  remarkable 

de^ee  in  the  sister  kingdom.  The  literature 
of  France  during  the  Restoration  presents  one 
of  the  most  briUiant  epochs  of  which  modern 
Europe  can  boast — certainly  inferior  to  none 
which  have  adorned  the  annals  of  that  cele- 
brated country.  If  it  was  less  measured  than 
that  of  Louis  XIV.,  it  was  more  varied ;  if  it 
exhibited  less  of  the  rules  of  art,  it  had  more  of 
the  originality  of  nature.  The  dreadful  trage- 
dies with  which  the  period  conmienced,  the  un- 
paralleled fflories  by  which  thejr  were  followed, 
the  mournrol  catastrophe  in  which  they  termin- 
ated, had  roused  every  feeling  of  the  human 
hearty  and  called  forth  every  power  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  The  principles  of^ composition,  the 
maxims  of  taste,  the  rules  of  art,  which  had  been 
all-powerful  in  a  former  period,  were  at  once 
broicen  through  by  the  wail  of  nature.  Her 
passions,  roused  to  the  very  highest  pitch,  ab- 
solutely required  vent ;  they  burst  through  the 
conventional  restraints  of  ancient  days  with  the 
force  of  a  deluge.  Then  was  seen  how  strongly 
both  the  thouffht  and  composition  of  a  country 
are  impressed  by  the  events  which  have  a^tated 
it,  and  how  indelible  were  the  traces  which  the 
debacle  which  had  passed  over  the  world  had 
left  in  the  human  mind. 

The  great  characteristic  of  the  new  school  of 
2  French  literature  was  mingled  Heac- 
Itsdistln-  tion  and  Romance.  The  experience 
cuishlng  they  had  had,  the  sufferings  they  had 
'***'"'■•  unaergone,  had  taught  them  the  for- 
mer; the  thirst  for  excitement^  the  hesoin  of 
strong  emotions,  had  rendered  necessary  the 
latter.  The  days  had  sone  past  when  the  the- 
atre was  to  resound  only  with  the  pompous  el- 
oquence of  Corneille,  the  refined  tenderness  of 
Racine ;  they  were  equally  over  when  history 
could  find  vent  in  the  sonorous  periods  of  M. 
Fontanes,  or  the  graceful  flatteries  of  the  Em- 
pire. The  visions  of  Rousseau  had  expired,  at 
least  in  all  thoughtful  minds,  with  the  blood  of 
Robespierre ;  the  dreams  of  Sieves  with  the  des- 
potism of  Napoleon.  The  universal  suffering 
which  had  been  undergone  had  produced  a  um- 
Tersal  reaction  against  the  political  ineasures,  a 
general  distrust  in  thoughtful  minds  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Revolution.  A  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry in  time  had  given  centuries  of  experience ; 
and  the  great  moral  lesson  was  not  lost  upon 
the  gifted  spirits  of  that  eminently  intellectual 
people.  Tlie  multitude  in  towns,  indeed,  still 
blindly  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  execrated  its  sufferinajs  without  abjur- 
ing its  principles;  but  the  thinking  few,  who 
■vent  beyond  the  surface  of  things,  and  sought 


in  delusion  in  thought  the  remote  but  eertain 
cause  of  disaster  in  event,  came  to  discover  the 
sources  of  present  suffering  in  the  errors  of  fo^ 
mer  opinion.  The  passion  for  innovation  had 
worn  itself  out ;  it  had  led  to  its  natural  resnlts 
in  an  immense  augmentation  of  human  Buffer- 
ing, and  produced  a  reaction  as  violent,  in  con- 
sequence, as  the  foi-mer  enthusiasm  in  its  fator. 
The  love  of  novelty  in  men  of  original  thought 
was  succeeded  by  its  direct  opposite,  the  rever- 
ence for  antiquity ;  and  in  the  highest  class  of 
minds  the  study  of  the  olden  time  came  to  su- 
persede the  reveries  of  a  dreamy  futurity.  The 
ancient  faith  and  the  ancient  times  resumed  their 
sway  over  the  leaders  of  thought ;  and  'vrhile 
Chateaubriand  portrayed  to  an  admiring  world 
the  genius  and  beauties  of  Christianity,  Guizot 
in  a  philosophic  spirit  traced  its  historical  bless- 
ings ;  and  tne  two  Thierrys  investigated,  with 
antiquarian  learning  and  critical  acuteness,  the 
most  important  epochs  in  the  dark  ages. 

But  it  was  not  unmixed  good  whioi  resulted 
from  this  reaction;  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  good  and  evil,  of  truth  videnian- 
and  falsehood,  appeared  in  the  min-  tagonism 
gled  streams  of  visionary  ideas  and  beiw«n 
experienced  knowledge  which  flow-  *«  «>PP<w»« 
ed  forth  on  the  unlocking  of  the 
fountains  of  thought  The  dreams  of  the  Rer- 
olutionary  school,  the  prospects  of  social  amel- 
ioration which  they  had  presented,  were  too 
flattering  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  too 
charming  to  all  inexperienced  minds,  to  be  re- 
linquished without  a  struggle  as  violent  in  the 
realms  of  thought  as  had  taken  place  in  the 
tented  field.  Hence  there  arose  opposite  schools 
at  this  period  in  France,  each  of  which  was  bead- 
ed by  leaders  of  the  highest  abilities,  and  whose 
works  have  taken  a  lasting  place  in  tlie  litera- 
ture of  their  country  and  of^Europe.  The  one 
supported  the  ancient  faith  and  tne  ancient  in- 
stitutions, the  other  the  modern  ideas  and  the 
modern  speculations.  The  former  at  this  peri- 
od, indeea,  numbered  all  the  greatest  men  in  its 
ranks ;  and  its  doctrines  were  too  strongly  sup- 
ported by  recent  experience  to  admit  of  their  m- 
ing  rejected  by  many  who  had  minds  capable  of 
discrimination  or  reflection.  But  no  one  need  be 
told  that  the  great  majority  in  all  a'ges  and  coun- 
tries have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other;  nor  is 
it  less  certain  that  the  bulk  of  those  who  read  in 
every  period  are  regulated  in  their  opinions,  not 
by  the  great  of  their  own,  but  the  great  of  the 
preceding  age.  It  takes  a  generation  or  two  for 
the  light  of  new  ideas  to  flow  down  from  the  ele- 
vated summits  where  it  first  strikes,  to  the  plains 
and  valleys  below.  Hence  the  wide  gulf  between 
the  principles  of  the  two  great  schools  into  which 
France  was  divided  on  the  termination  of  the 
Revolution,  and  a  degree  of  antagonism  between 
the  opinions  of  the  urban  masses  and  the  ideas 
of  the  highest  class  of  writers,  fraught  with  mel- 
ancholy presages  for  future  times. 
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But  while  there  was  this  wide  difference  be- 
4,  tween  opinioDs  on  political  or  phi- 


Charaeierof  loeophio  subjects  in  France  in  the 
'*»rj2°»^^*«  lighter  branches  of  literature,  no 
**  such   struggle   was   visible.      The 

classical  school  was  at  once  and  uniyersally 
superseded  bv  the  romantic  On  the  theatre, 
in  poetry  and  romance,  the  same  change  was 
conspicuous.  The  stately  verses  of  Corneille, 
indeed,  were  still  the  subject  of  general  admira- 
tion ;  the  exquisite  pathos  of  Kacine  was  felt 
as  charming  as  in  the  days  of  the  Grand  Mo- 
narque.  But  no  more  Ck>rneille8  or  Racines  ap- 
peared. The  necessity  of  event,  the  thirst  for 
excitement,  the  passion  for  tragic  incident, 
swept  over  the  world  with  the  force  of  a  del- 
uge. It  invaded  and  speedily  overwhelmed 
every  department  of  literature,  every  branch 
of  thought,  every  class  of  society.  Not  only 
no  one  withstood,  but  no  one  attempted  U) 
withstand  it.  The  strongest  supporters,  the 
most  devoted  adherents  of  the  ancient  ideas, 
adopted  the  new  system  in  composition  even 
more  readily,  and  with  more  effect,  than  their 
opponents :  it  was  their  boast  that  they  would 
combat  their  enemies  with  their  own  weapons 
— wound  them  by  a  shaft  out  of  their  own 
wing.  Hence  the  communication  of  a  new  and 
as  yet  unknown  charm  to  compositions  intend- 
ed to  stem  the  progress  of  innovation.  The  old 
thoughts  were  clothed  in  new  language;  the 
old  doctrines  arrayed  in  modern  garb;  the 
truths  of  reason  decked  with  the  charms  of 
imagination.  Instead  of  resting  only  on  the 
precepts  of  the  schools,  the  traditions  of  the 
Church,  the  modem  writers  borrowed  the  aid 
in  supporting  them  of  all  that  could  attract  the 
fancy  or  warm  the  heart  Abundance  of  ma- 
terials were  at  hand  to  awaken  these  emotions 
in  the  romantic  incidents  and  picturesque  man- 
ners of  the  olden  time,  and  the  chivalrous  feel- 
ings which,  despite  all  attempts  to  extirpate 
them,  still  lingered  in  every  noble  heart  in 
modern  Europe.  So  skillful  was  the  use  made 
of  these  auxiliaries,  so  vast  the  aid  which  the 
ancient  doctrines  received  from  modern  genius, 
that  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  they  never  have 
been  so  powerfully  supported;  and  whoever 
wishes  to  have  his  conservative  principles  aided 
by  all  the  charms  of  ima^nation,  will  do  well 
to  devote  his  days  and  his  nights  to  the  great 
authors  who  have  risen  out  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. 
But  in  works  addressed  to  the  imagination 

merely,  and  intended  to  amuse  or 
Pernieioas  excite  the  ^reat  body  of  readers,  the 
character  of  pernicious  mfluence  of  the  overturn- 
their  works  mg  of  all  principle  by  the  Revolu- 
Son"****"*'  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  incessant  craving  for 

excitement  which  its  catastrophe  had 
produced,  was  painfully  conspicuous.  Tnere  no 
reaction  was  to  be  seen  against  evil;  on  the 
contrary,  the  most  unreserved  obedience  to  its 
dictates  was  evident  The  writers  who  strove 
to  amuse  or  interest  the  public,  whether  in 
novels,  the  romance,  or  the  drama,  soon  gave 
token  of  the  confusion  of  ideas  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  readers  which  the  Revolution  had 
produced,  and  the  necessity  under  which  every 
author  who  aspired/ to  be  popular,  or  desired 
to  make  his  labors  profitable,  lay,  of  bending 
to  the  prevailing  tastes,  and  pandering  to  the 


too  general  depravity.  Not  merely  were  the 
ideas  and  the  incidents  romantic,  but  they  were 
too  often  flagitious:  if  one  chapter  interested 
the  imagination,  and  another  moved  the  hearty 
it  too  often  happened  that  a  third  was  calcu' 
lated  to  inflame  the  senses  or  excite  the  passions. 
So  ffeneral  has  this  pernicious  and  too  seductive 
style  become,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
grand  characteristic  of  the  moderii  school  of 
French  romance;  which,  if  it  contains  more 
knowledge,  and  embraces  a  far  wider  field,  and 
is  written  with  much  greater  ability  than  that 
which  preceded,  and  in  part  occasioned,  tibe 
Revolution,  is  only  on  that  account  the  more 
dangerous,  and  the  more  calculated  to  corrupt 
and  degrade  the  people  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
But  if  this  is  true  of  nearly  the  entire  school 
of  modern  French  novels,   what  e, 

shall  be  said  of  its  drama,  or  the  Cornipt  char- 
numerous  pieces  which  have  ap-  ^^^^^  **''  ^^^^ 
peared  on  the  boards  of  the  French  °"™** 
opera  and  theatres?  Here  revolutionary  con- 
fusion has  appeared  in  its  very  worst  aspect; 
and  if  the  pieces  which  for  the  last  thirty  years 
have  been  popular  on  the  Parisian  stage  are  to 
be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  general  mind,  it  will 
not  appear  surprising  that  all  moral  influences 
have  been  extinguished  among  the  people,  and 
that,  after  trj-ing  in  vain  every  form  of  free- 
dom, no  government  should  have  been  found 
f)racticabie  except  the  rude  one  of  force.  It  is 
ittle  to  say  that  the  unities,  so  long  the  subject 
of  debate,  nave  been  perpetually  violated;  the 
far  more  important  principles  of  morality,  faith, 
and  honor,  have  been  systematically  set  at 
naught  To  interest  the  feelings  and  excite  the 
passions  has  been  the  universal  object,  not 
merely  without  any  regard  to  the  tendency  of 
such  productions,  out  with  a  decided  prefer- 
ence for  the  more  depraved.  Murders  andrapes^ 
seductions  and  adulteries,  incest  and  poisonings, 
succeed  each  other  with  a  rapidity  not  only 
never  exhibited  in  real  life,  but  never  before 
thought  of  in  works  of  fiction.  If  the  German 
drama  is  the  glory,  the  French  is  the  disgrace 
of  our  contemporary  European  literature ;  and 
whoever  considers  both  with  attention,  and  re- 
gards them,  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  as  indexes 
to  the  national  mind  in  the  two  countries,  will 
cease  to  wonder  that  the  Fatherland  was  vic- 
torious in  the  strife  which  so  long  existed  be- 
tween them ;  and  that  to  the  tragedies  of  the 
former  has  been  awarded  the  immortality  of 
virtue — to  the  melodrama  of  the  latter  th^ 
ephemeral  success  of  vice. 

Chateaubriand  is  universally,  and  by  all 
parties,  recognized  as  the  first  writer  7. 
m  France  during  the  Restoration,  and  Chateau- 
second  to  none  that  ever  appeared  even  **"*"•*• 
in  that  intellectual  land.  The  style  of  his  com- 
positions is  very  remarkable,  and  singularly 
descnptive  of  the  influences  which  were  at 
work  in  its  formation.  It  breathes  at  once  the 
spirit  of  the  olden  time  and  the  aspirations  of 
the  Revolution :  it  is  redolent  of  the  piety  of 
the  Crusader  not  less  than  the  ardor  of  the 
Republican.  He  has  all  the  gallantry  of  chiv- 
alry in  his  heart,  all  the  devotion  of  loyalty 
in  Lis  bosom,  but  not  a  few  of  the  dreams  of 
republicanism  in  his  head.  He  himself  said, 
that  he  was  "Aristocrat  du  cceur,  mais  demo- 
crat par  pens^e;"  and  the  spirit  of  his  writings^ 
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not  lesa  than  fhe  tenor  of  hit  actions,  prove  that 
the  combination,  how  unusual  soever,  really 
existed  in  his  case.  The  descendant  of  an  an- 
cient family  in  Brittany,  having  had  his  earliest 
impressions  formed  by  his  mother,  a  woman  of 
uncommon  abilities,  m  the  solitude  of  the  fam- 
ily chAteau,  which  was  washed  by  the  waves 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  he  was  rising  into  man- 
hood when  he  beheld  his  nearest  relations  cut 
down  by  the  scythe  of  the  Revolution,  and  was 
himself  driven,  bereft  of  every  thing,  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  poverty,  to  seek  refuge  in  London, 
,  1  ch8teattt».  "''^^^r®*  ^*  maintained  himself  for 
M6moire8  '  several  years  with  great  difficulty 
d'Outra  by  his  pen,  and  where  his  earliest 
^mbe,  i.  5,  composition,  the  Snsai  Hittorimte, 
was  first  ushered  forth  to  the  world.  ^ 
His  ardent  spirit,  however,  longed  for  action, 
8.  and,  oebarred  by  the  Revolution  from 
Sketch  of  service  in  his  own  country,  he  sought 
his  life.      ^  y^Q|.  i'q,.  j^  Jjj  ^Ijq  excitements  and 

dangers  of  foreign  travel  His  imagination  had 
been  strongly  excited  by  the  hopes  of  discover- 
ing a  northwest  passage ;  and  he  set  out  from 
England,  supported  by  borrowed  money,  to 
engage  in  theperilous  adventure  of  exploring 
it  by  land.  He  was  not  so  fortunate,  and  in 
truth  had  not  the  means,  which  have  since 
given  such  celebrity  to  other  names;  but  lit- 
erature has  no  cause  to  regret  his  failure  as 
a  geographical  discoverer,  for  his  travels  in 
Canada  have  given  birth  to  many  of  the  most 
brilliant  images,  and  not  the  least  interesting 
of  his  worts — his  Traveh  in  America^  and  beau- 
tiful tale  of  Atala  and  Rhie.  After  the  acces- 
sion of  Napoleon  to  the  consular  throne  had 
opened  to  him  the  theatre  of  his  own  country, 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  published  his  immor- 
tal Ohiie  du  Chrittianisme.  The  fame  which 
this  great  wort  immediately  acquired,  attracted 
the  notice  of  Napoleon,  who  was  alwa3's  on  the 
look-out  for  genius  in  any  department;  and  he 
had  just  accepted  from  him  the  situation  of  Min- 
ister in  the  Republic  of  the  Yalais,  when  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  took  place ;  and 
Chateaubriand  had  the  courage  to  liazard  his 
own  life,  by  resigning  his  appointment  Owing 
to  the  intercession,  however,  of  Napoleon's  sis- 
ter, the  Princess  Eliza,  ho  escaped  that  peril, 
and  was  permitted  to  leave  France.  He  spent 
the  time  of  his  exile'  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Greece 
and  the  Holy  Land,  the  fruit  of  wuich  is  to  be 
seen  in  his  charming  Itineraire,  and  brilliant 
romance  of  Let  Martyrs,  in  both  of  which  the 
glowing  skies  and  deathless  associations  of  the 
£ast  are  portraj-ed  with  graphic  power  and  a 
poetic  spirit  The  wrath  of  Napoleon  having 
passed  away,  as  it  generally  did,  after  the  first 
Durst  was  over,  he  was  enabled  to  return  to 
Paris^  where  he  lived  in  retirement,  occupied 
with  literary  pursuits,  till  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  to  which  he  powerfully  contributed 
by  his  celebrated  pamphlet,  Buonaparte  et  let 
%  Chateaab.  B<mrbonty  opened  to  him,  after  a  life 
Mcmoires,  *  of  toil  and  poverty,  the  reward  and 
I.  vi.  the  promotion  of  political  power.* 

The  previous  events  of  Chateaubriand's  life 
g^  may  be  read  in  almost  all  his  writings, 
HUchar-  &s  clear! V  as  in  the  very  interesting  Me- 
aeteraaa  moirs  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  the 
^^**'*  world  as  the  record  of  his  eventful  ca- 
reer.    His  great  characteristic  is  the  impassion- 


ed and  enthusiastic  turn  of  his  mind ;  and  this, 
as  in  all  other  persons  of  a  similar  tempera- 
ment^ has  not  only  impressed  his  imagination 
with  all  the  varied  images  which  have  at  differ- 
ent times  been  reflected  on  his  mind's  retina, 
but  'deeply  affected  his  thoughts,  by  all  the  re- 
flections which  genius  could  gather  or  eonibine 
from  the  varied  events  or  objects  whieh  luive 
been  presented  to  it  during  an  eventful  career. 
All  that  he  has  seen,  or  read,  or  heard,  seems 
present  to  his  mind,  whatever  he  doe^  and 
wherever  he  is.  Master  of  immense  informa- 
tion, thoroughly  imbued  at  once  with  the  learn- 
ing of  classical  and  the  traditions  of  Cathulie 
times,  gifted  with  a  retentive  memory,  a  pot-tic 
fancy,  and  a  painter's .  eye,  he  brings  to  bear 
upon  every  suoject  the  stores  of  erudition,  the 
images  of  imagination,  the  charms  of  varied 
scenery,  and  the  eloquence  of  impassioned  feel- 
ing. Hence  his  wntings  display  a  reach  and 
variety  of  imagery,  a  depth  of  light  and  shad- 
ow, a  vigor  of  thought,  and  an  extent  of  ilias- 
tration,  to  which  there  is,  perhaps,  nothbg  com- 
parable in  any  other  antnor,  ancient  or  mod- 
ern. He  illustrates  the  genius  of  Christ ianitj 
by  the  beauties  of  classical  conception;  inhales 
the  spirit  of  ancient  prophecy  on  the  shores  of 
the  Jordan ;  dreams  on  the  banks  of  the  £uro- 
tas  of  the  solitude  of  the  American  forests ;  eon* 
trasts  the  burning  sands  of  the  Nile  with  the 
cool  waters  of  the  Mississippi ;  visits  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  with  a  mind  alternately  excited  by 
the  devotion  of  a  pilgrim,  the  curiosity  of  an 
antiquary,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Crusader. 
He  combines  in  his  romances,  with  the  ardor 
of  chivalrous  love,  the  heroism  of  Roman  virtne 
and  the  sublimity  of  Christian  martyrdom.  His 
writings  arc  less  a  portrait  of  any  paKicnlar 
age  or  country,  than  an  assembla^^e  of  all  that 
is  grand  or  generous  or  elevated  m  human  na- 
ture. 

He  drinks  deep  of  inspiration  at  all  the  fonnt- 
ains  where  it  has  ever  been  poured  lo. 
forth  to  mankind,  and  deliglits  us  His  beau- 
equally  by  the  accuracy  of  each  indi-  ^^^ 
vidual  picture,  and  the  traits  of  interest  which 
he  has  combined  from  everj  quarter  where  ita 
footsteps  have  trode.  With  the  instinct  of 
genius,  he  discovers  at  once  the  grand  or  the 
charming  alike  in  every  action  he  recounts  or 
object  he  describes,  and  never  fails  to  tbrov 
over  the  whole  the  glow  of  his  own  rich  and 
impassioned  mind  —  "Nihil  quod  teti^it  non 
ornavit"*  But  while  every  page  of  his  writ- 
ings reveals  in  thought  or  expression  the  genius 
by  which  he  was  inspired,  it  betrays  also  the 

|)eculiar  predilections  to  which  he  was  inclined.      ' 
le  was  a  man  of  the  olden  time,  stranded  by 
fate  on  the  storm-beaten  shores  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.    His  sympathies  were  all  with  the  feudal 
and  Catholic,  but  his  intercourse  was  with  the      i 
modern  and  fredbhinking  world.     TThis  tendency 
appears  not  less  clearly  in  the  character  of  his 
writings  than  the  tenor  of  his  thoughts.    His 
style  seems  formed  on  the  lofty  strains  of  Imi^^t     \ 
or  the  beautiful  images  of  the  Book  of  Job, 
more  than  on  all  the  classical  or  modem  litera- 
ture with  which  his  mind  is  so  amply  stored. 
He  is  admitted  by  all  Frenchmen,  oi  whatever     j 

{)arty,  to  be  the  most  perfect  master  of  their 
angua^e  in  the  |>eHo(l  m  which  he  livcfl.  fina 
*  '*  Naught  has  he  touched  and  not  adorneO. 
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to  hare  imported  into  it  be&uties  unknown  to 
the  age  of  Bossuet  and  F6n4Ion.  liess  polished 
in  his  periods,  less  sonorous  in  his  diction,  less 
melodious  in  his  rhyme,  than  these  illustrious 
-writers,  he  is  incomparably  more  varied,  rapid, 
and  energetic;  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future  rise  up  under  the  touch  of  his  mafic 
haiid  before  us,  and  we  see  how. strongly  tue 
stream  of  genius,  instead  of  gliding  down  the 
emooth  current  of  ordinary  life,  has  been  broken 
and  agitated  by  the  cataract  of  Revolution. 
To  this  writer  must  be  ascribed  the  principal 
]].  share  in  the  great  moral  revolution 
BU  inflQ-  which  characterized  France  in  the 
*"^  '"the"  ^a^^'^^C'^^ory  which  succeeded  the 
Iplrit'or  Revolution — ^the  reaction  in  favor  of 
Christian-  Ohristianitv.  It  was  in  the  disastrous 
i'y-  days  which  succeeded  the  triumph 

of  infidelity  and  democracy  in  France  that  ne 
arose,  and,  like  all  great  men  destined  by  na- 
ture to  be  the  leaders  of  thought,  he  immedi- 
ately broke  off  from  the  herd  of  ignoble  writers, 
who  followed  the  stream  of  public  opinion. 
Amidst  a  delude  of  infidelity,  he  bent  the  force 
of  hia  lofty  mind  to  restore  the  fallen  but  im- 
perishable faith  of  his  fathers.  In  early  youth, 
indeed,  he  was  at  firet  carried  away  by  the 
fashionable  scepticism  of  the  times,  and  m  his 
Exsai  Hutcrique,  which  he  published  in  London 
in  1792,  in  wnich  the  principles  of  virtue  and 
natural  religion  are  unceasingly  maintained,  he 
seems  to  have  doubted  whether  the  Christian 
faith  was  not  crumbling  with  the  institutions  of 
•ociety,  and  speculated  what  system  of  belief 
vas  to  arise  on  its  ruins.  But  misfortune,  the 
^eat  corrector  of  the  errors  and  vices  of  the 
world,  soon  changed  these  faulty  views.  In 
the  days  of  exile  and  adversity,  when  by  the 
waters  of  Babylon  he  sat  down  and  wept,  he 
resorted  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and  inhaled 
in  the  school  of  adversity  those  noble  maxims 
of  devotion  and  duty  which  have  ever  since 
regulated  his  conduct  in  life.  Undaunted, 
though  alone,  he  placed  himself  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Christian  faith,  renewed  with  Herculean 
strength  a  contest  which  the  talents  and  vices 
of  half  a  century  had  to  all  appearance  render- 
ed hopeless,  and,  speaking  to  the  hearts  of  men, 
DOW  purified  by  suffering  and  cleansed  by  the 
agonizing  ordeal  of  revolution,  scattered  for  and 
wide  the  seeds  of  consolation  in  the  resources 
of  religion.  Other  writers  have  followed  in  the 
same  noble  career ;  Guizot,  Bnrante,  and  Ama- 
dee  Tliierry,  have  traced  with  historic  truth  the 
beneficial  effects  of  Christianity  on  modern  so- 
ciety, and  deduced  from  revolutionary  disaster 
the  lost  conclusions  as  to  the  adaptation  of  its 
doctrines  to  the  wants  of  humanity ;  but  it  is 
the  glory  of  Chateaubriand  to  have  come  forth 
alone,  the  foremost  in  the  fight,  to  have  planted 
himself  on  the  breach,  when  it  was  strewed  only 
with  the  dead  and  the  dying,  and,  strong  in  the 
consciousness  of  gigantic  power,  stood  undis- 
mayed against  a  nation  in  arms. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  contest  in  which  this 
12.  great  man  was  thus  involved,  both  ex- 
Peculiarity  plains  the  object  he  had  in  view  in 
wiSSigtoM  ""  writings,  and  the  new  style  of  lan- 
Bubjectii,  ^A|?6  ^^^  species  of  imagery  which 
and  its  *  he  introduced  into  religious  composi- 
apoiogy.  tion.  The  daj*s  were  gone  past,  and 
he  knew  it,  when  Rome  could  speak,  at  least  to 


the  highly-educated  portion  of  mankind,  in  tha 
voice  of  authority,  or  in  which  a  submissive 
world  would  receive  on  its  knees  whatever 
pontifical  pride  or  priestly  cupidity  might  pro- 
scribe for  belieC  It  was  the  assumption  of  these 
powers,  the  spreading  and  drawing  close  of 
these  chains,  ne  well  knew,  which  had  occa- 
sioned the  general  revolt  against  the  Romish 
Church.  Equally  in  vain  would  it  be  to  ad- 
dress a  world  heated  by  the  passions  and  roused 
by  the  sufferings  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  calm 
and  argumentative  strain  in  which  the  Protest- 
ant divines  taught  their  contented  and  prot- 
perous  flocks  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 
For  the  new  times  a  new  style  was  required. 
To  effect  his  purpose,  therefore,  of  reopening 
in  the  hearts  of  his  readers  the  all  but  extin- 
guished fountains  of  religious  feeling,  he  sum- 
moned to  his  aid  all  that  Teaming,  or  traveling, 
or  poetry,  or  fancy  could  supply ;  he  called  m 
the  charm  of  imagination  to  aid  the  force  of 
reason,  and  scrupled  not  to  make  use  of  his 
powers  as  a  novelist,  a  historian,  a  descriptire 
traveler,  and  a  poet,  to  forward  the  great  work 
of  Christian  renovation.  Nor  was  he  mistaken 
in  his  estimate  of  the  effect  which  these  new 
weapons  in  the  contest  would  produce.  It  is 
bv  persuasion,  not  constraint,  that  all  great  rev- 
olutions in  opinion  in  ages  of  intelligence  are 
effected.  It  is  the  indifference,  not  the  scep- 
ticism, of  men  that  is  chiefly  to  be  dreadea ; 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  is^  not  that  they 
will  say  there  is  no  God,  but  that  they  will 
live  altogether  without  God  in  the  world.  It 
is  therefore  of  incalculable  importance  that  some 
writings  should  exist  which  lead  men  impercep- 
tibly into  the  ways  of  tnith,  which  should  in- 
sinuate themselves  into  the  tastes  and  blend 
with  the  refinements  of  ordinary  life,  and  per- 
petually recur  to  the  cultivated  mind,  with  all 
that  it  admires,  or  loves,  or  venerates  in  the 
world. 

If  with  these  many  brilliant  and  noble  quali- 
ties Chateaubriand  had  united  an 
equal  amount  of  strength  of  mind  -^^^  defects, 
and  solidity  of  judgment,  he  would 
have  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
that  modem  Europe  ever  produced,  and  equal- 
ly eminent  in  the  cabinet  as  a  statesman,  as 
in  the  fields  of  literature  as  an  author.  But 
this  was  very  far  from  being  the  cose :  indeed, 
till  the  fleetness  of  the  racer  is  found  combined 
with  the  strength  of  the  charger,  such  a  com- 
bination may  be  regarded  as  hopeless.  The 
very  circumstance  which  constitutes  tlie  great- 
ness of  the  leaders  of  thought— clearness  and 
originality  of  conception— disqualifies  them,  in 
the  general  case,  from  being  successful  as  prac- 
tical statesman,  or  even  renders  them  danger- 
ous if  they  attempt  it  They  strive  to  carry 
their  ideas  into  execution  too  early,  and  when 
the  people  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  them; 
they  forget  how  slowly  original  thought  de- 
scends from  the  higher  to  tlie  inferior  strata  of 
society;  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  governed 
by  the  illustrious  few  among  their  ffrandfathers^ 
not  themselves.  In  addition  to  this,  they  are 
in  ffeneral  distinguished  by  an  unbending  dis- 
position, and  not  unfrequently  irritability  of 
temper,  the  accompaniments  or  the  failings  of 
strong  mental  powers  and  profound  internal 
conviction,  but  the  qualities  of  all  others  least 
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ealonlated  to  command  esteem  or  conciliate  af- 
fection amoD^  the  majority  of  their  country- 
men. In  addition  to  these  defects,  which  Cha- 
teaubriand had  in  no  small  degree,  he  was  con- 
sumed by  a  thirst  for  applause,  and  an  inor- 
dinate vanity,  wholly  unworthy  of  his  genius, 
and  which  in  a  manner  disqualified  him  for  the 
lead  in  the  practical  concerns  of  men.  His  M&- 
nunrcB  ^ outre  Tombe,  amidst  many  brilliant  ideas 
and  much  eloquent  writing,  containpitiable 
proofs  of  weakness  in  this  respect  The  same 
propensity  led  him  on  many  occasions  to  sacri- 
fice his  usefulness  to  his  love  of  approbation, 
and  rather  to  sink  down  in  gloomy  apathy  at 
the  progress  of  changes  which  he  foresaw  would 
prove  ruinous,  even  to  those  who  introduced 
them,  tlian  to  exert  his  great  powers  in  a  manly 
spirit  in  the  endeavor  to  counteract  them. 
Contemporary  with  Chateaubriand,  and,  like 
]4  him,  moulded  both  in  sentiment  and 

Madame  de  opinion  by  the  events  of  the  Bevo- 
Sta^aaapo-  lution,  was  another  writer,  of  the 
btlcal  wnter.  Q^jj^j.  g^^  ^^^  ^^  ^jj^  ^gj.y  jj^^  ^f 

oil  that  female  genius  has  ever  effected  in  the 
works  of  imagination — Madamb  de  Stael.  The 
daughter  of  M.  Necker,  and  bred  up  in  an  amia- 
ble but  exaggerated  idea  of  his  greatness  as  a 
statesman,  she  was,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  early 
imbued  with  all  those  ideas  of  human  perfecti- 
bility, and  the  unbounded  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  middle  and  working  classes  of  so- 
ciety, which,  when  practically  applied,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity  brought  on  the  Revolution.  The 
strength  of  this  original  bent  was  such  that  it 
survived  all  the  experience  of  that  convulsion, 
and  conseauently  rendered  her  political  writ- 
ings estimable,  rather  from  the  genius  they  dis- 
play, and  the  enthusiasm  by  which  they  are 
animated,  than  the  judgment  they  evince,  or 
the  facts  on  which  they  are  rested.  Yet  in  cases 
where  the  influence  of  this  disturbing  element 
was  less  strongly  felt^  the  native  strength  of  her 
understanding  made  her  take  a  just  view  of  hu- 
man institutions;  and  nowhere— not  even  in 
the  writings  of  our  own  political  philosophers 
are  more  profound  views  to  be  found  on  the 
working  ot  the  English  Constitution  than  in  the 
eloquent  treatise  on  the  French  Revolution. 
But  the  real  greatness  of  Madame  de  Stael  is 
j5  to  be  found  in  her  romances  and  crit- 
Hcrehar-  ical  writings:  Corinne  and  De  FAl- 
•ctefwa  lemagne  have  rendered  her  name  im- 
noveUat.  juoptaL  Notwithstanding  the  strength 
of  her  understanding,  her  imagination  was  still 
stronger:  she  was  a  perfect  woman  in  all  her 
amotions ;  and  she  both  felt  and  has  portrayed 
the  affections  with  a  truth  and  beauty  which, 
if  it  ever  has  been  equaled,  has  assuredly 
never  been  surpassed.  The  tender  feelings  in 
her  were  heightened  by  all  that  imagination, 
taste,  and  refinement  could  add  to  the  native 
strength  of  passion ;  and  her  delicacy  as  a  wo- 
man has  lea  her  to  portray  them  with  a  pathos 
and  refinement  which  must  command  the  ad> 
miration  of  every  succeeding  age.  Considered 
merely  as  novels,  there  is  much  that  may  bo 
objected  to  both  in  Corinne  and  Delphine;  in 
both  the  story  is,  in  parl^  at  leasts  improbable, 
the  catastrophe  painfuL  Unfortunate  love,  ever 
the  strongest  and  most  lasting  in  this  world,  in 
both  occupied  her  thoughts.  If  it  be  true,  as 
has  been  often  said,  that  a  woman's  imaginary 


conceptions  are  nothing  but  a  picture  of  what 
has  passed  in  her  own  breast,  Madame  de  Stael 
had  suffered  much  in  life  from  the  strength  of 
her  affections;  and  there  was  more  reason  than 
is  ordinarily  supposed  in  her  well-known  say- 
ing, that  she  wouid  give  all  her  talents  to  have 
Madame  Recamier's  Deauty.  But  in  the  delin- 
eation of  sentiment^  in  both  these  works,  ehe 
has  displayed  a  truth  and  knowledge  of  the 
human  neart^  as  well  as  deptli  of  feeling,  which 
perhaps  never  was  equaled.  Her  brilhant  im- 
agination and  ardent  genius  appear  not  less  con- 
spicuously in  the  numerous  disquisitions  on  sub- 
jects of  taste,  literature,  and  antiquity,  which 
enrich  the  former.  They  are  so  skillfully  intro- 
duced, that  while  they  fascinate  the  mind  of 
the  reader  by  the  justice  of  the  sentiment,  and 
the  eloquence  of  the  language  in  which  they 
are  conveyed,  they  all  tend  to  enhance  the  in- 
terest felt  in  the  heroine  from  whose  impas- 
sioned life  they  chiefly  emanate,  and  unfold  the 
growth  of  the  mutual  passion  from  the  identity 
of  feeling  in  which  it  onginated. 

As  a  critic  Madame  de  Stael  possessed  equal 
merits.  She  was  distinguished  by  je. 
that  first  and  greatest  Quality  in  judg-  Her  merits 
ing  of  others — a  vivia  appreciation  »*  •  <=™'*' 
of  their  beauties,  and  a  generous  enthusiasm  in 
discussing  them.  Unlike  the  generality  of 
critics,  wno  are  too  often  envious  and  second- 
rate  men,  she  admired  greatness  in  others  be- 
cause Ahe  felt  it  in  herself:  she  was  so  powerful 
that  slie  could  afford  to  be  generous,  and  felt  a 
sympathetic  glow  when  she  approached  tlic 
worksof  genius,  which  she  was  conscious  she  was 
capable  of  emulating.  Other  critics,  Schlegel 
and  Bouterwek,  may  have  exceeded  her  in  the 
discrimination  with  which  they  have  pointed 
out  the  blemishes  in  the  great  works  of  the  Ger- 
man drama,  but  none  have  equaled  her  in  the 
generous  enthusiasm  with  whicii  she  appreciated 
its  excellencies.  The  masterpieces  of  Schiller, 
Goethe,  and  Klopstock  are  discussed  with  the 
ardent  admiration  of  kindred  genius,  but  at  the 
same  time  with  the  discriminating  judgment  of 
genuine  taste.  It  is  said  in  Germany  tliat  it  is 
no  wonder  the  criticisms  on  Schiller  are  first- 
rate,  for  he  wrote  Uiera  himself;  but  probably 
that  is  the  very  reason  why  it  may  with  safety 
be  concluded  that  they  are  to  bo  ascribed  to 
the  authoress  whose  nome  they  bear.  Jso  man 
is  a  good  judge  of  his  own  performances ;  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  prose  writings  of  Schiller 
which  eitlier  a])proaches  to  the  genius  of  his 
poetical  compositions,  or  warrants  the  belief 
that  he  could  have  written  the  eloquent  pages 
oi  De  r Allemagne. 

As  a  philosophic  writer,  Madame  de  Stael 
can  not  be  assigned  so  high  a  place.  |- 
It  is  seldom  that  women  are  equal  to  iier  merits 
men  in  that  department;  and  nothing  aaaphiioa- 
is  more  certain  than  that,  if  they  ^P^®'- 
were,  they  would  lose  the  distinctive  mark  and 
principal  charms  of  their  sex.  A  phiIo80))hic 
M'oman  may  be  the  object  of  respect,  but  never 
by  possibihty  of  love,  and  there  are  probably 
few  women  who  would  willingly  make  the  ex- 
change. The  peculiarities  of  Madame  de  StaeVs 
mind,  which  rendered  her  so  admirable  in  criti- 
cism, so  charming  in  romance,  made  her  little 
qualified  to  ^apple  with  the  evils  or  unfold 
the  real  principles  of  action  in  a  world  in  which 
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th^  selfish  bear  bo  lai^e  a  proportion  as  they 
do  in  that  which  surrounds  us.  We  read  her 
disquisitions  on  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
English  Constitution  with  pleasure,  not  unmix- 
ed witii  admiration;  but  it  is  the  admiration 
of  a  jhiry  tale,  in  which  fancy  is  so  largely 
mingled  with  reality  that  it  is  regarded,  on  the 
whole,  as  a  work  of  imagination.  Her  ardent 
mind  led  her  to  indulge  in  the  dreams  of  per- 
fectibility, her  enthusiastic  temperament  to 
embrace  the  visions  of  optimism.  Had  she 
been  a  less  charming  woman,  she  would  have 
been  a  much  better  philosopher.  A  practical 
acquaintance  with  mankind  in  all  graaes,  such 
as  a  man  only  can  acquire,  and  an  elegant  w6- 
man  is  necessarily  without,  is  indispensable  to 
a  right  appreciation  of  the  probable  working 
of  the  human  mind  in  the  complicated  relations 
of  society;  and  such  an  acquaintance  will  prob- 
ably lead  to  conclusions  very  different  from 
those  formed  by  the  benevolent  dreams  of  the 
philanthropist,  or  the  ardent  soul  of  the  dra- 
matist 

If  Chateaubriand,  notwithstanding  the  brill- 
18.  iancy  of  his  genius,  or  in  consequence 
Gaizot:his  of  that  very  brilliancy,  was  little 
e«r!y  riae.  qualified  to  act  in  public  affairs,  or 
to  form  a  dispassionate  opinion  regarding  them, 
the  same  can  not  be  saia  of  the  next  great  au- 
thor who  rose  into  greatness  with  the  Restora- 
tion— M.  GuizoT.  This  very  eminent  and  ac- 
complished man  followed  the  King  to  Ghent^ 
and  contributed  so  powerfully  to  support  the 
cause  of  the  Bourbons  during  the  Hundred 
Days  by  his  pen,  that  on  their  second  Restora- 
tion he  was  appointed  to  a  situation  of  trust 
under  Government  But  he  was  not  in  the 
Cabinet;  his  political  greatness  had  not  yet  be- 
gun. He  is  one  of  the  men,  few  in  England, 
but  many  in  France,  who  have  risen  to  polit- 
ical greatness  solely  from  the  force  of  their  lit- 
erary talents,  and  liave  been  not  so  much  se- 
lected by  their  sovereign  for  a  minister,  as 
forced  upon  him  by  the  concurrent  voice  of 
their  country.  He  is  one  of  the  few,  too,  who 
has  proved  nimself  equally  qualified  for  both 
departments,  who  is  not  less  eminent  as  a  man 
of  letters  than  as  a  practical  statesman.  His 
public  career  began  as  a  lecturer  on  history ; 
it  ended  by  his  playing  the  most  important 
part  on  the  theatre  which  forms  histoiy  itself 
The  reason  is,  that  in  his  mind,  as  in  that  of 
Marlborough,  the  intellectual  and  imaginative 
facullies  are  equally  balanced ;  the  judgment 
is  not  less  matured  than  the  conception  is  vast, 
and  the  coup  (Tail  extensive. 
While  this  rare  combination  explains  how  it 
J  (J  has  happened  that  he  has  risen  to 

Ilifi  pocul-  oininenco  in  both  those  generally  in- 
iir  Btylj  of  consistent  careera,  it  teaclies  us  what 
thought.  ^Q  expect  and  what  not  to  expect  in 
his  literary  compositions.  He  is  neither  imag- 
inative nor  pictorial;  he  neither  speaks  dramas 
to  the  soul,  nor  pictures  to  the  eye.  He  seldom 
aims  at  the  pathetic,  and  has  little  eloquence 
save  what  springs  from  the  intensity  of  his 
thoughts.  lie  is  not  a  Livy  nor  a  Gibbon,  still 
less  a  Lamartine  or  a  Macaulay ;  nature  has  not 
ffiven  him  either  Doetical  or  descriptive  powers. 
He  is  a  man  of  tno  very  highest  genius,  taking 
that  word  in  its  loftiest  acceptation  ;  but  it  ap- 
pears not  in  the  narrative  of  particular  events^ 


but  in  the  discovery  of  general  causes.  It  is  in 
the  tracing  the  effects  of  these  causes  through 
all  the  mazes  of  human  events,  in  developing 
the  operations  of  changes  in  society  which 
escape  ordinary  observation,  in  seeing  whenoe 
man  has  come  m  this  world,  and  whither  he  is 
going,  that  his  greatness  consists ;  and  in  that» 
the  loftiest  region  of  history,  he  is  unrivaled. 
There  is  no  writer,  ancient  or  modem,  who  has 
traced  the  changes  of  society,  and  the  general 
causes  which  determine  the  fate  of  nations, 
with  such  just  views,  and  so  much  sagacious 
discrimination.  He  is  not  so  much  a  historian 
fis  a  discourser  on  history.  If  ever  the  spirit  of 
the  philosophy  of  history  was  embodied  in  a 
human  form,  it  is  in  that  of  M.  Guizot  Robert- 
son and  Montesquieu  are  the  only  authors  who 
approach  to  him  in  that  respect^  and,  being  the 
first,  their  merit  was  perhaps  the  greater.  But 
Guizot  has  followed  out  the  subject  with  a 
wider  glance  and  more  varied  learning;  than 
either,  and  he  has  embodied  in  his  views  a 
more  extensive  view  of  human  affairs,  and 
more  wisdom,  from  the  stormy  period  in  which 
he  himself  lived. 

The  style  of  this  great  author  is  in  every  re- 
spect suited  to  his  suoject  He  is  by  no  so. 
means  destitute  of  pathetic  powers ;  Ills  style 
many  passages  in  his  Jfuttortf  of  the  of  writing. 
Englim  Revolution^  as  well  as  in  his  literary 
essays,  prove  that  he  has  a  mind  feelingly  alive 
to  the  impressions  both  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
touching.  But  it  is  only  when  his  subject  ab- 
solutely re<|uires  it  that  he  gives  the  reins  to 
his  disposition  in  this  respect:  in  general  he 
does  not  aim  at  the  higher  flights  of  fancy,  and 
appears  to  coerce,  rather  than  indulge,  what 
perhaps,  as  in  all  men  of  genius,  was  the  orig- 
inal bent  of  his  mind.  He  scarce  ever  attempts 
to  warm  the  soul  or  melt  the  feelings;  he  is 
seldom  imaginative,  and  never  descriptive,  al- 
though his  Essay  on  the  tine  Arts  proves  the 
absence  of  this  nas  not  arisen  from  want  of 
power  to  be  either.  But  he  is  uniformly  lucid, 
sagacious,  and  discriminating,  deduces  nis  con- 
clusions with  admirable  clearness  from  his 
premises,  and  occasionally  warms,  from  the 
innate  grandeur  of  his  thoughts,  into  a  glow 
of  fervent  eloquence.  He  seems  to  treat  of  hu- 
man affairs  as  if  he  viewed  them  from  a  loftier 
sphere  than  other  men — ^as  if  he  was  elevated 
above  the  usual  struggles  and  contests  of  hu- 
manity, and  a  superior  power  had  withdrawn 
the  vail  which  shrouds  their  secret  causes  and 
tendency  from  the  gaze  of  sublunary  beings, 
lie  cares  less  than  most  historians  to  dive  into 
the  secrets  of  cabinets ;  attaches  little,  perhaps 
too  little,  importance  to  individual  character, 
but  fixes  his  steady  and  piercing  gaze  on  the 
great  and  lasting  causes  which  in  a  durable 
manner  influence  human  affairs. 

He  views  them  not  from  year  to  year,  but 
from  century  to  century;  and  when  ^j 
considered  in  that  commanding  view.  His  mode 
at  a  distance  from  the  din  and  inter-  of  viewing 
est  of. individual  action,  it  is  surpris-  ^™*°  ^' 
ing  how  much  its  importance  disap- 
pears. It  seems  in  the  highest  degree  import- 
ant while  they  live,  because  the  men  who  os- 
tensibly govern  society  appear  at  first  sight  to 
be  the  real  authors  of  the  changes  which  they 
introduce^  or  in  which  they  bear  a  part    But 
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the  lapse  of  time^  or  the  saccession  of  other 
actors,  geoerally  reveals  their  secondary  agen- 
cy, and  brings  to  light  the  real  persons  who 
put  in  motion  the  tide,  by  the  ebo  or  flow  of 
which  society  has  been  so  violently  agitated. 
Statesmen,  or  even  generals,  scarcely  ever  ac- 
complish any  thing  which  had  not  been  already 
prepared  by  general  causes.  They  sail  often 
triumphantly  along  the  stream,  and  make  an 
able  use  of  its  strength  and  swiftness,  but  it  is 
not  they  who  put  the  current  in  motion ;  they 
embark  on  the  waves  when  they  see  them  flow- 
ing impetuously  forward^  and  aim  only  at  shap- 
ing their  own  course  according  to  their  direc- 
tion. It  is  the  men  who  had  previously  determ- 
ined this  direction,  who  had  imprinted  their 
own  on  the  general  mind,  who  are  the  real  di- 
rectors of  human  affairs :  it  is  tlie  giants  of 
thought  who  in  the  end  govern  the  world. 
King9  and  ministers,  princes  and  generals, 
warriors  and  legislators,  are  but  the  ministers 
of  their  blessings  or  curses  to  mankind.  But 
theirs  is  only  a  posthumous  power;  it  is  sel- 
dom that  their  dominion  begins  till  they  them- 
selves are  mouldering  in  their  graves. 

6uizot*s  largest  undertaking  is  his  edition  of 
22.  Gibbon's  Rome;  but  though  he  has 
His  chief  enriched  the  Decline  and  Fall  with 
pttblica-  Bome  notes  of  value,  and  many  observ- 
^^^'  ations  of  interest,  he  can  not  be  said 
to  have  added  much  to  that  wonderful  History. 
Even  his  learning  and  industry,  though  they 
found  much  to  subtract  from,  could  discern 
little  to  add  to  the  work  of  the  immortal  En- 
glishman. He  has  also  begun  a  History  of  the 
mtglikh  Revolution,  to  which  he  had  been  led 
by  his  publication  of  a  collection  of  memoirs 
relative  to  that  convulsion,  in  twenty-five  vol- 
umes; but  this  work  has  only  got  the  len^h 
of  four  volumes^  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
only  of  the  second  net  in  that  mournful  tragedy. 
It  IS  lucid,  able,  and  impartial,  but  it  wants 
dramatic  power,  and  has  attained  no  great  suc- 
cess. It  was  in  his  lectures  from  the  chair  of 
history  at  Paris  that  his  genius  shone  forth  in 
its  proper  sphere  and  its  true  lustre;  and  there 
he  has  produced  works  stamped  with  the  sig- 
net-seal of  immortality.  His  Civiliaation  en 
France,  in  five  volumes,  and  Fssait  ntr  THie- 
toire  de  France^  and  Civilisation  Furopeene, 
each  in  one  volume,  are  the  fruit  of  his  labors 
in  that  chair,  and  in  all  the  same  profound 
thought,  sagacious  discrimination,  and  lucid 
view  are  conspicuous.  But  by  far  the  greatest 
of  them  all  is  the  Civilisation  Furopeene,  and  it 
throws  a  clearer  light  on  the  history  of  society 
in  modem  times,  and  the  general  progress  of 
mankind  from  the  exertions  of  its  inhabitants, 
than  any  other  work  in  existence.  The  acces- 
sion of  Guizot  to  the  Ministry  of  Louis  Philippe 
for  several  years  put  a  stop  to  his  literary  la- 
bors, to  which  his  expulsion  from  ofSce  and 
ruin  of  fortune  by  the  Revolution  of  1848  has 
given  a  fresh  impulse.  But  though  the  same 
mind  may  be  discerned  in  them  all,  it  is  in  his 
earlier  works  that  the  originality  of  his  genius 
and  vigor  of  his  thought  are  chiefly  conspicuous. 
Experience  and  reading  often  add  much  to  the 
illustration  of  original  conception,  or  the  facts 
by  which  it  is  to  be  supportea,  but  they  seldom 
extend  the  conception  itself.  Intellectual  ca- 
pacity often  exists  to  a  vacy  advanced  age,  but 


the  creative  power  is  aeldom  seen  except  in 
early  life ;  and  there  is  perhaps  no  man  of  orig- 
inal thought^  the  germ  of  whose  ideas  was  not 
formed  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  ase. 

If  ever  two  ereat  men  stood  in  striking  con- 
trast to  each  other,  it  was  Guizot  and 
his  victorious  antagonist  in  the  strife  L,n2^-. 
which  overturned  uie  throne  of  Louis 
Philippe.  If  the  turn  of  their  respective  minds 
is  considered,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that 
Guizot  was  the  conservative  minister,  Lahabtike 
the  democratic  leader,  on  that  occasion.  As 
much  as  the  former  is  distinguished  b}*  historic- 
al knowledge,  patient  research,  and  sober  judg- 
ment^ the  latter  is  characterized  by  ardent  im- 
agination, dramatic  power,  and  pictorial  splen- 
dor. Such  is  the  vividness  of  tne  conceptions 
of  this  charming  writer,  such  the  fervor  of  bis 
eloquence,  and  tne  brilliancy  of  his  fancy,  thst 
they  have  tinged  truth  itself  with  the  colors  of 
fiction,  and  led  to  much  really  true  being  dis- 
credited in  his  writings,  merely  from  the  glow 
of  the  language  in  which  it  was  conveyed. 
Like  Macaulay,  he  is  at  once  both  a  poet  and  a 
historian — a  strange  combination,  according  to 
the  ordinary  idea  formed  of  the  qualities  re- 
quisite for  the  latter,  but  not  unlikely  to  lead 
to  greatness,  if  the  former  character  is  in  due 
subordination  to  the  latter;  and  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Fox  is  well  founded,  that  history,  in  the 
art  of  composition,  is  to  be  placed  next  to  poet- 
ry and  before  oratory. 

If  Lamartine's  accuracy  of  research,  patience 
of  investigation,  and  sobriety  of  j^ 
judpnent,  had  been  equal  to  his  Hisdefecti 
vividness  of  fancy,  warmth  of  im-  as  a  histo- 
agination,  and  fervor  of  eloquence,  '**"' 
ho  would  have  made  the  greatest  and  most 
popular  historian  of  modern  times.  But,  un- 
fortunately, this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case; 
and  in  truth,  these  qualities  of  mind  are  so  op- 
posite, that  probably  to  the  end  of  the  world 
they  never  will  be  found  united  in  equal  pro- 
portions in  the  same  individual.  He  torms  his 
opinions  from  his  impressions,  not  his  impres- 
sions from  his  opinions ;  *'  impressionable  comme 
une  fcmme"  is  his  true  characteristic  Not  that 
he  wants  a  clear  intellect  or  the  reasoning  fac- 
ulty ;  on  the  contrary,  he  possesses  both  in  a 
very  high  degree,  as  several  short  passages  and 
passing  reflections  in  all  his  works  demonstrate. 
But  such  is  the  ardor  of  his  mind  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  conceptions,  that  these  (qualities 
are  kept  in  abeyance,  or  concealed  amidst  the 
lustre  of  the  language  in  which  thoy  are  envel- 
oped, lie  thinks  from  what  he  feels,  not  feels 
from  what  he 'thinks;  and  the  former  impres- 
sions are  in  general  so  forcible  that  lie  loses  all 
control  over  them  by  the  power  of  the  latter. 
Such  is  the  power  of  his  oescriptions,  and  his 
passion  for  dramatic  effect,  that  even  in  por- 
traying or  narrating  what  is  strictly  true,  his 
works  pass  for  a  creation  of  imagination,  and 
those  who  follow  in  his  footsteps  are  ofUrn  sur- 
prised to  find  how  much  they  are  founded  in 
reality.  Whoever  has  tracked  his  wanderings 
along  the  sl^ores  of  the  Mediterranean,  must  be 
aware  that  he  has  not  so  much  exaggerated 
what  ho  hud  seen  in  his  descriptions,  as  seen 
them  through  a  Claude  Lorraine  medium ;  and 
tho<o  "vvho  have  followed  his  steps  in  the  H's- 
torv  t  f  the  Girondists  and  the  Restoration,  as 
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the  author  has  done,  must  often  do  him  the  jus- 
tice to  say,  that  much  of  what  passes  with  or- 
dinary readers  for  fiction,  is  in  reality  only  a 
dramatic  narrative  of  real  events. 
He  is  a  sincere  and  devout  believer  in  hfiman 
perfectibility,  a  circumstance  which 

Hiidl^cta.  ^^pl*****  ^°*'  ^^  ^**  happened  that^ 
though  of  noble  birth,  he  is  attached, 
to  democratic  principles ;  though  inspired  with 
eenerous  feelings,  he  was  instrumental  in  estab- 
Eshing  a  sordia  and  vulgar  republic     Nearly 
all  of  similar  habits  and  descent^  who  become 
the  partisans  of  such  changes^  are  led  into  them 
by  that  amiable  illusion.    Of  course  it  deprives 
his  historical  and  political  writings  of  all  weight 
in  the  formation  of  rational  and  lasting  opin- 
ion ;  the  first  requisite  in  all  productions  which 
are  to  have  that  effect,  is  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  average  character  of,  and  of  what  may 
reasonably  be  expected  from,  human  nature. 
Like  all  fanatics,  whether  in  religion  or  poli- 
tics, be  is  wholly  inaccessible  to  reason,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  fiicts,  how  clear  or  con- 
vincing  soever.      Accordingly,    his   belief  in 
human   perfectibility  and  tlie  virtue   of  the 
masses  is  unshaken,  although  he  has  himself 
confessed,  in  his  Hittory  of  the  Revolution  of 
1848,   that  he  himself  and  all   his  followers 
would  have  been  thrown  by  the  mob  into  the 
Seine,  when  assaulted  in  the  Hotel  de  Yille  on 
April  10  of  that  year,  if  they  had  not  been  pro- 
tected by  three  battalions  of  the  Garde  Mobile. 
He  never  on  any  occasion  gives  the  authority 
30,         on  which  any  historical  statement  is 
Bis  want     founded — a  defect  which   not  only 
of  autbori-  <3eprive3  his  works  of  all  value  as 
SSiioM,*'  books  of  reference,  but  often  does 
andpcnioa-  creat  injustice  to  himself,  by  leading 
al  TanUy.     his  readers  to  imagine  that  the  whole 
narrative  is  fiction,  and  that  he  gave  no  autho- 
rities because  he  really  had  none  to  give.     He 
is  inspired,  like  Chateaubriand,  with  the  most 
inordinate  and  contemptible  vanity,  which  is 
in  an  especial  manner  conspicuous  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  important  >?vents  in  which  he  him- 
self bore  a  share,  and  has  made  his  beautiful 
episode  of  ''Raphael,"  which  none  who  know 
the  human  heart  can  doubt  is  in  the  main 
founded  in  truth,  to  pass  with  the  generality 
of  readers  for  a  mere  romance,  in  which  a  vain 
man  has  recounted  imaginary  bonnet  fortunes. 
But  these,  and  many  otner  weaknesses,  which 
have  proved  fatal  to  his  political  weight  and 
reputation,  must  be  forgotten  when  we  recollect 
what  is  really  estimable  in  his  character  and 
elevated  in  his  sentiments;  and  in  particular, 
the   admirable   presence  of  mind   and  heroic 
courage  with  which  ho  contended  with  the 
savage  multitude  in  the  Hotel  do  Yille  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  pre- 
vented the  convulsion  which  he  himself  had  so 
lai-ge  a  share  in  producing  from  terminating  in 
a  second  Reign  of  Terror. 
SisMONDi,  if  the  most  valuable  qualities  of  a 
historian  are  considered,  is  the  great- 
Sianmidi.  ***  '''^"ter  in  that  department  which 
France  has  ever  produced.     Ho  is  by 
no  means,  however,  the  most  popular,  and  never 
will  become  such.     He  has  much,  as  a  historian, 
which  we  dd^iderate  in  Lamartine;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, Lamartine  has  much  which  we  desid- 
erate in  him.     Indefatigable  in  research,  patient 


in  investigation,  cautious  in  conclusion,  benevo- 
lent in  feeling,  he  is  at  the  same  time  philoso- 
phic in  thought,  liberal  in  religious,  and  inde- 
pendent in  political  principle.  He  has  inter- 
spersed his  lengthened  narrative  with  general 
reflections,  which  for  depth  of  thought  and 
justice  of  observation  never  were  surpassed. 
But  he  is  neither  dramatic  nor  pictorial,  sel- 
dom kindles  the  imagination,  and  still  seldomer 
touches  the  heart.  Extensive  research  and  co- 
pious information  are  his  great  characteristics, 
and  in  these  respects  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
sult a  more  valuable  writer.  Unlike  Lamar- 
tine, he  gives  his  authority  for  every  material 
fact  asserted,  and  has  fillea  his  pa^es  with  such 
a  multitude  of  ofiicial  documents,  that  tliey  often 
rather  wear  the  aspect  of  a  collection  of  state 
popers  than  a  literary  composition.  Tl^is  pa- 
tient examination  of^  and  constant  reference  to 
authority,  render  his  works  invaluable  as  books 
of  reference,  and  as  a  storehouse  of  authentio 
information;  but,  unfortunately,  they  have  very 
much  impeded  their  popularity.  Ko  human 
ability  can  render  lengthened  quotations  from 
state  papers,  letters,  or  deeds  interesting;  and 
where  the  judicious  system  is  not  adopted,  of 
throwing  them  into  notes  or  an  appendix,  though 
the  work  may  be  valuable  as  a  repertory  of  in- 
formation, it  will  never  be  interesting  as  a  his- 
tor}'.  This  defect  is  so  conspicuous  in  Sismondi, 
whose  Annals  of  the  Itahan  Republics  have 
swelled  to  sixteen,  of  France  to  two-and-thirty 
volumesy  that  perhaps  no  reader  has  ever  got 
through  the  whole  of  both ;  and  he  himself  is  so 
sensible  of  it^  that  he  has  published  admirable 
abridgnients  of  each,  which  contain  nearly  all 
the  philosophic  conclusions  that  render  the 
larger  works  so  valuable  and  have  attained 
deserved  popularity.  But  this  very  circum- 
stance shows  a  great  deficiency  in  the  original 
works ;  no  abridgment  of  histories  written  with 
pictorial  ability  or  dramatic  power,  ever  had 
any  success;  you  mi^ht  as  well  attempt  to 
abridge  Waverley  as  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall, 
Least  popular  with  the  present  generation 
of  all  his  works,  because  most  ad-  jg 
verse  to  general  opinion,  the  Social  Hla  aocial 
and  Politieal  Euayt  of  this  profound  »nd  polUleal 
thinker  and  erudite  scholar  are  per-  •■">■• 
haps  the  most  valuable.  They  are  entirely 
original,  and  they  run  directly  adverse  to  the 
current  of  general  thought ;  it  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  they  have  made  very  little  im- 
pression on  the  generation  among  which  they 
appeared.  He  mmself  has  told  us  that  they 
have  had  very  few  readers,  and  that  he  docs 
not  think  they  would  have  had  one  if  the  En- 
glish parliamentary  reports  had  not  established 
facts  which  could  be  exploincd  on  no  other 
principle.  It  by  no  means  follows  from  this> 
however,  that  the  doctrines  he  has  advanced 
are  not  in  themselves  just,  and  in  the  highest 
degree  important  to  the  future  happiness  of 
mankind;  present  popularity  in  works  of  ab- 
stract thought  is  an  indication  of  coincidence 
with  general  opinion,  but  by  no  means  either 
of  truth  or  ultimate  success.  Few  physicians, 
and  none  above  forty,  would  admit  during  his 
life  Harvey's  discovery  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood ;  ages  elapsed  before  the  Copernican 
system  forced  itself  on  general  belief;  and  publio 
opinion  in  Italy  unanimously  supported  the  In- 
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quisition,  when  they  prosecnted  Galileo  for  as- 
serting that  the  earth  moved, 
gismondi  is  a  Protestant  and  a  Republican ; 
39,  he  deems  kings  and  nobles  are  use- 
HiN  political  less  excrescences  upon  society ;  and 
opinions.  hjg  political  beau  ideal  is  a  collection 
of  republics,  with  no  established  faith,  and  held 
together,  like  the  American  Union,  only  by  the 
slender  bond  of  a  federal  alliance.  It  is  from 
the  influence,  therefore,  of  no  prepossession 
against  the  present  tendency  all  oyer  the  civil- 
ized world  to  popular  institutions,  that  he  has 
so  strongly  ana  ably  at  the  same  time  inculcated 
the  doctnne  that  this  tendency  is  fraught  with 
the  most  serious  evils  which  at  present  desolate, 
and  in  the  end  will  occasion  the  entire  ruin  of 
Europe.  These  evils,  according  to  him,  do  not 
arise  from  forms  of  government,  nor  are  they 
to  be  ascribed  to  faulty  legislation ;  they  origi- 
nate in  the  nature  of  things,  and  are  the  direct 
consequence  of  that  state  of  society  which  is 
generally  considered  as  fraught  with  unlimited 
blessings.  The  accumulation  of  capital,  the  in- 
crease of  machinery,  the  spread  of  manufactures, 
the  growth  of  large  towns^  the  cheapening  of 
provisions,  the  free  circulation  of  labor  in  an 
old  community,  which  are  commonly  regarded 
as  the  surest  symptoms  of  general  prosperity,  in 
hia  view  are  the  unmistakable  indications  of 
social  disease  and  the  prognostics  of  approach- 
ing ruin.  In  them  he  sees  the  sad  effects  of  the 
undue  preponderence  of  capital,  and  the  des- 
perate consequences  of  the  principles  of  un- 
limited competition  and  free  trade,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  laboring  classes  of  the  communit3\ 
Probably  there  is  no  disinterested  person  who 
contemplates  the  present  state  of  society,  wheth- 
er in  France  or  the  British  Islands,  who  will  hes- 
itate to  admit  that  these  views  are  well  founded, 
and  that  the  causes  of  decay  which  proved  fatal 
to  the  colossal  fabric  of  the  Roman  empire  are 
even  now  in  full  activity  in  both  countries. 
But  they  do  not  warrant  the  gloomy  and  de- 
sponding conclusions  which  Sismondi  draws 
from  them,  any  more  than  the  increasing  ills 
which  accumulate  round  individual  old  age 
justify  melancholy  views  in  regard  to  the  human 
race.  The  evils  arising  from  the  sway  of  capi- 
tal and  the  principle  of  competition  to  the  great 
bulk  of  the  community  are  not  imaginary,  but 
they  are  partial,  and  are  the  means  by  which 
Providence,  at  the  time  wheq,  such  a  change 
has  become  necessary,  checks  the  growth  of 
aged  communities,  and  provides  for  the  disper- 
sion of  the  human  race.  He  who  is  not  con- 
vinced of  this  by  the  simultaneous  growth  of 
the  evils  in  the  Old  World  and  the  opening  of 
the  reserve  treasures  of  California  and  Aus- 
«  Sismondi,  tralia  in  the  Kew,  would  not  be  per- 
EBsaisSoci-  suaded  though  one  rose  from  the 
alea,  3vohj.  dead.* 
The  two  TuiEBRTS  belong  ^o  the  same  school 
30  as  Sismondi,  but  they  have  eschewed 

AufUBteand  the  chief  faults  which  have  impeded 
Amad^B  the  popularity  of  his  voluminous 
^^^'  publications.  Wo  perceive  iu  them 
the  same  untiring  industry  and  patient  research 
by  which  the  historian  of  the  Italian  republics 
is  distinguished,  and  the  same  combination  of 
antiquai-ian  lore  and  accuracy  of  fact  with 
general  views  and  philosophic  thought,  whicli 
render  his  works  so  valuable.     But  the  method 


taken  of  communicating  this  information  is  in- 
finitely more  skillful.  Not  less  than  he,  they 
give  the  authorities  for  every  para^aph,  often 
for  every  sentence ;  but,  unlike  him,  they  do 
not  sweU  the  text  with  long  nnd  tedious  quota- 
tions from  original  documents,  but  quote  the 
material  words  relied  on  in  a  few  lines,  or  even 
words,  in  a  note.  Perhaps  this  is  sometimes 
carried  too  far,  for,  by  ^ving  only  detached 
expressions  or  sentences  from  the  original 
writers,  they  suggest  a  doubt  whether  ihe  sense 
is  truly  conveyed,  and  whether  the  context,  if 
fully  given,  would  not  in  some  material  respects 
contradict  it  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  a  very  great  improvement  on  the  more 
voluminous  system,  for  it  not  only  renders  the 
text  much  shorter,  but  more  continuous  and 
uniform  in  style,  and  therefore  interesting,  than 
when  there  is  a  continual  interruption  to  njske 
way  for  antiquated  quotations.  And  the  result 
appears  in  tlie  different  success  of  the  different 
writers;  for  the  History  of  the  Conqwtt  of  En- 
gland by  the  Normans,  by  Augusts,  and  of  the 
Princes  of  the  Carlovingtan  Race^  and  of  Gaul 
under  the  RomaM,  by  Amad^e  Thierry,  each  in 
three  volumes,  have  attained  ver\'  great  popa- 
lerity,  and  gone  through  several  editions ;  ^  hilc 
the  forty-eight  volumes  of  tlie  HiHory  of  France 
and  of  the  Italian  Republics  slumber  in  respected 
obscurity  amidst  the  dust  of  our  libraries. 

Although  brothers,  belonging  to  the  same 
school  of  history,  equally  foncl  of  an-  31 
tiquity  and  adopting  the  same  style  Their  oppo- 
of  composition,  the  thoughts  of  these  ■!*«  P""*i* 
two  veiy  remarkable  men  are  widely  ^ 
different  from  each  other.  August e,  the  author 
of  the  Conq^test  of  England  by  the  Normans,  and 
of  the  Esssays  on  the  History  of  France^  belongs 
to  the  Liberal  school ;  he  is  almost  a  republican 
in  politics,  and,  like  others  of  his  sect,  any  thing 
but  strongly  influenced  by  religious  impressions. 
But  he  is  humane  and  philanthropic,  and  not 
eminently  dramatic,  but  often  pathetic,  in  his 
narrative  of  important  events.  Amad^c  U  the 
very  reverse  in  thought  of  his  brother ;  l:e  is 
eminently  Christian  in  his  ideas,  and  has  directed 
his  p^reat  powers  with  rcmaikable  suceefs  io 
the  illustration  from  historical  and  antiquarian 
sources  of  the  blessings  w^hich  CIirLstianity  has 
conferred  upon  mankind.  Upon  considering  hi? 
luminous  writings,  and  comparing  them  with 
the  arrogant  dogmatism  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
writers  at  an  earlier  period,  which  all  the  t  lo- 
quence  of  Bossuet  could  scarcely  disguise,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  seeing  how  much  the  cause 
of  true  religion  has  been  advanced  by  the  ex- 
perience of  suffering,  and  the  wrench  to  general 
thought  induced  by  the  Revolution ;  and  on 
how  much  more  solid  a  basis  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity is  now  erected  than  it  was  in  the  days 
of  papal  bulls  and  sacerdotal  domination. 

MicHAUD  belongs  to  the  same  school,  both  in 
religious  thought  and  historical  compo-  ^ 
sition,  as  Amad^e  Thieriy,  and  he  is  an  Micbaud. 
author  of  very  great  merit  His  His- 
tory of  the  drusades^  in  six  volumes,  is  by  far 
the  best  narrative  that  has  yet  appeared  of 
those  memorable  wars ;  and  although  it  is  not 
free  from  the  great  defect  of  the  nnticitiarian 
school,  in  being  somewhat  overloaded  with  long 
quotations  from  monkish  chronicles  or  contem- 
porary annalists^  it  promises  to  be  the  most  dm^ 
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able.  For  its  saccesa  it  is  mainly  indebted  to 
tbe  remarkable  combination  which  the  author 
ezhibita  of  antiquarian  research,  with  an  ardent 
imagination  and  remarkable  powers  of  descrip- 
tion. So  enthusiastic  was  his  disposition,  that 
it  led  him  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Eg^'pt  and 
the  Holy  Land,  in  order  to  be  able  to  describe 
from  his  own  observation,  and  verify  with  his 
own  eyesk  ^e  scenes  of  the  exploits  of  his  heroea 
This  has  led  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  books 
of  travel  which  ever  was  written,  in  which,  per- 
haps, even  more  than  in  his  History  of  the  Cm- 
9aae9,  the  accomplished  and  enthusiastic  author 
has  shown  how  much  interesting  association  and 
historical  knowledge  can  add  to  the  attractions 
even  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  of  nature.  If 
Chateaubriand  has  visited  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
with  the  mingled  feelings  of  a  classical  scholar 
and  a  devout  pilgrim,  and  Lamartine  with  the 
highly- wrought  imagination  of  a  poet  and  brill- 
iant conceptions  of  a  painter,  Michaud  has  ^ne 
over  the  same  grouna  with  the  heroic  spirit  of 
a  Crusader;  and  the  reader  has  now  the  ex- 
traordinary advantage,  in  the  travels  of  these 
charming  writers,  of  combining  all  the  associa- 
tions which  con  recur  to  the  cultivated  mind, 
in  visiting  the  scenes  which  must  ever  be  the 
most  interesting  of  any  on  earth  to  the  human 
race. 
Baslaiits  belongs  to  tlie  same  school  as  Mi- 
chaud,  and,  like  him,  is  an  example  of 
3^1^^  the  reaction  of  genius  against  the  infi- 
del principles  and  innovating  ideas  of 
the  Revolution.  His  greatest  work,  the  History 
of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  has  the  same  fault 
as  the  works  of  Sismondi  and  Michaud,  that  of 
being  overloaded  with  unnecessarily  long  quo- 
tations from  contemporary  annalists  and  chron- 
icles ;  but  it  nevertheless  carries  the  reader  on 
through  ten  volumes,  by  the  talent  for  descrip- 
tion and  dramatic  powers  which  the  author  pos- 
■esse&  He  is  inspired,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by 
the  true  spirit  oi  chivalry,  and  carries  us  back, 
almost  like  that  great  magician,  to  the  storming 
of  castles,  the  jousting  of  knights,  the  distressed 
damsels  and  blood-thirsty  tyrants  of  that  poet- 
ical but  unhappy  period-  He  is  generally  un- 
derstood to  have  Dcen  the  author  of  the  Me- 
moirB  of  Madame  de  la  Eoekejaquelein  ;  and  if 
so,  there  is  no  author  in  any  language  who  has 
eidiibited  greater  graphic  powers,  or  a  more  de- 
cided talent  for'  educing  mterest  from  heroic 
incident  or  pathetic  event 
Salyandt  belongs  to  the  same  school  as  Ba- 
^  rante  and  Michaud,  but  he  is  more  phil- 
Siivandy.  osophical  and  reflecting  than  either. 
His  History 'of  Poland  evinces  it  It 
contains  all  the  pictorial  power  and  picturesque 
effect  of  either  of  these  writers,  but  more  re- 
flection and  observation,  and  therefore  it  is 
more  attractive  to  a  reflecting  mind.  Nowhere 
so  well  as  in  his  brilliant  pages  is  to  be  found  a 
development  of  the  real  causes  of  the  mourn- 
ful fate  of  that  memorable  people,  the  bulwark 
of  Christendom  against  the  Turks^  and  yet 
the  prey  of  every  assailant  within  their  own 
bosom ;  often  victorious,  but  never  capable  of 
taking  advantage  of  victory ;  ever  jealous  of 
authority,  but  never  able  to  repress  anarchy; 
the  deliverer  of  Vienna  in  one  age,  and  in  the 
next  blotted  from  the  book  of  nationa  In  his 
pagoi^  as  in  the  History  of  Ireland,  if  written 


with  equal  wisdom,  is  to  be  found  the  most  do- 
cisive  proof  of  the  great  truth,  that  the  first 
necessity  of  mankind  in  rude  periods  is  a  strong 

government,  and  that  no  calamities  are  so  great, 
ecause  none  so  irremediable,  as  such  as  deliver 
them  up  to  the  slavery  of  their  own  passions 
Salvanay  is  a  Liberal,  but  he  is  a  Liberal  of  the 
new  school — ^that  is,  warned  by  the  errors  and 
instructed  by  the  sufferings  of  the  Revolution. 
In  his  pages,  accordingly,  there  is  to  be  found 
constant  reference  to  the  historical  blessings  o^ 
and  present  necessity  for  revelation ;  and  when 
France  had  been  for  some  ;^ears  insane,  after  the 
triumph  of  the  barricades  in  1830,  his  sagacious 
eye  first  divined  whither  things  under  popular 
rule  were  tending,  and  his  intrepid  hand  first 
drew  aside  the  vail  from  the  eyes  of  a  suffering, 
and  therefore  repentant  people. 

The  historians  who  have  nithsrto  been  con- 
sidered have  treated  chiefly  of  the  35. 
olden  time,  and  their  works  exhibit  Thiern :  his 
the  reaction  in  the  human  mind  after  principles, 
the  delusions  and  disappointments  of  the  Revo- 
lution. But  writers  of  great  eminence  are  not 
awonting,  who  have  treated  of  that  convulsion 
itself,  and,  uninstructed  by  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience, still  endeavor  to  vindicate  its  principles^ 
and  apologize  for  the  crimes  of  its  authors.  In 
the  very  mremost  rank  of  this  class  of  writers 
is  to  be  placed  M.  Tiuebs,  who,  like  most  of  the 
other  modern  statesmen  of  France,  raised  to  emi- 
nence by  his  literary  talents,  has  played  an  im- 
portant part  on  the  theatre  of  pubno  affairs,  and 
taken  a  share  in  the  most  decisive  events  which, 
during  thelastauarterof  a  century,havedeterm- 
ined  the  fate  of  his  country.  His  first  work,  and 
the  one  which  raised  him  to  eminence,  but  by 
no  means  his  best,  is  the  History  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, in  twelve  volumes.  In  it  ne  endeavors  to 
assert  the  principles  and  palliate  the  excesses 
of  that  convulsion ;  but  he  does  this  in  a  very 
singular  way.  It  is  by  representing  the  latter 
as  tne  inevitable  consequence  of  the  former,  and 
the  authors  of  all  the  bloodshed  which  took 
place  as  impelled  by  an  invincible  necessity 
which  it  was  impossible  to  resist,  and  for  yiela- 
ing  to  which,  therefore,  they  were  noways  blam- 
able.  It  is  surprising  that  so  acute  an  author 
did  not  perceive  that  such  a  doctrine,  if  really 
well  founded,  was  more  decisive  against  the 
possibility  of  self-government  than  any  other 
that  could  by  possibility  be  imagined;  for  if 
the  practical  application  of  Liberal  principles 
leads  of  necessity  to  such  results,  what  can  be 
so  great  a  misfortune  as  their  extension  among 
mankind? 

M.  Thiers  has  very  great  merits  as  a  historian 
'— in  some  respects  greater  than  any  30, 
who  has  recently  appeared  in  France,  His  merits 
fertile  as  it  has  been  in  great  men  in  and  defects, 
that  department  of  literature.  Not  only  is  he 
ingenious,  dramatic,  and  eloquent,  but  his  writ- 
ings abound  in  important  general  reflections, 
and  often  in  just  and  generous  appreciation  of 
individual  character.  He  himseli  affords  the 
best  illustration  of  the  truth  of  his  own  beau- 
tiful observation,  in  reference  to  the  meeting 
of  M.  Bamave  with  the  Queen,  in  the  journey 
from  Varennes :  "  How  often  would  factions  the 
most  opposite  be  reconciled,  if  they  could  meet 
and  read  each  other's  hearts  1"  But  by  far  his 
greatest  merit  consists  in  the  luminous  survey 
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he  gives  of  conntrieB,  especially  in  relation  to 
military  events,  and  the  clear  and  lucid  manner 
in  which  he  unfolds  the  principles  of  strategy 
applicable  to  the  campaigns  which  he  had  to 
describe.  In  this  he  is  unrivaled  in  civil,  and 
never  was  exceeded  by  military  historians;  and 
his  writings  afford  a  striking  proof  how  com- 
pletely a  strong  native  bent  m  the  mind  of  an 
author  can  overcome  the  want  of  practical  ex- 
perience, or  acquaintance  with  the  actual  oper- 
ations of  war.  His  chief  defect  is  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  quotation  of  authority,  and 
its  inevitable  consequence,  great  and  frequent 
inaccuracy  in  details — ^a  fault  which,  besides  de- 
priving his  works  of  their  chief  value  as  books 
of  autliority,  exposes  him  to  constant  well- 
founded  attacks  from  that  numerous  class  of 
writers  who  look  to  accuracy  in  these  respects 
rather  than  general  merit,  and  nibble  at  the 
comers  of  an  edifice  of  which  they  are  unable 
to  throw  down  the  pillars.  In  regard  to  En- 
glish transactions,  he  labors  under  one  grievous 
defect^  which  has  made  his  works  of  little  value 
in  regard  to  its  history:  he  does  not  understand 
JSnfflishy  a  circumstance  which  renders  him 
about  as  competent  to  write  our  annals  as  the 
author  would  be  to  convey  an  idea  of  those  of 
France,  if  he  could  not  read  its  language. 

By  far  the  best  work  of  M.  Thiers,  and  one 
,_  which  belongs  to  the  highest  class  of 
His  History  political  history,  is  his  History  of  the 
of  the  Con-  Constdate  and  Jbimpire,  now  in  course 
sulate  and  of  publication  at  Paris.  It  shows 
Empire.  ^^^  ^^^  mind  had  ^wn  immensely 
during  the  course  of  his  political  career,  and 
cast  off  many  of  the  indiscretions  or  errors  of 
his  more  juvenile  years.  He  is  no  longer  the 
ardent  student  fresh  from  the  revolutionary 
school,  and  ready,  on  all  occasions,  to  share  in 
its  dreams,  or  palliate  its  excesses ;  but  the  ex- 
perienced statesman,  versed  in  the  ways  of  the 
world,  and  taught  by  disaster  the  futile  nature 
of  all  visions  of  perfectibility,  founded  upon  the 
immaculate  character  o^  the  great  majority  of 
men.  His  talent  for  military  history  seems  to 
have  increased  with  practice,  and  acquaintance 
with  the  leading  generals  of  the  period ;  and 
there  is  no  work  in  existence  which  the  general 
reader  can  consult  with  more  pleasure,  or  the 
military  with  greater  instruction,  than  his  His- 
toric of  the  Campaigns  of  Austerlitz,  Jena^  and 
Wagram,  But  m  addition  to  this,  his  political 
opinions  appear  to  have  under^ne  a  consider^ 
able  change  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and  a  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  duties  of  statesman- 
ship. His  mind  is  candid;  and  albeit  bred  in 
the  school  of  Infidelity  and  the  Revolution,  his 
late  volumes  contain  frequent  allusion  to  Su- 
preme Superintendence,  and  the  punishment, 
even  in  this  world,  of  the  sins  of  men.  But 
above  all,  his  acquaintance  with  the  secrets  of 
cabinets  and  state  papers  has  led  to  his  last 
work  bein^  enriched  with  a  ereat  variety  of 
important  information  not  to  be  met  with  in 
any  other  publication ;  and  in  no  other  work  is 
there  to  be  found  so  copious  an  account  of  the 
dii>lomacy  of  the  Empire,  and  the  internal  legis- 
lation of  Napoleoa 

Inferior  in  genius  to  Thiers,  and  unacquainted, 

like  him,  with  the  practical  duties  of 

LacreieUe.  ^  statesman,  M.  Laoretkllb  has  still 

'  considerable  merits,  and  will  always 


hold  a  respectable  place  among  French  bisto> 
rians.  His  History  of  France  during  the  Might- 
eenth  Century^  though  not  distinguished  either 
by  the  philosophy  of  Guizot^  the  brilliancy  of 
LamarUne,  or  tne  military  descriptions  of 
Thiers,  is  yet  a  very  valuable  work;  and  to 
one  who  wishes  to  ootain  a  general  idea  of  the 
events  of  that  momentous  period,  withoqt  div- 
ing into  all  its  details,  is  perhaps  the  beet  that 
can  be  referred  to.  But  oy  far  his  most  maa- 
terly  production  is  the  Histoire  des  Guerres  dt 
la  Jietigion  ;  and  it  is  not  only  highly  interest- 
ing, but  written  with  the  brevity  and  general 
glance  which  is  perhaps  the  most  indispensable 
element  for  general  success  in  historicflil  compo- 
sitions. In  any  other  age  or  country  he  would 
have  attained  great  and  deserved  eminence; 
but  snch  is  the  constellation  of  historical  talent 
which  has  arisen  in  France  since  the  storm  of 
the  Revolution  was  succeeded  by  the  lull  of  the 
Restoration,  that  he  has  already  been  eclipsed 
by  more  brilliant  writers. 

M.  Capepigue  is  both  an  abler  and  a  more 
voluminous  writer  than  Lacretelle, 
but  such  is  the  multitude  of  his  pub-  capeflnie. 
lications  that  he  is  well-nigh  buried 
under  their  weight  His  works,  like  those  of 
Voltaire,  exceed  a  hundred  volumes;  and  no 
one  need  be  told  that^  among  such  a  multitude^ 
many  must  be  of  inferior  merits  and  made  up, 
like  the  medicines  of  apothecaries,  of  drugs  pre- 
pared by  others.  Some  of  his  works  are  ad- 
mirable ;  his  History  of  Louie  XIV,  is  by  far  the 
best  which  has  ever  been  written  of  Uiat  mo- 
mentous and  interesting  period.  The  works 
he  has  publidied  on  contemporary  history, 
particularly  the  History  of  the  Emj^ire  and  the 
Restoratiofif  are  brilliant  annals,  mterspersed 
with  much  fine  description,  and  many  strikinff 
observations.  He  is  a  devout  Catholic,  and 
therefore  all  his  accounts  of  the  Protestants  are 
to  be  taken  with  some  allowance;  and  a  loyal 
Royalist,  but  there  he  is  less  to  be  suspected, 
for  his  mind  in  politics  is  eminently  candid,  and, 
in  truth,  often  tinged  with  ultra-Liberal  opin* 
iona  But  his  views  are  philanthropic,  his  dis- 
position humane,  and  he  is  inspired  with  the 
quality  of  all  others  the  most  valuable  in  the 
narration  of  human  events — ^a  warm  apprecia- 
tion of  the  generous  and  noble,  and  detestation 
of  the  mean  and  tlie  selfish  in  character  or  ae- 
tiona  His  great  defect  is,  that,  in  many  of  his 
histories,  especially  of  the  olden  time,  there  ia 
too  much  book-tnakina,  too  copious  qnotationa 
from  original  chronicles  and  l^gal  instruments, 
and  too  little  attention  to  the  first  requisite  in 
composition — ^unity  of  effect  He  has  under- 
taken to  write  nearly  a  continuous  history  of 
France,  from  Charlemegrne  to  Louis  Philippe, 
and  the  entire  series  exceeds  a  hundred  volumes 
It  need  hardly  be  said,  that  it  is  altc^ether  im- 
possible that  works  of  such  magnitude  can  be 
either  popular  or  generally  read.  They  are  the 
quarry-stones  from  which  history  is  constructed, 
not  history.  Unity  of  style  and  composition  ia 
as  indispensable  in  this  as  in  any  otner  of  the 
objects  of  human  thought ;  and  in  none  is  Hes- 
iod's  observation  more  applicable,  that  the  half 
is  often  greater  than  the  whole. 

One  historical  writer,  second  in  some  respects 
to  none  which  have  preceded  him  in  this  depart- 
ment of  literature,  remains  to  be  considered,  and 
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that  is  M.  MiCHKLKT.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
the  works  of  this  very  able  and  orig- 
MiriMi'irn,  ^^^^  writer,  without  being  filled  wiUi 
the  highest  admiration  for  his  genius, 
mingled  with  not  unfrequent  regret  at  its  mis 
application.  No  writer,  ancient  or  modem,  has 
surre  jed  with  a  more  keen  and  searching  elance 
the  annals  of  the  olden  time,  or  more  aoly  and 
lucidly  illustrated  the  successiye  migrations  and 
settlement  of  the  great  families  of  mankind,  as 
well  as  the  distinctive  marks  which  in  every 
age  have  characterized  the  dispositions  of  their 
descendants.  If  any  additional  refutation  were 
awantiuff  of  the  long  popular  delusion  of  the 
Revolution,  that  man  is  the  creature  of  institu- 
tions, or  any  further  confirmation  of  the  pro- 
found observation  of  Montesquieu,  that  institu- 
tions are  the  creature  of  man,  it  would  be  found 
in  his  learned  and  interesting  pages.  His  st3r]e 
is  eraphic,  his  mind  at  once  dramatic  and  pic- 
tonal — great  qualities  in  a  historian,  especially 
when  accompanied  by  the  industry  and  researcn 
which  distinguish  his  writings.  The  signet-mark 
of  genius  is  evenr  where  conspicuous.  Unfor- 
tunately, that  of  judgment  and  wisdom  is  fre- 
quently awanting.  There  are  many  philosophic 
views,  as  well  as  much  brilliant  expression,  in 
his  history  of  the  early  periods  of  the  French 
monarchy ;  but  in  his  History  of  ike  Revolution, 
now  in  the  course  of  publication  at  Paris,  al- 
though these  qualities  are  not  awanting,  there 
is  such  an  intermixture  of  violence,  prejudice, 
and  passion,  as  must  deprive  that  work  not 
merely  of  all  weight  with  future  times,  but  even 
of  all  influence  in  promoting  the  views  of  the 
extreme  democratic  party  to  which  he  is  at- 
tached. 
The  number  and  extraordinary  merit  of  the 
..  historical  works  which  have  now  been 
Miliuiy  i>oticed,  all  of  which  have  issued  from 
hisiortes  the  press  of  Paris  during  the  Restora- 
•*"*  ™^  tion,  may  well  excite  surprise,  and  is 
""  "*  the  clearest  indication  both  of  the  strong 
bent  to  historical  and  political  subjects  which 
the  public  mind  has  undergone  since  the  Revo- 
lution, and  of  the  reaction  against  the  innova- 
ting doctrines  which  has  taken  place  from  the 
experience  of  their  effects.  But  these  works, 
numerous  and  able  as  they  are,  exhibit  but  a 

Sartial  picture  of  the  extent  of  this  bent,  or  the 
eep  hold  which,  from  the  intensity  of  former 
emotions,  political  works  have  taken  of  the  gen- 
eral mind.  The  mUUary  histories  and  memoirs 
exhibit  it  in  its  full  proportions^  and  they  consti- 
tute a  branch  of  literature  so  peculiar  to  France, 
and  which  has  been  worked  of  late  years  with 
such  effect,  that  no  account  of  the  public  thought 
in  that  country,  during  that  period,  can  be  con- 
sidered as  complete  which  does  not  bring  it 
prominently  forward.  Both  species  of  compo- 
sition, indeed,  have  been  long  cultivated  with 
signal  success  in  France,  as  the  military  histo- 
ries of  Folard  and  Guibert,  and  Petito's  collec- 
tion of  a  hundred  and  sixty  volumes  of  memoirs, 
prove;  but  the  ability  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  since  the  Revolution  has  been  so  remark- 
able that  all  former  productions  are  thrown 
into  the  shade. 
In  the  very  first  rank,  in  both  department^  is 
4)^  to  be  placed  a  man  whose  celebrity 
Nspoleoa  as  an  actor  of  history  has  been  sucn 
Bonaparte,  that  he  is  scarcely  ever  considered  in  I 


his  proper  place  as  a  narrator  of  its  events — 
Napoleon  Bonapabtb.  His  genius,  however, 
was  such  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  shines 
forth  with  most  lustre  in  his  own  actions,  or  in 
criticising  those  of  others — in  military  and  po- 
litical measures^  or  in  the  narrative  of  his  own 
or  his  predecessors'  achievements.  In  both,  not 
only  io  the  same  clear  intellect  and  brilliant 
imagination,  but  the  same  luminous  view  and 
burnine  thought,  appear  conspicuous.  The 
great  cnaracteristics  of  his  compositions,  as  of 
those  of  all  men  of  the  highest  class  of  intellect, 
are  clearness  and  force  in  ideas^  and  brevity  and 
vigor  in  lan^age.  Burke  is  not  more  power- 
ful in  expression,  Johnson  more  lucid  in  thought. 
But  in  addition  to  this,  he  had  an  ardent  and 

Eoetical  imagination,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  from 
is  expressions  and  style  of  expression,  that  if 
he  haa  not  equaled  Alexander  in  the  lustre  of 
his  conquests,  he  was  qualified  to  have  rivaled 
Homer  in  the  brilliancy  of  his  conceptions. 
Much  doubt  was  at  first  expressed,  on  their 
appearance,  as  to  whether  the  St  Helena  Mem- 
oire  were  his  genuine  composition;  but  time 
has  now  vindicated  the  author's  opinion, 'ex- 
pressed at  the  time,  that  it  was  surprising  there 
should  be  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  for  nature 
did  not  in  general  produce  two  Napoleons  in 
the  same  generation. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  from  this^ 
that  either  Napoleon  s  Memoirs,  die-  43. 
tated  to  Generals  Montholon  and  His  merits 
Gourgaud  at  St  Helena,  or  his  con-  •»<*  <lefecui. 
versations,  recorded  by  Las  Cases  and  Drs. 
O'Meara  and  Antomarcni  at  the  same  place,  are 
unexceptionable  worka  On  the  contrary,  in 
all  the  characteristic  faults  of  his  mind  are  con- 
spicuous; and  in  the  last,  which  were  not  re- 
vised by  himself  and  where  his  words  were 
probably  not  reported  with  the  fidelity  of  a 
Boswell,  there  is  much  reason  to  suspect  the 
interpolation,  in  some  places,  of  the  impassioned 
ideas  and  ulcerated  feelings  of  his  attendants. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  main, 
they  are  a  faithful  transcript  of  his  thoughts, 
if  it  was  from  nothing  else  than  the  brilliant 
genius,  and  identity  with  his  acknowledged 
compositions,  which  they  exibit  With  regard 
to  his  own  Memoirs,  there  is  no  doubt  their 
authenticity  is  unquestionable,  and  they  exhib- 
it his  mind  in  its  real  proportions,  with  all  its 
great  talents  and  eq^ually  great  deficiencies. 
Clearness  and  force  of  intellectual  vision  are  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  the  former,  preju- 
dice and  prepossession  of  the  latter.  He  saw 
his  own  side  of  every  question  with  the  utmost 
force,  and  expressed  his  views  upon  it  with  the 
greatest  precision  and  vigor ;  but  he  was  by  no 
means  equally  accessible  to  considerations  oq 
the  other  side.  Having  made  up  his  mind  oq 
any  subject^  he  immemately  closed  the  doop 
against  every  opposite  argument  or  fact;  op 
rather,  he  cfosea  the  door  when  he  he^an  to 
think,  and  formed  his  opinions  from  his  precon- 
ceived ideas  alone.  Hence  the  uniform  vigor 
and  clearness  of  his  thoughts,  and  their  frequent 
error  and  dangerous  tendency— -peculiaritiea 
which  are  not  only  conspicuous  in  his  writing 
but  are  the  real  explanations  of  his  long-contin- 
ued success  and  ultimate  faU.  Truth,  in  contest- 
ed questions,  is  never  to  be  elicited  but  by  the 
attentive  consideration  and  impartial  weighing 
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of  both  Bides.  It  is  well  known  what  sort  of 
decision  a  judge  will  give  who  makes  up  his 
mind  upon  hearing  one  party  onljr.  Durable 
Buccess  18  to  be  attained  m  action  in  no  other 
way.  Temporary  triumph  may  attend  the 
adoption  of  one-sided  ideas,  but  the  reaction  is 
generally  as  violent  as  the  action.  Hence  it  is 
that  so  many  of  the  greatest  men  recorded  in 
history  have  also  been  in  the  end  the  most  un- 
fortunate. 

In  one  respect,  however,  there  is  a  peculiari- 
^-  ty  in  Napoleon's  writings  which  is  less 
Hiadis-  excusable,  and  the  influence  of  which 
regard  appears  not  less  in  the  checkered  events 
of  truth,  ofljig  lifg  /pjjia  jg  j^ig  entire  disregard 
of  truth  when  it  interfered  with  his  precon- 
ceived ideas,  and  the  unblushing,  or  perhaps  it 
should  rather  be  said,  unconsciotis  effrontery 
with  which  he  continued  the  most  mendacious 
statements,  after  their  falsehood  had  been  de- 
monstrated, not  merely  to  others,  but  to  himself 
So  far  did  he  carry  this  extraordinary  peculiar- 
ity, that  we  are  told  by  his  private  secretaiy  and 
Eanegyrist  Meneval,  that  he  formed  an  idea  to 
imseff,  often  totally  unfounded,  of  the  strength 
of  the  various  corps  and  divisions  in  his  army ; 
and  having  done  so,  he  issued  his  orders,  and 
formed  his  expectations  of  theni,  as  if  they  were 
of  that  strength,  without  the  slightest  regard  to 
the  returns  of  the  commanders^  which  showed 
they  were  not  of  half  the  amount*  Unconquer- 
able adherence  to  error,  in  point  of  fact,  in  the 
face  of  the  clearest  evidence,  is,  in  like  manner, 
often  so  characteristic  of  his  writings,  where  any 
of  his  marked  prepossessions  is  concerned,  that 
one  is  apt  to  imagine  that  the  account  of  the 
peculiarity  given  by  his  panegyrists  is  the  true 
one,  that  his  imagination  was  so  ardent  that  his 
wishes  were,  literally  speaking,  the  father  to  his 
thoughts,  and  that  what  he  desired  he  really 
believed  to  be  true.  Like  insane  persons,  he 
often  reasoned  on  imaginary  conceptions  as  if 
they  had  been  real  facts ;  but,  unlike  them,  as- 
suming the  facts  to  be  true,  none  ever  drew  from 
them  more  just  conclusions,  or  argued  witli  more 
mathematical  rigor  in  regard  to  their  probable 
consequences. 

Inferior  to  Napoleon  in  genius,  and  greatly 
45.  so  in  vigor  and  condensation  of  expres- 
General  sion,  Genekal  Joiuni  is  much  his  su- 
Jomini.  perior  in  impartiality  and  solidity  of 
judgment  Ills  History  of  the  Wars  of  the 
^evoltUio7if  in  sixteen  volumes ;  his  lAfe  of  Na- 
poleon, in  four  volumes;  and  that  of  'Frederick 
the  Great,  in  three  volumes,  are  perhaps  the 
most  just  and  discriminating  works  on  military 
strategy  which  modern  Europe  has  produced. 
He  traces  with  admirable  sagacity  and  distinct- 
ness the  most  important  events  in  war  to  the 
application  or  neglect  of  a  few  leading  princi- 
ples ;  and  he  does  this  in  so  simple  and  perepic- 
uous  a  manner,  that  his  views  can  be  perfectly 
apprehended,  not  merely  by  the  military,  but 
the  ordinary  reader.  He  wants  the  vigor  and 
brevity  of  Napoleon's  expression,  and  his  an- 


*  "  Dans  le  calcul  des  hommes  qui  devaient  composer 
BOB  batalUons,  aes  regiments  oa  diTisions,  il  er^flait  tou- 
jours  le  risttmi  total.  On  ne  peut  paa  croire  qu'il  vouliit 
ae  foire  iliusion  a  lui-meme,  mats  ii  jugeait  necessaire  de 
donner  le  change  sur  la  force  de  sea  corps.  Quelques  re- 
pr^Bentations  <|a'on  lul  fit,  i7  repoussait  Ph^idence,  et  per- 
siataU  opinidtrement  dana  son  erreurvoUmtaire  de  calatl." 
*— MENSVikL,  Yieprivie  de  Na^lion,  iii.  121, 


nals  of  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  are  charae- 
terized  by  the  ordinary  defect  in  military  his- 
tories— ^undue  length,  and  too  great  attention 
to  subordinate  details.  He  became  coDscions, 
however,  of  this  defect,  and  in  his  lAfe  of  No- 
poleon  events  are  simplified  and  massed  B&mnQh. 
as  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  breadth  in  com- 
position could  desire.  Appreciated  in  the  very 
highest  degree  by  all  military  readers,  his  writ- 
ings are  not  so  generally  read  as  they  should 
be  in  France,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
author,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  having  left  the  service 
of  Napoleon,  and  entered  that  of  Russia,  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  Bautzen.  It  is  natural 
that  it  should  be  so;  but  Jomini  merely  went 
over  himself;  he  did  not,  like  Ney  or  Marl- 
borough, employ  his  power  to  destroy  the 
prince  who  nad  bestowed  it;  and  when  the 
passions  of  the  moment  have  subsided,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  work  will  be  the 
standard  one  on  military  strategy  all  over  Eu- 
rope. 

Unequal  to  Jomini  in  military  science  or 
political  thought^  General  Matheeu  ^ 
Dumas  is  greatly  his  superior  in  pictur-  cenml 
esque  power  and  graphic  effect  Like  Matbica 
Xenophon,  he  has  described  with  the  ^'"™"- 
fidelity  of  a  soldier,  but  the  soul  of  a  poet  and 
the  eye  of  a  painter,  the  most  important  events 
of  Napoleon's  life,  in  many  of  which  he  himself 
bore  a  conspicuous  part ;  and  he  has  done  this 
with  so  much  simplicity  and  elegance  that  few 
works  in  any  age  will  bear  a  comparison  with 
it  His  description  of  the  passage  of  the  Splu- 
gen,  in  particular,  and  the  operations  of  the 
corps  which  he  commanded  on  the  flank  of  the 
Austrians  in  1801,  on  the  confines  of  the  Ori- 
sons and  the  Tyrol,  as  well  as  of  the  crossing 
of  the  St  Bernard  and  campaign  of  Marengo, 
are  among  the  most  fascinating  pieces  of  mili- 
tary history  which  ever  were  written,  and  will 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  most  admired  pas- 
sages in  Xenophon  or  Livy.  It  is  only  to  be 
regretted,  for  the  fame  of  this  eloquent  writer, 
that  his  work,  being  in  eighteen  volumes,  and 
only  comprising  nine  years  of  Napoleon's  cam- 
paigns, is  too  voluminous  for  the  general  read- 
er ;  and  hence  it  is  regarded  rather  as  a  store- 
house from  which  subsequent  writers,  and  none 
more  than  the  author,  have  drawn  their  most 
interesting  materials,  rather  than  a  work  which 
is  itself  to  find  its  way  into  every  well  furnished 
library. 

The  work  of  Mathieu  Dumas  terminates  with 
the  Treaty  of  Tilsit ;  but  the  next  great  47. 
campaign  of  Napoleon  has  been  record-  General 
ed  by  another  military  writer  in  a  kin-  l**^''^- 
dred  spirit,  and  with  equal  graphic  power. 
General  Pelbt,  an  ardent  admirer  of  Napoleon 
and  the  whole  Imperial  regime,  has  at  least 
done  ample  justice  to  one  of  his  campaigns,  for 
there  does  not  exist  in  any  language  a  more 
splendid  military  work  tlian  his  account  of  the 
campai^  of  Aspern  and  "Wagram,  It  is  in 
four  volumes,  and  narrates  only  the  events  of  a 
few  months ;  yet  it  is  so  interesting  that  there 
are  probably  few  readers  who  do  not  regret  its 
brevity  rather  than  complain  of  its  prolixity; 
and  certainly  there  is  no  author  who  has  felt 
how  absolutely  interest  in  narrative  is  depend- 
ent on  minuteness  of  detail,  who  will  afBrm 
that  he  has  erred  on  the  side  of  excessive  length. 
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Ib  truth,  the  events  of  that  sbgle  campaign 
exceeded  in  interest  and  importance  those  of 
maov  entire  pacific  reigns.  His  account  of  the 
battle  of  Wagram,  in  particular,  and  the  match- 
less exploit  of  throwing  the  bridge  at  Enzersdorf 
oTer  Uie  Danube  on  the  night  preceding  that 
great  erent^  amidst  the  war  of  elements  and 
Uie  loader  roar  of  artillery,  is  a  perfect  master- 
piece»  and  never,  it  may  confidently  be  aflSrm- 
ed,  will  be  surpassed  in  military  history. 
If  the  campaign  of  Wagram  has  found  a 
lg.  worthy  annalist  in  General  Pelet,  and 
Count  those  of  Austerlitz  and  Friedland  in 
^•«*'-  General  Mathieu  Dumas,  that  of  1812 
has  called  forth  the  powers  of  another  writer 
eoually  suited  to  its  aescription — Coubtt  Segub. 
Although  not  a  military  man,  but  an  officer  in 
the  Emperor^s  household,  he  was  too  jiear  head- 
quarters not  to  be  familiar  with  military  coun- 
cils^ and  his  situation  gave  him  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  secret 
springs  of  the  most  important  events.  His  dis- 
position and  turn  of  mind,  dark  and  gloomy, 
but  imaginative^  qualified  him  in  a  peculiar 
manner  to  describe  with  force  and  fidelity  the 
terrible  disasters  of  the  Moscow  can^aign,  of 
which  he  had  been  an  eye-witness.  Exaggera- 
tion was  impossible  in  such  a  case ;  the  utmost 
stretch  of  the  most  gloomy  imagination,  coupled 
with  the  highest  powers  of  pathos  and  descrip- 
tion, fell  short  of  the  horrors  of  that  dreadful 
catastrophe.  He  has,  accordingly,  by  combin- 
ing a  dramatic  account  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  councils  with  a  pictorial  description  of  the 
suffering  of  the  retreat,  produced  a  work 
which,  in  point  of  terrible  and  romantic  inter- 
est^ can  not  be  surpassed.  It  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  suspicion  that  many  of  his  speeches 
were  imaginary,  or  at  least  largely  amplified 
from  very  scanty  materials;  but  they  are  pro- 
bably not  more  so  than  those  whicn  Livy  or 
Sallust  put  into  the  mouths  of  their  chiefs. 
There  were  no  short-hand  reporters  in  attend- 
ance in  either  instance,  but  Doth  the  ancient 
and  modern  authors  have  probably  condensed 
into  one  speech  the  ideas  which  at  the  time 
were  prevalent  at  head-quarters,  and  which 
convey  a  faithful,  thoueh  perhaps  somewhat 
too  dramatic  a  picture  of  the  reasons  advanced 
for  and  against  every  measure  of  importance. 
3Iany  other  authors — in  particular,  General 
Clause witz  and  M.  Chambray — ^have  given 
narratives  of  higher  authority  and  greater  ac- 
curacy than  Segur;  but  there  is  none  who  has 
equaled  him  in  picturesque,  effect,  powers  of 
description,  and  consequent  general  popularity. 
It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Napoleon  to  have 
49.  as  his  private  secretary,  m  his  last  and 
Baron  greatest  campaigns,  an  author  who  has 
Pam.  proved  himself  adequate  to  do  full  jus- 
tice, and  in  some  instances  more  than  justice, 
to  his  merits  in  those  memorable  events.  Baron 
Faix,  though  bred  a  diplomatist,  and  neither  a 
profession^  soldier  nor  a  practiced  writer,  has 
proved  himself  equal  to  either  in  his  account 
of  the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814.  His  work 
on  these  is  invaluable  as  an  authentic,  and,  in 
general,  veracious  record  of  the  greatest  mili- 
tary events  of  which  Europe  has  ever  been  the 
theatre,  and  in  the  last  of  which  especially  the 
military  genius  of  the  Emperor,  at  length  freed 
from  the  restraint  and  the  necessities  of  diplo- 
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matte  negotiation,  shone  forth  with  unpreoe- 
dented  lustre.  The  materials  on  which  Fain 
has  constructed  his  narratives  are  for  the  most 
part  official,  and  his  narrative  of  events  to  a 
surprising  degree  correct  and  trustworthy.  If 
it  occasionally  is  tinged  by  an  excessive  admi- 
ration for,  and  desire  to  palliate  the  errors  of 
his  hero,  that  was  scarcely  avoidable  in  the 
situation  in  which  Baron  Fain  was  placed; 
and  whatever  may  bo  said  of  sycophancy  to 
prosperous,  all  mankind  must  respect  fidelity 
to  fallen  greatness. 

If  the  military  histories  of  France,  which  ap- 
peared in  such  multitudes,  and  were 
distinguished  by  such  ability,  dur-  ^ho  memoirs 
ing  the  Restoration,  is  a  striking  orPrance  dor- 
proof  how  strongly,  by  the  events  }"«  ^h«  Rvro- 
of  the  Empire,  the  public  mind  in  *'"*°"- 
that  country  had  been  turned  to  warlike  achieve^ 
ments,  the  still  greater  crowd  of  memoirs  which 
issued  from  the  press  during  the  same  period  is 
a  yet  stronger  proof  how  violently  the  passions 
of  the  people  had  been  excited  by  the  mournful 
catastrophes  of  the  Revolution,  and  how  insati- 
able was  the  thirst  which  all  classes  felt  for  the 
fullest  details  of  all  its  tragedies.  It  seemed 
impossible  to  satisfy  this  craving.  Volume 
after  volume,  work  after  work  appeared,  and 
almost  all  were  bought  up  and  read  with  the 
utmost  avidity.  Those  which  had  any  preten- 
sions to  authenticity  were  eminently  success- 
ful; others,  in  the  outset  at  least,  not  less  so, 
which  were  soon  discovered  to  have  the  signet- 
mark  of  forgery  stamped  upon  them.  Tlie  lat- 
ter were  often  the  most  ably  written  and  inter- 
esting— a  circumstance  which  is  easily  explain- 
ed, when  it  is  recollected  that  the  great  thirst 
for  works  of  this  description  necessarily  led  to 
extensive  attempts  at  imitation,  and  that  the 
profits  attending  the  most  successful  created 
quite  a  profession  of  literary  men,  who  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  papers  of  some  remarkable  polit- 
ical character,  and  from  the  materials  thus  ob- 
tained reared  up  a  voluminous  work,  which 
they  dignified  with  the  title  of  his  own  memoirs. 
The  authorship  of  many  of  the  most  valuable 
of  these  was  from  the  beginning  known  in  the 
literary  circles  of  Paris;  as  the  Jfemoires  cTun 
Homme  cTMat,  which  is  a  most  authentic  and 
important  work,  is  known  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  M.  d'AUonville  from  the  papers  of 
iMnce  Ilardenberff ;  and  the  Memoirs  of  FouchS, 
by  M.  Alphonse  Beauchamp,  from  the  papers 
of  that  arch-traitor.  But  independent  of  these 
compilations,  many  of  which  are  most  valuable 
works,  there  are  several  memoirs  by  eminent 
persons  of  undoubted  authenticity,  which  de- 
serve to  be  noticed,  as  well  from  their  intrinsic 
merit  as  from  the  talent  and  opportunities  of 
knowledge  which  their  authors  enjoyed. 

At  the  head  of  these  must  be  placed  M.  Bour- 
RiEMNB,  private  secretary  to  Napo- 
leon during  the  eventful  period  of  sourrienne. 
the  Consulate  and  the  first  year  of 
the  Empire,  and  himself  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
discrimination  and  talent  His  work  is  of 
great  value,  as  containing  an  account  of  the 
conversations  and  habits  of  Napoleon  during 
the  eventful  period  of  the  Consulate  and  the 
first  year  of  tne  Empire;  and  although  he  ap- 
pears to  have  become  afterward  involved  in 
some  pecuniary  transactions,  which  led  to  his 
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losing  his  sitnation,  and  beingBent  to  a  distant 
but  lucrative  banishment  at  Hamburg,  yet  his 
disgrace  does  not  appear  to  have  rendered  him 
insensible  to  the  merits  of  his  early  patron,  or 
preyented  him  frdm  giving  a  most  interesting 
and  faithful  account  of  the  years  when  he  acted 
as  his  private  secretary.  His  style  is  simple, 
clear,  and  unambitious;  and  the  genuineness 
of  the  words  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
his  imperial  master  may  in  general  be  tested 
by  the  superiority  of  the  ability  which  they  in- 
dicate to  that  shown  in  those  which  he  ascribes 
to  himselfl 

The  DuoHESS  of  Abkantes  is  another  writer 
^2  of  memoirs,  whose  peculiar  situation 
The  Dueh-  ftnd  opportunities  gave  her  advant- 
easofAb-  ages  of  no  ordinary  kind  in  deline- 
nntes.  ating  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
preat  hero,  as  well  as  in  observing  and  describ- 
mg  the  manners  of  the  age  in  which  she  lived. 
She  had  one  ^eat  advantage  over  Bourrienne 
— she  was  intimate  with  the  Emperor  before  he 
became  ^reat,  and  recounts  the  days  when  he 
came,  with  unblacked  boots  and  without  the 
costly  luxury  of  gloves,  to  the  Rue  Vivienneto 
visit  her  mother,  of  whom  he  was  enamored, 
and  when  in  one  morning  he  proposed  himself 
for  that  lady,  and  his  brother  Joseph  and  sister 
Pauline  for  her  daughter  and  son.  She  traces 
his  career  from  these  youthful  days  till  the  pe- 
riod of  his  coronation,  when,  as  she  herself  says, 
he  "  gave  her  a  look  of  intolerable  intelligence^  as 
he  put  the  crown  on  his  head,"  and  thence  till  he 
took  his  melancholy  way  to  St  Helena.  Nor  are 
the  memoirs  of  the  gay  and  lively  duchess  con- 
fined to  the  details  and  pomp  of  the  imperial 
court;  she  passes  also  in  review  the  leading 
characters  and  events  of  the  Consulate  and  the 
Empire,  and  gives  a  vast  number  of  graphic 
sketches  and  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  illus- 
trious men  who  then  bore  the  fortunes  of  France 
on  the  points  of  their  swords.  A  true  woman, 
she  is  by  no  means  unmindful  of  those  lighter 
topics  which  more  immediately  concern  her  sex; 
her  memory  is  as  distinct  for  a  ball-dress  or  a 
cashmere  snawl,  as  for  the  words  of  a  hero  or 
the^  measures  of  a  government ;  and  when  the 
antiquarian  painter  comes  to  portray  in  after 
times  the  scenes  which  occurred  during  the 
Revolution,  the  Consulate,  and  Empire,  he  will 
find  ample  materials  for  the  costumes  both  of 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  her  animated  paces. 
Pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  the  loss  of  her 
husbaud*s  appanage  by  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
unhappily  rendered  it  necessary  for  her  to  write 
for  bread  in  her  later  years,  and  have  lessened 
her  reputation  by  spreading  it  over  too  wide  a 
surface ;  but  her  earlier  writings  are  deserving 
of  a  lasting  place  in  French  literature,  and  will 
always  be  referred  to  with  interest,  as  well  from 
the  importance  of  the  events  and  characters  to 
which  they  relate,  >as  from  the  discrimination 
and  talent  with  which  the  port-raits  Are  drawn. 

So  great  is  the  crowd  of  writers  who  have 
devoted  the  leisure  of  thei^  later 
Cha^u-  y®*"  \^  recording  for  the  benefit  of 
briand  and  posterity  the  reminiscences  of  the  Rev- 
Lamartine  olution  and  the  Empire,  that  they 
;?^jjj^  would  alone  fill  the  shelves  of  an  ex- 
tensive library ;  and  few  even  of  the 
largest  collections  either  in  France  or  elsewhere 
contain  a  complete  assortment  of  them.     But 


there  are  two  writers  of  memoirs  whose  works 
will  ever  stand  forth  in  bright  relief^  as  -well 
from  the  celebrity  of  their  authors'  names  as 
the  genius  displayed  in  the  works  themselves, 
and  the  eloquence  with  which  they  are  written! 
These  are  Ghateaubhiand  and  Lakabtins.  The 
character  and  beauties  of  these  two  illustrious 
writers  appear  in  every  page  of  their  volumm- 
ous  personal  memoirs,  and  unfortunately  their 
failings  and  weaknesses  are  equally  coDspicu- 
ous.  In  the  twelve  volumes  which  record  the 
eventful  career  of  the  former  is  to  be  seen  the 
ardent  and  yet  melancholy  cast  of  his  disposi- 
tion, the  conflict  of  thought  when  the  associa- 
tions of  the  past  were  perpetually  at  war  vith 
the  realities  of  the  present,  and  the  working  of 
a  mind  fraught  at  once  with  the  devotions  of 
the  olden  time,  the  necessities  of  surrounding 
circumstances, ,  and  the  aspirations  of  modem 
Liberalism.  Advanced  years,  in  those  fascina- 
ting pages,  have  sometimes  diminished  his  ac- 
curacy, but  never  clouded  his  genius  or  chilled 
his  eloquence ;  and  the  records  of  a  life  in  which 
the  fervor  and  enthusiasm  of  youth  were  pre- 
served to  the  verge  of  the  grave,  resemble 
rather  the  pages  of  a  romance  than  the  events 
of  reality.  Lamar  tine's  fragments  of  memoin 
in  his  CofifesHonSy  Raphael^  and  Revdvtum  of 
1848,  are  equally  characteristic  of  his  genius 
and  disposition,  at  once  ardent  and  reflecting, 
enthusiastic  and  visionary,  chivalrous  and  free- 
thinking,  humane  and  philosophic,  imaginative 
and  pictorial.  As  in  his  historical  works  he 
narrates  real  events  in  so  dramatic  and  exagge- 
rated a  style  that  they  often  pass  for  fiction,  so, 
in  relating  personal  aaventures,  he  clothes  them 
in  such  brilliant  colors  that  no  one  can  believe 
that  they  are  aught  but  the  creations  of  his  ex- 
cited imagination,  although  as  such  they  can 
not  be  read  without  the  deepest  interest  Un- 
fortunately, in  both  these  'great  writers^  the 
weaknesses  of  a  little  stand  forth  in  bright  light 
beside  the  elevation  of  a  lofty  mind;  and  the 
vanity  they  display  in  relating  the  passa^^  of 
their  eventful  lives,  especially  with  the  fair  sex, 
is  so  extreme,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  so  con- 
temptible, that  it  would  be  the  subject  of  seri- 
ous regret  if  experience  had  not  convinced  every 
person  acquainted  with  French  literature  that 
it  is  the  prevailing  foible  of  the  nation,  which 
is  particularly  conspicuous  in  its  literary  men, 
and  that  the  endurance  of  it  is  the  price  we  pay 
for  the  pleasure  derived  from  their  genius  and 
eloquence. 

Tne  reaction  of  the  human  mind  against  the 
infidelity  and  sins  of  the  Revolution 
nowhere  more  clearly  appears  than  in  qJ^ 
the  writings  of  Cousin.  This  very 
eminent  man  is  too  philosophic  and  clear-sight- 
ed not  to  see  that  religion  is  the  great  element 
which  holds  society  together,  and  that,  without 
its  influence,  all  attempts  either  at  individual 
or  social  amelioration  must  prove  altogether 
nugatory ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  too  in- 
dependent in  thought  to  submit  to  the  dictation 
of  Jesuits,  or  yield  to  the  grasping  ambition  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  He  has  not  chosen  the 
only  ]^ath  which  can  safely  lead  through  these 
opposite  difi&culties,  which  is  the  simple  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel,  as  they  are  taught  in  the 
Protestant  church ;  and  in  consequence  he  has 
fallen,  in  matters  of  faith,  into  a  sort  of  dreary 
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rationalism,  which  may  be  verv  veil  for  phi- 
losophers, but  never  can  be  either  popular  or 
UBefol  with  the  great  body  of  manKind.  Yet 
while  all  must  lament  in  Cousin  the  absence  of 
a  simple  and  determinate  fsith,  which  can  be 
embraced  by  and  influence  the  migority  of 
mankind,  yet  justice  e<][ually  requires  that  a 
due  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  great  service 
he  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  religion,  by 
proclaiming  the  eternal  truth,  that  education, 
if  rested  on  any  other  basis,  is  likely  to  prove 
hurtful  rather  than  beneficial,  and  illustrating 
this  position  with  equal  industry  and  ability 
by  an  examination  of  the  institutions  for  the 
instruction  of  tiie  people  which  have  been  es- 
tablished in  the  principal  European  monarchies 
M.  Lamen'ais,  with  equal  sincerity  of  princi- 
ple, is  more  distinguished  by  gen- 
ii L^enais.  ^^  *^  ^**  writings,  and  has  struck 
out  more  originaland  forcible  ideas 
for  the  instruction  of  mankind.  His  influence 
and  the  fame  of  his  works  have  been  propor- 
tionally greater.  A  sincere  Catholic,  he  has  all 
the  warmth  of  a  true  believer,  and  sees  in  the 
events  around  him  manifestations  only  of  the 
Divine  jud^ients  on  mankind,  and  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  influence  of  the  Romish  faith  the 
only  guarantee  for  the  virtue  or  happiness  of 
the  specie&  Yet  has  he  not  succeeaed,  by  all 
his  devotion,  in  securing  the  approbation  of  the 
Papal  government;  they  have  the  jealousy  of 
him  which  Louis  had  of  Chateaubriand,  which 
power  scarce  ever  fails  to  have  of  genius.  His 
style  is  sometimes  obscure,  his  ideas  abstract, 
his  inferences  strained;  but. there  is  no  author 
of  the  present  age  who  has  seen  deeper  into 
futurity,  or  in  whose  writings  a  greater  num- 
ber ofprofound  and  original  thoughts  are  to 
be  found.  His  work  on  the  human  mind,  in 
three  volumes,  is  to  the  reflecting  student  a 
perfect  fund  of  reflection ;  and,  what  is  the  de- 
cisive mark  of  a  creative  mind,  it  suggests  even 
more  than  it  teaches — it  starts  ideas  rather  than 
elaborates  them.  The  Protestant  reader,  ac- 
customed to  the  calm  discussion  on  religious 
subjects  to  which  he  has  been  habituated  in  his 
own  country,  is  often  startled  by  the  intensity 
of  his  ideas,  and  the  vehemence  of  the  language 
in  which  they  are  conveyed ;  but  a  ready  excuse 
for  that  failing  may  be  found  in  the  reflection, 
that  in  the  moral,  not  less  than  the  material 
world,  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  op- 
posite, and  that  if  the  fanaticism  of  irreligion 
IS  ever  to  be  successfally  combated,  it  must  be, 
not  by  the  calmness  of  philosophy,  but  the  fer- 
vor of  devotion. 
A  striking  proof  how  great  is  the  ascendant 
50,  which  intellectual  power  has  now  ac- 
M.  yuie-  quired  in  France,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
"**"*-  ,  fact  that  a  great  proportion  of  her 
cabinet  ministers  are  Uterary  men.  M.  Yille- 
UAiN  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these, 
and  lie  has  produced  several  works,  which  will 
stand  the  test  of  general  admiration  long  after 
his  official  career  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion has  passed  into  oblivion.  His  History  of 
the  Literature  of  France  during  the  Eighteenth 
C^iUury  is  a  pleasing  and  just  survey  of  a  sub- 
ject of  great  and  lasting  interest,  but  which  it 
IS  extremely  diflicult  to  treat  in  an  agreeable 
manner,  llie  difficulty  consists  in  the  multi- 
tude of  authors  who  require  to  be  noticed,  when 


only  a  few  of  them  hove  acquired  any  lasting 
reputation,  and  the  embarrassment  arising  from 
a  mere  enumeration  of  names,  when  the  spirit 
which  animated  them  has  been  lost  in  the  rev- 
olution of  i^es.  Like  the  painter  of  a  great 
historical  piece,  the  author  runs  the  risk  of 
being  buried  under  the  multitude  of  his  own 
figures.  Strict  attention  to  chiar-oscuro,  and 
great  massing  of  light  and  shade,  can  alone  sur- 
mount the  difficulty.  If  a  bright  light  is  thrown 
upon  one-tenth  of  the  figures  in  the  piece,  it  is 
enough,  and  often  more  than  enough.  M.  Yille- 
main  has  not  altogether  avoided  the  error  of 
being  too  prolix  in  the  enumeration  of  obscure 
and  forgotten  authors ;  but  at  least  he  has  done 
so  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  most  of  his  pre* 
decessors.  I&s  criticisms  on  the  theatre  are  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  attention,  and  he  evinces  a 
generous  enthusiasm  in  his  admiration  for  the 
beauties  of  Shakspeare,  without  being  blind- 
ed to  the  many  faults  of  that  wondernil  man. 
On  the  subject  of  education,  and  the  incalcula- 
ble influence  of  the  spread  of  knowledge,  both 
upon  the  national  fortunes  and  individual  hap- 
piness, his  views  are  equally  just  and  enlighten- 
ed, and  point  him  out  as  Uie  fitting  person  to 
be  minister  of  public  instruction  in  a  country 
where  so  much  still  remains  to  be  done  to  il- 
luminate the  general  mind. 

If  any  proof  were  required  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  task  which  M.  YiUemain  has  un-  57, 
dertaken  in  giving  a  history  of  litera-  M.  Gin- 
ture,  and  of  the  skill  with  which  he  S^^i^^* 
has  surmounted  it,  it  would  be  found  in  the 
great  work  of  M.  Gingueu^.  T^tX  his  elabor- 
ate History  of  Italian  \Literature  is  a  very  great 
addition  to  our  literary  treasures,  probably 
none  will  be  found  to  dispute ;  and  the  general 
sense  of  its  value  has  been  evinced  in  the  liber- 
al manner  in  which  subsequent  compilers^  with- 
out acknowledging  it,  have  availed  themselves 
of  his  labors.  But  valuable  as  it  is,  and  teem- 
ing with  the  stores  of  erudition  as  well  as  the 
delicacy  of  taste,  his  work  will  never  be  gener- 
ally read ;  it  is  an  encyclopsedia^  not  a  book — 
a  aictionary  rather  than  a  history.  Few  wiU 
follow  the  example  of  the  author,  and  go  pa- 
tiently through  all  the  eleven  volumes.  The 
fault  consists,  not  in  the  details,  but  in  the  gen- 
eral conception;  not  in  the  finishing  of  each 
individual  figure,  but  in  the  want  of  mezzotinto 
to  throw  the  great  majority  of  them  into  fitting 
and  becoming  shade,  so  as  to  give  sufficient  re- 
lief and  effect  to  the  principal  figurea  It  is 
true,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  do  this;  it  is  the 
great  difficulty  with  which  the  political  or 
military,  as  well  as  the  literary  historian  has 
to  contend;  and  it  Is  the  one  on  which  the 
greatest  number  of  considerable  contemporary 
reputations  have  been  shipwrecked.  But  it  is 
not  insurmountable;  and  in  history,  not  less 
than  in  painting,  the  palm  of  immortality  is 
reserved  for  him  who  has  mastered  it 

If  Ginguen6  is  in  a  manner  buried  under  the 
stores  of  his  own  learning,  and  al-        ^ 
ready  forgotten,  except  as  a  store-  m.  de  Toe- 
house  of  erudition,  even  in  his.  own  quevillo: 
country,  the  same  charge  of  want  ^Jj^lT** 
of  generalization  can  not  be  made 
against  the  great  political  philosopher  in  France 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  M.  de  Tocquevixxe. 
His  fault  is  just  the  reverse  of  Ginguen6's;  it 
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is  not  tiiat  he  generalizes  too  littlep  but  that  he 

Stnerallzes  too  toon.  No  maii,  since  the  days  of 
ontesquieu,  has  equaled  him  in  the  depth  of 
the  riews  which  he  has  fonned  of  the  vorkinff 
of  republican  institutions^  or  the  principal 
dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  them.  His 
Democracy  in  America,  especially  the  two  first 
Tolumes  of  it,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  same  rank 
with  the  Ditcorsi  of  Machiayel,  the  Etaayt  of 
Bacon,  or  the  Decadence  de  Rome  of  Montes- 
quieu. Reflection,  and  frequent  study  of  that 
admirable  work,  have  confirmed  the  author  in 
this  opinion,  expressed  on  its  first  api)earance 
1  m  k  fi^eii  years  ago.*  "With  inimitable 
wSSS'  '*^^»  *^°*®  o&ervation,  and  deep 
Magazine ;  thought,  he  has  traced  the  working 
Alison's  of  republican  institutions  on  the 
EMsys,  lU.  Q|.]jgp  gijg  of  tjj^  Atlantic,  and  to 

him  we  owe  the  profound  observa- 
tion, which  every  day's  experieoce  is  more 
completely  verifying,  that  the  great  dancer  of 
republican  government  is  not  its  weakness, 
but  its  tremendous  strength.  When  monarchy 
or  aristocracy  are  contending  with  democracy, 
the  government  is  often  weak ;  but  that  is  not 
because  their  opponent  is  feeble,  but  because 
he  is  strong.  When  the  victory  has  been  gain- 
ed, this  at  once  appears ;  no  power  capable  of 
making  any  resistance  remains,  and  intellect 
and  genius,  property  and  int^lliffence,  thought 
and  action,  are  aliJce  prostrated  beneath  the 
hooJb  of  numbers,  ffuided,  it  is  true,  by  a  sec- 
tion of  the  thoughuul  few,  but  they  are  in  gen- 
eral the  most  unscrupulous  and  dfangerous  of 
the  community. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  great  fault  of  M.  de 

Tocqueville  is,  not  that  he  has  gen- 
HlBOTora.  ^w^^**®^  ^^'^  little,  but  that  he  has 

generalised  too  soon.  He  has  forgot- 
ten that  action  and  reaction  are  the  law  of  na- 
ture, not  less  in  the  moral  than  in  the  material 
world.  He  would  do  well  to  remember  the  in- 
scription engraved  on  a  ring,  presented  by  the 
Eastern  saee  to  the  sultan:  *' And  this  too  shall 
pass  away.  Impressed,  at  the  time  when  his 
great  work  was  written,  with  the  ceaseless  pro- 
gress of  the  democratic  principle  in  France,  and 
Its  complete  triumph  in  Amenca,  he  has  forgot- 
ten that  the  greatest  effort  of  mind  is  to  make 
the  **  past  the  distant,  and  the  future  predomi- 
nate over  the  present  He  has  seriously  stated 
it  as  his  deliberate  conviction,  that  there  is  an 
evident  and  ceaseless  progress  both  in  Europe 
and  America  toward  democratic  institutions; 
that  this  progress  is  universal  and  irresistible, 
and  that,  for  eood  or  for  evil,  republicanism  is 
the  destiny  of  mankind  in  both  hemispheres. 
What  a  commentary  on  this  opinion  does  the 
government  of  France,  under  the  presidence  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  the  joyful  acquiescence  of 
seven  millions  of  Frenchmen  in  his  rule,  afford 
on  this  prediction  1  Such  ever  has  been,  and 
ever  will  be,  the  fate  of  the  prophecies  of  even 
the  greatest  political  philosophers,  who  fix 
their  eyes  only  on  the  strength  of  the  current 
in  which  they  are  immersei^  and  forget  that, 
when  the  strength «of  that  current  becomes  dan- 
gerous to  human  happiness,  there  is  an  under- 
current provided  b^  nature  to  correct  its  errors, 
and  prove  an  antidote  to  its  poison.  That 
under-current  is  always  put  in  motion  by  the 
lessons  of  experience,  which  point  as  clearly,  in 


the  long  nm,  to  the  institutions  suited  to  the 
human  mind,  and  conducive  to  general  felicity, 
as  the  passions  of  the  human  heart  do  to  those 
which  are  fair  and  temptine  in  the  outset,  but 
utter  ruin  when  firmly  est&lished.  We  mu«t 
not  be  misled  in  this  matter  by  the  example  of 
America— democracy  is  there  triumphant,  and 
has  been  hitherto  successful,  because  it  is  suitr 
able  to  the  physical  circumstances  of  its  inhab- 
itants, and  requisite  for  their  expansion.  It  is 
the  great  moving  power  of  artificial  society, 
the  expansive  ibrce  which  impels  civilized  man 
into  the  wilderness  of  nature.  When  the  work 
is  done,  and  the  Transatlantic  wilds  inhabited, 
the  experience  of  man  will  cast  it  aside,  as  it 
has  already  done  in  the  old  and  peopled  realm 
of  Francei 

If  the  literature  of  France,  during  the  eight- 
eenth century,  may  justly  pride  itself 
on  the  compositions  of  Buflfon,  that  of  q^^^ 
the  nineteenth  is  equally  distinguished 
by  the  writings  of  Cirvnca,  by  far  the  first  of  the 
inquirers  into  the  pristine  order  of  creation. 
Passing  over  the  external  surface  of  the  crust 
of  the  planet  which  we  inhabit,  disregarding 
the  species  of  man  and  animals  which  are  now 
to  be  found  upon  it,  he  has  dived  into  the  re- 
cesses of  nature,  and  discovered  in  the  organic 
remains  which  lie  imbedded  in  the  strata  of 
which  the  earth  is  composed,  materials  both  to 
determine  with  perfect  accuracy  the  form  and 
habits  of  the  animals  or  reptiles  of  which  they 
are  the  skeletons,  and  the  order  of  the  succes- 
sive periods  in  which  they  were  created,  and 
flourished  upon  the  earth.  There  is  no  subject 
of  human  thought  more  fascinating,  or  fraught 
with  more  important  and  decisive  proofs  of  tlie 
wisdom  of  God  in  the  works  of  crestion.  It 
unfolds  the  wonderful  truth,  that  the  crust  of 
the  globe  we  inhabit  has  been  formed  by  suc- 
cessive stages,  and  at  lon^^  intervals  of  time; 
and  that  the  different  species  of  animals  which 
successively  inhabited  it  were  adapted,  in  their 
form,  habits,  powers,  and  instincts,  to  the  differ- 
ent elements  in  which  they  were  placed,  and 
the  varying  physical  circumstances  of  the  globe 
in  its  successive  stages  of  creation.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  subject  of  human  contemplation 
which  so  decisively  demonstrates  the  ceaseless 
agency  and  wisdom  of  the  great  Creator  of  in- 
animate and  animated  nature,  for  it  tells  us  not 
of  one,  but  many  tueceeeive  creations,  and  the 
progressive  appearance  and  extinction  in  differ- 
ent strata  still  existing,  and  lying  above  each 
other,  of  different  species  of  animals,  each 
adapted  with  infinite  wisdom  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  stratum  on  the  surface  of  which 
its  existence  was  passed. 

Akin  to  Cuvier  in  the  extent  of  his  physical 
knowledge  and  his  insatiable  thirst 
for  information  on  the  works  of  nature,  ij„^{ji,idt 
Humboldt  has  in  his  researches  em- 
braced a  still  wider,  and  to  most  readers  a  more 
interesting  sphere.  Though  a  German  by  birth 
and  later  residence,  and  the  brother  of  tfie  able 
and  celebrated  Prussian  diplomatist,  he  belon^rs 
to  the  Parisian  school  of  naturalists,  and  his 
principal  works,  published  at  Paris  and  in  the 
French  language,  naturally  associate  his  name 
with  the  illustrious  men  of  that  country  in  the 
days  of  its  glory.  lie  may  without  hopitatioii 
be  pronounced  to  be  the  greatest  scientific  i  r;.Y- 
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eler  which  the  world  has  ever  prodnoed.  His 
mind  has  been  cast  in  a  very  singular  mould, 
bat  one  which,  when  employed  by  the  Creator, 
prodaoes  the  most  elaborate  and  valoable  intel- 
feetaal  result  He  is  at  once  scientifio  and  pic- 
toriaU  accurate  and  discursive,  philosophic  and 
imaginative.  He  possesses  that  decided  turn 
for  analogy,  and  tracing  out  general  conclusions, 
which  is  tne  distinctive  m^rk  of  genius ;  while 
at  the  same  time  he  is  not  less  imbued  with  the 
cautious  spirit  and  minute  attention  to  details, 
which  in  physical  not  less  than  political  science 
is  the  only  secure  foundation  for  the  diBcovery 
of  truth.  If  we  read  his  descriptions  of  thepeaK 
of  Teneriffeb  the  stages  of  the  Andes,  the  snores 
of  the  Orinoco,  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
or  the  falls  of  the  Missouri,  he  appears  one  of 
the  greatest  painters  of  nature  that  ever  existed. 
If  we  trace  his  footsteps  alone  the  swamps 
of  the  Amazon,  the  forests  of  Brazil,  or  the 
snows  of  the  Cordilleras,  he  seems  one  of  the 
most  intrepid  and  indeftttiffable  of  travelers 
that  ever  sprung  even  from  the  race  of  Japhet 
If  we  roam  with  him  in  Gotmot  through  the 
realms  of  nature,  and  the  varied  and  boundless 
works  of  its  Creator,  he  appears  one  of  the  most 
profound  and  far-seeing  of  philosophers.  His 
mind  affords  a  striking  proof  tiiat^  though  rarely 
united,  the  imaginative  are  not  inconsistent 
with  Uie  seientilc  qualities,  and  that  it  is  in 
the  combination  of  the  two  that  the  greatest 
strength  and  beauty  as  well  as  power  of  intel- 
lectual creation  are  to  be  found. 

Above  all,  this  great  traveler  and  naturalist 
^  was  imbued  with  the  ardent  spirit,  the 
His  lade-  feu  taeri,  which  incessantly  pants 
fttifakle  after  great  achievements,  ana  deems 
*»**'«y-  the  labor  of  a  lifetime  a  light  price  to 
pay  for  its  renown.  This  ruling  disposition  ap- 
pears in  the  ardor  and  impassioned  doquence 
of  his  style  in  some  passages  in  his  writings, 
not  less  than  the  painful  research  and  minute 
investigation  in  others.  The  same  ardent  feel- 
inss  had  inspired  the  one  and  sustained  the 
other.  As  this  mental  quality  is  the  one  of  all 
others  most  inconceivable  to  ordinary  men,  so 
it  is  the  distioffuishinff  mark  of  those  few  minds 
to  which  Providence  has  assiffned  the  doine  of 
great  things  in  the  world.  It  is  the  true  iree- 
masonry  of  heroism.  We  see  it  in  Napoleon, 
we  see  it  in  Nelson,  we  see  it  in  Schiller,  we 
see  it  in  Chateaubriand,  we  see  it  in  Humboldt 
This  disposition  is  evinced  idike  in  peace  and 
in  war ;  m  the  council  of  kioffs  as  in  the  tented 
field;  in  the  researches  of  we  philosopher  as 
in  the  burning  thoughts  of  the  poet  It  is  in 
the  combination  of  this  ardent  temperament 
with  the  patience  and  perseverance  indispensa- 
ble for  great  achievement,  that  the  only  sure 
foundation  of  great  and  lasting  success  or  fame 
is  to  be  found. 

The  French  are  not  a  poetical  nation.  The 
03  clearest  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
Poeur'tlielr  tiie  fsct,  that  in  an  acre  of  such  va- 
line in  ried  and  intellectual  effort  as  that  of 
France.  ^^^  Restoration,  poetry  was  far  from 
being  cultivated  with  success.  Two  poets  only, 
during  the  whole  period,  have  attained  any 
note,  and  they  were  Delille  and  B^ranger.  A 
consideration  of  this  fact,  and  a  comparison  of 
it  with  the  corresponding  period  of  literature 
in  England  and  Germany,  may  perhaps  lead  to 


the  conclusion  that^  although  great  poetic  talent^ 
as  in  the  case  of  Milton,  sometimes  signalizes 
the  rise  of  freedom,  yet  the  full  development 
of  popular  institutions  is  unfavorable  to  its  con- 
tinued flourishing;  and  that^  when  fame  and 
fortune^  attend  the  efforts  of  oratory  or  prose 
composition,  from  their  influence  on  pubhc  as> 
semblies,  the  temple  of  the  muses  is  apt  to  be 
ncjglected.  Certainly  it  is  fi^m  no  want  of  po* 
etical  disposition  that  there  has  been,  since  the 
rise  of  free  institutions^  so  littie  real  poetry  in 
France ;  their  prose  writers  often  evince  its  fire. 
But  the  discussions  of  the  forum  have  proved 
more  attractive  than  the  charms  of  imagination^ 
and  the  disquisitions  of  the  journalist  more  prof- 
itable than  the  fancy  of  the  dramatist,  and 
thence  the  decline  of  poetry  in  France. 

The  Abbs  Deullb  nas  considerable  merit  aa 
a  poet ;  but  he  belones  to  a  school  04. 
which  is  now  well-mgh  extinct  in  TbeAbM 
France.  The  Jardint  and  L'Homme  I>«UU^ 
de9  Cffutmps,  as  well  as  L^Jmoffinatum,  contain 
many  beautiful  lines  and  much  amiable  thought; 
but  they  are  neither  the  lines  nor  the  thoughts 
which  suit  the  taste  of  the  age,  and  thence  they 
are  already  well-nigh  forgotten.  Formed  on 
the  model  of  the  Otorgiet  and  Thomson's  Sea- 
90M^  they  are  couched,  like  Comeille's  dramas, 
in  stately  Alexandrine  verses,  and  paint  often 
with  beauty  the  repose  and  happiness  of  rural 
lifcL  But  such  pictures  were  not  suited  to  the 
temper  of  the  age ;  they  wanted  the  fire  and 
animation  desir^  by  a  generation  which  had 
experienced  the  throes^  and  been  stirred  by  the 
passions  of  the  Revolution.  Delille,  like  many 
other  writers,  lived  too  late  for  his  reputation; 
he  was  formed  by  one  age,  and  appeared  in 
another.  Unfortunately,  too,  that  other  was 
tiie  age  which  had  passed  away,  not  that  which 
was  approaching ;  and  thence  the  decline  of  his . 
reputation  to  an  extent  by  no  means  warranted 
by  his  real  merits. 

If  Delille  failed  because  he  was  not  the  man 
of  the  age,  Bshanoxk  has  succeeded 
because  he  was.  Never  did  literature  ^^MgBi 
more  thoroughly  embody  the  feelings  ""*^* 
of  a  party,  than  his  lyrical  pieces  did  those  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  nrance  during  the  Restora- 
tion. Profound  hatred  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
idolatrous  worship  of  Napoleon,  vain  aspirations 
after  the  glories  of  the  Empire,  breathe  in  every 
page.  Tnence  in  a  great  measure  undoubtedly 
their  signal  and  remarkable  success.  But  it  would 
be  unjust  to  ascribe  that  success  entirely  to  their 
coincidence  with  the  spirit  of  a  large  party  in 
society.  Their  intrinsic  merit  is  great  and  ob- 
vious. Stranger  is  imbued  with  the  very  soul 
of  lyrical  poetry ;  some  of  his  best  odes  will 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  most  perfect  of 
other  countries,  and  are  beyond  all  doubt  the 
finest  in  that  species  of  poetry  of  which  French 
literature  can  boast  Like  Campbell,  Schiller, 
and  Freiliffrath,  they  contain  the  ideas  of  an 
ardent  and  heated  generation,  reflected  back 
from  an  imaginative  and  poetical  inind.  There 
is  doubtiess  much  illusion  and  inany  false  de- 
ductions in  them:  but  exaggeration  is  the  soul 
of  lyric  poetry;  and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so,  for 
there  is  so  much  in  life  to  render  the  mind  pro- 
saic, and  extinguish  the  finer  and  more  generous 
S3^pathies,  that  if  poetry  did  not  intervene  to 
reawaken  them,  they  would  be  speedily  buried 
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under  the  weight  of  selfish  desires  aad  ordinaiy 
interests. 

AlriTi  to  B^ranger  in  ]>rinciple  and  idea, 
eo.  though  he  wrote  in  prose  instead  of 
P«ul*  verse,  Paul  Coubier  aesenres  a  place 
Cmuitr.  in  the  historical  gallery  of  French  liter- 
ature, if  not  from  tbe  taste  of  his  lansnage  or 
the  delicacj^  of  his  feeling,  at  least  from  the 
energy  of  his  thoughts  and  the  raciness  of  his 
expressions.  He  is  the  exponent  of  the  thoughts 
of  that  numerous  class  in  France  who  had  pro- 
fited by  the  troubles^  or  been  enriched  by  the 
spoils  of  the  Reyolution ;  and  who,  amidst  the 
public  disasters,  had  taken  root  in  the  soil  with 
a  strength  which  could  never  after  be  shaken. 
He  was  the  orator,  as  Burns  had  been  the  poet, 
of  the  peasants;  but  he  had  not  the  refined 
mind  or  loftj  aspirations  of  the  Scotch  plow- 
man— his  mmd  was  cast  in  a  rougher  mould, 
and  composed  of  coarser  materials.  But  he 
was  not  on  that  account  the  less  effective  with 
the  class  for  which  he  wrote ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  the  more  so.  He  was  the  O'Connell  of  the 
Revolutionary  proprietors;  and,  like  him,  his 
infiuenee  and  reputation,  immense  with  a  party 
during  his  lifetmie,  has  declined,  until  it  has 
become  almost  extinct  since  his  death.  There 
is  no  security  for  lasting  fame,  either  in  politics 
or  literature,  but  in  the  espousing  of  interests 
of  great  and  lasting  concern  to  mankind,  or  in 
the  spread  of  sentiments  which  shall  perma- 
nently float  down  the  stream,  from  their  buoy- 
ant <]^ualities  and  elevating  tendency. 
It  IS  very  remarkable,  and  singidarly  eharae- 
Q7  teristic  of  the  degradation  of  popular 
Decyneof  taste  which  the  Revolution  has  in- 
the  drama  duced  in  fVance,  that  the  era  of  the 
In  France.  Restoration  hasnotproducedonemreat 
dramatic  poet  Dramatic  ptecet,  indeed,  have 
.  appeared  m  overflowing  multitude,  and  many 
of  them  have  enjoyed  a  brilliant  reputation  on 
the  stage.  But  it  has  always  been  as  short- 
lived as  it  was  extensive ;  and  if  we  would  find 
the  masters  of  the  French  drama,  we  must  still 
revert  to  the  writers  of  the  ase  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  Louis  XY.  Comeille  and  Raoine,  Molidre 
and  Voltaire,  still  shine  in  the  upper  firmament 
in  unapproachable  splendor,  and  their  light 
<Knly  appears  the  briffhter  from  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  many  ntlling  stars  which  shoot 
athwart  the  lower  re^ons  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  numerous  dramatic  pieces  which,  since  the 
Restoration,  have  appeared  in  France,  have  no 
poetic  merit,  nor  do  tney  ever  aim  at  it  Their 
strength  consists  in  a  skillful  use  of  stage  effect, 
in  scenes  of  deep  pathos  or  breathless  interest, 
in  melodramatic  pomp  or  undisguised  licen- 
tiousness. There  is  not  one  of  the  numerous 
writers  who  have  catered  to  the  prevailing  taste 
of  thepublic  in  this  department,  who  has  earned 
a  lasting  reputation,  or  deserves  a  place  in  a 
gallery  of  historical  portraits.  This  is  a  very  re- 
markable circumstance  in  an  age  of  such  c^ener- 
al  intellectual  effort,  in  a  country  which  has 
produced  so  many  great  dramatic  writers^  and 
m  which  theatrical  representations  are  so  pas- 
sionately sought  after,  as  France.  It  has  ob- 
viously been  owing  to  some  general  and  irresist- 
ible cause ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  what  that 
cause  is. 

The  theatre  is  the  place  where  either  the 
corruption  or  elevation  of  the  pubUo  taste  tot 
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appears,  because  it  is  the  place  where  the  great- 
est number  of  all  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple are  assembled  together,  and  sue-  cauSes  of 
cess  depends  on  their  instant  decision,  the  decline 
Scientific  works  are  addressed  to  the  ofUiedrejna 
learned  few ;  the  higher  class  of  liter-  ^  ^"^•*' 
ary  productions  to  a  wider  but  still  limited  circle ; 
but  dramatic  pieces  are  brought  at  once  into 
contact  with  the  Tvhole  ranks  of  society.  In 
the  different  gradations  of  the  theatre,  every 
class  of  society  finds  its  place,  from  the  haughty 
noble  to  the  humble  artisan.  As  dramatic  fame 
and  success  depend  upon  the  immediate  filling 
of  the  house  with  spectators,  the  popularity 
of  any  pieces  which  are  brought  forward  indi- 
cates with  perfect  certainty  the  prevailing  taste 
of  the  majority  of  the  audience.  The  stately 
verses  of  CorneiUe  reflect  the  feelings  of  the 
high-born  nobles  and  proud  beauties  who  com- 
posed the  court  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  and 
filled  the  theatre  of  Versailles;  the  alternate 
pathos  and  buffoonery  of  Shakspeare,  the  min- 
gled tastes  of  the  mixed  audience  in  the  freer 
realms  of  England ;  the  sustained  elevation  and 
heroic  sentiments  of  Schiller,  the  feelings  of  the 
Fatherland  durine  the  years  of  mourning  which 
preceded  the  glorious  era  of  the  war  of  libera- 
tion. Not  less  characteristic  of  the  age  in  which 
it  appeared  than  any  which  have  preceded  it, 
the  modern  theatre  of  France  reflects  the  min- 
gled violence  and  selfishness,  corruption  and 
Bcentiousness,  thirst  for  excitement  and  desire 
of  pleasure,  which  have  been  predominant  in 
France  since  the  Revolution.  It  is  to  be  feared 
it  is  not  less  descriptive  of  the  character  of  the 
general  literature  which  is  to  succeed  it  Veluti 
tn  tpeeulum  is  the  appropriate  motto  of  the 
stage ;  but  the  mirror  not  only  reflects  the  past^ 
but  foretells  the  future ;  and  nowhere  is  the  line 
of  the  poet  more  applicable — 

"  And  coining  eventa  cast  tlieir  alhadowB  beflnre." 
The  romance  writers  of  France  since  the  Rev- 
olution evince  the  same  peculiarities  eg. 
which  have  distinguished  its  drama;  Bomance 
in  fisct^  the  latter  is  little  more  than  a  ^n*^- 
conoentration  of  the  thoughts  and  images  of  the 
former.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  account  of 
these  very  remarkable  productions,  in  which 
genius  and  licentiousness,  thought  and  levity, 
observation  and  imagination,  virtue  and  vice, 
generosity  and  selfishness,  heroism  and  egotism, 
the  past  and  the  present,  the  images  of  antiquity, 
the  passions  of  the  moment,  are  so  strangely 
blended  together.  If  the  object  of  these  high- 
ly-gifted writers  had  been  to  present^  for  future 
ages,  a  picture  of  the  chaos  of  the  human  mind 
when  torn  up  from  its  ancient  moorings,  and 
turned  adrift  upon  the  stormy  sea  of  revolution, 
they  could  not  have  done  so  in  so  effectual  a 
manner  as  by  the  composition  of  these  strange 
but  often  highly  interesting  productiona  Graph- 
ic pictures  of  ancient  manners  and  ideas,  fre- 
quent use  of  the  imagery  of  religion,  considered 
as  a  relic  of  the  olden  time,  singularly  effectiw 
on  the  opera  stage,  but  never  to  be  considered 
as  a  restraint  on  present  gratification ;  a  deep 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  especially  when 
torn  by  ito  wildest  and  most  discordant  paasions; 
glowing  pictures  of  voluptuousness  altemsteiy 
with  elevating  scenes  of  heroism ;  the  most  ten- 
der touches  of  pathos^  the  most  degrading  sets 
of  selfishness — all  that  crime  can  accumulate 
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that  is  most  detestable,  all  that  rirtne  can  pre- 
gent  that  is  most  eleyating,  alternately  employ 
their  varied  pencils.  Life  appears  to  them  nei- 
ther a  scene  of  probation,  in  which  suffering 
must  be  endured,  nor  a  period  of  enjoyment,  in 
vhich  gratification  can  securely  be  obtained; 
but  a  journey,  in  which  alternate  storms  and 
BunshiDe  are  to  be  experienced,  altogether  irre- 
Bpective  of  the  conduct  of  the  trayelers.  Their 
object  is  not,  like  the  Greek  dramatists,  to  rep- 
resent the  picture  of  a  heroic  mind  wrestling 
with  the  storms  of  fate,  nor,  like  the  best  class 
of  English  novelists,  to  record  the  final  triumph 
of  virtue  over  the  machinations  Of  wickedness. 
What  they  aim  at  is  to  paint  the  human  mind, 
stirred  by  every  passion,  yielding  to  every  se- 
duction, and  experiencing  the  alternate  trans- 
ports and  torments,  gleams  of  sunshine  and 
norrors  of  the  tempest,  consequent  on  such  a 
concession  to  the  impulses  of  wickedness. 
Victor  Hugo  is  the  first  and  most  graphic  of 

70.  this  school  of  novelists,  in  which  Dumas, 
Victor  Eugene  Sue,  and  so  many  others,  have  ac- 
Hugo.  quired  such  brilliant  contemporary  repu- 
tation. His  works  are  extremely  voluminous, 
and,  considered  as  pictures  of  the  manners  and 
ideas  of  successive  eras  of  French  history,  ex- 
tremely interesting.  The  author  of  Notre  Dame 
has  given  an  equally  graphic  account  of  many 
other  periods  of  French  story,  and  mingled  his- 
toric truth  with  all  the  interest  which  romance, 
imagination,  and  licentiousness  could  communi- 
cate to  its  pagesL  Deeply  versed  in  antiquarian 
and  histone  lore,  he  has  adorned  his  pages  with 
all  the  truthfulness  and  vivacity  which  the  de- 
lineation of  nature  and  the  representation  of 
reality  «an  alone  confer.  Unfortunately,  he  has 
mingt«d  with  it  the  unbridled  license  and  love 
of  excitement  which  the  passions  of  the  Revo- 
lution have  rendered  essential  to  present  suc- 
cess in  France.  He  has  gone  far  to  barbarize 
the  language  of  his  country;  there  is  in  his 
writings  as  great  a  chaos  of  words  as  ideas ;  and 
if  Racme  or  Molidre  were  to  rise  from  their 
graves,  they  would  find  half  the  words  unknown 
to  them.  Gibbon  has  said  with  truth,  that  a 
very  curious  and  valuable  work  might  be  writ- 
ten on  the  connection  between  words  and  things; 
nor  is  it  surprising  it  should  be  so ;  for  what  are 
words  but  the  expression  of  ideas  \  Judging  by 
this  standard,  the  Revolution  has  indeed  pro- 
duced A  new  world  of  thought  in  France ;  for 
most  certainly  it  has  all  but  created  a  new  lan- 
guage. 

Victor  Hu^*s  mind  is  essentially  picturesque 

71,  and  pictorial;  he  has  considerable  pow- 
Georg*  ers  M  the  paUietic,  but  it  is  not  his  na- 
Ssnd.  tive  bent  Very  different  is  the  case  with 
the  highly-gifted  female  writer  whose  w«rks 
appear  nnder  the  name  of  Geobob  Sand.  She 
is  endowed  with  powers  in  that  respect  which 
nevsr  were  exceeded  either  by  man  or  woman. 
She  has  all  the  strength  of  passion  which  char- 
acterizes the  former,  and  all  the  tenderness 
which  is  the  most  beautiful  feature  of  the  latter. 
Strango  phenomenon  1  that  the  exquisite  pathos 
and  romance  whieh  distinguish  her  finer  pas- 
sages and  more  perfect  works,  should  be  com- 
bined with  the  open  profligacy  and  undisguised 
licentiousness  which  are  equally  conspicuous  in 
them;  nay,  that  the  same  characters  should  al- 
ieniatAly  present  the  one  and  the  other.     It  is 


said  that  a  woman's  conceptions  in  romance  are 
nothing  but  a  picture  of  what  has  really  passed 
through  her  own  heart;  if  so,  what  an  extraor- 
dinary one  has  her  genius  exhibited  of  her  heart, 
and  the  various  crimes  it  has  shared,  the  vicissi- 
tudes it  has  experienced  1  It  is  painful  to  see  a 
mind  in  many  respects  so  finely  strung,  and  re- 
sponding to  some  of  the  noblest  feefings  and 
most  touching  emotions  of  our  nature,  so  deep- 
ly tinged  by  the  prevailing  passions  and  vices 
of  the  age  as  to  have  lost  all  sense  of  their  real 
character,  and  ready  to  represent  them,  in  works 
of  imagination,  as  equally  attractive  with  the 
most  digpiified  and  nonorable  sentiments  in 
awakening  the  sympathies  of  the  human  mind. 

Eugene  Sue  can  not  be  assigned  so  high  a  place 
as  either  of  the  preceding  writers  in 
a  lastinff  estimate  of  contemporary  ^ug^^*  ^^ 
merit,  though  his  present  reputation 
has  been  fuUy  as  great  as  that  of  either.  It  is  im- 
possible to  deny  to  the  author  of  The  Wandering 
,  Jew,  or  the  Mysteries  of  Paris,  a  very  powerful  im- 
ag^nation  and  creative  fancy ;  but  it  is  an  imagin- 
ation so  wild,  and  a  fancy  so  distorted,  that  for- 
eign readers,  at  least,  can  not  appreciate  them. 
There  is  a  natural  ai)petite  in  mankind  for  scan- 
diil  and  pictures  of  hidden  profligacy ;  and  who- 
ever lifts  up  the  vail,  which  so  many  are  anx- 
ious to  peep  under,,  is  sure,  for  the  time  at  least, 
to  enjoy  an  extensive  popularity.  But  it  i&  for 
a  time  only.  Delineation  of  scenes  of  secret 
voluptuousness  never  can  attain  a  lasting  popu- 
larity, if  it  was  for  no  other  reason  than  this, 
that  the  sexes  can  not  speak  of  them  to  each 
other,  and  thus  a  great  charm  of  works  of  im- 
agination is  lost  However  much  various  pe- 
culiarities in  human  nature,  which  fjcdl  too 
prominently  under  the  observation  of  the  histo- 
rian, may  lead  him  to  form  an  unfavorable  esti- 
mate of  it^  there  are  others  which  have  a  direct- 
ly opposite  tendency,  and  demonstrate  how 
many  elements  of  the  noble  and  the  generous 
are  mingled  with  a  selfish  alloy  in  our  fallen 
nature.  Not  the  least  of  ^ese  is  the  fact,  proved 
from  every  page  of  literary  history,  that  no  work 
of  genius  ever  attained  to  great  and  lasting  fame 
which  was  not  of  a  pure  and  elevating  tendency ; 
and  if  the  sin  of  genius  devoting  itself  to  worxs 
of  an  opposite  tendency  is  groat,  the  punishment 
is  still  greater,  for  it  is  that  of  ultimate  oblivion. 
It  is  in  this  sense  we  are  to  understand  the  just 
observation  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  not  less  ap- 
plicable to  literature  than  painting,  "  The  pre- 
sent and  future  times  are  two  rivals ;  he  who 
courts  the  one  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  be  discountenanced  by  the  oaF^SSt 
other." »  '' 

Perhaps   the  most  remarkable  branch  of 
French  literature,  during  the  Res-         _, 
toration,  and  unquestionably  that  Periodical 
which  has  exercised  the  most  power-  literature  of 
fulinfluence  oncontemporary  event&  France  since 
•    Ai-     T»  fT\t  •        '^  \.  i  the  Revola- 

is  the  Pebiodical.    This  mighty  en-  Jion. 

gine,  which  has  now  come  to  exer- 
cise so  powerful  an  influence  over  the  fortunes 
both  of  France  and  England,  and  which,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  appears  to  be  omnipotent,  has 
acquired  even  a  greater  ascendency  in  the 
former  country  than  the  latter.  At  least  the 
journals  have  done  so ;  for  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact^  eminently  characteristic  of  the  different 
temperament  of  the  people  of  the  two  countries^. 
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that  while  the  NewBpapers  are  more  powerfdl 
in  France,  the  monthly  or  quarterly  literature 
is  more  influential  in  Great  Britain.  There  are 
no  Reviews  or  Magazines  in  France,  which 
sway  so  powerfully  the  opinions  each  of  their 
own  sections  of  the  community,  as  the  JSdin- 
burgh  Revieio^  the  Q^iarterly,  the  Weatmintter, 
nnd  BlaekwoocTt  Magazine.  The  Jtetnte  deg 
Daix  Mondes  is  a  most  ahle  periodical ;  but  it 
Jeals  more  with  science  and  literature,  and 
with  past  than  present  events.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  sober-minded  English,  thou^ 
they  all  read  the  daily  press,  often  distrust  its 
violence,  or  dread  its  misrepresentations,  and 
reserve  the  mouldins  of  their  opinions  for  the 
more  deliberate  articles  of  the  higher  periodical 
literature;  while  the  French,  ardent,  hasty, 
and  impetuous,  yield  an  instantaneous  assent 
to  the  effusions  of  the  daily  press,  which  fiall  in 
with  or  inflame  their  preconceived  impressions, 
and  are  often  prepared  to  act  on  the  most 
yiolent  of  their  suggestions.  It  is  well  known 
that  nearly  all  the  revolutions  which  have  con- 
vulsed France  during  the  last  sixty  years  have 
been  prepared  and  Drought  on  in  this  way; 
and  it  was  this  which  made  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington say,  that  in  Paris  they  conspired  in  the 
public  squares. 
From  this  unbounded  influence  of  the  daily 
7^  press  on  general  opinion,  and,  through 
DUTerent  it,  on  the  measures  of  Government, 
elass  of  and  the  fate  not  only  of  administra- 
the  daUy?  f^*^*^  ^^^  dynasties,  has  arisen  an 
pKM  in  ^  important  difference  between  the 
France  and  character  of  the  joamals  and  the 
Encland.     ^i^gg  ^f  j^^j^  ^]jq  ^nte  in  them  in 

the  two  countries.  In  England,  till  very  lately, 
the  highest  class  of  writers  Tery  seldom  wrote 
articles  in  the  daily  press ;  ana  if,  on  particu- 
lar occasions^  and  to  serve  a  special  purpose, 
they  did  so,  they  endeavored  to  conceal  their 
names,  and  were  often  not  a  little  ashamed  if 
they  were  found  out  Even  in  the  monthly 
and  quarterly  literature,  though  they  con- 
tributed largely,  they  endeavored  to  keep  up 
the  incognitOf  and  the  essays  were  not  collectea 
and  published,  with  the  author's  name,  till  his 
success  in  his  avowed  publications  rendered  it 
probable  that  they  would  be  favorably  received 
by  the  public  In  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  only  were  the  leading  journals  on  the 
Liberal  and  Royalist  sides  regularly  and  daily 
supported  by  the  very  highest  writers  both  in 
point  of  talent  and  reputation,  but,  so  far  from 
Deing  ashamed  of,  they  gloried  in  it,  and  con- 
sidered it  their  best  passport  to  present  influ- 
ence and  lasting  fame.  Cnateaubriand,  Guizot, 
Barante,  Thiers,  Lamartine,  Eugene  Sue,  Dumas, 
Victor  Hugo,  and,  indeed,  all  the  popular  writ- 
ers of  the  age,  contributed  almost  daily  to  the 
public  journals,  and  their  collected  articles  form 
not  the  least  interesting,  and  perhaps  the  ablest 
part  of  their  whole  compositions.  It  is  to  this 
cause  that  the  extraordinary  ability  of  the 
public  T)res8  during  the  Restoration,  and  the 
vast  influence  which  it  had  on  general  opinion, 
is  to  be  ascribed.  Men  of  philosophic  minds, 
and  possessing  stores  of  information,  seldom 
write  so  well,  at  least  for  the  time,  as  when 
under  the  influence  of  {political  excitement ;  for 
that  gives  fire  to  thoughte  matured  by  study, 
and  based  on  previous  reflection. 
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We  are  not  to  ascribe  this  importance  merely 
to  the  greater  excitability,  and  lia-         75 
bility  to  immediate  impressions,  of  Causes  of 


the  French  than  the  English.  At  t>^  < 
least,  as  much  was  it  owmg  to  the  S^ctioS*" 
absence  of  those  influences  to  the  of  ibe  in- 
south  of  the  Channel  which  on  the  flmnce  of 
north  of  it  still  exercised  a  predom-  V^'P^^- 
inating  influence.  The  nobiuty  were  still  erect 
in  England,  not  only  in  their  hereditary  homes, 
but  in  political  weight ;  the  country  gentlemen, 
though  much  curtailed  of  their  importance,  still 
liveC  dispensed  hospitalities,  and  enjoyed  in- 
fluence on  their  estates.  It  was  in  these  two 
bodies  that  the  ruling  power  in  the  8tate  was 
still  to  be  found;  Uie  inhabitants  of  cities, 
though  daily  rising  in  political  consequence, 
had  not  yet  become  the  rulers  of  the  empire. 
It  is  on  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  however,  or 
those  whose  habits  have  been  fonned  there, 
that  the  daily  press  acts  with  ita  principal 
force;  the  comparatively  secluded  bfe,  rural 
occupations,  and  intellectual  slownesa  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  always  render  them 
more  tenacious  of  old  habits  and  ideas,  and 
less  amenable  to  modem  influence.  In  FVance 
this  class  was  entirely  awanting ;  the  division 
of  the  landed  estates  amodg  the  peasantry  had 
extinguished  the  land  as  the  seat  of  political 
influence,  or  of  peculiar  and  influential  thoughL 
Every  thing  depended  on  the  opinions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  towns,  tJie  very  class  most  liable 
to  be  swayed  by  the  daily  press.  Thus  the 
arena  and  rewards  of  composition  for  the  pub- 
lic journals  were  different  m  the  two  countries: 
in  England,  the  country  was  the  seat  of  influ- 
ence, the  House  of  Commons  the  theatre  of 
contest;  in  France,  Paris  and  the  chief  towns 
were  the  ruling  power,  the  disposition  of  their 
citizens  determined  the  fate  of  parties,  and  they 
were  almost  entirely  directed  by  the  daily 
press.  Hence  the  difference  in  the  class  of 
men  who  at  that  period  in  the  two  countries 
engaged  in  its  animated  and  varied  pleadings. 

Add  to  this,  the  citizens  of  the  metropolia 
had  discovered  a  more  summary  ^^ 
and  effectual  method  of  asserting  Owing  also 
and  securing  their  political  su-  to&eiliiyof 
premacy  than  by  the  slow  method  R«Jp*«tion 
of  parhamentary  influence.  The 
Revolution  had  taught  them  on  many  occasions 
that,  by  means  of  a  well-concerted  urban  tu- 
mult, especially  if  aided  by  any  considerable 
defection  on  the  part  of  the  military,  not  only 
might  the  legislature  be  overawed,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive subdued,  but  the  dynasty  itself  might, 
if  necessary,  be  changed.  The  work  of  re- 
peated conflicts,  during  a  long  series  of  parlia- 
mentary campaigns,  might  be  done  in  three 
days.  If  victorious,  the  claims  of  the  leaders 
of  the  daily  press,  by  whom  the  minds  of  men 
had  been  prepared  for  the  revolt,  were  at  once 
recognized;  the  editors  of  newspapers  became 
ministers  of  state.  No  one  neea  be  told  that 
M.  Thiers,  M.  Guizot,  M.  Lamartine,  and  a 
great  proportion  of  the  statesmen  who  have 
ruled  France  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  were 
borne  forward  to  power  in  this  way— a  thing 
to  this  day  altogetlier  unknown  on  Uiis  side  01 
the  Channel,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
greatest  talent  in  France  put  into  the  news- 
paper lottery  when  such  priiea  were  <  in  the 
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wlieel.  And,  aceordingly,  the  claaa  of  men  who 
▼rote  in  the  public  journals  in  Great  Britain 
has  been  sensibly  changed  since  their  influence 
on  political  change  has  been  rendered  more 
direct;  and  it  is  sometimes  now  supported  by 
the  leading  statesmen  and  first  writers  of  the 
age. 

However  clearly  we  may  perceive  that  this 

77^        change  is  unavoidable,  and  that  the 

Dancer  of    influence  of  the  public  journals  on 

Ais  state     geueral  opinion,  and  through  it  on 

^^°*''  the  measures  of  Government,  in  all 
free  countries,  is  daily  becoming  more  decided, 
it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  change  with> 
out  apprehension.  The  ereat  danger  of  the 
daily  press  is,  that  it  is  lea  to  inflame  the  pas- 
sions of  the  moment ;  its  profit^  its  fame,  often 
its  existence,  depend  on  ioing  so.-  Whatever 
is  the  prevailing  inclination  of  the  public  mind, 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  daily  press  is 
sure  to  increase.  But  as  the  prevailing  inclina- 
tions are  just  as  often  wrong  as  ri^ht,  and 
founded  in  error  as  based  in  truth,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  contemplate  without  apprehension  the 
growth  of  a  power  in  the  state  capable  of 
rendering  any  one  of  these  errors  omnipotent 
for  the  moment,  and  precipitating  the  nation, 
with  the  general  concurrence  of  the  influential 
masses^  into  a  course  of  measures  which  may 
eventually  prove  its  ruin.  The  well-known 
inability  of  the  vast  minority  of  men  to  con- 
template or  give  long  consideration  to  remote 
consequences^  however  obvious  to  the  thinking 
few,  renders  this  danger  only  the  greater  as 
the  institutions  of  the  state  become  more  demo- 
cratic: and  the  ultimate  and  certain  triumph 
of  truth  over  falsehood,  of  reason  over  delusion, 
affords  no  security  whatever  against  these  dan- 
gers; for  though  that  may  enlighten  future 
ages,  it  will  not  prevent  the  errors  of  the  pres- 
ent from  working  out  their  natural  result ;  and 
if  the  state  is  destroyed,  it  is  poor  consolation 
for  the  victims  in  it  to  discover  that  they  have 
been  mined  by  the  consequences  of  their  own 
folly. 

Hhe  decline  of  the  drama  in  France  since  the 
^^  Revolution,  has  necessarily  drawn  af- 
Tha  «a«e  ter  it  the  dcCTadation  of  the  stage ; 
in  Franee.  for  how  oan  Sie  powers  of  a  mighty 
''■'"**•  actor  be  exhibited  in  delineating  a 
succeadon  of  murders  and  adulteries,  of  in- 
cests and  poisonings,  of  hairbreadth  escapes  and 
atrocious  deeds,  such  as  form  the  staple  of  the 
modem  or  romantic  drama  in  France?  The 
ffreat  performers^  whether  male  or  female,  have 
been  confined,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  to  the 
legitimate  drama.  But  although  it  with  diffi- 
ciuty  maintained  its  ground  against  the  surg- 
ing waves  of  the  romantic  school,  yet  it  was 
not  without  a  violent  struggle  it  was  over- 
come; and  perhaps  the  brightest  histrionic 
genius  of  France  shone  forth  in  the  days  which 
immediately  preceded  the  fall  of  that  noble  art 
At  the  very  head  of  them  all  we  must  place 
Tauca,  a  performer  so  great  that  he  has  ac- 
quired a  European  reputation,  and  is  worthy 
to  be  placed  beside  John  Eemble  and  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  whose  genius  then  threw  an  expiring  lus- 
tre over  the  English  stage.  He  had  not  their 
great  physical  advantages;  he  had  neither  the 
Roman  profile  of  the  former  nor  the  majestic 
beauty  of  the  latter ;  his  figure  was  short  and 


thick ;  his  countenance  nnexpresnve ;  his  voice, 
when  raised  high,  degenerated  into  a  scream. 
But  all  these  disadvantages  were  more  than 
compensated  by  the  energy  of  his  mind,  and 
his  wonderful  power  in  me  representation  of 
passion:  he  acted  with  magical  eff^ect  because 
he  felt  strongly,  and  was  thoroughly  in  earnest 
— ^the  best,  perhaps  the  only  security  for  suc- 
cess, whether  in  literature  or  art  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  thrill  of  horor  which  ran 
through  the  audience  in  his  representation  of 
the  more  impassioned  scenes.  Those  who  have 
experienced  a  similar  sensation  from  the  per- 
formances  of  Mademoiselle  Rachel  can  alone 
form  a  conception  of  it  To  English  spectators 
the  principal  fault  of  his  acting  appeared  to  be 
that  his  vehement  gesticulation  began  too  early, 
and  went  on  too  long ;  the  demands  on  the  ve- 
hement syinpathies  of  the  audience  were  too 
incessant  That  peculiarity,  however,  belongs 
to  the  whole  French  school  of  acting,  and  arises^ 
partly  from  the  animated  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  partly  from  the  experienced  necessity 
of  supplying,  by  the  intensity  of  the  represent- 
ation, for  the  measured  language  and  stately 
voice  of  the  poet 

Contemporary  with  Talma,  and,  like  him, 
one  of  the  last  stays  of  the  legitimate  79. 
drama  in  France,  was  Mademoiselle  Madlle. 
Geohges.  She  was  gifted  with  far  Georges, 
greater  natural  advantages.  Dark  hair,  a 
splendid  bust,  and  commanding  countenance, 
a  fine  figure,  and  majestic  air,  gave  her,  like 
Mrs.  Siddons,  that  command  of  the  senses 
which,  on  the  stage,  is  so  important  an  ele- 
ment in  general  and  lasting  success.  Her  men- 
tal qualities  were  on  a  level  with  her  physical 
advantages,  and  rendered  her,  during  nearly 
twenty  years,  the  most  admired  actress  on  the 
boards  of  the  Th^tre  Fran9ai8.  She  was  not 
so  vehement  in  her  representation  as  either  Tal- 
ma or  Rachel,  but  she  was,  perhaps^  on  that 
account  only  the  more  pleasing ;  the  mind  was 
less  worn  out,  from  the  outset^  with  violent 
emotions^  and  therefore  better  fitted  to  feel 
them  in  their  full  intensity  in  the  latter  scenes, 
for  which  they  were  reserved.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  magnificence  of  her  declamations — 
the  voice,  the  manner,  the  intonation  were  per- 
fect It  was  the  spirit  of  Comeille  embooied 
in  the  person  of  a  splendid  and  fascinating  wo- 
man. 

Very  different  was  the  character  of  Madem- 
oiBELLB  Mass,  who  reigned  as  supreme  go. 
in  elegant  comedy  as  Mademoiselle  Msddle. 
Georges  did  in  the  severer  walks  of  **■'■• 
tragedy.  Her  countenance  was  charming,  and, 
wiuiout  regular  beau^,  in  the  highest  degpee 
expressive;  but  her  figure  was  large,  which, 
but  for  the  vivacity  and  youthfulness  of  her 
disposition,  would  have  disabled  her  from  the 
penormance  of  those  juvenile  parts  in  which 
she  so  much  excelled.  This  circumstance,  how- 
ever, as  is  often  the  case,  made  her  appear  young 
when  she  really  was  no  lonffer  so.  She  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty-three,  and  ner  passport  to  the 
last  assigned  thirty  as  her  age.  Her  appear- 
ance on  the  sta^  however,  did  not  behe  this 
flattering  delosion.  If  the  love  of  admiration 
is,  par  excellence^  the  great  characteristic  of 
French  women.  Mademoiselle  Mars  was  the  in- 
carnation of  their  temperament    She  was  co- 
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quetry  personified  Never  did  it  appear  in  a 
more  gracefal  and  faseinating  form,  and  never 
did  it  command  a  greater  number  of  devout 
worshipers.  Without  ever  bein^  low,  she  was 
always  attractive:  hers  were  the  charms  of 
high-ored  beauty,  not  the  hoidenish  romping 
of  village  maidens.  She  dould  descend  to  re- 
present their  festivities,  to  personify  their  char- 
acters, but  it  was  always  with  an  air  of  ele- 
gance. She  was  often  on  the  verge,  but  never 
passed  the  limits  of  decorum,  and  the  most  re- 
fined taste  could  find  nothing  to  except  to  in 
her  most  animated  performances. 

Last  in  this  brieht  band,  Mademoibellb  Ra- 
81.  CHEL  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful,  and 
Madlla.  in  her  genius  the  most  gifted.  She  is 
Rachel,  the  very  reverse  in  personal  appearance 
of  Mademoiselle  Georges  or  Mademoiselle  Mars; 
her  figure  is  fine  and  commanding,  but  it  is 
thin  rather  than  the  reverse,  and  charms  the 
eye  by  the  ^ace  of  its  movements^  the  lofti- 
ness of  its  height,  not  the  fullness  of  its  propor- 
tions. She  seems  to  have  been  worn  away  by 
the  intensity  of  her  own  feelings.  But  they  are 
BO  vehement,  that  she  sweeps  every  thin^  be- 
fore her  when  she  g^ives  them  vent;  it  is  like  a 
torrent  of  lava  issumg  from  the  summit  of  Ve- 
suvius. In  the  delineation  of  jealousy,  in  par- 
ticular, she  is  unrivaled;  every  fibre,  every 
limb,  every  muscle,  quivers  with  the  intensity 
of  the  emotion:  her  whole  soul,  like  the  Py- 
thoness in  the  moment  of  inspiration,  seems 
thrown  into  the  writhings  of  her  figure.  It  is 
these  wonderful  delineations  of  passion,  in  its 
most  fiery  moods,  which  have  ^ven  her  the 
colossal  reputation  she  enjoys  in  every  part 
of  Europe.  Strong  deep  feeting  speaks  a  lan- 
ffuaffe  wnich  is  unaerstood  in  every  clime.  She 
has  little  of  the  tender  in  her  composition,  and 
seldom  aims  at  its  delineation ;  it  is  the  violent^ 
the  scornful,  the  indignant  feelings,  which  she 
represents  with  such  marvelous  efifect  Her 
Phedre,  Hermione,  and  Alzire,  are  master-pieces 
which  those  who  have  witnessed  can  never  for- 

§et.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that^  as  she  is 
le  greatest  of  Frencn  actresses,  so  she  is  the 
LAST ;  and  that  alter  she  is  withdrawn  from  the 
public  ffaze,  not  a  vestige  will  remain  on  the 
stage  which  Comeille  and  Racine  have  immor- 
talized, of  the  genius  which  so  long  added  fresh 
charms  to  the  representation  of  their  dramas. 
Of  all  the  fine  arts,  ABcmrBCTURE  is  the  one 
g2,  which,  since  the  Revolution,  has  made 
Axchitec-  the  most  decided  progress  in  France, 
turo  of  Kothing  strikes  a  stranger  so  much,  on 
Paris  j^jg  gygt  aniyai  j,^  France,  as  the  com- 
bined magnificence  and  pure  taste  of  their  pub- 
lic edifices.  Built  always  of  beautiful  freestone, 
which,  easily  cut  at  first,  becomes  hard  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  they  present,  in  their  simplic- 
ity and  elegance,  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
combination  of  meretricious  taste  and  perish- 
able materials  which  are  so  conspicuous  m  most 
of  the  modem  edifices  of  London.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  very  durability  and  hardness  of  their 
materials  which  have  contributed  to  the  chaste- 
ness  of  the  style  in  which  they  are  built  A 
fantastic  or  ill-regulated  taste  works  with  much 
more  difficulty  on  granite  or  freestone  than  on 
plaster-of-Pans.  Simplicity  and  chasteness  of 
taste  become  in  a  manner  a"  matter  of  necessity. 
The  finest  buildings  of  Paris — the  Louvre,  the 


Place  Louis  XV.,  the  Pantheon,  the  Madeleine, 
the  Bourse,  the  Hdtel  des  Invalides,  the  Pillar 
of  Austerlitx — ^indeed,  were  completed  by  the 
maenificence  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  projected  by  the 
gemus  of  Napoleon ;  but  it  is  no  slight  proof  of 
the  sustainea  parity  and  elevation  of  the  public 
taste  that  the  stately  style,  begun  by  the  first 
of  these  great  men,  and  followed  up  by  the 
second,  has  been  continued  by  their  succeeeon. 
^o  changes  of  government^  though  they  may 
have  for  the  time  suspended,  have  been  alfe 
permanently  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  iLeir 
magnificent  edifices.  The  perpetual  charm 
which  these  afford  to  the  eye  is  not  the  least 
of  the  many  attractions  which  permanently  at- 
tract strangers  in  such  numbers  to  the  French 
capital 

if  modem  French  architecture  is  remarkable 
for  the  imposing  effect  which  it  g3 

exhibits^  and  the  purity  of  taste  Modern  French 
by  which  it  is  distinguished,  the  school  of  ptini. 
same  can  not  be  said  of  its  paint-  "*' 
ine.  Here  the  meretricious  influence  of  arti- 
ficial society  is  very  conspicuoua  It  is  not 
nature  which  the  modem  French  artists  hare 
studied,  but  operatic  nature :  the  gestures  and 
expression  of  the  theatre  are  conspicuous  at 
every  step;  the  glare  of  the  atase  lamps  is 
seen  in  every  light  and  shade.  The  attitudes 
in  their  historical  pieces  are  all  taken  from  the 
opera^  and  exhibit  that  vehemence  and  contor- 
tion of  figure  by  which  their  theatrical  repre- 
sentations are  distinffuished,  and  which  is  bo 
much  at  variance  with  the  calm  and  severe 
simplicity  of  the  old  Italian  school.  So  great 
has  Deen  the  influence  of  the  stage  on  the  mod- 
ern French  school  of  painting,  Uiat  it  may  be 
regarded  as  omnipotent^  and  has  forever  nre- 
duded  its  artists  from  taking  an  elevated  place 
in  the  pantheon  of  modem  geniua 

The  painter  among  them  who  is  distinguish- 
ed by  the  greatest  simplicity,  and  who,  ^ 
therefore,  has  attained  to  the  greatest  j^  cros. 
excellence,  is  Lb  Gbob.  Such  is  the  - 
strength  of  his  genius,  and  the  severe  masculine 
character  of  his  mind,  that  it  has  caused  him 
to  surmount  in  a  great  degree  the  artificial  and 
meretricious  taste  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
and  revert  to  the  tmth  of  nature  and  the  eevere 
simplicity  of  ancient  art  His  great  piece  of 
"Napoleon  riding  over  the  Field  of  Eylau  the 
day  after  the  Battle,"  is  worthy  to  be  placed 
beside  the  finest  battle-pieces  of  Le  Bnin,  both 
for  grandeur  of  thought,  chasteness  of  coloring, 
and  generality  of  eflect  There  is  no  contem- 
porary historical  painting  by  any  British  artist 
which  can  be  compared  to  it  The  other  his- 
torical painters  of  France  are  all  stained  by  the 
great  defect  of  the  French  school — that  of  imi- 
tating, not  nature,  but  the  stage.  There  is  not 
in  the  world,  a  few  brilliant  pieces  excepted,  a 
more  stupendous  exhibition  of  accumulated  bad 
taste  and  unnatural  gestures  than  the  great  col- 
lection of  Veiiailles  now  presents ;  it  is  worthy 
to  be  placed  beside  the  marble  monument*  of 
Westminister  Abbey,  as  a  collection  of  the  cor- 
mption  and  perversion  of  taste  in  an  age  boast- 
ing its  civilization  and  refinement 

To  the  general  condemnation  of  the  modem 
French  school  of  painting,  another  ex-     ^ 
ception  must  be  made  in  the  pictures  of  yernet^ 
HoBAcs  YsBNST,    He  is  great^  because 
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he  luis  stadied,  not  the  theatre,  but  nature — 
because  he  has  imitated,  not  the  figurantes  of 
the  opera,  but  the  habits  and  forms  of  actual 
existenceu  Like  Landseer,  he  is  one  of  the 
greatest  painters  of  animals  that  ever  existed ; 
bat,  unllKe  him,  he  has  in  general  represented 
them,  not  in  their  own  peaceful  and  nappy  re- 
treats, bat  in  connection  with  the  excitement^ 
the  pursuits,  and  the  animation  of  war.  Biv- 
oaacs  of  the  Old  Guard,  pickets  of  cavalry, 
Di^rht-scenes  of  the  Arabs  in  the  desert,  charges 
of  horse,  evolutions  of  artillery,  have  alternate- 
ly occupied  his  skillful  and  practiced  pencil. 
The  African  campaigns,  in  particular,  with 
their  desperate  passages-at-arms,  picturesque 
incidents,  varied  costumes,  and  collision  of  Eu- 
ropean with  Asiatic  military  force,  have  fui^ 
nished  equally  striking  and  favorite  subjects 
for  his  brilliant  ffenius.  He  is  essentially  a 
military  painter ;  out  in  the  choice  of  his  sub- 
iects,  and  the  figures  which  fill  his  canvas,  he 
DOS  availed  himself  of  etery  accessory  which 
the  battle-field,  the  night  bivouac,  the  march, 
the  rest  at  noon,  the  watering-places,  the  pre- 
paration for  action,  the  fall  of  the  hero,  the  an- 
guish of  the  wounded,  could  afford ;  and  these 
varied  subieots  are  delineated  with  a  truth  and 
fidelity  of  drawing,  as  well  as  simplicity  of 
effect,  which  proves  that  he  has  studied  in  the 
only  school  of  real  greatness — ^the  school  of  na- 
ture. 


Such  is  a  brief,  and,  from  the  magnitude  of 
the  subjects  embraced  in  it,  most  ^ 
imperfect  survey  of  the  literature  conclusion, 
and'  genius  of  France  during  and 
subsequent  to  the  Restoration.  Feeble  as  the 
picture  is,  it  is,  however,  instructive;  it  de- 
monstrates how  powerfully  the  general  mind 
had  been  stirred  in  that  great  country  by  the 
Revolution — ^how  many  errors  had  been  abjured 
by  its  suffering — ^how  many  illusions  dispelled 
by  its  results.  The  survey  in  some  respects  is 
melancholy,  in  others  cheering.  If  it  demon- 
strates on  what  erroneous  premises,  and  what 
delusive  expectations,  former  opinions  had  been 
formed,  it  teaches  us  not  less  clearly  that  an 
overruling  Providence  can  educe  good  out  of 
evil  even  in  the  darkest  and  most  melancholy 
period  of  the  moral  world.  It  tells  us,  still 
more,  that  the  evil,  however  poignant  and  wide- 
spread is  transitory,  but  the  good  educed,  the  * 
genius  elicited,  the  truth  evolved,  ia  lasting  in 
Its  effects.  However  bitter  may  have  been  the 
suffering  in  that  great  and  guilty  country  dur- 
ing the  last  sixty  years  from  the  passions  of  its 
inhabitants,  it  has  come  to  an  end  with  the 
generation  which  endured  it.  But  the  genius 
of  Chateaubriand,  the  philosophy  of  Guixot,  the 
imagination  of  Lamartine,  the  thought  of  De 
Tocaueville,  will  prove  a  lasting  bequest  to  the 
species,  and  never  cease  to  instruct,  elevate^ 
and  delight  the  future  generations  of  men. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

DOlOSTia  BIBIOBT  OV  SNOLAin),  FBOM  THE   DEATH  OF  IX>IU>  UOVT>Om>JS3LBY  IN   1832    TO  THE  XOXETABY 

CBIBIB  IN  DECEXBEB,    1835. 


It  has  been  already  stated,^  that  the  effect 
of  that  maryeloHfl  diacovery  of 

Paper  iuher  a  V^''^^  ^^^A^f^F^X  currency 
repreaentatiTe  18  twofold,  and  that  the  greatest 
ofspecieora     misfortunes  which  have  befallen 

•«Jf;'"i«  W«-  Great  Britain  during  the  last  half- 
*  Anta,  c.  10.  .         ,  .     °  «  « 

century  have  arisen  from  confin- 
ing operations  to  one  of  them  only.  It  is  either 
a  represeniaiive  of  gold  and  silver,  or  it  is  a 
ti^atittUe  for  them.  Ck>ii6idered  in  the  first 
view,  it  can,  of  course,  only  be  expanded  or 
diminished  in  proportion  as  the  supply  of  the 
precious  metals  for  the  general  use  ot  the  coun- 
try is  plentiful  or  contracted;  for  no  represent- 
ative can  with  safety  be  augmented,  unless  the 
thing  represented  has  been  proportionally  in- 
creased. In  this  view,  a  paper  currency  is  un- 
doubtedly a  great  convemence,  as  it  is  so  portr 
ftble  and  easy  of  transference  compared  to  ^old 
or  silver;  but  its  chief  effects  in  aver^g  disas- 
ter or  stimulating^  prosperity  are  not  .to  be  at- 
tained as  long  as  it  is  limited  in  that  way.  It 
is  when  it  is  issued,  under  proper  restrictions, 
by  proper  parties,  and  adequately  secured,  as 
a  nU>tiitut€  for  the  preciout  metals,  that  it  be- 
comes so  invaluable  an  element  in  national  pros- 
perity. When  properly  managed  in  this  way, 
and  sufficiently  guarded  against  abuse,  it  be- 
comes the  greatest  stimulus  to  industry,  and 
the  most  valuable  shield  against  misfortune, 
which  is  known  in  pacific  life ;  for  it  multiplies 
the  reservoirs  by  which  the  former  is  to  be 
nourished,  and  mis  up  the  void  by  which  the 
latter  is  induced.  It  sustains  national  industry, 
and  prevents  a  shock  to  credit  during  those 
periods  of  frequent  and  almost  periodic  occur- 
rence in  a  commercial  community,  when  the 
precious  metals  are  in  a  great  measure  entirely 
drained  away  from  the  country  by  the  neces- 
sities of  war  or  the  changes  of  commerce,  and 
brings  it  with  safety  through  a  crisis  which 
otherwise  might  prove  fatal  to  its  fortunes.  If 
used  only  as  a  representative  of  the  precious 
metals^  it  not  only  does  not  alleviate  or  avert 
these  evils,  but  it  aggravates  them  in  the  most 
ruinous  manner,  because  it  expands  the  paper 
circulation  when  gold  and  silver  are  plentiful ; 
and  such  an  addition  to  credit  and  stimulus  to 
speculation  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  dan- 
gerous, and  lands  the  nation  in  a  vast  variety 
of  undertakings  which  of  necessity  must  be  ab- 
ruptly abandoned,  and  ruin  brought  on  those 
engaged  in  them,  when  the  precious  metals,  and 
with  them  the  paper  resting  on  their  basis,  are 
withdrawn. 

Experience  has  now  thrown  a  clear  liffht  upon 
2  this  all-important   but  intricate 

Light  wiiich  subject  Buring  the  war,  from 
experience  iiu  1797  to  1815,  paper  was  a  substi- 
iuKIS.'*"  '"'  \^^  ^^^  ^®  precious  metals,  and 
it  brought  the  nation  prosperous 
and  triumphant  through  all  its  dangers,  and  dif- 


fused general  prosperity  at  a  time  when  hardly 
a  guinea  was  left  in  the  country ;  but  it  was  is- 
sued in  such  quantities,  from  toe  necessities  of 
Government^  that  it  more  than  doubled  the 
price  of  all  the  articles  of  commerce,  and  ex- 
posed the  nation  to  a  grievous  collapse,  when, 
from  the  prospect  of  resuming  cash  paymenL^ 
the  circulation  was  materially  contracted  The 
passing  of  the  bill  of  1819,  which  realized  that 
prospect,  and  at  once  rendered  paper  the  rep- 
resentative of  gold  only,  at  a  time  when,  from 
the  effects  of  the  Soutn  American  Revolution, 
the  annual  supply  of  the  precious  metals  for  the 
use  of  the  globe  nad  been  reduced  to  a  third  of 
its  former  amount,  of  necessity  contracted  the 
currency  so  much  that  it  sunk  in  England  from 
£48,278,070  in  1818,  to  £26,688,000  in  1822; 
and,  as  a  neoessaiy  consequence,  lowered  the 
price  of  all  the  articles  of  production  and  com- 
merce fifty  per  cent  The  misery  produced  to 
all  the  industrious  classes  by  this  prodigious 
fall  of  prices,  when  debts,  taxes,  and  incum- 
brances of  every  description  remained  the  same, 
was  such  as  at  length  absolutely  compelled 
Government  to  give  an  extension  to  the  cur- 
rency, which  was  done  by  the  bill  of  1822,  ex- 
tending for  ten  years  the  period  during  which 
small  notes  were  to  be  retained  in  circulation. 
This,  again,  by  retaining  the  fatal  principle 
that  paper  was  to  be  a  representative  of  gold, 
not  a  suDstitute  for  it^  lanaed  the  nation  in  the 
opposite  set  of  dangers;  and  its  domestic  his- 
tory, from  1822  to  Uie  end  of  1825,  is  nothing 
but  a  development  of  the  perilous  effects  of  a 
plentiful  paper  currency,  a  representative  of 
the  precious  metals,  not  a  substitute  for  them, 
and  based  upon  their  retention. 

As  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  monetary  sys- 
tem established  in  1819  arose  in  a  ,  ' 
great  degree  from  the  violent  con-  ^fseti  of  the 
traction  of  the  monetary  circula-  SouthAmerican 
tion  of  the  globe,  from  the  effects  Hevoiution  on 
oftheSouthAmericanRevolution,  {f^Kn 
at  the  very  time  when  the  paper 
currency  of  Great  Britain  was  rendered  depend- 
ent on  its  retention,  so  the  opposite  set  ot  dan- 
gers which  were  so  fatally  experienced  in  the 
country  from  the  extension  of  the  currency  in 
1822,  was  in  an  equal  degree  dependent  on  the 
extravagant  ideas  entertained  ot  the  boundless 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  emancipation 
of  the  South  American  colonies.  Many  causes 
conspired  to  bring  about  a  revival  of  indus- 
try and  enterprise  in  the  end  of  1822  and  be- 
ginning of  1823.  The  very  magnitude  ot  the 
distress  of  the  three  precedmg  years  tended,  as 
it  always  does,  to  produce  this  i*esult  Old 
clothes  were  worn  out>  new  ones  were  required 
The  stringency  of  economy  during  past  years 
had  both  rendered  necessary  a  supply  of  articles 
of  comfort,  and  provided  fitUe  funos  for  their 
purchase.    The  price  of  wheat,  which  in  the 
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beginniDg  of  1822  had  been  48s.  6d.,  fell,  from 
the  elTects  of  a  good  harvest,  before  the  end  of 
that  year,  to  88s.  lOd.,  bein^  the  lowest  point 
it  ha^  reached  in  the  preceding  twenty  years.  ^ 
Though  this  ^eat  fall  bore  hard 
PniS  u!*115.  ^V^^  tbe  agricultural  interest,  it 
proportionally  relieyed  the  manu- 
fkcturing,  and  let  loose  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  eaminfi;s  of  the  working  classes,  hitherto 
absorbed  in  the  purchase  of  food,  for  the  acqui- 
BitioD  of  humble  conveniences.  This  gave  a 
stimulus  to  the  home  market  for  manufactures; 
and  at  the  same  periofl  the  foreign  market  was 
greatly  extended,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  vast 
shi^)meuta  to  South  America^  to  the  extent  of 
which  niarket  it  was  thought  no  limits  could 
be  assigned.  The  exports  to  South  America, 
which  in  1818  had  been  £2,376,000,  rose  in 
1822  to  £3,166,000,  in  1823  to  £4,218,893,  and 
in  1825  to  £6,425,715.*  The  result  was  a  very 
great  increase  in  the  quantity  of  manufactures 
produced  in  the  year,  though,  from  the  fall  in 
the  cost  of  production,  and  consequent  declared 
value  of  exports,  it  did  not  appear  to  the  same 
extent  in  the  parliamentary  returns  till  the 
effects  of  the  expansion  of  the  currency  began 
to  appear  in  the  general  results. 
When  these  circumstances  were  preparing 
^  an  increase  of  activity  and  Indus- 

Caosea  which  ^^Y  ^^  the  manufacturing  districts 
aujrmeDted  the  of  the  country,  two  circumstances 
wreacy  in  of  paramountimportance  occurred 
at  the  same  time  to  enlarge  the 
currency,  in  such  a  wa^  as  poured  a  flood  of 
|>ro*p<»rity  over  the  nation,  but  resting  on  so 
insecure  a  basis — the  retention  of  gold — as  in- 
volved it  in  the  end  in  the  most  uimeard-of  ca- 
lamities. The  first  of  these  was  the  Small  Note 
Bill,  passed  in  July,  1822,  which  extended  the 
period  during  which  small  notes  were  to  be 
issued,  which  was  to  have  terminated  in  1823, 
for  ten  years  longer.  Tlie  second  was  the  vir- 
tual establishment,  in  the  close  of  1822,  of  the 
independence  of  the  South  American  republics, 
which  took  place  in  1822  by  the  general  tri- 
umph of  the  arms  of  the  insurgents^  and  the 
express  recognition  of  their  independence  by 
^  Great  Britain  in  July,  1823."    It  is 

xi^?lu4.  ^*^^  ^^  ^^y  wliJch  of  these  events  con- 
tributed most  powerfully  to  enlarge 
the  currency,  and  with  it  to  raise  prices  and 
stimulate  industry  throughout  the  country;  for 
the  first  continued  that  admirable  and  conven- 
ient medium  of  exchange  which  is  so  suited  to 
the  wants  of  the  community,  that  wherever  it 
is  allowed  to  exist  it  invariably  banishes  gold 
from  the  circulation;  the  second  diffused  the 
most  boundless  ideas  of  the  endless  supplies 
of  the  precious  metals  which  would  flow  into 
the  country  when  the  inexhaustible  mineral 
treasures  of  South  America  were  worked  by 


♦  Exports  to  Socth  Ameeica,,  includino  Brazil, 
PROM  1817  TO  1825. 

Yean.  X  Declared  ralu* 

of  •zporta. 

1917  2,147,497  41,492,312 

1819  2,651,337 46.112,800 

1819  3,995.757  34,881,727 

18i0  2,921,300 36,126,322 

ISai  2,947,237  36,333,102 

1822  3,166,714  36,650,039 

1823  4,218,893  36,375,342 

1834  5,572,579  38,422,312 

lf^25   6,425,715  38,870,851 

—Porter,  3d  edit.,  359. 


British  enterprise  and  capital,  and  their  prod- 
uce brouffht  direct  to  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  belief  was  universal,  and  most  of  all  among 
practical  sagacious  men,  that  the  supplies  of 
specie  would  never  a^ain  fail,  now  that  ISouth 
America  had  become  independent  The  £1  Do- 
rado which  was  realized  in  1852,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  gold  mines  of  California  and  Aus- 
tralia, was  confidently  anticipated  thirty  years 
earlier  from  the  estaDlishment  of  those  repub- 
lics; and  that  essential  element  in  commercial 
prosperity,  general  confidence,  was  established 
from  the  very  circumstances  which  rendered  it 
most  insecure. 

The  effect  of  this  expansion  of  the  currency^ 
of  course,  did  not  take  place  immedi-  ^ 
aiely^  nor  for  a  considerable  time  The  change 
after  the  causes  which  induced  it  of  prices 
had  come  into  operation.  This  is  a  iSjJjJn^^f 
very  important  observation,  and  af-  currency  is 
foras  the  answer  to  many  erroneous  not  imine- 
ideas  which  prevail  on  tnis  subject  JjJlSi-i"' 
When  a  monetary  panio  arises^  or  *^ 
a  sudden  contraction  of  the  currency  takes 
place,  the  effect  is  often  hutantaneous ;  the 
whole  industrial  undertakings  of  the  country 
may  be  thrown  into  difficulties,  or  ruined  in 
one  week.  But  the  vivifying  influence  of  an 
expansion  of  the  currency  is  much  slower  in 
developing  itself;  it  is  the  work  of  time,  and 
generally  does  not  become  apparent  for  six 
months  or  a  year  after  the  cnange  has  come 
into  operation.  The  reason  ia,  that  refusals  to 
continue  advances  by  bankers  at  once  suspend 
or  ruin  the  most  important  undertakings ;  but 
the  extension  of  their  accomodation  does  not 
immediately  set  these  in  motion,  and  till  this 
takes  place  the  change  of  prices  does  not  ap- 
pear. There  is  no  immediate  or  necessary  con- 
nection between  the  expansion  of  the  currency 
and  a  change  of  prices;  the  result  takes  place 
slowly  and  gradually  by  the  extension  of  credit 
by  bankers,  and  its  effect  on  the  undertakings 
and  industrial  enterprise  of  the  country.  The 
one  is  analogous  to  the  destruction  of  life,  which 
may  be  accomplished  in  an  instant ;  the  other 
to  its  creation  or  growth,  which  can  be  effect- 
ed only  by  the  lapse  of  time.  The  change  of 
prices,  accordingly,  and  stimulus  to  industry 
produced  by  the  extension  of  the  currency  in 
July,  1822,  did  not  come  into  operation  till  the 
spring  of  1828,  and  continued  through  the 
whole  of  that  and  the  succeeding  year.  The 
low  prices  of  the  close  of  1822  were  the  effect 
of  the  contraction  of  the  circulating  medium  in 
the  three  years  preceding.  In  like  manner  the 
change  of  prices  and  stimulus  to  industry  which 
resulted  over  the  world  from  the  discovery  of 
the  mines  of  California  and  Australia  in  1850, 
did  not  take  place  in  that  year,  or  even  the  next, 
but  came  into  full  operation  in  1852  and  1853. 

The  truth  of  these  principles  was  fully  de- 
monstrated by  the  expansion  of  the         ^ 
currency,  ana  corresponding  rise  of  Effect  of 
prices  and  stimulus  to  industry  dur-  ihe  expan- 
ing  the  course  of  the  year  1823.     The  Jn^^cy 
average  of  bank  notes  in  circulation,  on  prices  in 
which  in  1822  had  been  £17,862,890,  1823  and 
rose  in  1823  to  £18,629,640,  and  in  **^*' 
November  of  that  year  was  as  high  as  £20,406,- 
564.     The  increase  in  country  bankerd'  notes 
was  still  more  considerable ;  judging  from  t!jo 
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number  of  stamps  issued,  it  was,  as  compared 
with  1821,  a  third,  and  a  ninth  as  compared 
with  1822.  •  The  effect  on  prices  fully  appear- 
ed in  the  course  of  the  year:  wheat,  which 
was  at  38s.  lid.  in  the  end  of  1822,  rose  in 
1828  to  52s.  8d.,  and  in  1824  to  64s.  8d  All 
these  effects  took  place  in  a  stUl  more  remark- 
able degree  in  1824,  when,  in  addition  to  the 
expansion  of  the  currency,  a  general  fever  of 
speculation  had  set  in  upon  the  country.  The 
Bank  of  England  notes  rose  at  the  end  of  au- 
tumn in  that  year  to  £20,177,820,  and  the  coun- 
try bank-notes  to  £9,920,071  ;\  and  the  paper 
under  discount  at  the  Bank,  which  in  1821  had 
bedn  only  £2,722,687,  rose  in  1823  to  £5,624,693, 
and  in  1824  to  £6,255,843.  This  great  addition 
to  the  paper  circulation  was  rested  on  a  corre- 
sponding addition  to  the  store  of  bullion  in  the 
coffers  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  increased 
to  such  a  degree  that  in  January,  1824,  it 
had  reached  the  enormous  amount  of  £14,200,- 
1  Tooke  on  000,  from  8,596,860,  which  it  had 
Prices,  ii.  been  in  1819,  and  £10,097,000  in 
133,  382.  1822.* 
The  effect  of  this  great  addition  to  the  circu- 
7  lation,  both  paper  and  metallic,  of 

Notice  of  the  country  m  1823  and  1824,  ap- 
the  general  peared  in  the  most  decisive  manner 
Fn  Aerov^al  ^^  ^^®  prices  of  articles  of  commerce 
sDeecheain  of  all  kinds.  Wheat  rose  from  88s. 
1823  and  in  1822  to  above  608.  in  1824,  an  ad- 
^^^-  dition  of  above  50  per  cent.     All 

other  kinds  of  agricultural  proouce,  as  well  as 
the  principal  branches  of  manufacture,  rose  in 
a  similar  proportion. :[  The  consequences  were 
immediate,  and  encouraging  in  the  highest  de- 


gree. They  were  emphatically  dwelt  on  in  the 
speeches  from  the  throne  at*^  the  opening  of 
Parliament  in  both  these  years.  In  February, 
1823,  tlie  King  said:  "Deepl^r  as  his  Majesty 
regrets  the  continued  depression  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  the  satisfaction  with  wluch 
his  Majesty  contemplates  the  increasing  activi- 
ty which  pervades  the  manufacturing  distrietB, 
and  the  flourishing  condition  of  our  commerce 
in  most  of  its  principal  branches,  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  confident  persuasion  that  the 
progressive  prosperity  of  so  many  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country  can  not  fail  to  conti'ibute  to 
the  improvement  of  that  great  interest  nrhich 
is  the  most  important  of  them  all."  And  in  the 
corresponding  speech  in  February,  1824,  his 
Majesty  said,  in  words  still  more  emphatic  and 
strong:  "Trade  and  commerce  are  extending 
themselves  both  at  home  and  abroad.  §  An  in- 
creasing activity  pervades  almost  every  branch 
of  manufacture.  The  growth  of  revenue  is 
such  as  not  only  to  sustoin  public  credit,  and 
to  prove  the  unimpaired  productiveness  of  our 
resources,  but  to  evince  a  diffusion  of  comfort 
amon^  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Agricul- 
ture is  recovering  from  the  depression  under 
which  it  labored,  and,  by  the  steady  opjeration 
of  natural  causes,  is  gradually  reassuming  the 
station  to  which  its  importance  entitles  it  among 
the  great  interests  of  tne  nation.  At 
no  former  period  has  there  prevailed  gS^J^ 
throughout  all  classes  in  this  island  Feb!] 8113 
a  more  cheerful  spirit  of  order,  or  a  and  1824 ; 
more  just  sense  of  the  advantages  ^^3?!** 
which,  under  the  blessines  of  Provi-  jg24,'  3/4. 
dence  they  enjoy.*  In  Ireland,  which 


*  Stamps  for  Couivtby  Bank-Notks  issued  on  IUth  October,  and  Average  Prices  of  Wheat. 

1820 8,574,894  64b.  6d. 

1821  3,987,582  498.  Od. 

1822  4,817,241  388.  lid. 

1823  4,657,589  528.  8d. 

1824  4,822,174  648.  3d. 

— TooKK,  On  Prices,  ii.  129,  390. 

t  Bank  and  Bankers'  Notes  in  circulation,  the  Paper  under  discount  at  the  Bans,  and  Peice  or 
Wheat  and  Cotton,  from  1815  to  J  825. 


¥••«. 

Bank  NotM. 

Country  B»akm. 

ToUL 

Paper  under  die- 
count  St  Bank  SOth 

Aag»t. 

PrJ«  of  Wheat 
per  Quarter. 

Price  of  Cotton 
per  a. 

X. 

£. 

£. 

X. 

«.       d. 

..     d. 

1815 

27,261,650 

19,011,000 

46,272,650 

20,660,694 

55     7 

I    9 

1816 

27,013,620 

15,096,000 

42,109,620 

11,182,109 

103     7 

I    6 

1817 

27,397,900 

15,894,000 

43,294,900 

5,507,392 

84    0 

1    6 

1818 

27,771,070 

20,507,000 

48,278,070 

5,113,748 

80    8 

1    3 

1619 

25,227,100 

15,701,328 

40,928,428 

6,.'{21,402 

66    3 

1    1 

1820 

23,509,150 

10,576,245 

34,145,395 

4,672,123 

54    6 

0    8J 

1821 

22,471,450 

8,256,180 

30,727,630 

2,722,567 

49    0 

0    H 

1822 

18,172,170 

8,416,430 

26,588,600 

8,622,151 

38  11 

0    8 

1823 

18,176,470 

9,920,074 

27,396,544 

5,624,698 

52    0 

0    8 

1S24 

19,927,800 

12,831,352 

32,761.152 

6,655,343 

64    8 

0    9^ 

1825. 

26,069,1.^ 

14.980,168 

41,049,298 

7,691,464 

63    0 

0    9i 

—Tooke,  On  Prices,  ii.  390,  401 ;  History  0/ Europe,  App.,  chap.  xcvi. 


i  Prices  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Meal,  Cotton,  and 
Iron,  from  1822  to  1825. 


Yean. 

Wheat  per 

Barley  per 

Meal  per 

Cotton 

Iron  per 

Quarter. 

Quarter. 

Tierce. 

per  lb. 

Ton. 

*.     d. 

ff.     d. 

•.      d. 

..     d. 

X.     •. 

1822 

38  11 

18     8 

80     0 

0    8i 

6     0 

1823 

52    0 

24    6 

97    0 

0    8 

6  10 

1621 

Oi    3 

32    2 

82    6 

0    0 

7    0 

1623 

03    0 

81     0 

110    0 

0    9( 

11   10 

— TooKB,  ii.  388,  401. 


4  Exports  and  Imports  of  Great  Britain  fiiov 
1820  TO  1625. 


Yean. 

Import.. 

Exportik 
OtBdai  Value. 

Sxporti. 
Declai^Value. 

Bewnuf. 

1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 

32,438,650 
30,792,769 
30,500,094 
35,798,707 
37,552,935 
44,137,489 

38.395,625 
40.aSl,744 
44,236,533 
43,804,372 
48,7.15,551 
47,166,020 

36,424,652 
36,659,630 
36,968,964 
35,458,048 

38,366,300 
38,677,388 

54,2b2,95f 
55,M4.19? 

570:2,995 
59,.^2.4fi3 
57,273,M5fl 

—Porter's  Progreu  of  the  Natkm  (3d  eiUUon),  356, 475. 
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has  for  some  time  past  been  the  object  of  his 
Majesty's  particular  solicitude,  there  are  many- 
indications  of  amendment." 

It  was  no  wonder  the  speeches  from  the  throne 
g  dnrinff  these   years   made  such 

SympioiMoriD-  special  mention  of  the  increasing 
crnjMd  general  prosperity  of  the  nation,  for  the 
prosperity.  symptoms  of  it  were  universal. 

The  manufactures  produced  durinsr  the  last  six 
months  of  1822  surpassed  those  of  the  preceding 
6o  much,  that  the  average  of  that  year  consider- 
ably exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  year  by 
fully  a  fifth.  During  the  whole  of  1828  and 
1824,  the  same  progress  was  still  more  conspicu- 
ous; although,  from  the  increase  being  chiefly 
in  Uie  home  market^  the  exports  and  imports 

?ive  no  adequate  indication  of  its  real  amount, 
et,  such  as  it  was,  it  was  very  cpusiderable ; 
and  the  great  increase  of  the  imports,  in  par- 
ticular, indicated  the  increased  prosperity  of 
the  people.  The  revenue  exhibited  the  same 
symptoms  of  elasticity ;  for,  notwithstanding  a 
reduction  of  taxation  in  the  years  1822  and 
1823,*  amounting  to  £7,000,000  sterling,  it  ex- 
hibited an  increase  of  £4,000,000  in  1824  com- 
pared with  1822,  and  £5,000,000  compared  with 
1820.  Agricultural  distress,  indeed,  the  sad 
bequest  of  the  contracted  currency  of  the  three 
preceding  years,  was  still  very  prevalent,  espe- 
cially in  the  commencement  of^828;  and  numer- 
ous county  meetings  were  held,  in  which  the 
general  distress  of  the  landed  interest^  and  the 
necessity  of  the  most  unflinching  reduction  of 
expenditure,  were  emphatically  urged.  At  one 
id  Xorwich,  Mr.  Cobbett  proposed,  and  carried 
against  the  united  Whig  aristocracy  of  the 
county,  resolutions  declaratory  of  the  necessity 
of  a  great  reduction  of  the  standing  army,  a 
sale  of  the  whole  Crown-lands,  an  aMition  of 
all  sinecures,  an  equitable  a4justment  of  the 
national  debt,  and  a  sweeping  measure  of  par- 
liamentary reform.  But  the  rise  in  the  value 
of  agricultural  produce,  arising  from  the  exten- 
sion of  the  currency,  ere  long  extinguished  these 
ill  humors  by  removing  their  cause;  and  the 
I  j^„,  ]ieg.  laiided  interest,  during  1824  and  1826, 
1824,'  s,  3 ;'  as  they  shared  in  the  general  prosper- 
Martinean,  jty,  participated  in  the  universal  con- 
'■  "*•  tentment^ 

Mr.  Wallace,  the  able  President  of  the  Board 
g  of  Trade  at  this  period,  gave  the 

Mr. Wallace's  following  picture  of  the  state  of 
picture  of  the  the  country  under  the  action  of 
mTU!^^  the  monetary  measures  in  prog- 
ress,  from  1815  to  1823.  On  12th 
February,  1823,  he  said  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment: "The  general  export  of  the  country,  in 
the  four  years  from  1815  to  1810,  had  decreased 
£14,000,000  in  official  value ;  and  he  took  the 
official  value  in  preference  to  the  declared,  be- 
cause it  was  from  the  quantity  of  goods  pro- 


*  Taxes  sepbaled  from  1821  to  1833. 

Anicaltund  hones— 1832 £480,000 

•Malt,                                "    1,400,000 

Salt,                                 **    1,295,000 

Hides,                              "    300,000 

Auessed  Taxes— 1823 3,300,000 

Do.                (Ireland) 100.000 

Tonnace 160,000 

Windows  (Ireland) 180,000 

Spirits  (Ireland) 380,000 

bo.     (Scotland)*. 340,000 


-ilnn.  Jt«4^.  1833,  p.  117. 
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duced  that  the  best  measure  was  derived  of  the 
employment  afforded  to  the  different  classes  of 
the  community.  In  the  year  from  6th  January^ 
1819,  to  6th  January y  1820,  the  export  of  the 
country  fell  off  no  lets  than  £11,000,000 ;  and  in 
looking  at  that  part  of  it  which  was  more  com- 
pletely only  of  ]British  or  Irish  manufacture,  he 
found  that  the  difference  in  four  years  was 
£8,414,711 ;  and  that  in  the  year  from  6th  Jan- 
uary, 1820,  to  6th  January,  1821,  there  was  a 
decrease  of  £8,929,629.  Nobody,  therefore, 
could  be  surprised  thsA,  at  that  period,  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country  appeared  to  be  in  a  state 
of  the  utmost  depression ;  that  our  manufactur- 
ers were  most  of  them  unemployed :  that  our 
agriculturists  were  many  of  them  embarrassed; 
and  that  the  country,  to  use  the  phrase  of  a 
friend  of  his  in  presenting  a  petition  from  the 
merchants  of  London,  exhibited  all  the  appear- 
ances of  a  dying  nation.  Though  the  conmtion 
of  the  agricultural  interest  was  not  as  favorable 
as  he  could  wish,  still  it  was  most  satisfactory 
for  him  to  state,  that  not  only  did  the- exports 
of  last  year  (1822)  exceed  those  of  all  the  years 
to  which  he  had  been  alluding,  but  also  those 
of  the  most  flourishing  year  which  had  occurred 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  In  all  the 
material  articles  there  had  been  n  considerable 
increase.  The  export  of  cotton  had  increased 
10  per  cent,  and  hardware  17  per  cent ;  of 
linens  12  per  cent,  and  of  woolens  18  per  cent ; 
and  the  aggregate  exports  of  1822  exceeded 
those  of  1820  by  20  per  cent,  and  of  1821  by  7 
per  cent — ^notwithstanding  a  deduction  was  to 
be  made  from  the  exports  of  one  great  article, 
sugar,  owine  to  a  prohibitory  de-  i  pui.  Deb. 
cree  of  Russia,  amounting  to  86  per  viii.  l6o, 
cent"*  101. 

These  favorable  circumstances  enabled  Gov- 
ernment to  make  considerable  reduc-  lo. 
tions  of  taxation  during  the  years  Budget  of 
1823  and  1824,  and  to  eidiibit  a  very  1823. 
flattering,  though,  as  it  proved,  fallacious  view 
of  the  public  finances  to  the  nation.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  stated  the  revenue 
of  the  nation,  in  1828,  at  £67,000,000  in  the 
first  of  these  years,  and  the  expenditure  at 
£49,852,786;  leaving  a  surplus  of  £7,147,214. 
Of  this  large  surplus  he  proposed  to  set  aside 
£5,000,000,  conformably  to  the  resolution  of 
1821,  for  the  reduction  of  dcbt^  and  the  residue 
was  to  be  devoted  to  the  remission  of  taxation. 
This  reduction  was,  on  truly  wise  principles, 
to  be  effected  on  the  direct  taxation ;  and  the 
duties  selected  for  remission  were  the  assessed 
taxes.  They  were  lowered  at  once  60  per  cent 
— a  reduction  which,  on  the  window-tax,  was 
estimated  at  £1,206,000;  and  on  the  whole  as- 
sessed taxes,  £2,200,000.  The  whole  assessed 
taxes  of  Ireland,  amounting  to  £100,000,  were 
repealed,  and  the  window-tax  taken  entirely 
away  from  the  ground-floor  of  shops  and  ware- 
houses, though  connected  with  houses.  The 
last  reduction  deserves  to  be  noted  as  the  first 
indication  of  tlie  growing  influence  of  tliat  nu- 
merous body,  the  shopkeepers^  who,  in  the  end, 
acquired  a  very  powerful  influence  » xnn.  Reg. 
in  the  direction  of  the  State.  Tliis  lb23, 108, 
budffet^  the  most  favorable  which  ^^0;  Chan- 
had  been  laid  before  Parliament  for  E^xchcqncr's 
many  years,  was  received  with  loud  Budget,  Feb. 
cheers  from  both  sides  of  the  House.'  ^1, 1823. 
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The  budget  of  1824  exhibited  appearances 
11.  not  less  faTorabla  The  Chancellor 
Budget  of  of  the  Exchequer,  on  this  occasion, 
1834.  had  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  the 

agreeable  intelligence,  that  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria had  agreed  to  pay  £2,600,000  in  satisfac- 
tion of  loans  of  £6,000,000  made  to  him  in  1795 
and  1797.  This  unexpected  windfall,  which 
was  not  inaptly  called  a  "godsend,"  enabled 
Government  to  exhibit  a  more  fayorable  state- 
ment  of  the  public  finances  than  could  have  been 
anticipated  even  from  the  yery  prosperous  state 
of  the  nation.  The  total  revenue  was  taken  at 
£57,886,000,  including  the  repayments  to  ac- 
count of  the  Austrian  loan,  and  the  expenditure 
at  £56,832,924 ;  leaving  a  surplus  of  £1,062,076, 
after  applying  £6,1S4»468  to  the  reduction  of 
debt  This  statement,  however,  was  so  far  fal- 
lacious, as^  by  the  arrangement  regarding  the 
Dead  Wei^ht^  as  it  was  called,  or  military  and 
naval  pensions,  two  millions  now  figured  in  the 
surplus  which  were  in  reality  obtained  by  hav- 
ing made  permanent^  during  forty-five  years, 
an  item  of  charge  which  otherwiBC  would  al- 
most have  disappeared  by  the  j^rogressive  death 
of  the  recipients  before  that  time ;  so  that  the 
surplus^  but  for  that  shifting  of  present  burdens 
on  posterity,  would  only  have  been  £3,000,000. 
This  surplus  of  £1,052,076  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  took  advantage  of  to  remit  to 
iBadset  ^^®  nation  part  of  the  duty  on 
1884 ;  Ann.  rum,  .coals,  wool,  silk,  and  law 
Reg.  1824,  proceedings,  amounting  in  all  to 
8«»88-  £1,262,000.* 

The  favorable  state  of  the  finances,  and  the 
12  high   range  of   the   public   funds, 

ConTereion  which  rose  progressively  to  84  in 
of  the  Dead  December,  1828,  and  to  96  in  Octo- 
Weight.  Ij^p^  ig24^  enabled  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  carry  through  two  meas- 
ures which  contributed,  m  a  material  degree, 
to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  exchequer.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  carrying  out  the  arrange- 
ment proposed  in  the  preceding  year  for  equal- 
izing, as  it  was  called,  the  weight  of  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  pensions,  by  traDsmuting  them 
into  a  fixed  charge  on  the  nation  for  forty-five 
years.  No  purchasers  had  been  found  for  these 
annuities  during  the  distressed  state  of  the 
money  market  in  the  preceding  year ;  but  the 
affluence  of  circulation,  produced  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  currency,  now  induced  the  Bank  of 
England  to  take  part  of  it,  which  they  did  by 
a  contract  which  was  to  last  ^ye  years.  By 
this  means  there  was  a  present  saving,  on  the 
part  taken,  of  £585,000  a  year  effected:  but  a 
more  delusive  scheme  never  was  proposed ;  for 
it  was  nothing  but  shifting  the  burden  of  pres- 
ent debt  on  posterity,  and  purchasing  present 
relief  by  increasing  future  embarrassment  Such, 
however,  was  the  pressure  on  the  treasury,  that 
9  A  n  thebill  sanctioning  this  arrangement 
lW3,"iSf*'  "^^^^  ^^^  BtJik  was  passed  in  the 
Commons  by  a  majority  of  140  to  91.  * 

The  next  measure  which  was  carried  was  one 
13.  ^^  *  very  different  character,  and  to 
Redaction  which,  neither  on  the  ground  of  pub- 
of  the  4  per  lie  faith  or  financial  economy,  could 
ecntB  to  3t.  ^^^^  objection  be  stated,  lliis  was 
the  reduction  of  the  interest  on  the  4  per  cent 
stock  to  8i.  The  amount  of  this  stock  was 
£75,000,000,  and  its  annual  charge  £3,000,000. 


Dissentients  were  allowed  six  months  to  notify 
their  dissension,  in  which  case  they  were  to  be 
paid  in  full.  A  very  small  proportion  of  ibo 
holders  of  stock  gave  notice  of  their  desire  to 
be  paid  up ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  sav- 
ing effected  to  the  nation  amounted  to  £375,000 
a  year.  This  sum  bore  a  small  proportion  to 
the  whole  interest  on  the  debt,  which  was 
£28,000,000;  but  it  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  illustrated  the  extreme  impror- 
idence  of  the  system  of  borrowing  adopted  by 
Mr.  Pitt  during  the  war,  of  giving  a  bond  for 
£100  for  every  £60  advanced — ^a  system  which 
precluded  the  possibility  of  paying  off  the  8 
per  cents,  or  reaucing  the  interest  on  that  stock 
till  the  funds  had  been  for  a  considerable  time 
above  100,  which  they  have  only  been  for  a 
few  weeks  during  the  last  half-century.  Had 
the  stock  all  been  borrowed  in  the  4  per  cents, 
the  reduction  now  effected  would  have  been, 
not  on  £75,000,000,  but  on  above  ,p^  jj^^ 
£750,000,000,  and  the  saving  effect-  x.  313,314; 
ed  to  the  nation,  not  £875,000,  but  Ann.  Reg. 
nearly  £4,000,000  a  year.*  ^®^'  ®'  *• 

A  third  important  change  was  effected  in 
the  finances  of  the  country  in  the  14. 
year  1823,  which  might  have  con-  SimphQing 
lerred  incalculable  benefits  upon  the  jT'^jJ  ^■' 
nation,  had  it  been  steadily  adhered  accounts, 
to  in  subsequent  times.  Hitherto  andpron- 
the  public  accounts  connected  with  *'°°  ^^  ^ 
the  National  Debt  had  been  so  mys-  KlJonof 
tiffed,  by  issues  of  exchequer  bills  and  the  Nationsl 
other  temporary  devices,  that  it  re-  ^^*- 
quired  no  small  effort  of  attention  on  the  part 
of  those  professionally  trained  to  the  subject  to 
understand  them ;  and  to  the  great  majority  of 
persons  they  were  altogether  unintelligible.  To 
remedy  these  evils,  Mr.  Robinson,  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  adopted  the  manly  course, 
worthy  of  the  cnief  finance-minister  of  a  free 
country,  of  so  simplifying  the  accounts  con- 
nected with  the  puDlic  debt  that  they  might 
be  intelligible,  not  only  to  the  flaembers  of  the 
legislature,  but  to  every  one  who  paid  attention 
to  the  subject  throuchout  tlie  country.  With 
this  view  he  placed,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
reduction  of  tne  debt  on  its  true  footing;  name- 
ly, the  annual  issue  from  the  treasury  of  a  cer- 
tain mm  for  its  reduction.  To  effect  this,  a  bill 
was  brought  forward,  founded  on  resolutions 
of  the  House,  which  provided,  among  numerouB 
details  calculated  to  simplify  the  public  ac- 
counts, that  for  the  future  there  should  be  set 
npart^  and  issued  out  of  the  consolidated  fund, 
to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  public  debt,  the  annual  sum  of 
£5,000,000,  to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the 
National  Debt — wnich  sum  was  to  be  charged 
upon  the  consolidated  fund,  to  be  issued  by 
equal  quarterly  payments,  the  first  beginning 
on  5th  April,  1823.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  these  enactments; 
and  happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  nation, 
if,  now  that  it  hod  attained  majority,  and  been 
intrusted  with  the  direction  of  its  own  affairs, 
it  had  shown  more  wisdom  and  foresight  than 
its  guardians  had  done  during  its  long  minor- 
ity. But  the  result  has  been  just  the  reverse. 
It  was  shown  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  the  ^debate  on  this  subject,  that 
dui'ing  the  seven  years  which  had  elaped  from 
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1816,  when  Uie  debt  had  attained  ita  highest 
poiot,  there  had  been  paid  oflf  £19,'7 00,000  of 
mnded,  and  £4,984^000  of  unfiinded  debt,  in  all 
£25,000,000  in  round  numbers — which  would 
have  been  £85,000,000  more,  but  for  the  re- 
daction of  the  5  per  cents,  whioh  added 
£10,000,000  to  the  public  debt  The  sinking 
fund  of  £5,000,000,  so  anxiously  provided  for 
by  this  Act,  would  in  the  next  thirty  years,  if 
preserved  inviolate,  have  paid  off  with  the 
growing  interest  nearly  £800,000,000  of  the 
pnhlic  debt  Whereas,  under  the  popular  in- 
spection and  control,  nothing  whatever  has 
t  Porter's  ^^^'^  ^^^^  during  that  period  to- 
Profress  of  ward  its  reduction ;  for  in  1824  the 
theN^ion,  public  debt  was  £781,122,222,  and 
D^ivm  5°  1^^  **  ^'^  ^^^  £777,603,818; 
345, 347 ;  and  the  interest  paid  on  the  debt 
^3^  ^^-  ^'^  ^  1826,  £28,060,287,  and  in 
1823,  111.       ig49  j^  ^^  £28,328,961 1 » • 

The  fiaTorable  state  of  the  public  finances, 
j5  arising  from  the  growing  pros- 

Grants  fbr  new  Parity  of  the  nation,  enabled  Gov- 
ehurehea,  ernment,  inl  824,  to  carry  through 

Se'a^i^K-  wyeralgreciousandpraisewortEy 
tional  GaUery.  ^^>  ^^  lasting  benefit  to  the  in- 
terests of  religion,  science,  and  art 
in  the  country.  Out  of  the  unexpected  wind- 
fall arisine  m>m  Uie  partial  repayment  of  the 
Austrian  loan.  Ministers  proposed  and  carried 
through  a  grant  of  £500,000,  to  aid  in  the  build- 
ing of  churches,  especially  in  the  manufactur- 
ing districts,  where,  notwithstanding  the  former 
grant  of  £1,000,000  for  the  same  purpose,  the 
want  of  church  accommodation  was  still  lam- 
entably felt  In  addition  to  this,  there  was 
granted  to  his  Majesty  £800,000  from  the  same 
fund,  to  be  paid  in  three  years,  for  repairing 
and  enlarging  Windsor  Castle:  a  srant  which 
was  laid  out  with  equal  taste  ana  judgment, 
and  has  produced  tne  magnificent  addition 
which  now  adds  so  much  to  the  effect  of  that 
noble  structure.  In  the  preceding  year,  the 
Sovereign  had  made  to  the  nation  the  munifi- 
cent gifl^  of  the  splendid  library  of  his  late  fa- 
ther, valued  at  £65,000,  which  had  been  in- 
trusted to  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  which  now  adorns  the  noble  gallery  set 


*  Actual  Revbnuk  and  Expenditure  or  the 
United  Kinqdom  ik  1823  and  1824. 

laeom*  (Net),  Iiteoin*, 

1823.  18X4. 

X.  £. 

Custaam 11,498,762  . .  11,327,741 

E*ri»e 25.342,828  . .  26,768,039 

i>tampB 6,801  ;950  ..  7,244,042 

Tj^xes 6,206,927..  4,922,070 

Post-Offlc© 1,462,692..  1,520,615 

From  Triutees  of  Dead  Weight    4,675,000..  4,660,000 

Lewcr  paymenU 1,684,140  . .  2,918.898 


57,672,299  . 

ExMBditor*, 
18«3. 


Pnblic  Debt  Interest 38,064,784 

Interest  on  Exchequer  BUls  ....  1,131,121 

Naval  and  Military  Pensions. . .  2,800,000 

Civil  List  and  Expenses 9,140,606 

Army 7,351,991 

^'avy   5,453,191 

Oui-pensioners 155,000  , 

Ordnance 1,364,328 

Miseellaneous 1,953,366 

Do 522,464  . 


59,362,405 

Ezpeodltara, 

1894. 
27,970,068 
:  1,087,283 
,  2,800,000 
.  2,721,301 
.  7,573,026 
6,161,818 

1,4"07',808 

3,449,148 

595,035 


56,704,687 
Sarplas  applied  to  rednce  PeM. .  6,710,964 
— ilttfi.  Reg.  1823,  340 ;  1625,  296. 
Vol.  it.— P 


58,188,062 
6,587,802 


apart  for  it  in  that  superb  edifice ;  and  on  this 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  to 
bestow  the  sum  of  £67,000  out  of  Uie  Austrian 
loan,  on  the  purchase  of  M.  Angerstein's  beauti- 
ful collection  of  pictures,  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  National  Gallery  in  Trafal- 
gar Square.  Thus  in  all  de|>artment8  the  ease 
of  the  finances  was  making  itself  felt,  and  the 
surplus  at  the  disposal  of  Government  was  de- 
voted to  the  noblest  purposes — the  extension  of 
the  means  of  religious  instruction,  and  the  for- 
mation of  establishments  which  might  1  Pari.  Deb. 
diffuse  the  light  of  knowledge  and  re-  vUi.  600 ;  x. 
finement  of  taste  among  the  people.*  '^*'  ^^^' 

The  preceding  detail,  uninteresting  to  many 
as  it  maj  appear,  leads  yet  to  general  j^ 
conclusions  of  the  very  highest  inter-  Prosperous 
est,  and  second  in  importance  to  none  state  of  the 
educed  in  the  course  of  this  History.  5„!L"''^jw- 
This  IB,  that  the  nation,  during  the  three  years 
peace,  when  it  possessed  the  advant-  it  had  an 
ages  of  a  currency  adequate  to  its  sdequate 
wants,  was  able,  without  any  extra-  ^'^"•"^y' 
ordinary  external  advantages,  not  only  to  enjoy 
three  years  of  unbroken  and  increasing  domes- 
tic felicity,  but  during  that  period  to  remit 
nearly  £12,000,000  of  annual  taxation,*  and 
still  uphold  a  real  sinking  fund,  arising  from 
an  excess  of  income  above  expenditure  of 
£5,000,000  a  year.  Such  was  the  effect  of  these 
circumstances,  that  the  National  Debt,  which 
in  1821  was  £801,565,810,  had  sunk  in  1826  to 
£778,128,265,  being  a  reduction  of  £23,000,000 
in  five  years. f  Let  these  figures  be  kept  in 
mind,  wnen  the  progress  of  the  debt  and  mian- 
cial  situation  of  the  country,  in  the  disastrous 
years  which  followed  the  renewed  contraction 
of  the  currency  in  1826,  come  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  it  will  then  be  seen  whether 
the  greater  part  of  the  sufferings  which  the 
nation  has  since  undergone  has  not  arisen  from 
our  own  acts,  and  whether  the  embarrass  nt 
of  finances  under  which  we  still  labor  is  not 
of  our  own  creation. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that^  upon  the 
death  of  Lord  Londonderry  in  Au- 
gust»  1822,  Mr.  Canning  was,  by  the  Ministisrial 
voice  of  the  nation  rather  than  the  changes 
choice  of  the  Sovereign,  to  whom  he  ^^^  ^^22 
was  personally  distasteful  owing  to  '°  ^^^• 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  affair  of  Queen 
Caroline,  appointed  to  the  important  ofiice  of 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.     Several  other 
changes  took  place  at  the  same  time,  or  shortly 
afl^er,  all  indicating  the   change  which  was 
taking  place  in  the  balance  of  parties,  and  the 
increasing  weight  which  the  popular  interest 


Taxes  takbn  off  in  Great  Bbitaim  fbom  1839 
to  1825  inclusive. 

1822 je2,139,101 

1823 4,185,735 

1824 1,801,333 

1825 3,676,239 


£11,802,408 

-FoETBS's  Progrtn  of  the  Nation,  486  (3d  edition). 

t  National  Debt  funded  pbom  1821  to  1826. 

1821  jC801,565,3I0 

1822 795,312,767 

1823 796,530,144 

1824 ^91,701,612 

1825 781,123,222 

1826 778,128,265 

-Porteb*8  Parliamentary  Tablet,  1.  6. 
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WM  aeqniriiiff  in  the  OarenmieDt.  Mr.  Yaoat- 
ttfty  wno  had  lo  long  eondaeted  the  financial 
aflain  of  the  eonntir  throoeh  a  period  of  iin- 
eommon  anxiety  and  diffieiutj,  was  promoted 
to  the  House  of  Peers  under  the  title  of  Lord 
Bezley ;  and  he  was  soeeeeded  in  his  important 
offiee  by  Mr.  Robinson,  a  man  of  eloquence  and 
ability  of  the  school  of  Canning,  and  emineDtly 

goalined  to  earn  popalarity  for  himself  and  the 
rOTemment^  by  lislling  in  with,  and  sometimes 
taking  the  lead  in,  the  popolar  fancies  of  the 
day.  Mr.  Hoskisson,  whose  great  abilities  and 
Tast  statistical  knowledge  had  long  ffiven  him 
the  lead  in  all  questions  of  social  and  political 
economy,  and  who  was  deeply  imbned  with 
Liberal  views,  was  made  President  of  the  Board 
of  Tnide,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  in 
jg^^''  room  of  Mr.  Wallace,  whom  bad  health 
obliged  to  retire.  Lord  Amherst  was 
appointed  Goyemor-general  of  India  in  room 
of  Mr.  Cannine,  who  had  been  nominated  to 
that  office  before  his  appointment  as  Foreign 
Secretary ;  and  Lord  8tewart^  the  embassador 
at  Yienna,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  title  and 
estates  of  his  brother,  the  Marquis  of  London- 
derry, was  recalled,  and  succeeded  by  Sir  Henry 
Welfesley.  All  these  changes  were  of  one  char- 
acter; tney  tended  to  augment  the  Liberal  in- 
fluence in  the  Goyemment,  and  of  course  stamp 
a  Liberal  character  on  its  measures.  They  in- 
dicated the  progressive  growth  of  the  commer- 
cial and  miadle  class  in  the  commimity,  which 
had  become  such  that^  though  as  yet  represent- 
ed only  in  the  indirect  way  in  the  Legislature, 
it  had  made  its  influence  felt  tliere  to  such  a 
degree  as  rendered  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
Government  in  any  other  way  but  bjr  attention 
to  its  interests  and  in  conformity  to  its  wishes. 
Lord  Eldon  felt  the  change,  and  saw  that  the 
era  of  new  influences  was  approaching.  He 
wrote  at  this  period  to  Lord  livei'pool,  who 
still  remained  rremier,  that  "he  had  no  wish 
1  Twlm's  ^  remain  Chancellor,  and  that  they 
Life  of  El-  who  do  remain,  and  especially  that 
JjJ'j^v  officer,  stand  a  very  good  chance  of 
**'  *"•  being  disgraced.** 
The  ascendency  which  the  commercial  and 
]g  trading  interest  had  now  acquired 

Liberal  ineas-  in  the  Cabinet  speedily  made  it- 
uresortbeCab-  self  apparent  in  the  measures 
'"*'•  brought  forward  by  the  Govern- 

ment. They  were  all  of  one  character,  tending 
to  further  the  interests  and  promote  the  wishes 

*  **  The  Courier  of  last  night  announces  Mr.  Huakis- 
Bon'a  introduction  into  the  Cabinet :  of  the  intention  or 
the  (bet  I  have  no  other  communication.  Whether  Lord 
Sidmouth  has  or  has  not,  I  do  not  know ;  but  this  is 
rather  too  much.  Looking  at  the  whole  history  of  these 
gentlemen,  I  don't  consider  this  introduction,  without  a 
word  said  about  the  intention,  as  perhaps  I  should  have 
done  if  cenain  persons  had  been  introduced  into  the  Cab- 
inet ;  but  turning  out  one  man  and  Introducing  another  in 
the  way  that  this  has  been  done,  is  telling  the  Chancellor 
that  he  should  not  give  them  the  trouble  of  disposing  of 
him,  but  that  he  should  cease  to  be  Chancellor.  What 
makes  it  worse  is,  that  the  grrat  man  of  all  bas  a  hundred 
times  most  solemnly  declared  that  no  connection  of  a 
certain  person  should  come  in.  There  is  no  believing  one 
word  any  body  says ;  an*  what  makes  the  matter  sUU 
worse  is  that  every  body  acquiesces  most  quickly,  and 
waits  in  all  humility  and  patience,  till  his  own  time 
comes.  I  have  written  to  Lord  Liverpool  before  this 
news  came,  that  I  have  no  wish  to  remain  Chancellor ; 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  think  those  who  do  remain,  and 
eapeciaUy  thatioflicer,  stand  a  very  ijood  chance  of  being 
disgraced.**— Loan  Eldon  to  Sir  W.  Scott,  January  31, 
1888.-TWU8'B  Zj/c  (/>PWon,  ii.  468. 


ofthegrestmaBiifiwtaTnig  and  commercial  daai, 
whieh,  after  progressiYcly  increasing  b  the 
House  of  Commons,  had  now  made  its  wav  into 
the  Cabinet,  and  in  a  manner  acquired  the  di- 
reetion  of  the  GoTemment  The  chief  person 
who  took  the  lead  in  thia  great  innoyation  vss 
Mr.  Huskiason,  whose  name  stands  connected 
with  seyeral  of  the  greatest  and  most  momcDt- 
ous  changes  in  the  commercial  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  and  who  for  good  or  for  evil  has  indel- 
ibly impressed  his  signet-mark  upon  tiie  annals 
of  his  country. 

Ifr.  HcsEiasoH  was  a  statesman  of  a  differait 
character  from  any  who  had  yet  ruled  y^ 
or  influenced  the  destinies  of  England.  Charaeter 
He  had  neither  the  perseyering  enei^  of  Mr.  Hu. 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  nor  the  ardent  soul  of  Mr.  ^^"'^ 
Fox,  nor  the  playful  eloquence  of  Mr.  Canoing; 
but  in  thorough  mastery  of  one  great  brandi 
of  government  he  was  superior  to  tbem  alL 
He  was  one  of  the  statesmen  who  have  sriKu 
with  the  yast  extension  of  statistical  and  com- 
mercial information  within  the  last  half-century, 
and  who,  by  deyoting  himself  almost  excluBivelj 
to  that  branch  of  p^tical  science,  had  become 
thoroughly  master  of  it.  His  infonnstion  on 
commercial  subjects  was  immense ;  there  was 
no  manu&cturer  or  merchant  who  did  not  find 
him  as  well  informed  as  he  himself  was  on  the 
details  of  his  own  particular  branch  of  busi- 
ness. His  natural  talents  were  considerable, 
and  they  had  been  sedulously  improved  by  ap- 
plication and  industry ;  but  they  were  of  the 
solid  and  substantial,  not  the  captivating  kind. 
His  judgment  was  sound,  his  sagacity  great,  bis 
views  enlwged,  his  disposition  philanthropic; 
but  he  had  neither  the  glance  of  genius  nor  the 
fire  of  enthusiasm  in  his  composition.  Be  vss 
a  powerful  debater,  a  sound  reasoner,  and  from 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  every  subject  on 
which  he  Mldressed  the  House,  he  never  failed 
to  command  ready  and  respectful  atteutioo. 
He  was  the  man  of  all  others  qualified  to  lead 
the  opinions  of  practical  men  of  business,  who 
looked  to  facts  rather  than  oratory,  and  vere 
more  likely  to  be  convinced  by  an  array  of  fig- 
ures than  by  all  the  flowers  of  rhetoric;  and  as 
they  were  every  day  making  their  way  in 
greater  numbers  into  the  legifuature,  his  influ- 
ence soon  became  very  great.  Strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  evil  effects  of  the  restnctive 
system  which  had  so  long  obtained  in  commer- 
cial matters,  and  especially  the  clog  upon  man- 
ufacturing industry  which  arose  from  the  heavy 
duties  imposed  on  many  articles  of  its  raw  ma- 
terial, he  bent  all  the  force  of  his  powerful 
mind  to  lighten  the  wheels  of  industry  io  this 
particular.  Yet  was  he  not  so  great  a  theorist 
as  not  to  know  that  there  are  exceptions  to 
all  rules,  however  in  the  general  case  well 
founded ;  and  though  a  decided  Free-Trader  fo 
far  as  commerce  and  manufactures  are  concern- 
ed, he  admitted  and  earnestly  enforced  an  ex- 
ception in  the  case  of  that  great  branch  of  la- 
bor which  provides  for  the  subsistence  and  inde- 
pendence of  nations.* 


*  WmiamHuskisson  was  born  on  March  11,  l^^JJ* 
was  descended  Ihrni  a  ftmily  of  ancient  standing  but  iimw- 
erate  fortune  in  Staflbrdshire,  and  received  ihc  eiemenis 
of  education  in  his  native  county.  Early  in  life  he  wm 
sent  over  to  Paris  to  complete  bis  education,  and  am^^ 
thepo  just  in  time  lo  witness,  and  in  some  degree  share, 
the  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  capture  of  the  Bastile  m 
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The  fint  rabjeet  to  wbioh,  after  hiji  aoeession 
20^  to  office,  the  attention  of  this  able 
Sketch  at  statesman  was  directed,  was  the  Nav- 
liifiNaTiga.  iffation  Laws,  and  to  him  we  owe 
tioD  L«w«.  chiefly  the  introduction  of  that  great 
change  in  our  commercial  policy  known  by 
the  name  of  the  RsciFBoonT  System.  To  un- 
derstand this  subject^  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
mise that»  by  a  law  passed  during  the  Protect- 
orate of  Cromwell,  which  was  confirmed  and 
declared  permanent  after  the  Restoration  by  12 
Charles  IL  c  18,  it  had  been  provided  that  no 
merchandise  of  either  Asia,  Africa,  or  America 
should  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  any 
but  English-built  ships^  navigated  by  an  En- 
glish commander,  and  having  at  least  three- 
K>nrths  of  their  crew  British.  Besides  this  exclu- 
sive right  conferred  on  British  shipping,  discrim- 
inating duties  were  imposed,  so  that  goods  might 
still  be  imported  in  foreign  ships  from  Europe, 
but  they  were  more  heavily  taxed  than  if  un- 
ported  under  the  English  flag.  Under  this  sys- 
tem the  trade  of  Great  Britain  was  carried  on 
for 'a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  without  other 
nations  having  attempted  any  retaliatory  meaa- 
ures ;  it  was  under  it  that  Eiigland  acquired  the 
sceptre  of  the  waves,  and  a  colonial  empire 
which  encircled  the  earth.  Such  results  speak 
for  themselves;  they  require  no  support  from 
argument)  and  fully  justify  Adam  Smith's  re- 
mark:  '  *  When  the  Act  of  Navigation  was  made, 
though  England  and  Holland  were  not  actually 
at  war,  the  most  violent  animosity  subsisted  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  It  is  not  impossible, 
therefore,  that  some  of  the  regulations  of  this 
famous  Act  may  have  proceeded  from  national 
animosity.  They  are  cu  wUe^  however^  <u  if 
they  had  aU  been  Stated  bif  the  most  consumniate 
wiiioM.  National  animosity  at  that  particular 
time  aimed  at  the  very  object  which  the  most 
deliberate  wisdom  would  have  recommended 
— ^the  diminution  of  the  naval  power  of  Hol- 
land, the  only  naval  power  whicn  could  endan- 
ger the  security  of  England.    The  Act  of  Navi- 


1789.  He  then  became  member  of  tbe  Club  of  1789,  and 
formed  an  inUmacy  with  Franklin  and  Jefiereon,  as  well 
as  the  leaders  of  the  Rerolution  in  Paris,  a  circumstance 
which  exercised  a  powerftil  Influence  upon  his  thoughts 
and  turn  of  mind  during  the  whole  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  was  first  brought  into  Parliament  in  1796  by  Lord  Car- 
lisle for  the  borough  of  Morpeth,  and  was  soon  after  ap- 
'  pointed  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  the  Colonies, 
in  wli^ch  situation  his  business  talents  were  soon  discov- 
ered, and  he  enjoyed  the  Intimate  friendship  of  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Mr.  Dundas.  and  was  often  called  to  their  councils. 
In  1801  he  retired  ftom  ofllce  with  Mr.  Pitt,  but  was  rein- 
stated In  his  ft>rmer  situation  In  1804  on  his  return  to  the 
helm,  and  he  continued  there,  with  the  exception  of  the 
brief  period  of  the  Whigs'  tenure  of  power,  tUl  Mr.  Can- 
Ding's  retirement  in  1809,  when  he  withdrew  along  with 
his  brilliant  flriend,  and  became  a  leading  member  of  that 
8e=tton  of  the  Tory  party  which  was  now  in  open  hos- 
tility to  the  Government.  In  1814  he  was  appointed  a 
Conimis9ioner  of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  which  situation 
be  held  fill  his  appointment  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  a  Cabinet  Minister  in  January,  1824.  During 
tbifl  period  he  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  sub- 
jects of  trade,  navigation,  and  political  economy ;  and  such 
were  his  abilities  that  he  had  become,  before  bis  appoint- 
insnt  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  instructor  of  statesmen 
and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  these  subjects, 
which  were  daily  becoming  of  more  importance  in  Parlia- 
ment and  public  opinion.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Bul- 
lion Committee  in  1810 ;  and  the  return  to  cash  payments 
in  1819  was  mainly  brought  about  by  his  influence,  which 
was  also  strenuously  exerted  to  procure  the  introduction 
of  the  reciprocity  system  on  a  limited  scale  in  1831,  and 
to  lay  the  fl>undation  of  Free  Trade  in  1833.— lfiMAas«on> 
Speeches  and  Ltft,  i.  I,  49»  335. 


gation  is  not  favorable  to  foreign  commerce,  or 
to  the  growth  of  that  opulence  which  can  arise 
from  it  As  defense,  however,  is  of  more  value 
than  opulence,  the  Act  of  Navigation  i  Wealth  of 
is  perhaps  the  wisest  of  all  the  com-  Nations,  b. 
mercial  regulations  of  England."*        *^-  «•  *• 

But  how  wise  soever  this  Act  may  have  been 
when  it  was  first  passed,  and  how-  ^j 
ever  splendid  the  results  which  fol-  Retaliatory 
lowed  from  the  steady  adherence  to  measures 
it^  the  time  at  length  came  when  it  ^^^  "*' 
could  no  longer  be  maintained  in  its 
pristine  rigor.  The  veiy  completeness  of  its 
success,  the  magnitude  of  the  benefits  which  it 
had  conferred  upon  Great  Britain,  prepared  its 
downfall  They  made  other  nations  desirous  to 
adopt  a  system  from  which  England  had  de- 
rived such  great  and  obvious  benefitsw  "Dience 
the  commencement  of  the  retaliatory  system  and 
the  war  of  tariffs — a  state  of  pacific  hostility,  in 
which  the  old  and  rich  state,  where  prices  are 
high  because  money  is  plentiful,  is  in  gener^ 
beaten  by  the  young  and  poor  state,  where 
prices  are  low  because  money  is  scarce.  This 
accordingly  took  place  as  soon  as  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war,  by  closing  the  military  hostili- 
ty, opened  the  door  to  the  commercial  rivalry 
of  nation^  The  Americans,  who  had  already 
begun  to  follow  in  the  footsteps,  in  this  respect, 
of  the  mother  country,  soon  after  the  establi^- 
ment  of  their  independence  passed  a  navigation 
law  similar  in  its  main  provisions  to  that  of  En- 
gland ;  and  as  this  state  of  smothered  war  of 
tariffs  was  found  to  be  equally  disadvantageous 
to  both  countries,  a  treaty  was  concluded  in 
1816,  which  put  the  vessels  of  the  two  coun- 
tries upon  the  footing  of  equal  duties  and  en- 
tire reciprocity.  This  system  was  found  to  work 
so  well  m  the  case  of  the  United  States,  that  it 
led  to  its  adoption,  on  a  partial  scale,  with  oth- 
er countries ;  and  it  was  the  success  ^  , 
of  this  experiment  which  led  to  its  •promMor 
being  engrafted  on  the  general  pol-  the  Nation, 
icy  of  Great  Britain  by  the  Act  of  386, 387, 
IgJgg.*                                                      3d  edition. 

The  new  system  was  first  introduced  on  a 
general  scale  in  1822,  when  Mr.  ^ 

Wallace  broueht  forward  five  bills,  Mr.  WaUaeo's 
which  effected  a  very  important  al-  flye  Free-trade 
teration  on  our  commercial  system.  ^^^  *°  ^®^* 
The  first  of  these  bills  repealed  various  statutes, 
now  obsolete,  in  relation  to  foreign  commerce 
before  the  passing  of  the  Navigation  , 
Act*  The  second  repealed  various  g^-  ^^'44/ 
laws  from  theNavigation  Law  down- 
ward, including  that  part  of  the  Navigation  Law 
itself  which  enacted  that  ^oods  of  the  produce 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  should  not  be  im- 
ported except  in  British  ships,  with  three- 
fourths  of  tne  crew  British  sailors.  By  the 
third,  certain  enumerated  goods  were  allowed 
to  be  brought  to  this  country  from  any  port  in 
Europe,  in  ships  belonging  to  the  port  of  ship- 
merit  Ships  belonging  to  Holland,  which  by 
the  Navigation  Act  could  not  be  allowed  to 
enter  English  ports  with  cargo,  were  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  ships  of  other 
countries.  South  Ameriean  produce,  which  be- 
fore the  passing  of  this  Act  could  be  brought 
only  from  certam  ports  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
was  now  permitted  to  be  imported  direct  from 
the  places  of  growth  in  ships  of  the  country,  tho 
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only  exception  to  this  concession  being  against 
places  to  which  British  ships  were  not  admitted 
for  the  parposes  of  trade.  The  fourth  bill  reg- 
ulated the  tr^de  between  our  North  American 
and  West  Indian  colonies,  and  other  places  in 
the  same  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  permitted  the 
entry,  under  certain  duties,  of  various  articles 
from  any  foreign  country  in  America  or  f>ort  in 
the  West  Indies,  either  m  British  vessels  or  in 
vessels  belonging  to  the  country  of  shipment, 
and  the  goods  so  imported  might  be  again  ex- 
ported to  any  other  colony,  or  to  the  mother 
country.  The  fifth  bill  made  it  lawful  to  ex- 
port in  British  ships,  from  any  colony  to  any 
port  in  Europe  or  Africa,  any  goods  that  may 
nare  been  legally  imported  into  the  colony,  or 
which  were  of  its  own  growth  or  manufacture, 
and  to  export  certain  enumerated  articles  in 
British  ships  to  any  such  colony,  from  any  for- 
eign port  in  Europe  or  Africa.  By  means  of 
these  relaxations  the  West  India  colonists  were 
IV  o°*^l«<^  ^  draw  their  supplies  from 
cap.  4?  42  *°y  country  in  Europe,  Africa,  or 
43,44,45/  America,  and  to  send  their  prod- 
Porter,  387,  uce  in  return  to  such  markets  as 
^li.  ^  ^'  should  hold  out  the  greatest  induce- 
ment^ 
The  advantages  which  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  West  India  colonies 
Meuues  of  ^^  Great  Britain,  derived  from  these 
retaliatory  great  relaxations,  naturally  led  other 
measures     countries  to  desire  to  participate  <n 

^b^'^TsIs'  ^**®™'  *°^  **^®  method  which  they 
*'  '  adopted  to  secure  this  advantage  was 
to  threaten  heavy  retaliatory  duties  on  British 
shipping,  unless  the  burdens  imposed  on  them 
by  tne  Navigation  Laws  were  reauced.  Prussia 
was  the  first,  to  adopt  this  system.  In  spring, 
1823,  her  cabinet  intimated  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, that,  unless  some  relaxation  was  intro- 
duced into  the  English  Navigation  Laws  for  their 
benefit,  they  would  retaliate  by  heavy  corre- 
sponding duties  upon  British  ships  entering  the 
Prussian  harbors.  In  consequence  of  this  threat, 
the  whole  matter  was  broueht  seriously  under 
the  consideration  of  the  British  Cabinet,  and  the 
result  was  the  introduction  of  the  Reciprocitt 
System,  which  first  made  a  great  and  general 
change  on  the  British  commercial  system.  By 
this  Act,  4  Geo.  IV.  c  77,  and  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  1, 
his  Majesty  was  authorized,  by  Order  in  Coun- 
cil, to  permit  the  exportation  and  importation 
of  goods  in  foreign  vessels,  on  payment  of  the 
same  duties  as  were  chargeable  wnen  imported 
in  British  vessels,  in  favor  of  all  such  countries 
as  should  not  levy  discriminating  duties  upon 
goods  imported  into  those  countries  in  British 
.vessels ;  and  further,  to  levy  upon  the  vessels 
of  such  countries,  when  frequenting  British 
porta,  the  same  tonnage  duties  as  were  levied 
on  British  vessels.  A  power  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  vested  in  the  Crown  by  these  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, to  impose,  by  Order  in  Council,  addi- 
tional duties  uf>on  eoods  and  shipping,  asainst 
any  countries  which  should  levy  higher  duties 
in  the  case  of  the  employment  of  British  vessels 
in  the  trade  with  those  countries.  These  changes 
fell  in  so  completely  with  the  spirit  of  the  age 
that  they  met  with  a  very  feeble  opposition, 
a  Port  *"^  passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  a 
388, 3U!  majority  of  6  to  l.»  They  were  thus 
'  introduced  on  the  6th  of  June,  1823,  by 
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Mr.  Huakisson,  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade: 

"  Although  the  plan  now  to  be  submitted  to 
the  House  is  most  important,  and  24. 
an  entire  departure  from  the  prin-  Mr.  Hnskis- 
ciples  which  nave  hitherto  governed  ■**"'•***"• 
our  foreign  commerce,  yet  the  plan  S^Sie'llec? 
is  so  clear,  and  the  benefit  to  be  de-  procUy  ays- 
rived  from  it  so  obvious,  that  lit-  *«■*• 
tie  is  required  to  make  the  country  see  the 
propriety  of  adopting  it  It  is  well  known  that 
it  had  been  for  a  long  time,  indeed  ever  since 
the  passing  of  the  Navigation  Act,  the  policy 
of  the  country  to  impose  upon  cargoes  brought 
in  foreign  vessels  higher  duties  tlian  on  those 
imported  in  British  bottoms;  and  also  in  many 
instances  to  allow  smaller  drawbacks  upon  ar- 
ticles exported  in  foreign  than  upon  thoee  ex- 
ported in  British  ships.  Now,  whatever  might 
be  thought  of  the  policy  of  such  a  system,  it  was 
all  very  well  as  long  as  the  nations  with  whom 
we  traded  acquiesced  in  it  But  when  once  the 
attention  of  those  countries  was  called  to  it,  it 
was  not  likely  that  such  an  inequality  would 
be  allowed  much  longer  to  exist  Accordingly, 
it  was  found  that  the  principal  commercial  na- 
tions in  the  world,  after  Great  Britain  and  our 
^eat  rival  in  trade  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, feeling  the  pressure  of  the  tax,  immediately 
commenced  the  retaliatory  system,  by  imposing 
duties  upon  all  articles  imported  into  that  coun- 
try by  British  ships.  The  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  great  embarrassment  and  inconven- 
ience arose  in  the  commerce  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. Portugal,  perceiving  the  success  which 
had  attended  the  course  adopted  by  the  Amer- 
icans, soon  obliged  us  to  place  hers  upon  the 
some  footing.  The  government  of  the  Nether- 
lands in  1821  passed  a  law  allowing  a  premium 
of  10  per  cent  upon  all  articles  imported  in 
Dutch  vessels,  which  was,  in  fact,  if  not  in  form, 
imposing  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  upon  the  car- 
goes of  all  other  vessels.  This  change,  though 
adopted  in  1821,  only  came  into  operation  m 
the  DCginning  of  1823;  and  since  that  time  it 
had  been  strongly  felt  in  the  trade  of  the  two 
countries.  Prussia  had  also  raised  the  dues 
upon  our  vessels,  and  had  intimated,  in  a  man- 
ner not  to  be  mistaken,  that  she  would  more 
fully  adopt  the  retaliatory  system  if  we  con- 
tinued our  present  policy. 

*'In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  was  quite  ob- 
vious that  we  must  adopt  one  of  two 
courses.  Either  we  must  commence  c^iJiJiued 
a  commercial  conflict,  through  the 
medium  of  protective  duties  and  prohibitions 
(a  measure  of  impolicy  which,  it  is  believed,  no 
man  will  now  propose),  or  we  must  admit  other 
powers  to  a  perfect  equality  and  reciprocity  of 
shipping  duties.  The  latter  appears  to  be  the 
course  which  we  are  bound  to  adopt  Its  effect, 
I  am  persuaded,  will  be  to  lead  to  a  great  in- 
crease of  the  commercial  advantages  of  the 
country ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  have 
a  tendency  to  promote  and  establish  a  better 
political  feeling  and  confidence  among  the  mar- 
itime powers,  and  abate  the  sources  of  com 
meroial  jealousy.  It  Ls  high  time,  in  the  im- 
proved state  of  civilization  of  the  world,  to  es- 
tablish more  liberal  principles,  and  show  that 
commerce  was  not  the  ena,  but  the  means  of 
diffusing  comfort  and  enjoyment  among  the  na- 
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tions  embarked  in  iU  pursuit  Those  who  haye 
the  largest  trade  most  neceBsarily  derive  the 
greatest  advantage  from  the  establishment  of 
better  international  regulations.  When  En- 
gland abandons  her  old  principle,  the  United 
Netherlands,  and  the  other  powers  who  are 
now  prepared  to  retaliate,  will  gladly  concur 
in  the  new  arrangement 
"I  am  prepared  to  hear  from  the  other  side 
that  the  proposed  alteration  will  be 
prejudicial  to  the  British  shipping 
mterest.  In  this  observation  1  can 
not  concur.  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
shipping  interest  of  this  country  has  nothing  to 
apprehend  from  that  of  other  nations.  Wnen 
the  alteration  in  the  Navigation  Laws  was  first 
projected,  sioiilar  unfavorable  pro^oetications 
were  made  by  part  of  the  shipping  interest,  but 
these  anticipations  have  proved  to  be  entirely 
unfounded.  The  shipping  of  Great  Britain  is 
perfectly  able  to  compete  with  that  of  other 
countries.  It  is  quite  time  to  get  rid  of  the 
retaliatory  principle,  which,  if  carried  to  the 
extreme  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  must  injure 
every  species  of  trade.  One  sort  of  shipping 
would  be  carrying  the  trade  of  one  country, 
and  then  returning  without  any  equivalent  ad- 
vantage to  make  way  for  the  countervailing 
regulations  of  another  power,  or  else  to  return 
in  ballast  What  would  be  thought  of  an  es- 
tablishment, if  a  wagon  should  convey  goods 
to  Bimiingham,  and  afterward  return  empty  f 
The  consumer  would,  it  was  probable,  be  lit- 
tle satisfied  with  such  a  way  of  conveying  his 
merchandise.  The  consequence  would  be,  that 
there  would  necessarily  be  two  sets  of  waeons 
to  do  tiiat  work  which  was  now  performed  by 
one,  and  that,  too,  at  a  considerable  increase 
of  priee  on  the  raw  material  We  are  not  now 
able  to  carry  on  a  system  of  restriction,  labor- 
ing as  we  have  for  some  time  been,  under  many 
and  unavoidable  restrictions.  Our  trade  and 
commerce,  it  is  true,  are  rapidly  improving; 
but  they  still  require  that  we  should  adopt 
every  measure  by  which  either  could  be  fos- 
tered or  improved.  What  I  propose  is,  that 
tlie  duties  and  drawbacks  should  be  imposed 
and  allowed  upon  all  goods  equally,  whether 
imported  or  exported  in  British  or  foreign  ves- 
sels, giving  the  Kinff  in  council  a  power  to  de- 
clare that  such  regulations  should  extend  to  all 
countries  inclined  to  act  upon  a  system  of  reci- 
procity, but  reserving  to  the  same  authority  the 
power  of  continuing  the  present  re- 
1^795  7g«!  strictions  with  respect  to  those  pow- 
*  ers  who  should  decline  to  do  so."  * 
So  entirely  were  the  views  here  developed 
^.  by  Mr.  Iluskisson  in  unison  with 

Answer  by  the  those  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
■hip-owners.  House  of  Commons,  that  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  of  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Rob- 
inson and  Mr.  Marryat  contain  all  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  parliamentary  debates  in  op- 
position to  this  great  innovation.  *'The  reso- 
lutions proposed,  if  carried  into  effect^  will  in- 
crease uie  difficulties  under  which  the  ship- 
owners at  present  labor.  Parliamentary  re- 
turns prove  that  the  shipping  of  the  country 
id  far  ^om  being  in  the  prosperous  state  which 
is  represented.  From  1821  to  1828  there  had 
beon  n  falling  off  in  ship-building  to  the  extent 
of  161  ships  and  122,000  tons.  During  the  same 


period  there  had  been  a  deereaae  in  our  navi- 
gation to  the  amount  of  7 32  ships,  129,000  tons, 
and  8000  seamen.  Such  had  been  the  conse- 
quence of  the  system  recommended  by  the  po- 
litical economists.  The  end  of  that  system  wUl 
be  to  drive  the  trade  of  Great  Britam  into  the 
hands  of  foreign  countries.  This  is  the  only 
country  in  Europe  which  is  abandoning  the  sys- 
tem of  protective  duties.  A  few  years  aeo,  when 
America  obtained  some  concessions  from  ub» 
she  wished  to  obtain  similar  advantages  from 
France,  but  the  French  government  would  not 
yield,  but  on  the  contrary  imposed  a  lisht  duty 
on  importations  from  America,  who,  in  her  turny> 
did  the  same  with  respect  to  France.  The  views 
of  the  Free-Traders  may  be  favorable  to  the 
mercantile  interests,  but  they  are  certainly  prej- 
udicial to  ship-owners  and  builders. 

"The  proposed  system  has  been  reduced  to 
experiment,  and  what  has  been  the 
result?  The  reciprocity  system  has  condiided. 
been  for  eight  years  established  with 
America,  and  the  consequence  has  been,  very 
great  disadvantage  to  the  shipping  engaged  in 
that  trade.  Five-sixths  of  the  carrying  trade 
between  Great  Britain  and  America  is  now  car- 
ried on  in  American  ships.  If  the  protection 
to  Britidi  shipping,  which  alone  has  hitherto 
enabled  our  ship-owners  to  compete  with  those 
of  foreign  states,  is  removed,  it  is  indispensable 
that  the  duties  on  Baltic  timber,  which  at 
present  are  such  a  clog  on  our  ship-buildings 
should  be  removed,  or  at  least  materially  re- 
duced. Unless  this  is  done,  it  is  quite  impos^ 
sible  we  can  compete  with  foreign  nations,  who 
have  their  wood  at  their  own  door,  and  navi- 
gate their  ships  for  wases  half  in 
amount  to  thatwhich  our  uiip-owners  ix.8oi,  8(tt! 
are  obliged  to  pay  to  their  sailora''^ 

Mr.  Huskisson's  resolutions  were  passed  by 
a  great  majoriW,  and  carried  into  ef-  so. 
feet  by  acts  of  Parliament  in  the  same  Eflbet  of 
session.  Under  the  authority  of  these  '***■•  •*^■• 
acta,  reciprocity  treaties  were  concluded  by 
Government  with  the  principal  trading  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  so  as  to  give  the  reciprocity 
system  the  fairest  possible  trial*  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  facilities  to  the  transit  of  goods 
afforded  by  these  acts  have  contributed  to  the 
extension  of  our  foreign  commerce;  but  they 
have  been  ottended  with  effects  proportionally 
disastrous  to  our  shipping,  and  which  threaten, 
at  no  distant  period,  to  undermine  the  whole 
foundation  of  our  national  independence.  ^  The 
ablest  writers  on  the  Free-trade  side  admit  the 
depreciation  which,  since  their  introduction,  has 
taken  place  in  the  yalue  of  British  shipping. 
"A  great  depreciation,"  says  Mr.  Porter,  "has 
undoubtedly  taken  place  in  the  value  of  ships 


♦    COUNTRIBS    WITH   WHICH    RBCIFROCITT  TREATISB 

wbrb  concludbd,  under  authoritt  of  tue8b 

Acts  op  Parliament. 

Franee.  Hamburg.  United  States. 

Austria.  Hanorer.  Mexico. 

Russia.  Mecklenburg  Strelitx.  Texas. 

Sweden.  Mecklenburg  Schwerln.  Uraguay. 

Norway.  Oldenburg.  BoUTla. 

Denmark.         Frankfort.  yenezuela. 

Prussia.  Portugal.  New  Granada. 

Netherlands.    Two  Sicilies.  Granada. 

Lubeck.  Greece.  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

Sardinia.  Turkey.  Braal. 

Bremen. 
— PoBTiR*s  Progress  of  the  Nation^  369,  Sd  ad. 
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in  ihiB  ecmntry.  The  general  &11  of  prioee,  how- 
ever, has  not  Dome  harder  upon  the  owners  of 
ships  than  the  holders  of  other  species  of  prop- 
erty. Overlooking  this  obvious  cause  of  de- 
pression, and  seeing  that  not  only  were  they 
underbid  by  the  owners  of  British  ships  built 
with  cheaper  materials^  but  also  by  the  foreign 
9hijH>wnery  whose  vessel  was  buUt  still  more  cheap- 
ly, they  forget  the  circumstances  which  had  m 
a  manner  compelled  the  Government  to  relax 
our  Navigation  Laws,  and  attribute  their  losses 
and  dissppointments  to  the  reciprocity  treaties. 
There  is  not  any  class  of  persons  in  this  coun- 
try, with  the  exception,  perhape^  of  the  land- 
,  Porter's  holders,  which  has  made  such  loud 
Proffrera  of  and  continued  complaints  of  distress 
the  Nation,  as  the  ship-owners  have  done  since 
^*^'  thepeaceof  1816."' 
Experience  has  now  thrown  a  dear  and  steady 
30.  light  on  this  subject  The  reciproc- 
Eflbct  of  the  ity  treaties  have  now  been  in  exist- 
Reciprocity  ^jj^e  for  thirty  years,  and  were  so  for 
§!3aS'iuid  five-and-twenty  before  the  general 
fbreignship-  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  took 
P****-  place,  and  the  result,  both  upon  the 

g^eneral  shipping  of  the  country  and  the  propor- 
tion of  British  and  foreign  tonnage  with  the 
principal  countries  with  whom  reciprodty 
treaties  have  been  concluded,  aflfords  decisive 
evidence  of  the  great  discouragement  which 
has  by  them  been  ^ven  to  British  shipping, 
and  01  the  proffressive  increase  of  foreign  ton- 
nage over  it  which  has  in  consequence  taken 
place.  From  the  subjoined  tables,  taken  from 
Sir.  Porter's  Parliamentary  Tables,  it  appears 
that^  under  the  protective  system,  the  British 
tonnage  employed  in  our  trade  from  1801  to 
1821  had  increased  from  922,6^4  to  1,699,274; 
the  foreign  tonnage  had  declined,  during  the 
same  period,  from  780,165  to  896,266 ;  in  other 
words,  during  these  twenty-two  jrears  the  pro- 
portion of  Bntish  to  foreign  shipping  had  doub- 
led.* Whereas,  during  the  next  twenty-five 
years,  from  1823  to  1848,  the  British  tonnage 
had  advanced  from  1,664,186  tons  to  4,666,638 
tons;  that  is,  increased  270  per  cent  nearly: 
but  the  foreign  had  increased  from  469,161  tons 
to  2,036,690 ;  that  is,  it  had  advanced  about  460 

*  Tablb  showing  thb  Proorbss  of  British  and 
FoRBioN  Shipping  from  1801  to  1821,  both  in-  ! 
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per  cent,  or  nearly  twice  as  fast  as  the  Britisli 
during  the  same  period.*  And  such  has  been 
the  impulse  given  to  foreign  in  comparison  with 
British  shipping,  since  the  entire  repeal  of  the 
Navigation  Laws  in  1849,  that  the  tonnage  ou^ 
ward  of  British  shipping,  in  the  month  ending 
6th  March,  1864,  was  264,747,  while  the  foreign 
was  223,466 ;  in  other  words,  they  were  nearly 
equal;  and  the  growth  of  foreign  and  decline 
of  British  shipping,  during  the  preceding  three 
years,  has  been  so  rapid,  that  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  in  another  year,  the  former  will  ex- 
ceed the  latter.  From  that  moment,  of  couree, 
the  national  independence,  and  maintenance  of 
our  foreign  commerce,  hanes  by  a  thread;  be- 
cause we  nave  nursed  up  a  t>ody  of  foreign  sea- 
men in  our  own  harbors,  and  carrying  on  our 
own  trade,  superior  in  number  to  our  own,  and 
which  may  at  any  moment  be  recalled  bv  their 
respective  governments,  and  united  in  a  league 
against  u&f 

This  efifect  becomes  still  more  conspicuous  if 
the  action  of  the  reciprocity  system  on  our  trade 


*  Tabls  bhowino  the  Psoobbss  of  British  ard 
Forbigh  Shippimo  from  18S3  to  1849,  both  ih- 
cluutb. 


ENTEREO  INWARD. 
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:/nr,^jsc, 

1823 

l,:^il,!^^i^ 

1824 

i,ri*:,HT2u 

18S5 

ajustwi 

1626 

l,ft5tLflS0 

1827 

a,OM*BBe 

1828 

i,nM,W7 

1829 

a,lM,W5 

1830 

SpISOhW* 

1831 

a,M7.3S5 

18SS 

5.1(^i.tkeO 

1633 

a,IH3.^l4 

1634 

i;,ildb,2*i3 

1835 

S.44ai734 

1830 

3,5(15,173 

1837 

».«l7jflfl 

1638 

2, 785  .aw 

1639 

3,]O],n50 

1840 

3,197. sor 

1641 

3,3t^l,3ll 

1642 

3.ai>4.:'.>J 

1813 

3.i^Ji.:nfl 

1644 

:iMiM2 

1645 

4,?i(i.c3(r 

1646 

4.at*4,733 

j647 

4.4tfa,m 

1848 

4.505.533 

1649 

J^  nM^IH 

Forei|^  Tons. 


469,151 
582,996 
759,441 
956,133 
694,116 
751,864 
634,690 
710,303 
758,828 
874,605 

762.0*6 
833,90:i 

U:i3l,365 

l,4(K,i:t8 
J, 960,4 13 


T«taL 


2,133,337 
2,550,701 
2,550,701 
3,102,730 
2,644,740 
2,839,701 
2,728,877 
2,894,888 
2,938,870 
3,241,027 
2,825,050 
2,945,800 
3,132,108 
3,300,724 
3,404,372 
3,023.101 
3,997,053 
4,433,015 
4,057,705 
4,052,370 
4,500,028 
4,647,290 
5,040,001 
0,045,718 
6,101,015 
7,190.083 
6,525,945 
0,919,900 


ENTERED  INWARD. 

Ymt*. 

Britkh  Tom. 

Foreign  Tom. 

ToUL 

1801 

922,594 

760,155 

1,702,709 

1802 

1,333,005 

480,251 

1,613,256 

1603 

1,115,702 

036,104 

1,753,606 

1604 

904.932 

007,299 

1,512,231 

1605 

953,250 

001,683 

1,045,138 

1800 

904,307 

012,904 

1,517,271 

1807 

Records 

Records 

Records 

1806 

lost. 

lost. 

lost. 

1609 

938,075 

1,097,092 

1,097,092 

1810 

890,011 

2,072,244 

2,072,244 

1811  'i 
1612  5 
1813) 

Records 

Records 

Records 

burnt. 

burnt. 

burnt. 

1814 

1,290,248 

509,267 

1,889,535 

1615 

1,379,106 

740,985 

2,119,093 

1610 

1,415,723 

379,405 

1,795.188 

1817 

1,025,121 

445,011 

2,070,132 

1618 

1,886,394 

702,457 

2,046,651 

1819 

1,809,128 

542,084 

2,351,819 

1820 

1,008,000 

447,01 1 

2,115,071 

1821 

1,599,274 

390,250 

1,995,530 

—Porter,  397,  3d  edition. 

t  British  and  Forbion 

ENDING  5th  March, 

YEARS. 


Tonnage  for  thb  Mokth 

1854,   AND    TWO   PRBCEDIRQ 
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ENTERED  INWARD. 


British 

United  States  vessels 

Other  countries 


Tonnnge  for  tko  Month  eadinf  M»reh  S 


200.003 
4 1, .178 
03,022 


00,613 
53,320 


291,321 


18M. 


203,563 

80.356 

58,338 


411,257 


CLEARANCES  OITTWARD. 


Tonnage  for  the  Month  endiDf  M«rrh  (■ 


British  Teasels 

United  States  vessels 
Other  countries 


295,823 
63,019 
69,144 


427,980 


218,437 
04,199 
102,590 


385,220 


204.747 
181,925 


488,203 


—Times,  April  3,  1854. 
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with  puiienlar  oonntries  is  taken  into  oonnd- 
31.  eration.  From  the  details  of  their 
Effect  of  tba  tonnage  with  this  country,  and  ours 
STMemon^  with  thein,  it  appears  Jhat^  since  the 
iJMM^piiig  introduction  of  the  reciprocity  sys- 
ofite  Baltle  tem,  British  tons  with  Sweden  have 
powera.  declined  firom  28»005  tons  to  7087, 
while  Swedish  tons  with  England  have  in- 
creased from  8508  to  117,918;  BritiBh  tons 
with  Norway  have  >declined  from  13,866  tons 
to  2818,  while  Norwegian  with  British  have 
increased  from  61,342  tons  to  128,076 ;  British 
tons  with  Denmark  had  declined  from  6812  tons 
to  4528  tons  in  1846,  while  Danish  tons  with 
Great  Britain  have  increased  fr'om  3969  tons  to 
116,882  tons;  and  British  tons  with  Prussia  had 
declined  from  79,690  tons  to  49,384  in  1846, 
while  Pmasian  tons  with  England  had  increased 
from  37,720  tons  to  266,711  tona*  The  only 
country  with  whom  the  reciprocitv  system  has 
been  attended  with  effects  more  beneficial  to 
British  than  foreign  shipping  has  been  the 
United  States  of  North  America ;  and  the  rea- 
son i\  the  high  rate  of  waees  and  cost  of  articles 
of  ship-buil<Sng  in  those  flourishing  States.  Tet 
even  there,  after  twenty-eight  years'  experience 


of  the  effects  of  the  new  system,  British  tons 
with  America  are  not  half  of  American  with 
Great  Britain,  f 

Where  is  it,  then,  that  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain  have  found  33. 
their  chief  sources  of  prosperity  Great  increase 
during  the  last  thirty  years  ft  and  of  the  colonial 
what  has  compensated  the  great  {SnaaSd^: 
discouragement  of  our  shipping  in  procity  de- 
the  traffic  with  the  countnes  with  *^^^- 
which  we  have  concluded  reciprocity  treaties 
since  they  came  into  operation  f  The  answer  is, 
that  the  compensating  force  has  been  found  in  the 
colonial  traae,  which,  being  wholly  protected, 
has  increased  with  such  rapidity  tLat  the  ton- 
nage employed  in  that  traffic  bas. mor^  than 
trebled  since  1821,  while  that  employed  in  the 
mother  country  has,  during  the  same  period, 
only  advanced  a  half;  the  former  havmg  in- 
creased 360  per  cent,  the  latter  only  60.  And 
such  has  been  the  increase  in  the  trade  which 
we  have  carried  on  with  our  colonies,  which 
was  all  our  own,  during  the  period  when  the 
reciprocity  system  was,  as  already  shown,  eat- 
ing into  the  vitals  of  our  traffic  with  oUier 
countries,  that  while  the  tonnage  with  so  many 


*  COMPABATIVB  FSOGBBSS  OF  BBITISH  AHD  FoBBIGM  TONHAGE  IlfWABD,  FBOM  1821 

TO  1847,  WITH   SWBDBir. 

N0BW4Y, 

Dbivmark,  and  Prussia 

T«. 

Bwtnn. 

NOBWAT. 

Dbmhasx.                1 

PauwiA.                1 

BrttbhToo*. 

FonigiiTou. 

BiitidiToBt. 

Fomgn  Tom. 

British  TbBi. 

Foraign  Tod*. 

Britbh  Tou. 

PoToign  Tom. 

1821 

23,005 

8,506 

13,855 

61,342 

5,312 

3,969 

79,590 

37,720 

1832 

20,799 

13,092 

13,377 

87,974 

I'5?! 

3,910 

102,847  • 

58,270 

1823 

20,986 

22,529 

13,122 

117,015 

l^^U 

4,795 

81,202 

86,013 

1824 

17,074 

40,092 

11,419 

135,272 

6,788 

23,689 

94,664 

151,621 

1825 

15,906 

53,141 

14,825 

157,916 

15,158 

50,043 

189,214 

182,752 

18S6 

11,829 

16,939 

13,603 

90,726 

^'22! 

56,544 

119,060 

120,580 

1827 

11,719 

21,822 

13,945 

96,420 

10,825 

62,456 

150,718 

109,184 

1888 

14,877 

24,700 

10,828 

85,771 

17,464 

49,208 

133,753 

99,195 

1829 

10,536 

25,040 

9,985 

86,205 

24/^76 

53,390 

125,918 

127,861 

1830 

12,116 

23,158 

6,450 

84,585 

12,210 

51,420 

102,758 

139,646 

1831 

11,450 

38,680 

4,518 

114,865 

6,552 

62,190 

83,908 

140,582 

1832 

8,335 

25,755 

3,789 

82,155 

I'?® 

35,772 

62,079 

89,167 

1833 

18,009 

29,454 

6,901 

96,931 

6,840 

38,020 

41,735 

108,753 

1834 

15,353 

35,911 

6,403 

96,303 

5,601 

53,282 

32,021 

118,711 

1835 

12,036 

35,061 

2,592 

95,049 

6,007 

49,008 

25,514 

124,144 

1836 

10,865 

42,439 

1,578 

125,875 

2,152 

51,907 

42,567 

174,430 

1837 

7,008 

42,602 

1,035 

88,004 

5,357 

55,961 

67,566 

145,742 

1838 

10,425 

38,991 

1,364 

JiS'211 

3,466 

67.564 

86,734 

175,643 

1839 

8,359 

49,270 

2,582 

109,228 

5,535 

106,960 

111,470 

229,208 

1840 

11,953 

53,337 

3,161 

114,241 

S'!2I 

103,067 

112,709 

237,984 

1841 

13,170 

46,795 

977 

113,045 

3,368 

83,009 

88,196 

210,254 

1842 

15,296 

37,218 

1,385 

^^.l 

i'fS 

59,837 

87,202 

145,499 

1843 

6,435 

44,184 

1,814 

97,248 

4,148 

82,940 

70,164 

163,745 

1844 

12,806 

59,835 

1,315 

125,011 

7423 

123,674 

108,626 

220,202 

1845 

15,157 

89,923 

1,215 

129,897 

4,528 

84,566 

49,334 

256,711 

1846 

12,625 

80,649 

3,313 

113,738 

9,531 

105,973 

63,425 

270,801 

1847 

7,037 

117,918 

2,318 

128,075 

20,462 

116,382 

88,390 

303,225 

— Pobtbb'b  ParL  TaJblea,  sad  Pari.  Report,  3d  AprU,  1848. 
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t  BBITtSH  ABD  AmBRICAB  ToNMAOB  IN  THB  UBDBB- 

MBBTIOIVBD  TBAR8. 

Yewfc 

Brilisli 
Toni. 

AnwricM) 

T«M. 

Ymi«. 

BritUk 
Ton. 

Amorieaa 
Ton*. 

1821 

55,188 

765,098 

1835 

529,922 

1,352.653 

1822 

70,669 

787,961 

1836 

544,774 

1,265,384 

1823 

89,553 

775,271 

1837 

543,020 

1,299,720 

1824 

67,851 

850,033 

1838 

484,702 

1,302,074 

1825 

63,036 

880,774 

1839 

495,353 

1.491,279 

1826 

69,295 

949.206 

1840 

582,424 

1,576,946 

1827 

99,114 

916,361 

1841 

615.623 

1,631,909 

1838 

104,167 

868,381 

1842 

599,502 

1,510,11J 

1829 

e6,.177 

872,949 

1843 

453,894 

1,443  528 

1830 

87,231 

967.227 

1844 

766,747 

1,977.-13R 

1831 

215,887 

922,952 

1845 

753,882 

2,035,486 

1832 

288,841 

949,622 

1846 

813,287 

2,151,114 

1633 

383,487 

1,111,441 

1847 

993,210 

2,101, .350 

1834 

453.495 

1.074,670 

1848 

1,177,104 

2.393,482 

-PoBTXB,  393,  3d  edit. 


TONBAOB  OF  VbSSBLS  BBLONOINO  TO  GrBAT  BbIT- 
AIM  AND  HER   COLONIES. 


Yawi. 

United 
Kingdom. 

ColoBiM. 

Y«an. 

Unltod 

Kingdom. 

CplonioB. 

Tom. 

Tom. 

Tom. 

Ton.. 

1821 

2.355.853 

204,350 

1836 

2,349,749 

442,897 

1822 

2,315,403 

203,641 

1837 

2,333,5V  I 

457,597 

1823 

2,302,867 

203.893 

1838 

2,420,7.^ 

469,642 

1824 

2,348,314 

211,273 

1839 

2,401,  46 

497,798 

1825 

2,328,807 

214,875 

1840 

2,56i,'r8 

543,706 

1826 

2,411,461 

224.183 

1841 

2,93.^,:  99 

577,081 

1827 

2,181,138 

279,368 

1842 

3,0 il  420 

578,430 

1828 

2,193,.'<00 

1843 

3,o;r,58i 

580,806 

1820 

2,199,959 

317,041 

1844 

3.0M,392 

592.839 

1830 

2,201,502 

330,227 

1845 

3.1  3,180 

590,881 

1831 

2,224,356 

357,608 

1846 

3.199,785    617.327  | 

1832 

2,261,860 

356,206 

1847 

3.r07.921 

644,603 

1833 

2,271.301 

363,276 

1848 

3,400,809 

651.356 

1834 

2,312,355 

403,745 

1849 

3,485,958 

658,151 

1835 

2,360,303 

423,458 

— PoBTBB,  394,  3d  edit. 
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HISTORY   OF   EUROPE. 


of  them  has  declined  daring  the  last  twenty 
years,  that  employed  in  the  colonial  trade  has 
increased  60  per  cent* 
Mr.  Huskisson  assigned  as  a  reason  for  con- 
ceding the  reciprocity  system  to 
Failure  of  the  ^^^^^  maritime  powers,  that  we 
Reciprocity  were  compelled  to  do  so  in  order  to 
System  to  in-  maintain  our  trade  with  them,  that 
crosseourex-  ^^^  aystem  of  one-sided  protection 
^^*  could  no  longer  be  maintained,  and 

that  the  only  way  to  induce  them  to  take  our 
manufactures  was  to  relieve  their  shipping  of 
the  duties  imposed  on  them.  Has  the  result 
corresponded  to  this  anticipation?  Have  for- 
eign nations  relaxed  their  prohibitory  duties  iu 
consequence  of  the  removal  of  all  burdens  off 
their  shipping?  So  far  from  having  done  bo, 
the  fact  is  just  the  reverse.  They  have  taken 
the  benefit  of  the  reciprocity  system  for  their 
shipping,  and  given  us  nothing  in  return.  Prus- 
sia requited  Great  Britain  for  this  concession 
by  the  ZoUverein,  which  united  26,000,000  of 
inhabitants  of  Northern  Germany  in  a  league 
which  imposed  from  80  to  50  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem duties  on  our  manufactures ;  America  with 
a  fixed  import  duty  of  30  per  cent  hn  all  im- 
ports whatever.  Russia,  France,  and  the  Bal- 
tic powers,  who  profited  so  largely  by  the  re- 
ciprocity system,  have  made  no  corresponding 
concession  on  their  side,  and  the  consequence 
is,  that,  after  thirty  years*  experience  of  the 
system,  our  exports  to  the  Baltic  powers  are 
still  a  perfect  trifle,  and  those  to  France  and 
Russia  put  together,  with  their  100,000,000  of 
inhabitants,  are  not  equal  to  what  they  are  to 
our  colonies  in  Canada  and  Australia,  which  do 
not  yet  number  2,600,000  consumers,  f  And 
with  regard  to  America,  it  is  a  most  remark- 
able fact»  which,  but  for  the  evidence  of  the 


[Chap.  XTX. 

parliamentary  records,  would  be  incredible,  that 
the  British  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1815, 
the  very  year  when  the  reciprocity  treaty  with 
them  was  concluded,  were  greater  than  they 
have  ever  since  been,  and  double,  what^  on  an 
average  of  y^ars,  they  now  are,  though  they 
then  had  not  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  which 
they  at  present  possess.^ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  has  been  the 
cause  of  this  most  remarkable  £ailure 
of  the  reciprocity  system  to  pro-  cauwofthe 
cure  for  the  country  any  of  the  ad-  failure  of  tbe 
vantages  which  its  promoters  antic-  Reciprocity 
ipate<I  while  it  has  realized  all  the  f^^JSiJct 
evils  which  its  opponents  predicted. 
It  is  founded  on  an  entirely  erroneous  principle; 
and  the  error,  whan  once  pointed  outy  is  so  oori- 
ous  that  it  must  command  the  assent  of  every 
candid  mind.  Mr.  Huskisson  said  we  must  lower 
the  duties  on  foreign  shipping,  to  induce  for- 
eigners to  admit  our  gooos;  and  he  did  the 
first,  but  he  forgot  to  require  them  to  do  the  last 
He  stipulated  no  reduction  of  duties  on  oar 
manufactures  in  return  for  the  large  concessiooB 
made  to  foreign  shipping,  and  the  consequence 
was»  thev  took  the  last,  and  did  not  give  the 
first  Tnence  the  entire  failure  of  his  systeiD. 
His  principle  was^  equal  duties  on  the  tame 
article;  but  that  is  not  the  principle  of  real 
reciprocity.  What  it  should  be  is,  equal  duiiei 
OH  correspotiding  staples.  He  said  to  the  B&ltio 
powers,  "We  will  admit  your  shipping  on  the 
same  terms  on  which  you  admit  ours."  No- 
thing could  be  &irer  in  sound,  nothing  more 
unfair  in  substance.  What  he  should  have  said 
was,  ''We  will  admit  your  ships  on  the  same 
terms  as  you  admit  our  cotton  and  iron  goods." 
That  would  have  been  real  reciprocity,  and 
would  at  once  have  secured  an  adequate  r^ 


1839 1,021,893 

1833 1,018,926 

1834 1,081,328 

1835 1,152,349 

1836 1,170,050 

1837 1,139,586 

—Porter,  808,  3d  edit. 


*  Tonnage  op  British  Shippino  to  Colonies. 

Tona. 


1838 1,284,611 

1839 1,287,506 

1840 1,495,597 

1841 1,521,947 

1842 1,228,795 

1843 1,493,955 


Tool 


1844 :  1,576,965 

1845 1,818,570 

1846 1,832,553 

1847 1,786,895 

1848 1,659.845 

1849 1,629,391 


t  DECLA.EKD  Value  of  British  Exports  to  the  nnDBRMSNTioNBD  States  from  1840  to  1849. 


¥••«. 

Riwia. 

Sweden. 

Norway. 

Dwunnk. 

PniHla. 

France. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1840 

1,602,742 

119,425 

78,016 

201,462 

819,345 

2,378,149 

1841 

1,607,175 

197,813 

117,938 

134,704 

194,304 

2,902,002 

1842 

1,885,953 

199,313 

134,704 

194,304 

376,651 

3,193,939 

1843 

1,895,519 

131,302 

151,377 

260,176 

483,004 

2,534.898 

1844 

2,128,926 

108.475 

152,824 

286.679 

505,384 

2,656,259 

1845 

2,153,491 

123,730 

163,512 

258,558 

577,999 

2,791,238 

1846 

1,586,235 

146,654 

183,818 

340,318 

544,035 

2,715,563 

1817 

1,700,733 

179,367 

169,149 

353,701 

553,968 

3,554,283 

1848 

1,692,000 

162,819 

150,117 

296.466 

404,144 

1,034,531 

1849 

1,379,179 

185,027 

182,336 

353,499 

428,748 

1,951,369 

—Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation^  364, 367. 

t  British  Exports  to  America,  from  1815  to  1846. 

Yaan.  X.  Yaan.  X. 

1815 13,255,374     1827 7,018,272 


1816 9,556,5: 

1817 9,930,359 

1818 9,451.009 

1819 4,929,815 

1820 3,875,286 

1821 6,214.875 

1822 6,865,262 

1823 5,464,874 

1824 6,090,394 

1825 7,018,934 

18B6 ^ 4,659,018 

—Porter,  359,  360. 


5,810,315 

1829 4,823,415 

1830 6,132,346 

1831 9,053,583 

1832 5,468,679 

1833 7,579,699 

1834 '. 6,844,989 

1835 10,568,455 

1836 12,425,605 

1837 4,695,225 


J838. 
1839. 
1840. 

1841  . 

1842  . 

1843  . 

1844  . 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 


£. 

.  7,585,760 
8,839,204 
5.283,020 
7,098.642 
3,528,607 
5,013.514 
7,938,079 
7,142,839 
6,830,460 
10,974,161 
9,564,909 
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turn.    To  lower  the  duties  on  the  same  article, 
not  a  corresponding  staple^  was  a  natural  but 
a  total  mistajce. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  England  were  to 

sav  to  France,  "  We  wfll  admit  your 
CoDtimied.  ^^^^  ®^  *^®  Bame  terms  as  you  admit 

ours;"  or  to  Russia,  "We  will  admit 
your  wheat  on  the  same  terms  as  you  admit 
ours,**  it  is  easy  to  see  what  the  result  would 
be.  But  if  England  said  to  France,  **  We  will 
admit  your  wines  and  silks  on  the  same  terms 
on  which  you  admit  our  sugar  and  cotton 
goods ;"  and  to  Russia,  "  We  will  admit  your 
wheat  and  hemp  on  the  same  terms  as  you  ad- 
mit our  colonial  produce  and  iron,"  there  would 
be  a  real  reciprocity,  and  both  parties  would 
be  equally  benefited.  The  Baltic  powers  had 
obrious  advantages  over  Great  Britain  in  ship- 
building and  navigating,  as  the  materials  were 
found  at  their  doors,  and  their  sailors  received 
a  third  of  the  wages  which  ours  did;  and  we 
had  corresponding  advantages  in  iron  and  cot- 
ton goods,  from  the  coal  and  ironstone  beneath 
our  feet,  and  the  machinery  they  enabled  us  to 
construct.  Mr.  Huskisson  should  have  said  to 
their  rulers,  "  We  will  lower  the  duties  on  your 
fihippine,  which  is  your  staple,  provided  you 
lower  the  duties  on  our  cotton  goods,  which 
are  our  staple."  Instead  of  this,  he  simply 
lowered  the  duties  on  their  shipping,  without 
asking  or  receiving  any  equivalent;  and  the 
result  has  been,  that  we  have  thrown  away 
our  naval  superiority,  and  endangered  our  na- 
tional independence,  without  cTen  having  the 
poor  consolation  of  thinking  that  we  have 
pained  riches,  or  extended  the  market  for  our 
mdustry,  in  consequence. 
Anotner  chanse  was  commenced  at  this  time, 
_  attended  in  the  end  with  still  more 

Commence-  important  effects,  and  which,  equal- 
mentofthe  Iv  with  the  preceding,  is  open  to 
Free-trade  difference  of  opinion.  This  was  the 
■ystem.  system  of  Jfree  Trade,  which  consist- 
ed in  the  main  in  lowering  or  taking  off  alto- 
gether the  duties  on  foreign  commodities, 
whether  of  luxury  or  necessity,  without  stipu- 
lating for  any  corresi>onding  advantage  on  our 
side,  out  looking  for  it  merely  in  lowering  the 
price  to  the  British  consumer.  In  making  this 
change,  which  is  an  entire  departure  from  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  country  in  all  pro- 
ceding  times,  the  Government  could  not  be  said 
either  to  have  directed  oa  anticipated  public 
opinion,  for  the  minds  of  the  leading  ana  most 
intelligent  merchants  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try were  made  up  on  the  subject ;  and  so  early 
as  the  year  1820,  a  petition  had  been  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  most  emi- 
nent of  their  number  in  London,  which  set 
forth  the  main  principles  on  this  subject  with 
a  clearness  and  precision  which  never  has  been 
surpassed.  The  leading  doctrine  set  forth  in 
that  memorable  document  was,  that  the  "maxim 
of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and  selling 
in  the  dearest,  which  regulates  every  merchant 
in  his  individual  dealings,  is  strictly  applicable 
as  the  best  rule  for  the  trade  of  the  whole  na- 
i  Petition  ^**°'  *°^  "would  render  the  commerce 
of  London  of  the  whole  world  an  interchange 
MerchanM,  of  mutual  advantages,  and  diffuse  an 
ia^^2°^'  ^"crease  of  wealth  and  enjoyment 
*      '       among  the  inhabitants  of  each  state.  ^ 


"That,  unfortunately,  a  policy  the  very  re- 
verse of  this  has  been  and  is  more  or 
less  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  the  xrgunient 
Government  of  this  and  every  other  in  its  fevor 
country,  each  trying  to  exclude  the  by  the  Lon- 
productions  of  other  countries,  with  c^Jn'S!'" 
the  specious  and  well-meant  design 
of  encouraging  its  own  productions,  thus  in- 
flicting on  the  bulk  of  its  own  subjects,  who 
are  consumers,  the  necessity  of  submitting  to 
privations  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  com- 
modities, and  thus  rendering  what  ought  to  be 
the  source  of  mutual  benefit  and  of  harmony 
amonff  states  a  constantly  recurring  occasion 
of  jealousy  and  hostility.  That  the  prevailing 
prejudices  in  favor  of  the  protective  or  restrict- 
ive system  may  be  traced  to  the  erroneous 
supposition  that  every  importaition  of  foreign 
commodities  occasions  a  diminution  or  discour- 
agement of  our  own  productions  to  the  same 
extent ;  whereas  it  may  be  clearly  shown,  that 
although  the  particular  species  of  production 
which  could  not  stand  against  foreign  competi- 
tion would  be  discouraged,  yet  as  no  importa- 
tion could  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time 
without  a  corresponding  exportation,  direct  or 
indirect,  there  would  be  an  encouragement  for 
the  purpose  of  that  exportation  of  some  other 
commodity  to  which  our  situation  might  be 
better  suited — ^thus  affordine  at  least  an  equal, 
and  probably  a  greater,  and  certainly  a  more 
beneficial,  employment  to  our  own  capital  and 
labor. 

"Among  the  numerous  evils  of  the  protect- 
ive system,  not  the  least  is  that  the 
artificial  protection  of  one  branch  QoQ^'ued 
of  industry  or  source  of  protection 
against  foreign  competition,  is  set  up  as  a 
ground  of  claim  by  other  branches  for  similar 
protection,  so  that  if  the  reasoning  upon  which 
restriction  or  prohibitory  regulations  are  found- 
ed were  followed  out  consistently,  it  would  not 
stop  short  of  excluding  us  from  all  foreign  com- 
mercci  whatsoever.  And  the  same  train  of  ar- 
gument which,  with  corresponding  prohibitions 
and  protective  duties^  would  exclude  us  from 
foreign  trade,  might  be  brought  forward  to 
justify  the  re-enactment  of  restrictions  upon 
the  interchange  of  productions  unconnected 
with  public  revenue  among  the  kingdoms  com- 
posing the  Union,  or  among  the  dififerent  coun- 
ties of  the  same  kingdom.  An  investigation  of 
the  effects  of  the  restrictive  system  would  show 
that  the  distress  which  now  so  generally  pre- 
vails is  considerably  a^ravated  by  that  sys- 
tem, and  that  some  relief  might  be  obtained 
by  the  earliest  practicable  removal  of  such  of 
the  restraints  as  may  be  shown  to  be  most  in- 
jurious to  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  com- 
munity, and  to  be  attended  with  no  compensa- 
ting benefit  to  the  public  revenue.  Kothinff 
would  tend  more  to  counteract  the  commercial 
hostility  of  foreign  states  than  the  adoption  of 
a  more  enlightened  and  more  conciliatory  pol- 
icy on  the  part  of  this  country. 

"  Although  as  a  matter  of  mere  diplomacy, 
it  may  sometimes  answer  to  hold  out 
the  removal  of  particular  prohibi-  conSided 
tions  or  high  duties  as  depending 
upon  corresponding  concessions  by  other  States 
in  our  favor,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should 
maintain  our  restrictions  in  cases  where  the 
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desired  cooceaBions  on  their  part  miut  be  ob- 
tained ;  our  restrictions  would  not  be  the  leas 
prejudicial  to  our  own  capital  and  industry,  be- 
cause other  governments  persisted  in  preserv- 
ing impolitic  regulations.  Independent  of  the 
direct  oenefit  to  be  derived  bj  this  country  on 
every  occasion  of  such  concession  or  recognition, 
a  great  incidental  object  would  be  gained  by 
the  recognition  of  a  sound  principle  or  standard 
to  which  all  subsequent  arrangements  mi^ht 
be  referred,  and  by  the  salutary  infiaence  which 
the  promulgation  of  such  just  views  by  the  leg- 
islature, and  by  the  nation  at  large,  could  not 
fail  to  have  on  the  legislation  of  foreign  states. 
Ab  long  as  the  necessity  for  the  present  amount 
of  revenue  subsists,  it  can  not  be  expected  that 
so  important  a  branch  of  it  as  the  Customs 
should  be  given  up  or  materially  diminished, 
unless  some  substitute  for  it^  less  objectionable, 
be  suggested.  But  it  is  against  every  restrict-, 
ive  regulation  of  trade  not  essential  to  the 
revenue,  against  all  duties  merely  protective 
against  foreign  competition,  and  against  the 
excess  of  such  duties  as  are  partly  for  the 
I  Petition  purpose  <^  revenue,  partly  for  that 
of  London  of  protection,  that  the  prayer  of 
Merchants;  the  present  petition  is  respectfully 
STm'Sl  Bobmitted  to  the  wisdom  of  ParUa- 

*  ment"* 

This  petition  is  well  worthy  of  attention,  as 
^  it  is  the  first  statement  of  the  great 
Reflecrions  doctrine  of  Fb£B  Tbadx,  which  since 
on  tbis  pe-  that  time  has  made  so  entire  a  rero- 
tltion.  lution  in  the  commercial  policy  of 
the  country,  and  with  which,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  the  aestinies  of  Great  Britain  in  future 
times  are  now  irrevocably  wound  up  The 
general  doctrine  was  never  afterward  more 
briefly  and  ably  stated  than  it  thus  was  in  the 
beginning  of  this  great  debate  by  Mr.  Tooke, 
who  drew  up  the  petition.  Its  coming  from 
the  merekanta  of  London  is  a  markworthy  and 
significant  circumstance.  It  indicates  the  ad- 
vent of  a  period  when  the  commercial  body 
were  not  content  to  take  the  regulations  affect- 
ing their  interests  from  the  hands  of  the  legisla- 
ture, but  thought  for  themselves,  and  approach- 
ed Parliament  rather  as  teachers  than  suppli- 
ants. Its  subsequent  adoption  as  a  part  of  the 
settled  policy  of  the  country  proves  that  the 
time  was  approaching  when  the  commercial 
interests  were  to  gain  the  ascendancy  over  the 
producing,  and  when  every  other  interest  was 
to  be  sacrificed  to  those  of  cheapness  in  pro- 
duction  and  economy  in  consumption.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  these  principles,  upon 
which  the  opinions  of  men  will  probably  be  di- 
vided to  the  end  of  the  woria,  according  as 
they-  belong  to  the  buying  and  selling  or  pro- 
ducing class,  one  thing  is  clear,  that  it  came 
from  the  country,  not  the  Government;  and 
that  they  ore  not  so  much  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  any  individuals^  however  powerful, 
as  to  the  immense  growth  of  the  commercial 
cla^s  in  society,  which  enabled  it  to  command 
the  press,  influence  the  majority  of  Parliament, 
and  obtain  the  general  direction  of  public 
opinion. 

So  accustomed  had  the  people  of  England 
been  to  regard  protection  to  native  industry  as 
part  and  parcel  of  their  constitution,  that  they 
did  not  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  per^ 


ceive  the  danger  which  threatened  it;  and 
for  long  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade 
made  progress  in  Parliament,  and  in^i^Ju, 
in  the  country,  without  any  sensi-  tbte  allowed 
ble  opposition.  As  long  as  the  Com  of  the  growth 
Laws  were  not  openly  assailed,  the  Jji^^^V 
landholders  were  quiescent;  when^*"^ 
the  duties  were  kept  upon  foreign  sngars,  the 
West  India  interest  said  nothing;  the  com- 
plaints of  the  shipowners  as  to  the  working  of 
the  reciprocity  system  produced  no  general  im- 
pression, as  tney  affected  only  a  limited  clan 
of  society.  But  at  length,  when  every  produc- 
ing interest  found  itself  threatened,  a  fierce  and 
long -continued  controversy  commenced;  and 
the  arguments  of  the  Free-Traders  in  and  oat 
of  Parliament  were  met  by  the  fcdlowing  eon- 
siderations: 

The  principle  that  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear 
is  the  great  secret  for  growing  ridi,  >, 
is  undoubtedly  true  of  Uia  commer-  Aifmnnt 
cial  dass^  which  lives  by  buying  and  ofthe  Pn>- 
selling  •  and  it  may  with  safety  be  •««*oni«^ 
applied  to  small  states  without  any  territoiy, 
or  a  very  small  one,  such  as  Tyre  and  Athens 
in  ancient^  or  Holland  or  Venice  in  modem 
time%  which  have  grown  great  and  powenhil 
by  the  operations  of  commerce.  In  such- a 
state,  the  oonsumers  live  not  upon  the  pro- 
ducers, for  the  latter  are  next  to  none,  but 
upon  the  traders ;  and,  of  course,  any  avatem 
of  policy  which  benefits  the  latter  is  for  the  in- 
terest aiso  of  the  former.  But  Great  Britain 
stands  in  a  very  different  situation.  It  is  not 
merely  a  buying  and  selling;  but  it  is  also  a 
producing  state,  and  the  interests  of  the  classes 
which  live  by  production  are  much  greater 
than  those  which  depend  on  commerce.  Etcd 
in  Great  Britain  itself  the  seat  of  nearly  all  our 
commerce  and  manufactures,  the  wealth  pro- 
duced annually  by  the  agricultural  class  is 
greater  than  that  produced  by  all  branches  of 
we  trading  and  manufacturing  classes  put  to- 
gether. That  produced  yearly  by  the  former 
amounts  to  £800,000,000,  by  the  fatter  to  only 
£180,000,000;  the  property-tax  paid  bythefo^ 
mer  is  £2,681,665  a  year,  that  from  tiQ^gne. 
the  latter  only  £1,641,970.^  In  Ire-  Tax  Re- 
land  the  disproportion  is  infinitely  turns, April 
greater:  its  rental  is  £18,000,000,  *'^***^- 
and  its  exports  of  manufactures  only  £260,OOOi 
If  to  this  IS  added  the  immense  revenues  which 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  draw  from  the 
colonies,  which,  being  young  and  rising  states, 
are  mainly  dependent  on  production,  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed  that  the  interests  in  the  unit- 
ed empire  dependent  on  production  are  at  least 
triple  those  which  rest  on  bnyins;  and  selling. 
To  apply,  then,  the  principles  rightly  followed 
by  a  merchant  in  nis  private  dealings,  or  a 
merely  mercantile  city  in  its  general  policy,  to 
a  mixed  empire  such  as  Great  Britain,  in  which 
the  great  interests  are  dependent  on  production, 
is  a  total  misapplication  of  a  maxim,  just  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  which  can  not  fail  to  lead  to 
the  most  dangerous  consequences. 

In  a  country  so  constituted,  the  conmiercial 
class  itself  is  mainly  dependent  on  the 
producing;  and  the  principle  of  buy-  conJJoed. 
mg  eheap  and  selling  dear  may,  if 
pushed  to  extremes,  prove  the  ruin  of  the  class 
which  introduced  it     Ko  merchant  can,  for 
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any  length  of  time,  sell  dear,  unleM  he  has  rich 
parchasere  of  his  eommoditiee;  and  if  they  be- 
come impoTerisbed  in  the  end,  by  a  system  by 
which  he  was  in  the  first  instance  enriched,  he 
will  not  find  that  his  profitable  sales  will  long 
oontinue.  Of  the  £180,000,000  worth  of  manu- 
Csctures  produced  in  Great  Britain,  two-thirds^ 
or  £120^008,000  worth,  is  taken  off  by  the  home 
market  TUs  home  market  itself  is  mainly  de- 
pendent upon  the  producing  classes.  It  is  in 
Tain  for  either  the  merchants  or  manafiieturers 
in  towns  to  imagine  that  they  can  be  durably 
enriched  by  a  system  which  goes  to  impoyerish 
their  oustomersw  They  may  be  so  in  the  fint 
instance,  bnt  the  effect  must  ere  long  react  upon 
themselves ;  for  how  are  the  customers  to  con- 
tinue their  purchases  if  their  means  of  doing  so 
are  taken  awayf 
At  first  sights  indeed,  the  consumers  appear 

to  constitute  a  class  apart  from  pro- 
CoQtiniied.  ^"<'*™J  *°^  there  can  be  no  doubt 

that  their  interest^  in  the  first  in- 
stance, are  far  from  being  identical ;  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  former  is  to  buy  cheap,  of  the  lat- 
ter to  sell  dear.  It  is  on  this  opposition  of  in- 
terests tiiat  the  whole  theory  of  Free  Trade  is 
founded ;  because,  it  is  said,  the  consumers  con- 
stitute the  entire  body  of  society,  and  therefore 
their  interests  must  prevail  over  those  of  the 

Srodaeers,  who  can  never  be  more  than  a  part 
int  this  argument  is  more  specious  than  sound, 
and  utterly  fails  when  the  Dottom  of  thinvs  is 
looked  to.  Consumers  must  have  something 
wherewith  to  buy  the  articles  of  consumption ; 
and  whence  does  that  something  come?  En- 
tirely from  the  class  of  producers,  in  their  own 
or  some  other  eountnr.  The  fundholder,  the 
bondholder,  the  banker,  the  shopkeeper,  the 
pensioner,  the  soldier,  Uie  sailor,  tne  merchant 
the  shipowner,  the  shareholder,  all  depend  on 
the  producers.  Let  production  cease  in  the 
British  Islands  for  one  year,  and  what  will  be 
the  value  of  all  its  reaflzed  wealth-^what  the 
condition  of  the  whole  class  of  consumers  f  It  is 
the  producers  who  originally  create  the  wealth 
which,  worked  up  in  a  thousand  forms,  after- 
ward sustains  and  nourishes  all  the  other 
classes  of  society.  They  are  like  the  fruit  of 
a  tree,  which  draws  its  nourishment  from  the 
ground;  sever  the  trunk  from  its  root,  and 
where  will  be  the  produce  of  its  branches? 
The  argument  that,  under  a  system  of  Free 
Trade,  every  nation  will  be  brought 
Continaed.  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  species  of  industry 
'  for  which  nature  has  given  it  pecul- 
iar advantaffel^  and  thus  the  whole  industry 
of  the  worM  will  be  turned  into  the  riffht  direc- 
tion, might  have  some  weight  if  all  nations  were 
of  the  same  age,  and  enjoyed  the  same  political 
institutions.  But  the  diversity  which  exists  in 
these  respeets  renders  it  a  vain  chimera.  How 
is  the  young  state,  without  capital,  credit  or 
mechanical  skill,  to  compete  with  the  old  one, 
grown  ^ray  in  the  pursuits  of  industry,  and 
abounding  in  every  uing  which  can  add  facil- 
ities to  manufactures,  or  cause  commerce  to 
flourish  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  Let  them  take  to 
different  pu^8uit8,  each  to  its  own,  and  then 
they  will  never  clash.  Nations  will  not  con- 
tinue chained  always  to  one  branch  of  indus- 
try, any  more  than  an  individual  will  remain 
eliainea  to  one  pursuit   Interests,  pursuits,  ob- 


jects of  industry,  ehange  with  the  growth  of 
nations  as  well  as  that  of  individuals;  an  agri- 
cultural nation  will  not  always  remain  agricul- 
tural, any  more  than  a  fox-hunter  will  always 
remain  a  fox-hunter,  or  a  cricket-player  always 
play  at  cricket  The  Americans  have  greater 
advantages  than  any  nation  in  the  world  for 
agriculture ;  but  before  the  years  of  their  mi- 
nority were  past,  they  were  striving  to  become 
commercial,  and  now  an  6d  valorem  duty  of  SO 
per  cent  protects  every  species  of  manu&cture, 
and  their  trade  exceeds  that  of  any  country  in 
the  world,  Great  Britain  alone  excepted.  It  is 
the  same  with  Russia,  Prussia,  France,  and  all 
the  principal  a^cultural  states  in  the  world. 
They  are  all  striving  to  become  commercial,  and 
to  effect  this  by  adopting  the  prohibitory  sys- 
tem, by  which  we  have  risen  to  greatness.  Tur- 
key is  the  only  exception ;  it  has  long  adopted 
the  Free  Trade  policy  in  its  full  extent  because 
the  Mussulmans,  who  rule  the  state,  are  all  the 
denizens  of  towns,  and  have  no  interest  in  the 
productions  of  tho  country;  and  the  ruin  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  has  been  the  consequence. 

The  inevitable  effect  of  adopting  the  Free 
Trade  principle,  for  any  length  of  ^ 
time,  by  an  old  State,  always  has  Coaeluded. 
beep,  and  always  must  be,  that  the 
agriculture  of  that  State  is  destroyed,  its  inde- 
pendence endangered,  and  at  length  its  exist- 
ence terminated.  This  it  was  which  occasioned 
the  fall  of  Rome ;  this  it  is  which  will  occasion 
the  destruction,  in  the  end,  of  the  British  em- 
pire. The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  a  cause  of 
universal  application  and  irresistible  force ;  but 
BO  simple  and  familiar,  that,  like  an  apple  fall- 
ing to  the  ground,  men  were  long  of  seeing  the 
explanation  of  the  mighty  phenomenon,  which 
lies  in  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence.  It  is  this, 
that  every  thing  which  is  plentiful,  and  money 
among  the  rest,  beeomM  cheap.  The  necessary 
effect  of  this  cheapening  of  money  is,  that  every 
thing  else  becomes  dear  in  the  nch  State ;  and 
thence,  under  the  Free  Trade  system,  the  ruin 
of  its  agricultural  industry.  Riches  are  only 
to  be  found  in  such  quantities,  in  a  realized  and 
accumulated  form,  in  an  old  State,  where  they 
have  been  the  growth  of  centuries- of  industry; 
in  the  young  and  rising  one,  the  accumulation 
has  not  yet  taken  place,  and  money  is  compar- 
atively scarce.  A  permanent  and  unalterable 
law  of  nature  renders  it  as  impossible  for  the 
rich  nation  to  compete  with  tne  poor  one  in 
the  production  of  the  fruits  of  the  soil,  as  for 
the  poor  one  to  compete  with  the  rich  in  the 
production  of  the  finer  manufactures.  Steam, 
almost  omnipotent  in  the  latter,  is  powerless  in 
the  former;  England  can  undersell  all  nations 
in  cotton  manufactures,  wrought  up  out  of  a 
vegetable  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi or  Ganges;  but  it  is  undersold  by  the 
seris  of  Poland,  the  fellahs  of  Egypt,  and  the 
cultivators  of  America,  in  the  production  of 
food  for  the  use  of  man.  Thence  the  inevitable 
result  of  Free  Trade,  if  established  on  both  sides, 
to  ruin  the  agriculture  of  the  rich  and  the 
manufactures  of  the  poor  one;  and  this  is  what 
has  invariably  happened  when  an  approach 
even  to  such  a  system  has  taken  place.  It  may 
be  quite  true  that  the  weight  of  towns,  in  the 
later  stages  of  society,  often  becomes  such  that 
the  change  is  unavoidable,  and  it  is  forced  even 
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upou  the  most  reluctant  Government ;  but  it  is 
not  on  that  account  the  less  fatal,  and  the  pas- 
sion for  it  is  the  mortal  disease  which  conducts 
ihe  nation  by  slow  decrees  to  the  tomb. 
Such  is  a  orief  and  imperfect  abstract  of  the 

47.  debate  on  this  great  question,  as  it 
Resultflof  was  at  last  evolyed  on  both  sides; 
the  system  f^^  j^^  importance  and  ultimate  bear- 
TradeTas  i°gs  ^^  ^^®  question,  and  its  inevita- 
proved  by  ble  results,  were  not  in  the  first  in- 
experience. Btance  perceived  by  the  disputants 
on  either.  The  future  volumes  of  this  History 
will  contain  ample  materials  for  forming  a  judg- 
ment which  of  tne  set  of  arguments  is  the  better 
founded ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  result  proves  that  there  was 
much  truth  in  the  prognostications  on  both 
sides.  For,  from  the  returns  of  the  exports, 
imports,  and  importations  of  grain,  during  the 
seven  years  precedinff  and  the  seven  years  fol- 
lowing the  entire  adoption  of  Free  Trade  by 
the  Act  of  1846,  it  appears  that  the  exports, 
measured  by  official  value,  which  indicates  the 
quantity,  have  increased  above  100  per  cent, 
tne  imports  about  90  per  cent,  while  the  im- 
ports of  grain  of  all  sorts  from  abroad  have 
more  than  quadrupled,  having  now  reached  an 
average  of  nearly  ten  millions  of  quarters  a 
year,  being  a  full  third  of  the  consumption  of 
our  people;  while  the  falling  off  in  domestic 
production,  during  the  same  period,  may  be 
guessed  aty  from  the  decline  of  importation  of 
ffrain  from  Ireland  into  Great  Britain,  which 
has  sunk  above  a  hal(  pending  the  vast  increase 
from  other  quarters;  and  the  exportation  of 
human  beings,  chiefly  agricultural  laborers,  has 
reached  the  enormous  amount  of  850,000  a  year 
from  the  two  islands.* 

These  immense  results  of  the  new  system, 

48.  however,  did  not  develop  themselves 
State  of  the  fully  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
0Uk  trade,  ^j^j^  period ;  and  the  measures  tend- 
ing to  Free  Trade  which  Mr.  Huskisson  intro- 
duced, in  relation  to  our  manufactures,  were 
such  as  were  obviously  wise,  and  must  com- 
mand the  assent  of  every  reasonable  mind.  The 
silk  manufacture  was  the  first  branch  of  manu- 
facturing industry  to  which  the  new  system 
was  applied.  This  manufacture,  which  had 
owed  its  origin  in  England  to  the  barbarous  re- 


vocation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV., 
which  drove  many  thousands  of  tne  best  French 
operatives  into  exile,  had  prospered  to  a  very 
great  degree,  especially  at  Spitalfields,  near 
London,  and  Macclesfield,  in  Staffordshire ;  and 
it  had  come,  in  1828,  to  consume  1,200,000  lb. 
of  the  raw  material,  and  gave  employment  to 
40,000  person^.  The  English  silks,  however, 
were  dearer  than  the  French,  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heavy  duties  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  silk,  which  was  intended  to  encour- 
age the  gi'owth  of  silk  in  Hindostan ;  and  it 
was  generally  said — at  least  by  the  ladies — 
that  uiey  were  inferior  in  quality ;  though  the 
inferiority  could  not  have  been  very  great, 
since,  when  they  were  exported  to  France,  as 
they  often  were,  and  reimported  into  this  coun- 
try as  French  goods,  the^'  excited  unbounded 
admiration  as  the  production  of  Lyons  or  Rouen. 
The  extreme  distress  which  pervaded  the  coun- 
try, however,  from  1819  to  the  end  of  1822,  in 
consequence  of  the  contraction  of  the  currency, 
had  so  affected  this  branch  of  manufacture  that 
the  wages  of  the  operatives  had  sunk  from  80s. 
a  week  to  lis.;  and  even  at  these  miserably 
low  prices  the  importation,  by  ,Lonl.' Report 
means  of  smuffghng,  had  become  (Socondj,  x)i, 
so  considerable  that  the  home  1823;  Poner, 
market  was  in  a  manner  lost  to  |J^'  ^^^' 
our  manufacturers.^  ' 

In  this  disastrous  state  of  affairs^  the  silk- 
manufacturers^  in  1 828,  soon  after  Mr.  .^ 
Huskisson  came  into  office,  presented  pi,8t  intio- 
a  petition  to  Government,  praying  dactionof 
for  a  removal  of  the  duties  on  the  Free  Trade 
importation  of  the  raw  material — a  ,J"^  '*"** 
circumstance  which  enabled  him  to 
make  the  well-founded  boast,  that  "the  trade 
had  been  the  first  to  suggest  the  removal  of 
these  restrictions ;  and  he  was  confident  they 
would  be  nearly  the  first  to  reioice  in  the 
adoption  of  their  proposal."  The  bill  to  lower 
the  duties  on  foreign  silk  was  introduced  first 
in  1828 ;  but  aft«r  passing  the  Commons,  it  was 
thrown  out  in  the  Lords,  chiefly  from  the  influ- 
ence of  Lord  Eldon,  who  was  averse  to  this  as 
to  every  other  innovation.  In  the  following 
year  the  bill,  however,  was  again  introduced, 
supported  by  a  petition  from  the  principal  silk- 
manufacturers  in  and  around  London.     On  the 


*  Exports,  Imports,  Imports  op  Grain  from  all  the  W^orld,  and  from  Ireland,  into  Great  Britain, 
AND  Emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom,  in  every  Year  from  1838  to  1853,  both  inclusive. 
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other  hand,  the  owners  of  silk-mills  petitioned 
■gainst  any  change ;  and  Mr.  Buxton  presented 
a  petition,    signed  by  28,000  operative  silk- 
▼eavers  of  the  metropolis,  who  praved  that 
"the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  foreign- 
wrouffht  silks  might  not  be  removed."  Pressed 
in  this  manner  on  both  sides^  it  was  no  easy 
matter  for  Government  to  know  what  to  do. 
At  length,  however,  as  often  occurs  in  such 
eases,  a  compromise  was  agreed  to,  by  which 
the  daty  on  imported  raw  silk  was  reduced 
from  5Sb  7id.  a  lb.  to  8d.  on  all  raw  silk  which 
did  come  from  Bengal,  and  48.  on  all  that  did 
not   The  duty  on  thrown  silk  was  lowered  from 
14s.  8d.  to  7s.  6d.  per  lb. ;  and  the  prohibition 
against  the  importation  of  foreign- wrought  silks 
was  continued  till  July,  1826,  after  which  they 
were  to  be  admitted  at  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
80  per  cent    There  can  be  no  doubt  of'^the 
wisdom  of  these  changes.     Raw  silk  is  not  a 
natural  production  of  this  country,  and,  from 
the  climate,  never  can  be;  and  therefore  the 
levying  of  a  heavy  duty  on  foreign  raw  silk 
was  nothing  but  a  gratuitous  burden  on  the 
springs  of  manufacturing  industry.*    Improve- 
ment in  domestic  fabrics  is  not  to  be  expected, 
unless  the  taste  is  chastened  and  ingenuity  call- 
ed forth  by  foreign  competition ;  and  the  pro- 
tecting duty  of  30  per  cent  seems  amply  suffi- 
cient to  compensate  the  difference  between  the 
valae  of  money  and  wa^es  of  labor  in  this  and 
foreign  states.     Accordingly,  the  results  have 
justided  these  anticipations ;  for,  although  the 
export  of  wrought  silks  fell  off  for  some  years 
after  the  change  was  introduced,  in  consequence 
of  the  changes  in  the  currency,  yet  it  afterward 
rapidly  increased,  and  is  now  nearly  three  times 
what  It  was  in  1824,  when  the  change  was  in- 
1  p^j  jy^^   troduced ;   and  what  is  still  more 
z.  670, 1221;'  remarkable,  a  considerable  part  of 
Mariioeau,    these  exports  has  been  to  France  it- 
*-3*7-  self' 

The  same  principles  were  soon  after  applied 
^  to  the  woolen  manufacture.  As  this 
Reduction  had  always  been  a  staple  branch  of 
of  duties  our  manufactures,  no  duty  had  ever 
woSr**°  been  laid  on  foreign  wool  tiU  1808, 
and  then  it  was  only  id.  a  lb.  In  1819, 
however,  Mr.  Yansittart,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
agricultural  interest,  then  suffering  severe  de- 
pression from  the  contraction  of  the  currency, 
raised  the  import  duty  to  6d.  per  lb.;  and  this 
great  advance  seriously  aggravated  the  distress 
of  the  woolen  manufacturers,  which  had  been 


*  ExpoBTs  or  Wrought  Silks,  pbom  1823  to  1849. 
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Ywn.  £. 

1837   503,673 

1838 777,820 

1839  868,118 

1840  792,648 

1841   788,894 

1842 590,189 

1843  667,9ft3 

1844  736,44r 

1845  766,405 

1846  837,577 

1847  985,626 

1848  588,117 

1849 998,331 


sufficiently  great  before.*  In  1824,  Mr.  Huskis- 
son  wisely  retraced  the  steps  of  Government; 
and  as  the  agricultural  interest  was  now  in  a 
state  of  comparative  prosperity,  he  reverted  to 
the  former  duty  of  ^a.  a  lb.  on  common  foreign 
wool,  and  Id.  on  the  finer  sort;  and  English 
growers  were  to  be  permitted  to  export  British 
wool  on  a  duty  of  Id.  a  lb.  The  result  has  de- 
monstrated the  wisdom  of  the  change;  for, 
while  the  Parliamentary  Returns  prove  that 
the  import  of  foreign  wool  has  tripled  since  it 
was  introduced,  and  the  export  of  woolen  man- 
ufactures has  increased  60  per  cent,  it  has  been 
established  in  evidence  before  the  i  commons* 
House  of  Lords,  that  the  wool  grown  Report  on 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  in-  JJ[<*?^  '**» 
creased,  since  1800,  from  94,000,000  ter*,'i74,i75l 
to  146,000,000  lb.,  or  about  60  per  Pari.  C«b., ' 
cent  also.*  »•  329. 

These  results  of  the  first  application  of  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade  to  the  5j. 

commercial  interests  of  Great  Brit-  ReflectiooB  oa 
ain,  point  in  a  clear  manner  to  the  these  changes, 
effects  of  that  application,  and  the  limitations 
under  which  the  general  doctrine  is  to  be  re- 
ceived. It  is  clearly  expedient  to  lower  the 
import  duties  upon  tne  raw  materials  employed 
in  our  manufactures^  especially  if  that  raw  ma- 
terial is  the  produce  of  different  climates  from 
our  own,  because  that  b  lightening  the  springs  of 
manufacturing  industry,  without  adding  to  the 
load  on  agrioulturaL  Even  on  articles  which  we 
rear  in  common  with  other  States,  but  used  in 
manufactures,  it  is  expedient  to  keep  on  such 
duties  only  as  may  put  our  producers  on  a  level 
with  those  in  other  States,  and  compensate  any 
inequality  arising  from  difference  in  climate  or 
local  advantages.  On  this  principle,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  on  raw  suk  ana  foreign  wool, 
and  on  wrought  silk,  was  undoubtedly  expe- 
dient But  to  go  farther  than  this,  and  apply 
the  same  principle  to  those  great  branches  of 
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industry  on  which  the  Bubaistence  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  country  depend,  euch  as  food 
and  shipping,  in  whieh  no  manufacturing  skill 
or  application  of  machinery  can  materially 
lower  the  cost  of  production — and  in  which, 
from  the  quantity  of  manual  labor  employed, 
the  rich  State,  where  money  is  plentirol,  and 
therefore  wages  high,  will  always  be  undersold 
by  the  poor  State,  where  money  is  scarce,  and 
therefore  wages  low — ^is  to  apply  it  in  a  manner 
which  must  always  be  dangerous,  and  may  in 
time  come  to  peril  the  very  existence  of  the 
empire. 

When  so  many  advances  were  in  the  course 
52.  of  being  made  toward  the  estab- 

Repeal  of  laws  lishment  of  general  freedom  in 
Jf""?rt?**'*'  commerce  and  industry,  it  was 
andeombin!?''  inil)08sible  that  the  restrictions 
Uons  among  which  affected  the  most  important 
^^«*"»n-  of  them  all — ^the  market  of  labor 
— could  longer  be  maintained.  These  restric- 
tions were  chiefly  on  the  emigration  of  artisans, 
combination  amone  workmen  at  home,  and  the 
exportation  of  macninery.  A  cpmmittee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  appointed  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Hume,  which  reported  that  the  laws 
restraining  both  the  emigration  of  artisans  and 
the  combmations  among  workmen  should  be 
repealed.  The  report  stated,  what  was  un- 
doubtedly the  truth,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent  the  emigration  of  skilled  workmen, 
who  were  liable  to  penalties  if  they  emigrated, 
of  whom  sixteen  thousand  had  left  the  country 
in  the  two  preceding  years,  and  that  the  only 
effect  of  the  existing  laws  was,  that  they  were 
prevented  from  cominjg  back,  from  dread  of 
being  punished.  The  justice  of  these  observa- 
tions could  not  be  denied,  and  accordingly  a 
bill,  repealing  all  the  laws  against  the  emigra- 
tion of  artisans,  passed  into  law  with  general 
concurrence.  The  report  at  the  same  time  re- 
commended the  abolition  of  all  laws  against 
combinations,  which  were  at  once  swept  away 
by  one  statute  passed  in  this  year,  without  pro- 
viding any  aaequate  safeguard  against  the 
abuses  which  might  take  place  under 
xl^8l3  **  ^**®  °*^  privileges  conferred  upon 
the  workmen.* 

The  effects  were  to  the  last  degree  disastrous, 
2j  and  much  exceeded  any  that  had  been 
Disastrous  anticipated  by  the  opponents  of  the 
effects  or  measure.  Tlie  operatives  made  the 
the  change,  -^^orst  use,  in  the  first  instance  at 
least,  of  the  powers  thus  conferred  upon  them. 
Ko  Booner  was  the  Act  passed,  than  combina- 
tions on  the  greatest  scale,  and  attended  with 
the  most  ruinous  results,  arose  in  all  the  man- 
ufacturing districts.  Impressed  with  the  idea, 
which  tliey  have  never  since  ceased  to  enter- 
tain, that  ttie  profits  of  their  employers  were  an 
unwarrantable  encroachment  upon  the  remun- 
eration of  their  industry,  and  that  by  strikes 
the  usurped  part  might  oe  reclaimed,  combina- 
tions to  effect  this  object  instantly  arose  in  every 
direction.  The  whole  manufacturing  cities  an^ 
districts  were  in  a  ferment,  and  combinations 
were  every  where  formed,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  wncrcs  by  means  of  strikes,  or  prevent- 
ing them  falling  by  the  same  means.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  these  combinations  spread,  the  \ 
unity  of  their  proceed! nps,  the  perfect  system! 
'^f  organization  which  they  attained,  would  not 


be  credited  if  not  brought  home  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  all  by  dear-bougnt  experience.  No  anny 
was  ever  more  thoroughly  organized,  no  dis- 
cipline more  completely  eatabUshed,  the  com- 
mands of  no  commander-in-ohief  or  despot  more 
rigorously  enforced.  From  July,  1824,  when 
the  bill  repealing  the  Combination  Lavs  was 
passed,  till  the  January  following,  scarce  say 
trade  was  at  work  in  Manchester  or  Glasgow. 
Cotton-epinners,  power-loom  weavers,  wrightB^ 
masons,  tailors,  meohanica,  artisans  of  all  sorts, 
struck  in  a  body,  and  contiBued  for  months  in  a 
state  of  idlenesa.  The  direction  of  these  im- 
mense bodies  of  men  was  aasumed  by  commit- 
tees, who  exercised  their  authority,  and  eo* 
forced  obedience  to  their  commands^  by  the 
most  arbitrary  measures.  Contumely,  thresti^ 
intimidation,  violence,  were  in  the  first  instance 
employed.  If  these  fkiled,  the  da^er  and  the 
torch  were  without  hesitation  resorted  to.  Fire- 
raising  and  murder  were  formally  enjoined  by 
the  committees,  and  executed  by  the  assassiitt 
in  their  employment ;  and  then  began  the  atro- 
cious system  of  throw in||[  vitriol  in  the  faces  of 
the  recusants,  and  inflicting  wounds  worse  than 
death  itself  on  such  as  did  not  yield  implicit 
obedience  to  their  oommanda.  So  excessiTe  did 
these  evils  become,  that;  early  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  Mr.  Huskisson,  after  describ- 
ing the  defects  of  the  former  Act,  introdoced  a 
bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  subject, 
which  still  continues  the  law  of  the  land.  By 
it,  while  all  the  old  laws  against  combinationg, 
either  of  masters  or  men,  are  repealed,  all  at- 
tempts at  intimidation  or  violence  are  rigor- 
ously proscribed,  and  a  power  of  summary  con- 
viction is  conferred  upon  justices  i  ^  q^^,^^  jy 
of  peace  and  other  magistrates,  on  eap.  ix. ;  Add. 
the  evidence  of  one  credible  wit-  Reg.  i82i,tA, 
ness,  and  with  a  power  of  inflict-  Jl^M"^""". 
ing  three  months'  imprisonment' 

This  subject,  from  the  frequent  use  which  has 
since  been,  and  still  continues  to  be. 
made  of  the  powers  then  conferred  j^fg^^  jg 
upon  the  workmen,  has  become  one  bvor  ofibe 
of  the  very  greatest  importance,  and  repeal  of  the 
still  occupies  the  anxious  attention  ^"J*""'" 
both  of  Government  and  the  coun- 
try. The  argument  in  favor  of  the  repeal  is 
undoubtedly  very  strong.  It  is  evident,  it  is 
said,  that  when  the  cheapening  system  is  gen- 
erally introduced,  and  fostered  by  foreign  com- 
petition with  countries  where  the  cost  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  is  not  half  what  it  is  here, 
strenuous  efforts  must  be  made  to  prevent  the 
wages  of  labor  from  being  beat  down  in  this 
country,  otherwise  the  condition  of  the  work- 
men in  it  will  become  miserable  in  the  extreme. 
But  how  is  this  contest  to  be  maintained,  if 
combinations  to  keep  up  wages  are  prohibited! 
They  ai-e  the  mode  in  which  the  principle  of 
competition  acts  in  the  later  stages  of  society. 
When  great  capital  has  accumulated  in  a  few 
hands,  and  they  have  the  means  of  easily  com- 
bining together,  it  is  a  mere  mockery  to  say 
that  workmen  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  combine 
also,  and  meet  the  weight  of  overgrown  capital 
by  the  pressure  of  accumulated  numbers.  The 
violence,  intimidation,  and  suffering  which  often 
attend  such  strikes  are  to  be  regretted,  and, 
when  proved,  should  he  severely  punished;  but 
it  is  not  owing  to  the  strikes  themselves,  so 
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much  AS  to  the  ugnst  laws  which  denounce 
them.  They  act  as  the  fiscal  regulations  which 
convert  the  honest  trader  into  a  smuggler :  they 
expose  him  to  danger,  and  therefore  steep  him 
in  crime.  Threats  and  violence  are  resorted  to, 
beeaoso  open  and  peaceable  abstinence  from  la- 
bor is  not  permitted.  liCt  the  latter  be  legal- 
ized, and  the  former,  being  no  longer  required, 
will  not  be  resorted  to. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  argument  against  such 
^^  combinations  presents  considerations 
Ai«iimeitt  of  not  leas  weight  Of  all  the  social 
againai  com-  evils,  it  is  said,  incident  to  an  ad- 
*'""*'^«**-  vanced  and  prosperous  state  of  man- 
ufacturinff  industry,  combinations  among  work- 
men are  the  sreatest  Plague,  pestilence,  famine, 
are  light  evils  in  comparison,  for  they,  in  their 
worst  form,  affect  a  portion  of  the  people  only ; 
but  combioations  rmn  the  whole,  and  paralyze 
for  months  together  entire  cities  and  countries 
for  DO  interest  or  advantage  of  the  wretched 
persons  who  are  involved  m  them,  but  solely 
lor  the  benefit  of  the  committee-men  and  agita^ 
tora^  who  get  408.  a  week  from  the  joint  funds 
as  lone  as  the  strike  continues.  It  is  hard  to 
say  whether  they  do  most  mischief,  from  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  conducted,  or  the  hab- 
its which  they  induce.  Intimidation  and  vio- 
lence are  the  methods  which  they  invariably 
resort  to  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  ends ; 
and  the  multitude,  interested  in  the  object  in 
view,  soon  come  to  regard  without  remorse  any 
methods  which  may  be  resorted  to  for  their  at- 
tainment Nowhere  is  the  principle  so  soon 
adopted  that  the  end  will  justify  the  means ; 
and  in  a  very  short  time  the  passive  crowd 
comes  to  regard  the  commission  of  the  greatest 
crimes  done  in  pursuance  of  the  common  object, 
not  only  without  regret,  but  with  desire.  The 
sufferings  and  privations  which  multitudes  are 
compelled  to  undergo  in  order  to  forward  the 
ambitious  designs  or  their  leaders,  often  come 
to  e<iual  any  thing  recorded  in  the  darkest  days 
of  history — the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  block- 
ade of  £taarlem ;  but  vain  are  all  efforts  of  the 
suffering  majority  to  resist  the  mandates  of  the 
interested  few  to  whom  they  have  intrusted 
their  fate.  Worse  even  than  present  suffering, 
habits  are  acquired,  during  the  long  and  dreary 
months  of  compulsory  idleness,  fatal  to  the  mor- 
als and  character  of  a  large  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  for  what  ruins  all  classes  so  much  as  want 
of  occupation,  and  what  so  effectually  as  idle- 
ness pervading  ffreat  numbers  together  ?  The 
true  principle  of  competition  is  that  which  ob- 
tains between  workmen  taken  singly  and  their 
masters,  for  then  the  intervention  of  the  fatal 
middlemen,  the  delegates  and  committee-men, 
is  prevented,  and  mutual  interest  alone  regu- 
lates the  rate  of  wages.  The  masters  will  never 
forego  the  labor  of  their  workmen  when  it  can 
be  employed  to  advantage,  and  therefore  wages 
will  always  rise  when  the  state  of  the  market 
permits  it — a  fall  is  only  to  be  apprehended 
when  it  is  unavoidable,  and  when  reduced 
wages  are  a  substitute  for  entire  cessation  of 
employment 

bo  strong  are  the  arguments,  and  so  pressing 

50,  the   interests,  dependent   on   the 

Reflections  on  permission  of  combinations  among 

this  sabjeet.      workmen,  that  it  is  probable  they 

will  never  be  prevented  in  an  advanced  state 


of  society ;  and  yet  so  completely  have  the  an- 
ticipations  of  their  opponents  been  realized,  that 
there  is  nothing  which  invariably  proves  so  preg- 
nant a  source  of  eviL  Not  only  nave  all  the  mis- 
chiefe  which  were  prognosticated,  from  their  be- 
ing authorized,  been  realized,  but  many  others 
which  could  not  have  been  anticipated  have 
been  experienced.  Strikes^  from  having  been 
legalizea,  have  abated  nothing  of  their  frequen- 
cy and  violent  character ;  but  they  have  extend- 
ed over  a  wider  surface,  become  tne  result  more 
of  combined  action,  and  grown  to  be  more  for- 
midable both  from  their  magnitude,  their  means 
of  resistance,  and  the  multitudes  involved  in 
them.  Not  only  have  there  occurred,  every 
three  or  four  years  since  the  Act  was  passea, 
great  strikes,  which  have  involved  fifty  or  sixty 
uiousand  human  beings  for  months  together  in 
the  very  extremity  of  wretchedness,  and  cost 
severally  £400,000  or  £600,000  to  the  country, 
but  assassinations,  assaults,  and  arsons  have 
been  r^ularly  organized,  and  enjoined  by  se- 
cret and  unknown  committees,  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  course  of  operations.*  It  is  true,  the 
greater  part  of  these  great  strikes  have  proved 
unsucceuful,  and  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the 
workmen,  after  their  last  rag  had  been  pawned, 
and  their  last  morsel  of  bread  consumed ;  but  is 
it  any  consolation  to  the  friend  of  mankind  that 
such  sufferings  have  been  endured  by  innocent 
multitudes,  or  that  a  state  of  things  continues 
which  insures  their  frequent  return?  For  ex- 
perience has  proved,  that  so  far  from  the  bad 
success  of  such  strikes  preventing  their  recur- 
rence, the  case  b  just  the  reverse,  and  that  no 
amount  of  experience  has  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing the  combined  workmen  ivom  a^ain  engaging 
in  these  perilous  conflicts  with  their  employers. 
At  this  moment  (April,  1854),  thirty  years  after 
the  Combination  Laws  have  been  repealed,  a 
strike  at  Preston  has  endured  thirty-seven 
weeks,  kept  fifteen  thousand  operatives  during 
that  time  out  of  bread,  involvea  forty  thousand 
persons  and  their  families  in  ruin,  and  inflicted 
a  loss  of  not  less  than  half  a  million  sterling  on 
an  industrious  community. 

Tlie  reason  of  this  is  threefold,  and  of  such  a 
kind  as  would  not  be  anticipated  by        57, 
persons  not  practically  acquainted  Causes  of 
with  such  transactions.     In  the  first  the  fre- 
place,  the  vast  majority  of  the  com-  JJI-iJes. 
Dined  unions  are  simple  operatives 
of  little  capacity,  except  in  their  own  trade, 
easily  deluded,  and  who  readily  fall  under  the 
government  of  their  delegates  and  committees, 
who  are  generally  men  of  talent,  with  a  con- 
siderable command  of  language  and  popular 
topics,  and  who  have  a  constant  interest  to 
renew  or  perpetuate  these  contests,  because, 
during  their  continuance,  they  are  men  of  con- 
sequence, and  enjoy  ample  incomes  from  the 
funds  of  the  association.     In  the  second  place, 
so  far  is  the  general  opinion  from  being  well 
founded  that  strikes  are  always  unfortunate, 
that  the  fact  is  just  the  reverse ;  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  they  are  successful,  and 
it  is  the  knowledge  of  this  which  renders  their 


*  Sec  Swirton'b  Report  of  the  Cotton-Spirmere'  Trial 
at  Edinburgh,  in  January ,  1838  (Blackwood.  Edinburgb, 
1840),  where  a  Aill  account  of  thin  ncDirioua  system  is 
given  fh>m  the  evidence  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
conspiracy. 
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reemreiice  so  frequent  It  is  true,  greiit  strikes, 
which  last  long  and  become  known,  are  ^ner- 
ally  unsnecessfal,  because  they  originate  m  the 
attempt  to  keep  un  wages  in  adversity  at  the 
level  which  they  had  previously  attained  in 
prosperity — an  attempt  obviously  bopeleao^  be- 
cause, in  euch  cases,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
masters  to  keep  the  men  off  their  hands,  but 
which  the  ruling  committees  easily  persuade 
their  followers  is  just  as  likely  to  prove  suc- 
cessful as  the  previous  strikes  during  a  rise  of 
prices  had  been.  Every  great  strike  which 
lasts  for  months,  and  attracts  notice,  has  been 

E receded  by  numerous  little  ttrike%  which  had 
isted  only  days,  and  had  then  been  ended  by 
the  submission  of  the  masters^  because  it  was 
for  the  interest  of  the  masters,  during  the  rise 
of  prices^  to  keep  their  workmen  employed, 
but  by  which  a  great  rise  of  wages  had  been 
brought  about  In  the  third  place,  most  com- 
binations have  it  for  their  main  object  to  estab- 
lish an  equality  in  the  remuneration  of  Ubor ; 
that  is,  to  prevent  the  industrious  and  active 
from  earning  more  than  can  be  attained  by  the 
indolent  or  inattentive.  This,  of  course,  meets 
with  general  support,  because  the  majority  of 
men  in  all  professions  are  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion. I(  by  strikes,  the  members  of  the  bar 
conld  prevent  any  leading  counsel  from  earning 
more  than  five  guineas  a  day,  or,  by  strikes 
among  doctors,  any  consulting  physician  frt>m 
making  more  than  the  same  sum,  and  insure  it 
to  all  members  of  the  profession,  however  idle 
or  unskillful,  their  would  be  no  want  of  strikes 
in  the  learned  professions. 

In  truth,  the  necessity  of  combinations,  to 
.g  enable  oi^erative  workmen  to  com- 

Systeni  P^^^  with  overgrown  capital  on  the 

which  mnst  one  hand,  and  the  dreadful  evils 
^  *h«**  nb.  ''^^^^P^'^We  from  their  being  carried 
^j'  ■  into  effect  on  the  other,  are  both  so 
obvious  that  the  serious  attention 
of  the  Government  to  the  subject  is  impera- 
tively called  for.  And  tlie  following  system — 
the  result  of  much  reflection,  and  not  a  little 
experience  on  the  author's  part — ^would  prob- 
ably go  far  to  remedy  the  evils  so  generally 
felt:  Without  making  any  change  in  the  law 
as  it  at  present  stands^  except  to  augment  the 
powers  of  the  magistrate  on  summary  convic- 
tion in  such  cases,  let  a  body  of  central  police 
be  established  at  the  disposal  of  Government, 
ready  to  be  sent  down  at  a  moment's  warning 
to  any  district  where  a  serious  strike  has  com- 
menced. At  other  times,  when  not  so  required, 
it  might  be  usefully  employed  in  garrison  or 
other  home  duties,  and  tnus  augment,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  the  defensive  force  of  the  country. 
The  moment  a  strike  begins,  they  should  be 
sent  down  to  the  menaced  district  m  such  num- 
bers as  at  once  to  put  an  end  to  all  ideas  of  resist- 
ance, toprotect  effectually  the  new  hands  willing 
to  work  below  the  rates  which  the  strike  is  con- 
tending for,  and  to  enable  the  magistrate  to  act 
at  once,  and  with  vigor,  against  persons  con- 
cerned in  acts  of  intimidation  or  violence. 

Two  or  three  thousand  men  would  be  amply 
59.        sufficient  for  the  whole  island;  and 
Its  ftdvant-  they  would  probably  save  the  nation 
■**■•  ten  times  the  expense  of  their  main- 

tenance. Nearly  the  whole  evils  of  strikes 
would  be  prevented  by  this  expedient^  while 


their  beneficial  effects,  in  enabling  the  work- 
men to  compete  with  the  masters,  wonld  not 
be  interfered  with.  Intimidation  and  violence 
are  the  weapons  on  which,  however  they  msy 
disclaim  them,  all  strikes  in  reality  rely;  and 
if  they  are  deprived  of  them,  they  will  become 
impotent  and  narmless.  Physical  strength,  the 
force  of  numbers,  is  what  constitntes  their 
power,  and  renders  them  so  formidable;  difl- 
cipllne,  organization,  and  s  central  force,  are 
what  alone  can  be  trusted  to  meet  the  dangers 
with  which  they  are  friinght  None  are  so 
deeply  interested,  in  reality,  in  their  being 
effectually  combated  as  the  workmen  them- 
selves ;  for  every  great  and  protracted  strike  is 
invariably  the  parent  of  some  new  invention, 
which  supersedes  the  human  hand  in  some 
CTeat  department  of  emplovment,  and  trenches 
deeply  on  their  means  of  support  in  future 
times.  And  when  it  is  recollected  that  there 
are  twelve  thousand  admirable  police  main- 
tained in  Ireland  at  a  cost  of  £530,000  a  year 
to  the  consolidated  fund  of  Great  Britain,  it  is 
evident  that  the  people  of  this  country  have  a 
good  claim  for  the  expenditure  of  a  third  of 
this  sum,  to  save  themselves  from  the  continu- 
ance of  evils  greater  than  ever  flowed  from 
Irish  recklessness  or  crime. 

Hitherto  the  narrative  of  the  years  1828  and 
1824  has  been  nothing  but  an  un-  eo. 
broken  stream  of  prosperity,  and  of  Gloomy 
the  financial  reductions  and  legisla-  JJP^jJ 
tive  changes  consequent  on  such  an  ^jf^  w'est 
auspicious  state  of  things.  The  pros-  Indies  and 
pect,  however,  was  by  no  means  un-  I«|*»L 
clouded,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  empire  the 
seeds  of  evil  were  springing  up  in  rank  luxuri- 
ance. The  West  Indies  were  beginning  to  be 
shaken  by  the  efforts  of  the  benevolent  but 
deluded  philanthropists  who  desired  to  bring 
about  the  instant  emancipation  of  the  ^'eg^o 
race,  and  the  great  contest  had  already  com- 
menced between  the  planters  and  the  Imperial 
Legislature  which  was  destined,  after  ten  years' 
duration,  to  terminate  in  the  entire  abolition 
of  slavery,  for  good  or  for  evil,  in  those  splen- 
did settlements.  Ireland  was  convulsed  with 
more  than  its  usual  share  of  outrage  and  gen- 
eral suffering;  and  an  association  had  been 
formed  under  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation, guided  by  the  ablest  orators  of  that 
persuasion,  which  afterward  became  so  formi- 
dable an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  dis- 
affected in  that  distracted  country.  The  first 
of  these  topics,  however,  will  more  suitably 
come  under  discussion  in  a  future  chapter, 
which  treats  of  the  vast  changes  at  this  time, 
and  for  some  years  afterward,  in  the  colonial 
empire  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  second,  in  the 
next,  which  will  be  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
chain  of  causes  and  effects  which  terminated  in 
Catholic  Emancipation.  Enoush  remains  of 
domestic  misfortune  in  Great  Britain  during 
the  succeeding  years  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  annalist,  and  point  out,  for  the  instruction 
of  future  times,  the  dangers  of  the  mistaken 
system  of  policy  in  which  it  originated. 

The  year  1826  opened  under  the  most  au- 
spicious circumstances.  It  can  not  be  better 
painted  than  in  the  eloquent  words  of  Lord 
Dudley  and  Ward,  who  moved  the  addresss  in 
answer  to  the  King's  speech  in  the  House  of 
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Lords  on  February  8d.  "  Our  present  prosperi- 
ty," he  observed,  "  is  a  prosperity 
Lonl  Dud-  extending  to  all  orders,  all  profes- 
le% '9 picture  sions,  and  all  districts;  enhanced 
of  the  Empire   and  invigorated  by  the  flourishing 

if  Ida***""*  ®***®  ^^  *^^  ^^^^  *^  which  minis- 
ter to  human  comfort,  and  by  those 
inventions  by  which  man  seems  to  have  obtain- 
ed the  mastery  over  nature  by  the  application 
of  her  own  powers,  and  which,  if  one  had  ven- 
tured to  foretell  it  a  few  years  ago,  would  have 
appeared  altogether  incredible,  but  which,  now 
realized,  though  not  perfecte4  presents  to  us 
fresh  prospects  and  a  more  astonishing  career. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  use- 
ful improvement,  not  onlv  in  the  arts,  but  in  all 
the  details  of  domestic  administration,  whether 
carried  on  by  the  public  or  by  individuals,  was 
so  ]iij;h.  That  world,  too,  which  had  first  been 
opened  to  us  by  the  genius  of  a  great  man,  but 
afterward  closed  for  centuries  by  the  absurd 
and  barbarous  policy  of  Spain,  has,  as  it  were, 
been  rediscovered  in  our  aays.  The  last  rem- 
nant of  the  vail  which  concealed  it  from  the 
observation  and  intercourse  of  mankind  has 
just  been  torn  away,  and  we  see  it  abounding 
not  only  in  those  metals  which  first  allured  the 
avarice'of  needy  adventurers,  but  in  those  more 
precious  productions  which  sustain  life  and  ani- 
mate industry,  and  cheering  the  mind  of  the 
philosopher  and  statesman  with  boundless  pos- 
sibilitiefl  of  reciprocal  advantages  in  civiliza- 
tion and  commerce.  A  great  historian  and 
statesman,  after  describing  what  appeared  to 
him  to  be,  and,  according  to  the  imperfect  ideas 
of  those  time^  undoubtedly  was,  a  period  of 
great  prosperity,  still  complained  that  there 
was  stili  awanting  a  proper  sense  and  acknowl- 
edgment of  these  blessings.  That  of  w  hicli  Lord 
Clarendon  conoplained  was  not  awanting  now ; 
the  people  of  England  felt  and  acknowledged 
their  happiness;  the  public  contentment  was 
upon  a  level  with  the  pablic  prosperity.  We 
have  learned,  too,  from  what  source  these  bless- 
ings flow.  All  the  complaints  of  the  decay  of 
00  r  manufactures  from  the  change  of  system 
have  proved  fallacious.  We  no  longer  dread 
the  rivalry  of  the  foreigner  in  our  own  mark- 
ets; wo  can  undersell  him  in  his  own.  The 
silk  manufacture,  since  it  was  freed  from  shack- 
les, has  increased  almost  as  fast  as  the  cotton, 
which  has  been  always  free  from  them.  We 
have  now  been  fully  taught  that  the  great 
>  Part.  Deb.  commercial  prosperity  of  England 
xii.  3,  7 ;  has  arisen,  not  from  our  commercial 
Ann.  Reg.  restrictions,  but  grown  up  in  spite  of 
'*"•*'••    them."'  b  y       l- 

The  contemporary  annalists  have  recorded 
facts  which   demonstrate   that  this 
Picture  of    glowing  picture  was  not  the  crea- 
ihe  country  tion  of  the  orator's  imagination,  but 
from  the       the  faithful  portrait  of  the  time  in 

R^^j^tir  ^^^^^  ^®  ^^^'®^*  "  Agricultural  dis- 
tress," says  the  Annual  EeaUter^ 
"  had  disappeared ;  the  persons  engaged  m  the 
cotton  and  woolen  manufactures  were  in  full 
employment;  the  various  branches  of  the  iron 
trade  were  in  a  state  of  activity ;  on  all  sides 
now  buildings  were  in  a  state  of  erection,  and 
money  was  so  abundant  that  men  of  enterprise, 
though  without  capital,  found  no  difficulty  in 
commanding  funds  for  any  plausible  undertak- 
Vol.  IL— Q 


ing.  This  substantial  and  solid  prosperity  was 
stimulated  to  an  additional  extent  by  the  oper- 
ations of  the  many  joint-stock  banks  and  com- 
panies which  had  sprung  into  sudden  existence 
in  the  former  year.  Some  of  them  had  put  in 
motion  a  considerable  quantity  of  industry,  and 
increased  the  demand  for  various  articles  of 
consumption;  and  all  of  them  at  their  com- 
mencement, and  for  some  time  afterward,  tend- 
ed to  throw  a  certain  sum  of  money  into  more 
active  circulation,  and  to  multiply  their  trans- 
fers from  one  hand  to  another.  As  these  spec- 
ulations still  retained  their  popularit}^  the  ap- 
parent prosperity,  arising  from  their  artificial 
stimulus,  presented  an  imposing  as- 
pect, and  augmented  the  general  en-  lA^-  ^^^ 
chantment."»  '®^'  ^• 

Another  contemporary  annalist  has  recorded 
in  graphic  terms  the  effects  of  this  uni- 
versal  prosperity  upon  the  material  piciOToof 
well-bemg  of  aU  classes.  "The  in-  the  times 
creased  wealth,"  says  the  Qtuirterli/  from  the 
Review,  "of  the  middle  classes  is  so  Review 
obvious  that  we  can  neither  walk  the 
fields,  visit  the  shops,  nor  examine  the  work- 
shops and  storehouses,  without  being  deeply 
impressed  with  the  changes  which  a  few  years 
have  produced.  We  see  the  fields  better  cul- 
tivated, the  barns  and  stackyards  more  fully 
stored;  the  horses,  cows,  and  sheep  more  abuna- 
ant,  and  in  better  condition,  and  all  the  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  improved  in  their  order, 
their  construction,  and  their  value.  In  the  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  we  find  shops  more  numerous, 
and  better  in  their  appearance,  and  the  several 
goods  more  separated  from  each  other — a  divi- 
sion that  is  tiie  infallible  token  of  increased 
sales.  The  increase  of  goods  thus  universally 
diffused  is  an  indication  and  exhibition  of  flour- 
ishing circumstances.  The  accoimts  of  the  bank- 
ers in  the  metropolis  and  provincial  towns,  small 
as  well  as  large,  with  the  balances  of  money 
resting  with  them,  ready  to  embrace  favorable 
changes  in  the  price  of  any  commodity,  or  to 
be  placed  at  interest  as  beneficial  securities  pre- 
sent themselves,  are  increased  to  an  enormous 
amount  This,  indeed,  is  evident  from  the  low 
rate  of  interest  which  can  be  got  in  the  public 
securities,  and  the  avidity  with  which  any  open- 
ing for  capital  is  sought  after.  The  projects 
for  constructing  tunnels,  railroads,  canals,  or 
bridges,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  thej'  are 
embraced,  are  proofs  of  that  accumulation  from 
savings  which  the  intermediate  ranks  of  society 
have  by  patience  and  perseverance  been  en- 
abled to  form.  The  natural  effect  of  this  ad- 
vancement in  possessions  has  been  an  advance 
in  the  enjoyments  which  those  possessions  can 
minister ;  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the 
general  diffusion  of  those  gratifications  which 
were  formerly  called  luxuries,  but  which,  from 
their  familiarity,  are  now  called  by  » Quarterly 
the  softened  name  of  English  com-  Reriew, 
forts."*  xxxil.lW. 

Facts  decisive  beyond  the  reach  of  contro- 
versy demonstrate  that  this  prosper-        64. 
ity  was  not  only  real  and  universal,  Sound  con- 
but,  up  to  a  certain  point,  was  based  ^J^^and 
on  solid  foundations.     "In  the  end  manafhc- 
of  1823,  and  arreater  part  of  1824,  lures  to  the 
there  prevailed,"  says  Tooke,  "a  gen-  end  of  1894. 
eral  character  of  prudence  and  sobriety,  with- 
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ont  any  apparent  resort  to  an  undue  extension 
of  credfit  Dae  attention  was  still  paid  to  the 
most  obyions  elements  of  mercantile  ealcula- 
tion ;  and  although  there  -was  an  obvious  tend- 
ency to  increased  speculation,  the  objects  for 
the'esercise  of  it  were  selected  with  a  consider- 
able degree  of  care  and  sobriety.  The  manu- 
facturers had  laid  in  their  new  materials,  and 
erected  their  machinery  on  such  terms  as  en- 
abled them  to  supply  both  the  foreign  and  the 
home  marlcets  with  wrought  goods,  which,  al- 
though comparatively  cheap,  still  left  a  fair 
profit ;  and  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the 
country  had  never  before  been  in  a  more  regu- 
lar, sound,  and  satisfactory  state  than  from  the 
'TookeOn  ^^^  ^^  ^821  to  the  end  of  1824."* 
Prices,  li.  The  advance  in  the  value  of  the  pub- 
***•  lie  securities,  and  in  property  of  all 

sorts,  was  so  great  as  to  vindicate  this  eulogy 
of  mercantile  prosperity  at  this  period,  and 
show  it  was  founded  on  solid  grounds.  The 
Tliree  per  Cents  rose  in  July,  1826,  to  96,  an 
elevation  which  they  had  not  previously  at- 
tained since  1792.  The  stocks  of  all  banks  and 
joint-stock  companies  advanced  in  a  similar  pro- 
portion, many  in  a  much  greater;  and  such  was 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  all  the  principal  articles 
of  merchandise,  that  scarcely  any  speculation 
could  be  entered  into  which  was  not,  for  the 
time  at  least-,  attended  with  profit,  often  to  a 
very  great  amount.*  And  the  consumption  of 
the  raw  materials  made  use  of  in  the  prin- 
sT#Mb«  cipal  articles  of  manufacture  had 
Msf^*^**'  ^^^^  ^^^^  doubled  in  the  last  two 
years.  *f 
That  this  extraordinary  and  universal  state 
05  of  sound  and  apparently  durable 

Which  WM     prosperity  was  mainly,  if  not  en- 
owin^tothe    tirely,  owing  to  the  expansion  of 
renS.     **""  *^®    currency    which    had    taken 
place   from  the  operation  of  the 


Act  of  1822,  and  the  general  confidence  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  supplies  of  gold  which  were 
anticipated  from  the  opening  of  the  South 
Amencan  mines  to  British  capital  and  enter- 
prise, can  not  be  for  a  moment  doubted.  The 
Bank  of  England  notes  in  circulation  had  ad- 
vanced, since  the  change  of  the  law  in  August, 
1822,  from  £17,464,790,  to  £20,182,120,  and  pa- 
per  under  discount  at  the  Bank  from  £3,622,151 
to  £6.265,843  in  Au^st,  1824,  and  £7,691.464 
in  August,  1825.  The  country  bankers*  paper 
had  augmented  in  a  still  greater  proportion:  it 
had  risen  from  £8,416,480  in  1822,  to  £12,831,- 
862  in  1824,  and  £14,980,168  in  1825.^  Had 
this  paper  circulation  been  rested  on  a  proper 
basis — ^that  is,  had  it  been  perfectly  secured, 
duly  guarded  from  excess  of  issue,  and  secured 
upon  a  foundation  not  liable  to  be  wiihdravm— 
this  prosperity  would  have  been  durable,  and 
Great  Britain  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century 
would  have  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  perioii 
of  peace  and  happiness.  But,  unhappily,  this 
was  very  far  indeed  from  being  the  case:  on 
the  contrary,  the  currency  of  the  empire  was 
fixed  on  the  most  perilous  and  insecure  of  all 
bases,  for  it  consisted  in  part  of  issues  by  irre- 
sponsible parties  over  whom  Government  had 
no  control,  and  it  rested  in  whole  on  the  reten- 
tion of  the  precious  metals — ^the  very  thing 
which,  under  existing  circumstances,  could  by 
no  possibility  be  retained.  Country  bankers, 
to  tne  number  of  some  hundreds  in" the  prov- 
inces, were  at  liberty  to  issue  their  own  notes 
to  any  extent  they  pleased,  which,  in  the  high 
state  of  general  credit,  passed  as  cash  from  hand 
to  hand;  and  in  addition  to  this,  two  causes  had 
now  come  into  operation,  which,  while  they 
immensely  inflamed  the  fever  of  speculation  on 
the  one  hand,  proportionably  augmented  the 
danger  of  a  collapse  on  the  other.  These  were 
the  formal  recognition  of  the  independence  of 


♦  Prices  of  various  Articles  of  Mkrohandisb  ih  the  Tears  1884  awd  1825. 


Jnlj  to  Norember, 
1821. 


December,  1^4, 
to  Jime,  I83S. 


18M. 


Harrh, 
ISti. 


December, 
I9SS.       [ 


Ctotton,  per  lb... 

Cochineal,  "    .. 

Indigo,        "    . . 

Tobacco,     "    . . 

Silli,  raw,   "    .. 

Sagar,  per  cwt. . 

C(^ifbo,  " 
'  Sallpotre,  " 
\  Tallow,       " 

Iron,  per  ton 


7)d.  to  gd. 

I6s.  to  IQs. 

108.  4d.  to  128.  lid. 

2d.  to  7d. 
168.  6d.  to  238. 
29s.  lid. 
598.  to  608. 
19a.  to  208. 
3l8.  to  328. 
£6  to  £7 


16d.  to  18id. 

21s.  to  24s. 

128.  to  108. 

3d.  to  9d. 

188.  to  298.  lOd. 

418.  5d. 

768.  to  798. 

348.  to  368. 

428.  to  438. 

£11  to  £12 


Wheat 

Barley , 

Oat« 

Beer,  p6r8t<Aie. 
Mutton,     " 


638.   6d. 

408.    3d. 

23s.    4d. 

48.  lOd. 

58. 


608.    Id. 

38s.  lid. 

248.    8d. 

5s.    2d. 

6s. 


648.  Id. 
418.  Sd. 
26s.  8d. 
58.  4d. 

68. 


— TooiCE  On  Prices  J  ii.  175,  135. 


t  Imported  into  Great  Britain. 


Yeois.    1               Cotton. 

Wool. 

Raw  SUk. 

PUx. 

Lineeed. 

1822 
1623 
1824 
1835 

142,837,028 
191,402,503 
149,380,122 
228,005,291 

lb. 
10,038,080 
19,366,725 
22,564,485 
43,816,966 

lb. 
2,060,292 
2,453,106 
3,051,979 
2,855,792 

ewl. 
610,106 
553,937 
742,531 
1,055,237 

bwheb. 
1,413,450 
1,602,456 
2,105,093 
2,888,247 

— TooKB  On  Pricest  ii.  155. 

1  Circulation  on  30th  August  in  the  undermentioned  Years. 

Yearfc 

Bank  Notw. 

Country  Banken. 

Total. 

Commerrial  Paper  imder 
Discount  at  Bank. 

18S3 
1823 
1824 
1825 

17,4M,790 
19,231.240 
20,132,120 
19,398,840 

X. 
8,416.430 
9,920,074 
12,831,352 
14,980,108 

X. 
25,881,224 
29,151,314 
82,963,472 
34,379,008 

S,6W;i51 
5,624.963 
6,255,343 
7,691,464 

'^OOKB,  11.  389. 
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the  principal  Statee  of  South  America  by  Great 
Briiaiu,  and  the  great  exoesss  of  imports  over  ex- 
ports iu  this  country  owiut;  to  the  general  inter- 
nal prosperity  whica  prevailed;  and  their  united 
action  before  the  end  of  the  year  involved  the 
nation  in  the  most  dreadful  calamities. 

In  January,  1825,  Mr.  Canning  made  a  formal 
„  communication  to  the  Foreign  Minis- 
Caum  or  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  Majesty  had  come  to  the 
danger  determination  of  appointing  cKargiSa 
whicti  were  ^ajfairet  with  the  States  of  Columbia, 
pending'  Mexico,  and  Buenos  Ay  res;  and  iu 
the  King'-s  speech,  on  February  8d,  it 
was  declared,  '*In  conformity  with  the  decla- 
rations which  have  been  repeatedly  made  by 
his  Majesty,  he  has  taken  measures  K>r  confirm- 
ing by  treaties  the  commercial  relations  already 
subsisting  between  this  kinsdom  and  those  coun- 
tries of  South  America  which  appear  to  have 
established  their  separation  from  Spain."  This 
announcement  was  received  with  load  cheers 
from  both  sides  of  the  House;  and  as  this  was 
an  open  recognition  of  Liberal  principles  on  the 
part  of  the  Government^  the  Opposition  were 
not  slow  in  claiming  their  share  of  credit  as 
being  the  persons  who  had  all  along  maintained 
these  principles,  and  recommended  these  meas- 
ures. Mr.  Brougham,  in  particular,  was  so  loud 
in  his  declamation  on  this  subject  that  it  led  to 
s  celebrated  rejoinder  from  Mr.  Canning,  the 
felicity  of  which  for  the  time  withdrew  the 
attention  of  the  country  from  the  undoubted 
fact,  that  Government  and  the  Opposition  had 
changed  places,  and  that  Great  Britain  had 
now  taken  the  lead  in  the  advancement  of  Lib- 
eral principles.*  This  official  announcement, 
coming  as  it  did  at  a  time  when  the  minds  of 
men  were  already  i^trongly  excited  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  spirit  of  speculation  had  become 
very  prevalent  from  the  profits  consequent  on 
the  general  rise  of  prices,  operated  with  magical 
effect-  on  the  moneyed  classes.  There  was  no  end 
to  the  projects  set  on  foot  to  work  out  the  inex- 
hauiitible  mineral  riches  of  South  America,  and 
fur  a  time  there  seemed  to  be  none  to  the  profits 
realized  by  the  fortunate  shareholders.!  The 
gain  made  on  the  shares  of  some  of  the  South 
American  companies  in  a  few  months,  at  this 


*  "  The  bOQorable  and  learned  gentleman,"  said  Mr. 
CanninK,  "  having  in  the  coarse  of  his  parliamentary  life 
•upported  or  proposed  almost  every  apeciea  of  innovation 
wtiuh  could  be  praeciced  toward  the  constitntion,  it  was 
not  very  easy  fbr  Ministers  to  do  any  thing  in  the  affairs 
of  Souih  America  without  seeming  to  borrow  something 
from  him.  Break  away  in  what  direction  they  would, 
wii.Mher  to  the  right  or  left,  it  was  all  alike  *  Oht'  said 
th^  honorable  and  learned  gentleman, '  I  was  there  before 
you :  you  would  not  have  thought  of  that  if  had  not 
given  you  a  hint.'  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  there 
was  a  sage  and  grave  critic  of  the  name  of  Dennis,  who, 
in  his  old  age,  got  it  into  his  head  that  he  had  written  all 
th>;  cood  plays  that  were  acted  at  that  time.  At  lant  a 
trji^^.ly  came  forth  with  a  most  Imposing  display  of  hail 
aoii  thunder.  At  the  first  peal  Dennis  exclaimed  '  That's 
my  thunder!*  So  with  the  honoraUe  and  learned  gentle- 
man, there  was  no  noise  or  stir  fi>r  the  good  of  mankind  in 
any  part  of  the  world  but  he  instantly  claimed  it  for  hi.s 
thunder."— Por^  Debates,  xli.  34,  25. 


A n«lo- .Mexican. . 

Bn/.ilian 

Oalumbian 

Rnilde  Monte... 
United  Mexican . 


Stoek. 


I'ftid. 


£U)Q 

100 

100 

400 

40 


i:io 

10 
10 
70 
]0 


D«e.lO,]hM. 
Premlam. 


£23 
10s.  dis. 
£19 
jCSSO 
£2i 


Jan.  11.  \*i^y 
Praniiam, 


jCISS 

jcaa  pr. 

i:i,350 

i:i55 


—Awn  Reg.,  1825,  Ul. 


period,  exceeded  1500  per  cent  These  extrava- 
gant profits  spread  a  sort  of  madness  through 
all  classes.  It  seised  upon  the  most  sober  and 
retired  members  of  society,  pervaded  all  rankfl^ 
swept  away  all  intellects^  and  in  the  end  ruined 
not  a  few  fortunes.  Joint-stock  companies  were 
set  up  in  every  direction,  and  for  all  imaginable 
undertakings.*  There  was  nothing  so  absurd 
as  not  to  be  set  on  foot ;  scarce  any  thing  so  un- 
fortunate as  not  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  to 
realize  large  profits  to  the  original  sharehold- 
ers. When  tney  had  got  them  off  their  hands, 
and  landed  them  in  those  of  the  widow  and  the 
orphan,  they  were  indifferent  how  soon  they 
went  to  the  ground.  The  country  bankers^ 
trusting  to  the  nnboonded  supplies  of  specie 
expected  from  South  Ameiica  under  English 
management,  poured  forth  their  issues  without 
end,  and  their  notes  were  universally  received^ 
amidst  the  general  prosperity  and  sanguine 
spirit  of  the  times.  In  the  beginning  of  1820 
there  were  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  joint- 
stock  companies  in  existence  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  subscribed  capital  of  which 
was  no  less  than  £174,000,000  ster-  l845"i  a* 
ling.* 

The  second  ch^sumstance  which  at  once  in- 
flamed the  general  spirit  of  specu-  ^^^ 
lation,  and  augmented  the  dangers  Excess  of  im- 
with  which  it  was  attended,  was  ports  over  ex- 
the  great  excess  of  imports  over  ex-  P°"*" 
ports,  which  went  on  increasing  through  the 
whole  of  1828  and  1824,  and  at  length  rose  to 
the  most  portentous  amount  in  the  end  of  1825. 
The  value  of  the  imports  had  come  then  to  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  exports  by  above  £6,000,000 
sterling. -^  This  difference  oi  coarse  required  to 
be  paid  in  cash,  and  this  could  end  in  nothing 
at  last  but  a  drain  upon  the  banks,  and  coi>- 
traction  of  the  paper  circulation  issued  upon 
their  stock  of  bullion.  But  in  the  mean  tnue^ 
and  before  the  paymente  required  to  be  madc^ 

*  Joikt-Stock  Companies,  thkir  Objects  and  Cap^ 
ITALS,  IN  Jamoahy,  1825. 

''•"*«•  "SjiSL* 

Canal  and  Docks 33  ....  £17,753,000 

Railroads 48  ....  22,454,000 

Gas 42  ....  11,1CO,COO 

Milk  6....  605,000 

Water 8  ....  1,750,000 

Coal  Mines 4  ....  2,750,000 

MetalMines 84  ....  24,400,000 

Insurance  Companies 20 41,b00,C00 

Banking  Companies 23  ....  21,CI0,000 

Supply  of  Corn 4  ....  410,000 

NsTigation  Packets 12  ....  5,540,000 

Fisheries 3....  1,000.000 

Pearl  Fishery 1  ....  C23.000 

Indigo  and  Sugar  Companies 5  10,5CO,000 

Agricultura 4  ....  4,000,000 

Irish  ManuAclures 2  . . . .  2,5C0,n00 

London  Improvements 3  1,410,000 

Thames  Tunnels 2 200,000 

Baths 2  ....  750,000 

Newspapers 2  ....  400,000 

Miscellaneous 18  ....  1,832,000 

270  iri74,114,OO0 

—Jinn.  Reg.,  1825,  U.,  ill. 
t  Value  of  Exports,  and  Imports,  from  1822to  1898. 


Yean. 

Export!,  (toclsred  ralde. 

Import!,  offlcUl  vulvM. 

1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 

3«,9(W,««4 
35,458,048 
38,390,300 
39,877..^188 

X. 
30,500,034 
35,798,707 
37,552,935 
44,137,489 

-Porter,  356, 3d  edit. 
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the  vast  amonnt  of  imports  coiMequent  on  the 
general  rise  of  prices,  and  the  profits  made  upon 
them,  augmented  the  prevailing  rage  for  specu- 
lation; for  there  was  scarcely  any  thing  brought 
into  the  market  which  was  not  sold  at  a  profit 
within  it  This  circumstance  deserves  to  be 
particularly  noticed,  because  it  is  of  permanent 
application,  and  must,  while  our  monetary  laws 
continue  on  their  present  footing,  render  every 
period  of  prosperity  and  rise  of  prices  the  fore- 
runner of  a  corresponding  period  of  disaster. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  former,  prices 
rise  nnd  imports  become  excessive,  becatise  prof- 
itable ;  while  exports  are  checked,  because  pro- 
duction has  become  costly.  Thus  a  huge  bal- 
ance of  imports  over  exports  is  occasioned,  and 

a  monetary  crisis  rendered  unavoid- 
iflaS^s^**'  *^^®  ^y  ^^^  very  circumstance  which 
'  *  had  induced  previous  prosperity.* 
The  drain  of  bullion  from  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland,  which  is  at  all  times  the 
Drain  of  spc-  commencement  of  commercial  dis- 
eie  produced  tress  under  our  present  monetary 
by  the  South  gjetem,  was  fearfully  aggravated, 
ii?c3«Uoa..  ^«"°&  ^^^  letter  part  of  1824  and 
whole  of  1825,  by  a  circumstance 
the*  precise  reverse  of  that  which  had  been  an- 
ticipated. South  America,  which,  it  had  been 
expected,  was  to  prove  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  mineral  treasures,  turned  out  quite  the  re- 
verse; it  became  the  greatest  drain  upon  the 
metallic  resources  of  the  country  that  had  ever 
been  experienced.  Between  July,  1824,  and 
October,  1826,  no  less  than  £12,000,000  of  treas- 
ure was  exported  from  this  country ;  the  bullion 
in  the  Bank  of  England,  which  on  the  Slst  Au- 
gust, 1823,  had  been  £12,658,240,  had  sunk  on 
Slst  August,  1825,  to  £3,634,320,  and  before 

the  end  of  the  year  it  was  down  to 
lto°38a'"*  -^1,027,000.*  The  greater  part  of  this 
*  *  export  of  gold  was  to  Boutn  America, 
and  the  cause  of  that  brings  to  li^ht  one  of  the 
most  instructive  and  memorable  facts  recorded 
in  history.  It  arose  entirely  from  that  revolu- 
tion which  Great  Britain  had  for  so  many  years 
labored  so  assiduously  to  bring  about  During 
the  course  of  that  terrible  convulsion,  which  had 
endured  under  circumstances  of  unexampled 
horror  for  fourteen  years,  and  deluged  the  wnole 
country  with  bloocl^  its  whole  capital  had  t>een 
destroyed;  the  mines  unworked  had  in  great 
part  come  to  be  filled  with  water;  and  the  sup- 
plies of  specie,  which,  for  ten  years  back,  had 
Deen  obtamed  for  the  use  of  the  world,  had  been 
almost  all  picked  up  from  the  refuse  thrown 
out  of  the  mines  in  former  days^  or  the  gold  and 
silver  plate  and  ornaments  which  the  necessities 
of  the  former  capitalists  and  ])roprietors  who 
worked  them  had  compelled  them  to  melt  down 
and  bring  into  the  market  Thus  the  new  mines 
set  on  foot  by  the  English  companies  during 
the  mania  of  1824  and  1825  could  be  worked 
only  with  English  capital,  and  it  could  only  be 
sent  out  in  the  shape  of  bullion  or  specie.  The 
twenty  millions  subscribed  for  the  8outh  Amer- 
ican mining  companies  were  in  great  part  re- 
mitted in  uiIb  way.  Tlience  the  drain  on  the 
Bank,  the  monetair  crisis,  the  general  distress, 
with  all  their  incatculable  effects  upon  the  his- 
tory of  Great  Britain  andof theworlu.  Moneyed 
amoition  prompted  to  national  crime,  and  in 
the  anxiety  to  reap  the  fruits  of  that  crime  it 


overleapt  itself,  and  fell  on  the  other  side.  And 
thus  it  IS  that  the  sins  of  men  are  made  to  work 
out  their  own  punishment^  and  Providence  vin- 
dicates the  justice  of  the  Divine  administra- 
tion. 

Little  anticipating  any  such  catastrophe  as 
these  symptoms  so  clearly  prognos-  ^ 

ticated,  and  deeming  the  present  The  Chued- 
prosperity  pemnnent,  and  De3'ond  to'  of  the  Ex- 
the  reach  or  change,  because  found-  J**!™"****!"*- 
ed  upon  the  new  ideas  of  commerce, 
the  Government  proceeded  energetically  in  the 
work  of  the  reduction  of  duties,  and.  by  the 
exaggerated  terms  in  which  they  spoke  of  the 
prospects  of  the  country,  augmented  the  danger 
that  was  impending.  On  the  28th  February, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Robinson, 
brought  forward  the  budget,  and  drew  the  most 
flattering  picture  of  the  financial  prospects  of 
tlie  nation.  After  mentioning  that  the  excise 
exhibited  an  increase  of  about  16  per  cent  on 
the  principal  articles,  and  the  customs,  notwith- 
standing the  large  reductions  of  the  preceding 
year,  scorcely  any  diminution,  he  continued 
thus:  "To  what  cause  is  this  increase  to  be  as- 
cribed? The  proximate  cause,  doubtless,  is  the 
increased  capacity  of  the  people  of  this  country 
to  consume  the  produce  of  other  countries,  aided 
and  invigorated  by  the  increased  facilities  which 
our  consumption  of  foreign  articles  eives  to 
other  countries,  in  the  Extended  use  of  Uie  prod- 
uce of  our  own  industry.  This  increase  is  not 
accidental ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  something  the 
very  reverse  of  what  is  ephemeral  and  peculiar; 
it  arises  from  something  inherent  in  the  nation, 
and  connected  with  the  very  essence  of  human 
society.  The  demonstratecf  tendenc}'  of  popu- 
lation to  increase  would  alone  be  sufiicient,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  account  for  it ;  but,  inde- 
pendent of  that  cause,  there  is  a  principle  in 
the  constitution  of  social  man  which  leads  na- 
tions to  open  their  arms  to  each  other,  and  to 
establish  new  and  closer  connections  by  minis- 
tering to  mutual  convenience,  a  principle  which 
creates  new  wants,  stimulates  new  desires,  seeks 
for  new  enjoyments,  and,  by  the  beneficence  of 
Providence,  contributes  to  the  general  happiness 
of  mankind.  This  principle  may,  it  is  true,  be 
impeded  for  a  time  by  war  or*  calamities ;  it 
may  be  counteracted,  as  we  well  know  in  this 
country,  by  the  improvidence  of  mistaken  logis- 
lation,'but  it  is  always  alive,  always  in  motion, 
and  has  a  perpetual  tendency  to  jjo  forward ; 
and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  facility  which  is 
given  to  its  operation  oy  the  recent  discoveries 
of  modern  science,  and  by  the  magical  energies 
of  the  steam-engine,  who  can  doubt  that  it«"ex- 
pansion  is  progressive,  and  its  effects  perma- 
nent? It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  1  may 
safely  assert  that  the  increase  in  this  branch  of 
the  revenue  is  not  the  result  of  accident  or  of 
a  temporary  combination  of  fortunate  circum- 
stances, and  that  I  am  not  too  sanguine  when 
I  take  the  produce  of  last  year  as  the  solid 
basis  upon  which  I  calculate  the 
state  of  that  branch  of  the  revenue  *  ^ 
for  years  to  come."* 

In  pursuance  of  the  principles  thus  eloquent- 
ly expressed,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
proposed  a  reduction  of  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
£1,5UO,000  a  3'ear,  on  various  articles  of  con- 
sumption, of  which  British  spirits  were  the  nia<t 


^  Part.  Deb- 
xU.  1728. 
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coDsiderable.*    The  reductioii  on  them  was  no 

70.         less  than  £760,000 ;  and  it  was  effect- 

Keduction    ed  by  lowering  the  duties  on  Bntish 

Md  pubUc*  ^^  »  gallon.  Those  on  French  wines 
aecounta  of  were  lowered  from  1  Is.  6id.  to  6s. 
the  year,  a  gallon.  Even  with  these  reduc- 
tions, the  revenne  of  the  year  was  expected  to 
exceed  the  income  by  above  £5,400,000  ster- 
ling, which  was  applied  to  the  reduction  of 
debt,  by  keeping  up  the  Sinking  Fund.f  This 
statement,  however,  was  so  far  fallacious^  that 
in  the  receipts  of  the  year  were  included 
£4,470,000  drawn  from  the  trustees  for  half- 
pay  annuities,  while  the  sum  expended  under 
that  head  was  only  £2,800,000,  leaving  a  differ- 
ence of  £1,670,000,  for  which  the  nation  got 
J  Pari  Deb.  ^^^^^  ^^  *1*®  year,  which  was  in  real- 
xii.  725, 726*;  ity  effected  b V  laying  its  proper  bur- 
Ann.  Reg.  dens,  in  the  shape  of  "  dead  weight " 
1825, 117.  jjg  j^  ^ag  called,  on  future  yeai-s.' 
As,  notwithstanding  these  reductions,  the 
yi  Sinking  Fund  was  kept  above  £5,- 
Mr.  Robin-  000,000  a  ^'ear,  the  level  fixed  by 
•on's  argn-  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
ftvorofthc  ™*'"*  ^'^  1819,  and  the  articles  select- 
reduction  ^  for  relief  of  taxation  were  in  gen- 
of  the  duty  eral  judiciously  chosen,  the  budget 
on  spirits,  of  jjjj.^  Robinson,  upon  the  whole,  is 
deserving  of  commendation.  To  this  approval, 
however,  one  important  exception  must  be 
made  in  the  great  reduction,  to  the  extent  of 
a  half^  made  in  the  duties  on  British  spirits. 
As  this  was  a  most  important  step,  whicn  has 
been  attended,  in  the  sequel,  with  consequences 
of  the  highest  interest,  and  on  which  the  opin- 
ion of  the  author  is. most  decidedly  adverse  to 
the  change  then  introduced,  it  seems  proper  to 
give,  in  the  first  instance,  the  argument  by 
which  it  was  supported.  **Th6  reduction  of 
the  duties  on  spirits,"  said  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  *'is  founded  not  only  on  the 
principle,  now  so  generally  admitted,  of  giving 


*  The  Taxes  reduced  were— on 

Hemp jEIOO.OOO 

Coffee 150,000 

French  wines 230,000 

British  spirits 750,000 

Cider 20,000 

Assessed  taxes 276.000 


£1,526,000 
—Pari,  Deb.  xii.  743. 

t  The  Income  and  Expenditure  for  the  year  were  esti- 
mated as  follows : 

INCOME. 

Customs jCI  1 ,350,000 

Excise  26,400,000 

Stamps  .  7,100,000 

Taxes 4,875,000 

Post  Office 1.500,000 

Miscellaneous 750,000 

Trustees  of  half-pay 4,470,370 

£56,445,370 
EXPENDITURE. 

Interest  of  Debt £27,233,670 

Interest  of  Exchequer  Bills 860,000 

Civil  List 2,050,000 

Half-pay  AnnuiUes 2,800,000 

Army 7,91 1 ,751 

Navy  5,983,126 

Ordnance 1,376.641 

Miseelianeoas 2,300,0^)0 

Sinking  Fund 5,486,654 


-Pari.  Deb.  xii.  726. 


£56,001,843 


relief  to  the  consumer,  but  on  one  of  a  higher 
order,  and  which  is  essentially  connected  with 
the  morals  and  happiness  of  the  people — I  mean 
the  prevention  of  smuggling.  Smuggling,  I  con- 
ceive, is  one  of  the  very  greatest  domestic  evils 
that  can  afflict  a  country.  Its  active  instru- 
ments haunt  us  wherever  we  go ;  they  hover 
round  our  coasts,  penetrate  our  harbors,  trav- 
erse the  interior;  they  invade  the  splendid 
palace  of  the  noble,  and  the  humble  cottage  of 
the  poor ;  they  offer  their  seductions  in  every 
quarter,  and  f  fear  that  all  classes  of  society- 
yield  to  their  seductions.  Surely  this  is  an  evil 
of  tremendous  magnitude,  confounding  all  no- 
tions of  riffht  and  wrong,  and  sapping,  with  in- 
cessant and  increasing  power,  the  very  founda- 
tions upon  which  obedience  to  the  law  is  built; 
it  brings  the  law  into  disrepute,  its  violation 
into  credit.  We  have  endeavored  to  check  the 
progress  of  this  measure  by  the  most  rigorous 
measures;  we  have  surrounded  the  coast  with 
guards  and  ships  as  with  a  wall  of  brass ;  we 
have  imposed  penalty  upon  penalty,  punish- 
ment upon  punishment;  but  all  in  vain.  Why  f 
Because  the  cause  of  the  evil  is  to  be  found  in 
the  law  itself,  and  the  alteration  of  the  law  has 
not  yet  been  tried.  Let  us  try  it  now ;  let  us 
apply  to  England  that  change  which  has  had 
such  triumphant  success  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land. It  may  perhaps  be  recollected,  that 
when  I  proposea  to  make  a  great  chanee  in 
the  distillery  law  of  Ireland  and  Sootland, 
there  were  not  wanting  persons  who  exclaim- 
ed, *What,  reduce  the  duty  upon  spirits! 
Make  all  the  people  drunk  1  For  God's  sake^ 
abstain  from  so  fatal  a  measure.'  The  meas- 
ure was,  nevertheless,  taken;  and  what  has 
been  the  consequence?  So  far  from  any  evil 
having  resulted  from  this  step,  tranquillity,  or- 
der, and  harmony,  have  superseded  the  dis- 
turbance, confusion,  and  ill-blood,  which  arose 
from  the  desolating  extension  of  illicit  distill- 
ation. Why,  then,  should  we  not  try  in  En- 
gland a  system  of  which  experi- 
ence  has  proved  to  us  the  advant-  IJ^M 
age  f  "* 

The  reduction  of  duties  on  spirits  distilled  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland  had  taken  ^ 

place  in.  1823,  and  had  cost  the  vast  Increase 
nation  £880,000  in  the  first  island,  ofcrimewhich 
and  £340,000  in  the  last.  Mr.  has  arisen  in 
Robinson  now  extended  the  same  «oo»«««««ic«- 
principle  to  England,  and  the  sacrifice  of  reve- 
nue, by  the  reduction  in  the  two  islands,  was 
£1,600,000.  The  measure  was  justified  by  that 
gentleman  by  alleging  its  moral  tendency,  in  so 
far  as  it  removed  the  practice  of,  and  evils  con- 
sequent on,  illicit  distillation ;  and  the  House 
of  Commons  at  once  embraced,  and  have  ever 
since  maintained,  that  view  of  the  subject  It 
is  a  curious  and  instructive  commentary  on  this 
argument,  drawn  from  considerations  of  moral" 
ittfy  adduced  in  favor  of  cheap  whisky,  to  cast 
our  eyes  on  the  records  of  crime  in  the  two  isl- 
ands, and  contemplate  the  vast  and  sudden  ad- 
dition to  offenses  which  took  place  immediately 
after  the  reduction  of  the  duties.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  ascribe  the  great  increase  which  ensued 
altogether  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  spirits^ 
because,  without  doubt,  the  dreadful  distress 
conseq^uent  on  the  monetary  crisis  of  1825  had 
a  considerable  share  in  it;  but  enough  remaiDf 
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to  show  thAt  the  lowering  of  the  doty  on  spirits 
bad  a  most  material  iDflueDce  upon  it,  and  to 
justify  the  observation  so  often  made  by  judges, 
end  all  others  eonyenant  with  the  admmistra- 
lion  of  criminal  justice,  thai  two-thirds  of  the 
▼hole  crime  that  is  committed  is 
^£i'  fff'  owing  to  the  excessive  use  of  ardent 
^^  *  spirits.'* 
The  enormons  mistake  committed  by  Govern- 
ment  on  this  occasion,  of  which  the 
bitter  effects  have  ever  since  been  feK 
bet  are  now  apparently  irremediable, 
JB^  *  is  one  of  the  numerous  instances  which 
have  oocmred,  in  the  later  periods  of  English 
histoiy,  of  the  injurious  effects  which  have  re- 
■olted  from  legislation  being  so  often  conducted 
by  penons  destitute  of  any  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  with  whidi  they  deal. 
To  assert  that  the  increased  consumption  of 
K>irits  by  the  working  classes  is  favorable  to 
weir  morality,  is  so  strange  a  doctrine,  and  so 
•ontrary  to  universal  experience,  that  it  ap- 
pears aunost  inconceivable  it  could  have  been 
I  hazarded  in  an^  intelligent  assembly.  Since 
the  duties  on  spirits  have  been  reduced  a  hali| 
the  consumption  of  them  has  been  increased 
•bora  two  hundred  per  cent,  and  the  propor- 
Ueu  consumed  per  head  advanced  in  the  same 
proportion — htStn  which  go  lar  to  explain  the 
contemporaneous  duplication  of  crime  during 
the  same  period.  As  to  the  cessation  of  de- 
moralization by  illicit  distillation  and  smug- 
gling, it  is  a  real  benefit ;  but  it  is  dearly  pur- 
chased by  the  wholesale  demoralization  of  so 
Ur^e  a  part  of  the  working  classes,  by  the  fa- 
cility of  obtaining  ardent  spirits  There  is  more 
crime,  domestic  unhappiness,  family  feuds,  and 
social  demoralization  produced  in  Glasgow  by 
cheap  whisky  in  one  month,  than  ever  was  by 
smuggling  over  all  Scotland  in  ten  years.  There 
is  no  person  practically  versant  with  the  details 
of  both,  as  the  author  has  been  for  twenty 
years,  who  will  maintain  a  contrary  opinion. f 
There  is  no  such  fit  object  of  taxation,  in  an 
-.  indirect  form,  as  ardent  spirits,  be- 
Cominued.  catise  the  addition  which  the  in- 
creased duty  makes  to  the  price  of  the 
article,  when  taken  in  moderaiiony  is  bo  small  as 

*  Committals  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ibbland, 
FROM   1822  TO  1830. 


Ytxta. 

BDglAnd. 

ScoUAnd. 

Inland. 

ie22 

12,201 

1091 

15,251 

1823 

12,203 

1733 

14,633 

162  i 

12,608 

1803 

15,258 

1825 

12,437 

1876 

15,515 

1825 

10,164 

1909 

16,318 

1827 

17,934 

3116 

18,031 

1628 

16,504 

3034 

14,083 

1829 

18,075 

2063 

15,271 

1830 

18,107 

3320 

15,794 

•^PoBTEB,  667,  3d  edit. 

t  Spibits  consumed,  and  Cbikinal  Commitmsnts, 
IN  the  United  Kingdom. 


YlABS. 

Spirits  combumkd. 

CKimirAi. 

COMMITMBIin. 

OalloDi. 

PopitUtlMI. 

R«to  per  head. 
a«ilon>. 

1821 
1H31 
IM8 
IH40 

1848 

9,8C2,5:f 
2I,K45,4('^ 
26,4P6..'iin 
21,859,.33T 
23,010,8(ih 

.1,193,458 
2  ,029,702 
25,907,096 
20.443,495 
20,800,000 

0.46 

0.90 

1.02 

.82 

.92 

29,143 
35,230 
52,235 
64,722 
72,840 

■*0BTBB,  545,  556,  557. 


[Chap.  XTX. 

to  be  trifling  even  to  the  humblest  consumer, 
while  the  addition  to  the  public  revenue  is  im- 
mense, from  the  vast  numoers  who  partake  of 
the  comfort  It  is  on  the  drunkards  alone  it 
lalb  as  a  serious  burden.  The  doty  on  British 
spirits  was  lowered,  in  1823  and  1825,  5&  a 
gallon ;  and  the  price,  in  consequence,  fell  from 
14&  or  15s.  to  10s.  a  gallon,  or  mnn  lid.  to  Id. 
a  glasa  This  diminution  of  price  was  a  relief 
certainly,  but  not  a  large  one,  to  the  working 
classes,  if  they  take  only  a  glass  or  two  a  day ; 
but  this  advantage  was  dearly  purchased,  even 
by  themselves,  by  the  enlai^ed  quantity  which 
it  tempted  them  to  drink.  The  average  con- 
sumption of  spirits  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
now  about  24,000,000  gallons  a  year.  Ten  shil- 
lings a  gallon  on  this  would  produce  £12,000,0i>0 
a  year,  or  nearly  a  fourth  of  our  entire  revenue, 
spread  over  at  least  as  many  millions  of  con- 
sumers, and  felt  as  a  burden  by  none  except  the 
drunkards^  upon  whose  vicious  habits  it  was  a 
restraint.  Can  there  be  imaged  a  species  of 
taxation  so  productive  that  it  would  produce 
twelve  millions  a  year,  and  yet  so  light  that  it 
is  felt  as  a  burden  only  by  those  upon  whom  it 
operates  as  restraint  m>m  crime  I 

The  evils  experienced  from  the  reduction  of 
the  duties  on  spirits  Have,  during  the  75. 
last  thirty  years,  been  felt  to  be  so  TempenoM 
excessive  that  they  have  led,  in  every  IcaguM. 
part  of  the  country,  to  societies  and  leagues  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  temperance  among 
the  working  classes,  and  in  some  instances  they 
have  been  attended  for  a  time  with  surprising 
success.  In  Ireland,  in  particular,  where  cessa- 
tion from  drinking  ardent  spirits  was»  during 
the  years  of  activity  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
League,  made  a  primary  object  of  effort  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergr,  the  success  of  the 
attempt  was  most  remarkable :  it  fell  in  Ireland 
from  12,296,842  gallons  in  1838,  to  6,486,443 
gallons  in  1841.^  But  the  success  of 
this*  as  of  all  other  attempts  to  run  ^^^^* 
counter  to  a  great  and  universal  instinct 
of  nature,  was  only  temporary:  the  reaction  in 
favor  of  whisky  has  been  nearly  as  strong  as 
the  action  in  favor  of  temperance  nad  been.  All 
attempts  to  stop  entirely  what  is  prompted  by 
a  general  instinct  of  nature,  must  end  in  disap- 
pointment ;  or,  if  it  succeeds,  it  never  fails  to 
mduce  evils  of  another  kind  greater  than  it  re- 
moves. To  regulate  it,  and  reduce  it  to  modera- 
tion, is  the  only  wise  course.  This  can  never 
be  effected  by  temperance  societies,  how  wide- 
spread  or  zealous  soever ;  for  their  efforts  affect 
only  those  who  are  already  regular,  sober,  and 
well  disposed.  It  is  by  an  enhancement  of  the 
price  eUone  that  the  consumption  of  the  immenso 
and  heedless  mass  can  be  permanently  dimin- 
ished, or  temperance  enforced  as  a  habit  on  the 
great  body  01  the  people.  If  ever  a  statesman 
would  deserve  a  statue  of  gold,  it  would  be  he 
who  could  retrace  the  step  taken  with  8uch  gen- 
eral approbation  by  Mr.  Robinson  in  1826;  bot 
the  influence  of  the  publicans  in  the  legislature 
is  too  great  to  permit  any  hope  of  such  a  consum- 
mation being  effected,  at  least  in  this  feneration. 

Following  out  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Huskisson  in  the  preceding  year  in  regard  to 
Free  Trade,  he  continued  the  reduction  in  this 
of  the  import  duties  on  several  articles  of  con- 
sumption, chiefly  those  used  in  the  different  pro- 
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cesses  of  manufacture.    The  articles  selected  for 
711  the  reduction  were  foreign  woolen 

Renewed  goods^  upon  which  the  duty  was  re- 
measares  in  duced  from  60  per  cent  to  16 ;  on 
TrwiB^^^^  foreign  linens,  which  were  lowered 
from  100  on  an  average  to  25  per 
cent ;  on  foreign  paper,  from  £6  10s.  per  cwt  to 
JE3  10s. :  on  glass,  from  £80  to  £20 ;  on  earthen- 
ware, from  75  per  cent  to  15,  and  30  on  orna- 
mental porcelain ;  on  foreign  gloves,  from  60  per 
cent  to  30 ;  on  iron,  from  £6  lOs.  to  £1  lOs. ;  on 
copper,  from  £5  93.  3d.  per  cwt  to  £2  10s. ;  on 
leaJ,  from  20  per  cent  to  15  ^  and  on  various 
lesser  articles  not  enumerated,  from  50  to  20. 
The  general  result  was,  "that,  upon  foreign 
man  fact  ured  articles,  where  the  duty  is  imposed 
to  protect  our  own  manufactures,  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  revenue,  the  import 
duty  will  in  no  instance  exceed  SO  per  cent'' 
"If  the  article,"  he  added, "  is  not  manufactured 
much  cheaper  or  much  better  abroad  than  at 
home,  such  a  duty  is  ample  for  protection.  If 
it  be  manufactured  so  much  cheaper  or  so  much 
better  abroad  as  to  render  £30  per  cent  insuf- 
ficient^ my  answer  is,  first,  that  a  greater  pro- 
tection is  only  a  premium  to  the  smuggler ;  and, 
secondly,  that  there  is  no  wisdom  in  attempting 
to  bolster  up  a  competition  which  this  degree  of 
protection  will  not  sustain."  Resolutions  to  this 
effect  were  passed  unanimously  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  embodied  in  acts  of  the  leg- 
islature. There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  these  observations ;  and  if  they  had 
been  applied  to  agriculture  and  shipping,  as  well 
as  manufactures,  we  should  not  have  been  now 
(1854)  importing  annually  ten  million  Quarters 
of  foreign  grain,  or  seen  the  foreign  snipping 
employed  in  carrying  on  our  trade  nearly  equal 
1  pgfi.  Deb.  to  our  own,  instead  of  a  third  of  its 
xii.  1201,  amount,  as  it  was  when  Mr.  Huskis- 
W08-  QQn  commenced  his  labors.^ 

Another  change  of  an  equally  momentous 
77.  character  was  in  the  same  session  of 
Great  and  Parliament  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Si'*th'^*?^*  Huskisson,  which  also  appears  to 
regarding  h^ve  been  founded  in  true  wisdom 
our  eolonial  as  well  as  a  liberal  spirit  This  was 
shipping.  in  reference  to  the  trade  to  the  colo- 
nies^ This  trade,  in  conformity  with  the  colo- 
nial policy  formerly  common  to  this  country 
with  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  had  been  entirely 
confined  to  the  shippiue  of  the  mother  country. 
This  system,  however,  had  been  so  far  relaxed 
in  the  year  1824,  that  by  3  Geo.  IV.  c  44,  it 
was  permitted  to  carry  on  an  intercourse  be- 
tween any  countries  in  America  and  our  colo- 
nies there,  in  the  ships  of  those  countries ;  and 
also  to  the  colonies  to  trade  to  any  countries  in 
Europe,  provided  the  trade  was  carried  on  in 
British  snips.  These  great  concessions,  which 
were  equally  advantageous  to  the  Americans 
and  our  Transatlantic  colonies^  were  met  in  a 
very  illiberal  spirit  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  "What,"  said  Mr.  Huskisson, 
"  has  hitherto  been  the  return  made  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  this  indulgence!  In  the  first  ses- 
sion of  their  Congress  which  followed  the  open- 
ing of  this  trade  by  our  Act  of  Parliament  they 
passed  a  law  imnosing  alien  duties  in  their  ports 
upon  all  Britisn  ships  which  mi^ht  trade  be- 
tween those  ports  and  our  colonies,  upon  the 
same  terms  and  duties  as  the  like  productions 


of  any  other  country ;  meaning  thereby  the  like 
productions,  not  of  any  other  foreign  country, 
but  of  our  own  country,  or  of  our  own  prov- 
inces in  North  America.  This  is  a  pretensioa 
unheard  of  in  the  commercial  relations  of  ind^ 
pendent  Statea  It  is  just  as  reasonable  aa  it 
would  be  on  our  part  to  require  that  sufar  or 
rum  from  our  West  India  islands  shouldbe  ad- 
mitted at  New  York  upon  the  same  terms  and 
duties  as  the  like  articles  the  growth  and  pro- 
duction of  Louisiana,  or  any  other  of  the  United 
States."  To  obviate  this  inequality  between 
the  United  States  and  other  countries,  Mr.  Hua- 
kisaon  proposed  to  admit  "  a  free  intercourse 
between  all  our  colonies  and  other  countriei^ 
either  in  British  ships  or  in  the  ships  of  those 
countries  allowing  tne  latter  to  import  all  arti- 
cles the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  of  the 
country  to  which  the  ship  belongs ;  and  to  ex- 
port from  such  colonies  aU  articles  whatever  of 
their  growth  or  manufacture,  either  to  the  eoua- 
try  from  which  such  ships  came,  or  to  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  the  United  Kingdom  and  sJl 
its  dependencies  excepted.  All  intercourse,  bet- 
tween  the  mother  countiy  and  the  colonies 
whether  direct  or  circuitous,  and  all  intercourse 
of  the  colonies  with  each  other,  to  be  considered 
as  a  coasting  trade,  and  resei'ved  entirely  le 
ourselves."  The  resolutions  to  this  effect  were 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  House  tparl.Dsb. 
of  Commons,  and  passed  soon  after  xii.  liWt 
into  law.»  "^7. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  changee 


were  alike  founded  in  wisdom  and 


78. 


justice.  Colonies  should  be  con-  ReflecUooi 
aidered  as  distant  provinces  of  the  ontbis 
mother  country,  ana  treated  as  such,  ^^^"•n*^' 
No  burdens  should  be  imposed  on  the  staple 
productions  of  their  industry,  which  are  not 
imposed  on  corresponding  productions  of  the 
parent  statei  Free  Trade  with  all  the  world 
should  be  permitted  to  them  as  jnuch  as  to  the 
mother  country;  the  trade  between  the  two 
should  be  reserved  to  themselves  as  a  coasting 
trade  for  their  mutual  benefit  This  is  no  bur- 
den or  restriction  upon  either;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  reciprocal  advantage.  Perhaps  the  whole 
colonial  system,  and  the  commercial  intercourse 
with  all  other  countries,  could  not  be  better 
summed  up  than  in  the  maxim:  "Absolute 
Free  Trade  with  the  colonies,  no  taxes  on  their 
staples  which  are  not  imposed  on  our  own,  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  between  the  two,  and 
with  other  countries  re€U  reciprocity — that  U, 
admission  of  their  staples  on  the  same  terms  as 
they  admit  ours."  Under  such  a  system  the 
colonies  for  long  would  have  desired  to  con- 
tinue the  connection,  because  thev  derived  bene- 
fit; and  the  British  empire,  held  together  by 
the  strong  but  unseen  bond  of  mutual  interest, 
might  for  centuries  have  gone  on  growing  with 
the  growth,  and  strengthening  with  the  strength, 
of  its  mighty  descendants. 

But  amidst  all  these  important  changes,  and 
when  Government  and  the  country  jg 
were  lulling  themselves  into  a  fan-  Approach 
cied  security  from  the  belief  in  the  ofthe  mon- 
boundless  course  of  prosperity  b,efore  «afycri«1«' 
them,  the  small  cloud  was  already  visible  on 
the  horizon,  which  was  soon  to  involve  all  in 
darkness.  Tlie  King's  speech,  delivered  on  6th 
July,  congratulated  the  country  on  the  "great 
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aiKl  growing  prosperity  on  wliich  his  Majesty 
ha<l  the  happiDees  of  congratulating  the  country 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session  ;*'  but  already 
symptoms  of  the  approaching  storm  were  visi- 
ble to  the  reflecting  few.  The  fatal  effects  of  a 
paper  currency  dependent  on  the  retention  of 
the  precious  metals,  and  consequently  abundant 
when  they  were  plentiful,  and  contracted  when 
they  disappeared,  began  to  show  themselves, 
importations,  stimulated  by  the  high  prices,  be- 
came so  prodigious,  that  no  amount  of  consump- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  conntry  could  take  them 
off,  and  they  began  to  faU.  Cotton,  wine,  silk, 
wool,  and  all  forei^  articles,  soon  came  to  de- 
cline rapidly  in  price ;  and  this  induced  a  gen- 
eral demand  for  money  to  meet  engagements 
which  could  no  longer  be  made  good  by  sales, 
or  enable  the  holders  Uj  keep  on  till  prices  ral- 
lied.* But  the  bankers  to  whom  the  applica- 
tions were  made  were  themselves  in  equal  or 
greater  difficulties,  and  could  not  make  the  ad- 
vances req^uired  of  them.  Exports  had  declined 
from  the  high  rate  of  wages  and  cost  of  the  raw 
materials;  and  thus  the  balance  dail}'  increas- 
ing had  to  be  paid  in  cash.  Tlie  South  Amer- 
ican mines,  instead  of  producing  any  thing, 
were  a  constant  drain  upon  the  metallic  re- 
sources of  the  country,  for  the  Revolution  had 
brought  them  into  such  a  state  that  for  years 
they  could  not  be  worked  to  a  profit,  and  they 
entailed  a  loss  of  nearly  the  whole  £20,000,000 
subscribed.  The  consequence  was  a  steady 
drain  upon  the  treasure  in  the  Bank,  which 
continued  to  decline  rapidly  during  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  of  1825,  until  in  August  it 
was  only  £8,600,000,  and  daily  dimin- 
iMifi^  ishihg,f  and  in  December  was  only 
'  £1,024,000.* 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  what,  in  a  great 
gQ  mercantile  community,  deeply  en- 
DreadAil  gaged  in  the  most  extensive  and  on- 
■everity  of  erous  engagements,  must  have  been 
the  crash,  ^jj^  effect  of  such  a  sudden  contrac- 
tion of  the  currency,  at  the  very  time  when  its 
expansion  was  most  loudly  called  for;  but 
imagination  itself  can  hardly  conceive  the 
consternation  and  distress  which  followed. 
The  country  bankers,  whose  issues  had  nearly 
doubled  in  the  preceding  year,  having  reached 
the  enormous  amount  of  £14,000,000,  were  the 
first  to  be  assailed.  Tliey  were  besieged  with 
applications  from   Uieir  numerous  customers 


*  Przcbs  op  the  undermentioned  Articles. 


I>Memb«r,  1894,  to 
Jane,  18S5. 


January  to  Jniia, 

1826. 


Cotton 16d.  tolSR  ..        6id.  to  7id. 

Cochineal 2l8.  to  248.  . .  ISs.  '6d.  to  158.  6d. 

Indgo 128.  to]68.  78.  lolls. 

Spices lis.  6d.  to  168.  . .  68.  to  68.  9d. 

Tobacco 3d.  to  9d.  3d.  to  8)d. 

Silk 188.  to  29s.  lOd.  . .  ISs.  3d.  to  168. 

Sugar 41s.  5d.  288.  Od. 

Coflbe 768.  to  798.  . .         478.  to  498. 

Iron,  per  ton £11  to  jC12  jC8  to  £9 

—TooKE,  ii.  157. 

t  Bullion  in  the  Bank  and  Notes  in  Circula- 
tion. 

Cirealation.  BoUioo. 

Pebroary  28,  1823 jC18.392,240  ....  £10,384,230 

January  28,  1824 19,736,000....  14.200,000 

April,  1824 19,200,000....  13,800,000 

February  28, 1825 20,753,760  ....  8,779.100 

August  31,  1825 19,398,840   ....  3,534,320 

December  3,  1825 17,477,290  ....  2,167,0()0 

December  24,  1825 85,709,410  ....  1,024,000 

— TooKB,  ii.  160, 167. 


to  make  advances;  but  the  demand  for  gold 
was  so  excessive  that  their  stock  of  specie  i^as 
soon  exhausted,  and  they  had  no  resource  bat 
to  apply  to  the  Bank  of  England  for  assistance. 
It  was  the  magnitude  and  constant  increase  of 
this  demand  which  constituted  the  source  of 
embarrassment  to  that  establishment  Veiy 
naturally,  and,  indeed,  unavoidably,  the  Bank 
contracted  their  issues,  which,  in  the  first  week 
of  December,  were  down  to  £17,000,000.  The 
effect  of  this  was  to  bring  a  great  number  of 
the  private  bankers  to  an  immediate  stop  In 
the  end  of  November,  the  Plymouth  Bank  fail- 
ed; this  was  followed,  on  the  6th  December,  by 
the  failure  of  the  house  of  Sir  Peter  Pole  sod 
Co.,  in  London,  which  diffused  universal  cod- 
sternation,  as  it  had  accounts  with  forty  country 
bankers.  The  consequences  were  disastrous  in 
the  extreme.  In  the  next  three  weeks,  seventy 
banks  in  town  and  country  suspended  payment; 
the  London  houses  were  besieged  from  morning 
to  night  by  clamorous  applicants,  all  demanding 
cash  for  their  notes ;  tne  Bank  of  England  iU 
self  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  weathering  the 
storm,  and  repeated  applications  were  made  to 
Government  lor  an  Order  in  Council  suFpend- 
ing  cash  payments.  But  this  was  steadi^  re- 
fused as  long  as  the  Bank  had  a  guinea  left ;  and 
meanwhile  the  consternation  over  the  vhole 
country  reached  the  highest  point  Every  cred- 
itor pressed  his  debtor,  who  sought  in  rain  for 
money  to  discharge  his  debts.  The  banlcers,  on 
the  verge  of  insolvency  themselves,  sternly  re- 
fused accommodation  even  to  their  iTooke,iL 
most  approved  customers;  persons  ISO,  101 ; 
worth  £100,000  could  not  command  ^"?-  ^g- 
£100  to  save  themselves  from  ruin :  {jJvMar- 
"  We  were,"  said  Mr.  Hu8kis8on,*'«n7A-  tineau,  l. 
in  Uoenty-fmir  hour 9  of  barter.'*^  ^^■ 

In  this  extremity.  Government,  despite  their 
strong  reliance  on  a  metallic  curren- 
cy, were  fairly  driven  into  the  only  i„cre[ied 
measure  which  could  by  possibility  circulaiion 
save  the  country.  It  was  evident  to  forced  upon 
all  what  the  crash  which  threatened  {JgnL^*™* 
universal  ruin  was  owing  to ;  it  arose 
from  the  currency  of  the  country  being  sudden- 
ly contracted  from  the  drain  upon  the  banks 
for  specie,  at  the  very  time  when  an  expansion 
of  it  was  most  called  for  to  sustain  the  immense 
pecuniary  engagements  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
remedy  was  obvious — expand  the  circulation  ir- 
respective of  the  drain  of  gold.  This,  according- 
ly, was  done  by  Government  Immediately 
after  the  failure  of  Pole  and  Co.'s  bank,  fre- 
quent Cabinet  Councils  were  held ;  and  it  was 
at  length  wisely  determined  to  issue  one  and 
two  pound  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  for 
country  circulation.  Orders  were  sent  to  the 
mint  to  strain  every  nerve  for  the  coinage  of 
sovereigns;  and  for  a  week  160,000  of  sover- 
eigns were  thrown  off  a  day.  But  here  a  fresh 
difficulty  presented  itself.  Such  was  the  de- 
mand for  Bank  of  England  notes,  to  fill  the 
void  occasioned  by  the  general  discrediting 
of  the  country  bankers'  circulation,  that  no 
amount  of  strength  applied  to  the  throwing 
them  off  could  enable  the  Bank  to  keep  pace 
with  it  In  this  dilemma,  when  the  specie  in 
their  coffers  was  reduced  to  £1,000.000,  and 
the  nm  was  dtiily  increasing,  an  accidental  dis- 
covery relieved  the  Bank  of  their  umnediate 
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difficulties,  and  enabled  them  to  continue  the 
issues  to  the  country  bankers,  which  saved  the 
country  from  total  ruin.  An  old  box,  contain- 
ing £700,000  in  one  and  two  pound  notes, 
which  had  been  retired,  was  accidentally  dis- 
covered in  the  Bank  of  England,  and  immedi- 
ately issued  to  the  public  By  this  means,  the 
a<lequate  circulation  was  kept  issuing  till  the 
new  notes  could  be  thrown  off.  The  effects 
were  soon  apparent.  The  people,  having  got 
notes,  abated  in  their  demand  for  gold ;  confi- 
dence began  to  revive,  because  the  means  of 
discharging  obligations  was  afforded ;  and  at  a 
meeting  of  bankers  and  merchants  in  the  city 
of  London,  resolutions  declaratory  of  confidence 
in  Government  and  the  Bank  of  England  were 
passed,  which  had  a  great  effect  in  restoring 
general  confidence.*  So  vigorously  were  the 
new  measures  carried  into  effect,  that  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  on  the 
3d  December  had  been  only  £17,477,290,  was 
BO  raised  that  on  the  24th  December  it  was 
£25,6 1 1,800 1  Thus  was  the  crisis  surmounted, 
though  its  consequences  long  continued,  and 
left  lasting  effects  on  the  legislation  and  desti- 
nies of  the  nation.  Mark  worthy  circumstance  I 
,  YocAe  11.  '^**®  danger  was  got  over,  not  by  any 
184.  iSl'  '  increase  in  the  metallic  treasure  of  the 
Ann.  Reg.  country,  but  by  a  great  issue  of  paper, 
1B»,  1*4.  ffffigfi  there  was  fio  specie  to  sustain  t/.* 
Sir  M.  Vf,  Ridley  said,  on  3a  June,  1828,  in  the 
83.  House  of  Commons,  "  that  in  1826 

Thecrubwas  and  1826  there  were  seven  hun- 

of  ibe  banks,  ^^y  A^<1  of  these  sixty-three  had 
but  lo  ihe  men-  stopped  payment  Out  of  the  sixty- 
«ary  laws.  three,  twenty-three  had  subse- 
(jucntly  resumed  their  payments,  and  paid  20s. 
in  the  pound,  and  of  the  remainder  thirty-one 
were  making  arrangements  for  the  payment 
of  their  debts,  and  there  was  a  great  hope  that 
every  farthing  would  be  paid.  The  country 
bankers  who  had  failed  in  1826  had  paid,  on  an 

a  Tooke  il  ^^^^^^*  l*^**  ^^' '°  *^«  pound."'  When 
I(}1,  *  '  it  is  recollected  that  the  Funds,  which 
had  been  96  in  1825,  were  down  at  76 
in  December,  1825,  and  all  other  securities  in  a 
still  greater  proportion,  and  mercantile  stock, 
on  an  average,  reduced  to  a  half  of  its  former 
value,  this  indicates  at  once  the  stability  of  the 
banks  in  general,  and  the  enormous  amount  of 
the  losses  which  the  catastrophe  occasioned  to 
the  country.     On  the  public  funds  alone  the 


*  '*  I .  That  the  unprecedented  embarrassmenta  and  dlA 
fleoliies  under  which  the  circulation  of  the  country  at  pre- 
sent labors  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  a  general  panic, 
for  which  there  are  no  reasonable  grounds:  That  this 
meeting  has  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  means  and  sub- 
stance of  the  banking  establishments  of  the  capital  and 
the  country :  and  they  believe  that  the  acting  generally 
upon  that  conAdenco  would  relieve  all  those  symptoms  of 
diittresa  which  now  show  themselves  in  a  shape  so  alarm- 
ing to  the  timid,  and  so  fatal  to  thone  who  are  forced  to 
sacnllce  their  property  to  meet  sudden  demands  upon 
tbem,  which  it  is  no  imputation  upon  their  judgment  and 
prudence  not  to  have  expected. 

"2.  That  it  having  been  stated  to  this  meeting,  that 
the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  occupied  with  a 
remedy  for  a  state  of  things  so  extraordinary,  this  meet- 
ing will  reflrain  ft-om  any  interference  with  the  measures 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank,  who,  they  are  satisfied,  will 
do  their  doty  toward  the  pabiic."— Tookb,  U.  168. 


loss  was  from  20  to  80  per  cent  to  those  who 
were  compelled  to  realize ;  and  on  property  of 
all  kinds  it  is  within  bounds  to  sa^  that  the  loss 
was  above  £100,000,000.  It  is  evident  that  the 
country  bankers,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were 
perfectly  solvent  when  the  crash  began.  It  was 
brought  about  solely  by  one  cause — the  drain 
of  specie ;  the  want  of  one  species  of  property, 
but  which,  under  our  monetary  laws,  lise  air 
to  the  individual,  is  indispensaole  to  national 
life.  And  it  might  have  been  entirely  avoided 
had  the  monetary  laws  permitted  the  issuing  of 
another  species  of  propei*ty,  to  sustain  the  cur- 
rency when  the  one  on  which  all  depended  was 
withdrawn ;  and  had  the  issue  of  £8,000,000  of 
notes  by  the  Bank,  with  no  gold  to  pay  them, 
which  arrested  the  panic  when  at  its  heisht, 
been  permitted  by  the  law  at  an  earlier  period, 
so  as  to  prevent  it 

Uninteresting  to  those  who  read  history  mere- 
ly for  stirring  incidents  or  romantic  g^ 
events,  the  annals  of  Great  Britain  Conclusions 
from  1819  to  1825  are  fraught  with  to  be  drawn 
the  most  important  lessons  to  the  re-  ^/"  }^\ 
fleeting,  on  which  the  attention  of  ^■'"'^P^*- 
statesmen  in  future  times  should  constantly  be 
fixed.  They  demonstrate  at  once  the  all-im- 
portance of  the  currency  upon  the  fortunes  of 
the  country,  and  illustrate  in  the  most  striking 
manner  the  double  set  of  dangers  to  which  a 
monetary  system,  based  entirely  upon  the  re- 
tention of  the  precious  metals,  is  exposed.  From 
the  first  introduction  of  the  metallic  system  in 
1819  to  the  extension  in  1822,  the  history  of 
the  country  is  nothing  but  the  narrative  of  the 
dreadful  effects  produced  by  the  contraction  of 
the  currency  to  the  extent  of  above  a  third  of 
its  former  amount  and  the  social  distress  and 
political  agitation  consequent  on  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  every  article  of  commerce  to  little  more 
than  the  half  of  its  former  level.  Its  annals, 
from  the  extension  of  the  currency  in  July,  1822, 
to  the  dreadful  crash  of  December,  1825,  illus- 
trate the  opposite  set  of  dangers  with  which  the 
same  system  is  fraught  when  the  precious  metals 
flow  in  in  abundance,  from  the  undue  encour- 
agement given  to  speculation  of  every  kind  by 
the  general  rise  of  prices  for  a  brief  period.  Tio 
make  paper  plentiful  when  gold  is  plentiful,  and 
paper  scarce  when  gold  is'scarce,  is  not  only 
a  dangerous  system  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  but  is  precisely  the  reverse  of 
of  what  should  be  establisheo.  It  alternately 
aggravates  the  dangers  arising  from  over-spec- 
ulation, and  induces  the  distress  consequent  on 
over-contraction.  The  true  system  would  be 
the  very  reverse,  and  it  would  prevent  the 
whole  evils  which  the  preceding  pages  have  un- 
folded. It  would  be  based  on  the  principle  of 
making  paper  a  supplement  to  the  metallic  cur- 
rency, and  a  substitute  for  it  when  required,  not 
a  representative  of  it;  and,  plentifully  issued 
when  the  specie  is  withdrawn,  it  shoula  be  con- 
tracted when  i  t  returns.  Thus  over-specula ti on 
at  one  time,  and  monetary  distress  at  another, 
would  be  alike  avoided ;  and  an  equal  circula- 
tion would  maintain  the  health  of  the  social 
system,  as  it  unquestionably  does  of  animiU  life* 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

nELANB  FBOX   18^3  TO  THE  MOKETAET   CBISI8  OF  DaCEMBKB,    18B5. 


While  Great  Britain,  in  these  alternate  pha- 
I  sea  of  feverish  prosperity  and  lost- 

Mr.  u'Con-     i°g  denression,  was  undergoing  the 
neir«accoant  usual  fate  of  a  commercial  country 
Dea^tnT^     in  which  the  currency  is  made  to 
*^^  ^'      rise  or  fall  with  the  influx  or  disap- 
pearance of  the  precious  metals,  there  existed, 
within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  iu  shores  an  island, 
of  which  the  following  account  was,  at  the 
same  time,  given  by  no  common  man,  and  no 
inexperienced  observer:    "The  state  of   the 
lower  orders  in  Ireland,**  said  Mr.  0*Connell, 
"  is  such,  that  it  is  astonishing  to  me  how  they 
preserve  health,  and,  above  all,  how  they  re- 
tain cheerfulness,  under  the  total  privation  of 
any  thing  like  comfort,  and  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  things  that  the  inferior  animals  would 
scarcely  endure,  and  which  they  do  not  en- 
dure in  this  country.    Their  houses  are  not 
even  called  houses,  and  they  ought  not  to  be ; 
they  are  called  cabins:  they  are  built  of  mud, 
and  covered  partly  with  thatch,  and  partly 
^with  a  surface  which  they  call  scraws,  but 
which  is  utterly  insufficient  to  keep  out  the  rain. 
In  these  abodes  there  is  nothing  that  can  be 
called  furniture ;  it  is  a  luxury  to  have  a  box  to 
put  any  thing  into ;  it  is  a  luxury  to  have  what 
they  call  a  dresser  for  laying  a  plate  upon :  they 
generally  have  little  beyond  a  cast-metal  pot,  a 
milk  tub,  which  they  call  a  keeler,  over  which 
they  put  a  wicker  basket,  in  order  to  throw  the 
potatoes,  water  and  all,  into  the  basket,  that 
the  water  should  run  into  this  keeler.    The  en- 
tire family  sleep  in  the  same  apartment — ^they 
call  it  a  room ;  there  is  some  division  between 
it  and  the  part  where  the  fire  is.    They  have 
seldom  any  bedsteads;  and  as  to  covering  for 
their  beds,  they  have  nothing  but  straw,  and 
very  few  blaukets  in  the  mountain  districts. 
In  general,  they  sleep  in  their  clothes ;  there  is 
not  one  in  ten  who  has  a  blanket    Their  diet 
is  equally  wretched.     It  consists,  except  on  the 
^sea-coast,  of  potatoes  and  water  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  of  potatoes  and 
sour  milk  during  the  remainder :  tney  use  some 
salt  with  their  potatoes,  when  they  have  no- 
thing bu  t  water.    On  the  sea-coast  th ey  get  fish ; 
the  children  repair  to  the  shore,  and  the  women 
and  they  get  various  kinds  of  fish.     The  ordi- 
nary rate  of  wages  is  fourpence  a  day ;  and 
during  the  distress  of  1822,  tne  peasantry  were 
glad  to  work  for  twopence  a  day.     Yet,  even 
at  this  low  rate  of  wages,  there  is  no  possibili- 
ty of  finding  constant  employment  for  the 
population.     The  consequence  is,  that  every 
man  cultivates  potatoes,  which  is  the  food  of 
his  own  family,  and  thus  land  becomes  abac- 
lutely  neccatary  for  every  Irish   peasant.     He 
1 M    OT       cultivates  that  food,  and  he  makes 
neirs  Evi°"'  ^^^  rent,  in  general,  by  feeding  the 
dence.  Lords*  pig,  as  well  as  his  own  family,  upon 
Report  on      the  same  food,  and,  if  it  be  not  wrong 
rZli.  ^^'  ^  call  it  so,  at  the  same  table,  upon 
the  same  spot*     By  that  pig  ho 


makes  his  rent,  besides  any  chance  that  he  gets 
of  daily  labor." 

The  greater  part  of  the  poor  of  Ireland,  at 
this  period,  obtained  their  subsist-         ^ 
ence  by  b^ging ;   and  to  such  an  statistics  of 
extent  was  this  carried,  that  the  av-  thecondiikn 
erage  expenditure  of  each  family  on  ®^***®  1™* 
the  begging  poor  was  estimatecf,  by  ***"' 
competent  observers,  at  a  penny  a  day,  which, 
for  a  million  of  families,  would  amount  to 
£1,500,000  a  year.    Independent  of  an  indefin- 
ite sum  levied  every  year  b^  emigrant  poor 
from  Ireland  upon  Great  Britain,  there  was 
raised,  for  the  support  of  the  destitute  at  home, 
though  there  were  no  poor-rates,  on  residents 
alone,  £2,250,000,  being  half  the  public  rev- 
enue, double  the  tithes,  a  fourth  of  the  land- 
rent    The  poor-rate  of  England,  at  its  highest  ^ 
amount  of  £7,500,000,  was  only  an  eighth  of  * 
the  public  revenue,  a  seventh  of  the  land-rent 
assessed  to  it,  and  a  half  of  the  whole  tithes  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  the  lay  impropria- 
tors.   This  extraordinary  and  anomalous  con- 
dition of  the  Irish  poor  is  readily  accounted  fo^ 
when  their  social  situation  at  this  time  is  taken 
into  consideration.    "  There  is  no  means  of  em- 

ffloyment,"  said  Mr.  Kimmo,  in  1828,  "for  an 
lisn  peasant,  nor  any  certainty  that  he  has  the 
means  of  existence  for  a  single  year,  but  by 

getting  ]xissession  of  a  portion  of  land,  on  whicn 
e  can  plant  potatoes.  In  consequence  of  the 
increase  of  population,  which  is  not  checked 
by  the  misery  which  prevails,  the  competition 
for  land  has  attained  to  something  like  the  com- 
petion  for  provisions  in  a  besieged  town,  or  in 
a  ship  that  is  out  at  sea;  and  as  thei%  is  no 
check  to  the  demands  by  those  who  may  possess 
the  land,  it  has  risen  to  a  height  far  above  iU 
real  value,  or  beyond  what  it  is  possible  to  ex- 
tract from  it  under  the  management  of  the  un- 
fortunate peasants  by  whom  it  is  cultivated. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  land  is  almost  always  let 
by  the  proprietor  to  a  large  tenant,  or  middle- 
man,  who  sub-lets  it  often  through  several  gra- 
dations of  sub-teniints  to  the  actual  cultivator, 
and  each  of  these  may  distrain  the  crop  and 
stocking  for  any  arrears  of  the  extravagant 
rent  charged  on  him — a  privilege  i  m^.  Nim- 
which,  by  making  the  peasants  gen-  mo's  Evi- 
erally  liable  for  others*  debts,  ren-  dence,I/>^' 
dersthe  erowth  of  agricultural  capi-  f^^^'  ' 
tal  wholly  impossible."' 

Under  this  system  there  existed  no  practical 
check  on  the  power  of  the  landlord.         j 
Whenever  he  pleased,  or  was  him-  Ruinoiisef- 
self  pressed,  he  could  extract  the  fectsofthe 
last  shilling  out  of  the  unhappy  cul-  gSS5^^^ 
tivators  beyond  what  could  oe  pro- 
duced by  the  rude  culture  of  tiie  land.    Thus 
the  lower  orders  in  Ireland  could  never  at  this 
period  acquire  any  thing  like  property;  they 
wore  always  in  a  state  of  beggary;  and  tlio 
landlord,  or  the  middleman,  who  was  the  piin- 
cipnl  person  in  those  cases,  on  the  least  reverso 
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of  prices,  which  disabled  the  actnal  cultivator 
from  paying  what  he  had  previously  promised, 
bad  it  in  his  power  to  seize,  aud  actually  did 
seize,  hi^  cow,  his  bed,  his  potatoes,  and  every 
thing  he  had  in  the  world.  Any  considerable 
iall  of  prices  was  thus  the  signal  of  utter  ruin 
to  the  great  body  of  Iidsh  cultivators,  and  thus 
— as  the  country  was  entirely  agriculturaj— of 
the  whole  people.  **I  have  known,*'  said  Mr. 
Kimmo,  ''a  cow  sold  for  a  few  shilling;  no- 
body would  buy,  and  the  driver  bought  it  him- 
Bclt  In  the  town  of  Kilkee,  in  the  county  of 
Clare,  when  I  was  passing  through  it  in  the 
time  of  the  distress  in  the  year  1822,  the  peo- 
ple were  in  a  eroup  on  the  side  of  the  pound, 
receiving  meal  in  the  way  of  charity;  and  at 

» M    Nim-     ^^®  **"^^  ^°^®  ^^^  pound  was  full 
ino's  Evi-      of  cattle.     Of  course,  the  milk  of 
dence.  Lords*  these  cattle  would  have  been  worth 
j^portf  133,  something  if  it  could  have  been  ob- 
tained, but  no  one  could  buy  it."^ 
What  aggravated  to  a  most  distressing  de- 
^  gree  the  general  misery,  and  ren- 

InuMDfloand  dered  almost  nugatory  all  attempts 
redondant  for  its  relief,  was  the  prodigious  and 
popuiatioain  ^\\j  iocreasing  population  which 
tbe  country.  Q^^j^py^jj^  ^jje  country.  By  the 
census  of  1821,  the  inhabitants  were  6,801,827  ; 
and  so  rapid  was  the  rate  of  this  increase,  that 
in  1841  this  number  had  increased  to 
idir^' 0^  8,196,597,»  although  emigration  had, 
■  '  in  the  interim,  drained  off  a  consid- 
erable number,  and  at  least  half  a  milUon  had 
in  that  interval  settled  in  Great  Britain,  where 
their  daily  increasing  numbers  had  come  seri- 
ously to  affect  the  employment  of  the  people, 
and  was  a  great  cause  of  the  general  distress. 
Artificial  wants  and  prudence  in  the  conduct  of 
life,  the  great  restraints  on  the  principle  of  in- 
crease in  well-regulated  societies,  had  no  in- 
fluence on  the  Irish  peasantry,  who  were  almost 
always  married  before  they  were  eighteen,  and 
often  grandfathers  at  thirty-four.  This  rapid 
growth  of  population  operated  in  a  pernicious 
manner  on  the  condition  of  the  people  in  two 
woys.  In  the  first  place,  it  lowered,  by  exces- 
sive competition,  tne  wages  of  labor,  which 
were  every  where  brought  down  to  the  low- 
est point  consistent  with  physical  existence.  In 
the  next  place,  it  proportionally  raised,  by  the 
same  competition,  the  rent  of  land  When  a 
&rmer,  who  had  a  few  acres,  had  his  children 
to  portion  out  in  the  world,  having  never  any 
money,  what  he  invariably  did  was,  to  portion 
out  his  little  piece  of  land  among  them.  Thus 
every  marriage  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
splitting  of  forms,  and  a  multiplication  of  indi- 
gent cultivators ;  and  as  their  number  soon  be- 
came excessive,  and  the  possession  of  land  was 
the  sole  means  of  subsistence,  the  competition  for 
these  became  so  great  as  to  raise  the  rents  to  an 
a\r  tti  ir  extravagant  height^  often  far  beyond 
bora's  e'*!-  vliftt  the  land  could  by  possibility 
dence.  Lords*  pay.  The  peosant  did  not  care  what 
Report,  154,  ^^  ^[^  provided  he  got  hold  of  the 
to^'sKT*"  land;  and  the  landlords,  charmed 
Und,  56,  59;  with  the  prospect  of  six  or  seven 
Yoang*a  guineas  an  acre  for  potato  land  which 
toSd'  ii  1^-  ^**  ^°'  voTth  three,  shut  their  eyes 
Wakefleld's '  to  the  inevitable  result  of  such  a  state 
IrpUnd,  U.  of  things  upon  the  habits  and  social 
^*'  condition  of  the  people* 
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To  assuage  the  misery  of  the  country,  the 
beneficence  of  England  had  flowed 
in  mighty  streams,  both  from  the  Muniflcent 
public  treasury  and  from  private  Brants  of  tiiB 
sources,  but  without  producing  any  , 'y**^^  ^ 
sensible  effect  in  ite  prevention.    In-  *'**"^'** 
dependent  of  the  munificent  subscription  of 
£360,000  already  mentioned,^  which 
was  raised  in  a  few  weeks  in  Great  I^Sa*^*'*' 
Britain,  and  sent  over  to  Ireland  in 
the  famine  of  spring  1823,  the  permanent  grants 
of  Government  to  the  charities  of  Ireland  were 
immense.    In  Dublin  alone,  the  grants  of  the 
British  Government  in  the  year  1818  amounted 
to  £171,000.*    Tlie  police  of  the  country,  an 
admirable  force,  of  the  greatest  use  in  preserv- 
ing tranquillity,  were  supported  almost  entire- 
ly at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain ;  no  less  than 
£630.000  a  year  for  their  maintenance  was  paid 
by  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  England,  and  only 
£29,000  by  the  counties  and  towns  of  Ireland. 
Scotland  never  got  one  farthing  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  its  whole  police  is  assessed  on  its  own 
inhabitants.    Add  to  this  that  Ireland  never, 
before  1862,  paid  any  property  or  income  tax; 
and  that  the  assessed  taxes,  such  as  they  were, 
were  repealed  in  1823,  and  have  never  since 
been  reimposed.    Ireland,  prior  to  lb88,  never 
paid  poor-rates,  in  consequence  of  whibh  its 

Soor  swarmed  over,  and  were  thrown  as  a  bur- 
en  on  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  Above 
a  million  of  these  unwelcome  visitors  settled  in 
England  and  Scotland  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century ;  and  more  than  one  parlia- 
mentary committee  have  reported,  that  but  for 
them  tnere  would  never  have  been  any  serious 
distress  among  the  laboring  poor  of  Great  Brit^ 
ain. 

While  these  unequivocal  symptoms  of  public 
suffering  were  prevailing  in  ire-  q. 

land,  the  statistical  returns  of  ex-  Great  simul- 
ports  and  importsf  exhibited  a  very  tancous^in-^ 
great  and  most  gratifying  increase ;  ^ustry  and  * 
and  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  when  productiona 
twitted  with  the  general  distress,  m  Ireland, 
was  always  able  to  meet  the  complaints  with  a 


*  Viz.— Protestant  Charter  School jC38,331 

FoundUng  Hospital 82,r.l5 

Hoose  of  Industry 3C,C10 

Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum 7,ce5 

Fever  Hospital 12,CC0 

Dublin  Police 26,500 

Lock  Hospital 8,307 

Dublin  Society 8,231 

Society  for  Education 5.523 

XlTl.lui 
—Per/.  Rep.,  March  18,  1819. 

t  Exports  akd  Imports  prom  Ireland  in  under- 
mentioned Years: 


¥•»!!. 

Import.. 

Export*. 

Of  wMfh  E-potU  to 

1793 

£4,164,983 

£3,125,934 

£4.039,581 

1800 

4,657,784 

4,350,640 

3,778,520 

1810 

7,055,214 

5,928,113 

5,159,684 

1814 

8,170,820 

7,0b8,75« 

5,731,119 

1817 

5,644.175 

6,412,892 

5,569.463 

1618 

6,098,720 

6,430,950 

5,942,851 

1819 

«,395,972 

5.708,582 

5,123,457 

1820 

6,278.478 

6,371,328 

5.621,321 

1821 

6,407,427 

7,703,657 

7,067,252 

1622 

6,607.467 

6,771,f.07 

6.124,336 

1823 

6,020,975 

8.091,113 

7,674,129 

— XriTiwrti  Rr/ristery  18S4,  p.  262 ;  M'Culloch*8  Comm*T^ 
cial  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  p.  9 ;  and  Edinburgh  EncycloiK»» 
diat  Sup.  V.  p.  106. 
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formidable  array  of  fi^res^  which  seemed  to 
indicate  the  very  higheet  state  of  industrial 
prosperity.  The  ex{)orts  and  imports  of  the 
island  had  doubled  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century;  the  latter  had  now  come  to  exceed 
£8,000,000  sterling.  By  far  the  ^eater  part 
of  this  was  agricultural,  and  five-sixths  of  the 
whole  was  sent  to  Great  Britain.  This  great 
increase  in  the  ascertained  productions  of  in- 
dustry, when  co-existing  with  an  equally  estab- 
lished spread  of  misery  and  wretchedness,  is  a 
rare  combination ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible, and  several  examples  of  it  have  oc- 
curred in  later  times.  The  returns  of  exports 
and  imports  exhibit  a  fair  measure  of  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  production  and  consumption 
of  tlie  country;  but  they  tell  nothing  of  the 
proportion  in  which  they  are  divided  among 
the  iohabitants.  When  it  is  very  unequaL  a 
great  increase  of  productive  labor  may  take 
place,  and  some  classes  may  be  enriched,  and 
add  to  their  consumption  of  foreign  luxuries, 
while  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  daily  sinking 
deeper  into  the  abyss  of  wretchedness. 

Many  causes,  doubtless^  have  conspired  to 
produce  these  results,  but  the  pnn- 
CauseVofthe  ^^P^l  app^ar  to  be  the  following: 
wretched  The  first  place  must,  without  doubt, 
Bituation  of  be  assigned  to  the  character  of  the 
Ireland.  great  bul  k  of  the  population.  Brave, 

ardent,  and  generous,  highly  gifted  in  genius, 
and  with  many  estimable  and  amiable  qualities 
in  private  life,  the  Celtic  populations  have  none 
of  the  dispositions'  which  qualify  them  either 
for  attaining  temporal  superiority  in  life,  or  for 
constructing,  without  external  direction,  the 
fabric  of  general  social  happiness.  Gay,  vola- 
tile, and  inconsiderate,  the  Irish  enjoy  the  pres- 
ent witliout  a  thought  of  the  future,  and  are  in- 
capable of  the  foresight  or  self-control  wliich 
are  essential  to  success  in  this  world  Above 
all,  they  are  entirely  destitute  of  the  power  of 
self-direction  and  self-government,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  the  entire  structure  of  a  free  con- 
stitution. Thence  it  is  that,  the  greater  the 
privileges  which  have  been  conceded  to  them, 
the  more  wretched  has  their  condition  become; 
until  at  length,  when  their  political  rights  had 
been  in  all  respects  put  on  a  level  with  those 
of  the  English,  their  destitution  became  so  ex- 
cessive that  two  millions  of  human  beings  dis- 
appeared in  eight  years,  and  the  annucS  emi- 
gration came  to  exceed  two  hundred  thousand 
A  year.  In  the  next  place,  a  prominent  place 
roust  be  assigned  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
conquest  of  Ireland  by  the  English,  and  the 
Atrocious  system  of  confiscation  which,  in  con- 
formity with  the  feudal  usages,  the  victors  in- 
troduced on  occasion  of  every  rebellion  against 
their  authority.  Without  doubt  this  conquest 
itself  is  to  be  traced  to  the  instability  of  the 
Irisli  character;  for  why  did  they  not  keep  out 
tlic  English  invaders,*  as  the  Scotch,  with  half 


*  Seoiland  possesses  In  round  numbers  5,000,000  ara- 
ble acres  and  12,000,000  or  mounuin  wastes ;  Ireland, 
rj.OOO.OOO  of  arable  acres  and  5,000,000  of  mountain 
wrasies :  the  former  country,  in  1825,  had  2,300,000  souls, 
the  latter  above  7,000,000.  Yet  was  Ireland  conquered  by 
Henry  11.  with  1000  men-at-arms  and  3000  archers ;  while 
Scotland,  though  In  the  same  island  as  England,  and  so 
accesaible  by  a  land  force,  without  the  intervention  of 
Chat  miKhty  barrier  the  sea,  hurled  80,000  English  sol- 
ilicrs  wjiU  diBgrace  out  of  the  realm. 


their  number  and  not  a  quarter  of  their  mate- 
rial resources,  effectnally  did?  But  admitting 
this,  as  every  candid  mind  must  do,  there  con 
be  no  doubt  that  the  conquest  of  the  country, 
and  consequent  confiscation  of  the  estates,  has 
been  an  evil  of  the  very  first  magnitude  to  Ire- 
land. Thence  have  m>wed  the  bestowing  of 
the  forfeited  estates  on  English  nobles  and  com. 
panics,  the  middlemen  who  were  to  collect  their 
rents  and  remit  them  to  this  country,  and  the 
fatal  imposition  of  a  host  of  persons  between 
the  owner  of  the  soil  and  the  actual  cultivators, 
nil  of  whom  lived  on  their  labor,  and  wnisg 
the  last  shilling  out  of  their  earnings. 

The  third  cause  which  has  aggravated  th« 
miseries  of  Ireland,  and  hitherto  g 

rendered  abortive  all  attempts  to  Eflrertsofibe 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  its  in-  Roman  Caiix- 
habitants,  is  the  unfortunate  cir-  '^^  ^^P^' 
cumstance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  be- 
ing that  of  the  majority  of  the  working' classes^ 
while  the  Protestant  was  that  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  persons  upon  whom  the  forfeited 
estates  had  been  bestowed.  It  is  an  unhappy 
state  of  things  in  any  country  when  the  landed 
proprietors  profess  a  different  faith  from  their 
tenantry,  when  the  weekly  bond  of  union  aris- 
ing from  meeting  in  the  same  place  of  worship 
and  joining  in  the  same  prayers  is  awanting, 
and  when  that  which  should  ever  be  the  hond 
of  peace  becomes  the  source  of  bitterness.  It 
became  doubly  so  when  the  land-owners  were 
the  Dcrsons  who  had  dispossessed  seven-eighths 
of  the  original  proprietors,  and  the  heirs  of  the 
attainted  persons  were  working  as  day-laborers 
on  the  estates  of  their  fathers.  But  in  addition 
to  all  this  there  was  a  circumstance  of  pecul- 
iarly injurious  tendency,  that  in  Ireland  the 
tithes  belonged  to  one  set  of  clergy  and  the 
peasantry  adhered  to  another.  The  cultivators 
oecame  exposed  to  a  double  set  of  exactions: 
thev  were  compelled  to  uphold  two  separate 
ecclesiastical  establishments,  one  of  which  en- 
forced its  rights  by  the  arm  of  the  temnoral 
law,  and  the  other  by  the  still  more  formidahle 
engine  of  spiritual  power.  And  the  clergy  of 
the  latter,  having  no  source  of  income  but  what 
they  could  derive  from  the  free  gifts  of  their 

{>an8hioners,  which  were  chiefly  composed  of 
ai^e  fees  on  occasion  of  marriages,  births,  and 
burials,  came  in  this  way  to  have  a  decided 
interest  in  the  augmentation  of  population,  and 
were  led  to  exert  their  great  influence  to  fur 
ther  rather  than  restrain  the  tendency  to  in- 
crease among  their  flocks^ 

This  tendency  to  increase,  so  strongly  fostered 
among  the  peasantry,  from  interest-        g 
ed  motives,  by  the  spiritual  militia,  splitting  of 
was  eoually  promoted  by  their  tern-  farms  for 
poral  landlords.    The  Act  of  1793,  ^^^ 
which  extended  the  right  of  voting  ^"^ 
for  members  of  Parliament  to  forty-shilling  free- 
holders in  Ireland  as  in  England,  was  atteuded 
in  the  former  country  with  the  most  disastrous 
results,  ond  was  another  of  the  innumerable  in- 
stances of  the  extreme  danger  of  transplanting 
institutions  from  one  country  to  another  when 
the  circumstances  of  the  two  are  not  exactly 
parallel.     The  Irish  landlords,  sharing  for  the 
most  part  to  the  very  full  in  the  indolent  and 
insouciant  character  of  the  Celts,  had  no  re- 
source for  the  establishment  of  their  eons  in  life 
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but  in  Government  employment,  and  experi- 
ence 80on  taught  them  that  for  the  acquisition 
of  this  nothing  waa  to  be  relied  on  but  political 
influence.  To  secure  this,  they  favored  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power  the  multiplication  of  life- 
rent possessions,  'which  constituted  freeholds, 
and  tne  division  of  farms,  to  which  the  peas- 
antry, from  their  general  want  of  capital,  were 
already  so  much  inclined.  Thus  every  thing 
conspired  to  augment  the  tendency  to  increase, 
to  wnich,  from  the  absence  of  artificial  wants, 
the  people  were  already  so  prone;  for  the  priests 
encouraged  it  from  a  desire  to  multiply  mar- 
riages lucrative  to  them,  and  the  landlords  to 
secure  influence  in  the  Castle  of  Dublin  for 
needy  and  idle  sons.  To  such  a  length  did 
these  causes  operate,  that,  by  a  parliamentary 
survey,  taken  in  1846,  it  appeared  there  were 
no  lels  than  1,016,838  separate  landed  posses- 
ions in  Ireland,  of  which  one-half  were  be- 
'  Pari.  Pa-  low  the  value  of  £4,  held  by  nearly 
j^rs,  April  an  equal  number  of  squalid  and  des- 
M,  1650.        titute  cultivators.*  • 

In  these  peculiar  and  extraordinary  circum- 

10,        stances,  the  introduction  of  the  Fo- 

Fernieioofl  TATo,  which  hos  in  general  {>roved  so 

ti?^  Mt^     great  a  blessing  to  the  working  class- 

**  P**  ®*  es,  became  the  greatest  curse,  for  it 
furnished  subsistence  for  a  vast  increase  of  des- 
titute cultivators,  while  it  led  them  to  trust 
entirely  for  that  subsistence  to  the  most  preca- 
rious of  nil  crops.  Three  times  the  number  of 
persons  can  be  fed  on  an  acre  of  potatoes,  who 
can  be  maintained  on  an  acre  of  wheat  in  or- 
.dinary  seasons,  bnt,  on  the  other  band,  the 
potato  crop  is  liable  to  occasional  failure,  or 
rather  total  ruin,  to  a  degree  unknown  in  ony 
cereal  crop.  It  is  bard  to  say  which  peculiar- 
ity of  this  valuable  root,  which  has  now  come 
to  form  BO  large  a  portion  of  the  food  of  the 
working-classes  in  aU  countries,  and  in  Ireland 
composed  the  whole,  was  attended,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  island,  with  most  peril  to 
the  community;  for  the  first  aflbrded  almost 
boundless  room  for  multiplication  to  a  squalid 
peasantry,  who  were  content  to  live  on  pota- 
toes alone ;  while  the  last  exposed  them  to  the 
risk  of  famine,  whenever  any  of  the  periodical 
seasons  of  failure  of  that  crop  came  round.  This 
was  what  happened  with  the  potato  crop  of 
1822,  and  occasioned  the  dreaaful  distress  of 
that  year,  which  was  relieved  only  by  the 
magnificent  exertion  of  British  charity;  and 
the  same  disaster  recurred  on  a  still  greater 
scale,  and  with  circumstances  of  unexampled 
horror,  in  the  famine  of  1840.  Potatoes  form 
a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  food  of  the  peo- 
ple, when  the  staple  of  their  consumption  is  of 
other  things;  when  they  become  their  sole,  or 
even  chief  subsistence,  it  may  with  safety  bo 
concluded  that  the  social  system  is  in  a  dis- 
eased state,  and  that  unbounded  calamities  are 
at  hand. 
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*  Them  little  (yeeholds  were  thus  composed  in  1846, 
before  the  (amine  : 

Under  £4 500,387 

From  £Hn£5 79,614 

From  ;C5  to  £6 63,1 13 

From  jC6  to  i:7 41,113 

Above  £8....^ 332.111  . 

I.Uie,338 
—Parliamentary  Papery  April  7,  1650. 


Last,  though  not  least,  in  the  catalogue  of 
Irish  grievances  at  this  period,  must  n. 
be  placed  the  entire  absence  of  any  Want  of 
legal  provision  for  the  poor.  The  Poo'-J"^". 
island  at  this  period  was  overrun  by  above  two 
millions  of  becgars,  being  nearly  a  fourth  of  the 
entire  population;  and  yet  there  was  no  pro- 
vision either  for  their  succor  in  sickness  or  old 
9L^e^  or  their  employment  in  health,  or  their 
emigration  from  the  country.  Their  only  re- 
source was  to  get  possession  of  bita  of  land,  of 
two  or  three  acres  each,  which  they  planted 
with  potatoes,  and  in  the  interval  betwc^rn  the 
planting  and  raisinp;  of  that  crop  they  were  in 
total  idleiless,  or  picked  up  for  a  few  weeks  a 
precarious  employment  by  working  on  tlie  pub- 
lic roads,  or  migrating  for  a  season  to  i^ap  the 
harvests  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  trub,  a  con- 
siderable sum,  amounting  to  above  £bOO,000  a 
{rear,  was  levied  by  the  grand  iuri^s,  under 
egal  authority,  for  county  rates ;  buc  that  sum 
was  chiefly  expended  on  roads  and  bridges, 
which  were  the  only  things  in  the  country 
which  were  in  general  in  an  admirable  state, 
and  the  work  on  which,  of  course,  could  only 
be  done  by  the  able-bodied.  To  the  old,  the 
infirm,  the  sick,  the  orphans,  the  desolate  chil- 
dren, these  afforded  no  sort  of  relief  Tlicy  fell 
as  a  burden  almost  entirely  on  the  peasantry, 
whose  pittance  was,  in  a  truly  Christian  spirit, 
always  open  to  them,  and  the  sums  levied  an- 
nually by  the.jpoor  on  tJie  poor  was  computed, 
as  already  stated,  at  £1,500,000  a  year.  The 
effect  of  tnis  state  of  things,  prejudicial  in  every 
way,  was  in  an  especial  manner  so  in  the  mat- 
ter of  population.  By  keeping  so  large  a  por- 
tion oi  tne  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  constant 
destitution,  the  sight  of  poverty  in  its  most  ex- 
treme form  was  constantly  before  the  eyes  of 
the  people;  and  then,  like  death  to  soldiers  in 
a  bloody  campaign,  it  lost  all  its  terrors,  and 
the  principle  of  mcrease  became  unlimited  in 
its  operations.  Experience  has  abundantly 
proved  that  of  all  epidemic  disorders  there  is 
none  so  contagious  as  the  reckleMness  produced 
by  extrefM  poverty^  and  thot  no  remedy  can  be 
relied  on  for  its  prevention  but  the  removal  of 
the  destitute  into  situations  where  their  imme- 
diate necessities  are  supplied,  and  the  demor- 
alizing effect  of  their  example  is  taken  away. 
As  a  great  duty  of  the  affluent  is  to  relieve  tne 
indigent,  so  this  duty  can  never  be  neglected 
without  its  punishment  speedily  falling  on  the 
heads  of  the  parties  in  fault ;  and  never  did 
this  retribution  descend  more  swiftly  and  heav- 
ily than  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  land-holders. 

In  the  first  instance,  however,  the  efl'eft  of 
this  flood  of  extreme  poverty,  which  12. 
overspread  the  land,  appeared  in  a  Absentee 
form  which  aggravated  in  a  most  P"*?"^^'*™* 
serious  degree  the  distresses  of  the  country. 
Unable  to  endure  the  sight  of  a  mass  of  pov- 
erty, which  they  could  neither  relieve  nor  pre- 
vent, a  large  portion  of  the  landed  proprietors 
— nearly  the  whole  who  could  afford  to  do  so 
— left  the  country,  spent  their  incomes  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  or  Italy,  lost  in  consequence  all  in- 
terest in  their  estates,  and  were  known  to  their 
tenantry  only  by  the  periodical  and  unwelcome 
visits  of  their  bailiffs  to  collect  the  rents.  Thence 
aroae  an  entire  estrangement  between  the  peas- 
antry and  their  natural  protectora,  and  a  ccu-o- 
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less  gtale  of  fio«t:Ii*  \'  l«tVA4>n  the  landlords  and 
the  cnlti  vators  of  t heir  Und&  The  former,  eager 
to  close  BQch  a  state  of  things,  and  to  introduce 
a  better  mode  of  ealtore  and  a  more  sabstantial 
body  of  tenantry  on  their  estates,  endeavored 
in  many  instances  to  bring  over  Scotch  or  En- 
glish farmers^  possessed  of  some  capital,  to  take 
their  farms ;  \mt  this  attempt  had  for  Ions  very 
little  saccessL    The  peasantry  considered  it  as 
a  prelude  to  ejecting  them  from  their  posses- 
sions, and  throwing  them  to  starre  upon  the 
highway.    It  was  a  stru$rg1e  of  life  or  death  to 
them,  andi  animated  ah'ke  by  hatred  at  the 
Saxon  and  terror  at  being  dispossessed,  they 
engaged  generally  in  secret  societies,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  murder  every  new-comer, 
.and  every  landlord  or  factor  who  was  instru- 
menial  in  introducing  them. 
Thence  the  association  of  RiBBONVor,  who 
13,         were  bound  together  by  the  most 
nibbonmen  terrible  oaths  to  work  out  this  nefa- 
mid  tKcnt    rious  system,  and  who  furnished  the 
feocMtiec.      assassins,  who  were  at  all  times  ready 
for  a  trifling  sum  to  execute  the  mandates  of 
the  lodges  in  fire-raising  or  murder.     This  is 
tiie  real  secret  of  the  long  continuance  and 
general  prevalence  of  agrarian  outrages  in  Ire- 
land, and  explains  the  fact,  so  different  from 
what  is  experienced  elsewhere,  that  the  coun- 
ties were  more  disturbed  than  the  towns,  and 
that  crime  was  nowhere  so  prevalent  as  in  the 
purely  agricultural  districts.     Philosophy  came 
to  tlie  aid  of  party  politics  in  the  consideration 
of  this  question,  and  the  extraordinary  doctrine 
was  broached,  and  seriously  maintained  by 
eminent  men,  and  in  celebrated  journals,  that 
the  absentee  proprietors  were  no  evil  to  Ire- 
land, because  the  demand  for  labor,  arising  from 
the  expenditure  of  the  landed  proprietors,  was 
as  great  if  the  money  were  spent  in  London  or 
Paris  as  on  their  own  estates — a  paradox  very 
convenient  for  those  who  wished  to  represent 
Catholic  emancipation  as  the  sovereign  remedy 
for  all  the  evils  of  the  country,  and  about  as 
true  as  if  it  were  to  be  maintained  that  an  ex- 
cessive drought  or  famine  in  one  country  is  no 
evil  to  its  inhabitants,  because,  as  the  average 
moisture  that  falls  on  the  produce  which  is 
raised  from  the  whole  earth  is  the  same,  or 
nearly  so,  in  one  year  as  another,  the  deficiency 
of  one  district  will  be  compensated  by  the  ex- 
cess of  another. 
Finding  themselves  in  a  small  minority  amidst 
]4.      a  mass  of  hostile  and  almost  insurgent 
Orango   Roman   Catholics,   the   Protestants,  in 
Lodge*,  self-defense,  organized  themselves  in  an 
opposite  association,  which,  under  the  name  of 
OiiANtiE  Lodges,  had  in  like  manner  secret  signs, 
obeyed  unknown  authority,  and  too  often  en- 
gaged in  revengeful  and  bloody  deeds.     These 
two  opposite  associations  were  soon  involved 
in  fierce  and  irreconcilable  hostility  with  each 
other;  ond  as  nearly  the  whole  peasantry  of 
the  country  belonged  to  one  or  other  of  the  as- 
sociations, or  at  all  events  obeyed  the  mandates 
of  their  leaders,  the  entire  inhabitants  were,  in 
some  districts,  arrayed  under  opposite  banners, 
obe3*ed  opposite  commands,  and  were  always 
reaiiy  for  mutual  hostility.  Thus,  in  addition  to 
all  other  causes  of  discord,  the  land-holders  and 
peasantry  of  Ireland  became  arrayed  in  oppo- 
site and  nearly  equally  dangerous  secret  asso- 


ciations ;  for  the  diief  proprieton  were  offic«. 
bearers  in  the  Orange  lodges,  and  the  great 
bodv  of  the  Catholics  were  members  of  the 
Ribbon  lodgei^  or  belonged  to  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation, which  came  to  play  so  important  a 
part  in  the  annals  of  that  unhappy  coaatry. 

For  a  people  so  aitoated,  the  fint  necessity, 
and  greatest  €»f  all  Ueasings,  would  15. 
have  been  a  strict  and  even  rigor-  ImgiuaTft; 
oos  administratioa  of  jostiee — reeh  ^  ^"^-^ 
an  administration  aa,  without  bong  u^]^ 
stained  with  unacccooary  severity,  two  «l  jtu. 
should  have  taken  away  the  chief  *^^ 
temptation  to  crimen  by  removing  its  reward^ 
or  rendering  certain  its  punishment  Unfo^ 
tunately,  however,  in  this  matter,  the  Britiili 
connection,  which  it  might  naturally  be  sup- 
posed would  have  been  attended  with  the  most 
salutary  effects,  was^  from  the  oppoate  chanM- 
ter  of  tne  people  in  the  two  countries  foUoved 
by  the  most  disastrous.  The  English,  accord- 
ing to  their  usual  and  not  unnatnral  costom, 
thought  they  could  not  do  any  thing  so  good 
for  Ireland  as  transplanting  wholeiale  their 
own  institutions  into  it;  and  the  popular  par- 
ty in  Ireland,  seeing  that  all  these  institattoas 
tended  to  angment  the  influence  of  tlie  den)o- 
cratic  leaders,  warmly  supported  the  same  sys- 
tem. Thus  they  both  coneuired  in  doing  vhat 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  was  of  all 
things  the  most  ruinous  to  the  cause  of  tran- 
ijnillity  and  order,  and  the  lasting  interests  of 
its  inhabitants.  They  gave  grand  juries  to  a 
people  so  divided  that  no  proceeding  of  the 
higher  orders  was  ever  set  down  to  any  motive 
but  the  very  worst  one  by  the  lower;  ihey 
insisted  upon  unanimity  in  petty  juries,  when 
the  inhabitants  were  so  divided  by  passion  tivA 
opinion,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  tind 
twelve  men  of  opposite  creeos  m  it  who  could 
agree  on  any  subject;  they  enfranchised  ihe 
forty-shilling  freeholders,  and  introduced  |>opu- 
lar  elections  among  a  peasantry  so  illiterate 
that  they  could  vote  only  at  the  dictation  of 
their  landlords  or  their  priests^  and  so  tumult- 
uous, when  excited,  that  no  votes  opposed  to 
their  predilections  could,  during  a  contested 
election,  be  given  in  safety,  but  by  voters  es- 
corted to  the  polling-place  by  dragoons,  and 
protected  there  by  military  and  police  \i'ith 
fixed  bayonets.  Ilience  a  constant  state  of  ci- 
citement  in  the  public  mind,  a  disastrous  un- 
certainty in  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
a  total  disbelief  on  the  part  of  the  peasantry  in 
the  equity  of  its  decisions.  Every  thing  came 
to  depend  on  the  criminal  courts,  or  at  least 
was  thought  to  depend  on  the  chance  or  official 
dexterity  which  had  given  a  majority  on  tlio 
grand  or  petty  jury  to  one  or  other  party;  and 
the  courts  of  justice,  when  the  awful  scene  of 
a  trial  for  life  or  death  was  going  on,  were  sur- 
rounded by  an  agitated  crowd,  who  altcmatolv 
followed  with  loud  lamentations  the  cars  which 
conveyed  persons  convicted,  whom  they  be- 
lieved to  be  innocent,  to  exile  or  the  scaffold; 
or  escorted  with  loud  shouts  assassins  acc^uitted, 
whom  they  knew  to  be  guilty,  in  a  civic  ova- 
tion to  the  homes  which  they  had  stained  by 
their  crimes. 

As  a  natural  mode  of  defeating  the  pun- 
ishment of  crime  in  a  country  so  convulsed, 
and  cursed  rather  than  blessed  by  the  insti- 
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totions  suited  to  a  different  race  or  state  of 
lg  society,  the  iatimidation  of  juries 
lotimidaUon  and  witnesses  was  thoroughly  or- 
of  juies  and  ganixed,  and  carried  to  such  a  height 
witneaaes.  ^  jj^  ^^^^^  which  interested  the  peo- 
ple, rendered  a  conviction,  even  when  guilt 
was  certain,  always  uncertain,  often  impossi- 
ble. The  most  violent  threats  were  liberally 
applied  by  markings  on  doors,  anonymous  let- 
ters, or  otherwise,  to  any  one  concerned  in  the 
conviction  of  the  patriots  who  had  hazarded 
their  lives  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  so  frequently  were  these  threats  car- 
ried into  execution  that  not  only  were  the 
^  nerves  of  the  jurymen  often  shaken,  and  ver- 
dicts contrary  to  the  clearest  evidence  return- 
ed, but  the  important  witnesses  were  so  endan- 
gered that  they  could  find  safety,  only  within 
the  walls  of  a  jail;  and  giving  evidence  on  a 
trial  was  more  certainly  the  prelude  to  removal, 
at  the  Government  expense,  to  a  distant  land, 
than  the  commission  ot  the  greatest  and  most 
atrocious  crime.  Thence  an  amount  of  crime 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  an  impunity 
to  offenders  and  uncertamty  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  which  strangely  contrasted  with 
the  comparatively  regular  and  steady  march 
of  crime,  and  its  small  amount  in  the  neigh- 
boring island.*  And  still  more  dreadftil,  the 
impunity  for  crime  and  the  encouragement  to 
its  commission  did  not  cease  even  with  sen- 
tence of  death  and  execution,  for  an  applaud- 
ing multitude  attended  the  last  footsteps  of  the 
murderer,  and  a  fanatical  priest  promised  him 
eternal  rewards  for  his  self-sacrifice  in  what 
they  deemed  his  country's  cause. 
To  a  country  laboring  under  so  many  and 
17,  such  various  causes  of  evil,  no  one 

Catholic  emsQ-  remedy,  how  powerful  soever, 
cipationtheon-  could  prove  effectual ;  and  it  was 
U.^^^S-'^  on^y  ^y  slow  degrees,  and  after 
glish  Liberate  a  length  of  time,  that  the  great- 
and  Iriali  inal-  est  combination  of  them  could  be 
contents.  expected  to  produce  any  sensible 

eff'ect.  As  the  source  of  them  was  mainly  to 
be  found  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  so  it  was 
only  in  a  change  of  those  habits— -of  necessity 
the  work  of  time — ^that  the  spring  of  improve- 
ment was  to  be  found.  Nothing  could  be  ex- 
pected to  be  effective  but  such  causes  as  should 
relieve  the  mass  of  wretchedness  which  over- 
spread the  country,  elevate  the  wages  of  labor, 
lessen  the  competition  for  land,  and  furnish  the 


*  Committed  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
FROM  1822  TO  1834. 


y«». 

EiiKlmd. 

ScotUmd. 

Inlitnd. 

1629 

12,241 

1C91 

15,251 

1823 

12,263 

1733 

14,632 

1824 

13,698 

iro2 

15,258 

1825 

14,437 

1LT6 

16,318 

1C2«J 

16,164 

1990 

16,031 

1C27 

17,024 

2116 

14,683 

ILCS 

16,564 

2024 

15,271 

If  23 

18,675 

3063 

15,794 

1(30 

18,107 

2329 

15,234 

1831 

19,647 

2431 

16,192 

lfe32 

20,829 

2431 

16,056 

1833 

20,072 

2564 

17,819 

1634 

22,451 

2711 

21,381 

—Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation^  658,  667.  The  pop- 
ulation or  Ireland  at  this  timo  was  about  7,500,000 ;  of 
Scotland,  3,500,000;  and  of  England,  13,000,000— num- 
bers 'Which  strangely  oontrast  with  the  opposite  propor- 
tions of  erime 


means  of  emigration  to  such  as  could  not  obtain 
a  share  of  it  An  expanded  currency,  which 
should  raise  the  price  of  agricultural  produce, 
the  sole  staple  of  the  people;  a  pruaent  but 
Vet  liberal  poor-law,  wbich  should  compel  the 
Irish  land-owners  and  tkeir  mortgagees,  enjoy- 
ing between  them  an  income  ot  £18,000,000 
from  the  labor  of  the  cultivators,  to  relieve  the 
distress  they  had  so  large  a  share  in  creating ; 
a  vast  system  of  emigration,  conducted  at  the 
public  expense,  and  drawing  off  tlie  really  des- 
titute instead  of  those  who  had  some  capital, 
and  could  do  well  at  home ;  and  a  strict  and 
rigorous  administration  of  justice,  in  a  way  be- 
yond the  reach  of  violence  or  intimidation,could 
alone  be  relied  on  to  prove  effectual.  But  no- 
thins  of  this  was  thought  of  Government 
firmly  persevered  in  a  monetary  system  which, 
by  lowering  the  price  of  agricultural  produce 
a  half,  destroyed  the  remuneration  of  rural 'in- 
dustry ;  thej  resisted  all  attempts  to  introduce 
a  poor-law  into  a  country  oversowing  with  in- 
digence beyond  any  state  in  Europe ;  the  House 
of  Commons  was  counted  out  the  moment  any 
motion  for  emigration  at  the  public  expense 
was  made ;  and  the  friends  of  Ireland,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel,  concentrated  all  their 
efforts  on  political  agitation  to  attain  Catho- 
lic emancipation — that  is»  open  the  doors  of 
the  House  of  Lords  to  a  dozen  highly  re- 
spectable Catholic  peers,  and  of  the  Commons 
to  forty  or  fifty  nominees  of  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood. 

They  gained  their  object,  as  the  succeeding 
chapter  will  testify :  with  what  effect  jg 
the  succeeding  volumes  of  this  his-  Eflbcts  of 
tory  will  unfold.  Without  outstrip-  that  meas- 
ping  the  march  of  events,  it  is  sum-  **"• 
cient  to  observe,  what  is  known  to  all  the 
world,  that  this  step,  however  loudly  called 
for  by  justice  and  equity,  has  utterly  failed,  on 
the  admission  of  its  warmest  advocates,  in  re- 
moving one  real  grievance  of  Ireland,  while  it 
has  introduced  many  to  which  the  country  had 
hitherto  been  a  stranger.  The  agitation  for 
Repeal  of  the  Union  succeeded  that  for  Catho- 
lic Emancipation ;  monster  meeti nets  were  held 
in  every  part  of  the  island,  to  the  distraction  of 
the  minds  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  annihilation 
of  all  feeling  of  security  in  the  realm ;  corporate 
reform  gave  the  priesthood  the  command  of 
many  boroughs,  parliamentary  reform  and  the 
Catholic  Association  of  most  counties;  popular 
privileges  were  extended  to  the  people  in  every 
direction,  and  popular  influence  Decame  the 
ruling  power  in  Dublin.  The  consequences  of 
thus  extending  to  a  nation  in  pupilarity  the 
privileges  of  manhood  were  soon  apparent 
Capital  shunned  the  peopled  and  agitated 
shores  of  the  Emerald  Isle ;  emigration,  meet- 
ing witli  no  encouragement  from  Government^ 
was  suspended ;  the  competition  for  land — the 
uniy  means  of  existence — became  greater  than 
ever;  fiendish  outrages,  the  consequence  of  the 
dread  of  losing  it,  more  frequent ;  thu  ronewal 
of  the  Coercion  Act  a  matter  of  necessity  even 
to  those  who  had  most  loudly  condemned  it; 
and  at  length  Providence,  seeing  remedy  by 
human  means  hopeless,  interposed  with  deci- 
sive effect — ^a  famine  of  the  thirteenth  fell  upon 
the  multitudes  of  the  nineteenth  century;  two 
millions  of  inhabitants  disappeared  from  Ire- 
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land  in  five  years  between  starvation  and  exile  * 
and  now  the  annual  emigration  of  250,000  cul- 
tivatora  at  once  attests  the  consequences  of  the 
commercial  policy  of  England  in  recent  times, 
and  has  designated  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mis- 
understood the  onlj  remedy  left  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  sister  kingdouL 

The  extreme  distress  of  the  inhabitants  of 
.Q  Ireland,  through  the  years  1821  and 
Disiurixkl  1B22,  in  consequence  of  the  contrac- 
stateoflre-  tion  of  the  currency,  and  conse- 
land  in  1823,  quent  depreciation  in  the  price  of 
SSnffoX"  agricultural,  almost  its  onfy  prod- 
riot  in  the  uce,  to  nearly  a  half  of  its  former 
Dublin  tbea-  amount^  continued  throughout  the 
^'^  whole  of  the  succeeding  year.     The 

insult  to  the  Lord-Lietitenant  in  the  theatre  of 
Dublin,  on  the  14th  December,  1822,  which 
has  been  already  noticed,  led  to  prosecutions, 
first  before  the  Grand  Jury  of  that  city,  and 
then  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  on  an 
ex  officio  information,  both  of  which  proved  in- 
effectual; the  natural,  and,  in  that  country, 
too  frec^uent  result  of  the  requiring,  according 
to  English  law,  unanimity  injuries,  in  a  coun- 
try where,  from  the  unhappy  division  of  par- 
ties, both  on  religious  and  political  subjects,  it 
is  seldom,  in  cases  of  an  exciting  nature,  to  be 
expected.  This  abortive  proceeding  led  only 
to  mutual  recriminations  by  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral and  Grand  Jury  of  Dublin,  which  had  no 
other  effect  but  to  augment  the  irritation  be- 
tween them,  and  inflame  the  general  discon- 
tent The  consequence  was,  an  inquiry  by  the 
House  of  Commons  into  the  charges  preferred 
by  the  Attorney-General  against  the  Grand 
Jury,  and  by  the  opposite  party  against  the 
High  Sheriff  of  Dubhn,  for  alleged  partiality 
in  the  selection  of  names  for  the  array.  The 
proceedings  in  Parliament  led  to  no  more  satis- 
factory result  than  those  in  the  courts  of  law ; 
and  both  tended  only  to  inflame  the  violence 
of  party  spirit  in  Ireland,  and  unfold  the  ca- 
lamitous extent  to  which  its  excesses  prevailed 
and  the  administration  of  justice  was 
lb^'3  4U  60  tampered  with  in  that  unhappy  coun- 

"  *    '      try.  * 

Tliese  judicial  and  parliamentary  proceedings 
2Q  had  the  effect  of  renewing  the  party 
Disturbed  I'io ts and  apari an  disturbances  which, 
state  of  the  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  from  the 
country.  j,jg^  j^  ^]^q  price  of  agricultural  prod- 
uce, had  begun  sensibly  to  diminish.  The  vio- 
lence of  religious  and  political  animosity  disturb- 
ed the  tranquillity  even  of  those  districts  where 
life  and  property  had  hitherto  been  most  secure. 
Tlie  whole  peasantry  sided  with  one  or  other 
of  the  great  parties  which  divided  the  State ; 

*  Population  of  Ireland  by  census  of  1841  ...  8,196,597 
IniTcasc  to  IWO,  five  years,  at  same  rate 
as  preceding  decade 400,000 

Population  In  1846 fct,G90,5y7 

Actual  population  by  census  1851 6,553,357 

Decrease  in  five  years 2,043,240 

Emioration  from  Dritish  Isles. 


1844 70.nR6 

lfrl5 93,51)1 

1846 120,831 

1847 a.VVJTO 

15-18 248,0b9 


1840 299,498 

K5a 2j;o,ei9 

Ibjl 323.906 

lb52 308,764 


-ruEsNEY's  Results  of  Census  1851. 


most  of  them  were  members  of  Orange  or  Rib- 
bon lodges,  where  mutual  animosity  was  fos- 
tered, and  implicit  obedience  to  duefs  incul- 
cated; and  wiienever  they  met  in  any  con- 
siderable numbers,  insults  were  exchanged, 
and  not  unfrequently  wounds  and  death  were 
the  consequence.  Tne  power  of  the  lav  vas 
shattered  against  these  vast  associations,  for 
they  led  to  the  intimidation  of  witnesses  to 
sucn  a  degree  that  evidence  could  seldom  be 
obtained ;  and  if  it  was,  the  course  of  justice 
was  not  unfrequently  stopped  by  a  refi-actorj 
juryman,  who  belonged  to  the  same  religious 
party  as  the  accused,  and  positively  refused  to 
convict  on  the  clearest  proof.  To  such  a  length 
did  the  disturbances  proceed,  that  murders, 
arsons,  and  burglaries  were  of  daily  occur- 
rence ;  policemen  were  murdered  on  the  pub- 
lic streets  or  roads ;  and  the  Grand  Jury  of  the 
county  of  Cork  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  m  which  they  stated  that, 
within  the  last  six  months,  a  iiundrcd  cases 
had  come  before  them  of  houses  burnt,  cattle 
houghed,  and  the  like,  by  armed  bands»  who 
compelled  the  unhappy  owners  to  i  f^^  ^xg. 
stand  by  and  witness  the  destruction  1823, 62, 
of  their  property.*  ^^ 

In  these  disastrous  circumstances,  Govern- 
ment, on  tlie  application  of  the  Lord-  ji. 
Lieutenant,  proposed  the  renewal  of  ReDewslof 
the  Insurrection  Act,  which  was  so  '•>«  !«»"• 
obviously  called  for  by  necessity  that  JSJiMnpS 
it  met  with  very  little  opposition  in  suion  for 
Parliament,  ana  passed,  almost  un-  t"^- 
noticed,  into  a  law.  It  never  failed,  for  a  time, 
to  apply  a  rude  but  effective  remedy  to  the 
disorders  of  tlie  country,  chiefly  by  withdraw- 
ing the  cognizance  of  offenses  from  juries,  in 
whose  hands  justice  was  so  effectually  obstruct- 
ed, and  vesting  it  in  the  magistrates^  by  whom 
it  was  sternly  but  effectively  applied  This, 
however,  was  only  a  palliative;  it  left  the  real 
sources  of  evil  untouched.  A  step,  however, 
was  in  the  same  season  made  in  tne  right  di- 
rection, by  a  bill  introduced  by  Mr,  Goulbum, 
and  which  became  law,  for  the  legalizing  of 
compositions  for  tithes.*  This  act  ^ 
was  only  permissive ;  it  established  ^  j^''**'  * 
a  form  by  which  tithes  might,  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  twenty-one  yeara^  be  com- 
pounded for,  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord 
and  incumbent,  but  gave  no  power  of  forcing  a 
compo-sition  on  cither.  As  the  bill  was  oriirm- 
ally  introduced,  there  was  a  clause  cmnpclUn^ 
the  incumbent  to  accept  of  a  composition;  but 
this  was  so  violently  opposed  that  Government 
were  compelled  to  consent  to  its  being  with- 
drawn. The  relief  aflfordcd  was  thus  partial 
and  local  only;  but  still  it  was  considerable; 
for  the  collection  of  tithes  in  kind  was  not  only 
a  very  vexatious  and  irritoting  process,  wliich 
often  led  to  collision  and  bloodsned,  but  it  im- 
posed a  direct  additional  burden,  often  of  a 
very  heavy  amount,  on  the  cultivator.  This 
was  not  the  case  in  England,  where  the  tenant 
previously  calculated  the  amount  of  the  tithes, 
and  deducted  it  from  his  offer  for  rent,  so  that 
it  fell  directly  on  'the  owner  of  the  soil ;  nor 
in  Scotland,  where  the  wisdom  of  its  native 
Parliament  had,  two  hundred  j'ears  before, 
estab!i:?hed  a  universal  and  compulsory  pro- 
co.=}5  fr  the  composition  and  sale  of  ti'Jicd  over 
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the  vhole  eonntnr.  But  in  Ireland,  each  was 
the  competition  for  possessions  that  the  peas- 
ants bid  against  eacn  other,  till  they  offered 
more  than  tlie  entire  worth  of  the  lana  to  Uieir 
landlords  alone;  leaving  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents to  provide  for  the  parson,  armed  with  the 
1  An.  R«g.  power  of  distraioing,  and  the  prieeti 
I8S3,'63,  '  wielding  the  thunder  of  ezoommuni- 
^  cation.^ 

A  beneficial  act  was  passed  in  this  session  of 
S3.  Parliament,  which  restrained  all  right 
Debates  on  of  voting  at  elections  under  a  tene- 
rawionwid  ™^*  ^^  ^^  common  with  others,  if 
CutaoUc  ^^^  yearly  value  was  together  under 
emancipa-  £20.  A  great  many  debates  also  took 
^n-  place  on  the  alleged  malversations  of 

those  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice and  choice  of  juries  in  Ireland.  But  the 
motions  for  inquiry  were  resisted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  led  to  no  practical  result^  except 
disdoeinff  the  deep-seated  corruptions  which 
pervaded  the  country,  and  withdrawing  t^e 
t  attention  of  all  parties  from  the  real  msladies 
by  which  it  was  afflicted.  The  question  of 
Aorii  17  C*^^^^®  Emancipation  was  brought  on 
'^  '  on  17th  April,  in  the  course  of  which 
Mr.  Brougham  pronounced  a  warm  eulogium 
on  the  p^itical  consistency  of  Mr.  Peel,  who 
had  "  always  pursued  a  uniform  and  straight- 
forward course  upon  the  question;"  contrast- 
ing it  with  the  inconsistency  of  Mr.  Cannine, 
who  had  exhibited  "  the  most  incredible  speci- 
men of  monstrous  truckling  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  office  that  the  whole  history  of  ter- 
giversatioD  could  furnish."  Mr.  Canning  de- 
clared that  this  was  "false,"  which  led  to  a 
most  violent  scene,  in  the  course  of  which  it 
was  proposed  that  both  gentlemen  should  be 
committed  to  the  sergeant-at-arms.  At  length 
!&Ir  Canning  agreed  to  make  a  conditional  &pol- 
og}%  and  Mr.  Brougham  did  the  same.  Tbus 
ended  this  personal  affair,  which  made  a  great 
noise  at  the  time,  but  had  no  other  effect  than 
withdrawing  the  attention  of  the  country  from 
the  real  cause  of  Irish  distress,  and  rendering 
its  discussion  the  signal  only  forparty  contests 
and  personal  recriminationa  The  bad  effects 
of  this  were  soon  apparent  The  Catholic  ques- 
tion was  got  quit  of  W  a  side-wind  in  the  Com' 
mons,  on  a  motion  for  an  adjournment,  by  a 
majority  of  318  to  111;  and  a  bill  for  extend- 
ing the  right  of  voting  to  English  Catholics, 
the  same  as  was  enjoyed  by  their  brethren  in 
Ireland,  though  carried  in  the  Com- 
1^°7»  sf  ^^^^  ^y  ^  majority  of  89  to  30,  was 
*  *  '  rejected  in  the  Lords  by  80  to  73." 
As  the  great  cause  of  the  extreme  distress 
33,  which  had,  during  the  three  pre- 

ImproTement  ceding  years,  prevailed  in  Ireland, 
of  '^®,UJ""  was  t£e  ruinous  depreciation  of  the 
try  in  1824.         •  ^  ^^  ^jj  j^j^^  j^  ^^  agricultural 

produce  to  the  extent  of  a  half,  which  had  taken 
place  from  the  operation  of  the  contraction  of 
the  currency  in  1819;  so,  when  prices  were 
raised  by  the  opposite  effects  of  the  extension 
of  the  cun-ency  by  the  Bill  of  1822,  an  entirely 
different  set  of  effects  appeared.  During  the 
greater  part  of  1823,  indeed,  the  distress  in- 
auced  by  the  ruinous  fall  of  the  three  preceding 
years  kept  the  country  in  a  constant  ferment; 
out  as  prices  rapidly  rose  toward  the  close  of 
the  year,  and  contmued  comparatively  high 
Vol.  II.—R 


during  the  whole  of  1824,  thd  distress  of  the 
peasantry,  and  with  it  the  agrarian  disturb- 
ances»  declined.  The  Insurrection  Act  was  re- 
newed by  a  majority  of  112  to  23,  experience 
having  proved  that  it  was  the  most  effectual 
of  all  restraints  on  the  violence  of  the  people, 
and  that  none,  with  so  small  an  amount  of 
punishment  or  sufferings  had  so  surprising  an 
effect  in  stilling  the  waves  of  public  discontent* 
But  the  rise  <»  prices  produced  a  gradual  but 
fixed  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  people; 
and  thoujg;h  the  Insurrection  Act  was  renewed, 
few  distncts  were  proclaimed  by  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant preparatory  to  its  being  put  in 
force,  and  it  practically  became,  from  i^^  20^! 
the  rise  of  prices^  a  dead  letter.^ 

An  Irish  barrister  of  ability,  Mr.  North,  in- 
troduced into  the  Commons  by  Mr.  t^ 
Canning,  gave,  in  the  course  of  one  Mr.  North's 
of  these  debates,  a  graphic  and  vera-  description 
cious  account  of  the  condition  and  222  iffv 
miseries  of  Ireland.  "In  Ireland,"  n.  *  ^ 
said  he,  "the  people  have  for  a  series 
of  years  suffered  every  variej^  of  misery.  They 
have  proceeded  from  one  affliction  to  another. 
Each  season  brought  its  peculiar  horror,  la 
one,  it  was  famine ;  in  the  next,  it  was  fever; 
in  the  third,  it  was  murder.  These  sad  events 
seemed  to  form  a  perpetual  cycle,  Uie  parts  of 
which  were  of  regular  and  mournful  recurrence. 
The  evils  which  all  felt,  all  ascribed  to  differ- 
ent causes.  The  peasant  attributed  them  to 
the  rapacity  of  the  landlord,  the  landlord  to 
the  bigotry  of  the  clergy.  In  truth,  however, 
the  most  conspicuous  source  of  evil  was  the 
magnitude  of  the  unemployed  population.  ^  By 
no  state  policy  or  secret  of  government  is  it 
possible  to  reconcile  tranquiUity  with  idlenesSL 
To  an  energetic  people  especially,  employment 
is  an  absolute  want  When  such  a  people  ai^ 
left  without  employment^  they  become  wild, 
untamable,  and  ferocious.  Disguise  it  as  you 
will,  such  people  are  in  a  savage  state,  and  will 
ever  fluctuate,  as  the  Irish  people  have  done^ 
between  hopeless  indolence  and  desperate  mis- 
chle£  Placed  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  scale 
of  human  beings,  the  Irish  peasant  never  looked 
upward.  He  was  excited  by  no  emulation,  in- 
spired by  no  hope.  He  remained  fixed  on  the 
spot  where  he  nrst  drew  breath,  without  the 
wish,  and,  still  more,  without  the  power  of 
motion.  He  saw  himself  surroundea  by  men 
of  a  religion  different  from  his  own,  whose  in- 
terests were  at  variance  with  his,  and  whose 
chief  or  sole  business  he  supposed  to  be,  b^  the 
force  of  the  sword  and  tlie  law,  to  keep  him 
quiet  and  poor.  He  saw  in  the  violation  of  the 
law  no  culpability,  in  its  chastisement  no  retri- 
bution. He  went  to  Uie  scaffold  surrounded  by 
admiring  multitudes,  with  the  spirit  of  a  patriot 


*  The  Pariiamontary  Returns  showed  a  very  amall 
ncunber  brought  to  trial  In  comparison  with  those  appre- 
hended under  the  Act.  A  few  weelca'  imprisonment  an- 
swered the  purpose  of  pacifying  the  country,  without  uL- 
tenor  procoedinpi.    Tney  stood  thus : 


Coorieted.    1 

Kildaro 

Clare          

87 
169 

64 
117 
133 

None. 

4 
None. 
None. 

1 

Killicnny 

Cork 

Kerry 

^Annual  Register,  1824,  p.  27. 
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the  resignation  of  a  martyr,  not  the  repentance 
of  a  criminal.  His  courage  was  converted  into 
I  A  R  ferocity,  his  intelligence  into  fraud ; 
1834*30  If.'  ^°^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  peasant  was  lost  in 
*  *  *  the  murderer  and  incendiaiy."' 
One  evil  much  complained  of  in  Ireland  was 
sensibly  abated  in  this  year,  in  conse* 
Beneflciai  ^l^^nco  of  the  Act  passed  in  the  pre- 
working  of  ceding.  The  Tithe-Composition  Bill 
the  Tiihe-  had  been  extensively  carried  into 
Uo?Bi£*  operation,  and  produced  very  bene- 
ficial effects,  within  a  few  months 
after  its  enactment  no  less  than  ten  hundred 
and  three  applications  had  been  made  from 
different  panshes  to  carry  its  enactments  into 
effect  Mr.  Hume  made  a  motion  for  an  in- 
quiry into  the  condition  of  the  Irish  Church, 
with  a  view  to  a  reduction  of  its  establishment, 
which  elicited  from  Mr.  Leslie  Foster  some  very 
valuable  statistical  details  as  to  the  relative 
ntimbers  of  the  two  rival  churches  in  the  differ- 
ent provinces  of  the  country.  From  them  it 
appeared  that»  taking  the  wnole  country  into 
view,  Ihe  proportion  of  Catholics  to  Protestants 
was  four  to  one ;  the  great  majority  in  Ulster 
being  Protestant,  in  the  three  other  provinces 
Catholic*  It  is  remarkable  that,  while  so 
much  attention  was  drawn  to  the  affairs  of  Ire- 
land, and  so  much  ability  exerted  on  both  sides 
regarding  it,  it  never  occurred  to  either  party 
that  the  real  causes  of  distress  were  entirely 
different  from  what  either  contended  for,  and 
that»  as  lon^  as  the  inhabitants  continued 
wholly  agricultural,  and  the  price  of  their  prod- 
uce was  reduced  by  the  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency to  a  half  of  its  former  amount,  while  the 
country  was  swarming  with  two  millions  of 
persons  almost,  if  not  entirely,  without  either 
employment  or  the  means  of  emigration,  which 
Government  refused  to  afford,  it  was  utterly 
,  impossible  to  expect  that  any  leg- 

1684,"ii  %'.  illative  measure  could  afford  effect- 


•Ann.  Ra 

ual  relief' 

The  extraordinary  agricultural  distress  which 
20  prevailed  in  Ireland  from  the  end  of 

Rliie    '  

Catholic 


of  the    1819  to  the  end  of  1828  produced, 
olic  As-  however,  one  usual  result  of  suffer- 


ing among  a  people  neglected  by  the 
Legislature.  Association  is  the  natural  resource 
of  mankind  in  such  circumstances;  and  it  is 
only  the  more  wide-spread  that  it  arises  from 
real  evils,  and  dangerous  that  it  falls  under  the 
lash  of  the  law.  The  Cathouo  Association 
arose  at  tliis  disastrous  period;  and  so  naturally 
did  it  spring  from  the  sufferings  of  the  people, 
and  so  skillful  was  the  direction  given  to  its 
proceeding^  by  the  able  and  experienced  lead- 
ers who  guided  them,  that  it  eluded  all  attempts 
at  suppression  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  con- 
tinued to  exercise  a  paramount  influence  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  country  till  the  great  change 
brought  about  by  Providence  in  the  middle  of 


♦  Tho  proportions  stated  by  Mr.  Leslie  Foster  were : 


Ulster 

Leinsier 

Munster  . . . 
CoQoaught . 


ProtaEtanta.         CatlioUes. 


1,250,000 
800,000 
200,000 
40,000 


1,790,000 


750.000 
1,500,000 
2,400,000 

900,000 


5,610,000 


Total. 


1,900,000 
1,800,000 
2,600,000 
1,000,000 
7,300,000 


Tho  annual  rental,  jC10,000,000  :  tithes.  l-17ih  of  that 
■urn.— Ann.  Reg.  1824,  p.  32,  33. 


the  century.  The  objects  of  the  Association, 
as  publicly  divulged,  could  not  be  said  to  con- 
tain any  thing  illegal,  and  yet  the  ABsociation 
iteelf  was  perverted  ere  long  to  most  illegal 
purposes.  The  declared  objects  of  the  Associa- 
tion were :  Ist,  To  forward  petitions  to  Parlia- 
ment ;  2d,  To  afford  relief  to  Catholics  assailed 
by  Orange  lodges;  8d,  To  encourage  and  sup- 
port a  liberal  and  independent  press,  as  well  in 
Dublin  as  in  London — such  a  press  as  might  re- 
port faithfully  the  arguments  of  their  friends, 
and  refute  the  calumnies  of  their  enemies;  4th, 
To  procure  cheap  publications  for  the  varioos 
schools  in  the  country ;  6th,  To  afford  aid  to 
Irish  Catholics  in  America ;  and,  6th,  To  ^ord 
aid  to  the  English  Catholics.  Most  praise- 
worthy and  meritorious  objects;  but  these, 
though  the  ostensible,  were  not  the  realobjeets 
of  the  Association,  nor  the  ones  which  i  j^q  ]i„ 
^ve  it  either  its  great  celebrity  or  its  1824,  a ; ' 
important  effects.*  18^»  ^^ 

The  real  objects  of  the  Association  were 
very  different,  and  were,  beyond  all  ^ 
doubts  to  accomplish,  in  the  first  in-  Real  Otyeeu 
stance.  Catholic  emancipation,  and  oftbeAsao- 
to  acquire  for  the  Catholics  the  com-  *^<>° 
mand  of  the  elections  both  in  boronghs  and 
counties;  and  next,  to  achieve  by  legislative 
means,  or,  if  necessary,  by  force,  the  repeal  of 
the  Union,  the  resumption  of  the  Church  prop- 
erty to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  the  res- 
toration of- their  faith  as  the  dominant  religion 
of  the  land.  These  were  their  ultimate  objects, 
as  they  now  stand  fully  proved  by  their  own 
subsequent  conduct  and  words;  but  in  the 
mean  time  they  proceeded  cautiously,  and  their 
immediate  measures  were  directed  to  the  fol- 
lowing ends:  1st,  To  collect  a  large  sum  of 
money  annually,  in  name  of  Catholic RerU.from 
all  the  parishes  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  employ 
for  this  purpose  the  spiritual  powet  of  the 
priests,  who  were  directed  to  use  it  with  the 
utmost  vigor  toward  obtaining  contributions 
from  their  flocks,  and  furthering  the  objects  of 
the  Association ;  2d,  To  appoint  Committees  of 
Finance,  Grievances,  and  Education — ^the  Griev- 
ance Committee  was  in  an  especial  manner  to 
take  the  trials  in  courts  of  law  under  their 
cognizance,  and  endeavor  by  every  possible 
means  to  obtain  the  conviction  of  Orangemen 
and  acquittal  of  Roman  Catholics ;  and,  Sd,  To 
obtain  the  suppression  of  all  inferior  associa- 
tions, as  Whiteboys,  Ribbonmen,  and  the  like, 
and  concentrate  the  whole  energies  of  the  Ko- 
mun  Catholic  body  and  their  entire  hatred  at 
the  Orangemen,  styled  "  their  natural  enemies," 
into  one  body,  directed  by  a  few  headis  and 
steadily  pursuing  by  every  possible  means  the 
secret  objects  of  the  Association.  So  numerous 
were  the  evils,  so  pressing  the  sufferings  of  Ire- 
land, and  so  little  had  been  done  by  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament  for  their  relief,  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  patriots  of  that  country, 
often  warm  and  generous,  though  hasty  and 
unreflecting  men,  should  have  thought  that  the 
time  was  come  when  they  were  called  upon  to 
take  the  redressing  of  their  grievances  into 
their  own  hands.  But  experience  has  nov 
abundantly  proved  that  the  means  they  took  to 
effect  that  redress  were  the  ones  most  calculated 
to  perpetuate  the  wretchedness  under  which 
they  suffered,  and  that  it  was  from  the  very 
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reverse  of  the  policy  which  their  representa- 
tives pursued  that  enectaal  relief  to  the  coun- 
try was  alone  to  be  expected. 
The  Rooaan  Catholic  question  was  not  brought 
20^  forward  in  reference  to  Ireland  in 
Roman  Caih-  this  session  of  Parliament  (1824); 
oiic  question  but  two  bills  were  introduced  by 
to  EdSmST  ^^^  Lansdowne  into  the  Upper 
House,  evidently  intended  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  it  in  the  next  The  nrst 
of  these  conferred  the  privilege  of  voting  for 
members  of  Parliament  on  the  English  Cath- 
olicSk  a  boon  which  had  been  conferred  upon 
the  Irish  so  far  back  as  1703 ;  and  the  second 
declared  them  eligible  for  various  offices  in  the 
magistracy,  and  renioved  the  disabilities  on  the 
Duke  of  5iorfolk  exercising  the  qffice  of  Earl 
Marshal  of  England.  Both  oi  lis  were  rejected ; 
not  so  much  on  the  ground  of  any  danger  which 
they  thesiselves  threatened,  as  of  the  conse- 
quences to  which  they  mieht  lead  with  refer- 
ence to  the  future  admission  of  Catholics  into 
Parliament  A  subordinate  bill,  however,  was 
passed  by  both  Houses,  which  enabled  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  hold  offices  in  the  Revenue, 
IV  ^^*^®"^  taking  any  other  oaths  but 
e.  79~*  '  ^^o^  dejidei  and  of  allegiance,*  and 
another  removing  the  disabilities  on 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  exercising  the  functions 
^  of  Earl  Marshal  of  England.*    These 

c.  1 19?"  debates  were  chiefly  important  as  re- 
vealing the  schism  which  existed  on 
the  subject  in  the  Cabinet,  and  which,  it  was 
foreseen,  would  ere  long  lead  to  a  break-up  of 
the  Government ;  for  Lord  Liverpool  and  the 
Earl  of  Westmoreland  spoke  in  ravor  of  both 
the  bills  which  were  rejected,  while 
IK4,"44, 4?'  ^^«  ^^  Chancellor  took  the  lead 
'  *  '  in  opposing  them.* 
The  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  was 
S9.  not  agitated  in  this  session  of  Par- 
Parliament-  liament,  for  the  general  prosperity 
ifiicn  BIh"*  which  prevailed  rendered  it  an  un- 
ind  reversal  favorable  time  for  bringing  it  for- 
ofSeouuh  ward;  but  a  motion  by  Mr.  Aber- 
attaindera.  cromby  to  alter  the  representation 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  which,  according  to  the 
Scotch  custom,  was  vested  in  the  magistrates  and 
town-oouncil,  not  the  citizens  at  large,  was  nega- 
tived by  a  majority  of  24,  the  numbers  being  99 
and  75.  The  increasing  strength  of  the  minor- 
ity on  a  matter  involving  this  vital  question 
was  ominous  of  change  in  future  and  no  distant 
Mareh  23  ^™®^  ^^  ^^®  proposal  by  Mr.  Peel 
'  to  renew  the  Alien  Act,  which  gave 
the  Government  the  right  to  send  suspected 
aliens  out  uf  the  country,  an  animated  debate 
took  place,  in  the  course  of  which  some  import- 
ant facts  regarding  the  working  of  that  much- 
contested  Act  were  brought  forward.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  total  number  of  aliens  residins 
m  the  country  in  1824  was  26,500,  having  grad- 
ually increased  to  that  number  from  22,500  in 
1822;  that  the  total  number  of  persons  sent 
off  under  authority  of  the  Alien  Act,  since  its 
introduction  in  1816,  had  been  only  seventeen, 
of  whom  eleven  were  partisans  of  Napoleon, 
and  that  for  the  last  two  years  not  a  single  |>er- 
Bon  had  been  removed  under  it  Mr.  Canning 
announced,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
question,  amidst  loud  cheers  from  both  sides  of 
the  House,  that  he  trusted  the  Bill  would  ex- 


pire without  another  renewal,  and  the  bill  ex- 
tending the  Act  for  two  years  longer  was  car- ' 
ried  by  a  majority  of  120  to  67.  in  the  same 
session  of  Parliament  a  bill  was  rejected,  by  80 
to  50,  which  proposed  to  extend  to  prisoners 
accused  of  felony  the  same  privilege  already 
enjoyed  by  those  charged  with  misdemeanors, 
of  being  Heard  in  their  defense  by  counsel ;  a 
rejection  which  affords  a  curious  instance  of 
the  tenacity  with  which  lawyers  adhere  to  old 
institutions,  how  repugnant  soever  to  every 
principle  of  justice  or  expedience.  A  more 
worthy  spirit  was  evinced  by  a  bill  which 
passed  both  Houses  by  acclamation,  at  the  spe- 
cial request  of  the  King,  which  restored  Uie 
honors  of  the  families  oiEenmure,  Perth,  and 
Nairn,  attainted  for  their  accession  to  the  re- 
bellions of  1715  and  1745,  and  Mar,  the  origin 
of  the  last  of  which,  as  was  finely  said  by  Mr. 
Peel  in  introducing^  the  bill,  "  was 
lost  in  the  obscurity  of  forgotten  i^^jg  Ji! 
time.*'* 

This  question  of  the  Alien  Act  is  generally 
the  object  of  fierce  contest  in  Parlia-  30, 
ment,  because  its  exercise  may  occa-  Reflections 
sion  the  removal  of  popular  or  roy-  on  the  Al- 
alist  leaders  in  other  countries^  who  *®°  '^^'* 
have  become  refugees  in  this,  and  whose  fate 
naturally  excites  commiseration  and  interest 
with  persons  of  the  same  opinions  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel.  Yet  is  the  true  principle  which 
should  regulate  the  matter  noways  difficult  of 
discovery,  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  it  is  to 
be  foundf  in  the  mean  equally  distant  from  the 
extremes  on  either  side.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
perfectly  true,  as  contended  by  the  opponents 
of  the  bill,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  moment  that 
some  asylum  should  exist  in  Europe  for  persons 
who  have  been  stranded  in  the  stormy  sea  of 
politics,  and  with  whom  such  a  retreat  is  an 
exchange  for  imprisonment  or  the  scaffold;  and 
BO  various  now  are  the  mutations  of  fortune, 
that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  parties  that 
now  divide  the  world  has  most  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  such  an  asylum.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  refugees  who 
obtain  the  benefit  of  such  an  asylum  are  bound 
not  to  abuse  the  privileges  conferred  upon  them, 
and,  above  all,  not  to  convert,  the  rcsting-ploco 
they  have  acquired  into  a  work-shop  for  excit- 
ing sedition  and  revolution  in  this  and  adjoin- 
ing states.  When  the  exiles  who  approach  our 
shores,  whether  royalist  or  republican,  forget 
this,  their  first  obligation,  and  make  London  the 
centre  from  which  fire-brands  and  bombs  are 
scattered  in  every  direction,  they  can  not  be  sur- 
prised, and  have  no  right  to  complain,  if  they 
are  removed  from  the  asylum,  the  obligations 
of  which  they  have  so  entirely  forjgotten.  And 
as  long  as  free  discussion  in  JParliament  and  a 
free  press  exist  in  this  country,  there  is  little 
danger  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  Govern- 
ment to  check  such  an  evil  being  abused. 

Among  the  important  Acts  of  this  session 
of  Parliament  must  not  be  omitted 
one  for  establishing  a  uniformity  of  ^^  JJ^  ^^^ 
weights  and  measures  over  the  whole  ibrmity  of ' 
empire,  which  passed  both  Houses  wcighisand 
and  received  the  royal  assent*    The  measure*, 
old  denominations  were  retained,  but  '  *,J«o-  ^^' 
they  were  reduced  to  uniformity  by  *"*•  '** 
being  all  fixed  on  one  standard,  and  to  lome 
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degree  of  certAiDty  by  being  based  on  natural 
I  divisions.  There  can  oe  no  doubt  that  this  was 
a  Tery  great  improvement,  although  the  tenac- 
ity of  the  peoplci  especially  in  rural  districts) 
to  the  old  measures  has  prevented  the  imperial 
measure,  even  to  this  day,  coming  into  universal 
use.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  same 
nmplicity  has  not  been  extended  to  the  current 
coin  of  the  realm  by  the  adoption  of  the  deci- 
mal division — a  chang^e  of  all  others  the  most 
easy  to  be  effected,  since  it  requires  nothing 
but  withdrawing  the  half-crowns  from  circula- 
tion and  substituting  in  their  room  the  new  flor- 
in, and  dividing  the  shilling  into  ten  pennies  in- 
stead of  twelve :  no  very  arduous  undertaking, 
and  attended  with  obvious  benefit  in  money 
transactions  and  the  simplification  of  accounts. 
A  matter  of  much  importance  in  the  internal 
32.  legislation  of  Lngland  was  brought  be- 
Chancery  fore  Parliament  this  year,  in  regard 
refonn.  to  which  Government  wisely  conceded 
a  committee  of  inqairy.  This  was  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  tne  Court  of  Chancery,  in 
regard  to  which  the  most  serious  charges  of 
,  delay,  expense,  and  endless  multiplicity  of  pro- 
ceedings were  alleged.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  complaints  were  too  well  founded ; 
and  the  fact  is,  that  the  evils  existing  in  this 
department  were  so  enormons  that  the  only 
Bui*prising  thing  is  that  they  were  ao  long  t-oler- 
ated.  Probably  this  was  owing  to  the  usual 
disposition  of  party  men  to  make  use  of  exist- 
ing abuses  as  an  engine  of  attack  against  obnox- 
ious individuals,  rather  than  set  about  their  re- 
moval with  a  sincere  desire  for  the  public  good. 
The  prominent  position  which  Lord  Eldon  had 
held  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the 
Government,  and  the  lead  he  had  always  taken 
in  opposing  Catholic  emancipation  and  the  chief 
liberal  measures  of  the  day,  had  rendered  him 
in  an  especial  manner  the  object  of  oblocjuy  and 
attack.  Thus  all  the  delays  which  existed  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  the  House  of  Lords,  of  which  the 
Chancellor  was  the  head,  which  were  certainly 
very  great,  were  ascribed  to  his  indecision  and 
want  of  vigor  in  the  dispatch  of  cases,  when,  in 
fact,  it  arose  from  the  enormous  increase  of 
business  in  every  department  during  the  period 
that  he  held  the  seals,  which  had  more  than 
tripled.  A  parliamentary  committee  at  once 
1  An.  Reg.  ascertained  this  to  be  the  case,  and 
1824, 07,  collected  much  valuable  information 
'^'  in  regard  to  this  supreme  court.'* 

The  eminently  prosperous  state  of  the  coun- 
33.  try  in  every  branch  of  industry 

Bill  to  suppress  during  the  fii'st  three  quarters 
tiie  Catholic  of  1826  left  the  Opposition  no 
AMociauon.  ground  for  complaint  or  debate 
in  Great  Britain,  and  the  whole  attention  of 


*  The  partiamentary  eommlttee  collected  very  carioas 
and  valuable  statiatlcal  infonnatloa  In  regard  to  the  pro- 
cresa  orbualneas  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  House  of 
Lords  during  the  preceding  half  century. 
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Parliament  was  fixed  on  Ireland,  which  afford- 
ed in  every  department  a  fruitful  field  for  dis- 
cussion. The  Catholic  Association  presented 
the  first  object  of  attack,  for  it  had  grown  up 
with  a  rapidity  quite  unexampled,  and  bad 
now  assumed  the  most  gigantic  proportioiis. 
It  was  justly  deemed  inconsistent  witii  any 
thing  like  government^  for  it  had  come  to  as- 
sume the  functions  both  of  the  Legislature  and 
the  Executive,  and  even  exercised  a  dangerous, 
and,  in  many  instai^cesy  most  pemieioua  influ- 
ence over  the  verdicts  of  juries  and  the  decis- 
ions of  the  courts  of  law.  Mr.  Groulbum,  early 
in  the  next  session  of  Parliament^  brought  for- 
ward a  bill  for  its  suppression,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  Government,  and  resisted  by  the 
whole  strength  of  the  united  Whig  and  Roman 
Catholic  party.  It  gave  rise  to  animated  de- 
bates in  bNDth  Uotises,  interestine  from  the  abil- 
ity displayed  on  both  sides,  and  valuable  from 
the  information  they  afforded,  and  the  light 
they  threw  on  Irish  affairs  at  Uiis  important 
crisis  of  their  history. 

On  the  part  of  Administration,  who  brought 
forward  the  bill,  it  was  contended  by 
Mr.  Goulburn,  Mr.  Peel,  Mr.  North,  Argmneni 
and  Mr.  Canning:  "This  Associa-  of  Ministers 
tion  is  really  and  bond  Jide  acting  against  the 
as  the  representative  or  the  Irish  ^^^^ 
people,  and  as  siich  it  is  enacting 
loiles,  promulgating  orders,  and  levying  contri- 
butions throughout  the  country.  The  amount 
of  the  Catholic  rent  levied  by  the^  influence  of 
the  priests,  and  under  the  penalty  of  ecclesi- 
astical censures,  on  every  parish  in  the  coun- 
try, though  by  no  means  inconsiderable^  is  the 
least  pai>t  of  the  evil.  It  is  the  establishment 
of  such  an  impost  which  is  the  dangerous  thing ; 
for  it  leads  the  people  to  look  up  to  other  au- 
thorities than  those  rec<^nized  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  teaches  them  to  place  confidence  in 
a  rival  power  created  and  fostered  by  them- 
selves. Lvery  man  who  pays  this  tax  feels 
himself  identified  with  the  objects  of  the  institu- 
tion— is  pledged  to  its  support ;  and  is  pledged 
to  it  *  for  better  for  worse,  for  richer,  for  poor- 
er.' Nor  is  this  alL  The  Catholic  Association 
in  Dublin  is  a  great  centre  of  sedition,  from 
whence,  and  from  the  press  which  it  supports,  ^ 
there  flows  a  perennial  stream  of  seditious  and 
turbulent  matter  into  every  parish  in  the  king- 
dom. Then  the  congregations  are  harangued 
from  the  altars  by  the  priests  and  the  minor 
members  of  the  Catholic  Association — men  as 
devoid  of  caution  as  destitute  of  education,  and 
who  are  neither  controlled  by  Uie  dread  of  the 
press  nor  influenced  by  the  weight  of  pubLc 
opinion.  From  the  Association  in  Dubbn  pro- 
ceeds a  host  of  rent  meetinffs,  infinitely  more 
serious  than  any  thing  whicti  is  done  in  Dub- 
lin itself.  The  objects  and  measures  of  the  As- 
sociation are  continually  chancing ;  no  man  can 
say  what  they  are  or  will  be;  but  be  they 
what  they  may,  they  are  implicitly  followed 
out  by  the  whole  agitators.  Their  langui^ 
becomes  more  violent  every  day:  it  is  the 
nature  of  such  associations  to  generate  vehe- 
mence. They  can  not  remain  stationary.  Aon 
progredi  eU  regredi. 

"Is  it  possible  that  any  man,  looking  at  the 
Catholic  Association — at  the  means,  the  power, 
and  the  influence  of  which  it  is  acknowledged 
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to  be  in  possession;  at  the  vast  authority  'with 
vhich  it  is  armed,  and  the  acts  it 
has  done*  and  is  doing— ean  serious- 
ly think  of  giving  stability  and  per- 
manence to  its  existence  I  *  Self-elected,  self-con- 
trolled, self-assembled,  self-adjonmed,  acknowl- 
ed^g  no  superior,  tolerating  no  equal,  inter- 
fering in  all  stages  with  the  administration  of 
justice,  denouncing  individuals  publicly  before 
trial,  re-judffing  and  condemning  those  whom 
the  law  has  absolved,  menacing  the  independent 
press  with  punishment,  and  openly  announcing 
its  intention  to  corrupt  that  part  of  it  which  it 
can  not  intimidate,  and  for  these  and  other  pur- 
poses levying  contributions  on  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  Ireland — is  this  an  association  which, 
from  its  mere  form  and  attributes,  independent 
of  any  religious  question,  the  Legislature  can 
tolerate  f 

"  Ireland  is  sharing  the  general  prosperity. 
The  indications  of  that  prosperity, 
ConUnned.  '^^  *^®  extension  of  it  to  Ireland, 
are  known  to  every  person  through- 
out the  country.  But  does  that  circumstance 
disprove  the  malignity  of  an  evil  which  retards 
the  increase  of  that  prosperity,  by  rendering  its 
continuance  doubtful! — which  puts  to  hazard 
present  tranquillity,  and  disheartens  confidence 
for  the  future? — which,  by  setting  neighbor 
against  neighbor,  and  arousing  the  prejudices 
of  one  class  of  the  inhabitants  against  the  other, 
diverts  the  minds  of  both  from  profitable  occu- 
pations^  and  discourages  agriculture,  maaufac- 
to^roB^  commerce,  and  all  the  arts  of  peace— ev- 
ery thing  which  blesses  or  dignifies  social  life! 
The  tide  of  English  wealth  has  been  lately  set- 
ting in  strongly  toward  Ireland.  The  alarm 
excited  by  the  Association  acts  at  present  as  an 
obstacle  to  turn  that  tide,  and  to  frighten  from 
the  Irish  shores  the  enterprise,  capital,  and  in- 
dustry of  England.  Is  it  not,  then,  the  duty  of 
Parliament  to  endeavor  to  remove  this  obsta- 
cle, to  restore  things  to  the  course  which  nature 
and  opportunity  were  opening,  and  to  encour- 
age ana  improve  in  Ireland  the  capacity  to  re- 
ceive that  full  measure  of  prosperity  .which  will 
raise  her,  by  slow  degrees^  to  her  proper  rank 
in  the  scale  of  nations  t 

"  The  Catholic  Association  is  too  wise  in  its 
generation  openly  to  assert  its  being 
Condoded.  *^®  representative  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple. Had  it  done  so,  no  new  act  of 
Parliament  would  have  been  required  to  au- 
thorise its  immediate  suppression.  But  though 
it  has  not  as  yet  openly  assumed  that  character, 
its  acts  betray  that  it  considers  itself  as  such, 
and  it  has  that  character  attributed  to  it  by  the 
entire  Catholic  body.  The  repeated  statements 
made  in  this  very  debate,  as  to  the  Catholic 
Association  beine  the  real  representative  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  prove  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment Can  there  coexist  in  this  kingdom,  with- 
out imminent  hazard  to  dispeace,  an  assembly 
constituted  as  the  House  of  Commons  is,  and 
another  assembly  as  completely  bearing  the 
representative  character,  but  elected  by  a  dif- 
ferent process,  actuated  by  different  interests, 
inflamed  by  different  passions  t  Does  not  the 
very  proposition  that  such  is  the  character  and 
Bucn  the  attributes  of  the  Catholic  Association, 
even  if  not  altogether  true  at  the  present  time, 
warn  us  at  least  what  the  Association,  if  uncheck- 


ed, will  become!  And  ifiheCatholie  Association, 
in  the  full  maturity  of  its  strength,  i  Pari.  Deb. 
can  not  coexist  with  the  House  of  zii.  m 
Commons,  shall  we  not  check  it  in  408'.^, 
time^  before  it  has  acquired  that  Reg!  1885,* 
strength  and  maturity!*'^  3o;^. 

On  the  other  handj  it  was  contended  by  Sir 
Henry  Pamell,  Mr.  Brougham,  and  ^ 
Sir  James  Mackintosh:  **  It  is  the  ex-  Aifunent 
elusion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  from  in  support 
Parliament  which  is  the  sole  cause  of  Jj^j^'" 
the  existence  of  the  Association ;  and  *""* 
how  can  the  House  of  Commons,  after  having, 
in  1821,  solemnly  recognized  their  right  to  a 
seat  in  this  House,  interfere  now  to  put  down 
an  Association  the  object  of  which  is  to  obtain 
that  very  act  of  justice !  Emancipate  the  Cath- 
olics, and  the  Association  will  at  once  die  a  nat- 
ural death.  Refuse  that  concession,  and  how 
can  you  persecute  those  who  support  it!  The 
proceedings  of  the  Association  have  no  real  dan- 
ger belonging  to  them ;  there  is  no  treason  or 
insurrection  connected  with  them,  no  obstruc- 
tion to  Government,  no  injury  to  life  or  prop- 
erty. The  outcry  is  wholly  artificial,  and  kept 
up  studiously  by  the  party  who  wish  to  stop 
that  emancipation.  £ven  if  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation had  Deen  the  dangerous  body  which  it 
is  said  to  be,  the  character  of  its  leaders,  and 
especially  of  Mr.  O^Conmell,  who  is  a  man  of 
sense  and  talent,  is  a  sufilcient  guarantee  against 
their  being  betrayed  into  dangerous  excesses. 
It  has  already  effected  the  union  of  the  entire 
Catholic  body ;  it  has  directed  public  attention 
to  their  numerous  grievances;  it  has  called 
forth  the  talents  of  a  large  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic press  in  their  support ;  and  by  inducing  this 
veiy  debate,  it  will  go  far  to  oi>en  the  eyes  of 
the  English  people  to  the  injustice  toward  Ire- 
land to  which  tney  have  so  long  been  a  party. 
Why  then  interfere  to  suppress  an  Association, 
the  sole  desi^  of  which  is  to  effect  an  object 
which  this  House  has  solemnly  approved,  to 
terminate  a  great  and  crying  injustice,  to  bring 
about  a  sreat  and  healing^  act  of  justice! 

*'  It  is  impossible  to  maintain,  with  any  show 
even  of  reason,  that  the  objects  of  the 
Association  are  illegal  The  very  fact  conSined. 
of  this  bill  being  introduced  proves 
that  they  are  not  so ;  if  they  were,  the  law  is 
already  strong  enough  to  reach  them.  Disguise 
it  as  you  wil^  the  real  object  of  the  bill  is,  to 
put  ^wn  the  Association  when  it  is  doing  no- 
thing illegal,  "but  when  it  has  become  an  object 
of  dread  from  the  justice  of  its  cause,  and  the 
reality  of  the  grievances  of  which  it  complains. 
What  are,  not  merely  its  ostensible,  but  its  real 
objects  f  To  procure  and  forward  petitions  to 
Parliament,  to  obtain  redress  for  such  Catho- 
lics assailed  by  Orange  violence  as  are  unable 
to  procure  it  n>r  themselves,  to  encourage  and 
support  a  liberal  and  enligBtened  press  as  well 
in  Dublin  as  in  London,  and  expose  the  calum- 
nies by  which  the  Catholic  body  are  assailed, 
and  demonstrate  the  justice  of  their  cause,  to 
procure  cheap  publications  for  the  various 
schools  in  the  country,  and  afford  aid  to  Irish 
Catholics  in  England  and  America.  Is  there 
any  thing  in  these  objects  either  dangerous, 
immoral,  or  illegal!  If  there  is,  where  is  the 
association  for  tue  purposes  of  religion  or  be- 
nevolence that  may  not  in  the  same  manner. 
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ftnd  on  the  same  groundsk  be  made  the  object 
of  legulative  persecution  t 

**  Excited  as  the  public  mind  in  Ireland  now 

isi  in  consequence  of  the  injustice  of 

Continaed.  ^^^<^^  ^*^  country  has  so  long  been 

^^  the  object,  it  is  not  only  noways  to 

be  regretted,  but  highly  to  be  desired,  that  the 
people  should  be  brought  under  the  control  of 
feaoers  who  may  direct  their  energies  to  legal 
and  beneficial  objects.  Deprived  of  such  re- 
straint, there  is  no  sayineto  what  excesses  their 
indignation  may  lead.  There  are  now  in  Ire- 
land between  seven  and  eight  millions  of  peo- 
ple, who  do  not  live  for  the  most  part  in  towns 
or  villages  as  in  England,  but  are  spread  in  huts 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  exempt  from 
all  superintendence  or  control  This  immense 
body  of  human  beings  has  been  banded  togeth- 
er for  the  last  thirty  years  b^  a  sense  of  com- 
mon wrongs,  and  trained  by  hidden  societies  in 
all  the  practical  courses  of  secret  assassination 
and  open  insurrection.  The  sympathy  of  griev- 
ance and  religion  that  is  universal  among  them 
forms  a  basis  for  carrying  on  with  effect  the 
most  extensive  schemes  of  popular  organixa- 
tion.  If  any  fixed  determination  to  make  a 
great  popular  effort  should  seize  possession  of 
their  minds,  in  vain  would  the  Catholic  nobili- 
ty, the  Catholic  lawyers,  and  even  the  Catholic 
clergy,  exert  their  utmost  endeavors  to  check 
them ;  and  universal  ruin  and  destruction  must 
be  the  inevitable  result  of  such  popular  efforts. 
These  millions  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  du- 
plication in  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  Is  it 
not  plain,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  only  expedi- 
ent^ but  has  become  a  matter  of  absolute  neces- 
sity, to  break  up  the  secret  government  which 
has  so  long  directed  the  energies  of  the  Irish 
people  to  violence  and  outrage,  and  attach 
them,  by  equal  rule  and  a  reciprocity  of  ad- 
vantages, to  the  laws  and  the  union  of  England  ? 
And  what  is  the  object  of  the  Association  but 
to  avert  these  terrible  disasters^  and  bring  about, 
by  open,  fair,  and  legal  means,  this  blessed  con- 
summation. 

'*  A  great  chanee  has  taken  place  in  the  Cath- 
olic mmd  in  Ireland.  The  more  in- 
Concloded.  ^^^^^'g^i^^  <^°^  educated  among  them 
*  have  become  accurately  acquainted 
with  the  grievances  under  which  tliey  labor ; 
they  know  their  own  numbers  now  by  a  regu- 
lar census,  and  feel  their  own  strength.  It  is 
chimerical  to  suppose  that,  with  such  a  body, 
the  object  expected  by  puttinc  down  the  Asso- 
ciation will  be  obtained  As  the  Catholics  will, 
notwithstanding  that,  still  continue  to  labor 
under  grievances,  they  will  be  induced  to  take 
such  steps  to  give  vent  to  their  feelings  as  will 
probably  be  an  evasion  of  the  new  law.  This 
IS  the  first  of  a  career  of  measures  that  inevita- 
bly will  end  in  general  confusion  and  rebellion. 
Ministers  will  then  come  down  to  the  House 
with  a  new  case  of  the  violation  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  call  for  a  Coercion  Act  Such  an 
act  will  lead  to  new  acts  of  evasion  and  vio- 
lence on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  until,  by  new 
modes  of  evading  the  law,  and  new  laws  to  co- 
erce popular  assemblies,  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land will  by  degrees  be  trained  to  involve 
themselves  in  open  insurrection.  The  union 
of  the  two  countries,  up  to  this  moment,  has  ex- 
isted only  on  paper;  there  is  no  cordial  nation- 


al union.  Ireland  is  still,  in  feeling  and  in  fact, 
a  country  foreign  to  England.  The  people  form 
a  clear  notion  of  a  distinct  Irish  and  English 
nation ;  and  the  moment  the  bill  passes  into  a 
law,  the  people  of  Ireland  will  regard  it  as  a 
belligerent  act  on  the  part  of  the  English  na- 
tion against  the  Irish  nation,  and  it  i  p^^  ^^ 
will  thereafter  become  impossible  to  xii.  214, 230 ; 
negotiate  a  peace  between  the  two  Ann.  Reg. 
coSntrie*."'  !«».«.  ao. 

The  debate  was  continued  through  four  nights 
— the  Opposition,  consisting  both  of  .^ 

the  whole  Whigs  and  Liberals  as  T^e  biu  is 
well  as  the  friends  of  the  Catholics,  carried,  and 
havingput  forth  their  wholestrength  ^^iJJ^****^^ 
on  the  occasion.  The  second  read-  *^ 
ing,  however,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
155,  the  numbers  beipg  278  to  123;  and  in 
the  House  of  Lords  the  majority  was  propor- 
tionately still  greater,  the  numbers  being  146 
to  44,*  But  this  decisive  victory  on  ^ 
the  part  of  Administration  was  far  ^il^Sk,  wl 
from  accomplishing  the  object  which 
Government  had  in  view.  The  Association  im- 
mediately dissolved  itself;  but  as  quickly  a  new 
Association  was  formed,  on  such  principles  as 
effectually  withdrew  it  from  the  operations  of 
the  Act  Christians  of  all  denominations  were 
invited  to  join  it,  in  order  to  obtain  redress  of 
the  numerous  evils  which  afilicted  the  country : 
no  oath  was  required  to  be  taken ;  and  it  was 
expressly  declared,  "  that  the  new  Catholic  As- 
sociation shall  not  assume,  or  in  any  manner 
exercise,  the  power  of  acting  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  redress  of  grievances  in  Churcn  or 
State,  or  any  alteration  in  the  law  of  Church 
or  State,  or  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  or 
assisting  in  the  prosecution  or  defense  of  causes 
civil  or  criminal"  The  objects  of  the  new  As- 
sociation were  declared  to  be,  to  promote  peace, 
harmony,  and  tranquillity ;  to  encourag^e  a  lib- 
eral and  enlightened  system  of  education ;  to 
ascertain  tlie  population  of  Ireland,  and  the 
comparative  numoer  of  persons  of  the  different 

Cersuasions ;  to  devise  means  of  erecting  suita- 
le  Catholic  places  of  worship;  to  encourage 
Irish  agriculture  and  manufactures;  and  to 
publish  refutations  of  the  charges  against  the 
Catholics.  These  resolutions,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  new  Catholic  Association, 
were  received  with  vehement  applause;  but 
the  speeches  made  on  the  occasion  effectually 
beliea  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions,  and  gave  a 
melancholy  presage  of  what  might  ^ 
be  expected  from  its  future  pro-  j^"ij  ^j 
ceedings.'*  '     ' 

These  animated  discussions  concerning  the 
Roman  Catholic  Association  were  in-        43. 
tended  only  as  an  introduction  to  the  Cathoiir 
grand  debate  on  Catholic  Emancipa-  <?>«"«*«»»'  ^ 
tion,  for  which,  as  the  cheval  dc  ba-  J"  tn*ihe' 
iaille  for  the  season,  both  parties  were  Commciui 
preparing  their  whole  strength,  and  ®'*  *'• 


*  Mr.  O'Gorman,  the  Secretary  of  the  AsaociaUon, 
said:  ''His  Mige«iy*«  Minlaters  are  not  lying  on  a  b«i 
of  roses.  I  ndc}>endent  of  their  internal  dissensions,  which 
1  hope  God  Almighty  will  increase,  their  floanoea  are  in  a 
ticldish  condition.  England  is  beginning  to  get  uueaay, 
and  a  cloud  appears  to  t>e  gathering  in  the  north,  which 
might  burst,  there  wan  no  saying  how  soon,  for  Russia 
has  1,300,000  men  in  arms.  All  these  prospects  are  suf- 
flcient  to  inspire  Irishmen  wih  hope  ^^^Speech  i^O'Goa- 
MAN,  13th  July,  1625 :  Ann  Reg ,  1825,  j).  45. 
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vfaieh  led  to  a  result  highly  favorable  lo  the 
^  .  .  Catholic  hopes.  It  was  introduced  in 
""^  '  the  House  of  Commons,  on  March  Ist. 
by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who,  in  a  masterly  and 
eloquent  but  yet  temperate  speech,  moved  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  grounds  of  complaint  set  forth  in  the  Cath- 
olic petition  which  he  presented.  It  was  op- 
posea  by  Mr.  Peel  and  Mr.  Leslie  Foster;  but 
the  knowledge,  which  was  universal,  of  the  di- 
vision in  the  Cabinet  on  the  subject,  paralyzed 
the  opponents  of  the  motion,  and  Sir  Francis's 
motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  21,  the 
numbers  being  248  to  227.  This  majority,  the 
largest  which  had  been  obtained  on  the  suoject, 
was  received  with  vehement  cheering  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  justly  regarded  by  all 
the  friends  of  the  Catnolics  throughout  the 
I P--I  Tteh  country  as  prophetic  of  uie  future 
xii.  558.  '  ^°^  ^^^  far-distant  triumph  of  their 
cause.* 
If  this  division  in  the  Commons,  however, 
^  proved  the  progress  which  the  Ro- 
Fate  of  the  ^^^  Catholic  claims  had  made  in  the 
bill  in  tbe  opinions  of  the  popular  branch  of  the 
l!or^  *^^    ^legislature,  the  fate  of  the  (question 

in  the  Peers  was  not  less  ominous  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  it  was  beset  among 
the  aristocratic  The  question  came  on  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  April ;  and  as  it  had  been 
carried  by  so  large  a  majority  in  the  Commons, 
the  attention  of  both  parties  in  the  country 
was  fixed  with  the  most  intense  anxiety  on  the 
division  in  the  Peers.  They  were  long  kept 
in  suspense,  as  the  presenting  of  various  peti- 
tions on  the  subject  gave  rise,  as  usual  on  such 
occasions^  to  several  desultory  debates  before 
May  17.  ^^^  question  itself  came  on.  It  was 
*  Pari.  Deb.  hrougbt  to  a  decision,  however,  on 
xii  776;  i7th  May,  when  the  measure  was 
A25'  5-**'  ^^rown  out  by  a  majority  of  66,  the 
ifflS,  6i.  mambers  being  178  to  113.f 
On  occasion  of  one  of  these  petitions  being 

presented,  the  Duke  of  York  made,  in 
Dnke^oT  **  ^^^  *°^  manly  tone,  the  following 
York*aiiec-  declaration,  which  had  an  important 
laration  on  influence  on  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
ApriTaT**  bill:  " Eight-and-twenty  years  have 

elapsed  since  this  Question  was  first 
agitated,  under  the  most  awtul  circumstances, 
while  this  country  was  engaged  in  a  most  ar- 
duous and  expensive,  though  just  and  necessary 
war :  the  agitation  of  it  had  been  the  cause  of 
a  most  serious  and  alarming  illness  to  an  illus- 
trious personage  now  no  more,  whose  exalted 
character  and  virtues,  and  parental  affection 
for  his  people,  would  render  his  memory  ever 
dear  to  his  country ;  and  it  produced  also  the 
temporary  retirement  from  nis  late  Majesty's 
councils  of  one  of  the  most  able,  enlightened, 
and  honest  statesmen  of  whom  this  country 
could  boast  Upon  this  question  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  aecide;  and  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  Its  agitation  to  the  present,  I  have  not 
for  one  instant  hesitated  or  felt  a  doubt  as  to 
the  propriety  of  tlie  line  of  conduct  to  be  adopt- 
ed in  regard  to  it 

"  A  great  change  of  language  and  sentiment 

has  taken  place,  since  the  subject  was 
Contiiiaed.  ^™^  introduced,  among  the  advocates 

for  Catholic  emancipation.  At  first, 
the  most  zealous  of  them  had  endeavored  to 


impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  that  Cath- 
olic emancipation  ought  not  to  be  granted  with- 
out establishing  strong  and  effectual  barriers 
against  any  encroachment  on  the  Protestant 
ascendency.  But  how  changed  was  now  their 
language !  Your  Lordships  are  called  upon  to 
surrender  every  principle  of  the  constitution, 
and  to  deliver  us  up,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to 
the  mercy  and  generosity  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics, without  any  assurance  even  that  thej 
would  be  satisfied  with  such  fearful  concessions. 
The  King  is  bound  by  his  coronation  oath  to 
maintain  the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profession 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Protentawt  reformed  relig- 
iotiy  established  by  law.  Ours  is  a  Protestant 
King,  who  knows  no  mental  reservation,  and 
whose  situation  is  different  froYn  that  of  any 
other  person  in  the  country.  I  myself  and 
every  other  individual  in  the  country,  can  be 
released  from  my  oath  by  act  of  Parliament^ 
but  the  King  can  not  The  oath  is  a  solemn 
obligation  by  the  person  who  took  it,  from 
which  no  act  of  his  own  could  release  him; 
and  the  King  is  the  third  estate  in  the  realm, 
without  whose  voluntary  consent  no  act  of  the 
Legislature  ean  be  valia. 

"If  I  have  expressed  myself  warmly,  especial- 
ly in  the  latter  part  of  what  I  have 
said,  I  must  appeal  to  your  Lordships'  con^uded. 
generosity.  I  feel  the  subject  most 
forcibly;  and  it  affects  me  the  more  deeply, 
when  I  recollect  that  to  its  agitation  must  be 
ascribed  that  severe  illness  and  ten  years  of 
misery  which  had  clouded  the  existence  of  my 
beloved  father.  I  shall  therefore  conclude  witn 
assuring  your  Lordship  that  I  have  uttered  my 
honest  and  conscientious  sentiments,  founded 
upon  principles  I  have  imbibed  from  my  earli> 
est  youth,  to  the  justice  of  which  I  have  sub- 
scribed after  careful  consideration  in  maturer 
years ;  and  these  are  the  principles  to  which  I 
will  adhere,  and  which  I  will  main-  i  p„i  ^^ 
tain,  and  that  up  to  the  latest  moment  xii.  Hi',  142  \ 
of  my  existence,  whatever  might  be  my  ^nn.  Reg. 
ntuatUm  of  life,  so  help  me  God"'     *®'' "» ^' 

Immense  was  the  impression  which  this  bold 
and  manly  declaration,  coming  from         4g 
the  nextneir  to  the  throne,  and  a  Improsslonii 
prince  whose  sincere  and  intrepid  produced 
character  left  no  room  for  doubt  country!  Mr. 
but  that  he  would  act  up  to  his  Brou^liain's 
opinions,  produced  over  the  coun-  speeclionthe 
try.     Mr.  Brougham,  to  neutralize  <>cc«»^on- 
its  effects,   the  next   evening,   in  the  House 
of  Commons,  commenced  a  violent  invective 
against  the  Duke  of  York,  saying  that  "the 
words  he  was  reported  to  have  uttered,  but 
which  must  have  been  false,  would,  if  true, 
have  given  him  alarm,  not  only  for  good  gov- 
ernment, but  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
and  the  stability  of  the  monarchy  as  by  law 
established  and  settled  by  the  Revolution  of 
1688.     No  man  living  could  believe  that  a 

Erince  of  that  house  which  eat  on  the  throne 
y  virtue  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  could  pro- 
mulgate to  the  world,  that,  happen  what  would, 
when  he  came  to  another  situation,  he  would 
act  in  a  particular  way.  No  monarch  who  ever 
sat  upon  the  English  throne  had  ever  been  pre- 

{)area  for  such  resistance  to  his  people  on  be- 
lalf  of  the  Catholics,  as  was  now  not  only 
meditated,  but  openly  avowed  against  them. 
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Nothing  could  save  the  empire  from  a  conrol- 
lion  bat  soch  a  large  increase  in  the  majority 
oh  the  Oatholic  question  as  might  render  sncn 
imprndent  conduct  as  was  openly  announced 
I  pui.  Deb.  impossible.  A  little  while,  and  it 
xli.  906, 314 ;  would  be  too  late ;  a  brief  time,  and 
^nn.  Reg  the  opportunity  now  in  their  hands 
1815,  (tt,  08.  ^ould  be  lost  forever."*    But  these 


statements  on  either  part  led  to  no  dedsire  re- 
sult Each  side  was  only  rendered  the  more 
confirmed  in  its  own  opinioos;  and  the  Cath- 
olic question  was  thereby  rendered  an  ulcer- 
ated sore  in  the  empire,  which  affected  all  the 
adjoining  parts  so  seriously,  that  it  became  efi- 
dent  it  could  not  be  cut  out  without  endanger- 
ing the  whole  body. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

BRITISH  XMRBB  nOM  mB  MOKRA&T  OBKIB  OF  DXCXVBXB,  18S5,  tO  TBK  BKAKOIPATIOir  OP  TEHB  CATH- 

0UC8  IN  XABCH,  18B9. 


Tos  yesr  1826  opened  with  euch  tmiyenal 
J  consternation  and  depression  in  all 

ciooiiiy  pnm-  classes^  from  the  effect  of  the  tern- 
peccfl  of  the  ble  monetary  crisis  at  the  end  of 
J^J"  j^  S?  *^®  preceding  year,  that  the  con- 
]^,  ^  sideration  of  that  crisis  ezclnsiye- 
ly  engrossed  the  |>ublic  mind,  and 
scarcely  any  other  topic  oceupied  the  attention 
of  Parliament  in  the  next  session.  All  classes 
were  suffering  alike.  The  banks,  struck  with 
terror  from  the  namerons  failures  which  had 
taken  place^  could  hardly  be  prevailed  on,  on 
any  terms,  or  any  security,  to  make  advances 
to  their  customers;  the  merchants,  dreading 
the  continued  fall  in  the  price  of  commodities, 
declined  entering  into  speculations;  the  manu- 
facturers, findinp^  their  usual  orders  awanting, 
or  seriously  dinunished,  contracted  their  opera- 
tions; the  workmen,  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, became  desperate,  and  vented  their  ae- 
spoir  upon  the  machiner3r,  which  they  imagined 
was  the  cause  of  all  their  suffering.  The  im- 
mense issue  of  paper  without  any  gold  to  sup- 
port it— to  the  extent  of  £8.000,0^  in  three 
weeks — in  the  end  of  December,  had  indeed 
arrested  the  panic,  but  it  had  not  restored  con- 
fidence ;  and  Government,  by  refusing  to  issue 
exchequer  bills,  a  relief  whicn  had  always  been 
afforded  on  similar  occasions  in  time  pas^  effect- 
i  Ann.  Reg.  ^•J^y  prevented  for  long  the  restora- 
1920, 1,8;'  tion  or  credit,  or  the  extension  of  any 
^'Sr"SS'  ^^^^  ^  ^^%  industrious  and  suffering 
I.  357, 309    po|.^oa  of  the  community.^ 

The  general  distress,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
3,  led  to  serious  acts  of  riot  and  dis- 
Actfl  ofTioc-  turbance  in  several  of  the  manufac- 
^"8  In  Ttn-  turing  districts.  On  all  sides  the 
000  piaees.  ^j^^^  appalling  proofe  of  wretched- 
ness were  afforded,  and  in  some  quarters  alarm- 
ing disorders  took  place.  The  recent  improve- 
ments in  machinery  were  generally  regarded 
as  the  main  cause  of  the  general  suffering ;  and 
in  Lancashire  the  indignation  of  the  operatives 
against  what  they  deemed  an  invasion  of  their 
birth-right,  broke  out  in  various  and  most  mel- 
ancholy acts  of  outrage.  It  was  a  woeful  spec- 
tacle to  see  the  streets  of  Manchester,  and  the 
chief  towns  in  its  vicinity,  filled  with  vast 
crowds,  sometimes  ten  thousand  in  number, 
whose  wan  visages  and  lean  figures  but  too 
dearly  told  the  tale  of  their  sufferings,  snatch- 
ing their  food  from  bakers'  shops,  breaking  into 
factories  and  destroying  power-loom  mills,  and 
throwing  stones  at  the  military  at  the  hazard 
of  being  shot,  rather  than  relinquishing  an  ob- 
ject on  the  attainment  of  which  they  sincerely 
believed  their  very  existence  depended.  Seri- 
ous riots  took  place  in  Carlisle,  in  the  course 
of  which  a  woman  and  child  were  shot  dead ; 
and  in  Norwich,  where  twelve  thousand  weav- 
ers were  employed,  an  alarming  disturbance, 
attended  witii  great  violence,  ensued.     In  all 


the  iron  districts,  strikes  to  arrest  the  fall  of 
wages  took  place;  and  in  Dublin  and  Glasgow 
immense  crowds  of  operatives  paraded  the 
streets  entreating  relief,  which  was  in  some  de- 
gree afforded  by  munificent  subscriptions,  open- 
ed by  the  wealthy  classes^  and  which  being 
judiciously  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  the  fab- 
rics of  these  poor  people,  instead  of  merely  giv- 
ing them  money,  relieved  distress  i  Ann.  Reg. 
to  triple  the  amount  which  it  other-  1830;  Chran! 
wise  could  have  done.^  *•»  ''*•  •*• 

The  universal  suffering  attracted,  as  well  it 
might,  the  anxious  attention  of  ^ 

Government^  although,  unfortu-  King's 'speech 
nately,  they  were  so  oUnd  to  the  onthesabj^, 
real  causes  of  the  calamity  that  ■Jlf^JiS**"* 
they  brought  forward  measures  ^. 
intended  to  avert,  which  in  reality 
had  only  the  effect  of  perpetuating  it  In  the 
King's  speech  the  all-absorbing  theme  was  thus 
alluded  to:  "His  Majesty  deeply  laments  the 
injurious  effects  which  the  late  pecuniary  cri- 
sis must  have  entailed  upon  many  branches  of 
the  commerce  and  mamuactnres  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  But  His  Migesty  confidently  be* 
lieves  that  the  temporary  oneck  which  com- 
merce and  manufactures  may  at  this  moment 
experience,  will,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine 
Providence,  neither  impair  the  great  sources 
of  our  wealth,  nor  inipede  the  growth  of  na- 
tional prosperity."  Yet,  while  the  attention 
of  all  classes  was  riveted  on  this  all-important 
subject,  the  only  measure  of  relief  which  was 
afforded  consisted  in  a  bill  which  allowed  the 
bonded  com  in  the  ports,  estunated  at  800,000 
quarters,  to  be  sola  in  the  country  without 
paying  the  duty  imposed  by  the  Com  Law, 
which,  after  encountering  considerable  oppo* 
sition  from  the  landed  interest,  passed  boUi 
Houses,  but  afforded  scarcely  any  ,  p^  jy^^ 
relief  to  the  country.  What  was  xt.  705, 700; 
wanted  was  not  foo<l,  but  money  to  Ann.  Reg. 
buy  food.«  ^^»  '• 

What  Government  should  have  done  at  this 
juncture  was  then  distinctly  point-  4, 

ed  out  by  some  of  the  ablest  and  Real  causes  of 
most  experienced  men  in  Parlia-  the  distresa, 
ment,  though  unhappily  without  «dluiremedy. 
any  effect  The  terrible  crisis  which  the  coim- 
try  had  just  gone  through  was  obviously  owing 
to  something  wrong  in  the  currency;  but  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  as  to  what 
that  error  was.  The  partisans  of  Administra- 
tion, and  the  whole  Whig  party,  were  unani- 
mous in  holding  that  the  mischiet  had  all  origin- 
ated in  the  extravagant  speculation  of  the  two 
last  years,  which  had  been  unduly  fostered  by 
the  perilous  and  excessive  issue  of  bank-notes 
by  toe  country  bankers,  gpreat  part  of  whom 
had  no  sufficient  capital  to  support  them ;  and 
the  only  remedy  they  could  devise  was  to  sup- 
press small  notes  altogether,  and  render  the 
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currency  not  only  in  all  its  parts  dependent  on 
the  retention  of  gold  and  suver,  but  below  £5 
to  eonsUt  etUirdtf  of  U.  The  friends  of  the 
country  bankers,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained 
that  nothing  could  be  imagined  so  perilous,  as 
at  this  time,  when  the  country  had  so  recently 
come  through  a  severe  monetary  crisis,  to  tam- 
per with  the  currency,  and,  in  endeavoring  to 
put  it  on  a  more  stable  footing,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  extinguish  it  altogether.  The  debates 
are  of  the  highest  interest,  for  they  relate  to 
one  of  the  most  momentous  and  decisive  changes 
recorded  in  English  history,  and  which  was  at- 
tended with  the  most  important  results ;  and 
they  are  extremely  curious  and  instructive,  as 
affording  an  example  of  the  ease  with  which  a 
powei-ful  party  can  succeed  in  deluding  the 
public  mind,  and  conductmg  a  nation,  amidst 
universal  applause,  to  the  very  measures  most 
destructive  to  its  prosperity,  and  in  the  end 
subversive  of  its  institutions. 

On  the  part  of  Government  it  was  argued  by 
5.  Lord  Liverpool,  the  Chancellor  of 
Argument  by  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Huskisson,  and 
rapMrt^fihe  ^^-  Canning:  "The  monetary  crisis 
buf  suppress-  'which  this  country  has  recently  un- 
ing  small  dereone  is  evidently  owing  to  the 
notes.  jnnJ  gpeculation  of  the  last  two 

years;  and  that  speculation  has  been  mainly 
fostered  by  the  vast  increase  in  the  issues  of 
country  bankers'  notes  which  took  place  during 
that  period  of  delusive  prosperity.  In  1822, 
before  the  mania  of  speculation  began,  the 
stamps  issued  for  country  bank-notes  were 
about  £4,200,000  annually  ;  in  1824,  when  the 
mania  set  in,  it  rose  to  £6,000,000 ;  and  in  1825, 
when  the  mania  was  at  its  height,  it  amount- 
ed to  no  less  than  £8,000,000  annually.  This 
was  the  amount  of  stamps  usually  issued  for 
new  notes :  the  amount  actually  in  circulation 
was  in  general  about  50  per  cent,  more  at  each 
period,  and  in  1825  amounted  to  £14,000,000. 
The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  also  in- 
'  creased  during  the  same  period,  but  in  a  much 
less  decree:  the  increase  in  that  quarter  was 
only  £3,00.),000 — from  £19,000,000,  in  round 
numbers,  to  £22,000,000.  The  great  increase 
in  the  currency,  therefore,  has  been  in  the  coun- 
try bankers'  notes;  and  they  are  chargeable 
with  all  the  disasters  which  have  ensued.  The 
only  way  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  evil  is 
to  lay  the  ax  to  the  root  of  the  cause  from 
whicn  it  sprung. 

''Such  a  measure  is  no  innovation ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  opposite  S3'stem 
Continued.  ^^^^^  i^  an  innovation.  In  1776  an 
Act  passed  prohibiting  the  issue  of 
bank-notes  for  a  limited  time;  and  in  1777 
another  passed,  which  permanently  prohibited 
t^e  issuing  of  notes  under  £5.  This  continued 
to  be  the  law  until  1797,  when,  amidst  the  neces- 
sities of  the  French  war,  the  suspension  of  cash 
payments  took  place  until  two  years  after  a 
general  peace,  and  it  became  necessary  to  le- 
galize and  reissue  small  notes,  as  the  gold  had 
all  been  withdrawn.  This  suspension  was  not 
founded  on  any  belief  that  the  small-note  sys- 
tem was  at  all  connected  with  the  prosperity 
of  agriculture,  commerce,  or  manufactures ;  on 
the  contrary,  all  parties  were  agreed  that  they 
should  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
no  one  contemplated  their  continued  circulation 


after  the  Bank  should  hare  resumed  cash  pay- 
ments. And  yet  during  the  whole  of  this  pe- 
riod, from  1777,  manumctures  had  flourished 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  small  notos. 

*'Thd  alarm  felt  on  this  subject,  if  founded  in 
reason  at  all,  must  be  grounded  on  the 
idea  that  the  circulation  will  be  di-  cowdmusiL 
minished  by  the  whole  amount  of  the 
notes  withdrawn ;  and,  doubtless,  if  that  were 
to  be  the  case,  a  very  serious  check  to  industry 
and  the  operations  of  commei^pe  might  be  an- 
ticipated. But  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  no 
such  danger  is  to  be  apprehended.  During  the 
three  years  ending  with  1822,  twenty-five  mill- 
ions of  gold  sovereigns  had  been  coined,  and 
of  tiiese  £7,200,000  were  shown  by  the  returns 
to  have  been  exported,  and  perhaps  £10,000,000 
in  all  had  left  the  country.  Of  these  £1,000,000 
had  returned  in  the  close  of  last  year;  so  that 
the  gold  circulation  might  fairly  be  taken  at 
£16,000,000.  The  country  bankers'  circulation, 
as  measured  by  the  stamps  issued  in  1825,  had 
been  £6,000,000  in  that  year;  and  supposing 
double  that  number  to  be  the  amount  ot  notes 
actually  in  circulation,  the  amount  will  be  only 
£12,000,000  —  considerably  within  the  gold 
which  has  been  coined  during  the  three  years 
succeeding  1819.  The  present  amount  of  coun- 
try bank-notes  in  circulation  does  not  probably 
exceed  £4,000,000 ;  while  the  bank-notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  in  the  end  of  1825,  had  risen 
to  £26,000,000.  It  is  chimerical,  therefore,  to 
apprehend  any  undue  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency from  the  suppression  of  small  notes ;  it 
is  only  exchanging  a  perilous  and  unstable  for 
a  firm  and  secure  circulation. 

"There  are  two  ways  of  effecting  this  with- 
drawal; and  the  only  question  reiu- 
ly  for  consideration  is,  which  of  the  conthnied. 
two  is  safest,  and  likely  to  occasion 
least  inconvenience  to  the  community.  The 
one  is,  by  enacting  that  no  more  small  notes 
should  be  stamped  after  a  certain  future  period ; 
the  other,  to  allow  those  already  in  circulation 
to  run  a  certain  course  till  a  fixed  period,  and 
prohibiting  any  new  ones  to  be  created.  Gov- 
ernment, after  mature  deliberation,  have  de- 
termined upon  the  last  of  these  methods.  No 
new  notes  are  to  be  henceforth  allowed  to  be 
stamped ;  those  already  in  circulation  are  to  be 
allowed  to  circulate  for  three  3'ear8,  but  no 
longer.  In  consei^uence  of  certain  differences 
between  the  banking  systems  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  particularly  the  latter,  it  is  not  pro- 
posed, in  the  mean  time,  to  extend  the  Act  to- 
either  of  these  countries ;  though  it  is  difficult 
to  see  any  good  reason,  on  principle,  on  which 
such  a  difference  is  to  be  long  continued. 

"By  cautiously  and  gradually,  in  this  man- 
ner, withdrawing  the  small  notes  from 
circulation,  one  inestimable  blessing  continued 
will  be  attained — the  poor  will  in  a 
great  measure  be  saved  from  the  pressure  and 
ruin  consequent  on  a  monetary  crisis.  Who 
are  the  persons  among  whom,  in  the  first  place, 
these  small  notes  circulate  ?  The  poorer  classes 
of  the  community — ^those  to  whom  the  posses- 
sion of  a  one-pound  note  is  comparative  riches. 
And  when,  from  the  scanty  earnings  of  hard 
labor  and  persevering  economy,  they  have 
amassed  three  or  four  pounds,  how  can  they 
now  lay  it  by  but  in  that  kind  of  money  t    We 
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have  been  told,  and  told  truly,  that  in  many 
districts  these  notea  constitute  the  whole  circu- 
lating medium.  In  what,  therefore,  must  the 
poor  man  put  his  trust  but  in  that  ^aper;  and 
if  it  fails  nim,  what  becomes  of  his  savings? 
The  necessary  consequence  of  such  a  state  of 
tilings  is,  that  when  an  alarm  begins,  when  he 
hears  of  failures,  the  poor  man  rushes  forward 
to  the  bank  to  get  nis  notes  exchanged  for 
specie,  and  the  bank,  overwhelmed  with  de- 
mands, is  obliged  to  stop  payment  He  follows 
the  torrent,  he  increases  the  difficulty,  he  adds 
to  the  distrust ;  and  to  the  universality  of  these 
feelings  may  be  traced  a  ^reat  portion  of  the 
late  disastrous  events.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  power  of  issuing  these  notes  is  the 
chief  source  at  once  of  the  insecurity  of  coun- 
try bankers,  and  of  the  wide-spread  miseiy 
which  their  failure  occasions  among  the  poor. 
The  resumption  of  cash  payments  in  1819  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  Legislature ;  but 
the  work  was  incompletely  done,  as  long  as 
small  notes  were  allowed  to  remain  in  circula- 
tion. Now  is  the  time  to  carry  it  fully  out, 
and  avoid  all  the  dangers  we  have  encountered, 
by  establishing  the  currency  upon  a  safe  and 
lasting  foundation. 

"Tul  small  notes  are  suppressed,  this  most 
desirable  result  never  can  take  place. 
CoDUmied.  Experience  has  proved  that,  howev- 
er plausible  in  tneory  that  paripcutu 
circulation  of  notes  and  specie  may  be  mutually 
exchangeable,  in  practice  it  can  not  exist  The 
one  inevitably  destroys  the  other.  People  all 
prefer  notes  to  coin;  for  what  reason  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say,  but  the  fact  undoubtedly  is  so.  If 
crown  notes  and  half-crown  notes  were  issued, 
crowns  and  half-crowns  would  disappear ;  and 
if  one-pound  notes  are  to  be  allowed  to  continue 
to  circulate,  sovereigns  will  speedily  become  a 
rarity.  There  never  was  a  gold  circulation  in 
general  use  in  the  country,  except  in  Lanca- 
shire, where  no  country  notes  existed;  and 
when,  in  1822  and  1828,  the  Bank  of  England 
was  most  anxious  to  supply  the  country  with 
gold,  the  sovereigns  sent  aown  by  one  coach 
returned  by  another.  Great  sacrifices  had  al- 
ready been  made  to  effect  the  introduction  of 
even  a  partial  metallic  currency  in  the  country, 
and  these  sacrifices  had  been  made  in  vain.  A 
large  supply  of  gold  had  been  obtained  at  a 
great  expense,  and  it  was  got  only  that  we 
might  see  it  depart,  and  be  compelled  to  pur- 
chase it  again  at  a  double  expense.  The  cur- 
rency of  the  country  can  never  be  placed  on  a 
solid  basis  unless  country  banks  are  prohibited 
from  issuing  notes,  except  such  as  are  of  a  con- 
siderably higher  denomination  than  the  current 
coin,  so  as  to  save  it  entirely  from  the  competi- 
tion of  the  paper  currency. 

"The  pnneiple  of  the  measure,  therefore, 
can  be  resisted  only  by  those  who 
Concluded  '"^'"tain  that  the  pecuniary  interests 
will  be  best  secured  by  proscribing  a 
metallic  currency.  Its  necessary  effect  will  be 
to  give  solidity  to  the  banks  themselves,  b^- 
compelling  them  to  maintain  a  portion  of  their 
circulation  in  gold  instead  of  worthless  paper, 
and  thus  avoid  those  ruinous  runs  which  have 
proved  fatal  to  so  many  of  the  most  respectable 
establishments.  It  will  prevent  the  wide-spread 
misery  which  such  failures  now  induce,  for  the 
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savings  of  the  working  classes  will  be  laid  by 
in  specie ;  and  as  it  wul  form  the  chief  medium 
of  circulation,  the  greatest  panic  can  not  pro- 
duce a  run.  Let  the  Bank  of  England  retain 
in  its  coffers  as  much  gold  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  ordinary  circulation  of  the  country,  for 
the  exigencies  of  Government,  and  to  enable  it 
to  adjust  an  unfavorable  state  of  foreign  ex- 
changes. Let  every  country  bank  be  governed 
by  the  same  rules,  and  compelled  to  keep  an 
amount  of  gold  proportionea  to  its  operations ; 
and  this  will  not  only  give  them  security, 
but  occasion  a  sensitiveness  to  occurrences 
likely  to  cause  a  .pressure  on  the  country 
banks,  which  will  tend  to  the  secu-  ,  „  .  t.  . 
rity  of  the  whole  kingdom.  The  is-  iv?nb,  174, 
sues  will  be  kept  within  due  bounds,  218;  An!  Reg. 
and  the  gold  will  be  kept  within  the  1^26,  9, 11, 
kingdom."^  "'  '*• 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  by  Mr. 
Baring,  Mr.  Heygate,  and  Mr.  Gur-  -^ 
ney,  all  great  mercantile  men — "The  Argnnient 
proposed  measure  is  alike  inadeouate  agsinst  the 
to  meet  the  evils  complained  of,  and  propowsd 
ill  suited  to  the  present  state  of  the  "*""'"•• 
country.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  embarrass- 
ment now  BO  generally  felt  by  all  classes!  Is 
it  not  the  sudden  contraction  of  the  currency, 
and  consequent  destruction  of  credit  at  the  close 
of  last  year?  And  what  remedy  does  Govern- 
ment propose  for  the  evil  t  To  contract  it  still 
more.  Taking  the  currency  at  £20,000,000, 
and  the  chasm  produced  by  the  recent  fail- 
ures in  it  at  £3,500,000,  the  proposed  measure 
will  produce  a  fuilher  chasm  to  the  extent  of 
£7,000,000,  with  which  it  will  be  impossible  to 
carry  on  the  commerce  of  the  country.  The 
postponement  of  the  suppression  of  small  notes 
for  three  years  is  no  alleviation,  but  rather  an 
aggravation  of  the  evil,  for  it  is  the  nature  of 
the  human  mind  to  exaggerate  impending  evils : 
nothing  is  so  bad  in  reality  as  it  appears  in 
prospect  The  country  bankers,  having  the 
suppression  of  small  notes  hanging  over  their 
heads,  must,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  contract 
their  issues,  and  this  can  only  be  ^ne  by  re- 
fusing accommodation  to  their  customers,  and 
calling  up  such  advances  as  they  have  already ' 
made.  This  will  of  necessity  stop  industry  in 
numberless  channels.  This  stoppage  is  what  is 
now  going  on,  and  the  proposed  measure  will 
seriously  tend  to  aggravate  it.  The  extent  to  ^ 
which  tnis  evil  is  spreading  no  man  living  can 
estimate,  and  it  will  probably  lead  to  conse> 
quenoes  which  none  can  contemplate  without 
horror.  How  is  the  gap  which  is  to  be  made 
in  the  circulation  to  be  filled  up  ?  and  if  it  is 
not  supplied,  how  is  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
try to  be  supported  \  As  a  measure  of  present 
relief  the  proposed  measure  is  unwise  and  in- 
appropriate ;  as  a  measure  of  prospective  secu- 
rity it  will  be  nugatory. 

"The  country  bankers,  of  whose  improvi- 
dence and  mad  speculation  so  much 
is  said,  are  in  truth  the  only  persons  continued 
who  have  not  speculated,  and  who 
have  exerted  all  their  influence  to  arrest  the 
spirit  of  speculation  among  their  customers.  A 
prudent  regard  for  their  own  safety  forced  this 
course  of  conduct  upon  them.  "Where  did  th^ 
extravagant  speculation  which  has  been  at- 
tended with  such  ruinous  consequences  origin* 
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atef  In  Manehester  and  Liverpool,  a  district 
in  which,  as  well  as  all  Lancashire,  no  small 
notes  at  all  were  in  circalation.  Where  did  it 
next  spread,  and  assume  its  most  danfferoos  as- 
pect? In  the  Stock  Ebcchange  of  London,  a  icity 
m  which,  and  for  sixty-five  miles  around,  no 
bankers'  notes  can  be  issued.  In  1720,  the  only 
year  in  which  wild  speculations  at  all  simiUur 
to  those  of  the  last  year  prevailed,  there  were 
no  country  banks  or  bankers'  notes;  and  in 
1797,  when  the  run  took  place  upon  the  banks, 
which  rendered  the  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments a  matter  of  necessity,  there  were  not 
only  no  country  small  notes,  but  no  Bank  of 
England  small  notes  in  circulation.  It  was  the 
failure  of  the  seven  cyeat  bankers  in  London, 
in  whose  hands  the  bills  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred country  bankers  had  been  placed,  which 
occasioned  the  ^eater  part  of  the  country  fail- 
ures; and  had  it  not  been  for  the  solidity  of 
the  country  bankers,  the  catastrophe  would 
have  been  ar  greater  than  it  actually  was.  So 
far  from  the  country  bankers  having  begun  the 
mischief,  and  their  notes  having  been  the  means 
of  spreading  it,  it  was  the  merchants  and  capi- 
talists of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  London, 
without  small  note^  who  began  it,  and  the 
small  notes  of  the  country  bankers  were  only 
brought  in  at  the  close  of  the  day  to  arrest  its 
devastation. 
"  The  embarrassments  which  have  been  expe- 
rienced are  always  ascribed  to  over- 
CoJiuoed.  trading;  but  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  injustice  in  this  imputation.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  fluctuations  in  the  currency,  which  no  pru- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  mercantile  classes  could 
avert,  and  no  wisdom  foresee.  In  1828  and 
1824,  the  Bank  had  accumulated  a  very  great 
treasure,  amounting  at  one  time  to  £14,000,000, 
in  their  coffers;  and  their  circulation  was  pro- 
portionally extended,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  led  to  a  proportionate  increase  of  the 
country  bankers'  issues,  which  always  increase 
with  tnose  of  the  Bank  of  England.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  quantity  of  money  thus  thrown 
into  the  market,  interest  fell  to  4  and  8^  per 
cent;  and  of  course,  as  it  could  be  got  on 
such  easy  terms,  speculations  of  all  sorts  were 
proportionally  extended.  This  ere  long  led 
to  a  run,  as  such  a  state  of  things  must  al- 
ways in  the  end  do,  on  the  Bank  for  gold  to 
carry  on  the  immense  undertakings  thus  set  on 
foot,  great  part  of  which  were  in  distant  coun- 
tries, and  could  be  conducted  with  nothing 
else ;  and  then  the  Bank,  in  its  own  defense, 
was  compelled  suddenly  and  violently  to  con- 
tract its  issues.  The  banks  were  compelled  to 
do  so,  for  the  first  duty  of  the  directors  is  to 
look  after  their  own  interests;  but  still  the 
consequences  were  the  same.  The  London 
bankers,  hard  pressed  themselves,  called  upon 
their  correspondents  in  the  country,  who  again 
called  upon  their  customers^  ana  soon  every 
creditor  came  to  take  his  debtor  by  the  throat 
Then  came  the  panic,  which  in  such  circum- 
stances was  inevitable,  and  the  Bank  was  too 
much  fettered  by  its  engagements  with  and  ad- 
,  vances  to  Government  to  be  able  to  afford  the 
public  any  relief.  That  is  the  simple  account 
of  the  whole  catastrophe,  and  what  had  the 
country  bankers  to  do  with  inducing  it!    So 


far  from  their  having  had  any  share  in  bring- 
ing it  about)  they  were  its  first  victtras ;  and 
the  real  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  monetary 
operations  of  the  metroi>olis,  where  their  notes 
did  not  circulate,  and  with  which  they  had  no 
concern  whatever. 

"  The  distress  which  the  crisis  produced,  and 
which  was  much  more  serious  tnan 
Government  seemed  to  be  aware,  will  concfided. 
be  increased  rather  than  diminished 
by  the  proposed  change.  The  very  exertions 
of  the  country  bankers  to  prepare  for  the  in- 
tended change  had  already  most  fearfuUy  aug- 
mented the  general  distress.  They  were  in- 
deed preparing;  but  they  were  preparing  by 
screwii^,  almost  to  destruction,  every  farmer, 
manufacturer,  or  other  customer  in  the  coun- 
try, from  whom  they  could  get  their  money. 
W  as  this  the  way  to  relieve  a  country  alreaay 
suffering  under  a  shortening  of  creoit  and  a 
want  of  money?  Unless  Parliament  allowed 
them  more  time  to  meet  the  new  order  of 
things,  utter  ruin  to  all  the  small  shop-keepers, 
manufacturers,  and  farmers  in  the  country  must 
ensue.  The  question  is  not,  what  is  theoretical- 
ly best,  but  what,  in  the  circumstances,  is  most 
expedient? — ^and  the  general  distress  which  per- 
vades the  country  districts  is  the  first  thing  to 
which,  in  discussing  questions  of  this  nature. 
Parliament  is  bound  to  attend.  The  present 
measure  can  be  productive  of  nothing  but  evil. 
What  is  really  reouired,  and  would  relieve  the 
distress,  is  to  establish  joint-stock  \banks  on  such 
principles  as  to  induce  persons  of  capital  to  en- 
ter into  them,  to  introduce  silver  as  a  standard 
of  currency  as  well  as  gold,  and  to  relieve  the 
Bank  of  England  from  those  ineum-  ^  ^^ 
brances  connected  with  Government  xrTiflf*^ 
which  at  present  render  it  impossible  290 ;  Ann. 
for  it  to  come  forward  on  a  crisis  to  R^- 1806, 
relieve  the  public  distress."'  "»  *** 

Ministers  carried  their  measure  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  Mr.  Baring's  .. 
amendment,  that  "'it  is  not  expedi-  Thebiu'woir- 
ent,  in  the  present  disturbed  state  of  ried  by  a  large 
public  ana  private  credit,  to  enter  J22*h£^2« 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  bank-  ^*^  H«»«- 
ing  system  of  the  country,"  having  been  lost 
by  a  majority  of  193,  the  numbers  l^ing  232  to 
89.  In  the  Ilouse  of  Lords  the  preponderance 
was  equally  great,  the  numbers  being  so  deci- 
sive that  the  matter  was  not  pressed  to  a  divi- 
sion. The  prohibition  to  issue  £2  and  £1  notes 
was  at  the  same  time  extended  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  by  a  majority  of  66  to  7 — ^in  the  face 
of  a  protest  by  Mr.  Gurney,  that  "  if  Govern- 
ment destroyed  all  the  country  bankers'  notes, 
and  at  the  same  time  stopped  the  issue  of  small 
notes  by  the  Bank  of  England,  they  would 
leave  the  coutitry  in  a  state  of  destitution,  of 
which  they  eouldform  no  adequate  conceptiotL" 
This  observation  produced  no  sort  of  impres- 
sion, and  it  passed  into  a  law  that  stamps  for 
£2  and  £1  notes  should  no  longer  be  issued 
either  to  the  Bank  of  England  or  country  banks, 
and  that,  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  from 
March,  1826 — that  is,  in  March,  1829,  apari.Deb. 
— their  circulation  should  be  pro-  xt.  SM, 
hibited  altogether  in  England.*            ^'• 

Mr.  Canning  said,  upon  this  question  bein^ 
brought  to  a  vote,  that  "he  hoped  the  decision 
of  it  would  be  regarded  as  decisive  of  the  prin- 
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ciple,  and  determine  it  vorever.'*    It  did  so: 
yj^  and  it  may  be  added  that  it  detebm- 

Vaac  Import-  I^'ED  also  forever  the  vate  of  the 
anceofthis  bbihsq  empire.  Thenceforward  a 
dedaion.  ieries  of  causes  and  effects  set  in, 

-which  no  human  power  was  afterward  able  to 
arrest;  and  which,  in  their  ultimate  effects, 
changed  the  governine  party  in  the  British 
IslandiB,  induced  Cathofio  emancipation,  and  an 
entire  alteration  of  our  ecclesiastical  policy, 
orertumed  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  em- 
pire, and  established  a  new  one,  resting  on  an 
entirely  different  basis,  and  directed  by  entirely 
different  men,  in  its  stead.  It  brought  about 
NeffTO  Emancipation,  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn 
ana  Navigation  Laws,  Free  Trade,  and  an  en- 
tire alteration  in  our  foreign  alliances,  and 
policy,  and  system  of  government;  domestic, 
foreign,  and  colonial.  The  Act  of  1826,  justly 
regarded  as  the  complement  of  that  of  1819  in 
regard  to  monetary  measures,  and  which  ren- 
dered our  entire  circulation  and  mercantile 
credit  dependent  on  the  retention  of  gold,  the 
very  thing  which  the  dailj^-extendine  opera- 
tions of  commerce  rendered  it  impossible  at  all 
times  to  retain,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  turningr 
point  in  our  whole  history,  domestic,  social, 
and  foreign ;  and  without  a  steady  observation 
of  it,  and  appreciation  of  its  effects,  all  attempts 
to  explain,  or  even  understand,  the  subsequent 
changes  which  occurred  in  the  British  empire 
will  be  nugatory. 
To  understand  how  this  came  to  pass,  and 
^g  how  such  mighty  effects  flowed 

Way  in  which  from  a  change  at  first  sight  so 
the  rhongcfl  it  trivial  as  the  suppression  of  small 

{"^"^^fX"!!  notes,  and  the  substitution  of  sov- 
broughtabout  •         •      ^i.   •  '^   •         i 

ereigns  m  their  room,  it  is  only 

necessary  to  reflect  on  the  universal  influence 

which,  in  an  industrious  and  highly-civilized 

community'  such  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  the 

price  of  commodities — that  is,  the  remuneration 

earned  by  industry — has   on   the  well-being, 

and  through  it  on  the  feelings,  opinions,  and 

desires  of  all  classes,  and  then  on  the  immediate 

and  decisive  influence  which  the  expansion  or 


contraction  of  the  currency  has  on  these  prices 
and  that  remuneration.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  political  discontent,  or  an  earnest 
desire  for  cuange,  either  social  or  religious,  is 
ever  excited  among  the  people  of  this  country 
by  mere  fickleness  of  disposition,  or  the  arts  of 
demagogues,  how  skillful  in  their  vocation  so- 
ever they  may  be.  That  is  sometimes  the  case 
among  a  people  ardent  and  chang^eable,  like 
the  French,  who  have  been  long  excited  by  the 
changes  of  revolution,  and  among  whom  large 
parties  have  come  to  look  for  advancement  by 
its  success.  But  in  a  peaceable  industrious 
community  like  that  of  Great  Britain,  intent 
on  individual  well-being  and  social  ameliora- 
tion, it  is  in  gefiercU  suffering  that  the  founda- 
tion must  be  laid  for  the  general  desire  for 
political  change.  Demagogues,  when  the  feel- 
ing is  once  excited  by  this  means,  often  inflame 
it,  and  determine  the  direction  which  it  is  to 
take,  but  they  can  not  call  the  passion  into 
being.  All  the  popularity  of  the  cry  for  cheap 
bread,  and  all  the  talents  of  Mr.  CoMen,  would 
have  failed  in  bringing  about  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws^  had  not  five  bad  seasons  in  succes- 
sion brought  the  reality  and  evils  of  dear  bread 
home  to  every  family;  and  all  attempts  to 
pacify  Ireland  while  the  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  were  unremunerating,  were  as  fruitless 
as  all  attempts  to  disturb  it  have  been  since 
the  great  emigration,  and  the  opening  of  the 
huge  banks  of  issue,  by  Providence,  in  Califor- 
nia and  Australia,  have  secured  an  adequate 
return  for  rural  labor  in  the  Emerald  Isle. 

To  be  convinced  of  the  decisive  effect  which 
the  destruction  of  small  notes,  jg 

and  entire  founding  of  the  cur-  Way  in  which 
rency  on  gold,  has  had  on  the  prices  aflfect  this 
future  destinies  of  Great  Brit-  J^chanie.^"'^" 
ain,  we  have  only  to  cast  our 
eyes  on  the  table  below,*  which  shows  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  these  changes  on  the  prices  of 
commodities,  and  the  speedy  result  of  their  de- 
cline or  rise  in  imlucing  or  preventing  politi- 
cal change.  Three  years  of  suffering  and  gener- 
al misery  followed  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 


*  Amovht  op  Paper  in  Circulation,  the  Exports,  Imposts,  Revenue,  Price  of  Wheat  and  Cotton, 

WITH    THE   GREAT  POLITICAL   CHANQES   IN   GREaT  BRITAIN  IN  EVERT  TEAR    FROM   1818  tO  1839,  BOTH   IN- 
CLUSIVE. 


Ymn. 

Bank  of  En. 
gland  NotM. 

Coantry 
Bank.: 

Total. 

Com.  Pap«r  diiu 
eoantfld  at  Bank. 

euLl  Value". 

^^v^r^ 

EOTMIM. 

Price  of 
Wh»t  per 
Quarter. 

Price  of 
Cutton 
per  lb. 

1818 

£ 
26,202,150 

£ 
20,507,000 

£ 

46,709,150 

£ 

5,113,748 

£ 
46,112,800 

£ 

36,885,182 

£ 

53,747,795 

».    d. 

80    8 

«.  d. 

1  11 

Bank 

Restriction  Act  pas.sed  July  7,  1619. 

lbl9  1  85,252,600 
li^W  1  24,299,340 
1821     20,295,500 
lb*22  1  17,464,790 

15,701,328 
10.576,245 
8,256,160 
8,416,430 

40,953,928 
3-1,875,785 
28,551,480 
25,881,220 

6,321,402 
4,672,123 
2,772,587 
3,622,151 

34,881,727 
36,126,322 
36.333,102 
36,650,039 

30,776,810 
32,438,650 
30,792,760 
30,500,094 

52,648,847 
54,282,958 
55,834,192 
55,663,650 

06    3 
54    6 

49    0 
38  11 

1     3 

1    3 

0    8^ 

0  Hi 

SmaU  Not 

es  prolonged  ft 
5,684,693 
6,255,:i43 
7,691.464 

ir  10  years,  July  7,  1822. 

18^23 
1824 
1825 

19,231,840 
20,132,120 
19,398,840 

9,920,074 
12,831,352 
14,960,108 

29,151,314 
32,963,472 
39,379,008 

36,375,342 
38,422,312 
38,670,851 

35,798,707 
37,552.935 
44,137,482 

57,672,999 
59,368,403 
57,273,869 

53    0 
64    3 
63    0 

0  11 

0  lU 

1  0 

Small  not( 

»  limited  to  3  years,  Fcbrut 

iry  26,  1626. 

1826    21,563,560  i    8,656,101     30,219,661 
1^27    22,747,600      0,985,300    32,732,900 
1828    21,357,510  I  10,121,476     31,478,986 

7,369,749 
3,389,725 
3,322,754 

31,536,724 
36,660,376 
36,4ai,328 

37,6b6.113 
44.887,774 
45,028,805 

54,894,989 
54,932,518 
55,187,142 

55    8       0  m 
50    2       0    Bi 
71     8       0    8i 

Catholic  emancipation  passed  A 

Lpril  13,  1827.— Small  notes 

extinguished  February  26 

1829. 

1629 
1830 
1831 
1S32 

19,547,380 
21,464,700 
18.538,630 

18,542,000 

8,130,137 
7,841,396 
7,914,216 
8,221,805 

27,877,517 
29,306,096 
26,452,846 
26,763,895 

4,589,370 
3,654,071 
5,848,478 
3,247,169 

35,522,627 
37,927,561 
36,859,738 
36,133,098 

4.1,981.317 
46,245,241 
49,713,889 

44,586,741 

50,786,682 
50,056,616 
46,424.440 

46,988.755 

71    8 
55    4 

64  10 

58    3 

0    8 
0  10 
0    0 
0  10 

, 

F 

reform  Bill  paa 

sed  July.  183 

2. 

-Porter,  third  edition,  p.  475,  359,  360,  356.    Tooke  On  Prices,  vol.  U.  p.  3S0,  383,  387,  389. 
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meoU  by  the  bill  of  1819,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  suppressing  small  notes  in  1823,  then 
announced.  This  absolutely  foreed  Govern- 
ment to  alter  the  law,  and  prolong  small  notes 
for  ten  years  longer;  and  three  years'  un- 
bounded prosperity,  good  prices,  and  general 
contentment  followed  the  change.  The  unfor- 
tunate dependence  of  our  currency  on  gold  by 
the  bill  of  1819,  coupled  with  the  entire  ab- 
straction of  that  ^la  to  carry  on  our  South 
American  speculations,  brought  on  the  terrible 
monetary  crisis  of  1825;  and  it  was  ixnme- 
diately  succeeded  by  the  stoppage  of  the  issue 
of  stamps  for  small  notes,  and  their  announced 
suppression  in  three  years.  Three  yeare  of  low 

Snces  and  misery  followed,  which,  driving  to 
esperation  an  agricultural  country  in  which 
they  operated  most  powerfully,  produced  such 
an  outcry  as  forced  Catholic  emancipation  on 
a  reluctant  Government  The  entire  suppres- 
sion of  small  notes  took  effect  in  1829,  and 
three  years  of  still  lower  prices  and  increased 
misery  followed,  which  induced  eeneral  discon- 
tent and  political  agitation,  and  ended  in  the 
Reform  Bill,  the  passing  of  which  was  a  virtual 
revolution,  and  occasioned  a  total  change  in 
our  entire  policy,  foreign  and  domestic.  So 
close  and  invariable  is  this  connection,  and  so 
uniformly  do  the  same  effects  follow  from  the 
same  causes,  that  we  have  only  to  look  at  the 
state  of  the  money  market  in  London,  the  rate 
of  discount  fixed  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
the  number  of  notes  in  circulation,  for  any  con- 
siderable time  during  the  last  half  century,  to 
be  able  to  predict  with  unerring  certainty  the 
tone  of  general  feeling,  the  amount  of  general 
suffering  or  happiness,  and  the  degree  of  polit- 
ical change,  which  is  immediately  to  follow. 
The  persons  who  debated  the  suppression  of 
small  notes  in  1826,  able  and  well 
Error  in  tbo  informed  as  they  were  on  both 
debates  in  sides,  took  a  very  partial  view  of 
P"'iainenton  this  great  question;  and  subse- 
ikUq'ueSi^.  <1"«"^  *"<!  dear-bought  experience 
has  enabled  us  to  discover  where- 
in their  error  consisted.  They  argued  it  on 
the  one  side  as  if  the  sole  point  for  considera- 
tion was,  how  the  currency  could  be  rendered 
secure,  and  the  holdere  of  it  be  saved  from 
those  terrible  failures  which  had  recently  spread 
such  universal  consternation ;  on  the  other,  as 
if  the  chief  danger  to  be  apprehended  was  the 
shortening  or  cutting  off  of  credit  to  persons 
engaged  in  commerce  or  agriculture,  and  the 
Kuspciibion  of  industry  which  might  ensue  in 
consequence.  What  was  alleged  on  both  sides 
^vas  in  part  the  truth,  but  on  neither  was  it 
the  whole  truth.  Neither  party  seemed  to  be 
aware  of  other  effects  resulting  from  the  meas- 
ure under  discussion,  which  subsequent  expe- 
rience has  nevertheless  completely  brought  to 
light,  and  which  have  caused  the  paramount 
importance  of  the  decision  now  taken,  as  bear- 
ing on  future  times. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  consideration  that 
21,  small  notes,  from  their  adaptation 

Vital  points  to  small,  and  therefore  the  great 
hlS^Sdi*^  **"  ^"'^  °^  transactions,  are  the  ones 
both  aides.  -^i,ich  can  chiefly  be  relied  on  as 
likely  to  remain  in  circulation;  and  upon  the 
jilenty  or  scarcity  of  them,  with  the  public,  the 
<'U8c  or  tig'htness  of  the  money  market  is  main- 


ly dependent  Every  banker  knows  this;  if 
any  private  person  doubts  it,  let  hinn  reflect 
wlietner  he  most  frequentl}'  has  several  £5 
notes^  or  an  equal  amount  in  sovereigns  or  £1 
notes,  in  his  pocket  The  second  is^  that  the 
plenty  or  scarcity  of  these  notes,  or  of  sover- 
eigns, in  circulation,  determines  not  merely  the 
amount  of  credit  which  persons  engaged  in 
either  commercial  or  agricultural  speciuations 
are  to  receive  at  the  time,  but  also  the  price  of 
the  articUa  in  which  they  deal  for  a  couple  of 
years,  and  consequently  whether  their  business 
IS  to  be  a  gainful  or  a  losing  one  for  &  long 
period.  Invariably  it  will  be  found  that  a 
contraction  of  the  currency  is  followed,  not 
only  by  a  great  and  most  distressing  diminu- 
tion of  accommodation,  and  destruction  of  cred- 
it to  persons  engaged  in  business^  at  the  mo- 
ment It  takes  place,  bnt  by  a  lasting  redaction 
of  prices,  often  continuing  for  years  together, 
ana  which  occasions  the  destruction  of  a  lai^e 
proportion  of  these  persons.  The  third  is,  that 
a  currency,  consisting,  below  £5,  entirely  of 
ffold  and  silver,  is  liable  to  be  entirely  with- 
drawn at  times  by  the  necessities  of  war  or 
the  chanjyres  of  commerce ;  and,  consequently, 
if  there  is  no  other  currency  equally  adapted 
to  ordinary  operations  to  supply  its  place,  en- 
tire ruin  to  credit  and  industry  may  at  any 
time  be  induced,  without  the  possibility  of  hu- 
man wisdom  or  foresight  guarding  against  it 
A  campai^  on  the  Rhine  or  the  IHrnobe,  three 
weeks'  ram  in  Great  Britain  during  August,  a 
potato  rot  in  Ireland,  a  great  demand  for  gold 
m  America,  may  at  any  time  bring  ruin  upon 
the  whole  industry  of  the  country,  when  most 
wisely  conducted,  and  in  the  most  prosperous 
state,  and  sap  the  very  foundations  of  our  na- 
tional existence,  by  driving  some  hundred  thou- 
sands of  our  most  industrious  and  valuable  citi- 
zens annually,  for  a  course  of  years,  into  exile. 
This  is  exactly  what  happened  in  1847,  and 
from  the  effects  of  which  the  nation  is  still 
(1854)  suffering  in  the  annual  decline  of  its 
population ;  and  the  same  effects  may  be  con- 
tidently  expected  to  return  from  the  same  cause, 
as  long  OS  the  ordinar}'  circulation  of  the  coun- 
try is  rested  entirely  on  a  metallic  haaia. 

*What  the  Legislature  should  have  done  In 
1 826  on  this  all-iraiM>rtant  question  ^ 

is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  had  Whatstaoold 
been  so  clearly  pointed  out  by  ex-  liave  been 
perience,  that  had  not  a  small  but  cSJ^j^ctI^  **"' 
influential  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity,  who,  from  their  wealth,  got  the  com- 
mand of  the  public  press,  been  interested  on 
the  other  side,  it  was  impossible  that  the  prop- 
er remedy  could  have  been  mistaken.  What 
brought  on  the  crisis  was  the  entire  depend- 
ence of  the  circulation  on  gold,  which  inflamed 
8T>eculation  as  much  in  1824  and  1825,  when 
tlie  precious  metals  were  plentiful,  credit  high, 
and  prices  of  every  thing  were  rising,  as  it 
starved  industr}'  and  ruined  credit  in  the  end 
of  1826,  when  twelve  millions  of  sovereigns 
were  drawn  away  to  South  America.  What 
rendered  it  so  eminently  disoAtrouS)  and  the 
ruin  it  induced  so  wide-spread,  was  the  great 
number  of  failures  among  the  country  bank- 
ers, and  the  destruction  of  industry  which  took 
place  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  all  cred- 
it from  their  customers.     Induced  by  the  ab- 
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etraction  of  tvelve  million  aoyereign^  it  was 
stopped  by  tho  issue  of  eight  million  addition- 
al Bank  of  England  notes,  when  the  Bank  had 
only  £1,000,000  in  specie  to  meet  notes  to  the 
amount  of  £25,000,0001  What  should  have 
been  done,  therefore,  was  to  guard  against  the 
ruinous  effects  of  an  exportation  of  the  sover- 
eigns, by  providinff  an  issue  of  notes  to  the 
amount  of  the  gold  withdrawn,  not  converti- 
ble into  specie,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  dis- 
appear, and  to  have  averted  the  worst  effect 
of  the  country  bankers'  failures,  by  issuing 
small  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Englana,  to  the 
amount  required  by  the  country,  or  compel- 
ling the  country  bankers  to  deposit  Govern- 
ment securities  with  the  Bank  of  England  to 
the  full  amount  of  the  notes  they  issued.  In- 
stead of  this^  they  continued  the  entire  depend- 
ence of  the  currency  on  gold,  and  suppressed 
small  notes  in  England  idtogether-^r-the  very 
measures  best  calcmated  to  insure  a  recurrence 
of  the  disasters  of  which  the  nation  had  so  re- 
cently experienced  the  bitterness. 
How  strongly  wedded  soever  the  Govern- 
„  ment   and   great   majority   of  the 

Measures  of  House  of  Commons  were  to  the 
relief  pra»-  cheapening  system,  and  however 
g»«*  ^y  resolute  to  face  all  imsj^nable  dan- 
overument.  ^^^^  j^^  order  to  carry  it  out  by  en- 
hancing, by  every  possible  means,  the  value  of 
money,  the  necessities  of  the  country  drove  them 
into  some  measures  of  an  opposite  tendency, 
and  which  in  a  considerable  degree  relieved  the 
general  suffering.  The  first  of  these  was  a  bill 
allowing  private  bankers  to  have  an  unlimited 
number  of  partners,  instead  of  six,  to  which 
they  were  by  law  restricted — a  just  and  wise 
measure,  and  which  the  jealousy  and  influence 
of  the  Bank  of  England  alone  had  prevented 
being  earlier  adopted.  The  second  was  an  Act 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  branches  of 
the  Bank  of  England  in  the  country  towns — a 
wise  measure  also,  and  which  tended  to  intro- 
duce in  a  wider  degree  the  circulation  of  small 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  during  the  three 
years  they  were  allowed  to  remain  in  circula- 
tion. Finally,  upon  the  most  urgent  petitions 
from  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  all 
the  other  manufacturing  towns,  setting  forth 
the  necessity  of  some  assistance  from  Govern- 
ment, Ministers  agreed  to  guarantee  advances 
by  the  Bank  on  goods  and  other  securities,  to 
the  extent  of  three  millions.  This  was  deemed 
a  better  mode  of  proceeding  than  issuing  ex- 
chequer bills  themselves,  to  which  they  were 
strongly  urged,  as  Government,  it  was  said,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  currency  or  the  bank- 
ing operations  of  individuals.  But  although 
that  principle  might  be  well  founded  in  a  gen- 
eral case,  it  assuredly  was  not  so  in  this,  when 
the  crisis  which  had  ensued  had  been  caused 
entirely  by  the  Government  itself  resting  the 
currency  entirely  on  a  metallic  basis,  and  then 
going  into  measures  connected  with 
\£i^\i^'  So"th  America  which  caused  that 
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basis  to  be  cut  away. 
The  bill  for  the  suppression  of  small  notes 
was  not  by  its  provisions  extended 
Bankln'c  ^  Scotland  or  Ireland,  in  both  of 
■ystem  In  which  countries  a  different  banking 
Scociand  system  had  long  prevailed,  subject  to 
and  Ireland,  none  of  the  objections  stated  against 


the  English  country  banks,  and  to  the  existence 
of  which  the  rapi<r  progress  both  countries  had* 
made  in  wealth  and  industry  of  late  years  was 
mainly  to  be  ascribed.  In  Scotland,  in  par- 
ticular, a  system  of  banking  had  been  in  exist- 
ence for  above  a  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
which,  combining  prudence  with  liberality,  was 
established  on  so  firm  a  footing  that  it  had  stood 
with  entire  success  the  storm  which  had  proved 
so  fatal  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  There 
were  thirt}'  banks  in  the  country,  nearly  all  of 
which  issued  notes  which  were  m  universal  cir- 
culation, and  had  entirely  superseded  ^old  in 
the  ordinary  transactions  of  business  with  all 
classes.  These  notes  amounted  in  general  to 
about  £3,600,000 ;  and  to  this  issue,  which  gave 
to  a  country  not  as  yet  possessing  it  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  realized  capital,  the  extraordinary 
progress  which  the  country  had  made  both  in 
agriculture  and  manufactures  was,  beyond  all 
question,  to  be  chiefly  ascribed.  Only  one  fail- 
ure had  occurred  in  the  memory  of  man,  and 
that  was  of  a  country  bank  doing  ^ 
little  business,  during  the  crash  of  igaS^^aeSi 
1825 ;  and  Scotland,  in  consequence,  3i :  Pari, 
t^ad  suffered  greatly  less  than  En-  l>«|>-  x*^- 
gland  at  that  disastrous  epoch.  >  ^^^'  ^*''- 

It  was  not  proposed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  ex- 
tinguish small  notes  in  Scotland,  but         ^ 
the  known  opinions  of  Government^  gj^  Waiter 
and  the  course  of  examination  by  the  Scott  pre- 
adherents  of  Administration  or  the  ^*"'«  '*• 
witnesseswhowere  questioned  on  tlie  J?  JSIiS^ 
subject  in  committees  of  both  Houses  notes  inScot- 
of  Parliament,  left  no  room  for  doubt  **°d  »nd  Ir«- 
that,  in  the  next  session  at  latest,  the  ^"^' 
law  would  be  made  the  same  in  both  ends  of 
the  island,  and  that  the  fate  of  Scotch  and  Irish 
notes  would  be  sealed.     In  this  extremity  was 
seen  what  can  be  effected  by  the  vigor  and  pa- 
triotism of  one  man.     As  soon  as  it  was  known 
in  Edinburgh  that  the  Scotch  notes  were  se- 
riously threatened,  there  appeared  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Weekly  Jouma/,  a  paper  conducted 


sagacity,  and  fearless  determination  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott.  Albeit,  closely  connected  both  by 
political  principle  and  private  friendship  with 
the  Administration,  that  great  man  did  not  hes- 
itate a  moment  to  break  off  from  them  on  this 
momentous  question,  and  to  sacrifice  both  a 
sense  of  past  obligations  and  the  hopes  of  future 
prefeiment  on  the  altar  of  patriotic  duty.  Uis 
efforts  were  crowned  with  entire  success.  Scot- 
land rose  as  one  man  at  the  voice  of  the 
mighty  enchanter ;  petitions  against  the  threat- 
ened change  crowded  in  from  all  sides  and  the 
most  influential  quarters.  Ireland  followed  in 
the  wake  of  its  more  enereetic  and  far-seeing 
rival ;  and  in  the  end  Ministers  gave  a  reluct- 
ant consent  The  decisive  words  were  at  length 
wrung  from  Mr.  Huskisson,"  Well,  let  them  keep 
their  rags,  since  they  will  have  them."  The 
rags  were  kept;  the  small-note  currency  was 
saved  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  from  destruction, 
and  has  ever  since  been  enjoyed  by  both  coun- 
tries ;  and  the  consequence  nas  been,  that,  ex- 
cepting in  so  far  as  they  have  been  affected  by 
tlie  monetary  crises  of  England,  or  have  been 
chastised  by  the  visitations  of  Providence,  both 
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conntries,  and  eBpecially  Scotland,  have  enjoyed 
a  career  of  unbroken  inauBtrial  prosperity.  K  ev- 
er, perhaps,  did  a  private  individual,  not  wield- 
ing the  powers  eitner  of  legislation  or  govern- 
ment, confer  so  great  a  blessing  on  his  country 
as  Sir  Walter  Scott  did  on  this  occasion ;  and 
it  called  forth  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  £x- 
j  ^  chequer  an  ironical  compliment  to 
1826,"96, 2§,  Scouand,  vailed  under  the  words  of 
Pari!  Deb.  *  eulogy,  which  showed  how  sorely 
?i m\  ^  ^^ ®»  ^^«ir  defeat  had  been  felt  by  Govem- 
"*^-  ment.»» 

"The  miserable"  says  Miss  Martideau,  "are 
„  always  restless :  hunger  roams  from 

Commence-  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  P^^"^  tosses  on  the 
mem  of  the  bed  it  can  not  leave.  The  poor  of 
Emigration  Ireland  every  year,  and,  when  food 
qaestion.       ^^  ^^^^  ^^f  ^^  ^^^  ^^^iev  causes. 

the  ^ve  and  decen|i  poor  of  England  and  Scot- 
land also,  wander  away,  shippmg  themselves 
off  to  the  westward,  or  to  our. farthest  settle- 
ments in  the  East  The  subject  of  Emigration 
must  sooner  or  later  become  of  interest  and 
importance  to  every  civilized,  and  soonest  to 
.Martinean,  ^a. insular  tingdom.""  The  great 
Thirty  emigration  from  the  British  Islesi 

Years'  which   since   has  become   so    im- 

Peace,i.37i.  menge,  and  has  come  to  exercise  so 
important  an  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  this 
coiintr}'  and  of  the  world,  may  be  dated  from 
this  period:  as  the  notes  were  drawn  in,  the 
poor  began  to  go  out  The  number  of  annual 
emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
had  sunk  to  8000  during  the  prosperous  years 
of  1823  and  1824,  rose  rai^dly  after  the  mon- 
etary measures  of  1826,  until,  m  the  year  1882, 
when  the  Kcform  Bill  passed,  it  had  reached 
the  then  unprecedented  number  of  1 03,000. f 
This  emigration,  though  not  a  third  of  what  it 
has  been  for  some  years  past  at  this  time  (1854), 
was  more  than  five  times  what  it  had  ever  been 
before,  and  spoke  volumes  as  to  the  suffering 
felt  by  the  working  classes,  which  had  thus 
come  to  overbear  feelings  the  most  powerful, 


*  "  But,  sir,  I  conress  that  when  I  have  been  paasing 
in  review  all  the  signal  triumpha  which  Scotland  baa 
achieved  in  all  that  adorns,  and  ennobles,  and  benefits 
the  human  race;  when  I  have  recalled  the  grace,  the 
originality,  and  the  genius  of  her  poets,  the  eloquence, 
the  accuracy,  and  research  of  her  historians,  the  elaborate 
lucubrations,  and  the  pru(bund  discoveries  of  her  philoso- 
phers ;  when  I  have  watched  their  progress,  either  when 
they  traversed  the  delightful  regions  of  fancy,  or  pene- 
trated the  depth  and  recesses  of  histor}'  or  science,  I  never 
thouerht  of  includmg  among  her  worthies  the  members  of 
the  Excise  Board.  Our  present  measures,  dictated  alone 
by  the  necessity  of  judicious  retrenchment,  may  indeed  be 
represented  as  punishments  inflicted  on  an  innocent  and 
iinofleiidiiig  people,  and  the  wrath  of  Scotland  may  be  de- 
nounced against  their  author ;  but  as  long  as  I  am  armed 
with  the  consciousness  of  seeking  to  diminish  the  bur- 
dens, and  to  increase  the  happiness  of  the  people,  I  can 
loolc  without  terror  at  the  flashing  of  the  Highland  clay- 
more, though  evolved  fVom  its  scabbard  by  the  incantatioils 
of  the  fir«t  maj^ician  of  the  age." — Speech  of  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Kobinsok)^  Feb.  13,  1826 ; 
ParL  Dtb.,  vol.  siv.,  p.  1318,  1319. 

t  Emigrants  from  the  irNiTSD  Kimodom  fbom  18S0 
TO  1833. 


I«JO 18,984 

IC-JI 13,194 

ItZl 12,349 

K::3 8.660 

ir:i 8,210 

ie-5 14,601 

Ib2G 20,900 


1827 28,003 

leOS 26,092 

IV:^ 31,198 

1630 56.907 

1F31 88,100 

1C32 103,140 

1833 62,084 
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and  obliterate  attachments  the  most  profound. 
"The  restlessness  which  forces  upon  us  the 
question  of  emigration,**  says  Miss  Martineau, 
"is  of  course  greatest  in  seasons  of  adversity; 
and  in  the  adversity  of  the  year  1826  it  was 
fierce  enough  to  originate  what  may 
prove  to  be  an  important  period  in  ]  37^*^**°' 
our  national  history."* 

How  little  inclined  eoever  Government  at 
this  time  were  to  give  any  public  en- 
coura^ement  to  emigration,  and  how-  ^pp^nt. 
ever  mibued  with  the  popular  doc-  meot  or  t 
trine  that  improvidence  must  be  left  eonunitte 
to  its  own  punishment^  and  misery,  JJJ^™*™' 
like  other  things,  find  its  own  level, 
the  cry  of  distress  which  arose  from  all  parts 
of  the  empire  in  the  spring  of  1826  was  so  pierc- 
ing tliat  they  were  compelled  to  make  a  shov 
at  least  of  doing  somethine  on  the  subject 
Nothing  more  was  attempted  than  to  appoint 
a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  expcMiieo- 
cy  of  encouraging  emigration  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  1828,  during  the  severe  distress 
produced  by  the  Bill  of  1819  contracting  the 
currency,  a  committee  had  been  appointed,  and 
an  experimental  grant  of  £50,000  voted  for  the 
removal  of  emigrants  to  Canada;  and  Mr.  ^il- 
mot  Horton,  one  of  the  under-secretanes  for  the 
colonieS)  who  now  moved  for  a  fresh  committee, 
reported  that  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight pe^ 
sons  had  availed  themselves  of  the  Uorernment 
offer,  who  had  been  settled  in  Canada  at  an 
average  expense  of  iE22  a  head.  Several  emi- 
nent political  economists,  howeyer,  and  in  par- 
ticular Mr.  M'CuUoch,  had  given  strong  opin- 
ions before  the  former  Committee  against  any 
Government  grant  on  the  subject — a  doctrine 
which  met  with  the  cordial  approbation  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  was  re-echoed  by 
many  whose  intelligence  and  princi-  apaii.Deb. 

Sles  might  have  led  them  to  a  very  xir.  1363, 
ifferent  conclusion.*  ^^• 

In  moving  for  this  committee,  Mr.  Wilmot 
Horton,  whose  efforts  on  this  subject  ^ 
are  deserving  of  the  very  highest  Debate  on 
praise,  observed :  "  I  do  not  pretend  thesubjectin 
to  say  whether  Mr.  M*Culloch's  doc-  c^SSZ^ 
trine  is  right  or  wrong;  but  at  all 
events^  the  very  first  principle  of  emigration  is, 
that  the  persons  sent  out  should  be  assisted  by 
the  mother  country  for  a  certain  time,  until 
they  receive  such  an  impetus  as  will  enable 
them  to  go  forward  themselves.  Kor  can  the 
assistance  thus  afforded  be  considered  as  so 
much  lost  or  thrown  away,  for  the  mother 
country  will  share  its  eventual  advantages*  and 
the  capital  thus  employed,  though  trausferreil 
to  another  place,  still  remains  within  the  em- 
pire. The  question  of  emigration  mixes  itself 
up  with  our  whole  colonial  system:  both  pa^ 
ties  are  benefited;  and  by  increasing  emigra- 
tion we  shall  be  increasing  the  a^regate  profits 
of  the  empire.  Is  the  system  of  our  ancestors 
to  be  departed  from  or  not?  Is  a  measure 
which  seems  calculated  to  convert  a  riotous 
peasantry  into  a  class  of  industrious  yeomen 
and  farmers  not  deserving  of  consideration  at 
this  present  time,  when  we  are  devising  im- 
provements in  our  criminal  code,  and  endeav- 
orinff  to  lessen  crime?"  "Give  the  poor  man 
£20,^'  said  Mr.  Hume  in  reply,  "and  he  will 
establish  himself  as  well  in  Ireland  as  any  where 
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else.  Mr.  M'Culloch  said  that  sending  out  one 
hundred  thousand  persons  would  be  no  more 
tban  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean.  Five  hun- 
dred thousand  mieht  have  some  effect^  provided 
reproduction  could  be  prevented ;  for  otherwise, 
in  two  or  three  yean  we  should  have  the  same 
•  Part.  Deb.  number  aeain.**  The  committee  was 
xiv  1303,  agreed  to  m  a  very  thin  House,  which 
13M  narrowly  escaped  being  counted  out  * 

From  such  small  begtoninge  did  the  great 

„  question  of  emigration  take  its  rise, 

Reflections  vhich  has  now  assumed  such  colos- 
on  Uiia  sab-  sal  proportions!  What  would  the 
ject.  snd  its  members  who  now  slipped  away  to 
Tart  import-  dinner,  or  their  clubs,  the  moment 
the  subject  was  mentioned,  have 
said  if  they  could  nave  foreseen  that  in  less 
tban  thirty  ^ears  this  was  to  become  the  ques- 
tion of  questions  to  the  British  empire  and  the 
whole  globe;  that  three  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  emigrants  were  for  a  course  of  years 
together  to  leave  the  shores  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  five  hundred  thousand  annu- 
ally those  of  Europe ;  that  our  exports  to  our 
colonies  were  to  rise  to  thirty  millions  annually, 
and  to  one — that  of  Australia,  not  yet  number- 
ing Ave  hundred  thousand  inhabitants — ^rcach 
tiie  enormous  and  almost  incredible  amount  of 
£14,600,000,  while  it  yielded  to  the  local  gov- 
ernment a  revenue  of  £3,600,000  a  year  I*  In 
this  overlooked  and  neg.ected  question  was  to 
be  found  the  remedy,  and  the  only  remedy,  for 
the  manifold  ills  of  Irelar  l-  -a  source  of  daily 
increasing  strength  to  the  British  empire,  and 
the  great  means  by  which  the  ends  of  Provi- 
dence, for  the  dispersion  of  mankind  and  the 
civilization  of  the  world,  were  to  be  carried 
into  effect 
A  signal  error,  accompanied  by  the  most  dis- 

30  ostrous  consequences,  long  prevailed 
rrerailing  on  this  subject.  Tliis  was  Uie  opin- 
erroraon  ion,  which  was  all  but  universal  at 
the  subject,  ^j^^^^  period,  and  is  only  now  begin- 
ning to  be  abandoned,  that  the  migration  of 
the  poor  should  be  left  to  their  own  resources, 
and  that  any  attempt  to  give  An  impetus  to  it 
by  the  assistance  of  Government  was  unwise, 
and  might  come  to  be  pernicious.  There  never 
was  a  more  erroneous  opinion.  Admitting  that 
the  strength  of  a  State  is  at  all  tiroes  to  be 
measured  by  ito  numbers,  coupled  mih  their 
well'beinfff  what  is  to  be  said  to  the  condition 
of  a  country  which  is  overrun  with  paupers, 
who  can  not  by  possibility  find  a  subsistence, 
and  must^  in  one  way  or  other,  fall  as  a  burden 
on  the  more  prosperous  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity ?  Emigration,  when  they  have  it  in  their 
power,  is,  in  such  circumstances,  their  only  re- 
source ;  and  if  it  is  left  to  the  unaided  efforts 
of  the  working  classes,  what  is  to  be  expected 
but  that  the  better  conditioned  of  these  classes 
will  go  off,  and  leave  the  destitute  and  paupers 
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behind?  Thus  the  holders  of  small  capital, 
whether  in  town  or  country,  the  little  farmers, 
the  small  shop-keepers,  the  workmen  who  have 
amassed  ten  or  fifteen  pounds — ^in  other  words^ 
the  employers  of  laboiv— disappear,  and  none 
are  left  but  the  rich,  who  will  not^  and  the 
poor,  who  can  not^  emigrate.  No  state  of  thinss 
can  be  imagined  more  calamitous ;  and  it  only 
becomes  the  more  so  when  measures  are  in  prog- 
ress through  the  Legislature  calculated  to  &- 
minish  the  price  of  commodities,  and  coDse- 
quently  lessen  the  remuneration  of  industry, 
and  passions  afloat  among  the  people  which 
lead  them  to  long  passionately  lor  a  general, 
and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  unattainable  felicity. 

The  common  sophism,  that  it  is  useless  to 
send  the  poor  abroad,  because  their 
place  will  soon  be  supplied  by  others  conttanad. 
from  the  impulse  ffiven  to  population 
at  home,  admits  of  a  short  and  decisive  answer. 
It  takes  a  week  to  send  a  poor  man  abroad :  it 
takes  twenty  years  to  supply  his  place.  In  the 
interval  between  the  two,  the  supply  of  the 
labor  market  is  lessened,  and  the  pressure  on 
the  working  classes  diminished.  Even,  there- 
fore, if  every  one  sent  abroad  caused  the  pro- 
duction of  one  at  home  who  would  not  otner- 
wise  have  come  into  the  world,  there  is  a  ereat 
gain:  the  supply  is  kept  twenty  years  behind 
the  demand  occasionea  by  the  removal  But 
the  truth  is,  that  the  emi^tion  of  the  poor,  so 
far  from  occasioning  their  reproduction,  has  a 
tendency  to  check  it  It  is  among  the  utterly 
destitute  that  the  principle  of  population  al- 
ways acts  with  most  force,  because  they  are 
wholly  uninfluenced  by  the  reason  and  artifi- 
cial wants  which  in  more  comfortable  circum- 
stances restrain  it  This  has  now  been  decis- 
ively demonstrated.  Since  the  great  emigra- 
tion from  Ireland  began,  in  1847,  the  popula- 
tion, so  far  from  having  increased,  has  declined 
above  2,000,000:  the  cottars  have  got  better 
clothes,  better  beds,  more  oomfor^  higher 
wages,  but  not  more  children. 

The  prosperous  state  of  the  country  during 
the  preceding  year  enabled  the  Chan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  take  credit  •pimuoM 
for  the  large  amount  of  taxes,  amount- 
ing to  £8,146,000,  taken  off  in  that  year,  mak- 
ing, with  those  of  the  three  Dreceding  years, 
above  eleven  millions  taken  on  since  1822,  and 
£27,622,000  since  1815.*  He  observed  with 
pride  that,  notwithstanding  this  great  reduc- 
tion of  taxation,  nearly  £28,000,000  of  debt  had 
been  paid  off  in  the  last  three  years,  funded 
and  unfunded,  being  at  the  rate  of  £7,500,000 
a  year,  and  that  the  annual  charge  of  the  debt 
during  the  same  period  had  been  diminished 
by  no  less  than  £1,339,000.  Such  were  the 
financial  resources  of  the  country  during  the 


*  Viz. : 

Ymn.  lt«p«»l«d  Sams. 

18::2 £3.335,000 

1S23 3,280,000 

1^21 1,727,000 

1825 3,146,000 

i;il,42t»,lKK) 
D9hk  paid  off  •!»«•  18M. 

Funded  Debt i:i8,401,000 

Tlnftinded _  4,577,000 

Paid  off  in  three  year^ i;-2tl.u:t>,000 

Armual  charge  Ics.-c ric.d  bv XI, 339,000 

-Ann.  Reg.  ISCfi,  71,  72;  and  Pari.  Deb.,  xiv.  131 M3M. 
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three  yean  that  small  notee  had  been  in  cireu- 
lation,  and  the  nation  had  ODJoyed  the  advant- 
age of  a  carrency  adequate  to  its  necessities, 
and  capable  of  sustaining  prices.  Bat  the  de- 
plorable state  of  commerce  and  mannfactares 
m  the  beginning  of  1826  rendered  it  impossible 
in  that  year  to  mlike  any  redaction  of  taxation. 
<;n  the  contrary,  he  anticipated  a  diminntion 
J  Pari  Deb  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  £1,800,000  in  the  ez- 
xiv.  1315,  '  cise  alone,  and  could  only  hold  ont 
132S;  Ann.  the  hope  of  a  surplus  of  £714,000, 
f^l^'^*  being  not  a  tenth  of  that  of  the 
preceding  year.* 

Hie  year  1826  witnessed  the  first  serions  dis- 
33  cussion  which  had  occurred  since 

Motion  ftr  the  they  were  established  in  1814,  for 
raped  of  the  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
ConiLawik  This  question,  which  became  so 
momentous  in  after  years,  had  never  been  moot- 
ed for  a  long  period — for  this  obvious  reason, 
that  the  contraction  of  tiie  currency  had  low- 
ered prices  of  agricultural  produce  so  much 
that  it  was  thought  they  could  not  well  be 
lower,  and  more  distress  prevailed  among  those 
engaged  in  its  production  than  amon^  those 
who  depended  on  the  various  branches  of 
manufacturing  industry.  Now,  however,  the 
case  was  in  some  measure  altered.  Distress 
had  spread  to  all  classes  alike,  and,  if  not  more 
acutely  felt,  was  at  least  more  loudly  com- 
plained of  in  the  manufacturing  than  in  the 
agricultural  districts.  The  operatives,  suffering 
under  a  tpreat  and  sadden  fall  of  wa^e^  vehe- 
mentiy  oemanded  a  corresponding  diminution 
in  the  price  of  their  subsistence.  Government, 
anticipating  such  a  demand,  had  in  the  close  of 
tiie  precedmff  year  sent  a  very  intelligent  ^n- 
tleman,  Mr.  Jacob,  on  a  mission  to  the  vanous 
harbors  in  the  north  of  Europe,  to  ascertain 
the  price  of  various  kinds  of  groin,  and  at  what 
rates  they  could  be  brought  to  this  country. 
He  brought  back  a  great  deal  of  valuable  in- 
formation, which  was  embodied  in  a  Report 
that  was  printed  and  laid  before  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  From  thence  it  appeared  that 
the  price  of  wheat  in  some  parts  of  the  north 
of  Germany  was  14«.,  and  m  some  as  low  as 
10s.  aquarter;  and  that,inoludinj^  every  charge, 
it  could  be  brought  to  any  British  harbor  at 
from  20«.  to  26s.  These  pnces,  compared  with 
56a  to  60«.,  which  wheat  Dore  at  the  same  time 
in  England,  made  a  prodigious  impression,  the 
more  so,  as  the  wages  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  had  fallen  during  the  last  three  months 
from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  and  great  num- 
bers of  persons  of  both  sexes  were  out  of  em- 
ployment altogether.  The  opinion  consequent- 
ly became  general,  and  was  eagerly  spread  by 
the  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  that  all  the 
public  distresses  were  owing  to  tne  Com  Laws, 
and  would  be  effectually,  and  forever,  cured 
by  their  repeal.  The  time  was  deemed,  in  con- 
sequence, favorable  for  bringing  forward  the 
question,  and  a  motion  was  made 
IwS'i/^SS  ^°  ^^^  subject,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
'    *     '  mons,  by  Mr.  Whitmore.* 

On  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  the  repeal,  it 

34^  was  argued  by  Mr.  Whitmore,  Mr. 

Argnmont  fbr    Phillips,   and  Sir  Thomas  Leth- 

2lS^*^     bridge:   ''The   present   moment, 

•guneral  election,  may  poesibly  be  an  iuconven- 
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lent  one  for  the  discussion  of  this  great  qoes- 
tion ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  country  an 
so  pressing,  the^  general  distress  is  so  ove^ 
whelming,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  deUy  the  dis- 
cussion of  it  for  a  single  hour.  After  GoTern- 
ment  has  sipplied  the  principles  of  free  trade  to 
every  other  oranch  of  industry,  it  beoomea  in- 
disi>ensable  to  apply  it  also  to  that  which  his 
for  its  object  the  providing  subsistence  for  the 
workman  -,  for  what  can  be  so  unjust  as  to  pay 
him  his  wages  at  the  reduced  rate  produced  hy 
free  trade,  and  compel  him  to  buy  rood  for  him- 
self and  his  family  at  the  high  rate  prodQced 
by  a  monopoly  in  the  raising  of  grain?  The 
British  manu&cturer  can  never  enter  nnpro- 
tected  into  competition  with  his  Continental  ri- 
vals, while  the  chief  means  of  his  suhsistenee 
are  kept  up  at  an  artificial  rate,  far  ahove  their 
cost  in  any  other  country  of  Eurone.  If  reci- 
procity of  trade  is  to  be  establishea  at  all,  it  is 
evident  that  we  ought  to  select  those  articles 
for  its  operation  in  which  foreign  countries  had 
the  greatest  interest  Now,  to  all  the  countries 
from  which  ^^rain  is  to  be  obtained,  nothing  is 
of  so  much  importance  as  the  exportation  of 
com,  and  yet  our  system  of  Com  Laws  had  ac- 
tually been  diminishing  in  those  countries  the 
production  of  that  with  which  alone  they  can 
purchase  our  manufactures.  In  consequence  of 
our  prohibitory  system,  the  price  of  wheat  in 
some  parts  of  Germany  is  only  14a.  the  quarter, 
in  some  only  10c  The  result  is  a  diminished 
production  of  grain  on  their  part,  and  a  dimin- 
ished ability,  in  consequence,  to  purchase  our 
manufactures.  This  appears  from  Mr.  Jacob's 
report,  who  states  that  the  exportation  from 
Dantzic  and  Memel,  which  from  1801  to  IS05 
had  been  549,865  quarters,  sunk,  in  the  years 
from  1821  to  1826,  to  83,000  quarters,  and  a 
similar  (Sailing  off  had  every  where  taken  place. 
If  home  grain  was  so  low  as  66c  to  60a.,  100  wed 
never  fear  a  areater  impKnrtatwn  than  400,000 
ouartera;  and  with  sucn  an  averacrc  price  the 
English  agriculturists  ought  not  only  to  be  sat- 
isfied, but  to  regard  themselves  as  the  most  en- 
viable class  of  the  community. 

"  It  is  this  free  trade  whicn  Adam  Smith  has 
so  beautifully  described,  as  exhibit- 
ing  the  harmonious  operation  of  the  cootiniied. 
commercial  system;  by  means  of 
which  the  private  interests  of  individuals,  the 
more  they  are  exercised,  conduce  the  more  to 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  communitv.  Bat 
the  Cora  Laws  tend  alike  to  depress  the  gen- 
eral interest,  and  to  ruin  the  individual  trade. 
Between  1817  and  1822  the  fall  of  prices  was 
from  94&  to  43a.  a  quarter — a  fall  ^uite  suffi- 
cient to  ruin  all  engaged,  whether  m  its  pro- 
duction or  its  purchose.*  In  consequence  of 
that  depression,  both  the  agriculturist  and  the 
corn-dealer  were  constant  losers.  Com  in 
bond  can  now  be  purchased  at  from  20*.  to  SOt., 


*  Vii. :  181T 94».        I ISOO 65*.  lOrf. 

1618 8.3*.  8rf.    IH21 54*.  3d. 

1819 73*.  Qd.  1 1833 43*.  3(2. 

—Pari.  Deb.,  xt.  335. 

It  never  occurred  to  Mr.  Whitmore  that  ibe  BiB  tiCm 
had  any  thing  10  do  with  this  f^reat  Ihll.  or  that  of  ^^^ 
restoring  pricea,  which  in  the  throe  following  yean  ttood 
thus: 

1883 58*. 

1824 64*.3i 

16£5 63*. 

— TooKE  fhi  Pneet,  11.  3dO. 
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while  that  in  the  market  brings  60«.  or  60«. 
It  is  evident,  from  these  prices^  that  no  man  in 
his  senses  will  engage  in  the  corn-trade  under 
its  present  restrictioDft;  and  if  the  capital  now 
engaged  in  that  traffic  is  either  destroyed  or 
diverted  into  other  channels,  what  resource 
will  remain  to  the  country  in  those  seasons  of 
periodical  scarcity  which  must  always,  in  this 
climate,  be  looked  for  f  As  matters  now  stand, 
a  single  bad  season  might  bring  us,  without 
the  possibility  of  relief,  to  the  very  borders  of 
fiunine. 

«*The  extremely  small  quantity  of  foreign 
wheat  imported  —  only  12,677,000 
Coiudttded.  <l^ftrtew  in  twenty  years,  or  about 
600,000  quarters  a  year — proves  how 
little  danger  there  is  to  apprehend  any  inordi- 
nate supply  from  foreign  countries.*  The  im- 
portation, it  is  to  be  recollected,  has  been  thus 
small,  though  the  average  price  of  corn  during 
the  period  was  84s.  6d,  and  though  until  1815 
there  was,  in  reality,  no  obstruction  to  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  erain.  It  may  safely  be 
concluded,  therefore,  Uiat,  with  prices  from  55& 
to  60«.,  the  importation  of  wheat  will  never 
exceed  400,000  quarters.  Mr.  Jacob  has  stated 
that  a  duty  of  10  or  12  per  cent  would  stop 
the  importation  of  wheat  altogether,  even 
though  the  price  were  from  60«.  to  64jl  The 
cost  of  bringing  a  quarter  of  wheat  from  Po- 
land to  this  country  is  19«.,  which  of  itself  fully 
compensates  the  difference  of  prices  in  labor, 
and  affords  an  ample  protection  to  the  British 
agriculturist  On  lihe  other  hand,  if  they 
persisted  in  their  present  course  for  some  time 
longer,  it  requirea  no  great  penetration  to  see 
that,  on  the  first  succession  of  bad 
x^  aSi  Sm]  seasons,  we  shall  be  involved  in  the 
*      *  most  frightful  calamities.**^ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended,  in  a 
37,  most  able  speech  by  Sir  Francis 
Answer  by  Burdett,  who  took  an  unexpected 
B 'r^"*^*  part  on  this  question :  "  I  shall  vote 
Burdett.  j.^^.  ^^^  motion  to  go  into  inquiry, 
but  from  very  different  motives  from  those  from 
which  it  is  brought  forward.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  particular  interests  of  the  land-holder 
and  the  seneral  interest  of  the  country  are  the 
same,  and  that  they  do  not  consist  in  that  which 
the  motion  contemplates.  The  welfare  of  so- 
ciety is  best  promoted,  not  by  employing  a  ^eat 
namber  of  nands  to  prodace  a  comparatively 
small  surplus  for  the  use  of  the  other  classes  of 
society,  but  by  creating  a  large  surplus  by  the 
skillful  and  well-directed  labor  of  a  few.  The 
great  and  striking  proof  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  is  comprised  in  the  fact,  that,  with 


*  Wheat  Imported  into  Great  Dritain  frok  Foa- 
EioN  Ports. 


Tean.  Qurten. 

1800 1,aC3,771 

1801 1,424.241 

1603 438.144 

1603 812,458 

1S04 89I,0«8 

1805 836.747 

1806 207,879 

1607 859,835 

1S08 41.592 

1809 387,863 

1810 1,439.615 

Id  oil 

Average  

Average  price 

^Parl.  JHb.  xv.  329. 


Yean.  QnaTtora. 

1811 188.563 

1812 129.867 

1813 341.846 

1814 626,745 

1815 194,931 

1616 210,860 

1817 1,030,829 

1818 1,586,030 

1819 471,607 

1820 591,731 


.  12,577,029  quarters. 
598,906 
84«.  6d. 


the  small  number  of  hands  employed  in  agri- 
culture, not  exceeding  a  third  of  the  whole, 
they  raise  enough  to  maintain  themselves  and 
all  the  rest  in  prosperity  and  abundance ;  for 
such,  notwithstanding  partial  and  passing  visit- 
ations, is  the  general  condition  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  The  result  of  the  labors  of  the 
agriculturist  exhibits  a  spectacle  not  equaled 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  that  a  third 
of  the  inhabitants  raise  food  for  double  their 
own  numbers  besides  themselves — a  state  of 
things  quite  unexampled,  and  which  is  the  real 
cause  of  our  acknowledged  superiority  in  com* 
merce  and  manufactures,  as  well  as  in  the  power 
of  capital,  over  any  other  nation. 

•*  Look  at  France.  Four-fifths  of  the  entire 
population,  which  amounts  in  all  to 
thirty  millions,  is  emploved  in  agri-  comiiiued. 
culture,  and  the  remainder  in  manu- 
factures and  other  pursuits.  It  may  be  judged 
from  this  circumstance  in  what  a  wretched  state 
the  agriculture  of  that  country  must  be,  and 
how  inferior  to  that  of  this  country.  The  in- 
finite subdivision  of  landed  property,  and  the 
consequent  poverty  of  the  cultivators,  is  the 
cause  of  this  state  of  things  in  both  interests; 
for  how  can  the  manufacturers  be  prosperous 
if  their  customers  in  the  country  are  in  a  state 
of  destitution,  or  the  cultivators  be  afllnent  if 
they  have  not  a  ready  market  in  towns  for  their 
produce!  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that 
there  is,  and  ever  must  be,  only  one  interest 
between  the  manufacturers  and  the  farmers,  for 
they  mutually  depend  on  each  other  for  the  dis- 
posal of  their  produce.  The  only  reason  why 
England  has  so  large  a  body  of  manufacturers, 
the  only  reason  why  she  is  able  to  support 
them,  is  that  her  agriculturists  produce,  with 
so  little  labor,  comparatively  speaking,  so  much 
more  than  is  needed  for  their  own  consumption. 
The  more  the  agriculturist's  labor  produces,  the 
more  he  has  to  sell  to  the  manufacturer ;  the 
less  exertion  the  manufacturer  has  to  lay  out 
upon  his  commodity,  the  more  the  agriculturist 
receives  in  exchange. 

'*  It  is  said,  on  the  other  side, '  Give  the  manu- 
facturer cheap  bread,  and  he  will 
give  you  cheap -commodities ;'  but  con^nued. 
those  who  reason  thus  do  not  con- 
sider that  the  words  *  cheap'  and  *  dear*  are  rel- 
ative terms,  and,  applied  in  either  way,  be- 
come convertible,  lo  say  that  manufactures 
are  dear,  is  to  say  that  corn  is  cheap,  and  tice 
ver^d.  Both  trades  might  flourish ;  the  great- 
er and  easier  production  of  both  was  an  ad- 
vantage to  both ;  but  that  the  produce  of  both 
should  be  dear  when  they  came  to  mutual  ex- 
change is  impossible.  Those  who  are  disposed 
to  endanger  the  safety  of  agricultural  property 
are  short-sighted  in  their  view,  of  their  own 
advantage,  since  they  stop  the  source  from 
which  their  own  chief  means  of  existence  are 
derived.  Without  the  agricultural  produce  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  manufacturer  to 
live ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  mer- 
chant, the  lawyer,  the  men  of  literature  and 
science,  wifd  are  the  ornament  of  society,  and 
all  other  classes.  It  is  of  no  consequence  to 
the  working  people  what  is  the  price  of  com, 
provided  their  wages  keep  the  same  level ;  and 
the  only  effect  of  the  low  price  of  com,  for 
which  the  manufacturers  so  strenuously  con- 
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tend,  will  be  low  profits  to  the  igricoliiml 
elBMei^  and  with  them  diminuhed  porchjMes 
from,  and  low  wages  to,  the  manutactoring. 

**  Already  the  truth  of  these  principles  has 
become  apparent.  From  Glasgow, 
CfJ^ii^B^  Manchester,  Bradford,  Paisley,  we 
hear  of  nothing  but  'stagnation  in 
trade,'  and  'heavy  low  prices;'  complaints 
which  come  with  a  very  bad  grace  from  those 
who  are  using  every  endeavor  to  bring  about 
'  a  heavy  low  price'  m  com.  The  price  of  com, 
as  of  every  other  article  of  commerce,  measured 
in  money,  depends^  on  an  average  of  years,  en- 
tirely on  the  plenty  or  the  scarcity  of  the  cur- 
rency; but  tne  real  value — that  is,  the  ex- 
changeable values,  aa  measured  by  other  com- 
modities^^ependB  upon  an  entirely  different 
thing,  viz.,  the  quantity  which  the  country 
had  of  surplus  produce.  The  manufacturers 
complain  oi  the  nigh  price  of  com ;  but  would 
the  tree  trade  in  grain,  for  which  they  contend, 
better  their  condition,  if  their  wa^es  fell  in  the 
same  proportion  f  If.free  trade  in  ffrain  is  to 
be  admitted,  there  must  be  free  trade  in  every 
thing  else ;  but  how  is  this  possible,  when  the 
half  of  our  public  income,  and  the  whole  funds 
for  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  national  debt» 
are  derived  from  duties  on  imported  articles  f 
And  if  such  duties  must  be  maintained — ^that 
is,  the  industry  employed  in  their  production 
be  protected — what  is  repealing  the  Com  Laws 
but  singling  out  one  great  interest  in  the  country 
for  destruction,  while  the  others  are  preserved 
» P  r!  ivb  ^^^  cherished  ?  The  Com  Laws  may 
XV "364,  ^«»  **°<i  probably  are,  an  evil;  but 
3C6 ;  Ann.  they  arise  necessarily  from  our  social 
Re/?.  ib26,  position:  repeal  all  miport  duties^  or 
none.  ^ 

Ministers  resisted  the  motion,  not  on  its  gen- 
41.  oral  merits,  but  on  the  inconven- 
DiTiffion  on  ience  of  ^oinff  into  such  a  general 
MdlUSrim  •  <l^^^^^^  mvolvingsuch  weighty  in- 
admissioa  tercsts,  at  an  advanced  period  of  the 
of  foreign  session,  and  on  the  eve  of  a  general 
P^^'  election.    The  motion  to  go  into  a 

committee  at  that  time  accordingly  was  lost  by 
a  very  large  majority,  the  numbers  being  215  to 
81.  The  Government,  however,  pledged  them- 
selves to  go  into  the  whole  question  early  next 
session ;.  and  as  the  distress  ofthe  manufacturing 
classes,  owing  to  the  sudden  contraction  of  the 
currency,  continued  without  mitigation,  and 
alarming  riots  had  taken  place  in  several  dis- 
tricts, particularly  Lancashire,  in  which  power- 
looms  to  a  great  extent  were  destroyed,  and 
which  were  not  Buppressed  without  loss  of  life, 
it  was  deemed  indispensable  to  adopt  some 
measures  calculated  to  afford  immediate  relie£ 
With  this  view  a  bill  was  introduced,  and  car- 
ried by  214  to  82,  allowing  wheat  to  the  extent 
of  600,000  quarters  to  be  introduced  at  a  duty 
of  10s.  a  quarter,  and  inferior  grains  at  lower 
duties;  and  another,  empowering  Government 
during  the  recess  to  admit  foreign  grain  dur- 
ing a  limited  tin\e  and  at  a  limited  duty,  was 
also,  as  a  temporary  measure,  though  with 
great  difficulty,  carried  through  both  Uouses. 
Surprise  was  expressed  by  many  members  that 
last  year,  when  the  price,  of  com  was  8a  a 
quarter  higher  than  at  present,  Ministers  ask- 
ed for  no  such  powers ;  bat  the  reason  was  ob- 
'•'J'^us  —  there  were  then  high  prices  and  no 


distreaa  The  monetary  crisis  and  eontraction 
of  the  currency  had  since  intervened, 
and  they  invariablj^  begat  the  cry  ]^'^' 
for  cheap  bread,  in  ignorance  of  the  m  ;  PuL 
fact  that^  if  got,  it  is  the  very  way  I>eb.  xt 
to  prolong  and  extend  the  suffer-  ^  ^ 
iiig.* 

Sia  Fbaxcib  Burbett,  who  spoke  so  ably  on, 
and  took  so  nnexpected  a  view  of  ^ 
this  question,  was  a  very  remark-  Chancteror 
able  man,  whose  character  deserves  Sir  Fraacit 
to  be  drawn,  not  only  from  the  prom-  B^"****- 
inent  part  which,  during  a  lonjg  parliamenUur 
career,  he  took  in  pubUc  affairs,  bat  from  hu 
being,  as  it  were,  the  type  of  a  class  of  men 
pecimar  to  England  at  that  period,  and  which 
since  has  become  well-nigh  extincU  Deseend- 
ed  from  an  ancient  family,  and  inheriting  a 
noble  estate,  he  was  a  favorable  example  of  the 
old  English  country  gentleman.  Pasaionst^ly 
fond  of  field  sports^  his  time  was  dirided  be- 
tween hunting  and  politics.  A  commanding 
figure,  a  ready  flow  of  language,  and  powerfiH 
elocution,  gave  him  that  power  over  his  audi- 
tory which  such  qualities  seldom  fail  to  con- 
fer; and  as  his  principles  were  extreme  on  the 
popular  side,  he  was  lor  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  idol  of  the  democratic  party.  His  ample 
estates  lay  in  Derbyshire;  but  h»  was  too  great 
a  favorite  with  the  populace  to  be  permitted 
to  come  in  quietly  for  a  county,  and  "En- 
eland's  pride  and  Westminster's  glory"  stood 
forward  as  the  champion  of  that  great  demo- 
cratic constituency  which  he  long  represented 
in  Parliament.  He  vehemently  opposed  the 
Castlereagh  administration,  and  contended  for 
Parliamentary  Reform,  Catholic  Emancipation, 
a  reduction  of  expenditure,  and  all  the  objects 
which  the  popular  party  at  that  time  had  at 
heart  But  he  was  far  from  being  the  slaTe  of 
the  republicans.  He  inherited  nom  his  Nor- 
man ancestors  all  their  independent  spirit,  and 
was  equally  inclined  to  resist  oppression  when 
it  appearea  in  the  encroachments  of  a  popular 
assembly  as  in  the  stretches  of  arbitrary  pow- 
er. His  long  lead  of  democratic  constituencies 
had  rendered  him  somewhat  fond  of  theatrical 
effect;  and  when  his  house  was  forced  open, 
under  the  Speaker's  warranty  in  1810,  for  a 
libel  on  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  was 
conducted  to  the  Tower,  he  was  found  quietly 
seated  in  his  library  hearing  his  son  translate 
Magna  Charta.  His  powers  of  eloquence  were 
of  the  very  highest  order;  second  to  none  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  days  of  Pitt  and 
Fox,  of  Brougham  and  Canning.  The  preced- 
ing skeleton  of  his  speech  proves  that  he  was 
capable  of  mastering  the  most  intricate  qnes- 
tions  of  political  economy.  His  extreme  politi- 
cal principles  kept  him  at  a  distance  from  pow- 
er auring  his  long  parliamentary  career,  bnt 
his  talente  were  always  respected,  his  capcity 
dreaded,  by  his  political  opponents ;  and  in  his 
later  years,  when  popular  principles  were  in 
the  ascendant^  he  gave  many  unequivocal 
proofs,  that,  though  willing  to  be  the  leader, 
he  would  not  condescend  to  be  the  slave  of  the 
people. 

Tlie  year  1826  was  lon^  remembered  in 
Great  Britain  from  the  excessive  drought  which 
every  where  prevailed,  and  the  extraordisa- 
ry  heat  with  which  it  was  accompanied.    The 
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dry  wetttiher  began  early  ia  June,  and  oon> 
tinned  almost  without  intermift- 
ExcoairiTo  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  October,  dui^ 
beat  and  ing  the  greater  part  of  which  time 
dnmght  or  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  was 
Gre^Britain  ^y^^^  gQO     j^  ^^  ^^  climate  of 

the  West  Indies,  without  its  moist- 
ure or  sea-breeze&  The  consequences  were 
remarkable  and  curious  in  the  extreme;  they 
cleariy  demonstrated  that  a  long  succession  of 
such  seasons  would  change  the  character,  and 
with  it  the  destinies  of  the  British  {>eople. 
Harvest  began  in  the  south  of  England  in  the 
beginning  of  July;  it  was  general  over  the 
whole  island  in  the  first  week  of  August*  The 
wheat  crops  did  not  suffer  materially  from  this 
long  drought.  It  was  not  likely  that  a  yegeta- 
ble  which  comes  to  perfection  under  the  sun  of 
Egypt  should  wither  under  his  rays,  however 
ardent;  in  Great  Britain.  But  the  oats  were  so 
deficient,  that  in  the  beginning  of  September 
they  were  ZOt,  the  <]uarter,  or  double  the  usual 
price.  The  deer  perished  of  thirst  in  the  parks, 
the  cattle  in  the  fields.  The  g^een  crops  failed 
entirely;  the  grass  was  every  where  burned 
up,  the  hay-harvest  was  almost  nothing;  and 
the  price  of  fodder,  and  all  kinds  of  food  for 
animals,  rose  to  such  a  decree  in  the  succeed- 
ing winter,  that  it  was  evident  that  a  succes- 
sion of  eudi  seasons  would  confine  the  use  of 
animal  food  to  the  most  wealthy  classes  of  the 
community.  Who  can  calculate  the  effect  of 
such  a  change  in  unbracing  the  nerves,  and 
lessening  the  courage  and  energy  of  the  great 
body  of  the  British  people  t  And  this  shows 
how  insensible  we  are  to  the  greatest  blessings 
of  our  social  and  physical  situation.  We  la- 
ment our  fogs  and  our  rains,  and  envy  the  blue 
skies  and  cloudless  sun  of  Italy,  forgetting  that 
it  is  these  fogs  and  rains,  and  the  mild  and  hu- 
mid winters  with  which  they  are  accompani- 
ed, which  have  provided  the  food  for  man  by 
which  his  physic^  and  mental  energies  are  de- 
veloped in  the  highest  degree,  and  that  but  for 
tbeni  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  instead  of  perform- 
ing its  destined  mission  to  "  replenish  tne  earth 
and  subdue  it,"  would  have  been  pining  in  hope- 
less subjection  to  the  Scythian,  like 
ISslT'iV?**'  ^®  ^yois  of  Hindostan,  or  the  Fel- 
'  '  '  labs  of  Egypt* 
The  parliamentary  session  terminated  on  the 
44^  Slst  May,  and  next  day  the  House 

Dinolution  of  of  Commons  was  dissolved  by  royal 
Parllcment,  proclamation.  The  elections  were 
eiccuoiw.  conducted  without  heat  or  animos- 
it}* :  the  measures  of  Government  had  become 
so  liberal  and  conciliatory  that  the  Opposition 
had  hardly  a  topic  left  whereon  to  acclaim. 
Even  the  Com  Laws,  the  last  strong-hold  of  the 
aristocracy,  had  been  partially  yielded  to  the 
demands  of  the  people,  and  this  concession  be- 
gat the  hope  or  still  farther  relaxation.  The 
Catholic  question  was  the  principal  topic  on 
the  hustings,  and  Mr.  Canning  and  the  Duke 
of  York  were  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the 
opposite  parties.  The  future  prime-minister 
and  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  divided 

*  The  Author  saw  a  field  of  wheat  eat  down  on  the 
bonks  of  the  Esk,  six  miles  to  the  sooth  of  Edinborgh,  on 
the  1 1  th  of  July.  This  is  AiUy  a  month  earlier  than  what 
is  reckoned  an  early  season,  and  about  the  season  of 
borvcst  in  Spain  ana  Italy. 


the  affections  of  the  thinking  and  religious  por- 
tion of  the  community,  and  each  of  the  two 
parties  had  a  worthy  leader  to  follow.  To 
neither  of  these  men  had  Providence  allotted  a 
long  span  of  existence ;  ere  two  years  had  ex- 
pired they  were  both  gathered  to  their  fathers. 
The  anti-Catholic  party,  however,  upon  the 
whole,  decidedly  gainea  by  the  elections.  Two 
candidates  in  Yorkshire  were  ejected  on  the 
fT ?  u  ^P^?«  the  Catholics.*  ,  ^„„  ^ 
Lord  John  Russell  was  defeated  m  1886,170,  ni; 
Huntingdonshire,  and  the  Bedford  Martineau,  i. 
interest  eenerally  appeared  to  be  *^»  *^^* 
waning,  from  the  vigor  of  the  Protestant  party. 
The  elections  in  Great  Britain,  however,  passed 
over  without  riots ;  and  they  were  memorable 
for  one  circumstance,  heretofore  unknown  in  En- 
gland, that  several  persons  going  to  them  were 
struck  down  on  the  road  by  coup  de  sUiel,  and 
that  it  was  often  impossible  to  get  water  for 
the  horses  engaged  in  transporting  them. 

In  Ireland,  the  elections  gave  token  of  a  more 
alarminff  spirit,  and  au^red  une- 
ouivocally  an  approaching  storm ;  ceneiSinter- 
for  the  pnestSk  for  the  first  time,  ttnnce  of  tho 
took  an  active  part  in  the  contests,  priests  in  the 
Mr.  Sheehan  said  to  them,  "Here  {£j|i.**^ 
are  the  natural  enemies  of  your 
country,  and  here  are  your  priests,  who  wait 
on  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  we,  your  friends 
alike  in  prosperity  or  woe — ^follow  us  or  them." 
Mr.  Shiei  afterward  said,  "The  whole  body  of 
the  peasantry  have  risen  up  in  a  tumultuous 
revolt  against  their  landlords.  I  avow  that 
this  extraordinary  political  phenomenon  is,  to 
a  great  extent,  tne  result  of  the  interposition 
of  the  clergy,  whose  influence  has  been  brought 
into  full  and  unrestrained  activity."  Several 
elections  in  Ireland  were  gained  to  the  Catho- 
lic cause  by  this  new  ana  powerful  religious 
co-operation,  but  not  so  many  as  were  lost  In 
England  from  tho  zeal  of  the  opposite  party. 
The  ereat  majority  in  the  two  islands  were  ar- 
rayed under  opposite  banners,  and  stood  in 
open  hostility  to  each  other — an  ominous  cir- 
cumstance, which  it  was  evident  Catholic  eman- 
cipation could  not  remove,  and  , 
which  augured  ill  for  the  peace  of  lea?  ni  ?74. 
the  empire  in  future  times.* 

The  next  session  of  Parliament  was  opened 
on  the  14th  November,  in  conse-  ^^ 

^uence  of  the  necessity  of  provid-  opening  of 
ing  an  immediate  remedy  to  the  the  new  Par- 
high  price  of  oats.  The  rise  in  "ament,  Nov. 
their  price  had  been  so  rapid,  in 
consequence  of  the  drought  of  the  summer, 
that  the  averages  taken  by  the  existing  law,  at 
the  prices  of  the  six  weeks  preceding,  would 
not  rise  soon  enough  to  let  in  the  requisite  sup- 
plies immediately  from  abroad,  and  partial 
famine  might  be  the  consequence.  Pariiament 
was  assembled  accordingly,  and  the  general 
distress  which  prevailed  formed  a  leading  feat- 
ure in  the  royal  speech.  "  I  have  deeply  sym- 
pathized," said  his  Majesty,  *'  with  the  suffer- 
ings which,  for  some  time  past^  have  been  so 
severely  felt  by  the  manufacturing  class,  and 
contemplated  with  satisfaction  the  exemplary 
patience  with  which  they  have  been  borne. 
The  depression  under  which  the  trade  and  man- 
ufactures of  the  country  have  been  laboring; 
has  abated  more  slowly  than  I  thought  my- 
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self  xrarranted  in  anticipaiinff ;  but  I  retain  a 
firm  expectation  that  this  abatement  vill  be 
progreaeiye,  and  that  the  time  is  not  &r  distant 
when,  under  the  blessing  of  Dirine  Providence, 
the  commerce  and  industry  of  the 
tcS^T?^  United  Kingdom  will  have  resumed 
1886.175,177.  ^j^^^  ^^^^^  activity."^ 

The  measure  proposed  by  Government  to 
^^  meet  the  existing  crisis  was  an  act 

Temporaryre-  of  Parliament  sanctioning  an  Order 
UzationorUifl  in  Council,  which  had  been  issued 
Cora  Laws,  ^j^  ^^  15th  September  preceding, 
authorizing  the  importation  of  foreign  grain,  at 
a  duty  of  2«.  a  quarter,  till  the  ISth  February, 
when  the  next  averages  might  be  struck.  This 
measure,  being  founded  in  obvious  necessity, 
the  price  of  oats  having  risen  to  80«.  a  quarter, 
met  with  general  concurrenee — the  agricultural 
party  only  protesting  that  their  acquiescence 
m  it  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  any  abandon- 
ment of  their  general  principles,  but  a  eonces- 
sion  only  to  the  overbeanng  necessities  of 
the  moment;  the  adoption  of  such  tempora- 
«  Ann.  Ret.  ^  i^elief,  so  far  from  a  deviation 
1636, 179,  ill;  from,  bein^  strictly  in  harmony 
Pari.  Deb.  with  the  spirit  of  the  existinir  Com 
xTi.136,130.  Lft^g^t      ^  ^ 

Before  the  House  of  Commons,  however,  had 

^g  sat  many  weeks,  a  topic  of  a  far 

King's  mes-    more  momentous  and  exciting  kind 

■age  regard-     was  brought  before  it,  which,  more 

ing  Portugal.   ^^^  ^j,^  ^.^^  j^  ^^  p^ce  of  oats, 

had  been  the  real  cause  of  its  early  convoca- 
tion. On  the  11th  December,  a  message  ¥^as 
brought  from  the  King  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament^ which  stated,  in  substance^  that  "  an 
earnest  application  had  been  receivedi  by  his 
Mf^esty  from  tiie  Princess  Regent  of  Portugal, 
claiming,  in  virtue  of  the  ancient  obligations  of 
alliance  and  amity  subsisting  between  his  Maj- 
esty and  the  Crown  of  Portu^,  his  Majesty^s 
aid  against  a  hostile  aggression  from  Spain; 
that  repeated  assurances  had  been  eiven  by 
the  Kiug  of  France  that  he  would  neither  com- 
mit^ nor  allow  to  be  committed,  any  hostile  act 
on  the  realm  of  Portugal ;  but  that^  notwith- 
standing these  assurances,  hostile  inroads  into 
the  territory  of  Portugal  had  been  concerted  in 
Spain,  and  executed  under  the  eyes  of  the  Span- 
isn  authorities,  by  Portuguese  regiments,  which 
had  deserted  into  Spain,  and  which  the  Span- 
ish government  haa  repeatedly  and  solemnly 
enffsffed  to  disarm  and  aisperse."  This  message 
to^  both  Houses  of  Parliament^  the  country,  and 
the  world,  entirely  by  surprise.  No  one  had  the 
slightest  idea  that  any  such  events,  so  obvious- 
t  Ann.  Reg.  ^J  ominous  to  the  peace  of  Europe, 
1826, 103;  were  in  progress,  and  the  excite- 
Parl.  Deb.  zvi.  men  t  thence  arising  throughout  £u- 
334,  335.  j.Qp^  ^^  proportionally  greater.' 
To  understand  how  this  came,about»  and  how 
40,  the  rival  powers  of  England  and 

now  this  bad  France,  and  the  principles  of  con- 
oome  to  pan.  Btitutional  and  despotic  govern- 
ment, were  thus  openly  brought  into  collision, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  recollect  that,  though 
Spain  had  undergone  a  counter-revolution,  in 
Portugal  a  constitutional  monarchy  still  existed, 
under  the  sway  of  the  infant  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Brazil,  the  laws  of  which  provided  that 
its  crown  should  never  be  united  to  that  of 
Portugal    The  government  of  Portugal,  remod- 


eled, as  already  mentioned,  after  the  counte^ 
revolution  of  1828,^  was  a  constitution- 
al  one;  but  so  moderate  and  temper-  ^iM^^' 
ed  that  it  had  excited  no  enthusiasm 
in  the  liberal  party,  either  there  or  elsewhere; 
Such  as  it  was,  however,  it  was  the  object  of 
great  jealousy  both  to  the  Spanish  government 
and  the  Royalist  party  in  Portugal;  and  a  civil 
war  having  arisen,  as  will  be  more  fully  nar- 
rated in  the  account  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Peninsula,  Don  Miguel,  the  Eine  of  Brazil's 
younger  brother,  had  been  proclaimed  king; 
and  Portuguese  regiments  in  the  Royalist  inter- 
est havin^f  been  driven  into  Spain,  they  were 
there  received  with  open  arms,  equipped  afresh, 
and  led  back  to  maintain  the  canse 
of  absolutism  in  the  Portuguese  do-  i^'^^' 
minions.*  * 

In  introducing  this  subjeot  to  the  Houae  of 
Commons^  Mr.  Canning,  after  nar- 
rating  the  treaties,  offensive  and  Bfr.CMnlnc'i 
defensive,  between  Great  Britain  apeeeh  on  the 
and  Portugal  in  1661,  1703,  and  gibjeeimihe 
1815,  said:  "This  being  the  state  SJJJ*^"' 
of  our  relations  with  Portugal, 
when  the  Regency  of  that  country,  in  appre- 
hension of  the  coming  storm,  called  on  Great 
Britain  for  assistance,  the  only  question  we  had 
to  consider  was,  whether  the  eatu$  foidmthiA 
arisen.  In  our  opinion  it  had.  Bands  of  Port- 
uguese rebels^  armed,  equipped,  and  trained  in 
Spain,  had  crossed  the  Spanish  frontier,  carry- 
ing terror  and  devastation  into  their  own  coun- 
try, and  proclaiming  sometimes  the  brother  of 
the  reining  sovereign  of  Portugal,  sometimes 
a  Spanish  princess,  sometimes  even  Ferdiosnd 
YII.  of  Spain,  as  the  rightful  occupant  of  the 
Portuguese  throne.  These  rebels  crossed  the 
frontier,  not  at  one,  but  at  several  different 
points — first  on  the  province  of  Tras-os-Montes^ 
and  next  in  the  soutn,  where  we  on  Friday  re- 
ceived an  account  of  the  invasion  of  Alentejo, 
and  the  capture  of  Yilla-Yicioea,  a  considera- 
ble town  on  the  frontier.  Can  it  be  denied  that 
these  repeated  and  systematic  attacks  do  not 
call  for  tne  interposition  of  thb  country,  in  vir- 
tue of  the  ancient  treaties  in  behalf  of  its  an- 
cient ally  t  If  a  single  company  of  Spanish  sol- 
diers had  crossed  the  frontier  in  hostile  array, 
there  could  not  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  character 
of  the  invasion.  Shall  bodies  of  men,  armed, 
clothed,  flind  regimented  by  Spain,  carry  fire 
and  sword  into  the  bosom  of  her  unoffending 
neighbor,  and  shall  it  be  pretended  that  it  is  no 
invasion  because  these  outrages  have  been  com- 
mitted by  men  to  whom  Portugal  had  given 
birth  and  nurture  f  Had  Spain  employed  mer- 
cenaries to  effect  the  invasion,  there  could  not 
be  a  doubt  of  its  hostile  character,  and  does  it 
render  it  less  so  that  the  mercenaries  in  this  in- 
stance are  the  natives  of  Portugal! 

**  In  some  quarters  it  has  been  said  that  an 
extraordiifltry  delay  has  taken  place 
between  the  taking  of  the  determina-  (^^QHQued. 
tion  to  give  assistance  to  Portugal, 
and  the  carrying  of  that  determination  into  ef- 
fect But  how  stonds  the  fact!  On  Sandaj, 
December  8«  the  Portu^fuese  embassador  made 
a  formal  demand  of  assistance  against  s  hos^ie 
aggression  from  Spain.  Our  answer  wss,  that 
although  we  had  heard  rumors  to  that  effect^ 
yet  we  had  not  yet  received  such  precise  vd^^ 
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mation  as  justified  xn  in  applying  to  Parliament 
It  was  only  on  Friday  that  tnat  information  ar- 
rived. On  Saturday  his  Majesty's  confidential 
servants  came  to  a  decision — on  Sunday  that 
decision  received  the  sanction  of  his  Majesty — 
on  Monday  it  was  communicated  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament — and  to-day  (Tuesday!  at  the 
hour  on  which  I  have  the  nonor  of  aadreasing 
you,  the  troops  of  Great  Britain  are  on  their 
march  for  emoarkation. 

**The  reasons  I  have  stated  entirely  satisfy 
my  judgment  that  we  are  impera- 

Cont^ned.  ^*^®v  **^^®^  ^^  **  ^^  crisis  to  ren- 
der the  aid  to  which  we  are  bound  by 
treaty  to  Portugal  Nothing  short  of  a  point 
of  national  faith  or  honor  would  justify  me,  at 
the  present  moment^  in  any  thing  that  approxi- 
mates even  to  war.  Let  it  not  be  s]apposed  from 
this  that  I  dread  war  in  a  good  cause— and  in 
no  other  cause  may  it  ever  be  the  lot  of  this 
country  to  engaffe.  I  dread  it  upon  other 
grounds.  I  dread  it  from  an  apprehension  of 
the  tremendous  consequences  wnich  might  arise 
from  any  hostilities  in  which  we  might  now  be 
engaged.  Some  years  ago,  on  occasion  of  the 
invasion  of  Spain  by  France,  I  said  that  the  next 
war  that  would  arise  in  Europe  would  be  a 
war,  not  of  nations,  but  of  opinions,  and  that  it 
was  by  neutrality  alone  that  we  could  main- 
tain the  balance  between  theoL  Not  four  years 
have  elapsed,  and  already  mj  anticipations  are 
realized  I  It  is  a  war  of  opinion  that  Spain  is 
now  waging  against  Portugal,  and  who  will 
venture  to  &retell  to  what  consequences  such  a 
war  may  lead  I  It  is  the  contemplation  of  the 
new  power  which  will  rise  up  in  any  future  war 
that  nils  me  with  apprehension.  It  is  one  thing 
to  have  a  giant's  strong,  but  it  would  be  an- 
other to  use  it  like  a  giant 

"  The  consciousness  of  such  strength  is  un- 
doubtedly a  source  of  confidence  and 
Condttded  "^c^rity,  Dut  in  the  situation  in  which 
'  the  country  now  stands,  our  business 
is  not  to  seek  opportunities  of  displaying  it^  but 
to  content  ourselves  with  letting  the  professors 
of  violent  and  exaggerated  opinions  on  both 
sides  feel  that  it  is  not  for  their  interest  to  con- 
vert an  umpire  into  an  adversary.  The  situa- 
tion of  England,  amidst  the  struggle  of  political 
opinions  which  agitates  more  or  less  sensibly 
different  countries  of  the  world,  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  ruler  of  the  winds  as  de- 
scribed by  the  poet — 


*  Cel«a  sedet  ^oIub  sree, 


Seeptra  tenens ;  moUitque  animos  et  tomperat  Iras ; 
Hi  racist,  maria  ac  terras  c<Dlumque  proAindum, 
Qulppe  ferant  rapid!  secum,  verrantque  per  auras." 

The  consequence  of  letting  loose  the  passions, 
at  present  chained  and  confined,  would  be  to 
produce  a  scene  of  desolation  which  no  man  can 
contemplate  without  horror,  and  I  should  not 
sleep  easy  on  my  couch  if  I  were  conscious  that 
I  had  contributed  to  accelerate  it  by  a  single 
moment  This  is  the  reason  why  I  dread  Uie 
recurrence  of  hostilities  in  any  part  of  Europe, 
why  Twould  forbear  long  on  any  point  which 
did  not  taint  the  nationu  honor  ere  I  let  slip 
the  dogs  of  war,  the  leash  of  which  we  hold  in 
our  handS)  not  knowing  whom  they  may  reach, 
or  how  far  their  ravages  may  be  cnrried.  Such 
is  the  love  of  peace  which  the  British  govern- 
jncut  acknowledges^  and  such  the  necessity  for 


peace  which  the  circunstancs  of  the  world  in- 
culcate. Let  us  fiy  to  the  aid  of  Portugal  be- 
cause it  is  our  duty  to  do  so ;  and  let  us  cease 
our  interference  wlien  that  duty  ends.  We  go 
to  Portugal,  not  to  rule,  not  to  dictate,  not  to 
prescribe  constitutions,  but  to  defend  and  pre- 
serve the  independence  of  an  ally.  We  go  to 
plant  the  stanoard  of  England  on  i  Pari.  Deb.  xvi. 
the  well-known  heights  of  Lisbon.  356,  380 ;  Ann. 
Where  that  standard  is  planted,  f^-  18M,  197, 
foreign  dominion  shall  not  come."* 

Never,  perhaps,  did  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  produce  54, 
such  an  effect  as  this  did,  which  was  Vast  efi^of 
enhanced  by  his  still  more  eloquent  ^^'f  speech, 
reply,  given  in  a  former  volume,  in  JJ^itioS  ^ 
reference  to  the  French  invasion  of  out  for  Lis- 
Spain,*  where  he  said  he  had  called  ^°- 
a  new  world  into  existence  to  re-  >  Ante,  e.  xU. 
dress  the  balance  of  the  old.  The  ^  l^>  i^^. 
effect  was  electrical,  both  upon  the  House  and 
the  country.  All  hearts  were  moved,  all 
heads  swept  away  by  it  In  vain  Mr.  Hume, 
and  one  or  two  others  of  the  partisans  of  econ- 
omy, urged  the  impolicy  of  thus  hurrying  into 
a  war  of  which  we  could  neither  foresee  the 
duration  nor  calculate  the  expense.  His  ob- 
jections were  overruled.  Such  were  the  mur- 
murs of  the  House  that  he  could  scarce  obtain  a 
bearing;  and  his  amendment,  "that  the  House 
be  called  over  this  day  week,**  found  only  four 
sui>porter8.  Both  Hlouses,  by  overwhelming 
majorities^  supported  the  Government  The 
troops  were  embarked  with  such  expedition 
that,  though  they  only  received  their  orders  to 
march  on  December  11,  on  Christmas  day  they 
began  to  land  in  Lisbon,  amidst  the  cheers  of 
the  multitude,  in  whom  the  well-known  uni- 
forms inspired  confidence.  Six  thousand  men 
were  soon  established  there,  and  this  vigorous 
demonstration,  as  is  often  the  case,  averted  war 
by  proving  that  it  was  not  dreaded.  The  in- 
cursions from  Spain  ceased,  the  frontier  was  no 
longer  di8€[uieted ;  and  France,  which  was  the 
real  principal  in  the  affair,  disavowed  a  pro- 
ceeding which  it  was  no  longer  prudent  to 
acknowledge^^  No  hostilities  ensued.  Before 
eighteen  months  had  expired  the  troops  had  all 
returned  to  England,  without  having  fired  a 
shot ;  and  this  affair  passed  over  with  no  oth- 
er result  but  that  of  rendering  Mr.  Canning  the 
idol  of  the  liberal  party  throughout  the  world, 
and  demonstrating  to  the  astonished  ,  .  ^ 
nations  the  elements  of  war  which,  issSivS 
amidst  all  their  pacific  interests,  205;' Pari, 
slumbered  in  the  breasts  of  the  Brit-  E®?*.^!^ 
ishpeople.»  ^^'^*^- 

Tnere  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Canning's  de- 
cision on  this  occasion  was  both  wise       ^^ 
and  honorable.    There  could  have  Reflections 
been   nothing   more   derogatory  to  on  this 
British  honor,  or  in  the  end  subvers-  P**^'* 
ive  of  British  interests,  than  to  have  permitted 
French  interest  and  domination  to  extend  over 
the  whole  Peninsula — the  very  thing  which  it 
had  been  the  object  of  all  the  campaigns  of 
Marlborough  and  Wellington  to  prevent    The 
entire  success  of  the  demonstration  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  its  wisdom.     But  it  is  a  curious 
proof  of  the  manner  in  which  party  influences 
or  opposite  interests  can  blind  even  the  clear- 
est intellects,  that  neither  Mr*  Canning,  nor  his 
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nximeroas  and  enthneiastic  supporters  in  the 
House  of  Commons  or  the  country,  saw  that 
the  principles  on  which  his  intervention  in 
defense  of  Portugal  were  based,  were  directly 
the  reverse,  and  afforded  the  strongest  con- 
demnation of  those  on  which  his  own  previ- 
ous conduct  in  regard  to  South  America  had 
been  founded  If  it  was  right  of  him,  as  it 
unquestionably  was,  to  put  forth  the  strength 
of  Kngland  to  resist  the  incursions  of  armed 
bands,  raised  and  equipped  in  Spain  to  effect 
a  revolution  in  Portugal — what  shall  we  say 
to  his  own  conduct  m  permitting  bands  of 
adventurers,  armed  and  equipped  in  England, 
to  sail  from  the  Thames,  with  Tower  muskets 
in  their  hands,  to  revolutionize  South  America  f 
Intervention  is  always  an  odious  and  danger- 
ous thing,  and  only  the  more  dangerous  when 
it  invokes  for  its  cover  a  sacred  name,  a  heart- 
stirring  principle ;  but  it  is  not  less  so  in  the 
hands  oi  the  Liberals  than  in  those  of  the 
Conservatives,  when  it  sets  forth  from  the 
Thames,  in  the  name  of  freedom,  to  desolate 
South  America,  than  when  it  starts  from  St 
Petersburg,  in  the  name  of  religion,  to  estab- 
lish Muscovite  domination  at  Constantinople. 
But  so  utterly  blind  are  men  to  the  plainest 
truths  where  their  interests  or  passions  are 
concerned,  that  the  same  individuals  who  had 
most  cordially  applauded  English  intervention 
in  South  America,  the  source  of  unnumbered 
woes  to  humanity,  were  now  most  vehement  in 
their  condemnation  of  Spanish  intervention  in 
Portugal  in  favor  of  absolutism;  and  it  was 
hard  to  say  whether  the  cheers  of  the  House 
of  Commons  were  loudest  when  Mr.  Canning 
announced,  in  his  opening  speech,  the  departure 
of  the  British  troops  for  tne  well-known  neights 
of  Lisbon,  where  foreign  dominion  shall  not 
prevail,  or  on  his  reply,  when  he  declared  that 
when  France  made  one  aggression  on  Spain  he 
determined  that  England  should  make  another, 
and  that  "he  called  the  new  world  into  exist- 
ence to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old." 
This  warlike  interlude  interrupted  only  for 
a  very  short  period  the  fixed  atten- 
Improved  ^^^  ^^  ^®  British  people  to  objects 
state  of  the  of  domestic  interest  These  soon  re< 
country  in  sumed  their  accustomed  course,  and 
mnrofissT  ^"^'^re^y  absorbed  general  thought 
The  improvement  of  the  country  aur- 
ing  the  course  of  the  winter  of  1826-7,  though 
slow,  was  steady:  if  the  cheering  symptoms  of 
general  prosperity  had  not  yet  returned,  those  of 
universal  suffering  had  sensibly  abated.  There 
were  no  longer  any  failures  of  banks,  and  no  call 
for  additional  puolio  measures  to  restore  com- 
mercial confidence.  Those  already  adopted 
had  gone  far  to  assuage  the  general  suffering ; 
a  crisis  which  had  been  brought  on  by  a  sud- 
den and  unexpected  contraction  of  the  currency 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  and  most  pressing 
money  engagements^  had  been  successiuUy  ar- 
rested by  the  measures  forced  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  opposition  to  their  strongest  pre- 
possessions, by  the  public  necessities.  The 
issue  of  nine, millions  of  additional  Bank  of 
England  notes  in  the  last  three  weeks  of  1825 
had  stopped  the  panic;  the  guaranteeing  by 
Government  of  loans  to  the  extent  of  three 
millions  more  by  the  Bank  had  sensibly  arrest- 
ed its  effects.     Wages,  indeed,  were  still  low — 


in  many  branches  of  industry  distressingly  so — 
but  employment  was  general ;  and  though  the 
failure  of  the  home  market  was  still  severely 
felt,  yet  foreign  ones  had  generally  revived, 
and  the  happy  prospect  of  the  continuance  of 
general  peace  enabled  the  merchants  to  begin 
again,  though  as  yet  with  fear  and  ^  ^^ 
trembling,  ueir  renovating  specula-  iggB'  |^' 
tions.^ 

Two  domestic  events  occurred  in  the  early 
part  of  this  year,  attended  with  im-  57 

portant  consequences,  and  which.  Death  of  the 
m  the  critical  state  and  equal  bal-  l>«ke  of  York, 
ance  of  parties  at  that  period  m  •'*°  *»  *®^ 
the  British  empire,  were  attended  with  lasting 
effects.  The  first  of  these  was  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  expired  on  the  5th  Janua- 
ry. The  health  of  the  illustrious  Prince  had 
lleen  long  declining,  though  no  immediate  dan- 
ger was  apprehended ;  but  during  the  last  six 
months  the  s3rmptoms  had  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  decided  dropsy,  which,  though  for 
some  time  baffled  by  the  skill  of  his  physi- 
cians, assumed,  in  December,  1826,  the  most 
alarming  symptoms.  The  increase  of  his  bodi- 
ly sufferings,  however,  and  the  near  approach 
of  death,  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted, 
could  not  for  a  moment  render  him  insensible 
to  the  call  of  patriotism.  He  continued  to  the 
very  last  to  discharge  all  his  important  dnties 
as  Commander-in-Chief;  and  when  grievously 
oppressed  by  breathlessness,  and  supported  by 
pillows  in  bed,  he  personally  gave  tne  whole 
orders,  and  made  tne  entire  arrangements  for 
the  small  but  brilliant  expedition  which  left 
the  British  shores  in  the  middle  of  December, 
and  did  such  service  to  the  interests  of  human- 
ity by  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe,  when 
violently  threatened  in  the  close  of  1826.  On 
the  28ih  December  the  sacrament  was  adminis- 
tered to  him,  along  with  his  sister  the  Princess 
Sophia,  by  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  London ; 
on  the  next  day  he  received  the  part-  «  ^^^  j^^ 
ing  visit  of  his  royal  brother ;  and  1827, 2,  3 ; 
on  the  5th  January  he  expired,  in  Martneau, 
the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age."       **  *^ 

The  character  of  the  Duke  of  York,  as  of  all 
persons  who  have  taken  a  decided  part  59, 
m  great  political  questions  which  di-  His  char- 
vided  society,  has  been  variously  drawn  ■*^**''- 
by  writers  of  different  parties ;  but  it  is  possi- 
ble at  this  distance  of  time  to  represent  it  in  its 
true  colors,  without  intemperate  bias  on  either 
side.  By  one  party  he  is  represented  as  a  firm 
patriot,  a  sincere  politician,  the  intrepid  assert- 
or  of  the  principles  which  had  placed  his  fam- 
ily on  the  throne ;  by  another,  as  an  obstinate 
bigot,  who  willfully  shut  his  eyes  to  the  lights 
of  the  age,  and  obstructed,  as  lonff  as  he  had 
the  power,  the  greatest  social  amelioration  in 
the  British  empire.  He  was  in  reality  neither  so 
great  a  man  as  his  panegyrists  represent^  nor  so 
reprehensible  as  his  detractors  assert  He  was 
an  honest,  kind-hearted,  intrepid  Prince,  with- 
out any  extensive  reach  of  vision,  but  with  a 
clear  perception  of  his  duty  within  the  limits 
over  which  it  extended,  and  the  resolute  will 
which,  having  once  discerned,  never  hesitated 
to  discharge  it  Possessed  of  good  abilities,  he 
had  exhibited  early  in  life,  in  the  campaign  in 
Flanders,  the  decision  and  darine  which  form 
such  material  elements  in  the  character  of  a 
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great  general ; '  and  xdien  subseqaently  raised 
to  the  important  situation  of  Commander-in- 
Cbiel^  which  he  held  for  thirty-two  years,  the 
services  he  rendered  to  the  army  were  such  that 
he  may  be  ^^7  s^d  to  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  edifice  of  which  Wellington  raised 
the  superstructure. 

Indefatigable  in  his  attention  to  business)  zeal- 
ous in  the  discharge  of  duty,  easy  of 
Continued.  Access^  affable  in  manner,  he  won  the 
hearts  of  the  officers  by  the  courtesy 
of  his  demeanor,  the  straightforwardness  of  his 
conduct*  and  the  equity  of  his  distribution  of 
patronage;  while  he  endeared  himself  to  the 
private  soldiers  by  his  unwearied  attention  to 
their  interests,  and  the  vast  improvements 
which  he  introduced  both  in  their  material  com- 
forts and  moral  training.  With  tnith  he  said, 
on  his  death-bed,  that  if  the  condition  of  the 
first  English  expedition,  which  landed  at  Ostend 
in  1794,  were  compared  with  that  which  he  re- 
cently dispatched  to  Lisbon,  it  would  not  be  be- 
lieved that  they  belonged  to  the  same  age  or 
nation.  Mr.  Peel  said,  in  moving  an  address 
of  condolence  to  the  King  on  the  death  of  his 
brother,  that  he  did  not  believe  that,  during 
the  ten  thousand  days  he  had  hM  his  ezaltea 
situation,  there  had  oeen  one  on  which  he  had 
not  devoted  some  time  to  its  duties.  It  was  by 
his  long  and  judicious  efforts  that  the  numerous 
abuses  existing  in  the  army  at  his  entry  on  office 
were  rooted  out,  promotion  put  on  a  better  foot- 
ing; the  station  of  the  soldier  elevated,  and  that 
noble  body  of  men  created,  who  carried  the  En- 
glish standards  in  triumph  to  Paris,  Delhi,  and 
Nankin.  That  he  was  not  an  immaculate  char- 
acter, is  only  to  say  that  he  was  a  child  of 
Adam.  Liberal  even  to  profusion  in  private 
life,  his  attention  was  so  incessantly  absorbed 
by  the  cares  of  his  office,  that  he  allowed  his 
affairs  to  fall  into  confusion,  and  he  left  nothing 
but  the  memory  of  his  great  services  behind 
him.  His  irregularities  of  another  kind,  the 
frequent  accompaniment  of  exalted  rank  and 
an  ardent  disposition,  were  fastened  on,  during 
one  memorable  investigation,  by  the  combined 
forces  of  scandal  and  taction,  with  such  inten- 
sity as  rendered  his  temporaryretirement  from 
ofi&ce  a  matter  of  necessity.  But  he  was  soon 
restored  to  it  with  the  unanimous  approbation 
of  the  nation,  which,  however  frequently  over- 
borne for  a  time  by  the  vehemence  of  party  or 
the  clamor  of  the  press,  is  rarely  in  the  end  un- 
just in  the  estimate  of  private  character,  or  un- 
grateful for  public  services.  His  decided  and 
manly  declaration  of  his  sentiments  on  Catholic 
emancipation,  shortly  before  his  death,  exposed 
him  again  to  unbounded  obloquy  at  Uie  time ; 
but  experience  has  long  since  staled  that  clamor, 
and  suggested  a  doubt  whether  those  who  are 
1  A  rm  reckoned,  during  their  life,  to  have 
1®? °7.  *  ^®®°  behind  the  age,  were  not  some- 
times in  reality  in  advance  of  it^ 

The  Duke  of  York  was  soon  followed  to  the 
gQ  grave  by  another  public  man,  who 
ninesa  and  had  long  held  a  prominent  place  in 
reiirpment  the  Councils  of  the  country.  Lord 
LiT^eTDool  Li^«T>ool,  who  since  1812  had  been 
^^'  prime-minister,  had  himself  moved 
the  address  of  condolence  to  the  King  on  his 
brother's  death  in  the  beginning  of  February, 
and  had  Announced  that  he  would  on  the  16th 


introduce  the  intended  alteration  on  the  Com 
Laws  in  the  House  of  Peers,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  a  paralytic  attack,  which, 
though  not  at  the  time  fatal,  was  of  such  sever- 
ity as  to  render  his  retention  of  office  impossi- 
ble. He  tendered  his  resignation  to  his  Majesty 
as  soon  as  returning  conscionsness,  six  weeks 
after,  enabled  him  to  do  so;  and  his  situa- 
tion was  such  as  to  give  the  Sover-  ,  j^^^^  j. 
eign  no  alternative  but  to  accept  i827,io,9l"; 
it.  During  the  Ions  interval  the  Twisa'sLife 
nation  remained  without  a  prime-  SC/\^°»  "• 
minister.*  *®  '  ^' 

Lord  Liverpool  was  not  a  man  of  striking 
abilities,  and  still  less  of  decision  of  ^^ 
character;  but  on  that  very  account  hib  chsnus- 
he  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  sit-  ter,  and  ita 
nation  which  he  so  long  held.  The  fJig?Jl5IL 
period  during  which  he  was  prime- 
minister  was,  at  least  during  its  last  twelve 
years,  essentially  one  of  transition.  He  came 
into  office  when  the  crisis  of  the  war  was  over, 
and  he  had  only  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  cour- 
age and  capacity  of  his  predecessors.  His  Ions 
reign  occurred  when  difficulties  of  another  kind 
were  accumulating  round  the  throne,  when  new 
ideas  were  fermenting  in  the  nation,  when  ex- 
tended power  was  loudly  demanded  by  the 
people,  and  when  whole  classes  of  society,  en- 
riched by  industry  and  peace,  were  prosecuting 
their  objects  of  separate  aggrandizement  The 
Utopian  dream  of  the  interests  of  all  classes  be- 
ing identical,  was  then  Cast  giving  way  to  the 
stem  reality  of  the  more  powerful  enriching 
itself  at  the  expense  of  the  weaker.  The  oppo- 
site parties  at  that  period  were  so  nearly  hal- 
anced,  that  if  he  had  acted  with  decision,  and 
thrown  himself  without  reserve,  into  the  arms  of 
either  party,  he  would  have  inevitably  brought 
on  a  collision,  which  would  have  certainly 
proTcd  fatal  to  his  administration,  probablyto 
the  peace  and  liberties  of  the  country.  The 
Conservatives  were  too  firmly  intrenched  in 
power,  and  rested  too  strongly  on  ancient  tra- 
ditions,  to  relinquish  it  without  a  stmggle ;  the 
Liberals  too  aspiring,  and  too  sensible  of  their 
growing  ascendency,  to  shrink  from  the  encoun- 
ter. I^rd  Liverpool's  whole  reign  was  a  Ions 
preparation  on  either  part  for  the  strife  which 
all  foresaw  was  approaching;  and  his  great 
skill  and  prudence  in  postponing  the  period 
of  collision,  was  proved  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  ensued  when  he  was  removed  by  the 
stroke  of  fate  from  the  helm. 

Pmdent,  sagacious,  and  reflecting,  carefally 
watching  the  sicns  of  the  times,  and 
still  more  carefully  shunning  those  conUnued 
which  portended  danger,  his  great 
object  was  to  steer  the  vessel  of  the  state  in 
present  safety  through  the  shoals  by  which  it 
was  surrounaed.  His  skill  consistea  in  his  dis- 
cernment of  the  means  by  which  this  was  to  be 
brought  about,  and  the  characters  by  whose  / 
agency  it  was  to  be  effected.  In  these  respects, 
he  had  very  great  merit,  if  merit  it  can  be 
called,  whicn  consists  in  adjourning  danger,  not 
averting  it,  and  purchasing  present  tranquillity 
by  postponing  the  conflict  to  future  times.  n& 
clearly  discerned  where  the  ruling  party  on 
every  ffreat  Question  was  to  be  found,  and 
ranged  nimseli  with  the  dominant  side;  hold- 
ing out,  at  the  same  time,  the  olive-branch  to 
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the  mioority,  hj  eoneecliiig  to  them  lenor,  bot 
still  materiiil  oqeets  of  ambition.  Thna,  while 
he  stood  firm  with  the  then  ruling  Conserra- 
tive  mMority  in  the  nation  on  the  great  ques- 
tions m  Gataolie  emancipation  and  reform  in 
Parliament^  he  cordially  joined  the  Liberals  on 
the  minor,  but  still  important^  points  of  free 
trade,  a  contracted  currency,  and  the  reciproc- 
ity system,  which  were  so  many  outworkB^  the 
possession  of  which  enabled  them  to  breach  the 
body  of  the  place.  By  standing  firm  on  the 
first,  he  retained  the  confidence  of  his  old  Con- 
serratiye  friends;  by  yielding  on  the  last,  he 
awakened  the  hopes  and  disarmed  the  hostility 
of  his  new  Liberal  supportersw 

He  brought  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Huskisson 
into  the  Cabinet,  and  had  influence 
CaaSaded.  ^"^^^  ^  make  them  act  along  with 
Lord  Eldon  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton— a  perilous  conjunction,  as  much  fraught 
with  future  danger  as  it  was  with  present  tran- 
quillity. His  greatest  failing  was  a  constitu- 
tional ncTTOUsness,  which  made  him,  as  he  him- 
self said,  nerer  on  one  day  during  which  he 
held  office  break  the  seals  of  a  heap  of  letters 
without  a  feeline  of  apprehension ;  nis  greatest 
error  the  cordial  support  which  he  gave  to  the 
measure  for  the  contraction  of  the  currency, 
urged  upon  him  by  the  Liberal  portion  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  supported  by  so  great  a  majority 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  But  that  was 
the  error  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  it 
would  be  unjust  to  visit  upon  him  the  respons- 
ibility shared  by  him  with  aU  the  strongest 
heads  in  the  realm.  He  was  disinterested  and 
just  in  the  extreme  in  the  administration  of 
Government;  unostentatious  and  conciliatory 
in  private  life ;  his  mind  was  stored  with  a  vast 
variety  of  facts  on  every  important  question, 
which  he  brought  out  with  equal  j  udjgment  and 
skill  in  debate ;  and  he  left  behind  him  the  rep- 
utation of  being,  if  not  the  greatest^  certainly 
the  most  prudent  and  fortunate  Minister,  that 
ever  conducted  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain. 

Lord  Liverpool's  retirement  from  the  direc- 
64.  tion  of  the  Government  brought 

Difficulty  in  the  schism  which  had  long  existed 
Wmbuc^mt  ^^  *^®  Cabinet  prominently  into 
and  Mr.  Can-  their  own  view,  before  the  dissen- 
nlng'a  ap-  sion  was  yet  folly  known  to  the 
pointment.  country.  The  King  was  under  the 
necessity  of  appointing  a  successor;  and  the 
question  was,  who  was  to  be  the  new  prime- 
minister?  The  temporizing  system  could  no 
longer  be  carried  on;  the  selection  must  be 
made;  the  leader  of  the  Cabinet  could  only 
be  taken  from  one  or  other  of  the  parties  into 
which  it  was  divided,  and  the  appointment 
wonld  at  once  confer  or  indicate  the  superiori- 
ty. The  King,  for  many  reasons^  was  averse 
to  Mr.  Canning,  who  haa  on  several  occasions 
exhibited  symptoms  of  an  ambitious,  intriguing 
spirit,  little  suited  for  a  prime-minister,  and  had 
rendered  himself  personally  obnoxious  to  the 
Sovereign,  by  the  prominent  part  he  had  taken 
as  an  adviser  of  Queen  Caroline.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances left  him  no  alternative.  Mr.  Can- 
ning was  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons^ 
and  the  most  popular  minister  who,  since  the 
days  of  Chatham,  had  directed  the  foreign  af- 
fairs of  the  country;  while  the  anti-Catholio 
party  in  the  Cabinet  did  not  contain  any  man 
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qualified  to  be  placed  at  its  head.  Lord  Eldon 
was  disqualified  by  age,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton by  his  militaiy  habits,  and  Mr.  Peel  was  as 
yet  too  young  for  each  a  situation.  In  these 
circumstances^  the  Kin^  though  most  |.^ 
reluctantly,  sent  for  Mr.  Canning,  with  '' 

whom  he  nad  a  long  conference,  which,  at  first, 
led  to  no  definite  result    But  Mr.  Peel,  who 
also  was  consulted,  gave  it  as  his  opbion  that 
an  anti-Catholic  Ministry  could  not  oe  formed; 
and  the  issue  was»  that,  after  a  fort-  j^^  jq 
night  of  anxious  suspense  and  difficul-  i  |^|f^  ^ ' 
ty,  the  King  intrusted  Mr.  Canning  Camiinf. 
with  the  formation  of  a  Ministry;  3^9:  Lift 
and  the  Duke  ofWellington,  Mr.  Peel  S?Si'*^ 
Lord  Eldon,   Lord  Bathunt,   Lord  eo4 ;  Ann. 
Westmoreland,  and  Lord  Melville,  re-  Reg.  16S7, 


In  taking  this  decided  step,  the  great  Toiy 
lords  were  not  so  much  actuated  by  ^ 
political  differences  as  by  personal  what  made 
feeling.  It  was  not  that  tney  dread-  hia  T017 
ed  Catholic  emancipation,  or  the  plac-  «*«V>a 
ing  England  in  the  van-guard  of  the  ^^'^• 
liberal  powers  of  Europe:  their  feeling  was. 
that  they  had  been  supplanted  by  a  politics] 
adventurer — a  man  of  genius,  indeed,  and  elo- 
quence, but  without  family  conneetionst  and 
who  had  raised  himself,  ioaependent  of  aristo- 
cratic support,  to  the  highest  position  in  the 
State.  They  were  mortified  at  the  thought  of 
power  having  slipped  from  the  old  inflnencea; 
they  felt  the  jealousy  which  rank  invariably 
does  of  genius,  when  it  is  not  entirely  sabs^rr- 
ient  to  its  wishes.  ^^7  dreaded  the  ascenden- 
cy of  a  rival  power.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Canning,  anticipating  the  defection  of  his  Toiy 
colleagues,  had  made  overtures  to  the  Liberal 
chiefs,  and  secret  communications  had  passed 
between  him  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  Mr. 
BroughauL  All  was  jealousy  and  eomnaotion; 
the  female  political  coteries  were  in  incessant 
activity ;  party  spirit  had  never  run  so  high  ; 
and  the  rancor  of  the  rival  leaders  at  each  oth- 
er found  vent  in  bitter  taunts  and  reproaches.* 
The  Whis  peers  were  in  secret  not  less  exasper- 
ated at  the  aspiring  commoner,  who  threatened 
to  shake  the  longjcstablished  dominion  of  their 
order,  than  the  Tory ;  and  Earl  Grey's  hostil- 
ity, in  particular,  exhaled  in  a  powerfal  ami 
sarcastic  speech  against  Mr.  Canning  in  the 
House  of  PeerS)  wmch  made  a  great  sensation 
at  the  time,  and  contributed  not  a  little,  by 
pointing  out  the  inconsistencies  of  his  public  ca- 
reer, to  diminish  his  reputation  in  the  country. 

In  the  midst  of  these  dissensions,  howerer, 
the  King  remained  firm  to  his  new        00. 

Sromise;  and  after  a  considerable  CompositioQ 
elay  and  much  difficulty  the  new  ^S'JJ*'' 
Cabinet  was  formed,  containing,  as  *  "^ 
micht  have  been  expected,  a  decided  majority 
of  Whigs,  or  persons  of  known  liberal  opinions. 
The  most  prominent  changes  were,  that  the 
Master  of  the  Rolb,  Sir  John  Coplev,  was  made 
Lord  Chancellor  by  the  title  of  Lokd  Lt-xd- 
nuRST,  in  room  of  Lord  Eldon;  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  Lord  High  Admiral,  in  room  of  Lord 


•  "  The  whole  conversation  in  town  is  made  up  of  abus' 
Ive,  bitterly  abusive,  talk  of  people  about  each  other;  aU 
fire  and  flarae:  I  have  known  nothing  like  It.  I  think  {kh 
litieal  enmity  runs  higher,  and  waxes  wanner,  than  I  ever 
knew  it."— Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  J.  T.  Bakkbs,  .\pru  7, 
1837 )  EUIon'9  Life,  U.  588. 
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HelTiIie,  who  had  been  Fint  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty ;  the  Duke  of  Wellioffton  was  snoceeded 
aa  Maeter-General  of  the  Ordnance  by  the  Mar- 
qnefls  of  Anglesea ;  Mr.  Robinson,  with  the  title 
of  Viscount  Goderioh,  was  made  Colonial  Sec- 
retary in  room  of  Lord  Bathurst ;  Lord  I>udley, 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  room  of  Mr. 
Canning,  appointed  to  the  Premiership;  and 
Mr.  Stnrges  jBoume,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  in  room  of  Mr.  Peel,  in 
which  important  office  he  was,  after  a  few 
1  Lift  of  weeks,  succeeded  by  the  Marquess 
LordEidpn,  of  Lansdowne.  By  these  appoint- 
u.  604 ;         ments  the  Oovemment  became  en- 

Ann.  Rc«.*  established  dominion  of  the  Tories, 
1S27, 100,  established  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1784,  was 
^^'  subverted** 

These  three  events,  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
^  York,  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Can- 

Importance  of  ning  as  prime-minister,  and  the  en- 
thne  erenta  tire  remodeling  of  the  Cabinet  on 
Su^Slw?  Liberal  principles^  succeeding  one 
another  m  rapid  succession  in  the 
first  months  of  1827,  deserve  to  be  particularly 
noticed  as  turning-points  in  the  modem  history 
of  England,  and  big  with  vast  consequences  in 
future  times.  The  first  changed  the  heir-ap- 
parent to  the  throne,  and  brought  forward  as 
its  immediate  inheritor  a  prince  who,  with  many 
good  and  amiable  qualities,  was  by  no  means 
endowed  with  the  strong  understanding  and 
masculine  intrepidity  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
was  influenced  oy  a  secret  love  of  popularity, 
the  ouality  of  all  others  the  most  dangerous  m 
a  ruling  character  in  stormy  times.  The  second 
placed  the  avowed  and  elegant  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  situation  of  prime- 
minister,  and  that  not  as  the  "  Great  Common- 
er^' in  the  days  of  George  II.,  from  the  combined 
influence  of  aristocratic  connections  and  per- 
sonal talents,  but  from  the  last  of  these  influ- 
ences alone.  The  steady  and  intrepid  opponent 
of  Catholic  emancipation  now  rested  in  the 
vault  of  Windsor,  its  supporter  wielded  the 
wholo  power  and  patronage  of  Government; 
the  hero  of  the  Peninsula  was  in  retirement, 
and  the  new  premier  had  recently  sent  the  Brit- 
ish standards  to  Lisbon  to  support  a  liberal  con- 
stitution, and  boasted  he  haa  severed  the  do- 
minions of  an  ancient  ally,  and  "  called  a  new 
world  into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of 
the  old."  Changes  so  vast  could  not  fail  to  ex- 
ercise ft  powerful  influence  on  the  course  of 
events  in  future  times ;  and  it  was  the  greater 
that  they  were  in  great  part  themselves  the 

*  Tbe  new  Cabinet  stood  as  fbUows : 

In  the  CaMn«t.— Lord- Chancellor,  Lord  Lyndhurst; 
Earl  of  Harrowby,  Lord  President :  Duke  of  Portland, 
Lord  Privy  Seal ;  Chancellor  of  tl\e  Duchy  of  Lancaa^r, 
Lord  Bexley;  Secretary  for  Foreign  Aflkira,  Yiiwount 
Dudley;  Secretary (br Colonies, Viaconnt Goderich ;  Sec- 
retary fbr  Home  Department.  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne ;  Pres- 
ident of  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Huskisson ;  Secretary  at 
War,  Viscount  Palmerston ;  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
and  Chaneeilor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Canning. 

Not  in  the  Cabmet.-'Lord  High  Admiral,  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence {  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  Marquess  of  An- 
glesea ;  Lord  Chamberlain,  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  Master 
of  tbe  Horse,  Duke  of  Leeds ;  Secretary  fbr  Ireland,  Mr. 
Lamb. 

Law  AppomtnunU.—MwieT  of  the  Rolls,  Sir  John 
Leach ;  vi^ChanoeUor,  Sir  A.  Hart ;  Attorney-General, 
Sir  Jas.  ScaHett;  Solicitor-General,  Sir  N.  Tindall.— 
Ann.  Reg.f  1827,  p.  105. 


result  of  an  alteration  in  general  opinion,  and 
the  approach  of  a  new  era  in  human  affairs. 

The  magnitude  of  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  appeared  in  the  most  ^ 

decided  manner  when  the  min-  Manner  in  which 
isterial  explanations,  as  usual  in  the  changes  were 
such  cases,  took  place  in  Parlia-  {J^j^  *°  ^^' 
meut.  Both  Houses  were  crowd- 
ed to  excesS)  both  in  the  highest  degree  ex- 
cited ;  but  the  excitement  in  the  two  was  as 
different  as  the  poles  are  asunder.  In  the  Com- 
mons it  was  the  triumph  of  victory;  in  the 
Peers  the  consternation  of  defeat  So  clearly 
was  this  evinced,  that  it  obliterated  for  a  time 
the  deep  lines  of  party  distinction,  and  brought 
the  two  Houses,  almost  as  hostile  bodies  united 
under  different  standards,  into  the  presence  of 
each  other.  The  Commons  rung  with  accla- 
mations when  the  new  premier  made  his  tri- 
umphant explanation  from  the  head  of  the  min- 
isterial bencn;  but  they  were  still  louder,  when 
Mr.  Peel  from  the  cross  benches  out  of  oflSice 
said,  "  They  may  call  me  illiberal  and  Tory ; 
but  it  will  be  found  that  some  of  the  most 
necessary  measures  of  useful  legislation  of  late 
years  are  inscribed  with  my  name."  The  tide 
of  reform  had  become  so  strong  that  even  the 
avowed  Tory  leaders  in  the  Lower  House  were 
fain  to  take  credit  by  sailing  along  with  it  In 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  other  hand,  the  feel- 
ing of  the  majority  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
new  administration,  and  that  not  merely  on 
the  Tory  benches,  where  it  might  naturally 
have  been  looked  for,  but  among  the  old  Whig 
nobility,  who  had  lon^  considered  government 
as  an  appanage  of  their  estates.  The  forms  of 
thi^  decorous  assembly  prevented  any  outward 
indication  of  excitement,  but  it  was  not  felt  the 
less  stronely  within ;  and  it  was  hard  to  say 
whether  the  old  Peers  on  both  sides  rcEponded 
more  strongly  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Lord  Eldon*s  explanation  of  their  reasons  for 
declining  to  hola  office,  or  to  Earl  Grey's  pow- 
erful and  impassioned  attack  on  the  new  pre- 
mier. The  division  of  the  two  Houses  was 
clearly  pronounced:  the  one  presaged  its  ap- 

J>roaclung  triumph,  the  other  its  coming  down- 
all.  A  secret  sense  of  coming  change  had 
ranged  their  members  in  unwonted  combina- 
tions, and  the  vital  distinction  of  |  p^  jy^^ 
interest'  and  order  had  for  the  zTii.4l0, 411, 
time  superseded  the  old  divisions  723,  731,  May 
of  party.^  ^       |<>»  ^^' 

LoBD  Eldon,  who  resigned  with  his  Tory  col- 
leagues on  this  occasion,  and  from  ^ 
his  advanced  years,  and  the  semi-  character  of 
liberal  character  of  all  subsequent  Lord  Eldon, 
administrations,  never  was  again  J^J"®'"*' 
caUed  to  the  labors  of  office,  was  ^Ju^SS.  ^ 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
who  ever  sat  on  the  Woolsack,  and,  from  the 
decided  .uncompromising  character  of  his  [>o- 
litical  opinions,  the  most  exposed  to  party  vio- 
lence and  misrepresentation.  Indecid,  so  uni- 
formly has  such  vituneration,  for  a  lonff  period, 
attached  to  every  independent  intrepia  charac- 
ter on  either  siJe  in  politics,  that  its  intensity 
may  be  considered  as  not  the  worst  test  of  real 
merit  and  ability.  The  people  can  tolerate  any 
thing  but  independence  of  their  wishes  and 
commands ;  but  they  will  not  wasto  their  abnse 
except  on  those  they  fear.    The  insigxiificani 
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they  pass  over  in  silence.  As  a  lawyer,  Lord 
£1(K)D  is  now  acknowledged,  by  all  men  of  all 
parties  capable  of  judging  of  the  subject,  to 
nave  attained  the  very  nignest  eminence.  He 
was  the  greatest  of  the  many  great  lawyers 
who  ever  sat  on  the  English  'bench.  He  was 
said  at  the  time  to  be  dilatory  and  undecided ; 
but  the  first  is  now  known  to  have  arisen  from 
the  enormous  and  overwhelming  mass  of  busi- 
ness with  which  he  was  oppressed ;  the  last  is 
the  frequent  accompaniment  of  the  most  acute 
and  penetrating  intellect  Men  of  such  mental 
characters  often  seem  undecided,  not*  because 
they  see  little,  but  because  they  see  much. 
Every  thing  which  can  be  adduced  on  either 
side  presents  itself  at  once  and  so  forcibly  to 
their  clear  and  far-seeing  mental  vision,  that 
instant  decisiou  is  impossible.  Decision  of  char- 
acter, the  quality  of  all  others  the  most  im- 
portant for  success  in  life,  often  arises  from  the 
will  being  more  powerful  than  the  judgment ; 
and  the  opposite  side  being  disregarded,  not 
because  it  can  not,  but  because  it  will  not^  be 
looked  at  Witness  Napoleon's  obstinate  per- 
severance in  the  Moscow  campaign. 
Ab  a  political  character,  while  there  is  every 
70.  thing  to  esteem,  so  far  as  purity  of 

His  character  intention,  conscientiousness  of  dis- 
asastatMiua.  position,  and  intrepidity  of  mind 
are  concerned,  there  is  less  in  Lord  Eldon  to 
admire  without  reservation.  He  was  the  very 
first  of  the  steadfast  class  of  statesmen,  those 
who  abide  by  the  ancient  landmarks,  and  re- 
sist as  dangerous  or  pernicious  every  change 
from  the  established  order  of  thioes.  Such  men 
must  always  be  respectable,  if  their  motives 
are  disinterested,  from  the  principles  by  which 
they  are  guided,  and  sometimes  useful  from  the 
obstacles  they  oppose  to  hasty  and  ill-advised 
legislation ;  but  they  are  as  often  detrimental, 
from  the  resistance  they  present  to  real  im- 
provement^ and  dangerous,  from  the  vehemence 
which  their  firmness  excites  in  the  movement 
party.  A  great  general  is  not  he  who  never 
retreats,  and  would  be  out  to  pieces  where  he 
stands  ra^er  than  retire;  but  he  who  knows 
when  to  advance  and  when  to  recede,  and  pre- 
pares by  cautious  movements,  whether  to  the 
front  or  rear,  the  means  of  ultimate  victory. 
Wellington  was  even  greater  when  he  retired 
to  Torres  Yedras,  than  when  he  gave  the  sig- 
nal of  advance  at  Waterloo.  It  l^longs  to  the 
highest  class  of  intellect  to  discern  the  time 
and  place  for  resolute  resistance,  and  the  sea- 
son for  judicious  concession.  But  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  this  frame  of  mind  can  coexist 
with  that  of  a  great  lawyer;  for  the  latter  is 
based  on  the  invariable  observance  of|  and  vast 
acquaintance  with,  precedent;  the  former  is 
dependent  on  the  power  to  discern  when  it  is 
to  be  discarded,  and  entrance  afforded  to  new 
influences.  In  private  life  Lord  Eldon  was  sim- 
ple and  unostentatious  in  his  manners,  kindly 
and  affectionate  in  his  disposition.  During  the 
quarter  of  a  century  that  he  held  office,  he  made 
a  judicious  and  conscientious  use  of  the  im- 
mense patronage  at  his  disposal;  and  though 
he  died  rich,  he  had  become  so  fi^om  the  legiti- 
mate emoluments  of  his  office,  not  any  improp- 
er devices  to  increase  his  fortune.* 


*  Lord  Eldon  has  left  a  curious  proof  of  the  grasping; 
dispoaition  of  applicants  for  situationa,  in  which  all  who 


Although,  however,  liberal  principles  were 
thus  in  the  ascendant  in  the  Cabmet  ^^ 
and  the  douse  of  Commons,  there  The'csUioiic 
was  one  question  on  which  the  BiU  is  reject- 
Whigs  had  lost  ground  by  the  elec-  "^  ^'"^'' 
tion.  For  the  first  time,  for  several  years,  the 
Catholic  question  was  lost  in  the  Lower  llonse. 
The  debate  began  on  March  6,  and  wp&  opened 
by  a  most  powerful  speech  by  Sir  Francis  Biu^ 
detL  It  continued  three  nights,  and  was  con- 
cluded at  five  in  the  morning  of  the  7th,  by  a 
majority  of  four  againtt  the  Catholics,  the  nmn- 
bers  bemg  276  to  272.  The  arguments  were 
the  same  as  those  so  often  before  urged,  and 
of  which  a  summary  will  be  given  in  recount- 
ing the  final  debate  on  tlie  sulject  But  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Peel  on  this  occasion  deserves  to 
be  recorded,  both  from  the  weight  of  the  argu- 
ments it  contained,  and  the  strange  contrast  it 
presented  to  those  adduced  by  him  so  soon  aft 
er  on  the  same  subject;  and  it  was  evident, 
from  the  increase  in  the  anti- Catholic  party  in 
the  House,  and  the  manner  in  which  his  sp^ 
was  received  by  the  country,  that,  under  a  real 
representation  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  the  Catholic  question  had  ia?°i^?i 
little  chance  of  beinff  carried.' 

Mr.  Peel  observed  on  this  occasion:  "The 
reasons  advanced  for  the  emanci-  ^ 
pation  of  the  Catholics  increase  Mr.  Peei's 
my  dislike  to  it;  and  I  can  not  apeech  agaimt 
admitthat  the  great  names  pressed  ^^^ 
into  the- service  stand  at  all  in  my  ^^^ 
way.  Mr.  Pitt  had  always  ruled  his  reasons 
for  the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities  upon 
grounds  entirely  different  from  those  now  ad- 
duced. When  Mr.  Fox  proposed  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  in  1790,  s  inea«* 
ure  the  same  in  principle  as  the  one  now  pro- 
posed, Mr.  Pitt  repudiated  the  change  in  the 
strongest  terms  which  it  was  possible  for  man 
to  use;  and  in  1805,  he  said  that  he  would  not 
allow,  at  any  time,  or  under  any  cironmstanco; 
the  Catholics  could  claim  the  removal  of  their 
disabilities  as  a  matter  of  right  Neither  can  I 
do  so ;  and  lookins  on  it  only  as  a  question 
deeply  involving  the  public  good,  I  find  my- 
self unable  to  vote  for  what  is  termed  Emanci- 
pation, and  compelled  to  say  frankly  that  I  pre- 
fer a  system  of  exclusion  to  one  of  securities. 

"I  fairly  confess  that  I  have  a  distrust  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  I  do  not  find 
fault  with  the  faith  of  any  man,  and  coQ^'oei 
I  think  quite  as  highly  of  a  Catholic 
as  a  Protestant ;  but  if  on  a  man's  faith  there 
be  founded  a  scheme  of  political  influence,  then 
we  have  a  right  to  inquire  into  that  scheme; 
and  I  can  not  coo  template  the  doctrines  of  sh- 
solution,  and  confession,  and  indulgences^  with- 
out having  a  strong  suspicion  that  these  doc- 
trines are  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
firming the  influence  which  man  exercises  over 


hare  had  the  miafbmine  to  be  Intniated  with  pimmip 
will  probably  concur.  On  the  eve  of  his  retimncnt  he 
thua  wrote  to  Lady  J.  T.  Bankes :  "  If  I  bad  all  the  lirtn^ 
in  the  kingdom  vacant  when  I  communicated  my  resigoa- 
tion  (fbr  what  tmce  that  Ihlls  vacant  I  hare  nothing  to  do 
with),  and  they  were  cut  each  into  three-score  liTing*,  i 
could  not  do  what  ia  asked  of  me,  by  letters  received  every 
five  minutes,  ftili  of  eulogies  upon  my  virtues,  aU  which 
will  depart  when  my  resignation  actually  takes  place,  and 
all  concluding  with :  *  Pray  pve  me  a  limng  before  joa 
go  ottf.'"— Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  J.  T.  Bajiebs,  April  *, 
1827 ;  EUUm'9  Ltfe,  u.  994. 


1827.] 
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man.  What  is  it  to  me  whether  that  author- 
ity be  called  spiritual  or  otherwise,  if  it  is  such 
as  practically  to  influence  man's  conduct  in  so- 
ciety! Is  it  because  religious  doctrines  are 
made  subservient  to  worldly  and  political  pur- 
poses that  ther  are  therefore  to  be  excluded 
irom  the  consideration  of.  the  Legislature  in  the 
discussion  of  the  present  Question?  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  authority  derived  from  these 
doctrines  be  only  the  stronger  on  account  of 
their  being  borrowed  from  religion,  and  mis- 
applied to  worldly  purposes,  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, furnishes  an  additional  motive  for  closely 
investigating  the  doctrines  themselves.  When 
I  find  the  Pope  issuing  bulls  to  the  Irish  Ro- 
man Catholic  oishops,  and  such  documents  sent 
forth  to  four  or  five  millions  of  people  destitute 
of  education,  I  must  say  that  they  are  very  apt 
to  influence  their  conduct  in  life.  When  I  hear, 
too,  such  doctrines  ascribed  to  a  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  pure  doctrines  of  Christianity,  I  can 
not  help  having  a  lurking  suspicion  that  they 
are  rather  intended  to  maintain  a  spiritual  au- 
thority, capable  of  being  applied  to  temporal 
purposes,  which  is  said  to  be  extinct,  but  which 
It  is  evident  is  still  existing. 

**  I  have  no  objection  to  the  professors  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  as  individ- 
Contuiaed.  "*^' »  ^  <iua"'el  not  with  their  relig- 
ious tenets  as  a  matter  of  faith :  but 
I  am  jealous  of  the  political  system  which  is 
ingrafted  on  those  tenets;  and  I  think  I  have 
a  perfect  ri^^ht,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  con- 
siaer  what  has  been  the  influence  of  that  po- 
litical influence  in  different  countries.  With- 
out going  back  to  dark  and  distant  ages,  and 
viewing  the  effect  of  the  Catholic  religion,  as 
it  exists  at  the  present  day  in  different  coun- 
tries— ^in  some  wnere  it  luxuriates  in  undisputed 
^owth,  in  others  where  it  is  only  struggling 
for  supremacy,  in  a  third  class  where  it  is  sub- 
ordinate to  another  and  a  purer  system — the 
result  of  my  investigation  and  observation  is, 
that  it  is  expedient  to  maintain  in  this  coun- 
try the  mild,  mitigHted,  and  temperate  pre- 
dominance of  the  Protestant  Church.  It  is  the 
natural  desire  of  every  man  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  religious  faith  to  which  he  is 
sincerely  attached.  If  Roman  Catholics  were 
admitted  into  Parliament,  what  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  they  should  labor  to  extend 
the  influence  of  their  religious  system  over  the 
country,  and  to  bring  it  into  closer  connection 
with  the  Government?  The  consequence  would 
be  to  bring  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  relig- 
ions into  collision,  in  such  a  manner  as  might 
prove  the  destruction  of  the  latter;  and  I  con- 
sider the  confusion  and  disorders  which  must 
prevail  for  ages  before  that  event  takes  place 
as  a  greater  evil  than  the  event  itself. 

"^though  I  believe  that  the  admission  of 
Catholics  into  Parliament  and  the 
Coi^ued.  g^**^  offices  would  endanger  the 
constitution,  yet,  if  I  was  satisfied 
that  it  would  tranauilize  Ireland,  and  produce 
all  the  benefits  which  are  anticipated  from 
it,  I  would  sacrifice  my  apprehensions  to  the 
attainment  of  so  immense  a  oenefit  But  I  can 
not  brine  m^  mind  to  believe  that  the  removal 
of  the  disabilities  would  produce  such  a  con- 
siirnmntion.  If,  indeed,  the  friends  of  the  Cath- 
olics proposed,  after  having  earned  this  point, 


to  make  the  religion  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  Irish  people  the  religion  of  the  state,  to  re- 
store the  possessions  of  tne  Church  to  the  Cath> 
olics,  and  open  to  them  the  great  offices  of 
state,  possibly  such  a  line  of  policy  might  ap- 
pease and  tranquilize  the  Catnolics.  But  this 
they  do  not  say;  on  the  contrary,  they  dis- 
avow any  intention  to  attack  the  EBtablished 
Church.  But  if  they  maintain  the  Protestant 
Church,  there  will  still  be  a  barrier  between 
the  two  religions:  the  real  apple  of  discord 
will  remain,  only  you  will  have  augmented 
the  power  of  the  Catholics  to  produce  the  con- 
fusion. Would  not  the  Catholic  priests  exer- 
cise their  spiritual  authority  for  temporal  pur^ 
poses?  The  priests  have  already  been  lauded 
for  exercising  their  influence  at  elections,  which 
they  have  done  to  an  extent  which  is  utterly 
unjustifiable ;  but  that  is  nothing  to  what  may 
be  expected  in  future,  if  by  such  interference 
they  nave  the  prospect  of  advancing,  for  the 
interests  of  iheir  faith  and  their  temporal  ad- 
vantage, the  measures  of  the  Legislature.  And 
this  is  the  measure  which  is  to  tranquilize  Ire- 
land, and  eradicate  the  poison  of  faction  from 
the  land. 

''The  influence  of  some  great  names,  of  some 
great  men,  has  been  lately  lost  to  the 
cause  I  support;  but  I  never  adopt-  conilnded. 
ed  my  opinions  upon  it  fi*om  defer- 
ence either  to  high  station  or  high  ability. 
Keen  as  the  feelings  of  regret  must  be  with 
which  the  loss  of  these  associates  is  recollect- 
ed, it  is  still  a  matter  of  consolation  to  me  that 
in  the  absence  of  these  individuals  I  have  now 
an  opportunity  of  showing  my  adherence  to 
those  tenets  which  I  formerly  espoused^f 
showing  that,  if  my  opinions  Be  unpopular,  I 
stand  by  them  still,  when  the  influence  and 
authority  that  may  have  given  them  currency 
are  gone,  and  when  it  is  impossible  that  in  the 
mind  of  any  human  being  I  can  stand  suspect- 
ed of  pursuing  them  with  any  view  to  favor 
or  personal  aggrandizement"  The  honorable 
consistency  ofMr.  Peel  on  this  occasion  de- 
serves to  be  particularly  noticed,  and  his  sin- 
cerity can  not  be  doubted;  for  the  death  of 
the  Puke  of  York  and  of  Lord  Liverpool  had 
deprived  the  Protestant  party  of  their  chief 
support;  and  the  state  of  tne  Cabinet,  and 
probable  accession  of  Mr.  Canning  to  its  head, 
rendered  the  opinions  then  so  man-  i  p„i.  Deb. 
fully  delivered  to  all  appearance  a  xvi,«63,»7i; 
very  long,  if  not  perpetual,  exclu-  A^"-  ^JK^^ 
sion  from  office.*  .'.*'* 

Equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  agitation  ex- 
cited by  the  discussion  of  this  great  ^r, 
political  question,  was  that  awakened  MiniRierial 
oy  the  Government  measure  on  the  measure  on 
Com  Laws,  which,  in  pureuance  of  fa^S?"^ 
the  pledge  given  last  session,  tlie  Min- 
isters brought  forward.  The  bill  originally 
framed  by  Lord  Liverpool's  cabinet  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Canning,  on  March  1st,  in  a 
speech  oi  very  great  ability,  which  added  an- 
other to  the  many  proofs  which  history  af- 
fords, that  ability  of  the  highest  order  is  capa- 
ble of  application  at  the  will  of  its  possessor  to 
any  im^nable  subject  He  began  by  stating: 
"Everybody  admitted  the  neceuitjf  of  protect- 
in  ff  the  affricultural  interests;  the  only  ques- 
tion was  the  moJe  and  degree  in  which  that 
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protection  should  be  administered.  That  pro- 
tection ia  due  to  domestic  agpriculture  can  hard- 
ly be  denied ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  stem  in- 
flexible  prohibition  can  hardly  be  defended; 
for  even  those  of  tlie  agriculturists  who  were 
most  attached  to  it,  uniformly  made  it  a  rec- 
ommendation of  their  plan,  that  Parliament^  if 
it  were  sitting,  and  if  not,  the  executive  gov- 
ernment, might  always  step  in,  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessity. Three  modes  of  protection  had  been 
proposed:  the  first,  that  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  that 
the  duty  on  wheat  should  be  20«.  a  quarter, 
to  diminish  a  shilling  with  every  year  till  it 
reached  a  minimum  of  10«. ;  the  second,  a  sim- 
ilar duty,  lowering  Ic  every  year,  but  begin- 
ning at  16«.  and  coming  diown  to  10& ;  the 
third,  a  fixed  duty  of  5«.  or  6«.  once  for  all, 
without  any  reference  to  the  price. 

"  The  great  fluctuations  of  price  between  1816 

and  1822  proved  that  some  modifica- 
Continued.  ^^^^  ^^  *^*®  ^™  Law,  introduced  in 

the  former  of  these  years,  was  ac- 
cordingly necessary,  and  a  new  act  was  passed 
which  gave  up  unlimited  protection,  and  rec- 
ognized a  certain  duty ;  but  the  effect  of  it  was 
in  a  great  measure  lost  by  a  clause  which  de- 
clared that  the  new  act  should  come  into  oper- 
ation only  when  the  price  exceeded  80«.,  which 
it  had  never  since  done,  so  that  the  act  had  re- 
mained a  dead  letter.  Instead  of  this,  what  is 
now  proposed  is,  to  adopt,  not  a  fixed,  but  a 
variaole  duty,  which  should  vary  in  the  rela- 
tive proportion  to  the  price  of  com.  The  duty 
on  wheat  is  to  be  20«.  when  the  price  has 
reached  60«.  a  quarter,  and  to  diminish  2«.  a 
quarter  with  every  4t.  advance  of  the  price,  so 
that  at  70&  all  duty  would  cease.  On  tne  other 
hand,  when  the  price  was  59s.,  the  duty  would 
be  228.,  and  so  on,  till,  when  it  fell  to  55«.,  it 
would  amount  to  80«.,  which  might  be  consid- 
ered as  equivalent  to  a  prohibition.  On  inferior 
grains,  the  same  variable  duty,  but  at  a  lower 
rate.  Barley,  at  80a,  was  to  pay  a  duty  of  10«. 
a  quarter;  oats,  at  21<.,  of  7&:  the  former  to 
diminish  by  It.  6(i  for  every  It.  advance  in  the 

}>rice,  and  increase  for  every  It.  in  the  fall  be- 
ow  that  standard;  the  latter  to  increase  or  di- 
minish by  It."  The  obvious 'intention  of  this 
I  p„j  Dgb.  proposal  was  to  fix  the  price  of 
xTi.  756, 779 ;  wheat  as  nearly  as  possible  at  60t. 
^nn-  J»K-^  a  quarter,  that  of  barley  at  80«., 
182.,  65,  M.  thatofoat8at21t.» 
It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  argu- 


79. 


mcnts  used  on  this  occasion  on  ei- 


Result  of  the  ther  side,  which  were  substantial- 
debate  in  the  ly  the  same  as  those  adduced  in 
£SSr"**°*  the  preceding  session,  of  which  an 
account  has  already  been  ^ven. 
But  several  very  curious  things  occuiTcd  in  the 
courae  of  it,  inaicating  at  once  the  strength  of 
the  agricultural  interest  in  the  Legislature  as 
then  constituted,  and  the  strange  mistakes  on 
the  subject  which  were  made  on  both  sides  in 
the  discussion  of  it  "  On  a  division,"  says  the 
annalist,  "  the  amendment  was  lost,  and  the 
resolutions  of  Ministers  carried  by  a  majority 
of  385  to  50;  to  small  woJt  the  proportion  of 
members  from,  tohom  the  affricniiuriaitt  had  to  fear 
any  very  n^ar  approach  to  a  free  trade  in  ffraitu** 
In  the  committee  the  majorities  in  favor  of  Min- 
isters were  generalljr  8  to  2,  and  the  bill  passed 
tho  Lower  llouse  ultimately  without  a  division ; 


but  its  fate  was  very  different  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Before  it  went  there  the  change  of  Min- 
istry had  taken  place;  Mr.  Canning  was  Pre- 
mier, and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  l^er  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Com 
Laws,  which  so  powerfully  affected  the  inter- 
ests of  the  greater  part  of  that  assembly,  were 
deemed  a  favorable  ground  on  which  to  combat 
the  new  Ministry  wiui  the  forces  of  the  old  Tory 
aristocracy,  and  an  amendment  was  prepared 
which  it  was  hoped  might  prove  fatal  to  the 
bill.  The  result  did  not  belie  these  anticipa- 
tions. There  wei*e,  it  was  understood,  above 
600,000  quarters  of  foreign  grain  in  bond  in  the 
country ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  moved 
as  an  amendment^  that  "no  foreign  grain  in 
bond  shall  be  taken  out  of  bond  until  uie  aver- 
age price  of  com  shall  have  reached  66t."  This 
was  resisted  by  Ministers  on  the  ground  that 
the  effect  of  this  clause  would  be  to  keep  the 
average  price  up  at  66t.,  and  entirely  defeat  the 
principle  of  the  bill ;  but  on  a  division  it  was 
carried  against  them  by  a  majority  of  4,  the 
numbers  being  78  to  74.  This  majority,  upon 
a  subsequent  division  in  a  much  fuller  House, 
increased  to  11,  the  numbers  being  183  to  122. 
Upon  this  the  Ministera  threw  up  the  bill,  not 
without  many  expressions  of  anger  and  disap- 
pointment Even  Mr.  Canning,  m  speaking  of 
the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
last  speech  he  ever  made  in  that  as-  i  p^  j^^^ 
sembry,  said  that  the  Duke,  "while  zvu.  1338; 
meaning  no  harm,  had  made  himself  Ann.  Reg, 
the  instrament  of  others  for  their  }^'  "' 
own  particular  views."** 

As  the  Corn  Laws  were  settled  on  a  footing 
which  lasted  some  years  in  the  next 
session  of  Parliament,  this  defeat  jmporiMit  and 
was  a  matter  of  little  public  im-  cuhoas  thing* 
portance ;  but  three  things  are  very  occurring  in 
curious,  and  deserving  of  being  [ScSJJJ^***^ 
recorded,  which  occurred  in  the 
course  of  it  The  first  is,  that  Mr.  Peel  said,  in 
reference  to  an  amendment  of  Sir  John  Newport 
to  raise  the  duty  on  wheat  flour  by  a  permanent 
duty  of  4t.  at  all  times,  "  no  other  country  be- 
sides the  United  States  could  enter  into  compe- 
tition with  our  markets,  and  she  had  not  murh 
to  tend  The  largest  importation  of  American 
flour  was  in  1817,  and  that  was  only  100,(XK) 
barrels,  equal  to  68,000  quarters."  1*0  us,  who 
see  several  millions  of  American  flour  annually 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  this  is  a  curious 
instance  of  the  danger  of  legislating  for  future 
times,  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  to  re- 
main the  same  as  the  present  The  second  was, 
that,  from  the  returns  of  prices  ibr  fort^'-four 
years  prior  to  1827,  the  average  price  of  wheat 
had  been  56t.  a  quarter,  of  baric}*  SOa,  and  of 
oats  20«.  6i  Third,  these  returns  were  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Peel  as  affording  the  best  criterion  of 
the  rates  at  which  cultivation  could  be  carried 


'  It  appeared  (Vom  a  correspondence  between  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Mr.  HuBkiseon  on  thia  amendment, 
that  the  Duke  had  labored  under  a  misapprehension  oftha 
views  or  Government  regarding  it.  Mr.  Husklsson  ntatM 
that  Mmisters  would  not  object  to  the  amendment,  un- 
dorstandmg  it  to  applv  only  to  the  corn  **tken  m  bond;^* 
but  the  Duke  of  Wellington  thought  he  meant  they  bad 
no  objections  to  the  prohibition  up  to  66«.  as  a  permanaU 
restriction  on  foreign  importation.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  good  Aiiih  of  either  in  the  afiair :  but  assuredly 
they  were  very  difierent  things.— J^re  the  Correspendenctt 
June,  1837,  in  Ann.  Reg.^  p.  148,  153. 
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on  at  a  profit  in  Uie  British  blanda ;  and  so  they 
would,  if  no  changes  in  the  currency  had  taken 
place  during  the  period  embraced  by  the  re- 
turns. But  it  never  seems  to  have  crossed  his 
mind  that  the  successive  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  currency  had  entirely  changed  prices 
of  every  article  of  subsistence  during  their  con- 
tinuance, and  that  the  price  of  fooa  was  much 
more  dependent  on  the  number  of  notes  in  cir- 
culation than  even  on  the  number  of  quarters 
of  foreign  grain  imported.  But  that  was  the 
prevailing  error  of  the  age ;  and  it  speaks  not 
a  little  for  the  penetration  and  statesmanlike 
wisdom  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  that  nearly  alone 
in  the  House  of  Commons  he  supported  the  op- 
posite views,  and  referred  to  the  oill  of  1819  as 
far  more  instrumental  in  producing  the  depres- 
sion of  prices,  of  which  the  agriculturists  so 
I  Pari.  Deb.  much  complained,  than  either  the  va- 
xTi.  1119,  nations  of  season  or  any  importation 
1122,  of  foreign  grain.  ^* 

The  finances  of  the  country  during  the  years 
81.  1628,  1827,  and  1828,  exhibited  a 

Finaneea  of  painful  proof  of  the  extent  to  which 
18S0,*27,'38.  tjjg  industrial  resources  of  the  coun- 
tn*  had  been  affected  by  the  monetary  crisis 
or  December,  1825,  and  the  contraction  of  the 
currency  by  the  suppression  of  small  notes  in 
the  spnng  succeeding.  There  was  no  more 
boast  of  a  remission  of  £12,000,000  of  taxation 
in  three  years,  as  had  been  done  in  the  three 
preceding  yea'rs :  it  was  with  great  difficulty, 
and  only  by  pressing  the  dead-weight  into  the 
service,  that  a  surplus  of  revenue  at  all  above 
the  expenditure  was  exhibited,  or  the  real  sink- 
ing fund  in  terms  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1819.  As  the  dead- 
weight was  in  truth  a  loan,  paid  annually  by 
installments  on  the  credit  of  future  years,  this 
view  was  of  course  fallacious,  and  ^ave  a  mel- 
ancholy proof  of  the  shifts  to  which  success- 
ive administrations  were  now  reduced  to  con- 
ceal the  effect  upon  the  finances  which  their 
own  measures  had  produced.  During  these 
three  years  the  entire  taxation  reduced  was 
£261,000  a  year;  and  the  sums  applied  to 
the  reduction  of  debt,  funded  and 


*'**"Tli.6?8.'  "'^^«nde<J»  we'«  '^^  all  £15,993,- 


TaMea, 


902.*t 


*  The  foUowins  parliamentttry  return,  refbrred  to  in  the 
rourae  of  thia  debate,  'wiU  show  how  close  had  been,  in 
the  preceding  ten  years,  the  connection  between  the  price 
of  grain  and  the  amount  of  the  currency : 
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PHr«  of 
Wliaat 

CiKDlatianofNotw 

1B18 

84*. 
73*. 
C5*. 
M*. 
43*. 
52*. 
G4*. 
86*. 
57*. 

jC46,000,000 
42,000,000 
38,000,000 
34,000,000 
31,000,000 
35,000,000 
30,000,000 
42,000,000 
36,000,000 

\h\9 

Ib'JO                 

IfeCl 

1822           

1823 

1824 

1^23 :... 

J^ifl 
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Yeart. 

Taxes  ramitUd. 

Money  applied  to  Debt. 

1826 
18-27 
1828 

JC84,000 
51. COO 
126,000 

£5,621.231 
5,704,706 
4.C67.965 

i:26i,r.co 

X' 15.993,902 

The  financea  of  the  three  years  Rtood  as  follows : 


The  other  proceeding  in  Parliament  during 
this  session  do  not  require  partic- 
ular  notice,  as  they  were  chiefly  other  p^ceed- 
the  consequence  of  measures  al-  inga  in  Parlia- 
ready  adopted,  and  of  which  the  ment— ailk- 
beannghasalready  been  discussed.  J^^*"**^**" 
Mr.  Peel,  though  out  of  office,  con- 
tinued his  meritorious  labors  for  the  reform  of 
the  criminal  law,  and  the  capital  punishment 
was  taken  from  many  offenses  which  it  was  a 
disgrace  to  English  l^islation  to  have  ever  af- 
fixed to  them.  The  silk-weavers  and  ship-own- 
ers made  loud  complaints  of  the  manner  in 
which  their  interests  had  been  sacrificed  at 
the  altar  of  Free  Trade,  and  referred  to  nu- 
merous arraj^s  of  figures  in  support  of  their 
petitions,  which  proauced  long  and  interesting 
debates  in  both  ilouses  of  Parliament  No  re- 
sult^ however,  followed  from  these  discussions, 
except  the  usual  one  of  confirming  both  par- 
ties m  their  opinions.  The  weavers  and  snip- 
owners  referred,  in  support  of  their  complaints, 
to  the  miserably  low  wages — not  a  half  of  those 
of  the  preceding  year — which  they  were  able 
to  earn,  and  the  diminished  number  of  ships 
and  tonnage  they  employed.  Mr.  Huskisson 
and  the  Free-traders  replied  by  referring  to  the 
steady  importation  of  the  raw  matenal,  and 
the  increase  of  the  entire  tonnage,  foreign  and 
domestic,  employed  in  conducting  our  trade. 
Neither  answer  was  decisive — for  persons  in 
distress  generally  try  to  compensate  lessened 

{>rofits  by  increased  production,  and  thus  en- 
arged  consumption  of  the  raw  material  arises 
from  the  very  suffering  of  those  engaged  in 
working  it  up ;  and  the  question  in  regard  to 
shipping  was  not  how  our  whole  tonnage,  for- 
eign and  domestic,  stood,  so  much  as  the  pro- 
portion increasing  or  diminishing  of  the  one 
to  the  other,  which  has  been  already  i  ^nte,  e. 
fully  given.*   The  curious  thing,  how-  xix.  ^  30. 


INCOME. 

ORDINARY. 


Customs 

Excise 

Stamps 

Taxes 

Post-office  . . . 
Lesser  Sources 
Ordinary  rev, 


Deadweight.. 
Lesser  Sources 


1836. 


£17,280,711 

19,172,019 

6,702,350 

4,702,743 

1,570,000 

197,657 


£17,694,405   £17,235,408 
18,483,707       20,759,633 


6,811,226 
4,768,273' 

1,463.000, 
205,911' 


',107,950 

4,849,303 

1,506,000 

200,729 


£49,625,4851  £49,581,5701  £31,665,077 


EXTBAORDIITABT. 


4,380,000 
889,501 


£54,694, 9fc9 


4,245,000 

^IJD05,930 

£54,932,518 


3,068,500 
339,564 


£55,187,142 


EXPENDITURE. 


Interest  of 
;    Funded  Debt. 
UnlXinded.. 
'Array  4e  Navy 

Pensions . 
I  Civil  List.. 
J  Publ.  Advances 

lArmy  

Navy 

Ordnance 

Miscellaneous 
Do 


£27,245,750 
831,207 


£27,366,601 
873,246 

2,600,000 
2,218,218 
254,200 
7,876,682 
6,414,727 
1,914,403 
2,663,247 
1,217.964 


_>£59,272,925  i£59.068,778 
1  lacladloir  chary M  of  eoIlMtion. 


£27,146,076 
049,429 

1,692,870 
2,204,553 
2,337,497 
8,084,042 
5,667,969 
1,446,972 
2,012,115 


'£54,623,565 


—Fmanre  Account*  m  Arm.  Reg.^  1827,  264 ;  1828,  271, 
272;  1629,256,258. 
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ever,  is^  that  acaroe  any  mention  was  made 
by  either  party  of  the  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency as  affecting  prices,  and  imposing  a  weight 
on  the  springs  of  industry  wmch  idl  the  en- 
ergies of  the  country  were  unable  to  shake 
oft  And  the  insensibility  of  the  Legislature 
to  the  complaints  of  the  persons  suffering  un- 
der these  changes  is  to  be  remarked,  as  one 
of  the  many  causes  concurring  at  this  period 
to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  people  m  ex- 
isting institutions,  and  spreading  far  and  wide 
the  opinion  that  any  change  would  be  for  the 
better,  and  that  some  alteration  had  become 
1  Pari.  Deb.  z^i.  ^^^Bsary  in  the  composition  of 
1266,  isTi  i  xvii.  a  Legislature  which  had  proved 
547,  553,  1265,  itself  indifferent  to  the  suffer- 
^  ings  of  the  people.* 

When  men's  minds  were  m  this  unsettled 

83.  state,  and  the  working  classes 
Penryn  and  East  were  in  many  places  petitioning 
S'cSSilmi.S^:  foraomecompuboryWto  B,^ 
Commenceraeni  rest  the  fall  of  wages,  an  event 
of  the  Re/bnn  occurred  which  gave  the  ill  hu- 
quesiion.  jj^q^  ^i^{^]^  ^^^  afloat  a  defi- 
nite direction,  and  turned  them  into  a  torrent 
which  ere  long  became  irresistible.  At  the  last 
election — as  is  generally  the  case  when  parties 
run  very  high,  and  great  exertions  are  made 
on  opposite  sides  to  increase  their  adherents  in 
Parliament — ^bribery  had  prevailed  to  a  very 
great,  and,  as  it  was  said  by  the  advocates  of 
reform,  unpreteedeuted  extent.  Numerous  pe- 
titions against  returns  upon  this  around  were 
presented,  and  in  two  instances — uiose  of  Pen- 
BYN  and  East  RxTFoan^the  proof  of  corruption 
on  the  greatest  scale  was  so  complete  that  not 
only  were  both  returns  set  aside,  but  leave  was 
given  to  bring  in  bilb  to  disfranchise  both  bor- 
oughs. The  Dill  brought  in  by  Government 
proposed  only  to  extend  the  franchise  to  the 
adjacent  hundred,  that  being,  as  Mr.  Canning 
said,  **  a  mitigated  penalty  suited  to  the  nature 
of  the  offense  proved,  although,  in  more  fla- 
grant cases,  such  as  Grampound,  he  should  not 
hesitate  to  vote  for  total  disfranchisement" 
The  Whigs,  however,  led  by  Lord  Milton  and 
Mr.  Brougham,  insisted  for  total  disfranohise- 
ment»  and  an  amendment  to  that  effect  was 
cari'ied  by  a  majority  of  124  to  69.  No  reso- 
lution was  taken  concerning  the  place  to  which 
the  franchise  should  be  transferred,  but  great 
anxiety  was  already  felt  on  the  subject  The 
Liberals  contended  for  Birmingham,  the  Con- 
servatives inclined  to  the  circumjacent  hun- 
dred. Both  parties  felt  the  vital  importance 
of  the  question,  but  they  mutually  feared  each 
other,  and  the  session  closed  without  any  de- 
termination having  been  come  to  on  the  sub- 
ject But  the  point  was  mooted,  and  could 
no  longer  be  avoided ;  and  this  deserves  to  be 
a  A  p  noted  as  the  commencement  of  the 
1^7^i79^il   peat  question  of  Pabuamxntart 

*      *      '  Reform.' 
The  session  was  closed  by  a  speech  from  the 

84.  throne,  by  the  Loros  Commission- 
Proud  poslUon  ers,  on  the  2d  July ;  and  an  event 
of  Mr.  Canning,  goon  after  occurred  which  made 
a  profound  impression  on  England  and  the 
world,  and  afforded  a  memorable  example  of 
the  unstable  tenure  by  which  worldly  great- 
ness is  held.  Mr.  Canning  now  saw  every  wish 
of  hh  heart  gratified.     lie  had  raised  himself. 


by  the  unaided  force  of  genius  and  eloquenee, 
from  a  private  station  to  the  highest  position 
in  the  State.  He  was  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  the  admired  leader  of  the  Honse 
of  Commons^  the  head  of  an  administratioD 
stronger  than  any  since  the  days  of  Pitt»  and 
looked  up  to,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  as  the 
protector  of  the  oppressed,  the  enlightened  as- 
sertor  of  liberal  principles.  He  was  still  in  the 
prime  of  life;  he  had  done  much  in  coDciliaU 
ing  the  regard  of  his  Sovereign ;  his  svaj  in 
Parliament  was  unbounded ;  and  he  might  fiope 
for  along  career  of  fame,  fortune,  and  ugcfQlnesa. 
"  Vanity,  vanity — all  is  vanity :"  the  hand  of 
fate  was  alreacfy  upon  him,  and  he  was  to  b« 
suddenly  snatched  from  the  scene  of  bis  glory, 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  seemed  to  hare 
attained  the  smnmit  of  earthly  felicity! 

Though  by  no  means  of  a  weakly  oonstitn- 
tion,  Mr.  Canning  shared  in  an  in-  g^ 

firmity  common  to  all  men  of  Hisnueepti- 
geniuS)  and  which,  though  it  is  bie  disposition 
sometimes  concealed  by  the  vi^-  J'^"*"''* 
or  of  a  powerful  understanding,  is 
never  probably  entirely  absent  from  a  mind 
gifted  with  the  highest  imaginative  faculties. 
He  was  not  irritable,  but  eminently  luteeptMe; 
he  felt  kindly,  but  he  also  felt  warmly;  inca- 
pable of  harboring  an  ungenerous  sentimcot, 
he  suffered  grievously  under  what  seemed  a 
want  of  generosity  or  justice  in  others  To  a 
mind  of  this  temperament,  the  very  greatnefls 
to  which  he  had  been  elevated  became  a  source 
of  anguish,  the  cause  of  disappointment.  He 
had  ascended  the  ladder,  not  at  the  head  of  bid 
friends,  but  alone.  At  the  summit  of  the  bat- 
tlement^ he  found  himself  surrounded  by  nevf 
faces,  supported  by  former  antagonists,  while 
his  old  comrades,  in  sullen  discontent,  stood  at 
a  distance,  lending  no  assistance.  Cheered  as 
he  was  from  all  sides  of  the  House,  leading  a 
decided  majority  in  his  country,  revered  in 
every  quarter  of  the  ^lobe,  he  yet  felt  that  one 
thing  was  now  awantmg — ^the  confidence  of  old 
friends,  the  sympathy  of  former  associates.  He 
had  attained  the  pinnacle  of  ambition,  but  he 
found  himself  there  in  solitary  grandeur.  He 
felt  like  Burke:  "I  am  alone;  I  know  I  have 
lost  my  former  friends,  and  I  am  too  old  to  form 
new  ones."  The  cold  look,  the  averted  eves^ 
the  unretumed  pressure  of  the  hand,  tola  at 
what  price  he  had  purchased  his  present  ele- 
vation ;  and  this  was  felt  the  more  keenly,  that 
his  own  heart  was  still  overflowing  with  the 
generous  affections,  and  he  experienced  in  suc- 
cess none  of  tlie  irritation  which  his 
former  friends,  perhaps  not  unnatn-  |^°i9if' 
rally,  evinced  in  disappointment^ 

Tiiese  causes  of  irritation  proved  the  more 
serious  to  Mr.  Canning,  that^  al-  86. 
though  temperate  in  his  general  His  last  illnw* 
habits,  and  addicted  to  no  excess,  ■"*  *•*•**" 
he  participated  in  the  pleasure,  as  much  as  he 
excelled  in  the  powers  of  conversation;  and 
when  in  company,  he  sought  a  momentaiy  re- 
laxation from  the  cares  of  office,  the  irritation 
at  defection,  in  the  brilliant  and  animated  dis- 
course which  spread  so  great  a  charm  over  his 
private  society.  This  insensibly  led  to  a  great- 
er indulf  enoe  in  the  pleasures  of  company  than 
was  perhaps  prudent  in  a  person  of  his  excita- 
ble temperament;  and  the  result  was  an  in- 
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flamed  state  of  mind  and  body,  'which  led  to 
iatal  results.  On  the  loth  of  duly  he  became 
seriously  indisposed,  from  haying  caught  cold 
vhile  sitting  under  a  tree,  when  warm  with 
talking,  at  Lord  Lyndhurst's,  at  Wimbledon. 
On  the  2dth,  he  was^  on  the  recommendation 
of  his  medical  advisers,  removed  to  Chiswick, 
the  beautiful  villa  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
^here  he  was  lodged  in  the  room  in  which  Mr. 
Fox  had  died.  His  complaint,  which  turned 
into  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  after  having 
more  than  once  abated  so  as  to  give  hopes  of 
convalescence,  returned  ere  long  with  redoub- 
led violence.  His  sufferings  were  dreadful,  and 
painful  to  witness,  but  he  never  lost  his  seren- 
ity of  mind;  and  on  the  Sunday  before  his 
death  he  had  prayers  read  to  him  by  his  daugh- 
ter, his  custom  always  when  he  could  not  at- 
tend church.  Shortly  after  this,  his  sufferings 
ceased,  but  it  was  from  the  commencement  of 
mortification  in  the  seat  of  the  disease.  He 
gradually  sunk,  and  breathed  his  last  on  the 
morning  of  Wednesday,  August  8th.  His  funer- 
al, at  his  own  requests,  was  a  private  one;  but 
he  -was  laid  in  Westminster  A  obey,  among  the 
1 1'^f^  ^  Q^Q.  ashes  of  the  great,  and  it  was  vol- 
tu n<E,  3^0,369;  untarily  attended  by  a  large  con- 
lluskiRson's  course  of  the  nobility  and  estima- 
il/ff!  jlai  *  ^^®  persons,  as  well  as  an  immense 
1  i-9 .1 9ol  Mar-  crowd  of  spectators,  anxious  to  testi- 
iineau,  i.  444,  fy  their  respect  to  the  first  and  most 
'**^*  gifted  citizen  of  a  free  people.* 

Hr.  Canning's  death  made  a  prodigious  im- 
g7.  pression  in  the  world,  second  only 

Refleciionson  to  that  produced  twenty -five  years 
thw  eveni.  after  by  the  decease  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  It  was  not  merely  the  genius 
and  talents  of  the  departed  statesman,  great  as 
they  were,  which  led  to  this  sensation — it  was 
the  direction  which  they  had  latterly  taken, 
the  objects  to  which  they  had  come  to  be.  ap- 
plied, which  caused  the  heart  of  the  world  to 
tlirill  with  emotion.  "  His,"  it  has  been  finely 
said,  *'  was  a  life  in  which  all  put  trust,  more, 
perhaps,  than  they  should  in  that  of  mortal, 

from  the  isles  of  G reece  to  the  ridges 
>^«s  Mar-  ^f  ^g  Andes.""     For  the  first  time 

since  the  French  Revolution,  the 
Government  of  England,  under  his  direction, 
had  been  turned  to  the  support  of  democratic 
principles :  he  was  looked  up  to  as  the  head  of 
the  Liberal  party  throughout  the  slobe.  Great 
was  the  sensation  produced  by  this  conversion. 
The  popular  party  in  every  country  anticipated 
a  speeay  triumph  to  their  priiuciples,  the  im- 
mediate elevation  of  themselves  to  power  and 
riches,  now  that. the  great  antojffonist  State, 
which  had  conquered  the  child  of  Revolution, 
was  brought  round  to  the  other  side  at  the 
voice  of  this  mighty  enchanter.  Proportion- 
ally deep  was  the  gloom,  general  the  distress, 
when  he  was  thus  cut  off  in  the. very  zenith  of 
his  career,  and  at  the  very  time  when  he  had 
attained  the  means  of  carrying  his  principles 
into  practice. 

And  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 

anticipations  were  fallacious,  and 

Had  he  lived.   *^**  ^ei^  hopes  would  have  been 

hi>  would haVe  disappointed  nad  his  earthly  career 

d^appointed    X^qqh  much  prolonged.     Mr.  Can- 

ttons.*'*^**^^    ning  was  too  great  a  man  to  be  a 

republican:  his  was  not  the  tem- 
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per  that  would  yield  to  the  dictates  of  an  im- 
perious democracy.  Questions  were  coming  on, 
and  could  no  longer  be  avoided,  which  would 
have  dispelled  the  illusion,  and  deprived  the 
great  commoner  of  the  halo  of  renown  with 
which  he  descended  to  the  tomb.  He  was  averse 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acta, 
the  steaay  and  uncompromisiug  opponent  of 
parliamentary  reform.  His  opposition  to  the 
Liberals  on  these  questions  would  have  speedily 
alienated  the  popular  party,  who  can  bear  any 
thing  rather  than  a  check  from  their  own  lead^ 
ers ;  and  a  few  years  more  of  his  life  would 
probably  have  seen  the  windows  of  the  eman- 
cipator of  South  America  barricaded,  like  those 
of  the  deliverer  of  the  Peninsula.  He  was  es- 
sentially Conservative  and  national  in  his  feel- 
ings, and  that  was  the  secret  of  his  otherwise 
inconsistent  career.  He  was  a  Conservative  on 
principle,  a  Liberal  from  feeling  and  ambition. 
His  sympathies  were  with  freedom;  but  his 
judgment  told  him  it  was  not  to  be  won  by 
yielding  to  the  people.  His  most  celebrated 
acts,  the  expedition  to  Portugal  and  recognition 
of  the  republics  of  South  America,  were  not, 
as  the  Liberals  suppose,  instigated  by  a. desire 
to  elevate  popular  power,  but  from  a  strone 
patriotic  pnnciple,  and  a  desire  to  countcrbaE 
ance  the  mfluence  and  divert  the  ambition  of 
France. 

Many  of  Mr.  Canning's  last  acts,  which  occar 
sioned  so  much  excitement  at  the  gg. 

time,  were  plainly  justifiable.  His  Review  of  Us 
interference  in  favor  of  Greece,  and  ^^^  *"''*• 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  6th  July,  which 
established  its  independence,  was  a  noble  act^ 
called  for  by  every  consideration  of  justice 
and  expedience.  And  calculated  to  avert  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  of  modem  times,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Turks  in  Europe.  His  expedition 
to  Portugal  was  done  on  the  call  of  an  ancient 
ally,  and  necessary  to  maintain  the  character 
of  JSn^land  among  nations,  as  well  as  stop  the 
ambitious  projects  of  France.  But  his  mter- 
ference  in  favor  of  the  insurgents  of  South 
America,  which  chiefly  gained  him  the  ap- 
plause of  the  Liberals,  was  an  unjustifiable 
measure,  calculated  to  partition  the.tenitory 
of  an  ancient  ally,  and  spread  the  discordant 
passion  for  republicanism  among  a  people  un- 
able to  exercise  its  rights  or  bear  its  excite- 
ment It  has,  accordingly,  been  attended  with 
the  most  disastrous  results/  Mr.  Canning  said 
he  resolved,  if  France  had  Spain,  it  should  not 
be  Spain  and  the  Indi^,  and  that  he  called  the 
New  World  into  existence  to  redress  the  bal- 
ance of  the  Old.  What  was  this  but  to  imitate 
the  example  of  Maria  Tliereso,  who  said,  when 
the  Empress  Catharine  invaded  Poland,  "If  you 
take  Lithuania,  it  shall  not  be  Lithuania  vnik 
Gallicia;  and  I  will  appropriate  the  latter  prov- 
ince to  maintain  the  oalauce  of  European  pow- 
er." It  is  justifiable  to  assert  the  rights,  and 
maintain,  by  fair  means,  the  influence  of  your 
country ;  but  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  do 
so  by  partitioning  an  ancient  ally,  and  spread- 
ing a  form  of  government,  in  a  new  hemisphere, 
unsuited  to  its  character  and  ruinous  to  its 
'happiness. 

Mr.  Canning's  talents,  both  for  business  and 
debate,  were  of  the  very  first  order.  Like  all 
other  men  gifted  with  the  highest  class  of  intel- 
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leet^  his  vras  capable  of  application  at  will  to 
90,  any  subject;  and  the  man  whose 

His  character  eloquence  and  play  of  fancy  had  so 
aaastatesman  often  charmed  and  enchained  the 
and  orator.  ^^^^  ^f  Commons  was  eauallv 
felicitous,  when  he  came  to  discuss  the  aetaifs 
of  finance  or  the  com  averages,  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  or  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  though  his  powers  were  thus 
capable  of  various  application,  his  disposition 
led  him  to  the  realms  of  imagination ;  his  long- 
ing was  to  the  world  of  fancy  more  than  the 
world  of  reality:  he  was  fitted  by  nature  to 
have  been  a  great  author  rather  than  a  great 
statesman.  As  it  was  his  powers  of  eloquence 
which  gave  him  the  leaa  in  the  House  of 
Commons^  so  it  was  the  qualities  with  which 
they  were  allied  which  cut  him  short  at  the 
highest  point  of  his  career.  The  susceptibility 
to  sentiment^  the  fineness  of  feeling,  the  refine- 
ment of  thought^  which  constituted  the  charm 
of  his  eloquence  not  less  than  logical  precision 
its  strength,  were  mainly  owing  to  the  unhap- 
]>y  sensitiveness  with  which,  in  poetic  minds, 
they  are  so  frequently  allied,  and  which  threw 
him,  on  the  alienation  of  his  friends,  into  the 
state  of  mental  excitement  which  led  to  results 
that  proved  fatal  to  his  constitution.  If  the 
brevity  of  his  career  as  Minister  gave  him  few 
opportunities  of  engraving  his  acts  in  indelible 
characters  on  the  annals  of  his  country,  he  made 
good  use  of  the  short  time  that  was  allotted 
him,  and  has  left  a  name  second  to  none,  in 
point  of  brilliancy,  of  all  the  statesmen  who 
ever  guided  the  destinies  o(  England. 
The  King,  it  is  now  known,  had  been  person- 
ally hurt  at  the  resignation  of  the 
LordGodo-  "-^  Cabinet  Ministers  when  Mr. 
rich  made  pre-  Canning  was  appointed,*  and  for 
mlor,  and  re-  this  reason,  as  well  as  the  strength 
SSJcS;^.  ?f  the  Liberal  party  in  the  Cab- 
met,  no  attempt  was  made  to  offer 
the  premiership  to  any  of  their  party.  Mr. 
Haskisson,  whose  health,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr. 
Canning,  had  suffered  severely  from  the  anxie- 
ties of  office  during  the  last  six  months,  had  gone 
abroad  on  the  close  of  the  session,  and  was  in 
the  Styrian  Alps  when  the  intelligence  of  Mr. 
Canning's  death  reached  him.  lie  was  not, 
moreover,  of  sufficient  weight  in  the  House  to 
justify  his  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Cab- 
met  The  King,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity, sent  for  Lord  Goderich,  who,  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  the  days  of  pros- 
perity, had  been  a  very  popular  Mmister,  and 
ne  was  appointed  Premier.  Mr.  Huskisson  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Goderich  as  Colonial  Secretary, 
and  Mr.  Herries  was  appointed  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  His  appointment  gave  such 
offense  to  the  Whigs  that  Lord  I^nsdowne 
waited  on  his  Majesty  with  his  resignation  of 
his  oflfice  as  Home  Secretary,  and  was  only  prc- 
railed  on  to  hold  it,  on  the  assurance  that  it 
was  not  the  King  who  had  recommended  him 
tc  Lord  Goderich,  but  Lord  Goderich  who  had 
recommended  him  to  the  King.  Lord  Ilarrow- 
by  retired  from  the  office  of  President  of  the 


*  '*  The  King  blamed  all  the  miniHters  who  had  retired 
when  Mr.  Canninc  was  made  Minister,  and  represented 
In  sulMtance,  that  It  was  they,  and  not  he,  who  had  made 
Mr.  Canning  miniaur."— Twiss's  L{fe  qf  Lord  EUon, 


Council,  which  was  bestowed  on  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  and  Lord  Carlisle  succeeded  his  grace 
as  Lord  Privy  Seal    Sir  A.  Hart  was  made 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Shadwell  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  England.     The  Duke  of  Wellintr* 
ton,  who  had  retired  chiefly  from  a  sense  of 
personal  slight  on  Mr.  Canning's  appointment, 
immediately  resumed  his  place  as  Commander- 
in-Chief,  ^bough  without  a  seat  in  i  Ann.  Reir. 
the  Cabinets    The  Government,  as  1627,  Ifli,i93: 
remodeled,  was,  upon  the  whole,  ^^^^h^^* 
of  a  Whig  character,  though  sev-  Huakisson'a 
eral  members  of  it  adhered  to  Con-  Memoirs,  ut, 
servative  principles.'  *^3. 

Lord  Goderich's  Cabinet  has  become  a  by- 
word in  subsequent  times;  andcer-  ^ 
tainly  its  troubled  existence,  and  Weaknemof 
speedy  termination  without  extern-  the  new  cab- 
al causes,  prove  that  the  seeds  of  *"**'  *^  *" 
dissolution  were  from  the  first  im-  "*** 
planted  in  its  bosom.  It  was  not,  however, 
from  any  deficiency  in  ability  that  this  tenden- 
cy to  decay  arose ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Cabinet 
presented  a  splendid  array  of  names,  which  it 
would  have  been  difiicult  to  have  found  a  par- 
allel to,  in  point  of  ability,  in  any  other  list  in 
the  kin|rdom.  Its  weakness  arose  from  that 
very  ability  itself^  and  the  different  sentiments 
with  which  its  highly-gifted  members  were  ani- 
mated. The  weakness  of  a  coalition  is  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  the  talent  and  vigor  of  its  mem- 
bers; its  strength  of  their  weakness,  provided 
there  are  one  or  two  brilliant  exceptionsw  TVhat 
makes  them,  in  general,  after  a  brief  period,  fall 
to  pieces,  is  not  that  they  want  talents  to  do 
great  tilings,  but  that  those  things  are  different 
Weak  men  of  different  opinions  can  hold  to- 
gether, because  they  all  yield  to  the  ascendant 
of  superior  genius ;  but  strong  men  can  not  do 
so  for  any  length  of  time,  because  no  one  'will 
yield  to  another. 

Though  nearly  impotent  from  this  cause  for 
good,  the  new  Ministry  showed,  gj 

even  in  its  cradle,  it  was  ade-  Impolitic  rediK- 
quate  to  eviL  One  of  its  first  tion  of  ih*  >«>- 
steps  was  to  reduce  to  a  third  ™"*^- 
of  its  former  amount  the  yeomanry  cavalry  of 
Great  Britain,  the  numbers  being  reduced  from 
85,500  to  13,500.  Various  additions  have  since 
been  made  to  this  noble  force,  which  unites  llio 
high  and  the  low  by  the  bonds  of  common  loy- 
alty to  their  country  and  each  other;  butU 
has  never  attained  any  thing  like  the  numer- 
ical amount  which  it  had  then  reached  This 
strange  step  was  the  more  reprehensible  that 
the  military  force  of  Great  Bntain,  reduced  to 
the  lowest  point  by  the  clamor  for  economy, 
was  dispersed  over  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
in  defense  of  our  colonies;  that  the  alarmioi; 
insurrections  of  1820  and  1821  had  been  put 
down  mainly  by  the  yeomanry  force,  which 
had  a  moral  influence  much  beyond  its  phys- 
ical strength ;  and  that  the  state  of  Ireland.'as 
will  be  immediately,  shown,  was  so  threaten- 
ing that  every  regular  soldier  was  required 
from  Great  Bntain  to  prevent  rebellion  openly 
breaking  out  All  these  considerations,  hov 
pressing  soever,  yielded  to  -the  desire  to  sup- 
press the  "Tory  clubs,"*  as  the  yeomanry  regi- 

*  The  Author  oflen  heard  them  so  designated  at  t!ni 
time  by  persona  of  the  highest  eminence  la  the  confidence 
ofGovemment. 
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meats  were  called  in  private  by  the  Whig  lead- 
ers. This  reduction  excited  the  greatest  dis- 
content, and  many  of  the  regiments  offered  to 
serve  without  pay,  but  it  was  refused;  a  de- 
cision which  demonstrated  it  was  political,  not 
financial,  considerations  which  had  suggested 
the  reduction.  It  was  a  melancholy  proof  of 
the  length  to  which  party  spirit  can  carry  even 
estimable  and  able  men,  wnen  Uie  first  use  of 
power  made  by  a  great  party;  when  they  had 
obtained  it  after  a  long  exclusion,  was  to  weak- 
en the  bulwarks  of  the  throne  in  order  that  they 
might  extinguish  the  cradle  of  lo^^alty. 

The  divisions  in  the  Cabinet  were  so  well 
94^  known  that  it  was  generally  ex- 

DissolaUon  of  pected  it  would  break  up  before 
Jfe  Goderich  the  end  of  the  year.  It  dragged  a 
Cabinet.  painful  existence  on,  however,  to 

the  beginning  of  1828.  Mattel's  were  brought 
to  a  crisis  in  the  first  week  of  January  by  the 
necessity  of  appointing  a  finance  committee, 
agreeably  to  a  promise  made  by  Mr.  Canning, 
when  opening  the  budget  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  Cabinet,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Tiemey, 
who  took  the  lead  on  the  occasion,  had  resolved 
on  Lord  Althorpe,  eldest  son  of  Earl  Spencer, 
a  TVhig  leader,  who  soon  after  rose  to  emi- 
nence.  Tliis  resolution  was  taken  with  the  con- 

currence  of  Lord  Goderich,  but  with- 
1827'.       ®^^  *^®  knowledge  of  Mr.  Herries,  who, 

as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  natu- 
rally thought  he  should  at  least  have  been  oon- 
.^  suited  on  such  an  appointment.  The 
'  result  was^  that  Mr.  Ilerries  tendered 
his  resignation,  which  Lord  Goderich  received 
with  considerable  agitation.  On  his  side,  Mr. 
IIu;»kisson  intimatea  to  Lord  Goderich  that  he 
Tvould  resign  if  the.  nomination  of  Lord  Al- 
thorpe was  not  carried  through ;  and  as  Lord 
Goderich  now  deemed  it  requisite  to  put  a 
)  Mr.  Hnskis-  ^^^  o°  ^^^^  appointment,  Mr.  IIus- 
son  to  Lord  kisson  tendered  his  resignation,  and 
^*fb28*^^A*"*  ^°^^  Goderich,  seeing  it  impossi- 
Rpg.  1828,  9"  ^^®  ^^  carry  on  the  Government, 
1 1.  escaped  the  difficulty  by  resigning 

Jan.  8.  himsel£» 

The  King,  thus  deserted  by  the  Coalition 
Ministry,  as  a  matter  of  necessity 
The  Duke  of  *^"*  -^^^  ^^®  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Wellington  who,  albeit  of  military  habits,  and 
•ppoinicd  little  skilled  in  the  intrigues  of 
ErrcaWML  courts,  hastened,  with  his  wonted 
'  patriotic  spirit,  to  respond  to  the 
summons  of  his  Sovereign.  Few  changes  in  the 
Cabinet,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  took  place 
on  his  appointment  Tlie  Liberal  Tories  re- 
maiucfl,  but  the  decided  Whigs  retired.  Lord 
Lansdowne  resigned  his  situation  as  llome  Sec- 
retary, which  Mr.  Peel,  with  the  entire  con- 
currence of  the  nation,  resumed.  Mr.  Tiemey 
resigned  the  Mastei'ship  of  the  Mint ;  Lord  Mel- 
yille  was  restored  to  his  iK>sition  as  head  of  the 
Admiralty ;  Mr.  Goulburn  wos  made  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  and  Earl  Bathurst  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  Sir  James  Scarlett  re- 
signed the  office  of  Attorney  General,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Sir  Cliarles  Wetherall.  But  the 
whole  Canning  party — Lord  Dudley  and  Ward, 
,  Ann.  Reu.  Lora  Palmerston,  and  Mr.  C.  Grant 
18-2*^,  6, 12;'*  — retained  their  places;*  and  even 
Martineau,  Mr.  Huskisson  and  Mr.  Herries^ 
L458,iW.     yfi^oM  hostility  had  proved  fatal 


to  the  late  Ministry,  remained  in  power,  not 
without  some  regret  on  the  part  of  the  friends 
of  the  former. 

Mr.  Huskisson,  however,  soon  found  that  it  is 
easier  to  retain  office  in  a  divided  g^ 

Cabinet  than  public  estimation  by  Mr.  Hnakis- 
forming  part  of  it  A  question  ere  son's  rcalgnsf 
long  arose,  on  which  the  divergence  U®"  ®2.lli°^ 
of  opinion  between  him  and  the  ma-  question,  and 
jority  of  his  colleagues  became  ap-  tiut  of  iiis 
parent  The  great  question  of  par-  Jj*'^"ij 
liamentary  reform  lay  as  a  stum-  ^^ 
bling-block  in  their  way,  and  it  was  brought 
on  early  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  by 
the  pending  bills  for  the  disfranchisement  of 
Penryn  ana  East  Retford.  The  bill  for  the 
first  passed  the  Commons  without  opposition, 
with  a  clause  transferring  the  franchise  to  Man- 
chester— ^the  Tories  trusting  that  it  would  be 
thrown  out  in  the  Peers,  and  wishing  to  throw 
upon  the  Upper  House  the  odium  of  an  un- 
popular step.  But  as  a  town  had  got  one  of 
the  disfranchised  seats,  they  contended,  not 
without  some  show  of  reason,  that  the  coun- 
try should  get  the  next;  and,  accord iniriy,  they 
all  voted,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Huskis- 
son, against  transferring  the  seat  to  Bi  ruling-' 
hauL  It  was  carried  against  giving  tliu  seat 
to  Birmingham  by  a  majority  of  19 ;  the  num- 
bers, 141  to  122.  Mr.  Huskisson,  however, 
voted  with  the  minority;  and  deeming  this 
deviation  from  his  colleagues,  on  a  vital  ques- 
tion, a  sufiicient  reason  for  not  longer  retain- 
ing office,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, at  two  in  the  morning,  after  returning 
from  the  debate,  resigning  his  office.*  This 
resignation  the  Duke  next  day  carried  to  the 
King,  by  whom  it  was  accepted.  Mr.  Hucikis- 
son  does  not  seem  to  have  reckoned  on  this  be- 
ing done ;  for  Lord  Dudley,  on  his  part,  went  to 
the  Duke,  to  endeavor  to  convince  his  Grace 
that  he  labored  under  a  mistake,  and  that  no 
resignation  was  intended.  The  laconic  answer 
of  the  Duke,  however,  since  beconie  proverbial, 
cut  the  pintter  short :  *'  It  is  no  mistake ;  it  can 
be  no  mistake ;  and  it  shall  be  no  mistake.^  The 
Duke  persisted,  after  some  correspondence,  in 
regarding  it  in  this  light;  and  Mr.  Huskisson 
being  thus  out  of  the  Cabinet,  his  retirement 
was  followed  by  that  of  the  whole  Canning 
party.  Lord  Dudley,  J-iord  Palmeraton,  ana 
Mr.  C.  Grant.,  immediately  resigned,  and  this 
was  soon  after  followed  oy  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  from  the  situation  of  ,  p^^j  ^^^ 
Lord  High  AdmiraL  This  last  res-  xj,.  gJs^  gu*. 
ignation,  however,  was  on  separate  Ann.  Reg. 
grounds  from  the  general  witlidraw-  JJ^®*  '*»  1*» 
ai  of  Mr.  Cannings  friends.^ 

These  resignations  deprived  the  Ministry  of 


"DowifiifO  Stbbit,  3  A.M.,  May  S. 
*  "  Mr  DBAS  DuKB,~ After  the  vote  which.  In  regard 
to  mv  own  consiatency  and  peraonal  character,  1  have 
round  myself  compelled  to  give  on  the  East  Retford  ques- 
tion, I  owe  it  to  yon,  as  the  head  of  the  Administration, 
and  to  Mr.  Peel,  as  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  lose  no  time  in  aflbrding  you  an  opportunity  of  placing 
my  office  in  other  hands,  as  the  only  means  in  my  power 
of  preventing  the  injury  to  the  King's  service  which  may 
ensue  from  the  appearance  of  disunion  in  his  Majesty's 
Councils,  however  unfounded  in  reality,  or  however  un- 
important in  Itself  the  question  which  has  given  rise  to 
that  appearance."— i4nn.  Reg.,  1828,  p.  15.  This  was 
couched  la  almost  the  express  words  of  the  resignstioii 
of  Mr.  Herrtes,  not  many  weeks  before. 
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its  coalition  character,  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
g^  linston  proceeded  with  his  usual  de- 
Reoonstruc-  cision  in  filling  up  the  vacant  offices, 
tion  of  tbe  The  persons  to  wnom  situations  were 
WeUJMtoii  °^^^^^  '^^^^  partly  military ;  but  the 
^^  *  capacity  they  evinced  in  their  new 
duties  soon  provedi  that  the  Duke  had  not  been 
mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  their  characters. 
Mr.  Huskisson  was  succeeded  in  the  Colonial 
Office  by  Sir  George  Murray,  the  tried  and 
able  Quartermaster-General  in  all  the  Peninsu- 
lar campaigns;  Lord  Dudley  in  the  Forei^  Of- 
fice by  Lord  Aberdeen ;  Sir  Henry  Hardinge, 
the  hero  of  Albuera,  was  made  Secretary  at  War 
instead  of  Lord  Palmerston ;  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzger- 
ald was  put  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  room  of  Mr.  C.  Grant  The  Cabinet  was  now 
reconstructed  entirely  out  of  the  Tory  party, 
and  the  weakness  incident  to  a  coalition  was 
at  an  end.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  da3's 
of  Tory  domination  were  also  closed,  and  that 
even  the  decided  will  of  the  "Iron  Duke"  must 
yield  to  the  necessities  of  his  new  situation, 
and  the  opinions  of  a  growing  Lib- 
l^"2i^*^'  *^*^  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
'  mons.^* 

One  of  the  first  debates  in  the  next  session  of 
Parliament  was  on  the  celebrated 
Notleeof  the  *P®®<^^  ^**®™  ^^®  throne  concerning 
battle  of  NiiTB-  the  battle  of  Navarino,  which  was 
rinointbe  justly  looked  forward  to  with 
£n£j^^^*  8^^*^  interest  by  all  Europe,  as 
^^  embodying  the  sentiments  of  the 

new  ministry  on  the  Greek  revolution.  His 
Majesty  then  said :  "  In  the  course  of  the  meas- 
ures adopted  with  the  view*  to  carry  into  effect 
the  treaty  of  July  6,  a  collision  wnolly  unex- 
pected by  his  Majesty  took  place  in  the  port  of 
r^avarin,  between  the  fleets  of  the  contracting 
powers  and  that  of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Not- 
withstanding^ the  valor  displayed  by  the  com- 
bined fleet,  his  Majesty  deeply  laments  that  this 
conflict  should  have  occurred  with  the  naval 
force  of  an  ancient  ally ;  but  he  still  entertains 
a  confident  hope  that  this  untoward  event  will 
not  be  followed  by  farther  hostilities,  and  will 
not  prevent  that  amicable  adjustment  of  the 
existing  differences  between  the  Porte  and  the 
Greeks,  to  which  it  is  so  manifestly  their  com- 
mon interest  to  accede."  These  words,  and  espe- 
cially the  expression  "  untoward  event,"  which 
was  certainly  unsuitable  for  so  glorious  an 
achievement  as  that  which  delivered  an  entire 
Christian  people  from  the  Ottoman  yoke,  ex- 
cited an  immense  sensation  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  all  over  Europe,  and  Was  justly  deemed 
an  undeserved  slight  on  the  commander  who 
brought  on  the  engagement  They  were  ob- 
viously dictated  by  the  strong  sense  which  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  entertained,  and  has  often 
expressed,  of  the  importance  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Turkey  to  the  general  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  ana  of  the  obvious  fact  that  tne  de- 


*  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  cabinet,  aa  finally  con- 
structed, stood  aa  follows : 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Duke  of  Wellington ;  Chan- 
cellor of  tbe  Exchequer,  Mr.  Goulbum ;  Home  Secretary, 
Mr.  Peel ;  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Aberdeen  ;  Colonial 
Secretary,  Sir  George  Murray;  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Lyndhurst ;  Secretary  at  War,  Sir  H.  Hardinge ;  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  I.ord  Melville ;  President  of  the 
( 'ouncil,  Lord  Bathurst ;  Privy  Seal,  Lord  Ellenborough ; 
Boird  of  Trade,  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  ;  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  Lord  Anglesea.— iiftn.  Reg.,  1628,  p.  19,  SI. 


struction  of  the  Ottoman  fleet  exposed  Constan- 
tinople without  defense  to  an  attack  from  tbe 
Russians  issuing  from  SebastopoL  But  that  has 
always  been  the  inherent  and  insormountable 
difficulty  of  the  Eastern  Question,  that  justice 
can  not  "be  done  to  the  Christian  population  of 
Turkey  without  weakening  its  Mussulman  Gov- 
ernment, or  independence  giyen  to  its  oppressed 
provinces  without  endangering  that  of  the  Eu- 
ropean States. 

Ministers,  much  to  their  honor,  brought  fo^ 
ward,  early  in  the  session,  a  proposal        gg 
for  a  suitable  provision  for  the  fam-  GramioBfr. 
iljr  of  Mr.  Canning,  which  had  been  Sj*^""*?'* 
raised  to  the  peerage  the  day  after        ^' 
his  funeral.     Kichly  as  this  testimonial  to  long 
and  valuable  public  services  was  deserved,  tbe 

Eroposal  met  with  a  strenuous  opposition  from 
ord  Althorp'e,  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Bankes,  and 
other  leaders  of  the  retrenching  party  in  tbe 
House  of  Commons,  who,  while  they  admitted 
the  splendid  talents  of  the  deceasea,  objected 
on  economical  grounds  to  such  an  appropria- 
tion of  the  public  money.  The  grant,  novever, 
of  £6000  a  year  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
161  to  54,  and  the  debate  was  chiefly  memora- 
ble as  containing  a  tribute  from  eminent  men 
to  the  merits  of  the  deceased.  "That  he  vas 
a  man,"  said  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "of  tbe 
purest  honor,  I  know ;  that  he  was  a  man  of 
the  most  rare  and  splendid  talents,  I  know; 
that  he  was  a  man  renowned  through  Europe 
for  his  brilliant  genius  and  philosophic  think- 
ing, not  a  member  of  this  Honse  can  be  igno- 
rant ;  or  that,  with  his  best  zeal,  as  well  as  witi 
success,  he  applied  that  genius  and  those  views 
of  policy  to  advance  the  service  and  glory  of 
his  country.  If  there  were  those  from  wnom 
he  had  differed — and  can  it  be  doubted  (bat 
every  politician  will  have  some  opposed  to 
him  f — ^tliis  is  not  an  hour  when  those  diifer- 
ences  should  be  recollected.  A  friendship  of 
thirty -six  years  with  him  has  given  ,  ^^^  j^ 
me,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  ](.w>4  -jti; 
Of  a  deep  interest  in  any  measure  Pari.  Drb. 
which  is  intended  to  do  honor  to  his  ^  ^' 
memory."** 

The  'Finance  Committee,  which  had  proved 
so  fatal  to  the  Goderich  Adrainis-  jqq 
tration,  was  appointed  without  op-  Finance  Com- 
position ;  Mr.  Pcfcl  was  chairman,  mitiee  and 
and  both  Mr.  Herries  and  Mr.  Hus-  ^^l^"^'  ^"'•" 
kisson  were  members.  The  Cath- 
olic question  was  again  introduced,  in  a  most 
eloquent  speech  by  Sir  Francis  Burdctt ;  and, 
after  a  prolonged  debate  of  three  nights,  car- 
ried in  favor  or  emancipation  by  a  majority  of 
6,  the  numbers  being  272  to  266.  This  major- 
ity, in  a  Parliament  which,  in  the  preceding 
session,  had  decided  the  other  way  by  a  major- 
ity of  11,  proved  how  very  nearly'balanced  tbe 
parties  were  on  this  momentous  question,  inso- 
much that  it  was  a  mere  accident  which  vay 
the  vote  went.  It  was  well  known  also  that 
there  was  a  division,  nearly  as  equal,  even  in 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  cabinet,  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  this  equality,  alike  in  the  cabinet  and 


♦  Mr.  Canning's  eldest  son,  lo  whom  the  tiUe  dcaccnd- 
ed,  was  In  the  navy,  and  perished  acridentally  soon  tdw 
bia  fkther.  Fortunately  the  pension  was  (rraiited  for  t.ie 
lift  of  the  second  son,  to  whom  the  family  hononnle»c«nd- 
ed.— Xnn.  Keg.,  1628,  p.  78. 
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the  L^:i8laiiire,  deseryes  to  be  specially  noted, 
as  obviously  tyintt  up  the  hands  of  GovemmeHt, 
and  precluding  the  adoption  of  vigorous  meas- 
ures against  tne  Irish  malcontents. .  It  was,  in 
truth,  the  main  cause  of  the  sudden  conversion 
of  the  Ihike  of  Wellington's  cabinet  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  carrying  of  Catholic  emancipation 
so  soon  after.  It  led,  however,  at  the  moment, 
to  no  practical  result ;  for  when  the  matter  was 
» Pari.  Deb.  carried  to  the  House  of  Peers,  it  was 
XIX.  378,  thrown  out  by  a  m^ority  of  44,  the 
375, 1394.  numbers  being  181  to  187.' 
The  two  great  measures  of  the  session  were 
101.  the  Corn-law  Settlement,  and  the  Rs- 
Corn-law  rsAL  of  tub  Test  and  Cobpoeatiox 
®*^-  Acts.     Both  were  legislative  acts  of 

the  utmost  moment ;  for  the  first  settled  for  a 
long  period  the  disputed  question  between  town 
and  country,  and  the  last  struck  the  first  suc- 
cessful blow  which  had  been  delivered  during 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  at  the  supremacy 
of  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  obviously 
indispensable  to  come  to  some  arrangement  in 
re^^ard  to  the  Com  Laws — ^the  bill  mr  which, 
after  having  passed  the  Commons  by  a  large 
majority,  h^  oeen  abandoned,  as  already  men- 
tioned, IB  the  Peers,  in  consequence  of  an  amend- 
ment deemed  fatal  to  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
prohibiting  the  letting  out  of  bonded  com,  hav- 
ing been  carried  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
^°'«!.§-  liugton.*  The  new  bill,  introduced 
,now  by  Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald,  adopted  the 
principle  of  the  sliding-scale,  and  maae  no  al- 
teration on  the  duties  proposed  the  preceding 
year  on  barley,  oats,  and  rye ;  but  in  regard  to 
wheat  the  turning-point  was  different,  beginning 
at  52ff.;  when  the  dntj  was  to  be  84«.  Sd,,  and 
falling  Is.  by  every  shilling  the  price  advanced, 
till  at  73s.  it  became  1«.  only.  The  bill  met 
with  considerable  opposition,  the  agriculturists 
contending  for  a  higher,  the  Liberals  for  a  low- 
er rate ;  but  at  length  it  passed  both  Houses  by 
large  majorities,  tnat  in  the  Commons  being 
202  to  58;  in  the  Lords,  86  to  19;  so  firmly 
3  fixed  was  the  agricultural  interest  at 

iS28,'iii''  ^^  period,  in  both  Houses,  at  no 
1^8  ;'Pari'.  great  distance,  in  point  of  time,  from 
^*  q"  *iii*i'  *"*  organic  change  which  was  to  de- 
1?A?*  \aa9  prive  them  of  ^1  protection  what- 


1364,*  1442!  P"v« 
ever.' 
So  sti 


not- 


strongly  was  the  cheapening  party,  i 
103.  withstanding  this,  intrenched  m 

Bill  for  the  the  Legislature,  that  Government 
suppression  of  brought  forward  a  bill  to  prohib- 
smaJl  notes,  j^.  ^j^^  circulation  of  Scotch  bank- 
notes  in  England.  These  notes,  being  for  £1 
oach,  were  found  to  be  extremely  convenient 
in  pi*actice,  and  accordingly  they  every  where 
crept  across  the  Border,  and  were  received  at 
last  in  all' the  northern  counties  of  England,  as 
iar  as  York  and  Preston.  This  was  justly  com- 
plained of  as  a  ^evanoe  by  the  English  bank- 
era,  who,  restramed  from  issuing  small  notes 
themselves,  found  this  profitable  branch  of 
their  business  taken  out  of  their  hands  by 
strangers  who  still  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  do- 
ing so.  It  never  occurred  to  the  Legislature 
that  the. system  of  excluding  such  notes  from 
circulation  was  the  really  erroneous  thing ;  and 
that  the  English  public  would  not  testify  such 
anxiety  to  get  Scotch  notes,  unless  their  circu- 
lation was  found  to  be  convenient  in  business 


and  advantaffeous  to  the  operations  of  com- 
merce. All  these  considerations  yielded  to  the 
desire  felt  to  contract  the  circulation,  and  rest 
it  entirely  upon  a  metallic  basis ;  and  in  this 
desire  the  landed  interest^  in  total  blindness  as 
to  the  effect  of  such  measures  upon  their  own 
fortunes,  for  the  most  part  concurred  Sir 
James  Graham — whose  tenantry  at  Netherby, 
on  the  western  border,  had  largely  shared  m 
the  benefits  of  the  Scotch  notes^  and  who  him- 
self had  published  an  able  pamphlet  against 
the  existing  monetary  system — in  vain  moved 
for  a  committee  to  mqulre  into  the  subject 
He  was  answered  by  the  argument,  that  to 
make  any  inquiry  would  be  tantamount  to  go- 
ing back  on  our  whole  monetary  system.  The 
result  was  that  the  bill  passed  botn  Houses  by 
great  minorities — in  the  Commons  by  eighty- 
two  to  seventeen — and  the  circulation  of  Scotch 
notes  in  England  was  entirely  stopped  Very 
great  distr^  was  in  consequence  brought  on 
the  northern  counties,  especially  among  the 
small  traders  and  farmers,  who  had  long  been 
supported  by  the  advances  of  the  Scotch  bank- 
ers in  the  same  way  as  they  every  where  were 
to  the  north  of  the  Tweed  This  law,  which  ex- 
cited little  attention  at  the  time,  deserves  to  be 
noted  as  one  of  the  many  circumstances  which 
concurred  at  this  period  to  spread  distress 
among  the  industrious  classes,  and  jp  .  j.  ^ 
consequently  dissatisfaction  at  exist-  ztIU.  982, ' 
ing  institutions,  and  which  were  si-  1033 ;  Ann. 
lently  but  irresistibly  preparing  a  f'g^i}^^* 
change  in  the  constitution.**  *  * 


*  This  bill  did  not  pass  without  the  strongest  opposi- 
tion and  clearest  prophecy  oflViture  evils  flt)m  the  few  in 
the  Hoase  of  Commons  who  entertained  views  different 
IVoin  those  of  the  miuorlty  on  the  subject.  Sir  James 
Graham,  who  made  a  most  admirable  speech  on  the  oe- 
cssion,  thus  expressed  himself:  "To  think  that  things 
could  return  to  what  they  were  before  the  war,  was  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  errors  that  could  be  entertained. 
The  gentlemen  opposite  had  contrived,  however,  not  only 
to  reduce  corn  to  the  standard  that  it  maintained  before 
the  war,  but  in  1822  to  43«.,  lower  than  it  had  been  since 
the  Revolntlcm.  This  miracle  was  produced  by  a  very 
simple  process— -merely  that  of  tampering  with  the  cur- 
rency, nt>m  which*  the  landlord  is  sure  to  be  the  first  to 
suffer.  The  value  of  money  was  heav  Uy  increased,  while 
all  contracts  remained  fixed  to  their  nominal  amount.  The 
change  bore  down  the  amount  of  the  landlord's  receipt  for 
his  produce,  while  all  the  fixed  charges  and  incumbrances 
on  his  property  were  Increased.  He  was  bound  to  pay  in 
a  currency  30  percent,  higher  in  value  than  that  in  which 
he  bad  borrowed,  and  the  consequence  was  that  he  must 
retrench,  abandon  the  hospitality  and  liberality  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  live  like  a  niggard  and  degraded  man,  and 
squeeze  his  tenants  like  an  oppressor,  or  the  moneyed  man 
in  five  years  walked  in  and  took  possession.  The  error 
was  in  the  system :  we  had  attempted  a  change  which 
we  could  not  bear,  and  wo  should  be  compelled  to  aban- 
don. A  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  money  in  any  coun- 
try is  the  first  step  in  the  high-road  to  ruin.  The  right 
honorable  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Peel)  had  said  the 
other  evening,  in  the  debate  on  the  Com  Laws,  '  that  the 
calling  in  the  one-pound  notes  would  increase  the  value 
of  money,  and  consequently  increase  the  amount  of  those 
duties  out  of  which  the  protection  was  derived.' 

"  Suppose  there  should  be  a  bad  harvest.  It  is  admitted 
that  there  is  not  more  in  the  country  than  would  aflbrd  a 
short  supply.  How  was  this  to  be  made  good  but  by  an 
importation  from  abroad  ?  and  how  eouid  that  be  got  but 
by  an  exportation  of  gold  from  this  country  f  Here,  then, 
would  a  want  of  currency  be  felt ;  and  what  was  certain 
on  the  one  hand  would  be  uncertain  on  the  other ;  for  the 
intended  limitation  of  the  small  paper  currency  would 
prevent  the  reissue  of  the  notes,  and  this  would  bring 
about  such  a  difficulty  as  was  felt  in  1825,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  the  one  case  was  a  domestic  demand  for 
gold,  the  other  would  be  a  foreign.  The  results  would  be 
the  same.  It  was  foolish  in  the  extreme,  because  the 
paper  system  wanted  regulation,  to  abolish  it  at  once, 
without  inquiry  as  to  the  probable  eflbcta  of  the  abolition. 
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The  next  imporUnt  question  of  the  session, 

103,  however,  was  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Repeal  of  the  and  Corporation  Acts,  which,  in 
Test  and  Ck>r-  themselves  momentous,  acquired 
porationAcis.  additional  importance  at  the  pe- 
riod when  it  was  brought  lorward,  from  its  be- 
ing an  obvious  step  to  Catholic  emancipation. 
To  understand  this  subject  it  is  necessary  to 
premise  that,  by  the  ISth  and  25th  Charles  II., 
all  persons,  before  they  were  admitted  into  sit- 
uations in  corporations,  or  received  into  any 
office,  civil  or  military,  or  any  place  of  trust 
under  the  Crown,  were  obliged  to  receive  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Church  of  £ngland.  By  the 
16th  George  II.  certain  penalties  were  removed 
from  persons  who  had  not  qualified  in  terms 
of  this  Act,  who  were  appointed  to  situations 
under  Government;  but  still  it  remained  in 
force,  especially  so  far  as  regarded  situations 
in  corporations,  and  acted  as  a  barrier  against 
the  admission  of  Dissenters  into  places  oi  trust 
and  emolument  at  their  disposal.  As  such  it 
Was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  bul- 
warks of  the  Church  of  England;  for  not  only 
did  it  prevent  persons  of  adverse  religious  prin- 
ciples from  getting  into  situations  of  trusty  but 
it  secured  the  advantages  of  such  situations  to 
those  of  the  orthodox  creed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Dissenters  alleged  with  reason  that 
such  distinctions  were  unjust  and  invidious  be- 
tween persons  professing  at  bottom  the  same 
religious  belief,  and  that  it  argued  little  of  the 
strength  in  reason  of  the  Established  Church 
when  it  required  to  be  propped  up  by  such 
temporal  considerations. 

The  question  came  on  for  debate  on  the 

104.  18th  March,  when  it  was  argued  by 
Argument  for  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Althorpe, 
the  repeal.  Mr.  Smith  of  Norwich,  and  Mr. 
Fergusson:*  "However  necessary  and  proper 
these  restrictions  may  have  been  at  the  time 
they  were  originally  imposed,  to  guai*d  against 
nn  existing  and  overwhelming  danger,  that  ne- 
cessity no  longer  exists.  There  then  did  exist 
a  party  in  the  country  which  was  set  upon  un- 
dermining our  institutions^  and  whom  it  was 
perhaps  necessary  to  exclude  from  situations 
of  power,  lest  they  should  carry  their  designs 
into  effect ;  but  is  it  possible  to  assert  that  any 
such  danger  now  exists  ?   What  pretext  is  there 


It  would  be  just  as  foolish  to  dash  a  watch  in  pieces  bo- 
cause  it  wanted  regulation.  The  paper  currency  was 
one  of  the  great  wliccls  of  our  system,  and  if  it  worlted 
smoothly  and  without  lerks,  it  was  a  most  important  one, 
for  it  was  cheaper,  and  better,  and  more  easily  managed. 
I  would  say  of  a  paper  currency  what  was  said  in  the  In- 
ferno of  Dante  to  be  inscribed  over  the  gates  of  hell, 
*  Who  enters  hero  leaves  all  hope  behind.'  We  have  be- 
gun and  gone  on  too  fUr  with  the  paper  system  to  recede. 
The  debt  had  been  for  the  greater  part  contracted  in  paper, 
and  must  be  paid  in  paper.  It  was  impossible  to  think  of 
taking  any  other  course  with  eflbct."— Par/.  Deb.,  xix.  p. 
039-1010.  One  of  the  most  curious  things  in  history  is 
the  clear  manner  in  which  the  consequences  of  measures 
arc  seen  by  some  people,  and  the  entire  blindness  to  them 
In  others.  This  might  pass  for  a  description  of  the  mone- 
tary crisis  of  1 848,  deduced  (torn  its  real  cause.  Still  more 
curious,  perhaps,  is  the  wny  in  which,  aAcr  the  truth  has 
been  clearly  seen,  it  is  lost  sight  of,  in  after  times,  even 
by  the  same  individual. 

*  Of  Craigdarroch  in  Dumfriesshire,  afterward  .Tudge- 
Advocate  of  Bngland,  and  a  barrister  of  great  ability  in 
Calcutta,  who  had  lately  returned  with  a  splendid  fortune 
from  India,  and  redeemed  his  ancient  paternal  inheritance 
in  ScotlAnd.  and  had  been  returned  member  for  the  Stew- 
artry  of  Kirkcudbright. 


for  any  sacramental  or  other  test  to  protect  the 
Church  from  danger?  Had  any  complaint  ever 
been  made  against  the  principles  and  practice 
of  such  of  the  Dissenters  as  had  got  into  office 
by  the  tests  being  not  exacted  during  the  lost 
half  century  f  Practically  speaking,  the  act  has 
been  for  nearly  a  century  in  abeyance,  in  "Gov- 
ernment appointments,  and  no  danger  had  ac- 
crued to  the  Established  Church.  All  that  is 
now  required  is,  to  efface  an  obsolete  but  in- 
vidious and  discreditable  act  from  our  statute- 
book.  When  it  has  been  ascertained  by  expe-  * 
rience  that  no  danger  exists,  is  it  eitherjust  or 
wise  to  keep  up  distinctions  introduced  and  jus- 
tified only  by  its  reality?  It  is  never  expedient 
to  presume  disaffection  against  any  class  of  so- 
ciety: such  presumption  is  more  likely  than 
any  thing  else  to  work  out  its  own  realization. 
Better,  far  better,  to  leave  the  opinion  to  pre- 
vail, that  all  men  are  equally  bound  to  ohey 
the  laws  upon  the  same  obligations  of  common 
compact,  than  to  take  for  one  class  as  against 
the  rest  a  form  of  words  as  a  security  Tchich 
elsewhere  was  deemed  unnecessary. 

"Look  at  Scotland:  the  Presbyterian  relig- 
ion is  the  established  faith  of  tnat 
country.  It  is  therefore  a  State  re-  conunaed 
ligion  as  well  as  that  of  England ;  yet 
its  members  are  affected  by  these  laws,  and 
prevented  from  serving  their  King,  but  at  the 
risk  of  incurring  these  penalties,  or  reoonncing 
their  religion.  Why  proscribe  a  whole  nation, 
upon  the  pretext  that  it  is  necessary  to  defend 
the  Churcn  and  State  as  by  law  established? 
Why  deny  a  community  of  privilege  to  those 
who  encountered  equal  dangers,  and  bore  equal 
burdens?  On  what  occasion  have  the  people 
of  Scotland  failed  to  contribute  their  full  share 
to  the  support  of  Great  Britain?  Did  the  Church 
of  England  aspire,  like  the  Mussulmans  of  Tur- 
key, to  be  exclusively  charged  with  the  defense 
of  the  empire  ?  If  so,  let  the  Presbyterians  and 
Dissenters  withdraw,  and  it  will  be  seen  vhat 
sort  of  defense  it  wilt  have.  Take  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  which  has  crowned  the  renown 
of  the  most  illustrious  leader  of  these  times. 
Take  from  the  field  the  Scottish  regiments; 
take  away  the  aid,  too,  of  the  sons  of  Ireland; 
what  would  hove  been  the  chance  of  their  arms, 
divested  of  the  Scottish  and  Irish  soldiers  who 
filled  their  ranks,  and  served  their  navy  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe?  I^  then,  they 
sought  their  aid  in  the  hour  of  peril,  ought 
they  to  deny  them  their  confidence  in  times  of 
tranquillity  and  peace? 

"  Equally  futile  is  the  ai"gument  that  the« 
laws  are  necessary  as  a  security  to 
the  Church,  which  must  nlwovs"find  concluded, 
its  true  protection,  not  in  exclusion,' 
but  in  its  moderation,  its  fair  temper,  and  de- 
cent worship,  conformable  to  the  sentiments 
and  consciences  of  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Dissenters  can  have  no  views  against 
Church  property;  for  they  "did  not  hold  that 
great  wealth  was  a  recommendation  to  a  church; 
and  therefore  they  would  not  seek  to  agirrand- 
ize  themselves.  8o  long  as  they  were  excluded 
from  their  civil  rights  on  account  of  religious 
distinction,  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  view 
the  Church  with  foelinqs  of  gooJ-will;  but 
when  it  laid  down  the  cliaracter  of  a  peri*ecu- 
tor,  it  will  cease  to  bo  an  object  of  jcalou^j'. 
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Tlie  qaestion  as  to  the  security  of  the  Church 
had  been  practically  decided  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  If  the  security  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  founded  on  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  where  is  the  security  for  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  where  no  such  acts  exist!  The  Cor^ 
poration  Act  never  was  extended  to  Ireland, 
and  the  Test  Act  there  was  abolished  forty-eight 
yearA  ag^,  and  yet  no  danger  has  accrued  to  the 
Church  of  England  from  its  want.  In  fine,  these 
statutes  are  a  relic  of  a  former  age,  introduced 

*  when  we  were  afraid  of  driving  the  Church  into 
the  arras  of  the  Jacobites,  wholly  unsuitable  to 
a  period  when  the  Church  will  lock  for  promo- 
tion and  favor  through  no  other  channel  than 
the  legitimate  one  of  his  Majesty's  Treasury  and 
Chancery.  The  obvious  effect  of  the  repeal  of 
these  laws  will  be,  to  render  the  Dissenters  bet- 
ter affected  to  the  Government,  to  dispose  them 
to  submit  to  the  heavy  burdens  imposed  on  them 
,  Pari  Deb  ^^^^  cheerfulness,  and,  above  all,  it 
XV ill  1186,  will  be  more  consonant  to  the  spirit 
1198;  Ann.  of  the  age  than  those  angry  yet  inef- 
S'^80^^^    ficient  and  impracticable  laws  which 

' '  are  a  disgrace  to  the  statute-book."^ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  maintained  by  Mr. 
1(17.  Peel  i^d  Mr.  Huskisson :  **  The  ques- 
Answerof  tion  is  certainly  attended  with  con- 
Ministen.  siderable  difficulty ;  and  it  can  not  be 
said  that  it  is  interwoven  with  the  interest  of 
the  Church  of  England,  so  that  that  establish- 
ment  must  fall  if  these  acts  are  repealed.  We 
are  not,  however,  in  an  ancient  monarchy  like 
tliis,  to  alter  every  thing  merely  because  it  does 
not  suit  the  idea  of  a  subsequent  age.  If  we 
were  to  do  so,  how  much  of  our  time-honored 
institutions  would  survive  the  changes  of  time! 
Is  there  any  thing  so  absurd  in  these  acts  as  to 
render  their  repeal  necessary  f  If  they  are  re- 
pealed, will  the  Dissenters  be  in  a  better  situa- 
tion? It  is  said,  on  the  other  side,  the  acts 
have  been  for  nearly  a  century  in  abeyance, 
from  the  tests  not  having  been  exacted — if  so, 
where  is  the  practical  grievance  calling  for  their 
repeal  ?  If,  indeed,  the  large  and  respectable 
body  of  Dissenters  really  labored  under  the 
grievances  of  which  they  complain,  a  very  strong 
argument  would  arise  from  that  circumstance 
for  their  removal;  but  are  the  grievances  now 
•brought  forward  in  Parliament  really  felt  as 
such  by  the  Dissenters  out  of  doors?  So  far 
from  it.  there  have  been  only  six  petitions  pre- 
sented on  the  subject  from  1816  to  1827;  and 
as  to  the  petitions  got  up  last  year,  they  were 
obviously  done  so  for  a  political  purpose.  Dur- 
ing the  discussions  on  the  Catliolic  question, 
these  acts  were  never  once  referred  to  as  a  prac- 
tical grievance.  So  far  from  it,  in  the  Catholic 
Relief  Bill,  while  all  other  grievances  were  pro- 
posed to  bo  removed,  those  arising  from  these 
acts  were  left  untouched.  Mr.  Canning,  the 
warm  supporter  of  the  Catholic  claims,  said,  4n 
the  debate  on  that  subject  in  1825,  'This  bill 
docs  not  tend  to  equalize  all  the  religions  in  the 
State,  but  to  equalize  all  the  dlMeuUng  sects  t>f 
England.     I  am,  and  this  bill  is,  for  a  prcdom- 

•  inaut  church;  and  I  would  not,  even  in  appear- 
ance, meddle  with  the  laws  which  secure  that 
predominance  to  the  Church  of  England.    "What 

.11  the  state  of  the  Protectant  Dissenters?  It  is 
that  they  labor  under  no  practical  grievances 
on  Account  of  thi3  dilTcreuco  with  the  Estab- 


lished Church;  that  they  sit  with  us  in  this 
House,  and  share  our  councils;  that  they  are 
admissible  into  the  highest  offices  of  State,  and 
often  hold  them — such  is  the  operation  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  as  mitigated  by  the 
Annual  Indemnity  Act  This  much,  and  no 
morCy  I  contend  the  Catholics  should  enjoy.' 

"We  are  told  that  in  Scotland  these  acts  op- 
erate as  a  proscription  of  a  whole 
nation!  Where,  then,  are  the  com-  condaded 
plaints  from  that  country  ?  From  the 
whole  population  of  Scotland  there  is  not  one 
solitary  petition;  so  slight  and  impalpable  is 
the  grievance  which  is  now  magnified  in  debate 
into  a  serious  ill.  The  Scotch  have  shed,  it  is 
said,  their  blood  in  the  Peninsula  and  Waterloo. 
They  have  done  so ;  and  is  there  any  military 
or  naval  office  or  command  from  which  they 
have  been  shut  out?  But  your  test  acts  ex- 
clude them  from  the  higher  offices  of  Govern- 
ment- Why,  look  at  the  present  Cabinet;  out 
of  fourteen  members  who  compose  it,  three — 
Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  Melville,  and  Mr.  Grant — 
are  Scotchmen,  and  good  Presbyterians.  Even 
in  England  the  shutting  out  is  merely  nominaL 
Last  year  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  was  a 
Protestant  Dissenter,  and  so  in  other  corpora- 
tions. The  acts  have  practically  gone  into 
desuetude.  In  truth,  the  existing  ,p^^  ^^ 
law  merely  gives  a  nominal  prepon-  xTiii.'nss, 
derance  to  the  Established  Church,  1202;  Ana. 
which  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides  it  ^'  ^^^» 
should  possess."* 

The  bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  44  in 
the  Commons,  the  numbers  being  ipg. 

237  to  198.     In  the  Peers  it  expe-  Theblllificar- 
rienced  a  more  decided  opposition,  rjed  in  both 
Lord  Eldon,  in  particular,  was  ve-  **®"*^- 
hement  in  resisting  it;  declaring  that»  if  these 
acts  were  repealed,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder 
corporations  being  entirely  filled  up  with  ad- 
herents of  the  Church  of  Rome.     The  bill  pass- 
ed, however,  with  some  trifling  amendments,  on 
28th  April,  by  a  majority  of  40,  and  soon  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent    The  only  se-  spaji.x)eb. 
curity  taken  was,  that  a  solemn  dec-  xix.  42,49^ 
laration,  "on  the  true  faith  of  a  Chris-  Ann.  Reg. 
tian,"  was  substituted  for  the  sacra-  ^^^'  ^^»  ^ 
mental  test  of  the  former  act' 

It  was  evident  from  this  result,  as  well  as 
from  the  tone  adopted  by  Mr.  Peel  jjg. 
and  Mr.  Huskisson  in  the  House  of  Reflections 
Commons,  that  Government  were  far  9"  i^»«  "wb- 
from  being  in  reality  hostile  to  the  ^^^' 
change,  and  that  they  were  by  no  means  averse 
to  being  left  in  a  minority  on  this  occasion. 
The  High  Church  Party  were  in  despair.  Lord 
Eldon  declared  "thaty  if  he  stooa  alone,  he 
would  go  below  the  bar,  and  vote  against  the 
bill ;  and  were  he  called  that  night  to  render 
his  account  before  Heaven,  he  would  go  with 
the  consoling  reflection  that  he  had  never  advo- 
cated any  thing  mischievous  to  his  country." 
Ho  added,  **I  have  boen  fatigued  and  distressed 
by  what  has  lately  passed  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
1  have  fought  like  a  lion ;  but  my  talons  have 
been  cut  oil"."'  It  is  evident  now,  how-  s  Life  of 
ever,  that  these  apprehensions  were  Eldon,  Ui. 
groundless;  and  that  the  Church  of  <2, 43, 
England  has  been  strengthened,  instead  of  be- 
ing weakened,  by  this  just  and  wise  removal  of 
disabilities  from  the  Dissenters.    Religious  dif- 
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ference  is  never,  taken  by  itself,  a  reason  for 
political  ezclnsioD ;  it  is  when  it  is  mixed  up, 
as  it  unfortunately  is  in  the  case  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  with  political  divisions^  and  subjec- 
tion to  9k  foreign  authority,  that  such  bzdi^sion 
can  alone  be  founded  on  it  It  was  obviously 
unjust  to  impose  any  test  which  had  the  effect 
of  excluding  any  class  of  Protestant  Dissenters 
along  with  the  Catholics,  because  they  acknowl- 
edged no  foreign  spiritual  head,  and  their  con- 
duct had  not  afforded  srounds  for  such  disabil- 
ities. If,  as  was  wisely  alleged  by  Mr.  Peel, 
the  exclusion  had  virtually  become  obsolete, 
from  the  test  never  being  called  for,  and  the 
penalties  removed  by  the  annual  bill  of  indem- 
nity, that  only  strengthened  the  argument  for 
a  repeal  of  the  statutes  imposing  them ;  for  why 
retain  irritating  and  obnoxious  acts  on  the  stat- 
ute-book which  might  afford  a  plausible  ground 
of  complaint^  and  confessedly  were  of  no  real 
utility  ? 

All  these  questions,  however,  were  subordin- 
j^j  ate,  and,  in  fact,  but  introductory 

Rapid  increase  to  the  great  one  of  Cathouc  £man- 
of  disturbances  citation,  which  in  the  course  of 
in  Ireland.  this  year  assumed  such  importance 
as  to  force  itself  upon  the  consideration  even  of 
the  most  reluctant  Government  The  Cath- 
olics^  who  had,  ever  since  the  commencement 
of  the  Catholic  Association,  been  moulded  by 
the  priests  into  a  state  of  entire  subjeetion  to 
their  spiritual  and  political  leaders;  had  been 
very  quiet  during  the  brief  period  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning's administration,  became  more  noisy  and 
active  under  that  of  Lord  Goderich,  and,  on  the 
accession  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  helm, 
suddenly  started  up»  into  portentous  activity. 
Tlie  Association,  which  haa  been  struck  at  by 
act  of  Parliament,  had  never  been  in  reality  put 
down ;  its  activity  was  only  in  abeyance ;  and 
on  the  return  of  the  Tories  to  power,  it  recom- 
menced its  operations  with  the  utmost  vigor. 
No  prosecutions  were  or  could  be  thought  of; 
for  snch  was  the  division  of  opinion  in  Ireland, 
that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  get  twelve 
men  to  agree  on  anjr political  question;  and  b}* 
the  strange  infatuation  of  the  English  lawyers 
for  their  own  institutions,  without  any  regard 
to  the  character  or  circumstances  of  the  people 
to  whom  they  were  applied,  unanimity  in  juries 
was  requirea  where  unanimity  could  never  be 
expected  Thus  impunity  from  punishment  was 
certain,  and  the  Catnolic  Association  pursued  its 
course  with  unrelenting  vigor,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  skillful  leaders,  who  caused  it  to  ab- 
X  Ann.  Reg.  ^*^^  carefully  from  any  overt  acts 
1828, 121  of  treason,  and  were  indifferent  how 
Martineaa,  I.  much  sedition  was  spoken  in  its  as- 
*^-  semblies.* 

But  the  Association  had  now  acquired  such 
1 12.  power  that  its  operations  were  no 

Facilities  which  longer  confined  to  empty  decla- 
the  fbrtv-shiiiing  mation,  but  directed  openly  and 
SS^dSSIL'  avowedly  to  obtoining  a  majori- 
ty  in  Parliament  for  its  partisans. 
A  peculiar  circumstance — ^the  result  of  the  un- 
happy extension  of  English  institutions  to  a 
country  unfitted  for  their  Reception — afforded 
great  facilities  for  the  attainment  of  this  object 
llie  forty  -  shilling  freeholder,  the  stout  veo 
man  owning  a  heritage  worth  £40  a  year  or  our 
money,  when  he  was  enfranchised  m  England 


in  the  time  of  Henry  VL,  had  sunk  by  the 
change  in  the  value  of  money  sufficiently  W 
even  in  that  country ;  bat  in  Ireland  he  had 
come  to  represent  a  class  as  different  from  the 
yeomen  of^  BSngland  as  darkness  is  from  light 
As  every  estate  enjoyed  for  life  constituted  a 
freehold  the  expedient  was  frdlen  upon  of  mul- 
ti[>lying  fjEirms,  or  rather  crofts,  worth  forty 
shillings  each,  and  giving  the  tenants  a  right  in 


them  for  life,  in  order  to  increase  the  poutical 
influence  of  the  owner  of  the  estatea  The  sit- 
uation of  Ireland— ^without  commerce  or  msnu- 
fWcturee'over  the  fi;reater  part  of  its  surface,  and 
consequentiy  without  outlets  for  the  younger 
sons  of  the  land-holders — ^rendered  this  multipli- 
cation of  voters  a  great  object  to  the  proprie- 
tors, because  it  promised  to  increase  tneir  in- 
fluence at  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  from  whence 
commissions  in  the  army  or  political  appobt- 
ments  might  flow.  The  priests  cordially  sap- 
ported  the  same  system,  because,  by  multipJy- 
ing  the  holders  of  land  who  had  a  bare  suheist- 
ence  and  no  mdre,  it  both  increased  their  m- 
fluence  and  enlarged  the  circle  from  which  the 
heavy  fees  on  marriages  and  births,  the  chief 
source  of  their  income,  were  derived  Finally, 
the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  to  Citn- 
olics  by  Mr.  Pitt»  in  1798,  let  in  the  whole  cul- 
tivators of  that  persuasion  to  the  suffrage— a 
portentous  state  of  things  in  a  country  poeaess- 
mg  at  that  period  above  a  million  of  cultiva- 
tors. It  is  a  curious  but  instructive  cirenm- 
stance,  that  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  Ireland 
in  receiit  times  have  arisen  from  the  extension 
to  its  inhabitants  of  the  moat  highly-prized 
privileges  of  English  subjects,  and  i  ^„n,  s<^. 
for  which  her  own  patriots  had  1838, 132, 1»; 
most  warmly  and  resolutely  con-  Mariiiieau,i 
tended^       ^  ^  <"^ 

Mr.  O'Connell,  and  the  other  able  leaden 
of  the  Catholic  Association,   saw        us. 
the  advantage  which  this  state  of  The  Cathoiie 
things  would  afford  them,  and  pre-  ^2J![ScSi- 
pared  to  turn  it  to  the  best  advant-  ^^  hom- 
age.    He  did  not  destroy  the  bat-  naand  oTite 
tery,  but  seized  it,  and  turned  its  ^ij^ 
guns  against  the  enemy.     Hitherto  ^^ 

the  land-owners  liad  entirely  directed  the  votes 
of  their  tenantry,  and  both  would  not  have 
b^en  more  surprised  if  the  mountains  had  fsllep, 
or  the  earth  opened  beneath  their  feet,  than  if 
any  separation  had  taken  place  between  thenu 
But  now  the  fatal  effects  of  the  domination  of 
a  foreign  power  over  the  priesthood  at  once 
appeared  In  obedience  to  orders  received 
from  Rome,  and  communicated  through  the 
Catholic  liierarchy,  the  clewr  of  that  persua- 
sion every  where  set  themselves  with  the  ut- 
most vigor  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  AssociatioD. 
In  Mr.  Sheil's  words,  one  of  their  ablest  sup- 
porters, "  every  altar  became  a  tribune."  Those 
who  were  slow  in  the  work,  or  leagued  with 
tlie  enemy,  were  denounced  in  all  the  churches 
as  enemies  to  God  and  His  Anointed.  Immense 
was  the  effect  of  this  new  engine  applied  to  the 
human  mind  The  inflammatory  harangues  of 
the  itinerant  orators,  who  were  sent  down  into 
every  part  of  the  country  by  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation, were  aided  by  the  still  more  power- 
ful voice  which  issued  from  the  altar,  and  pro- 
claimed the  rewards  of  heaven  to  those  who 
engaged  in  the  good  fight^  the  pains  of  hell  to 
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anch  aa  were  bookward  in  the  cause  of  the  true 
faith.  The  effect  of  thia^  and  of  the  admirable 
organizatioB  which,  by  means  of  the  hierarchy 
an'<l  local  clergy,  the  Church  of  Rome  had 
established  ov«r  the  whole  country,  and  their 
unbounded  influence  over  their  flocks^  was,  that 
the  entire  peasantry  of  Ireland  were  prepared, 
at  the  next  election,  to  vote  for  the  candidate 
iMartineauJ.  ^^  ^^  Associabion  in  opposition  to 
47-2 ;  Aq.  Reg.  their  landlords ;  and  all  other  in- 
1828, 123, 183.  Alienees  were  utterly  swept  away.  ^ 
The  first  trial  of  the  new  system  was  made 
]  j^  in  the  county  of  Clare,  on  occasion 

Mr.O'Conneil  of  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
elected  f jt  the  acceptance  by  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzger- 
^^y  "^       aid  of  the  office  of  President  of  the 

Board  of  Trade  under  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  administration.  It  proved  emi- 
nently successful  There  was  no  impediment 
by  the  existing  law  to  a  Roman  Catholic  sitting 
in  either  House  of  Parliament,  excepting  the 
oaths  to  be  taken  by  persons  elected  before  they 
took  their  seat^  whicn  were  purposely  intended 
to  exclude  persons  of  that  persuasion,  and  had 
'hitherto  enectually  done  so.  Mr.  O'Connell, 
however,  whose  reputation  as  a  lawyer  deserv- 
edly, stood  very  hjgh  in  Ireland,  pledged  him- 
seli  and  his  legal  character  that  ne  would  sit 
and  vote  in  the  English  House  without  taking 
the  oaths ;  and  in  this  he  was  supported  by  the 
elaborate  written  opinion  of  Mr.  Butler,  an 
eminent  English  Catnolic  conveyancer.  Forti^ 
fied  by  this  authority,  Mr.  O'Connell  presented 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  county  of  Clare, 
and  the  whole  Catholic  influence  of  Ireland  was 
immediately  brought  to  bear  on  its  electors. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  the  sitting  member — ^a  Whig, 
an  advocate  of  Catholic  emancipation,  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  and  supported  warmly,  by  .the  whole 
body  of  proprietors,  by  whom  he  was  much-  be- 
loved. All  these  influences^  however,  which  in 
former  times  would  have  been  all-powerful, 
were  blown  to  the  winds  by  the  first  blast  of 
the  Catholic  Association.  Its  emissaries  and 
the  priests  traversed  the  county  in  every  direc- 
tion. Kight  and  day  the  work  of  agitation  went 
on— crowds  assembled  in  every  church,  around 
every  chapel:  if  an  orator  arrived  at  dead  of 
night,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  in  five 
minute&  Nothing  was  thought  o(  nothing  done, 
but  the  work  of  agitation.  When  the  election 
began,  Mr.  O'Connell  was  proposed  by  O'Gor-. 
man  Mahon,  the  secretary  of  the  Association. 
Bands  of  electors,  escorted  by  excited  crowds 
headed  by  their  priests,  came  pouring  in  from 
all  quarters — ^all  old  influences  and  connections 
were  snapped  asunder,  all  former  obligations 
forgotten.  The  result  was,  that,  after  a  few 
days'  jjolling,  Mr.-  Fitzgerald  retired  from  the 
contest,  and  Mr.  O'Co.nnell  was  declared  duly 
elected.  An  objection  to  his  return,  upon  the 
ground  of  his  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  was 
rightly  overruled  by  the  assessor,  upon  the 

ground  that  there  was  nothing  to 
l^M^.^;  ^^'^^^^  ^  Roman  Catholic  sitting  in 
Martineau,  i.*  Parliament  except  the  taking  of 
472,473:  the  test^  and  that  it  could  not  be 
Hughes,  vli.     anticipated  ab  ante  tliat  he  would 

1*4,  1/5.  !■         A      J  • 

refuse  to  do  so.* 
Vast  was  the  sensation  produced  by  this  yic- 
tory,  not  in  Ireland  merely,  but  over  the^  whole 
empire.    The  Catholics  were  every  where  in 


raptures.  Mr.  0*Connell  was  lauded  to  the 
slaea  as  a  saviour,  a  deliverer;  and  1^5 
in  the  first  momenta  of  his  triumph  immenM  n- 
he  boasted,  apparently  with  reason,  "olts  oftUa 
that  at  the  next  election  he  would  'n'™?*"- 
displace  eight-and-twenty  county  and  borough 
members,  and  return  such  a  majority  of  Catho- 
lics as  would  "make  the  Great  Captain  start," 
and  compel  a  recognition  of  tJieir  rights  eyen 
from  a  reluctant  House  of  Peers.  The  Catholic 
Association  had  never  been  proceeded  against 
under  the  Act  of  Parliament  intended  to  put 
it  down,  from  the  certainty  that  the  unhappy 
requisite  of  unanimity  in  the  jury  would  cause 
any  prosecution,  how  well  founded  soever,  to 
fail ;  and  now,  after  having  gained  such  a  vic- 
tory, it  became  more  audacious  than  ever,  and 
was,  in  truth,  the  governing  power  in  the  coun- 
try. The  Catholics  became  so  threatening,  they 
met  so  often,  and  in  such  enormous  masses,  that 
the  Orangemen  in  the  north,  justly  idarmed, 
organized  themselves  in  a  counter-defensive 
league,  which  was  immediately  denounced  in 
the  most  yiolent  terms  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  none 
are  so  alive  to  the  dangers  of  any  , .  ^ 
proceedings,  or  declaim  against  them  isS^i^' 
so  violently,  as  those  who  are  en-  130;' Mar- 
gaged  in,  or  prepared  to  set  about,  ^Sf^*  *• 
similar  acts  themselves.^ 

So  bold  did  the  Catholic  leaders  bec(»ne,  and 
so  fully  did  they  rely  on  the  num-  jjg 
ber  and  organization  of  their  fol-  Mr.  I^wiess's 
lowers,  that  one  of  the  most  un-  progress  to 
scrupulous  of  their  number,  Mr.  **»«»*o«*»- 
Laviesa,  openly  boasted  that  he  would  beard 
the  lion  in  his  den,  and  enter  the  strong-holds 
of  the  Orange  party  in  the  north  at  the  head 
of  fifty  thousand  Catholics.  In  effect^  he  did 
enter  aeyeral  Protestant  towns,  at  the  head  of 
thirty  thousand,  banded,  and  marching  in  mil- 
itary array.  This  so  roused  the  Orangemen 
that  they  mustered  in  similar  numbers,  and  on 
the  day  on  which  he  had  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  entering^  Armagh,  they  were  assembled 
in  its  yicinity  in  such  numbers  that  he  was 
obliged  to  turn  aside  and  desist  from  his  pur- 
pose. He  proceeded  to  Ballybay,  in  Monag- 
han,  which  he  entered,  accordine  to  his  own 
account,  at  the  head  of  260,000  lollowers,  and 
who  perhaps  might  amount  to  a  fifth  of  the 
number.'  So  sturdy,  however,  was  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Protestants^  that  it  led  to  bloodshed 
in  some  auarters;  and  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion, not  deeming  things  sufficiently  advanced, 
issued  orders  to  stop  these  tumultuous  assem- 
blages, which  order  was  immediately  and  uni- 
versally obeyed :  so  complete  was  the  discipline 
and  organization  of  the  country  under  their 
orders.  Meanwhile  crime  every  where  dimin- 
ished and  agrarian  outrages  disappeared,  inso- 
much that  the  judges  every  where  consratu- 
lated  the  gi-and  juries  upon  the  unprecedented 
lightness  of  the  calendar  I  A  perilous  and  por- 
tentous state  of  things,  when  /action  and  party 
spirit  have  gained  such  a  command  of  a  coun- 
try that  it  has  fettered  eyen  the  tend-  ,^^^  -^^ 
ency  to  crime  itself,  and  turned  out-  jgsg^  ]^* 
ra^e,  from  separate  acta^  into  one  140;  Mar- 
united  volume  to  oyerwhelm  the  tti»a«,476, 
State.«  ^^"' 

The  condition  of  Ireland  at  this  period  waa 
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doscribed  with  not  leas  truth  than  eloquence, 
in  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Sheil, 
Mr.  Sheil's  ^  leading  orator  of  the  CSatholics  in 
de8cripti<Hi  the  Association  in  Dublin,  in  the  end 
of  Ireland  of  September.  "The  Catholics,"  he 
riod*"^  said,  ••have  attained  the  perfection 
of  national  organization ;  they  have 
almost  reached  the  excellence  of  military  ar- 
ray. But  an  immense  population,  thus  united, 
thus  affiliated,  thus  controlled,  in  such  a  state 
of  complete  subordination,  affords  matter  of  the 
most  solemn  meditation.  A  feeling  of  expecta- 
tion has  begun  to  manifest  itself  amon^  tlie 
people;  they  put  painful  questions^  But  if  the 
state  of  the  Catholics  be  deserving  of  attention, 
that  of  the  Protestants  calls  also  for  remark. 
It  is  in  vain  for  us  to  hide  it  from  ourselves. 
The  Protestants  are  becoming  every  day  more 
alienated  by  our  display  of  power.  ^  The  great 
proprietors,  and  all  who  have  an  influence  in 
the  State,  are  anxious  for  a  settlement  of  the 
question ;  but  still  their  pride  is  wounded,  and 
tliey  see  with  some  disrelish  the  attitude  of  just 
equality  which  we  have  assumed.  Our  Protest- 
ant advocates,  with  some  exceptions,  declined 
to  attend  our  Jate  meetings.  As  individuals,  I 
hold  them  in  no  sort  of  account;  but  their  ab- 
sence is  a  feature  in  the  existing  circumstances 
of  the  country.  It  is  clear  that  the  division 
between  Catholic  and  Protestant  is  widening. 
They  Vere  before  parted,  but  they  are  now 
rent  asunder;  and  while  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion rises  up  from  the  indignant  passions  of  one 
great  section  of  the  community,  the  *  Bruns- 
wick Club'  is  springing  out  of  the  irritated 
pride  and  sectarian  rancor  of  tlie  Protestants 
of  Ireland.  The  Catholic  Association  owes  its 
parentage  to  heavy  wrong  operating  on  deeply 
sensitive  and  strongly  susceptible  feelings.  The 
Protestant  Association  has  its  birth  in  the  he- 
reditary love  of  power  and  inveterate  habits 
of  domination.  These  two  great  rivals  are 
brought  into  political  existence,  and  enter  the 
lists  against  each  other.  As  yet  they  have  not 
engaged  in  Uie  great  struggle — ^they  have  not 
closed  in  the  combat;  but  as  they  advance 
upon  each  other,  and  collect  their  might,  it  is 
easy  to  discern  the  terrible  passions  by  which 
they  are  influenced,  and  the  full  determination 
with  which  they  rush  to  the  encounter.  Mean- 
while the  Government  stand  by,  and  the  Min- 
ister folds  .his  arms,  as  if  he  we're  a  mere  indif- 
ferent observer,  and  the  terrific  contest  only 
afforded  him  a  spectacle  for  the  amusement  of 
his  official  leisure.  He  sits  as  if  two  gladiators 
were  crossing  their  swords  for  his  recreation. 
Tke  Cabinet  seem*  to  be  little  better  tlia»i>  a  box 
in  an  aniphitheatre^  from  whence 
1828"i40^f41.  '***  Majestifi  Ministers  may  survey 
tlie  business  of  blood.*** 
At  length  appearances  become  so  threaten- 
ing, especially  in  Tipperary,  where 
The  Cai'hollc  ^he  people  were  on  the  verge  of  in- 
Asaociation  surrection,  that  the  able  leaders  of 
interferes  to  the  Association,  who  were  aware 
SSsJ?rt8  l**'^  8^"  ^^«y  would  be  crushed  in 
the  field  by  the  military  strength 
of  England,  deemed  it  necessary  to  interfere  to 
raodemte  the  movement  Notwithstanding  all 
their  boasts,  they  were  well  aware  that  their 
millions  would  only  be  an  incumbrance  in  the 
"  M,  from  the  impossibility  of  arming  or  feed- 


zing  such  multitudes.  ''In  a  week"  said  Mr. 
Sheil,  "  they  would  cut  us  down."  It  was  wise- 
ly resolved,  therefore,  to  postpone  the  insurrec- 
tion which  had  been  so  often  threatened,  and 
trust  only  to  agitation,  and  the  display  of  ve- 
hement popular  excitement.  The  Aasociatioa 
accordingly  passed  resolutions  condemning  the 
meetings  lately  held  in  Tipperary,  *' humbly  im- 
ploring the  Catholic  clergy  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  carrying  this  resolution  into  effect; 
calling  on  Mr.  O'Connell  to  exert  his  deserved 
influence  over  the  people  of  Tipperary  in  de- 
terring them  from  holding  such  meetincs.  He 
immediately  obeyed  the  injunction,  and  issued 
an  address  to  the  people  of  the  county  of  Tip- 
perar}%  conjuring  them  to  discontinue  these 
alarming  assemblages.*  Such  was  the  influ- 
ence which  he  possessed  with  the  peasantry, 
and  so  perfect  the  system  of  organization  and 
discipline  to  which,  under  the  direction  of  their 
priests,  they  had  been  brought,  that  a  vast  as- 
semblage of  not  less  than  nfty  thousand  pe^ 
sons  in  Tipperary,  arra}'ed  in  uniform  eauip- 
ments,  with  flags  and  ^ums,  was  arrestea  by 
single  messengers  of  the  Association,  bearing 
copies  of  his  address,  who  met  the  bodies  which 
were  pouring  into  the  town.  In  one  place  only, 
bt  Castletown,  where  they  were  not  , .  j, 
80  met,  a  collision  took  place  with  ie28,ii^ 
the  police,  the  barracks  were  at-  143;  Mar- 
tacked,  and  the  police  obliged  to  JPJ^l^ig" 
seek  safety  in  flight*  '  »  •  • 

Encouraged  by  this  movement  on  the  part 
of  their  opponents,  the  Cabinet  at  ..g 
length  gave  symptoms  of  life.  On  Proclairaiion 
1st  October  a  proclamation  came  of  Govern- 
forth  from  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  en-  n«"*  «<?*'°* 
joining  that  to  be  done  which  the  ort.T!!^ 
Association  had  already  enjoined  to 
be  done  for  them.  Meetings  such  as  those  which 
had  taken  place  in  Tipperary  were  denounced 
as  illegal,  and  the  magistrates  were  called  on  to 
suppress  them.  It  was  unnecessary.  The  meet- 
ings had  already  disappeared  at  a  more  power- 
ful voice — that  of  Mr.  O'Conneli  Mr.  Lawless 
was  held  to  bail  for  his  heading  of  the  Mona- 
ghan  meeting,  but  no  ulterior  proceedines  were 
adopted.  With  such  success  were  the  efforts  of 
the  Association  and  Mr.  O'Conneli  to  regulate 
the  movement  atj^ nded,  that  early  in  October 
he  said,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association:  *'W< 
had  taken  care  to  render  Tipperary  so  tranquil 
that  a  single  policeman  was  scarcely  required 
to  preserve  the  peace.  There  the  proclamation 
of  Government  was  issued,  but  we  had  qiiioted 
the  country  before  it  came  forth,  and  a  Ann.  "Reg. 
tlie  Government  but  heel-tapped  the  1828. 141 ; 
work  which  had  already  been  done  M^runeau, 
by  the  Catholic  Association."'  *" 

«  "Obey  the  laws;  fUloTV  the  advice  of  the  Catholic 
Aftsociaiion  ;  listen  to  the  counsels  1  will  gtre  you:  dis* 
continue  those  large  meeUngs ;  avoid  aecrei  soci^e)  and 
illegal  oaths ;  oontnbute  according  to  your  means  to  iluu 
sacred  and  national  Aind  the  Catholic  Rent;  coltivaie 
your  moral  duties ;  attend  seriously  and  sdeninly  to  yo«r 
holy  and  divine  religion.  You  wUl  then  exalt  youradva 
as  men  and  Christiana.  Bigotry  and  oppression  will 
wither  from  among  us.  A  parental  GovemmaUj  now 
held  out  tousy  will  compensate  for  centuries  (ff  misrule. 
I  abjure  yo«,  however  great  may  be  j-oor  irritation,  not 
to  commit  any  breuch  or  the  peace,  which  is  jnai  the  very 
thing  by  which  your  enemiCH  would  be  delightaU  bi« 
which  would  rive  the  hearts  of  your  friends  vnth  unut- 
terable agony."— J/r.  (ycmmeWe  Address,  Sept.  26,  Itffla; 
Ann.  Reg.,  KSSS,  142. 
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These  proceeding  in  Ireland,  and,  above  all, 

J2Q  the  decisive  evidence  wliich  had  been 
Meeting  oa  afforded  of  the  entire  and  thorough 
Penenden  control  which  the  leaders  of  the  Cath- 
^•^i  ^^'<*  ^*^  obtained  over  the  whole 
body,  excited  the  greatest  alarm  in 
England;  and  the  friends  of  the  Protestants 
condemned  Government  in  no  measured  terms 
for  permitting  the  agitation  to  go  on,  and  not 
at  once  putting  it  down  by  the  arrest  and  trial 
of  its  leaders.  Meetings  were  held  in  various 
places  to  give  expression  to  this  feeling;  and 
one  on  Penenden  Ileath,  in  Kent,  on  October  1, 
was  so  remarkable  as  to  deserve  especial  notice. 
It  was  attended  by  twenty  thousand  persons, 
for  the  most  part  of  a  very  superior  class ;  and 
a  motion  condemnatory  of  the  proceedings  in 
Ireland,  and  expressing  their  *' inviolable  at- 
tachment to  those  Protestant  principles  which 
have  proved  to  be  the  best  security  for  the  civil 
and  religious  liberty  of  the  kingdom,"  was  car- 
ried on  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea, 
seconded  by  Sir  K  Knatchbull,  the  county  mem- 
ber, by  a  lai<ge  majority.  Similar  meetings 
were  held  in  Leeds,  Leicester,  and  other  places. 
These  meetings  immediately  became  the  object 
of  the  most  violent  abuse  by  the  whole  Catho- 
lic party  in  England  and  Ireland,  who  unhesita- 
^  tingly  condemned  that  as  treason  and 

1828*  145?"  revolution  which  was  only  a  slight 
imitation  of  their  own  example.* 

Tf  Ireland,  however,  was  thus  falling  into  a 
121.  state  of  pacific  anarchy  and  smoth- 
The  King  in  ered  insuiTcction,  to  wnich  there  is 
Tain  urges  perhaps  no  parallel  to  be  found  in 
ousnwM* '  *°y  otber  age  or  country,  it  was  not 
ures  against  without  the  most  vigorous  opposi- 
th€  caiho-  tion  on  the  part  of  the  chief  roagis- 
*^*  trote  of  the  State  that  the  change 

was  going  foi*ward.  The  King  strongly  urged 
the  adoption  of  decisive  measures  agamst  the 
Roman  Catholics.  He  disapproved  of  the  As- 
sociation Bill  as  too  inefficient,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, impressed  upon  his  Ministers  his  opinion 
of  the  necessity  of  acting  decidedly  on  occasion 
of  Mr.  Lawles3*s  crusade  into  the  north  of  Ire- 
land in  the  autumn  of  1848.  So  strongly  was 
his  Majesty's  opinion  expressed  on  this  pointy 
that  he  afterward  said  to  Lord  Eldon,  in  a  con- 
fidential interview,  "that  eveiy  thing  was  rev- 
olutionary; that  the  condition  of  Ireland  had 
not  been  taken  into  consideration ;  that  the  As- 
sociation Bill  had  passed  both  Houses  before  he 
had  seen  it ;  that  it  was  a  very  inefficient  meas- 
ure, compared  to  those  which  he  had  himself 
in  vain  recommended ;  that  he  had  frequently 
suggested  the  necessity  of  putting  down  the 
Roman  Catholic  Association,  and  suspending 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  especially  at  tiie  time 
that  Lawless  made  his  march ;  that  he  was  in 
the  condition  of  a  person  with  a  pistol  present- 
ed to  his  breast;  that  he  had  nothing  to  fall 
back  upon ;  that  he  had  been  deserted  by  the 
a  Eld  '  Lf  *^"s^<*cracy  who  had  supported  his 
iii.  b3?84.  ***  father;  and  that  every  thing  was 
tending  to  revolution."* 

But  although  the  King  thus  felt  and  spoke 

132.        ^B  became  a  king  of  England,  and 

Difllcultiefl    "with  the  hereditary  courage  of  his 

with  whiph  race,  when  he  urged  a  more  vigor- 

was^bosci*'*  ^"*  course  upon  Iiis  Ministers,  yet 

they,  being  charged  with  the  execu- 


tion of  the  laws,  had  a  very  different  task  to 
perform,  and  were  beset  with  difficulties  which 
were  not  so  obvious  to  one  in  his  exalted  sta- 
tion. They  had  to  consider,  not  merely  what 
was  in  itself  wise,  and,  if  practicable^  would  at 
once  have  remedied  the  existing  disorders,  but 
what  was  really  practicable  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances. They  experienced  now  the  force 
of  the  eternal  truth,  that  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy, when  united  the  strongest,  is,  when  dis- 
united, the  weakest  of  all  governments.  So 
divided  was  not  only  Ireland,  but  Great  Brit- 
ain, upon  this  question,  that  it  had  become 
more  than  doubtful  whether  any  means  of  co- 
ercion really  remained  to  the  executive.  The 
unhappy  extension  of  English  institutions  to  a 
people  wholly  unsuited  for  their  reception,  had 
renaered  Government  in  Ireland  almost  power- 
less. If  prosecutions  were  tried,  the  necessity 
of  unanimity  in  juries,  in  li  country  where  it 
was  hopeless  to  expect  it,  rendered  it  almost 
certain  they  would  fail.  If  a  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  attempted,  it  was  more 
than  doubtml  whether,  in  a  House  of  Commons 
now  equally  divided  on  the  Catholic  question, 
it  would  be  carried ;  and  if  carried,  it  was  quite 
certain  that  its  execution  would  give  rise  to 
endless  heats  and  animosities.  -  O'Counell  was 
already  powerful  enough ;  there  was  no  need 
of  augmenting  his  sway  by  sti-etching  out  to 
him  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  If  a  dissolution 
was  resorted  to,  an  increase  of  anti-Catholic 
members  micht  be  expected  in  Great  Britain ; 
but  would  they  not  be  more  than  neutralised 
by  thirty  or  forty  seats  which  would  certainly 
be  changed  in  Ireland,  and,  under  the  new-bom 
influence  of  the  priesthood,  filled  with  the  most 
violent  Romish  revolutionists?  It  was  quite 
certain  that  the  Liberals  of  every  shade  would 
unite  together,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
to  keep  alive  the  agitation  in  both  islands,  and 
drive  home  a  wedge  in  the  Cabinet  by  which 
they  hoped  to  split  asunder  the  Administration, 
and  terminate  tne  ascendency  of  Tory  counsels 
in  the  Government.  Even  the  army,  if  matters 
came  to  extremities,  was  not  to  be  entirely  re- 
lied on ;  for  although  the  fidelity  of  the  omoera 
in  every  arm  might  confidently  oe  trusted,  and 
the  cavalry,  almost  entirely  composed  of  En- 
glishmen, and  the  ai'tillery,  of  Scotchmen,  would 
certainly  adhere  to  their  duty,  yet  defections 
mi^ht  take  place  in  the  infantry,  two-thirds  of 
which  was  composed  of  Irishmen ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Continental  states  during  the  last 
half  century  contained  too  many  proofs  of  the 
fatal  results  to  which  the  treachery  of  a  single 
regiment  might  lead. 

These  difficulties  strongly  presented   them- 
selves to  the  Cabinet  ministers,  and        133, 
especially  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Commenco- 
whose  mind,  eminently  practical  and  *??*"'.  ^^ 
sagacious,  had  been  trained,  amidst  J^e  Cabinet, 
the  ever-changing  vicissitudes  of  mil-  July  and  Aa- 
itary  warfare,  to  abandon  old  posi-  «"»^- 
tions,  and  take  up  new  ones  when  the  former 
had  become  untenable,  and  who  looked  rather 
to  the  real  nnd  lasting  interests  of  the  State 
than  to  the  individual  consistency  or  reputation 
of  the  public  men  intrusted  with  its  defense. 
From  the  time,  accordingly,  that  the  Cotholio 
Association  had  become  so  formidable,  and  the 
Clare  election  had  proved  how  powerfully  it 
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might  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  majority  in 
Parliament^  the  necessity  of  "  settling  the  ques- 
tion/* as  it  was  called4-that  is,  conceding  all 
the  demands  of  the  Catholics — had  been  secret- 
ly discussed  in  the  Cabinet^  and  plans  regard- 
ing it  submitted  to  the  King.  His  Majest^r,  how- 
ever, was  immovable,  and  not  only  manifested 
the  utmost  repugnance  to  any  concession,  but 
again  and  strongly  urged  the  adoption  of  vig- 
orous coercive  measures  against  the  Romish 
agitators.  Beset  thus  with  difficulties  on  all 
sides,  the  Ministers  determined  on  feeling  their 
way  with  the  country,  and  for  this  pui«pose  put- 
ting forward  a  confidential  agent,  whose  words, 
if  imprudent  or  unsuccessful,  might  be  disavow- 
ed by  the  Government  This  expedient,  so  well 
known  in  the  diplomacy  of  despotic  states,  and 
more  easily  vindicated  on  g^rounds  of  expedi- 
ence or  necessity  than  either  integrity  bt  honor, 
was  early  resorted  to ;  and  the  person  selected 
was  Mr.  Dawson,  one  of  the  members  for  the 
county  of  Londonderry,  brother-in-law  to  Sir 
R.  Peel,  and  holding  ol^ce  under  Government 
The  time  and  place  chosen  was  a  public  dinner 
civen  at  Londonderry,  on  the  12th  August,  to 
Celebrate  the  defense  of  that  city  against  the 
Catholic  arras  of  James  II. 
Mr.  Dawson  said  on  this  occasion :  "The  state 
J24  of  Ireland  is  an  anomaly  in  the  his- 

Mr.  Daw8on*s  tory  of  civilized  nations.  It  is  true 
speechatLon-  we  have  a  government  to  which  an 
Au£**i2^  outward  show  of  obedience  is  giv- 

en, which  is  responsible  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  answerable  to  God  for  the  manner  of 
administering  its  functions;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  an  immense  majority  of  the  people 
look  up,  i*ot  to  tlie  legitimate  Government,  but 
to  an  irresponsible  and  self-constituted  Associ- 
ation, for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
country.  The  peace  of  Ireland  depends,  not 
upon  the  government  of  the  King,  but  upon  the 
dictation  of  the  Catholic  Association.  It  has 
defied  the  Government,  and  trampled  upon  the 
law  of  the  land ;  and  it  is  beyond  contradiction, 
that  the  same  power  which  banished  a  Cabinet 
minister  from  the  representation  of  his  coun- 
ty, because  he  was  a  minister  of  the  King,  cnn 
maintain  or  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country, 
just  as  it  suits  the  caprice  or  ambition  of  those 
who  exert  it  The  same  danger  impends  over 
every  institution  establishea  •  by  law.  The 
Church  enjoys  its  dignity,  and  the  clergy  their 
revenues,  by  the  laws  of  the  land ;  and  we  know 
not  how  soon  the  Catholic  Association  may  issue 
its  anathemas  against  the  payment  of  tithes; 
and  what  man  is  hardy  enough  to  say  the  Cath- 
olic people  will  disobey  its  mandates?  It  de- 
pends on  the  Catholic  Association  whether  the 
clergy  receive  their  incomes  or  not  The  con- 
dition of  the  landlords  is  not  more  consoling. 
Already  they  have  become  ciphers  on  their  es- 
tates ;  in  many  places  they  have  become,  worse 
still,  the  tools  or  their  domineering  masters,  the 
Catholic  priesthood ;  and  it  depends  upon  a  sin- 
gle breatn,  a  single  resolution,  of  the  Catholic 
Association,  whether  they  are  robbed  of  their 
rents  or  not  So  perfect  an  organization  was 
never  yet  achieved  by  any  body  not  possessing 
the  legitimate  power  of  government  It  is  pow- 
erful, it  is  arrogant  it  derides,  it  has  triumplied 
over  the  enactments  of  the  Legislature,  and  it 
'  on  filling  its  coffers  from  the  voluntary 


contributions  of  the 'people.  There  is  but  one 
alternative— either  to  crush  the  Association,  or 
to  look  at  the  question  with  an  intention  to  set- 
tle it  The  latter  is  the  ecurae  Ij^e-  i  j^^^j^  n^g^ 
fer;  the  former  is  neither  practica-  1828, 130, 
Die  nor  desirable."^  '^• 

This  speech,  coming  from  the  quarter  it  did, 
made  an  immense  sensation.  The  125, 
Catholics  shouted  victory ;  theProt-  Ambiguous 
estants,  amazed  and  dejected,  could  letter  or  the 
only  express  their  indignation  in  S^fi^l^ 
impotent  declamation.  Such  was  and  explicit 
the  consternation  produced,  that  Mr.  one  of  the 
Dawson  was  disavowed,  and  de-  j^^'^'J'*^" 
prived  of  his  situation.  It  soon  ap- 
peared, however,  from  still  higher  authority, 
that  some  settlement  of  the  question  was  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  Cabinet  Dr.  Curtis,  tit- 
ular Catholic  Primate  of  Ireland,  who,  when 
in  a  situation  at  Salamanca,  had- been  intimate 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  during  his  Penin- 
sular campaigns,  addressed  a  letter  to  h\g  Grace 
on  the  state  of  Ireland,  to  which  he  returned  an 
answer,  in  terms  cautious  indeed,  but  indicating; 
not  obscurely,  an  intention  to  concede  emanci- 
pation.* This  letter  was  carried  by  Dr.*  Curtis 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Association,  where 
it  was  received  with  tumultuous  applause,  and 
universally  considered  as  an  indication  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  yield.  A  still  more 
unequivocal  symptom  of  the  same  disposition 
appeared,  a  few  aays  afterward,  in  a  letter  of 
the  Marquess  of  An^lesea,  Lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  to  Dr.  Curtis,  on  receiving  a  copy  of 
the  Duke's  letter,  in  which  emancipation  was 
openly  spoken  of  as  the  onl^  means  of  ]>aeifyiug 
Ireland. f    Whatever  the  views  of  the  Cabinet 

*  "  I  have  received  your  letter  oMth  December ;  and  1 
assure  you  that  you  do  me  justice  in  bdieving  that  I  am 
sincerely  anxiouB  to  witness  the  settlement  or  the  Roman 
Catholic  question,  which,  by  benefltinx  the  State,  would 
confer  a  benefit  on  every  inaividual  belonging  to  it.  Bat 
I  confess  that  I  see  no  prospect  of  such  a  settlement. 
Party  has  been  mixed  up  with  the  consideration  of  the 
question  to  such  a  decree,  and  such  violence  pervades  ev- 
ery discussion  of  it,  that  it  is  impossible  to  expect  to  pre- 
vail upon  men  to  consider  it  dispassionately.  -  If  we  could 
bury  it  in  oblivion  for  a  short  time,  and  employ  that  time 
diligently  in  the  cousidoration  of  iu  difficulties  on  all  sides 
(for  they  are  very  great),  I  should  not  desptur  0/ seeing  a 
satisfactory  re*W/."— Wellington  to  Dr.  Curtis,  Dec 
11,  1828  ;  Arm,  Reg.,  1828,  p.  149. 

t  "  1  venture  to  ofllbr  my  opinion  upon  the  eonrae  which 
it  behooves  the  Catholics  to  pursue.  Perfectly  convinced 
that  the  final  and  cordial  settlement  of  this  great  question 
can  alone  give  peace,  harmony,  and  prosperity  to  edl  class- 
es of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  this  kingdom,  I  must  ac> 
knowledge  my  disappointment  on  learnmg  that  there  is 
no  prospect  of  its  being  effected  during  the  present  session 
of  Parliament.  I,  however,  derive  great  satisfaction  ttoxa 
observing  that  his  Grace  is  not  wholly  averse  to  the  meas- 
ure ;  for,  if  he  can  be  induced  to  promote  it,  he  of  all  men 

will  have  the  greatest  fkcility  in  canning  it  into  effect 

1  differ  fYom  the  opinion  of  the  Duke,  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  *  bury  in  oblivion'  the  question  for  a 
short  time.  '  First,  because  the  thing  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble; ahd,  next,  if  the  thing  were  possible,  1  fear  that  ad- 
vantage might  be  taken  of  the  pause,  by  representing  it 
as  a  panic  achieved  by  the  late  violent  reaction,  and  by 
proclaiming  that,  if  the  Government  at  onre  and  peremp- 
torily decided  against  concession,  the  Catholics  would 
cease  to  agitate,  and  then  all  the  miseries  of  the  last  years 
in  Ireland  will  be  to  be  reacted.  What  I  do  recommend 
is,  that  the  measure  should  not  be  for  a  moment  lost  sight 
of;  that  anxiety  should  continue  to  be  nianiftsted :  that 
all  constitutional  (in  contradiction  to  merely  legal)  means 
should  be  resorted  to,  to  forward  the  cause :  but  that,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  patient  forbearance,  the  most  sub- 
missive obedience  to  the  laws,  should  be  inculcated ;  that 
no  personal  and  offensive  language  should  be  htid  toward 
those  who  oppose  the  claims.  Let  the  Catholic  trust  to 
the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  the  growing  liberality  uf  man- 
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vere  at  this  period,  this  letter  went  beyond 
them ;  and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  mark 
the  disapproval  of  it  by  a  very  decided  meas- 

X  Ann.  Reg.  ^^^  '^^  °®^  P****  ^*^^8>J*^  ^®  '©■ 
ISiiy  149,  call  of  Lord  Anglesea  from  the  gov- 
131 ;  Mar-  ernment  of  Ireland,  and  the  appoint- 
?°if  "Lx^'     ment  of  the  Duke  of  Korthumberland 

4i9, 4H0.        .     1  •      .      J  , 

m  his  stead.' 
But  whatever  vacillation  the  Cabinet  may 
.„  have  experienced  at  this  juncture, 
Increased  there  was  none  evinced  by  the  kad- 
violence  of  ers  of  the  Catholics.  On  the  contra- 
I^^^Jf*"*"  '7'  ^®  more  that  disunion' appeared 
lie  leaders.  ^^  ^j^^  ranks  of  their  adversaries,  the 
more  united  did  they  become,  and  the  more 
loudly  did  they  proclaim  their  determination 
to  abate  in  nothing  from  their  claims,  to  accept 
of  no  compromise,  to  take  every  thing  tiiat  was 
offered,  but  a^tate  unceasingly  for  the  remain- 
der. **The  detailed  paltry  question  of  politi- 
cal discount,"  said  Mr.  O'Connell,  "shall  not  be 
listened  to.  We  despise,  we  abhor  it  We  de- 
graded ourselves  by  such  a  traffic  before,  and 
it  would  be  double  delinquency  to  assent  to  it 
again.  I  therefore  want  tliat  we  should  pledge 
ourselves  to  have  unqualified  'emancipation,  or 
nothing  at  all.  I  don  t  care  if  the  Government 
bring  in  a  bill  for  our  relief  unconnected  with 
any  existing  privileges.  We  will  take  any  tkina 
they  give  us,  Tliey  owe  us  twenty-eight  shif- 
lincrs  in  the  pouna.  Let  them  give  us  fifteen 
shillings  in  the  pound ;  we  will  proceed  against 
them  for  the  remainder.  We'll  take  the  install- 
ment, and  demand  the  residue  with  greater 
earnestness.  FU  not  object  to  any  bill  for  our 
emancipation,  if  we  were  only  to  look  at  it ;  for 
since  the  abominable  L^nion  we  have  not  gotten 
the  least  increase  of  our  rights.  I  am  not,  there- 
fore, opposed  to  partial  relief;  all  I  say  is,  that 
I  shall  oppose  any  bargain  or  absurd  securities 
with  all  my  force.  I  myself  may  be  taunted 
with  consenting  to  the  measure  called  'the 
Wings,*  for  disfranchising  the  forty-shilling  free- 
holders in  1825.  I  know  that  I  deserve  that 
reproach ;  and  I  answer  to  those  who  assail  me, 
that  the  only  way  in  which  I  can  atone  for  my 
error  is,  by  a  firm  and  determined  opposition 
to  any  encroachments  hereafter.  Sootier  tJmn 
give  up  the  forty-af tilling  freeholders,  J  would  ao 
back  to  the  penal  code.  They  form  part  of  tne 
constitution :  their  right  is  as  sacrca  as  that  of 
the  King  to  the  throne,  and  it  would  be  treason 
against  the  people  to  make  any  attempt  to  dis- 
franchise them.  I  am  loyal  to  the  throne ;  but 
if  an  attempt  were  made  to  disfranchise  the 
forty-shilling  freeholders,  I  would  conceive  it 
just  to  resist  that  attetnpt  with  force,  and  in  such 
resistance  I  would  be  ready  to  perish  in  the 
field  or  on  the  scaffold."  In  pursuance  of  this 
principle,  the  Association  unanimously  passed  a 
jj^  j^  resolution  "  that  they  would  deem  any 
attempt  to  deprive  the  forty-shilling 
freeholders  of  their  franchise  a  direct  violation 
of  the  constitution."  "The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton,'" said  Mr.  Shcil,  "  could  not  adopt  a  plan 


kind.  It  is  the  I^sifilatarc  which  miiM  decide  this  qnes- 
tion  :  and  mygreatfflt  anxiety  is,  that  it  should  tie  met  by 
the  Parliament  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
and  that  the  opposers  of  Catholic  emancipation  should  be 
disarmed  by  tne  patient  forbearance,  as  well  as  the  un- 
wearied perseverance  of  its  advocates."  —  Marquess  of 
Anolesea  to  Dr.  Curtis,  23d  Dec.  1828;  Ann.  Reg., 
Is-2b,  p.  130,  note. 


more  caletilated  to  throw  the  country  in  a  blaze 
than  such  an  atrocious  attempt  at  spoliating 
the  rights  of  the  Irish  people.     I  .Mr.OTon- 
trust  he  will  not  pursue  this  course ;  nell  and 
but  if  he  should,  I  tell  him  we  would  Mr.  Sheil*s 
rather  submit  forever  to  the  press-  fP^^^fl^uwfi. 
ure  of  the  parricidal  code,  which. an^dNqv.ioJ 
crushed  our  fathers  to  the  grave,  Ann.  Reg. 
than  assent  to  this  robbery  of  a  gen-  jp^>  ^***» 
erous  peasantry's  privileges."*  ' ' 

While  the  nation  was  in  a  state  of  the  most 
anxious  suspense  from  these  alternate  127. 
indications  of  policy,  and  all  eyes  Dlfflcuities 
were  turned  toward  the  meeting  of  whichMin- 
Parliament,  when  something  definite  ^ith^the 
might  be  expected  on  the  subject,  the  King  on  the 
Cabinet  was  not  only  at  first  divided  'ubjeot. 
in  regard  to  it,  but  tney  experienced,  when  they 
became  united,  the  most  strenuous  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Sovereign  to  any  concession. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  the  first  of. the 
anti-Catholic  party  in  the  Cabinet  who  became 
convinced  of  tne  necessity  of  yielding,  and  when 
he  first  communicated  nis  views  to  Mr.  Peel, 
the  latter  acquiesced  in  them,  but  declared  his 
intention  of  resigning  both  his  situation  in  the 
Cabinet  and  his  seat  lor  Oxford.  It  would  have 
been  well  for  his  reputation  if  he  had  adhered 
entirely  to  his  first  impression;  but  he  was  in- 
duced to  foreeo  it,*  upon  the  representation 
that  it  would  be  a  dereliction  of  duty  to  desert 
his  Sovereign  and  the  prime-minister  on  a  crisis 
like  the  present,  when  that  Sovereign  was  prob- 
iibly-  suffering  more  than-  any  of  his  conhden- 
tial  servants.  He  contented  himself,  therefore, 
though  with  great  reluctance,  witli  resigning 
his  seat  for  Oxford,  and  consented  to  bring  in 
the  bill  into  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Cab- 
inet was  then  united  on  the  subject ;  but  when 
they  came  to  the  King  they  experienced  the  ut- 
most resistance.    George  I V. ,  with  all  his  faults. 


*  "  I  know  wefl  that  all  personal  feelings  mast  be  sub- 
ordinate to  the  public  good ;  but  i  can  not  help  feeling,  at 
the  same  time,  that  my  own  position  was  materially  dif- 
ferent fh>m  that  of  any  other  Minister,  and  I  would  wilt- 
ingly  have  retired  from  that  interference  in  the  settlement 
of  the  question  which  now  devolved  upon  me.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussions,  however,  connected  with  the 
consideration  of  this  subject,  my  noble  ftiend  (Wellington) 
said  that  my  retirement  would  greatly  embarrass  him; 
and  this  being  the  case,  and  it  having  been  proved  to  my 
satislhction  Jhat  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  settling  the 

?ue8tion  would  be  increased  if  I  pressed  my  retirement, 
said  to  my  noble  firiend,  that  if  such  was  likely  to  be  the 
consequence,  no  consideration  should  induce  me  to  urge 
my  own  personal  wishes,  but  that  I  was  ready  to  uphold, 
in  my  place,  a  measure  which  I  was  firmly  convinced  had 
now  become  nccesHary.  My  noble  friend  has  done  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  render  the  measure  about  to  be  pro- 
posed satialhciory  to  all  parties ;  neither  had  he,  in  the 
consideration  of  this  measure,  been  at  all  Intimidated  by 
the  proceedings  of  the  Cathcriic  Association.  My  noUe 
friend  had  felt  it  to  bo  his  duty  to  advise  his  Majesty  to 
resort  to  the  proposed  measure,  and  would  not  allow  any 
imputations  which  he  felt  to  be  unjust  to  influence  his 
conduct.  To  myKclf,  the  adoption  of  this  meabure  has 
been  a  most  painful  sacrifice.  I  have  done  all  in  my  power 
to  f>ee  myself  fVom  any  engagements  which  might  pre- 
vent me  from  exercising  the  most  unfettered  judgment  on 
this  vital  question.  I  considered  the  path  which  led  to  a 
satisfactory  settlement  of  it  to  be,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  the  course  most  Tree  from  peril  ; 
and  whatever  part  I  may  have  taken  on  fbrmer  occasions 
with  respect  to  this  question,  I  considered  It  perfectly  rec- 
oncilable with  my  duty,  as  a  member  of  that  House  and  a 
servant  of  the  Crown,  to  do  all  I  could  to  fulfill  the  solemn 
injunction  of  his  M^esiy  to  consider  this  question,  in- 
volving so  deeply  not  only  the  best  filings  of  the  people, 
but  the  tranquillity  of  the  United  Kingdom.'*— See  Sir  R. 
Peel's  Speech,  Feb.  5,  lb29 ;  Pari.  Deb.,  xx.  87. 
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possessed  much  o(  his  father  s  firmness  of  char- 
acter aud  penetration  of  mind,  and  he  inherited 
all  his  convictions  on  the  vital  importance  of 
Protestant  principles  toward  the  maintenance 
of  his  family  on  the  throne,  Tlie  Cabinet^  how- 
ever, were  united  and  firm,  and  twice  over  ten- 
dered their  resignation  if  not  permitted  to  bring 
in  a  measure  which  they  deemed  essential  to 
the  public  welfare,  and,  m  fact,  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity. Thus  i)rc8sed,  and  being  aware  of  the 
impossibility  of  forming  an  anti-Catholic  cab- 
inet, or,  if  formed,  of  obtaining  for  it  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  King,  after  much 
struggling,  and  with  the  greatest  pain,  gave  a 
reluctant  consent  to  the  measure.  He  did  so, 
however,  still  clinging  to  the  hope  that  in  the 
I  Eldon*8  interim  tlie  country  would  be  so  much 
Lirc.iii.83;  roused  on  the  subject  as  to  enable 
Mr.  Peel's  ^jni  ^^  avert  the  dreaded  blow,  or 
tion,  "part.  possibly  authorize  him  to  put  his  con- 
Deb!  XX.  87,  stitational  veto  upon  the  whole  meas- 
b8.  ure.'* 

At  length  Parliament  met,  and  the  speech 
128.  from  the  throne  contained  the  fol- 
Ktng*.s speech,  lowing  passage:  ^His  Majesty  la- 
Feb.  5,  Us2U.  mgnts  that  in  that  part  of  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  an  Association  still  exists  which  is 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace  and  inconsistent 
witii  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  which  keeps 
alive  discord  and  ill-will  among  his  Majesty's 
subjects,  and  which  must,  if  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, effectually  obstruct  every  elTort  perma- 
nently to  improve  the  condition  of  IrelancL  His 
Majesty  confidently  relies  on  the  wisdom  and 
on  the  support  of  nis  Parliament,  and  he  feels 
assured  that  you  will  commit  to  him  such  pow- 
ers as  may  enable  his  Mnjesty  to  maintain  his 
just  authority.  His  Majesty  recommends  that, 
when  this  essential  object  shall  have  been  ac- 
complished, 3-ou  should  take  into  your  deliber- 
ate consideration  the  whole  condition  of  Ire- 
land, and  that  you  should  review  the  laws  which 
impose  disabilities  on  his  Majesty's  Roman  Cath- 
olic subjects.  You  will  consider  whether  the 
removal  of  these  disabilities  can  be  effected  con- 
sistently with  the  full  and  permanent  security 
of  our  establishments  in  Church  and  State,  witii 
the  maintenance  of  the  reformed  religion  es- 
Feb.  10.  tablished  by  law,  and  of  the  rights 
a  Pari.  Deb.  '^"^  privileges  of  the  bishops  and  of 
XX.  4, 5;  the  clergy  of  this  realm,  and  of  the 
Ann.  Rej.    churches  committed  to  their  charge.*'* 
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*  The  King's  own  account  of  the  matter  to  Lord  Eldon 
was  as  follows:  '*Tha(  at  the  time  the  Administration 
was  formed,  no  reason  was  given  him  to  8ii;)|)o^  that  auy 
measiirc  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Cathol.cs  was  in  con- 
templation ;  that  ho  had  fhsqueniiy  hiiniteir  suggested  the 
absolute  necessity  of  putting  down  the  Roman  Catholic 
Association,  of  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  to  de- 
stroy the  power  of  the  most  seditious  and  rebtlliousof  the 
members  of  it,  particularly  at  the  time  when  Lawless  be- 
gan his  march  :  tliat  instead  of  loUowing  what  he  so 
strongly  recommended,  after  some  time,  not  long  before 
the  commencement  of  the  present  session,  ho  was  apphcd 
to,  to  allow  his  Ministers  to  propose  to  him,  as  a  united 
Cabinet,  the  opening  of  Parliament,  by  sendin;;  such  a 
message  as  his  speech  contained  ;  that  after  much  strug- 
gling against  it,  and  after  the  measure  had  been  pressed 
upon  him  as  an  absolute  necessity,  he  had  consented  that 
the  Protestant  members  of  his  Cabinet,  if  they  could  so 
persuade  themselves  to  act^  might  join  in  such  a  represent- 
ation to  him,  but  that  he  would  not  then,  nor  in  his  rec- 
ommendation to  Parliament,  pledge  himself  to  any  thing. 
He  repeatedly  mentioned  that  he  represented  to  his  Min- 
isters tke  infinite  pain  it  gave  hitn  to  consent  even  to  theU." 
—Lord  Eldon's  Ufe^  lii.  b3. 
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in  for  the  suppression  of  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion, and  Tested  in  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  to  ex- 
ercise that  power  whenever  it  should  eeem  to 
him  expedient  to  do  so. 

Immense  was  the  sensation  which  this  speech 
created  in  the  country:  nothing 
had  beeii  witnessed  like  it  since  the  jj^nJ^e  im- 
Ile  volution  which  dethroned  James  sationwhidi 
n.  The  Catholics  were  pompara-  thisupeccii 
ti vely  quiescent  both  in  Great  Brit-  ^^^  ** 
ain  and  Ireland;  they  had  gained 
the  day  in  the  mean  time,  and  awaited  the 
proper  season  for  ulterior  proceedings.  The  bill 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Catholic  Association 
passed  both  Houses  without  any  opposition. 
S'ot  so  the  Protestants.  Deserted,  and,  as  they 
deemed  themselves,  betrayed,  by  those  to  vhom 
they  had  hitherto  looked  up  as  their  nataral 
guardians,  they  every  where  oroke  out  into  the 
fiercest  demonstrations,  the  most  gloomy  proph- 
ecies of  ruin,  if  the  threatened  measure  were 
carried  into  effect  The  stanchest  of  the  Tory 
press  commenced  the  most  violent  attacks  on 
the  Government^  which  they  accused  of  treach- 
ery, cowardice,  and  desertion  of  their  ino»t 
sacred  duties  to  their  country.  Sir  Charles 
Wetherall,  the  Attorney-General,  made,  while 
Ml  holdina  office^  the  most  withering  and  im- 
passioned harangue  against  the  Ministry,  and 
especially  Mr.  Peel,  the  avowed  leader  of  the 
anti-Catholic  party.  Tlie  country  quickly  and 
energetically  answered  the  appeal  From  all 
quarters  petitions  against  the  Roman  Catholics 
poured  into  both  Houses;  and  it  was  soon  ap- 
parent that^  if  the  matter  were  to  be  decided 
by  a  nunitfical  majority  of  the  whole  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country,  or  if  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  a  real  representation  of  the  feelings 
of  the  people,  the  bill  would  at  once  be  thrown 
out  by  a  large  majority.  Mr.  Peel  honorablv 
resigned  his  scat  for  Oxford,  and  was  defeated, 
in  his  attemjit  to  be  re-elected,  by  Sir  R.  Inglis, 
after  a  keen  and  protracted  contest,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  146  out  of  1364  voters.  "The  strength 
of  the  anti-Catholic  party,"  8a3'8  Miss  Martineaii, 
*'n8  shown  in  the  |)etitions,  was  great;  but  in 
the  House  of  Commons  it  was  not  , 

so.     The  same  reason  which  had  493*^4^"^; 
caused  the  conversion  of  the  Ad-  1629,  7,  13; 
ministration  caused  that  of  their  ^^/'.P/^JJ' 
adiierents  generally,  and  the  ]>ower  ^75'     ' 
of  argument  was  all  on  one  side."' 

The  bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  Catholii 
Association  having  passed  both  jj^ 
Houses,  and  received  the  royal  as-  Argumcniof 
sent,  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill  for  Mr.  Peiimfc- 
the  concession  of  the  Roman  Cath-  caihilcs. 
olic  claims  was  moved  for  in  the 
House  of  Conunons  by  Mr.  Peel,  in  an  uncom- 
monly full  house.  The  argument  urged  was  to 
I  he  following  efTect :  "  The  subject  is  stirroimd- 
ed  by  many  diflicullies,  but  the  time  has  now 
arrived  when  tiie  amicable  adjustment  of  the 
(jiiestion  would  be  attended  with  less  d.incor 
than  any  other  which  I  could  suggest  On  tiiat 
opinion  I  am  prepared  to  act,  "unchanged  by 
any  expression  of  an  opposite  opinion,  however 
genernl  or  deep,  unchanged  by  the  forfeiture 
of  political  con^dence,  or  by  the  hesn'  ^oss 
of  private  friendship.  In  1826,  when  the  bill 
passed  the  Commons,  I  intimated  to  Lord  Liv- 
erpool my  desire  to  resign  in  order  to  facilitate 
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the  adjustment  of  the  question,  and  tras  pre- 
vailed on  not  to  do  so  only  by  the  assurance 
tliat  it  would  dissolve  the  Ministry.  In  1828, 
when  the  bill  was  again  passed,  I  intimated  a 
similar  wish  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with 
the  addition  that,  seeing  the  current  of  public 
opinion,  I  was  ready  to  sacrifice  consistency 
and  friendship,  and  support  the  measure,  pro- 
vided it  was  undertaken  on  principles  consist- 
ent with  the  safety  of  the  Protestant  Establish- 
ment. I  am  aware  that  it  is  incumbpnt  on  me 
to  make  out  a  case  for  this  change  of  policy, 
and  that  case  is  made  out  from  tne  following 
considerations. 

"  Matters  can  not  continue  as  they  are :  the 
evils  of  divided  councils  are  so  great 
Continaed.  ^^'^^  something  must  be  done,  and  a 
Government  must  be  formed  with  a 
united  opinion  on  the  subject.  Secondly,  a 
united  Government  must  do  one  of  two  things ; 
it  must  either  grant  further  political  rights  to 
the  Catholics,  or  recall  those  which  they  alread}' 
possess.  But,  thirdly,  to  deprive  the  Catholics 
of  what  they  already  possess  would  be  impossi- 
ble, or,  at  least)  would  be  infinitely  more  mis- 
chievous tlian  to  grant  them  more ;  and  there- 
fore no  course  really  remains  but  that  of  conces- 
sion. That  something  must  be  done  to  enable 
the  Xing  to  form  a  united  ministry,  is  proved 
by  the  mischievous  infiuence  which  the  divers- 
ity of  opinion  on  the  subject  has  had  on  the 
feneral  government  of  the  country,  the  state  of 
arliament,  and  the  government  oflreland.  For 
thirty-five  years  the  state  of  government  in  this 
country,  on  the  Catholic  question,  has  been  that 
of  disunion.  Lord  FitzwiUiam  had  gone  to  Ire- 
land as  Lord-Lieutenant  in  1794,  and  his  gov- 
ernment came  to  a  termination  on  account  of 
a  difference  about  the  Catholio  question.  Mr. 
Pitt's  administration  came  to  a  close  in  1801  on 
the  same  ground.  After  his  death  the  Whigs 
came  in,  and  their  ministry,  after  enduring 
eighteen  months,  was  terminated  still  on  the 
same  ground — ^a  difference  about  the  Catholic 
question.  During  Mr.  Percival's  administration, 
resistance  to  the  Catholics  was  the  principle  of 
Government;  but  this  was  out  of  aeference  to 
the  feelings  of  his  late  Majesty ;  for  Mr.  Can- 
ning and  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  both  support- 
ed emancipation,  were  membera  of  this  Cabinet. 
Since  1812,  the  Catholic  question  has  been  what 
is  called  neutral ;  thot  is,  every  member  of  the 
Cabinet  adopts  the  view  on  it  which  accords  with 
hid  own  opinion.  The  Cabinet  have  been  al- 
ways nearly,  sometimes  exactly,  balanced ;  and 
this  was  also  the  case  with  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
and  Secretary,  the  Attorney  and  SolicitDr  Gen- 
eral oflreland,  these  being  always  on  opposite 
sides.  It  need  not  be  said  to  what  consequence 
such  a  divided  system  of  government  must  lead; 
it  has  defeated  the  best  intentions  of  the  Cab- 
inet, paralyzed  the  whole  action  of  the  execu- 
tive, and  brought  Ireland  to  the  very  verge  of 
ruin. 

"The  proceedings  of  the  Lefjislature  are  still 
more  indicative  of  the  paralyzing  in- 
Contimied  fl^*^*^*^®  ^f  this  divided  state  of  opin- 
ion upon  every  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. From  the  year  1807  to  the  present  time 
there  have  been  five  successive  Parliaments,  con- 
sequently five  appeals  to  the  great  body  of  the 
}>o<iple  on  this  momentous  question.    The  Ilouse 
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elected  for  four  of  these  Parliaments  has,  on 
some  occasion  or  other,  generally  more  than 
once  decided  against  the  Catholics.  The  divi- 
sions have  been  generally  very  narrow,  the  ma- 
jorities often  not  more  than  four  or  five.  In 
1813  the  Catholio  Relief  Bill  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  forty-two  in  the  Commons;  in  1821, 
by  one  of  nineteen ;  in  1828,  by  one  of  six.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  1816  the  majority  against 
the  Catholics  was  thirty-one;  in  1819,  two;  in 
1827,  four.  At  all  these  times  the  majority  was 
fixed,  generally  thirty  or  forty,  in  the  House  of 
Peers.  What  has  been  the  result  of  these  re- 
peated vacillations  of  the  Legislature  on  this 
vital  Question?  Nothing  but  this,  that  each 
party  has  been  able  to  paralyze  the  other  in 
every  measure  connected  with  Ireland,  that 
what  has  been  gained  one  year  has  been  lost 
the  next)  and  that  that  unhappy  country  has 
been  the  seat  of  never-ending  party  conflicts, 
wliich  have  effectually  blasted  every  attempt 
at  social  improvement,  or  the  removal  even  of 
the  most  frightful  and  acknowledged  evils. 
'Sedcmus  desedis  domi,  inter  nos  aftercflutes^ 
priesenti  pace  laeti,  nee  cernentes  ex  otio  illo 
Drevi  multiplex  bellum  rediturum.* 

"The  House  of  Commons^  trembling  in  the 
nice  balance  of  opinion,  has  at  length 
inclined  to  the  side  of  concession. 
Why  should  its  decision  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  fair  representation  of  public  opin- 
ion upon  this  great  question?  Nearly  all  the 
popular  places,  towns,  and  counties  are  equally 
divided  upon  it— one  member  is  for  emancipa- 
tion, and  one  against  it  A^in,  if  we  look  to 
this  House,  nearly  all  the  risine  talent  which 
has  appeared  during  the  last  fifteen  years  has 
been  on  the  side  of  the  Catholics.  Session  aft- 
er session  we  have  had  defections  from  our  side, 
but  not  a  single  convert.  Are  these  indications 
to  be  neglected?  Are  they  not  just  elements 
of  consideration,  to  be  weig:hed  by  those  who 
must  calculate,  if  they  are  wise  legislators,  and, 
above  all,  if  they  are  responsible  ministers,  to 
what  extent  resistance  can  be  safely  and  wisely 
carried?  Are  the  few  who  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  battle  for  ten  years  to  be  taunted 
as  responsible  for  failure?  are  they  not  to  con- 
sider what  support  they  have  had  in  the  divi- 
sion, what  assistance  in  the  debate  ?  It  is  with- 
in these  walls  that  the  question  is  really  to  be 
decided,  and  the  victories  of  Penenden  Heath 
are  no  compensation  for  defeat  hero. 

•'  If  these  are  the  evils  with  which  the  con- 
tinuiA  discussion  of  the  subject  is 
fraught  in  the  Government  and  the  commued. 
Legislature,  what  has  been  the  state 
of  Ireland  during  these  unfortunate  dissen- 
sions? The  dissensions  of  our  councils,  and 
the  distractions  of  Ireland,  if  not  standing  in 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  have  at  least 
been  nearly  concurrent;  and  there  is  no  pres- 
ent prospect  of  the  restoration  of  peace  or  tran- 
quillity to  Ireland,  unless  our  own  differences 
can  in  some  way  or  other  be  reconciled.  I  will 
not  prophesy  what  will  be  the  ultimate  effect 
of  the  measures  which  I  propose,  but  the  true 
recommendation  of  them  I  apprehend  to  be, 
that  it  is  scarcely  posi^ible  we  can  change  for 
the  worse.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that,  since 
the  year  1801,  when  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt 
brought  this  question  prominently  before  the 
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country,  Ireland  has  been  scarce  ever  governed 
by  the  ordinary  law.  The  Insurrection  Act^  or 
some  equally  stringent  coercive  measure,  has 
been  in  operation,  with  the  exception  scarcely 
of  a  single  year,  ever  since  the  Union.  Shall 
this  state  of  things  continue  without  some  de- 
cisive effort  at  a  remedy  f  Can  any  thing  be 
clearer  than  that  the  present  state  of  things  can 
not  continue,  that  the  system  of  open  govern- 
ments and  neutral  c^uestions  must  be  aban- 
doned, and  that  there  is  no  safety  except  in  the 
united  councils  and  joint  responsibility  of  the 
Kind's  government? 

"If  Uiis  be  conceded,  the  only  choice  that 

remains  is  between  permanent  nn- 
Comfnued.  Qualified  resistance  to  concession  on 

tne  one  side,  and  the  settlement  of 
the  Catholic  question  on  the  other.  There  is 
no  intermediate  line  to  be  discovered.  Can, 
then,  a  government  be  formed  on  the  princi- 

gle  of  peimanent  unqualified  resistance  to  the 
atholics?  Supposing  it  formed,  how  is  it  to 
govern  Ireland  ?  What  is  to  be  done  with  the 
Catholic  Association  9  Suppress  it^  is  the  ready 
answer.  Be  it  so.  By  wnat  meansf  The  ex- 
isting state  of  the  law  provides  no  means  for 
doing  so ;  at  least  such  is  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  the  law  officers  both  of  England  and  Ire- 
land. They  have  deprecated  prosecution,  ei- 
ther under  the  common  law  or  the  Act  of  1798. 
The  evil  of  such  an  Association  is  not  of  recent 
occurrence.  In  one  foi>m  or  another  it  has  ex- 
isted ever  since  1798,  and  no  administration  has 
been  able  to  devise  a  measure  for  its  effectual 
suppression.  Why,  then,  it  is  said,  not  pass  a 
new  law  ?  Can  that  be  done  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  of  Commons!  and  is 
there  any  prospect,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  such  a  law  being  agreed 
to!  If  it  was,  is  there  the  least  chance,  in  the 
divided  stAte  of  Ireland,  of  verdicts  being  ob- 
tained under  it  9  Lord  Eldon  has  declared  *  that 
the  Act  recently  passed  will  do  nothing.  That 
it  has  been  said  of  the  Act  of  1825,  that  a  coach- 
and-six  might  be  driven  through  it;  but  he 
would  engoge  to  drive  the  meanest  convey- 
ance, even  a  donkey-cart^  through  the  Act  of 
1829.' 
"But  supposing  all  these  difficulties  over- 
come, another  still  greater  remains 
Contfnued.  t)ehind.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the 
elective  franchise  in  Ireland?  The 
new  member  for  Oxford  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  has  de- 
clared that,  in  the  event  of  a  general  election, 
twenty-three  counties  in  Ireland  are  prepared 
to  follow  the  example  of  Clare.  Be  it  so.  vVhat 
will  be  the  result  ox  such  a  change  of  seats  upon 
the  present  nicely-balanced  state  of  parties  in 
the  llouse  of  Commons?  What  will  you  do 
with  that  power,  that  tremendous  power,  which 
the  elective  franchise,  exercised  under  the  con- 
trol of  religion,  at  this  moment  confers  upon 
the  Roman  Catholics?  Toko  away  the  fran- 
chise, it  is  said.  But  is  this  possible  in  a  House 
in  which  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  mem- 
bers voted  in  a  majority  for  a  still  greater  ex- 
tension of  privileges  to  the  Roman  Catholics? 
There  is  no  recourse  against  their  decision  but 
in  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  electors  of  Great 
Britain;  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  such  an 
event,  an  increasoa  majority  ag^st  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  will  be  obtained.     JJut  will  Ire- 


land be  passive  in  the  mean  time?  What  trill 
you  do  with  the  thirty  or  forty  seats  that  will 
be  changed  in  Ireland  by  the  persevering  ef- 
forts of  the  Irish  agitators,  directed  by  the 
Catholic  Association,  and  carried  out  by  the 
agency  of  every  priest  and  bishop  in  Ireland? 

"  Even  if  the  Irish  majority  for  the  Catholics 
were  to  be  overcome  by  the  majori- 
ty in  Great  Britain  aeamst  them,  can  CooJl*,,^ 
this  compensate  the  dreadful  evil  of 
severing  every  remaining  tie  between  tbelsnd- 
lords  and  the  Roman  Catholic  tenantiy  in  Ire- 
land ;  of  confirming  the  spiritual  ascendency, 
in  matters  of  faith,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cler- 
^ ;  of  binding  together,  in  a  dangerous  but  not 
illegal  exercise  of  a  great  constitutional  right, 
the  combined  and  desperate  efforts  of  Roman 
Catholic  wealth,  intelhgence,  numbers,  and  re- 
ligion ?  The  infusion  of  such  a  body  of  re]m- 
sentatives  as  Ireland  would  send  to  this  House, 
under  such  circumstances,  would  be  a  real  evil; 
but  what  is  that  in  comparison  of  the  impoeii- 
bility  of  governing  Ireland  in  opposition  to  such 
a  united  Dody  as  would  then  be  banded  togeth- 
er under  the  most  complete  priestly  direction, 
and  supported  in  the  Legislature  by  at  least 
half  the  representatives  of  the  United  King- 
dom? 

"  We  can  not  replace  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  position  in  which  we  found  them. 
We  have  given  them  opportunities  cooUaW 
of  acquiring  education;  wealth,  and 
power ;  we  nave  removed  with  our  own  hands 
the  seal  from  the  vessel  in  which  a  mighty 
spirit  was  inclosed ;  but  it  will  not^  like  the 
genius  in  the  fable,  return  within  its  narrow 
confines  after  having  gratified  our  curiosity, 
and  enable  us  to  cast  it  back  into  the  obecurity 
from  which  we  evoked  it  If  we  begin  to  re- 
cede, no  limit  can  be  assigned  to  our  retroce^ 
sion.  We  shall  produce  a  violent  reaction- 
violent  in  proportion  to  the  hopes  which  hare 
been  excited.  Fresh  rigors  will  become  neces- 
sary. The  re-enactment  of  the  penal  code  would 
be  insufficient;  we  must  abolish  trial  by  jary, 
or  at  least  incapacitate  Catholics  from  sitting 
on  juries.  What  can  result  from  this  but  a 
more  marked  separation  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land into  distinct  and  hostile  classes;  a  more 
entire  monopoly  of  offices  and  power  by  the 
Protestants;  a  more  unmixed  and  unqnaiified 
degradation  of  the  Roman  Catholics?  IIow  is 
this  state  of  matters  to  go  on  in  a  country  in 
which  there  are  in  all  5,0(X),000  of  Catholic^ 
and  2,000,000  of  Protestants  all  congregated  in 
the  northeastern  parts  of  the  island,  and  in  the 
remaining  three-fourths  of  which  the  Catholics 
are  four  to  one,  often  twenty  to  one,  compared 
to  the  Protestants? 

"  These  are  real  and  practical  evila,  which 
couUl  not  fail  to  be  felt  the  moment  . 
that  the  system  of  .resistance  to  the  Qf^aM 
Catholics  is  resumed.  But  are  there 
no  contingent  evils  likely  to  arise,  and  Ftill 
more  to  be  dreaded?  Is  there  no  danger  of  re- 
bellion and  civil  war?  To  go  no  farther  had 
than  1798,  the  character  of  the  rebellion  in  that 
year  is  written  in  the  statute  book.  The  pre- 
amble of  the  statute  which  contributed  to  its 
suppression  declared  it  to  be  '  a  wicked  rebell- 
ion, that  desolates  and  lays  waste  the  country 
by  tlie  most  savage  and  wanton  violence,  ei- 
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cess^  and  outrage^  which  has  utterly  set  at  de- 
fiance the  civil  power,  and  has  stopped  the  or- 
dinary course  of  justice  and  of  the  common 
law.*  The  rehellion  thus  characterized  was  de- 
feated by  force;  Government  completely  tri- 
umphed ;  but  was  there  an  end,  in  consequence, 
of  the  Catholic  question  f  So  far  from  it,  Mr. 
Pitt,  before  the  dying  embers  of  the  Union 
were  cold — ^before  the  ink  of  the  contract  of 
union  was  dry — ^resigned  office  because  he  could 
not  carry  this  very  question  of  Catholic  relief. 
Will  the  iMue,  even  the  successful  issue,  of  civil 
war  leave  us  in  a  better  condition  now  than  it 
left  us  in  the  year  1800  f  Shall  we  not^  on  the 
contrary,  at  its  close  have  to  discuss  this  same 
question  of  emancipation  with  bitter  animosi- 
ties, with  a  more  imperious  necessity  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  question,  and  with  a  dimin- 
ished chance  of  effecting  it  on  safe  and  satis- 
factory principles?  No  doubt  there  are  real 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion by  concession — no  man  is  more  disposed 
to  admit  that  than  I  am ;  but  what  great  meas- 
ure, which  has  stamped  its  name  upon  the  era 
of  its  adoption,  has  oeen  ever  earned  through 
without  objections  insuperable,  if  they  had  been 
abstractly  considered  ?  Our  difficulties  may  be 
great,  but  they  are  as  nothiilg  compared  with 
those  which  obstructed  the  great  measure  which 
united  in  one  whole  the  two  separate  and  hos- 
tile kingdoms  into  which  this  island  was  di- 
vided. We  must  contemplate  the  measure  now 
proposed  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  our  an- 
cestors acted  under  similar  circumstances — we 
must  look  to  the  end  to  be  achieved,  and  the 
danger  to  be  avoided ;  we  must  be  content  to 
make  mutual  sacrifices,  if  they  are  essential 
to  the  attainment  of  a  paramount  object,  and 
withdraw  objections  to  separate  parts  of  a  com- 
p  ri  TWih  P''®^^®"®^^®  scheme,  i^  by  insisting 
ix.*728,  7«i.  ^^  these  objections,  we  shall  endan- 
ger its  final  accomplishment"' 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  maintained  by  Sir 
]^  Robert  Inglis,  Mr.  Bankes,  and  Mr. 
Answer  of  Sadler:  "Not  one  of  the  grounds 
tbe  anti-  stated  in  justification  of  the  proposed 
CatboUcs.  measure  will  bear  examination.  The 
state  of  Ireland,  the  difficulty  of  governing  the 
country  with  a  divided  cabinet,  the  impossibil- 
ity of 'manuring  a  House  of  Commons  which 
left  the  Minister  in  a  minority,  the  mischief 
consequent  upon  a  division  between  the  two 
branches  of  tne  Legislature,  are  not  imaginary 
evils ;  but  the  question  is,  Are  they  likely  to 
be  remedied  by  the  measure  now  proposed? 
Is  it  not  rather  calculated  to  aggravate  and  en- 
hance them  f  The  distracted  state  of  Ireland 
is  unhappily  too  well  known,  and  has  been  of 
too  lon^  continuance  to  admit  of  any  dubiety 
concerning  it;  but  from  what  does  it  date! 
From  the  concession  of  political  privileges  to 
the  Catholics  in  1793,  which  has  rendered  the 
country  ever  since  the  arena  of  party  conten- 
tion, and  a  scene  of  turmoil,  confusion,  and 
bloodshed.  The  penal  code  was  relnxed,  the 
elective  franchise  extended  to  the  Catholics,  a 
university  endowed  for  their  education,  the 
army  and  navy  thrown  open  to  their  ambition. 
What  has  been  the  result?  The  rebellion  of 
1798,  and  thirty  years  of  subsequent  a^tation 
and  discord.  Kvery  thing  conceded,  instead 
of  lessening,  has  only  added  fuel  to  the  flame. 
A'ou  II.— U 


Every  acquisition  made  has  been  converted  into 
a  platfoim  from  whence  fresh  attacks  on  the 
constitution  have  been  directed.  Guided  by 
this  experience,  what  are  we  to  expect  from 
throwing  open  the  portals  of  the  Legislature  to 
the  entire  Catholic  body  ?  What  but  this,  that 
the  advanced  work  now  gained  will  become  the 
salient  angle  from  which  the  fire  will  be  directr 
ed  on  the  body  of  the  fortress ;  and  that  the 
work  of  agitation,  headed  by  the  Romish  lead- 
ers in  either  House  of  Parliament^  will  be  re- 
newed with  increased  vigor  to  effect  the  over- 
throw of  the  Protestant  Establishment,  the  sev- 
erance of  the  Union,  the  dismemberment  of  the 
British  empire? 

"According  to  the  confession  of  Ministers 
themselves,  the  Catholic  Association, 
and  organized  agitation  it  kept  up  by  «^  'J^'n«rf 
means  of  the  priests  in  the  country,  is  "  " 
one  main  ground  for  this  concession.  It  had 
produced  the  disease  for  which  they  now  pro- 
fessed themselves  unable  to  find  a  remedy.  Con- 
fessedly, also,  not  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
crush  that  aspiring  convention.  Acts  had  been 
passed  by  large  majorities  in  Parliament  to  put 
down  the  Association,  but  Ministers  allowed 
them  to  remain  a  dead  letter.  If  the  acts  wer* 
defective,  and  incapable  of  execution,  with 
whom  did  the  responsibility  of  that  lie  but 
with  their  own  crown  officers  who  drew  up 
the  bill  ?  As  to  the  argument  founded  on  the 
divided  state  of  the  Cabinet^  why  did  Arthur 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel,  who  de- 
clared that  their  opinion  on  the  subject  was 
unchanged,  not  try  to  convert  their  colleagues 
to  their  views,  instead  of  themselves  becoming 
the  converted  party ;  or,  if  they  could  not  do 
this,  look  out  for  other  colleagues?  Surely 
they  could  not  be  fearful  of  being  able  to  form 
a  cabinet  on  the  principle  of  exclusion,  and 
therefore  should  never  have  struck  their  col- 
ors, under  which  there  were  no  difficulties  too 
great  to  surmount 

*'  As  to  the  dangers  of  a  civil  war,  Ministers 
must  have  strangely  mistaken  the 
moral  determination  and  force  of  c^nUnued. 
public  opiuion  in  England,  if  they 
feared  want  of  adequate  support  in  conducting 
the  contest  Besides,  it  was  not  a  choice  be- 
tween civil  war  and  concession,  as  far  as  the 
people  of  Ireland  are  concerned,  but  a  far  great- 
er chance  of  civil  war  in  Great  Britain,  if  the 
Catholics  are  admitted,  with  their  ambitious 
views,  to  the  entire  privileges  of  the  constitu- 
tion. At  best  it  is  only  postponing  the  evil 
day ;  and  it  is  for  the  House  to  consider  under 
what  different  circumstances  the  attack  could 
be  resisted  now,  from  those  under  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  meet  it  when  the  Catho- 
lics possessed  all  the  political  immunities  of  the 
constitution.  Unfortunately,  the  manner  of  con- 
cession is  only  a  provocation  to  further  attack. 
It  is  not  the  triumph  of  those  who  had  long  es- 
poused the  cause,  gradually  working  their  way 
oy  the  power  of  opinion ;  it  is  the  victory  of 
force  driving  former  enemies  into  desertion  by 
intimidation.  It  openly  told  the  Catholic  agi- 
tators that  they  were  too  strong  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain ;  that  whatever  they 
asked  would  be  conceded,  even  to  the  giving 
up  the  constitution,  provided  only  it  was  asked 
with  sufficient  clamor  and  violence.    Ministers 
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themselves  did  not  Tentnre  to  represent  this 
measnre  as  an  act  of  graces  but  as  one  which 
had  been  forced  npon  them  by  imperions  ne- 
cessity, many  of  them  still  retaining  their  for- 
mer opinions^  and  having  their  eyes  open  to  all 
the  evils  likely  to  resolt  from  the  course  they 
were  pursuing.  No  rational  man  could  expect 
that  tne  Catholics  and  Catholic  priesthood  will 
remain  contented  even  with  what  is  now  given. 
'  Hie  entire  re-establishment  of  their  Church  will 
be  the  next  object;  it  is  not  only  their  interest 
to  contend  for  that  object,  but  if  they  are  good 
Catholics,  they  must  regard  it  as  a  sacred  duty, 
to  the  attainment  of  which  the  civil  privileffes 
now  proposed  to  be  conferred  are  chiefly  vwu- 
able  m  their  eyes  as  a  means.  Even  Mr.  Peel 
seemed  to  anticipate  at  no  distant  period  an  ul- 
terior struggle ;  and  is  it  wisdom  to  prepare  for 
a  contest  by  clothing  your  enemy  m  new  ar- 
^  mor,  and  putting  in  his  hands  fresh  weapons  of 
offense! 
"The  securities  for  the  Church,  of  which  so 
much  is  said,  amount  to  nothing. 
Conttniri.  Whatdo  they  amount  to?  Nothipg 
but  the  exclusion  of  the  Catholics 
firom  two  cffices,  all  the  power  connected  with 
which  is  in  reality  vesteo  in  other  offices  which 
the  Catholics  may  filL  The  Lord  Chancellor 
may  not  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  what  avails 
that  when  the  prime-minister  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  Cabinet  may  be  of  that  persuasion  t  The 
prime-minister,  who  recommended  all  persons 
lOr  bishoprics,  mi^ht  be  a  Catholic,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  that  faith  might  be  exercised  in  the 
choice  of  persons  who  were  to  be  forced  on  the 
Lord  Chancellor  by  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet. 
The  securities  taken  are  just  enough  to  fix 
a  badge  or  mark  on  the  Catholics,  as  belong- 
ing to  an  inferior  sect,  but  for  all  practical 
Sirposes  they  are  perfectly  useless.  Small  as 
ey  are,  they  admit  the  existence  of  ulterior 
dangers;  for  if  there  are  no  dangers^  why 
make  any  distinctions,  or  insist  on  any  securi- 
ties f 

"  Why  is  this  change  in  the  constitntion,  sub- 
i  versive  of  the  principles  alike  of  the 

Cont^aed  Re^o^^^ition  and  the  Revolution,  to 
be  forced  upon  the  country  in  defi- 
anee  of  the  opinions  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  f  No  man  can  doubt  that  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  anti-Catholics  in  Great  Britain 
18  immense ;  the  petitions  bearing  twenty  and 
thirty  thousand  signatures,  daily  laid  on  the 
table  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  are  a  suf- 
ficient proof  of  this.  If  Ministers  have  any 
doubt  of  it,  why  not  dissolve  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  then  it  will  at  once  be  seen 
with  whom  the  preponderance  lies?  Why  is 
every  thing  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics f  And  are  the  claims  of  the  Protestants, 
at  least  four  times  their  number  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  <be  entirely  overlooked  f  Mr.  Peel 
admits  that,  in  tU^  event  of  a  dissolution,  Great 
Britain  would  returm  an  enlarged  majority 
against  the  Catholics.  What  is  this  but  ad- 
mitting that  the  measure  is  forced  through  now, 
against  the  will  of  ithe  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 
try f  The  election  of  1824  was  not  a  test  of 
public  opinion  on  this  question,  because  the 
people  then  saw  a. Minister  in  power  who^  sup- 
•ported  by  the  very  men  who  now  propose  con- 
icession,  would,  it  was  .kno^n.  resist  It  to  the 


uttermost  Can  any  thing  be  so  inconsistent 
as  to  say  in  the  same  breath,  'We  must  grant 
emancipation,  because  a  majority  of  four,  in  the 
present  House  so  elected,  have  so  determined ; 
and  we  won't  dissolve  Parliament  to  ascertain 
what  the  feeling  of  the  country,  when  fairly 
awakened  to  the  subject,  really  ist'  Let  them 
say  at  once  they  were  determined  to  surrender 
the  constitution,  be  the  opinion  of  the  country 
what  it  might;  but  let  tnem  not  seek,  in  the 
divided  state  of  parliamentary  opinion  regard- 
ing this  measure,  a  false  and  flimsy  excuse  for 
capitulating,  while  they  declined  to  adopt  the 
only  expedient  by  which  a  parliamentary  opin- 
ion reaJlyin  harmony  with  that  of  the  country 
could  be  obtained. 

"The  singular  character  of  this  measure  is 
this :  Its  promoters  themselves  fore- 
see the  aifficulties  which  will  ulti-  cont^^ 
mately  attend  even  their  own  policy. 
They  themselves  are  aware  that  futurity  is  big 
with  dangers  as  to  its  final  consequences,  bat 
still,  with  a  political  cowardice  which  has  sel- 
dom been  equaled  in  the  annals  of  the  country 
(and  which  has  always  met  its  first  recompense 
of  punishment  and  shame  wherever  it  has),  it 
is  proposed  to  transmit  the  momentary  diffi- 
culties, which  might  be  dissipated  by  dealing 
with  them  with  a  firm  but  kind  hand,  to  an- 
other day — to  postpone  the  conflict  to  our  chil- 
dren, whom  we  are  at  this  moment  disarming 
of  their  constitutional  rights^  and  sending  to 
the  stru^le  which  awaits  them,  with  a  foe 
whose  powers  we  are  now  thus  increasing. 
We  are  surrendering  the  vantage^ound,  dis- 
possessing them  of  the  position  in  which  our 
ancestors  placed  us,  in  anticipation  of  this  per- 
petual struggle  wiUi  the  enemy  of  our  existing 
institutions. 

"  What,  then,  is  the  apology  for  this  strange 
course,  iii  which  cowardice  and  apos- 
tasy  are  the  avowed  guides?  It  is  coJJJjei 
expedUfiey.  This  is  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  the  modem  school — expediency  as  to 
the  future  character  of  our  religious  institu- 
tions! Expediency,  based  on  religion  and  for- 
tified by  experience,  is  indeed  the  safest  of  all 
guides ;  but  what  is  it  when  it  purposely  divests 
Itself  of  both  f  It  is  the  ready  apology  of  the 
practiced  intri^er ;  the  excuse  of  the  ambitious 
slave;  the  justification  of  the  inexorable  tyrant; 
the  life  defense  of  the  most  unprincipled  policy, 
the  most  heinous  crimes  that  ever  desolated  the 
earth.  And  is  this  principle  to  supplant,  in  this 
hitherto  Christian  country,  that  safe,  that  neces- 
sary, that  universal  ^uide  of  human  beings,  in 
the  most  exalted  as  in  the  humblest  walks  of 
existence,  a  rule  of  right  as  inflexible  as  its  Au- 
thor, and  which,  like  all  his  ordinations,  how- 
ever shrouded  for  a  moment  by  doubts  and 
difficnltiefl^  will  ultimately  resolve  itself  into  be- 
nevolence, justice,  and  truth  f  History  affords 
examples  in  every  page^  inscribed  in  the  most  ap- 
palling characters,  of  the  just  punishment  which 
has  ever  awaited  individuals,  or  bodies  of  men, 
or  nations,  following  so  selfish  and  tortuous  a 
path.  What  did  expediencj  do  for  France! 
Boundless  felicity  was  promised  by  '  large  and 
triumphant  majorities.*  How  well  that  assur- 
ance was  justified  by  the  result,  all  know — how 
far  the  grave  of  the  murdered  minister  was 
apart  from  the  grave  of  the  murdered  monarch. 
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The  deucuemeni  of  this  tragedy,  of  which  expe- 
diency  was  the  prompter  through- 
xi.*7^8, 603';  ^^^  "^^  exhibited  in  the  front  of 
xxl.  leis,  *  that  edifice  which  you  are  now  re- 
16*20;  Ann.  pairinff.  Expediency  destroyed  the 
Reg.  1831,  Church,  expediency  murdered  the 
"•  King."** 

On  a  division,  leave  was  ffiven  to  bring  in 
147.  the  bill  by  a  majority  of  188;  the 
DiTision  on  numbers  being  848  for  the  motion, 
Sd'^vroS'  and  160  against  it  The  country 
Rsistanoeto  ^^  surprised,  but  not  intimidated, 
ttaebjilinUie  by  this  sudden  and  extraordinary 
country.  conversion  on  a  question  on  which 
the  opinions  of  the  Legislature  had  been  so  di- 
vided that  a  majority  of  six  against  it  had  been 
succeeded  by  one  of  four  in  its  favor.  The 
Protestants,  however,  were  not  awanting  to 
themselves  in  this  cnsia  From  the  moment 
that  the  determination  of  the  Cabinet  was  an- 
nounced, and  still  more  from  the  time  that  the 
majority  in  the  Lower  House  was  known,  peti- 
tions against  the  measure  flowed  in  from  all 
quarters  with  such  vehemence  as  to  astonish 
Jlinisters  themselves,  and  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  opinions  of  the  country  on  the  subject 
Between  the  first  division  on  the  bill  and  the 
first  reading,  a  period  of  only  ^vo  days,  957 
petitions  were  presented  against  the  bill,  and 
only  857  in  its  favor.  In  vain  were  the  latter 
represented  as  the  only  index  to  enlightened 
opinion,  and  the  former  as  the  expression  mere- 
ly of  antiquated  bigotry  and  prejudice.  The 
fact  remained,  that  the  people  of  England  had 
loudly  and  decidedly  spoken  out  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  that  it  was  evident  to  all  the  world 
tliat,  if  carried  at  all,  it  would  not  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  the 
nation,  but  by  Government  influence,  in  oppo- 
sition to  their  loudly  expressed  and  decioed 
opinion.  Great  was  the  sensation  excited  by 
this  state  of  things.  The  public  indignation 
was  loudly  expressed  against  what  was  deemed 
the  treachery  of  some,  the  slavishness  of  others, 
the  tergiversation  of  all,  and  a  great  and  irre- 
mediable shake  given  to  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  integrity  of  public  men,  which, 

a  Ann.  Ref .    ^  '.'  ^*^  ^^^  '°  ^*™®  P***^  *^®  P*^" 
is.'J,  35, 30;  ladium  of  the  nation's  fortune,  so 
Purl.  I)eb.      its  loss  presaged  its  fnture  bound- 
xx.«98.1631.  less  calamities.* 
The  bill  was  read  a  third  time  on  March  80 

with  a  majority  of  178;  the  num- 
SpcJuof  ihe  ^"  being  820  to  142 ;  and  the  same 
Duke  of  Wei-  day  it  was  carried  by  Mr.  Secretary 
linstoii  In  the  peel,  accompanied  by  an  unusually 
iSSS*!"  "*"  ^^^^^  attendance  of  members  of  the 

Commons,  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  I/>rds.  The  debate  which  ensued  in  that 
Ilonse,  tbonj^h  displaying  all  the  ability  by 
which  its  discussions  have  long  been  distin- 
guished, presented  little  in  addition  to  what 
had  been  urged  for  and  against  the  measnrc  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  there  were  words 
fell  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  which  deserve  to  be  recorded, 
both  as  coming  with  peculiar  grace  from  so 
illustrious  a  warrior,  and  as  illustrating  on  a 
momentous  occasion  the  love  of  peace,  which 


*  The  two  last  eloquent  pBra^nipha  are  taken  verbatim 
ftnmMr.  Sadler's  splendid  speech.— Fort.  Deb.,  xxL  1618, 
1620. 


formed  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  his  charac- 
ter. "  It  has  been  my  fortune,**  said  he,  *'  to 
have  seen  much  of  war — ^more  than  most  men. 
I  have  been  constantly  engaged  in  the  active 
duties  of  the  military  profession  from  boyhood 
until  I  have  grown  gray.  My  life  has  been 
passed  in  familiarity  witn  scenes  of  death  and 
human  suffering.  Circumstances  have  placed 
me  in  countries  where  the  war  was  internal, 
between  opposite  parties  in  the  same  nation ; 
and  rather  than  a  country  I  loved  should  be 
visited  with  the  calamities  which  I  have  seen, 
with  the  unutterable  horrors  of  civil  war,  I 
would  run  any  risk,  I  would  make  any  sacri- 
fice, I  would  freely  lay  down  my  life.  There 
is  nothing  which  destroys  property  and  pros- 
perity, and  demoralizes  character  to  the  extent 
which  civil  war  does.  By  it  the  hand  of  man 
is  raised  against  his  neighSor,  against  his  broth- 
er, and  against  his  father ;  the  servant  betrays 
his  master,  and  the  master  ruins  his  servant 
Yet  this  is  the  resource  to  which  we  must  havd 
looked,  these  are  the  means  which  we  must 
have  applied  in  order  to  have  put  an  end  to 
this  state  of  things,  if  we  had  not  embraced 
the  option  of  bringing  forward  the 
measure,  for  which  I  hold  myself  re-  5^14445 
sponsible."^  * 

The  bill  was  carried  on  the  third  reading  in 
the  House  of  Peers  by  a  majority  j^g 

of  104 ;  the  numbera  Bein^  213  for  The  bill  is  ear- 
it,  and  109  against  it  This  was  a  ried  in  the 
much  greater  and  more  astound-  J^^'^J^ij 
ing  change  than  the  majority  in  ^ 
the  Conunons,  for  the  House  of  Lords  had  hith- 
erto always  thrown  out  the  bills  for  Catholic 
emancipation  by  a  majority  of  from  40  to  60 ; 
and  as  their  lordships  were  fixed  legislators, 
the  alteration  was  much  more  remarkable  than 
what  had  occurred  in  the  changing  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  As  such,  it  tended  still  far- 
ther to  unsettle  men's  minds,  and  shake  that 
trust  in  the  integrity  of  statesmen  which  had 
hitherto  been  always  felt,  even  in  the  .worst 
times,  in  Great  Britain,  and  been  the  main 
source  of  the  national  strength  in  all  its  diflS- 
culties.  The  people  knew  not  where  to  turn, 
or  whom  to  look  to,  when  they  were  deserted 
in  one  House  by  the  representatives  whom  they 
had  sent  to  Parliament  pledged  to  defend  what 
they  regarded  as  a  sacred  cause;  and  a  An.  Ref. 
in  tlie  other  by  the  hereditary  legisla-  lejgj  9^' 
tors,  whose  fathers  had  stood  by  them  W ;  Pari, 
in  the  good  fight,  and  come  oflf  victo-  f^-  »»*• 
rious.* 

But  although  the  bill  had  thus  passed  both 
Houses  by  overwhelming  majorities,        i^ 
and  therefore  mi^ht  be  regarded  as.  Great  reluct- 
practically  speaking,  already  the  law  ">ce  of  the 
of  the  land,  ^et  no  small  difliculty  5^"**°  "** 
remained  behind ;  for  the  Sovereign 
was  resolute  against  it^  and  he  was  supported 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  mhabit- 
ants  of  the  whole  empire:  so  that  the  extraor- 
dinary spectacle  was  exhibited,  unprecedented 
in  English  history,  of  the  King  ana  people  be- 
ing decided  on  one  side,  and  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  on  another.  From  the  outset  of  the 
Irish  agitation  the  monarch  had  become  ex- 
tremely uneasy  on  the  affairs  of  that  island,  and 
most  earnestly  impressed  upon  iiis  ministers  the 
necessity  of  the  most  vigorous  measures  to  re- 
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prees  it*  It  WM  <m1y  by  unremitting  exertions, 
and  representing  the  measure,  on  repeated  oc- 
casions, to  his  Majesty,  as  one  of  absolute  neces- 
sity, that  the  Kinff*s  consent  to  bring  in  the  bill 
had  been  obtained;  and  even  when  it  was  given, 
he  repeatedly  declared  that  "he  only  allowed 
them  to  ffo  on,  and  pledged  himself  to  nothing." 
He  indulged  to  the  very  last  in  the  hope  that 
the  bill  would  be  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Peers,  which  would  enable  him,  as  his  father 
had  done  with  the  India  Bill  in  1784,  to  dissolve 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  appeal  to  the  peo- 

81o  on  the  subject  The  passing  of  the  bill  by 
ie  Peers  by  so  large  a  majority  struck  him 
with  consternation,  and  revealed  at  once  the 
helplessness  to  which  the  monarch  of  these 
mighty  realms  might  be  reduced  when  deprived 
of  the  support  of  his  Parliament  In  his  agony 
he  sent  for  Lord  Eldon,  to  whom  he  declared 
"that  the  measures  proposed  gave  him  the 
greatest  possible  pain ;  tliat  he  was  in  the  stAte 
of  a  person  with  a  pistol  presented  to  his  breast ; 
that  ne  had  nothing  to  fall  back  upon ;  that  his 
ministers- had  twice  threatened  to  resign  if  he 
did  not  allow  the  measure  to  be  introduced ; 
that  he  had  been  deserted  by  an  aristocracy 
that  had  supported  his  father;  that,  instead  of 
forty-five  peers,  as  he  had  expected,  against  the 
measure,  there  were  twice  that  number  for  it ; 
that  every  thing  was  revolutionary,  that  the 
Peers  and  aristocracy  were  giving  way  to  it ; 
that,  if  he  did  give  his  consent,  he  would  go  to 
Hanover,  and  return  no  more  to  England — they 
may  get  a  Catholic  king  in  Sussex.  Such  was 
his  despair  that  the  unhappy  monarch  threw 
his  arms  round  Lord  Eldon's  neck  and  wept, 
entreating  him  not  to  desert  him,  for  he  had  no 
other  to  advise  with.  ■  Lord  Eldon,  however, 
was  too  sensible  a  man  not  to  see  that  when 
the  King  had,  by  his  own  admission,  consented 
to  a  measure  which  had  been  fully  explained 
to  him,  a  ministry  could  not  be  found  which 
would  support  him  in  rejecting  it^  and  that, 
after  the  Dill  had  passed  both  Houses  by  such 
largo  majorities  in  consequence  of  that  consent, 
the  King  had  no  longer  any  choice  in  the  mat- 
ter. He  advised  his  Majesty,  therefore,  to  yield, 
which  the  latter  agreed  to  with  infinite  reluct- 
ance, and  the  bill  received  the  royal  assent  on 
April  IS  by  c<mtmisaion:  the  established  mode 
,  f  ,fl.  ^^  indicating  it  was  the  measure 
iilSIm.  ^^  the  Ministry  rather  than  the 
Sovereign.*! 


*  "  I  can  not  express  to  you  adequately  the  extent  of 
the  dlfllculties  which  these  and  other  occurrences  in  Ire- 
land create  in  all  diBcuasioDB  with  his  Majesty.  He  feels 
that  in  Ireland  the  public  peace  Is  every  day  violated  with 
Impunity  by  those  whose  duty  It  is  to  preserve  it ;  that  a 
ftnrnldable  conspiracy  exists  ;  and  that  the  auppomd  con- 
flpirators— those  whose  language  and  conduct  point  them 
out  as  the  avowed  principal  agitators  or  the  counir)'— are 
sdmitted  to  the  presence  of  his  Majesty's  representative 
tn  Ireland,  and  equally  well  received  with  the  King's  most 
loyal  subjects." — Duke  of  Wkllinoton  to  Lord  Anolb- 
SBA,  nth  Not.,  1828;  Atm.  Reg.,  1829,  p.  06,  97. 

t  The  circumstances  attending  the  King's  original  con- 
sent to  bringing  in  the  bill  were  thus  stated  by  George  IV. 
to  Lord  Eldon  on  this  occasion :  "  In  the  former  interview 
It  bad  been  reprmented  by  bis  Majesty  that,  after  much 
conTcrsation,  twice  with  his  Ministers,  or  such  as  had 
eome  down,  he  had  said. '  Go  on ;'  and  upon  the  latter  of 
those  two  occasions,  after  many  hours'  Ihtigue,  and  ex- 
hausted by  the  fhtigno  of  conversation,  he  had  said,  *  Go 
on.'  lie  now  produced  two  papers,  which  he  represented 
as  copies  of  what  he  had  written  to  them,  in  which  ke  as- 
s^tn  to  their  proceeding  and  going  on  tPtth  the  bill,  add- 
i;i2  csrtainly  ia  each,  as  he  resd  them,  very  strong  exprcs- 


The  passing  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  another  which  ^^^ 
was  understood  by  ail  parties  to  form  Bai  for  dis- 
part of  the  measure,  and  this  was  a  flranchisioc 
Dill  for  the  disfranchisement  of  the  *^?"'* 
forty-shilling  freeholders  in  Ireland,  ^eebuideTfl. 
and  raising  the  county  suffrage  to  ten 
pounds.  As  it  was  mainly  by  their  exertions 
that  the  Relief  Bill  had  been  carried,  a  more 
flagrant  instance  of  ingratitude  never  was  ex- 
hibited, even  in  that  wide  field  of  selfishness 
and  thanklessness  which  political  affairs  ex- 
hibit It  passed,  however,  with  scarcely  any 
opposition,  through  both  Houses,  and  wit&  iwne 
on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  Association  or  the 
leaders  of  the  agitation  in  Ireland.  The  Tories, 
in  consistency  with  their  principles,  supported 
it  as  tending  to  lessen  the  strength  of  the  nriest- 
hood,  which  Ifad  shown  itself  so  fonnidaule  on 
the  late  crisis;  the  Whigs  supported  it,  albeit 
an  infringement  on  popular  riglita,  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  a  whole,  the  better  part  of  which 
they  were  unwilling  to  lose.  Mr.  Brougham 
said,  "he  consented  to  it  as  the  price,  the  al- 
most extravagant  price,  of  the  inestimable  good 
which  would  r^iilt  from  the  other  meaftare.** 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  described  it  "as  one  of 
those  tough  morsels  which  he  had  scarcely  been 
able  to  swallow."  The  bill  passed  both  f looses 
almost  unanimously — ^in  the  C'Ommons  only  sev- 
enteen voted  against  it;  in  the  Lords,  after  some 
divisions  on  matters  of  detail  in  the  committee, 
it  passed  without  a  division.  Scarcely  a  voice 
was  raised  in  Ireland  against  the  disfranchising 
of  the  very  men  by  whose  energy  and  perse- 
verance the  victory  had  been  gained.  As  is 
too  often  the  case  with  wounded  veteran^  they 
were  allowed 

**  To  beg  their  bread  through  realms  their  ralor  wt».** 

Mr.  O'ConncU  even,  who  had  declared  himself 
ready  to  perish  on  the  field  or  the  scaffold  in 
defense  of  the  freeholders,  whom  be  ,  .  „ 
denominated  his  **  faithful  Forties,"  i8S9*9^ 
raised  not  a  voice  in  their  defense,  104;  Pail, 
and  they  were  quietly  consigned  to  Sjf'j^^* 
the  vault  of  all  the  Capulets.*  *    *  *^ 

The  passing  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was 
soon  fallowed  by  a  dramatic  scene  in        153, 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  savor-  Mr.  otod- 
ed  rather  of  the  impetuosity  of  French  ^'»  ^**^" 
feeling  than  the  sober  character  of  befi^Se 
the  British  Legislature.    Mr.  O'Con-  biu  is  re- 
nell,  who  had  pledged  his  reputation,  jj«ed. 
which  wos  very  considerable,  as  a     *^ 
lawyer,  that  he  could  take  his  scat  in  the  IIou5e 
of  Commons  without  taking  the  oaths,  proceed- 
ed now  to  redeem  his  pledge.     Without,  there- 
fore, waiting  for  the  period  when  he  could  b« 
returned  under  the  neV  act,  he  presented  him- 
self, on  th%  15th  of  May,  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  offered  to  take,  not  the  oaths 
required  when  he  was  elected,  but  tlie  fi/w  onih 
prescribed  for  Roman  Catholics  by  the  Relief 
Act  recently  passed.     That  act,  however,  con- 


sions  of  the  pain  and  misery  the  proceeding  ttnA  him.  It 
struck  me  at  the  time  that,  if  I  had  brrn  tn  ofllrc,  1  fchooIJ 
have  felt  considerable  difilrulty  about  goini^  on  After  rrsJ- 
ing  these  expressions ;  but  whatever  might  be  fhir  «^k*3En  • 
ation,  as  to  giving  or  not  eflbct  to  these  cxprrssions,  1  u^\ 
his  Majesty  it  was  impossible  to  matntain  that  kt*  lus-.xt 
had  not  been  expressed,  or  to  cure  tho  evils  which  wcxo 
consequential.*'— Twiss*s  Lt/e  ofEUUm^  viil.  iii.  p.  85. 
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tained  a  clftuse  ezprenly  dedarinff  that  i^  should 
apply  only  to  members  returnea  Bubsequeotly 
to  the  date  of  ita  being  passed  This  clause, 
evidently  leveled  at  Mr.  O'Connell  himself,  ancl 
an  unworthy  blot  on  so  liberal  and  indulgent 
a  statute,  was  obviously  a  bar  to  his  taking  his 
seat  under  the  new  act;  and  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  old  act,  it  was  justly  held  by  the 
House,  by  a  majority  of  seventy-four,  that  he 
could  not  take  his  seat  without  taking  the  oaths 
required  by  the  statutes  in  force  when  he  was 
elected.  This  incident  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  temperance  and  moderation  of  the  able 
I  Pari  n  Ji  ^^^^  argument  he  delivered  on  the 
xxLi3:8,  *  occasion,  which  presented  the  stron- 
1389, 1403,  gest  possible  contrast  to  the  vehe- 
}4M ;  Ann.  ment  haran^es  he  had  been  in  the 
10?  1  ifr*  habit  of  delivering  to  his  impassion- 
ed auditories  in  Ireland.^ 
This  incident,  in  itself  trivial,  became  of  im- 

153.  portance  from  what  followed,  and  the 
The  second  light  which  its  consequences  threw 
Citre  eiec-  on  the  character  of  the  great  agitator, 
*"*"*  who  for  the  next  fifteen  years  occu- 
pied so  prominent  a  place  in  the  internal  histo- 
ry of  Ireland.  Mr.  O'Connell's  claim  to  a  seat 
having  been  set  aside,  a  new  writ  was  issued 
for  a  fresh  election  for  the  county  of  Clare.  He 
was  chosen  without  opposition,  for  the  strength 
of  the  agitators  in  the  last  election  left  nocbaucc 
of  succeM  in  any  subsequent  contest.  But  in 
his  address  to  the  freeholders,  and  his  various 
speeches  to  the  electors^  he  poured  forth  a  flood 
of  ribaldry  and  abuse,  especially  upon  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel,  by  whom  the  Relief 
Bill  had  been  passed,  which  demonstrated  that 
he  was  as  capable  of  appealing  to  the  worst 
passions  of  the  people  as  to  the  reason  and  jus- 
tice of  the  British  Legislature.  "  The  last  elec- 
tion for  Clare,"  he  said,  "  is  admitted  to  have 
been  the  immediate  and  irresistible  cause  of 
producing  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill.  You  have 
achieved  the  religious  liberty  of  Ireland.  An- 
other such  victory  in  Clare,  and  we  shall  attain 
the  political  freedom  of  our  beloved  country. 
That  victory  is  still  necessary  to  prevent  Cath- 
olic rights  and  liberties  from  being  sapped  and 
undermined  by  the  insidious  policy  of  those 
men  who, /o/stf  to  their  ownpartiff  can  never  be 
tnte  to  lo,  and  who  have  yielded,  not  to  reason, 
but  to  necessity,  in  granting  us  freedom  of  con- 
science. A  sober,  moral,  and  religious  people 
can  not  continue  slaves — they  become  too  pow- 
erful for  their  oppressors — their  moml  strength 
exceeds  their  physical  powers — and  their  prog- 
ress toward  prosperity  is  in  vain  opposed  by 
the  PecU  ana  Wellingtons  of  society.  These 
poor  stragglers  for  ancient  abuses  yield  to  a 
necessity  which  violates  no  law  and  commits 
no  crime;  and  having  once  already  succeeded 
a  Ann.  Reg.  hy  these  means»  our  next  success  is 
I8{20, 123,  equally  certain  if  we  adopt  the  same 
126.  virtuous  and  irresistible  means."' 

Unbounded  were  the  promises  which  he  made 

154.  ^  ^^^  electors  if  they  returned  him 
His  violent  Again  to  Parliament    Ho  was  to  ob- 
Unguace      tain  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  of  the  act 
SSde"*™*"  disfranchising  the  forty-shilling  elect- 
ors, of  the  Vestry  Bill,  the  Grand  Jury 

Assessment  Act;  procure  for  every  Catholic  rec- 
tor a  parochial  house  and  glebe,  strain  every 
nerve  for  parliamentaiy  reform,  and  procure  a 


poor-law  for  Ireland,  which  should  embrace 
every  thing  that  was  good,  and  exclude  every 
thing  that  was  detrimental,  in  the  English  syfr- 
tern.  So  violent  was  his  language,  so  unmeas» 
ured  his  professions,  that  they  lost  him  the  sup- 
port even  of  the  Liberals  in  England,  who  here- 
tofore had  been  most  strenuous  in  his  support 
"The  atrocity,"  says  Miss  Martineau,  "or  his 
language,  in  regard  to  all  English  statesmen,  is 
scarcely  credible  now,  even  when  the  speeches 
themselves  are  before  our  eyes ;  and  this  incen- 
diarism of  course  appears  worse  after  his  hav- 
ing shown  how  mild  and  temperate  he  could 
appear  away  from  home,  and  among  persons 
too  enlightened  to  be  animated  bv  violent  lan- 
guage. From  this  time  the  cry  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Union  was  Mr.  O'Connelrs  tool  for  culti- 
vating the  agitation,  by  which,  in  regard  to 
mind,  fame,  and  fortune,  he  lived.  From  this 
time  he  was  dishonored  in  the  eyes  of  all  upright 
men.  From  this  time  his  ^lory  was  extinguish- 
ed.  He  made  men  fear  him,  court  him,  groan 
under  him,  admire  him,  and,  as  far  as  i  Martlnemi, 
regards  the  lower  orders  of  th^  Irish,  i.  503 :  Ann. 
adore  him;  but  from  this  moment  SSf-  |^i 
no  man  respected  him."**  ' 

Daniel  O'Conneli^  who  mainly  achieved  this 
signal  triumph  for  his  religion  and  ]55, 
his  country,  and  for  the  first  time  Character  of 
shook  the  "power  of  the  Protestant  Mr.  O'Con- 
aristocracy  of  Great  Britain  which 
had  brought  about  the  Revolution  that  precip- 
itated James  II.  from  the  throne,  was  a  very 
remarkable  man,  and  his  character  is  the  more 
worthy  of  study  because  it  belongs  properly  to 
an  earlier  period  of  European  history ;  and  yet 
the  success  which  he  achieved  proves  that  the 
qualities  he  possessed  are  calculated  in  every 
age  to  influence  a  large  portion  of  mankina 
lie  belonged  to  the  age  of  Ignatius  Loyola  or 
St  Francis  rather  than  that  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution. Pope  Hildebrand  was  not  more  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  Holy  See:  Peter 
the  Hermit  did  not  possess  in  a  higher  degree 
the  art  of  rousing  and  violently  moving  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  His  abilities  were 
of  a  very  high  order — ^no  man  does  such  things 
without  great  powers — but  they  were  not  of  a 
cast  superior  to  his  achievements.  "  Par  nego- 
tiis  non  supra"  was  his  trae  characteristic.  He 
was  born  an  agitator,  and  there  he  was  su- 


*  Among  other  elegant  eflUsions  of  the  same  deacrip- 
tlon,  Mr.  O'Connell  said,  on  his  entry  into  Ennis :  "I 
promised  you  religious  IWiedoro,  and  I  kept  my  word.  The 
Catholics  are  now  free,  and  the  firunswickers  are  no  lon- 
ger their  masters ;  and  a  paltry  set  they  were  to  be  our 
masters.  They  would  turn  up  the  white  of  their  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  at  the  same  lime  slyly  put  their  hands  into 
your  pockets.  They  would  discount  God  Almishty  flnr 
the  ready  money.  The  Brunswick  clubs  of  Dublin  naT« 
sent  down  one,  a  miniature  in  flesh,  poor  Bumbo  and  his 
land  calf-brother,  to  disfVanchise  the  brave  fVeeholders, 
and  crooked-eye  Filsgerald  swore  to  it :  but  I  call  on  the 
gentry  of  Clare  to  separate  themselves  from  the  blood- 
hounds, and  join  what  is  intended  Ibr  the  good  oTtbe  peo- 
ple. The  queiition  is  no  longer  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant— that  is  at  an  end :  it  is  now  who  is  a  good  or 
a  bed  man.  If  you  thus  decide,  which  will  yoa  ebooaa. 
Bumbo  or  me  ?  I  hope  you  will  rub  off  Ukc  fivl  aiain  ef 
any  connection  with  thtBt  blood-kmmds^  and  ratilVtlie  Ibt^ 
roer  election.  What  good  did  any  member  ever  beibre  ia 
Parliament  do  for  the  county  of  Clare,  except  to  get  places 
fi»r  their  nephews,  cousins,  etc. T  What  did  I  do?  ipro- 
cnred  for  you  emancipation?  Does  the  Sab-letting  Act 
oppress  ?  I  shall  not  be  six  months  in  Parliament  until 
all  your  oppression  shall  be  done  a  way."  There  are  many 
more  in  toe  same  style.— See  Ann,  Reg.y  1839,  p.  196-18tk 
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preme;  but  lie  was  neither  more  nor  lees.  He 
nad  remarkable  talents,  but  no  genius,  and  still 
less  taste  or  refinement  To  great  powers  of 
oratory  he  united  a  marvelous  faculty  for  mov- 
ing the  multitude ;  but  he  was  alike  destitute 
of  the  chivalrous  sentiments  which  win  the 
hearts  of  the  generous,  or  the  ascendant  of  rea- 
son necessary  to  mould  the  opinions  of  the  en- 
lightened. He  had  none  of  the  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing which  renders  it  impotnhle  for  an  elevated 
mind  to  say  or  do  an  unworthy  thing.  He  was 
all  things  to  all  men.  With  equal  facility  he 
addressed  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  powerful 
legal  argument,  and  harangued  the  electors  of 
Ckre  in  strains  of  disgraceful  ribaldry ;  with 
equal  truth  he,  in  the  same  breath,  called  the 
Irifih  the  "finest  peasantry  upon  earth,"  and 
heaped  opprobrium  uppn  the  "  stunted  corpo- 
ral" who  nad  delivered  Europe,  and  the  "  bigot 
Peel,"  who  had  endangered  his  own  fame  to 
strike  off  the  fetters  of  religious  intolerance  in 
Ireland. 

The  secret  of  these  strange  contradictions  is 
156.  to  be  found  in  the  ascendant  of  the 
Explana-  faith  to  which  he  was  through  life 
tionaofluB  gincerely  and  devotedly  attached, 
etos  in  ch6  "-^^  standard  of  rectitude  was  diner- 
Catholic  ent  from  that  to  which  men,  apart 
Aith.  from  priestly  influence,  are  accus- 

tomed. It  was  neither  the  honor  which  inspires 
the  noble-hearted,  nor  the  honesty  which  directs 
the  simple  and  innocent  It  was  simply  and 
exclusively  the  interests  of  the  See  oi  Kome. 
Every  thing  was  right,  every  thing  allowable, 
provided  that  was  not  forgotten.  He  trans- 
ferred into  the  business  of  life  and  the  contests 
of  men  the  abominable  maxim,  which  the  self- 
ishness of  libertines  has  invented,  that  lovers' 
oaths  are  made  only  to  be  broken,  and  that  to 
them  every  thinff  19  permitted.  To  the  value 
of  truth,  or  the  obligations  to  regard  it,  he  was 
as  insensible  as  Napoleon  himselil  He  had 
all  the  duplicity  and  disregard  of  consistency 
which,  with  great  vigor  and  frequent  genius, 
distinguishes  the  Celtic  character.  Destitute 
of  the  self-respect  which  in  general  character- 
izes the  Saxon,  he  had  all  the  insensibility  to 
personal  abasement  which  is  so  common  among 
the  humbler  classes  of  his  countrymen:  so  as 
he  gained  his  object  of  acquiring  a  princely  in- 
come, he  cared  not  that  his  wealth  was  wrung 
from  the  scant^r  earnings  of  a  destitate  popula- 
tion. He  was  indifferent  though  nrhat  ne  said 
one  day  was  in  direct  oppoeition  to  what  he  had 
previously  asserted ;  he  nad  no  compunction  in 
letting  loose  the  vials  of  his  wrath  and  the  vol- 
ubility of  his  abuse  on  the  very  men  who  had 
conferred  upon  himself  and  his  faith  the  most 
inestimable  benefits.  He  carried  to  perfection 
the  art,  so  well  understood  in  after  times,  of  in- 
variably and  on  every  occasion  inflaming  the 
present  passions  of  his  hearers.  Every  thing 
was  done  for  present  impression;  and  that  im- 
pression was  all  directed  to  one  end,  the  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
To  that  he  was  at  any  time  ready  to  sacrifice 
truth,  consistency,  ana  reputation ;  and  in  do- 
ing so,  he  not  only  was.  conscious  of  no  wrong, 
but  he  was  sustained  by  the  belief  of  the  high- 
est merit,  for  he  was  giving  to  the  Church  not 
his  body,  but  his  soul  He  wns  the  moat  per 
feet  emoodiment  that  has  appeared  in  recent 


times  of  the  maxipo,  that  *'  the  end  will  justify 
the  means ;"  and  in  his  ultimate  late,  and  that 
of  his  measures,  is  to  be  found  the  most  strik- 
ing exemplification  of  what,  even  in  this  world, 
that  maxim  leads  to. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  it  must  be  add«4 
that  these  great  talents  and  dangerous  157, 
qualities  were  united  with  others  of  a  Hib  food 
very  different  character.  He  was  nei-  q'»li'i«. 
ther  cruel  nor  avaricious:  his  great  inflaeDe« 
was  always  exerted  as  much  to  restrain  the 
violence  of  his  followers  as  to  intimidate  the 
resolution  of  his  opponents.  He  had  an  in- 
stinctive horror  at  the  shedding  of  blood,  and 
aimed  at  achieving  all  his  objects  by  pacific 
agitation  alone.  The  art  of  doing  so,*^  without 
incurring  the  penalties  of  high  treason  or  oees- 
sionin^  open  rebellion,  he  carried  to  perfection. 
If  he  descended  to  unworthy  means  to  sostain 
his  fortunes,  and  sent  the  begging-box  round 
to  every  beggar  in  Ireland  to  swell  the  "  rent," 
he  spent  it  as  liberally  in  supporting  the  eauie 
in  which  he  was  embarked,  and  maintaining 
his  many  needy  or  destitute  followers:  if  he 
was  " alieni  appetetu"  he  was  *' m  profutM." 
Immense  sums  passed  through  his  hands,  bat 
he  died  poor.  His  ambition,  and  it  was  great, 
was  not  lor  himself:  it  was  for  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  and  his  distressed  countrymen  that 
he  exerted  his  talents,  and  with  their  prosper- 
ity that  he  felt  himself  identified ;  noble  ob- 
jects, if  pursued  by  worthy  means,  but  only 
the  delusive  light  which  leads  to  perdition  if 
pursued  by  unworthy,  and  involving  in  a  tor- 
tuous and  dishonest  policy.  His  faults  were 
rather  those  of  his  faith  and  his  position  than 
himsell  In  appearance  he  was  striking;  he 
would  have  been  remarked  among  a  thousand. 
His  countenance  was  neither  handsome  nor 
commanding,  but  it  had  something  in  it  which 
irreebtibljr  attracted  the  attention.  Strong  and 
square  built,  his  figure  conveyed  the  idea  of 
great  personal  strength;  quick,  but  evasiTe, 
bis  eye  gave  the  impression  of  Jesuitical  cun- 
ning. He  scarce  ever  looked  you  in  the  face; 
a  rare  peculiarity,  but  which,  when  it  exists, 
is  eminently  descriptive  of  character.  In  man- 
ners he  was,  when  he  chose,  extremely  pltasr 
ing;  none  could  exhibit^  when  he  desired  it, 
more  courtesy,  or  was  a  more  agreeable  com- 
panion; and  none,  when  otherwise  inclined, 
could  let  fly  a  more  feai<ful  volley  of  vulgar 
abuse.* 

Catholic  emancipation,  the  first  change  on 
the  Protestant  constitution  of  the        jsg. 
empire,  and  the  first  great  triumph  Catbdic 
of  the  democratic  over  the  aristo-  ^^'^^!^ 
cratic  powers  in  the  empire,  was  J^j^byiSSgi^ 
brought  about,  so  far  as  Great  Brit-  ly  edaeated 
ain  is  concerned,  in  a  very  peculiar  ^J****^" 
way.    It  was  a  victory  gamed  by  "*  ^^" 
a  large  portion  of  the  aristocratic,  and  the 
greater  part  of  tlie  highly  educated  classes, 
over  the  sincere  conviction  and  honest  resist- 
ance of  the  vast  mfgority  of  the  pople.    No 
one  doubts  that,  if  the  Reform  Bill  tad  been 
the  first  measure  carried,  the  Catholic  Relief 


*  The  Author  was  onee  examined  for  eight  hours  be- 
fbre  a  Committee  of  the  Houae  oT  Coromona  (that  on  eooi' 
binations,  April,  1838)  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  conduciw 
the  examination  with  equal  acatenesa  and  courtesy.  Many 
of  the  features  in  the  foregoing  portrait  were  iheu  drawn 
fit>m  nature. 
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Bill  would  nerer  hftve  been  the  second  The 
present  House  of  Commons  (1854X  even  with 
the  addition  of  the  fifty  Catholic  members  for 
Ireland,  is  greatly  more  hostile  to  the  Catho- 
lics than  that  of  1829  was.  The  opposition  to 
them  is  to  be  found  now  rather  in  the  Lower 
than  the  Upper  House.  This  is  a  very  remark- 
able circumstance  in  a  country  so  much  influ- 
enced by  public  opinion  as  England,  especially 
during  the  last  half  century,  has  been.  It  was 
carried  by  the  liberal  opinions  of  the  holders 
of  a  majority  of  the  close  boroughs,  which 
brought  the  Government  into  such  straits  as 
compelled  it  to  force  through  the  measure. 
Catholic  emancipation  was  the  greatest,  as  it 
was  TBS  ULsnCf  triumph  of  liie  nomination  system. 
It  could  not  have  been  carried,  however,  if 
199.  the  divisions  in  the  English  aris- 
Aided  by  tbe    tocracy  at  that  period liad  not  been 

iS^^SH^ncf  V<>^^^^^7  *i<le^  ^y  ^^^  drcum- 
andthepovrar  stances,  which  told  with  decisive 
of  tbe  Catho-  effect  at  the  same  time  on  the  so- 
lie  clergy.  ^ial  and  political  condition  of  Ire- 
land. The  first  of  these  was  the  contraction 
of  the  currency,  commenced  in  1819,  and  ren- 
dered so  fearfully  stringent  by  the  suppression 
of  small  notes  by  the  bal  of  1826.  As  tnese  de- 
cisive measures  lowered  the  price  of  agricul- 
tural produce  nearly  a  half,  and  nearly  the 
whole  population  of  Ireland  was  either  en- 
paged  in  agriculture  or  directly  dependent  on 
It,  the  whole  laboring  classes  of  that  country 
had  been  for  the  last  ten  years  involved  in  dif- 
ficulties and  suffering.  The  only  breathing- 
time  they  had  known  was  during  the  exten- 
sion of  the  currency  in  1823,  and  the  two  next 
years,  when,  with  the  rise  of  prices,  distress 
and  disaffection  had  in  a  great  measure  disap- 
peared, to  be  followed  only  by  redoubled  suf- 
fering, after  th«  bill  of  1826  had  again  con- 
tracted it.  These  measures,  by  producing  uni- 
versal discontent,  prepared  the  soil  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  deed  which  the  Catholic  agita- 
tors were  ready  so  plentifully  to  east  upon  it 
The  second  was,  that  the  Romish  clergy  pos- 
sessed such  unbounded  influence  over  their 
flocks  that  they  were  able  to  organize  the 
whole  Catholic  population  into  a  vast  and  dis- 
ciplined array,  alike  docile  to  the  voice  of 
their  chiefs,  and  inspired  with  the  most  vio- 
lent hatred  toward  those  whom  they  had  been 
taught;  And  not  without  reason,  to  regard  as 
their  oppressors.  It  was  owing  to  this  com- 
bination of  circumstances  that  England  was  so 
divided,  And  Ireland,  ao  far  as  the  Catholics 
went,  so  united,  that  emancipation  had  be- 
come, in  a  manner,  a  matter  of  state  necessity 
before  it  was  actually  conceded  by  the  Gov- 
ernment 
Is  ever,  perhaps,  was  there  a  great  public 
]()ii,  measure  which  was  attended  with 
Great  difl^  results  so  entirely  opposite  to  what 
ence  between  ^as  both  prophesied  and  expected 
Jl;^"^  in  both  iJanJk  a.  Catholio  enmn- 
andwbatwu  cipation.  The  Liberals  predicted 
predicted  by  nn  entire  cessation  of  agitation  and 
all  parties.  yiolence,  the  extinction  of  all  causes 
of  diseord  between  tlie  two  islands,  and  the 
Jcnittinp;  together  of  the  Baxon  and  Celtic  popu- 
lation m  the  bonds  of  peace,  tranquillity,  and 
Joynlty.  The  opponents  of  emancipation  pre- 
dicted from  it  a  vast  impulse  to  tJie  Komish 


persuasion  in  Great  Britain,  the  destruction  of 
all  the  safeguards  of  Protestantism,  and  possi- 
bly the  eventual  restoration  of  the  Catholic  as 
the  ruling  faith  of  the  whole  empire.  It  is 
hard  to  say  which  set  of  predictions  has  been 
most  completely  falsified  by  the  event  Ire- 
land, so  far  from  having  been  pacified,  has 
been  more  agitated  than  ever  since  the  great 
healing  measure ;  the  cry  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Union  luis  succeeded  that  for  the  removal  of 
the  disabilities:  monster  meetings  succeeded, 
and  shook  the  island  to  its  centre ;  the  Whigs 
themselves  were  constrained,  within  five  yean 
of  the  passing  of  the  Relief  Bill,  to  pass  a  Coer- 
cion Act  of  surpassing  severity ;  and  at  length 
matters  came  to  such  a  pass  that  a  famine  of 
the  liiirteeuth  fell  on  the  population  of  tha 
nineteenth  century,  and  the  annual  emigration 
of  250,000  persons  at  once  thinned  the  redund- 
ant numbers,  and  removed  the  political  dan- 
gers of  the  Emerald  Isle.  Catholicism,  so  far 
from  receiving  an  impulse,  has,  from  the  same 
cause,  met  with  the  greatest  check  it  has  re- 
ceived in  Great  Britain  since  the  Reformation : 
it  has  become  rampant,  and  revealed  its  inhe- 
rent ambition;  and  the  consequence  has  been 
a  vast  revulsion  of  opinion  in  the  middle  and 
ruling  classes  of  the  empire  against  the  tenets 
of  the  Vatican,  and  a  determination  to  resist 
its  encroachments  unexampled  since  the  Revo- 
lution. The  Catholic  faith  has  been  embraced 
by  several  ladies  of  rank  who  sighed  for  an  ec- 
clesiastical opera,  and  many  of  fashion  who  de- 
sired the  sway  of  confession,  and  by  some  in- 
experienced men  of  genius,  who  dreamt  of  the 
amiable  illusion  of  unity  of  belief ;  but  it  has 
been  sturdily  resisted  by  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  The  grant  to  Maynooth,  small  as  it  ii^ 
witn  difilculty  passes  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  no  one  doubts  that  a  reformed  House  of 
Commons  would  never  have  passed  the  Relief 
Bill 

Yef;  though  the  results  have  thus  falsified 
the  predictions,  and  been  at  variance 
with  the  expectations  of  all  parties,  Enianclpa- 
an  impartial  consideration  of  the  cir-  tion  wa«  a 
cumstances  of  the  case  leads  to  the  'viriso  and 
conviction  that  emancipation  was  a  JJJ^  "**"*" 
wise  and  just  measure,  and  such  as, 
under  the  administration  of  a  beneficent  Provi- 
dence, might  be  expected  to  be  attended,  even 
in  this  world,  witn  its  deserved  reward.  It 
was  not  for  the  reasons  of  policy  and  state 
necessity,  which  were  so  powerfully  put  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Peel,  strong  and  unanswerable  as 
they  undoubtedly  were ;  it  was  advisable  for  a 
greater  and  more  lasting  reason — that  it  was  in 
itself  just  and  eauitable.  Opinion  is  not  the  fit 
ground  either  of  exclusion,  penalty,  orj>unish- 
ment;  it  is  acts  only  which  are  so.  Differences 
of  religious  belief  are  imprinted  on  the  mind  so 
generally  by  the  influence  of  parentage,  habit, 
country,  and  circumstances,  tnat  they  are  for 
the  most  part  as  unavoidable  as  the  color  of 
the  hair  or  the  stature  of  the  body.  The  legis- 
lator is  entitled  to  take  cognizance  of  them  only 
when  they  lead  to  external  acts;  and  when 
they  do  so,  let  those  acts  be  coerced  or  punished 
with  vigor  and  justice.  So  great  have  been 
the  evils  which  have  arisen  n*om  perseoution 
for  differences  of  religious  opinion,  that  they 
have  gone  far  to  neutralize  the  whoU  blessings 
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of  Ghristianitv,  and  led  some  skeptical  obeerren 
to  hesitate  whether  it  has  brought  most  happi- 
ness or  misery  to  mankind.  It  is  the  disgrace 
of  Catholicism  that  it  first  began  this  atrocious 
system,  and  forced  retaliation  upon  its  oppo- 
nents as  a  matter,  at  the  time,  of  necessity.  It 
is  the  glory  of  Protestantism  that  it  first  in- 
scribed toleration  on  its  banners,  and  practiced 
it,  like  the  Duke  of  York  in  answer  to  the  de- 
cree of  the  Convention  forbidding  quarter,  upon 
the  most  inyeterate  and  unrelenting  of  its  op- 
ponents. 
Unity  of  belief  is  the  dream  of  the  inexperi- 
18S.  enced,  the  goal  of  the  ambitious ;  dis- 
lUligious  sent  is  the  history  of  man.  If,  as  is 
diflert'nces  the  case  in  many  countries,  one  creed 
abiT  when  ^  embraced  by  a  whole  nation,  it  is 
religion  is  a  proof;  not  that  all  think  alike  on 
thouglit  or  these  subjects,  but  that  none  think 
■*  ■**•  at  all.     So  naturally  and  universally 

does  difference  of  opinion  arise  on  every  sub- 
ject^ and  especially  the  most  interesting  which 
can  occupy  the  human  mind,  that  a  more  cor- 
rect measure  of  the  intellectual  activity  and 
general  intelligence  which  pervades  a  people 
can  not  be  found  than  in  the  amount  of  relig- 
ious division  which  prevails  among  them.  The 
great  object  of  a  wise  legislator  should  be  to  pre- 
vent the  difference  of  thought  from  leading  to 
eon^iQiins;  ticiiotis;  and  the  only  way  to  do  this 
is  to  abolish  all  political  differences  founded  on 
Tarieties  of  religious  persuasion.  No  prophecy 
of  our  Saviour  was  ever  more  completely  ac- 
complished than  the  memorable  one,  that  he 
came  to  bring,  not  peace  on  earth,  but  a  sword. 
The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  varieties  of  the 
human  mind ;  the  different  lights  in  which  the 
same  truths  present  themselves  to  different  in- 
tellects; the  difference  in  the  moving  powers 
by  which  different  nations  or  individuals  are 
influenced.  Could  one  creed  ever  be  embraced 
by  the  impassioned  Italian,  who  seeks  in  re- 
ligion a  gratification  of  his  passion  for  art, 
and  his  susceptibility  of  emotion ;  the  obsequi- 
ous Russian,  who  accepts  as  the  commands  of 
Heaven  the  words  of  the  Crar ;  and  the  sturdy 
Scot^  to  whom  polemical  disputes  are  the  very 
salt  and  zest  of  life?  Therefore  it  is  that  the 
Gospel  is  so  silent  on  the  matters  of  church 
government  and  form,  and  directs  the  whole 
weight  of  its  authority  to  combat  the  selfish 
principles,  the  root  of  all  evil  in  the  whole  of 
mankind.  The  difference  lies,  not  in  the  truths 
delivered,  but  the  people  taught  Truth,  in- 
deed, is  ever  the  same,  but  so  also  is  the  li^ht 
of  the  sun ;  yet  in  what  different  aspects  do  his 
ra^'s  present  themselves  to  the  various  situa- 
tions of  man— on  tlie  sunny  hill  and  in  the  level 
Slain,  on  the  watery  waste  and  in  the  burning 
esert,  when  piercing  the  murky  clouds  of  the 
city  and  when  illuminating  the  mountain  turf, 
when  striking  on  the  summits  of  the  Alps  and 
feebly  struggling  through  the  mistsof  the  valleyl 

But  although  emancipation  was  thus  deci- 
le sively  recommended  by  the  highest 
Unworthy  considerations  of  justice  and  expedi- 
spirlt  in  ence,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
einanciDa-  ^®  granting  of  it  was  a  very  great 
tlon  was  '  effort  of  political  virtue  on  tlie  part 
received  by  of  England,  and  tliat  the  concession 
C*t??'"*"  ^®*  against  the  wishes  and  adverse 

a  o  ics.    ^  ^jj^  sincere  and  disinterested,  and 


therefore  respectable,  opinions  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire.  As 
such,  it  should  have  been  received  in  a  grateful 
and  worthy  spirit  by  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
who  beheld  a  great  act  of  justice  done  against 
the  inclinations  of  a  majority  of  their  fellow- 
subjecte,  and  at  a  time  when  no  corresponding 
steps  toward  liberality  had  been  taken  by  the 
governments  still  adhering  to  the  See  of  Kome 
It  was  just  the  reverse:  the  act  of  jnstiee  was 
received  in  the  most  ungrateful,  and  even  re- 
vengeful spirit  So  far  from  being  pacified, 
Ireland  was  only  the  more  distracted  by  the 
great  healing  measure.  The  admission  of  the 
Catholics  to  Parliament  became  the  piaiform 
on  which  additional  attacks  were  directed 
against  Protestantism,  and  even  the  political 
institutions  of  the  empire.  **  The  Orangemen," 
says  Miss  Martineau,  '^  became  more  furious 
and  bigoted  through  fear  and  iealousy  of  their 
triumphant  neighbors,  and  those  triumphant 
neighbors  were  urged  on  by  their  leaders  to 
insufferable  insolence  towara  the  Government 
and  sister  nations  which  had  granted  them  re> 
lief  no  longer  possible  to  be  withheld.  The 
list  of  Irish  outrages,  the  pictures  of  Irish  crime 
which  follow  in  the  registers  of  the  time,  the 
record  of  Catholic  emancipation,  are  very  pain* 
ful;  but  they  show,  not  that  there  was  any 
thing  wrong  in  the  procedure  of  . 

relief,  but  that  it  had  been  too  i.^"**"* 
long  delayed."  * 

But  although  nothing  can  excuse  or  even 
palliate  the  ingratitude  and  oblivion  ^^ 
of  promises  which,  from  the  moment  Howh  was 
when  Catholic  emancipation  was  tbaiCaUio- 
passed,  characterized  the  conduct  of  Jlf^fiJ^l^ 
the  Irish  agitators ;  yet  it  was  nei-  ''^^ 
ther  wholly  nor  chiefly  owing  to  that  cause, 
and  still  less  to  its  beinff  so  long  delayed,  that 
the  measure  so  totally  failed  in  producing  the 
expected  results.  It  failed  because  it  did  not 
alleviate  in  the  slightest  degree,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  fearfully  aggravated,  the  real  causes 
of  evil  in  the  country.  These  were  the  in- 
dolent^ improvident,  and  yet  reckless  eharae- 
ter  of  the  peasantry,  the  extravagance  and  em- 
barrassment of  the  land-holders,  the  division  of 
the  land  among  a  million  of  starving  cultiva- 
tors, the  habit  of  incessant  and  overwhelming 
increase  encouraged  by  the  priests,  the  absence 
of  manufactories  to  absorb  tne  redundant  num- 
bers, and  the  total  unfitness  of  the  people  for 
self-^vernment  or  direction.  These  evils  could 
not  in  any  degree  be  alleviated  by  the  admis- 
sion of  forty  or  fifty  zealous  Catholics  into 
Parliament,  some  of  them  gifted  with  consider- 
able natural  talents,  but  for  the  most  part  des- 
titute of  property,  without  a  cultivate  educa- 
tion or  business  habits,  and  entirely  devoted, 
one  and  all,  to  the  interests  of  the  See  of  Rome. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  most  seriously 
aggravated  by  the  introduction  of  a  body  of 
men  of  this  description  into  the  Legislature; 
because  agitation,  tlie  bane  of  the  country,  was 
increased  by  the  knowledge  that  so  powerful  a 
phalanx  was  olways  ready  to  support  it  in 
Parliament;  and  the  phalanx  itself  being  en- 
tirely directed  by  foreign  ecclesiastical  influ- 
ence, pursued  on  every  occasion  measures  cal- 
cnlat€Ml  to  embarrass  the  English  governm<fat 
and  weaken  the  English  aristoeracy,  withoefc 
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any  regard  to  their  effect  in  augmenting  the 
ditticnlUes  and  increasing  the  sufferings  of  their 
o-wn  constituents. 

If,  however.  Catholic  emancipation  has  failed 
in  realizing  anj  of  tne  benefits  pre- 
lis  benefl-  dieted  from  it  in  the  sister  isle,  it  has 
rial  cffeettt  removed  one  great  stumbling-block  in 
on  the  En-  the  way  of  good  government  in  Great 
SltiSi!'  Britain.  The  difficulty  which  Mr. 
Peel  so  strongly  felt  and  so  feelingly 
deplored,  arising  from  the  divided  state  of  the 
Cabinet  on  this  vital  question,  has  disappeared. 
Subsequent  times  have  seen  weak  governments 
and  embarrassed  cabinets  in  abundance,  but 
never  to  such  an  extent  on  Irish  affairs.  On 
them  unanimity  has  almost  constantly  pervaded 
both  the  Government  and  the  Legislature.  The 
ingratitude  with  which  the  gift  was  received, 
the  increased  agitation  which  followed  it,  the 
turmoil  in  which  the  country  was  constantly 
kept  by  the  efforts  of  the  agitatoi's,  and  the 
ready  acquiescence  of  the  people  in  tlieir  meas- 
ures, have  united  all  classes  in  Great  Bntain 
against  them.  The  cry  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Union  was  met  in  a  very  different  s|)irit  from 
that  for  Catholic  emancipation.  Such  is  the 
effect  and  the  reword  of  just  measures ;  they 
detach  the  generous  and  noolc-hearted  from  the 
side  by  whom  they  have  been  abused,  and  unite 
them  m  support  of  that  by  which  the  injustice 
has  been  removed. 

It  is  commonly  said  by  the  Liberals  in  En- 
gland,  that  emancipation  has  failed 
Emancipa-  hecause  it  was  conceded  too  late ;  by 
liun  would  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  because  it 
havee<iual-  -was  incomplete,  and  did  not  give  that 
ffranil^  entire  ascendency  to  their  Church  to 
au-iier,orir  which,  in  Ireland  at  least,  it  was  en- 
n  iiad  been  titled.  Both  opinions  appear  to  be 
Dleifc*^**"*"   «"'<'"<^<*^5'     Keeping  in  view  what 

**  were  the  real  causes  of  Irish  sufferi ng, 

and  which  had  prepared  the  soil  every  where 
so  plentifully  for  tlie  beed  of  the  agitatoi's,  it 
is  impossible  to  maintain  that  they  would  have 
been  removed,  or  in  the  slightest  degree  miti- 
gated, by  either  or  both  of  those  much- vaunted 
measures.  Suppose  emancipation  had  been  con- 
ceded in  1801,  when  Mr.  Pitt  left  office  on  tlie 
subject,  and  fifty  Irish  Catholics  had  ever  since 
sat  in  Parliament;  suppose  that  the  Cliurch 
property  had  been  wholly  transferred  to  the 
Romish  Church,  and  high  mass  celebrated  in 
every  cathedml  of  Ireland  ever  since  that  time, 
would  Uiese  changes  have  either  alleviated  the 
suffering  or  eradicated  the  seeds  of  evil  in  that 
unhappy  country  ?  Unquestionably  they  would 
not.  Still  would  a  million  of  so  uahd  cultivatoi-s 
have  vegetated  in  listless  indolence  on  the  soil, 
and  overspread  the  land  with  their  descend- 
ants; still  would  self-government  have  proved 
the  bane  of  a  people  incapable  of  self-direction ; 
still  would  the  concession  of  English  privileges 
to  a  nation  unfitted  for  their  reception  have 
left  the  door  pei'petually  open  to  withering  and 
ruinous  agitation.  The  vantage-ground  gained 
in  Ireland  would  have  proved  the  greatest  of 
all  incitements  to  the  See  of  Rome  to  press  upon 
its  adveivaries,  until  they  had  regained  the  in- 
estimable jewel  of  Great  Britain  for  the  tiara 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff;  and  what  could  have 
been  expected  from  that  but  increased  exasper- 
ation, and,  still  more,  ulcerated  feelings,  be- 


tween the  two  countries  f  Emancipation  lias 
not  failed  because  it  came  cither  too  late  or  was 
incomplete,  but  because  the  real  evils  of  Ire- 
land arose  from  an  entirely  different  set  of 
causes,  which  that  measure  had  no  tendency  to 
diminish,  but  rather  to  Increase. 

But  still  emancipation  was  a  wise  measure^ 
because  it  was  a  just  one.  **  Fiat  jus-  ]q^ 
titia  mat  ccelum,"  was  the  noblest  Emancipa- 
maxim  of  antiquity:  "Pais  ce  que  tu  *'*>"  *>*» 
dois,  avienne  ce  que  pourra,"  the  ex-  rSIiSoiis 
pression  of  the  chivalrous  feelings  of  retribution 
modern  Euroi)e.  England  at  the  elev-  loboUiimr- 
enth  hour  did  the  just  act,  but  she  ***"* 
did  it,  not  from  the  influence  of  equitable  or 
tolerant  feelines,  but  in  obedience  to  the  fierce 
demands  of  the  asitatora,  and  to  avert  the 
dreaded  evils  of  civil  war.  She  has  been  pun- 
ished, and  justly  punished,  for  doing  a  right 
thing  from  wrong  motives,  and  the  consequen- 
ces of  the  fault  have  already  been  amply  expe- 
rienced. The  great  precedent  of  3'ielding,  not 
to  justice,  but  to  coercion,  has  not  been  lost 
upon  the  agitators  within  her  own  bosom.  The 
Refonn  movement  was  the  child  of  the  Catholic 
agitation ;  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  of  the  tri- 
umpli  of  Reform.  The  helm  has  passed  out  of 
the  hands  that  used  to  hold  it ;  the  vessel,  when 
a  stoi'm  arises,  has  ceased  to  obey  the  helm,  and 
drifts  before  the  wind.  It  has-been  discover- 
ed, that  if  a  question  can  be  brought  forward, 
touching  the  interests  and  inflaming  the  pas- 
sions of  a  numerical  majority  of  the  people,  the 
Government  can  be  constrained,  ana  measures 
forced  upon  it  at  variance  with  its  best  inter- 
ests, most  settled  convictions,  and  fixed  determ- 
ination. This  penalty  has  England  incuiTcd 
for  yielding,  not  to  justice,  but  intimidation. 
But 'this  punishment  is  as  nothing  to  what  Ire- 
land has  experienced,  or  the  Romish  aeitators 
have  incurred ;  nor  is  there  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  history  of  human  affairs  a  more  memora- 
ble instance  of  righteous  retribution  than  has 
overtaken  them,  in  the  unforeseen  but  now  ap- 
parent and  natural  consequence  of  their  trans- 
gressions. 

That  Catholic  emancipation  was  the  parent  of 
the  Reform  Bill  is  now  universally  j^g 
acknowledged,  and  will  be  abund-  First  eflfcet 
antly  proved  in  the  very  next  chap-  ofemancipa- 
ter.  It  added  fifty  votes  to  the  i^"^;^/^'^- 
movement  party  in  Ireland,  and  took 
as  many,  by  the  heart  burning  which  it  excited 
in  this  "island,  from  the  Conservative  mojority 
in  Great  Britain.  This  change,  one  hundred 
in  all,  mid  two  hundred  on  a  division,  entirely 
altered  the  balance  of  parties  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  For  the  first  time  since  Mr.  Pitt's 
defeat  of  the  Coalition  in  1784,  it  gave  a  major- 
ity in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Liberal  and 
movement  party,  and,  with  the  impulse  given 
to  their  opinions  by  the  French  Revolution,  first 
overturned  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  adminis- 
tration, and  then  carried  through  the  Reform 
Bill.  Immense  was  the  triumph  of  the  united 
Catholics  and  Liberals  at  this  great  victory, 
which  in  its  fii*st  results  gave  them  a  majority 
of  five  to  one  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
seemed  to  have  prostrated  the  House  of  Lords 
beneath  their  feet.  Yet  in  the  consequences  of 
this  very  triumph,  and  the  measures  pursued 
amidst  shouts  of  victory  by  the  conqueroi-s,  were 
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preparing  the  greatest  of  all  rewards  to  the  van- 
quished, and  a  natural  but  deserved  retribution 
for  their  ingratitude  to  the  victoiu  The  Cath- 
olic religion  has  not,  since  the  Reformation,  ex- 
perienced such  a  blow  aa  it  has  done  in  both 
hemispheres  from  the  consequences  of  Catholic 
emancipation  and  the  measures  of  its  support- 
ers. To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  have  only  to 
consider  what  is  the  social  situation  of  Ireland, 
what  measures  its  material  interests  require, 
and  which  the  majority  of  its  representatives 
have  concurred  in  introducing. 

As  Ireland  is  almost  entirely  an  agricultural 
100  country,  and  nineteen-twentieths  of 
Effecuofre-  its  inhabitants  are  maintained  by, 
form  in  in-  and  its  wealth  derived  from,  the 
du^jl  Free  cultivation  of  the  soil,  it  is  evident 
that  what  its  interests  required  was 
such  a  protective  policy  as  might  secure  for  its 
cultivatora  the  monopoly  in  some  degree  of  the 
Enclish  market  There  was  much  to  be  said 
in  tavor  of  free  trade  in  grain  so  far  as  the  man- 
ufacturers of  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  Bir- 
mingham were  concerned,  whose  interest  was 
to  buy  grain  cheap ;  but  nothing  at  all  in  so 
far  as  the  agriculturists  of  Ireland  were  con- 
cerned, whose  interest  was  to  sell  it  dear.  If, 
therefore,  the  membei'S,  whether  for  counties  or 
boroughs  of  Ireland,  had  been  directed  by  the 
interests  of  their  constituents,  they  would  have 
done  every  thing  in  their  power  to  secure  the 
English  market  for  them,  by  supporting  the 
protective  system  of  Great  Britain.  But  being 
under  a  foreign  influence,  and  directed  by  the 
Court  of  Rome,  whose  {)olicy  was  to  embarrass 
and  weaken  the  English  aristocracy,  which  it 
regarded  as  its  most  formidable  enemy,  they 
did  just  the  reverse.  They  coalesced  with  the 
Liberal  and  movement  party  in  England,  and 
supported  all  the  measures  tending  to  lessen  th^ 
cost  of  agricultural  produce  in  the  United  King- 
douL  At  the  same  tune,  they  put  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  repeal  agitation  in  Ireland, 
and  shook  the  country  to  its  centre  by  the  mon- 
ster meetiuffs^  which  occupied  every  thought 
and  engaged  every  arm  in  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  Ireland.  The  result  is  well  known.  Ag- 
riculture, neglected  for  political  agitation,  fell 
into  decay ;  a  famine  of  the  thirteenth  fell  upon 
the  population  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  free 
trade  m  grain  was  introduced  as  a  remedy  for 
insupportable  evils;  and  Ireland,  which  hith- 
erto had  enjoyed  the  monopoly,  was  exposed  to 
the  competition  of  the  world  in  the  supply  of 
the  English  market. 

Immense  beyond  all  precedent  have  been  the 
170.  consequences  of  these  changes,  but 
EflTectfl  of  upon  none  have  they  fallen  with 
on^eDomila'  ®"^^*  foTce  and  severity  as  upon  the 
tion  and  Catti-  agitators  and  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
oljcs  of  Ire-  From  a  statistical  paper  recently 
l*"*^-  published  by  the  Census  Commis- 

sioners of  Dublin,  it  appears  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  island,  which  in  1846 — ^the  year  of 
the  fa  nine,  and  when  Free  Trade  was  intro- 
duced— had  been  8,886,940,  had  sunk  in  1851 
to  6,661,970;  and  as  the  emigration  from  the 
island  has  been  about  250,000  a  year,  it  can 
not  now  (1854)  exceed  6,000,000.  At  least 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  persons  have  disap- 
])eared  from  Ireland  during  ten  years,  and  of 
these  abow  tvoo  milliotis  are  Jioman  Catholics, 


The  coDsequesce  is,  thai  the  dispToportion  be- 
tween the  Froteatants  and  Catholics  has  disap- 
peared; already  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
are  not  e(}ual  in  number;  at  the  next  eensns 
they  certainly  will  be  so.*  The  priesta  in  the 
country  have  already  sunk  to  one  half  their 
former  number — they  have  declined  from  near- 
ly 6000  to  2600.  At  the  same  time,  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  landed  proprietors,  arinng 
from  the  depression  of  agriculture,  consequent 
upon  Free  Trade  and  the  fall  in  the  valoe  of 
rural  produce,  have  come  to  such  a  climax  that 
a  rigorous  measure  became  indispensable.  The 
land  was  in  great  part  wrested  from  the  old  in- 
solvent proprietors,  and  the  sales  of  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Commission  have  transferred  it  to 
Saxon  wealth  nearly  as  generally  as  the  Celtic 
exodus  has  consigned  its  cultivation  to  the  direc- 
tion of  Saxon  hands. 

These  changes,  which  have  eome  on  so  sud- 
denly that  we  are  scarcely  able  even 
now  to  appreciate  their  full  effects,  BeneficiaJ  ef- 
liave  already  produced  a  visible  and  feet  oftlKw 
most  salutary  change  on  the  condi-  *J*'Jf*?  ®f 
tion  of  the  whole  empire.  Ireland  Snipire. 
has  ceased  to  be,  what  for  about  a 
century  past  it  had  been,  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  England,  a  source  of  weakness  instead  of 
strength  to  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  no  lon- 
ger necessary  to  retain  thirty  thousand  soldier? 
in  the  country  to  keep  down  its  inhabitants^ 
The  barracks  are  empty,  or  tenanted  only  by 
the  police— monster  meetings  are  unknown — 
the  undiminished  strength  of  the  empire  can 
be  sent  to  the  Baltic  or  the  Euxine.  Agitation 
has  disappeared — ^the  repeal  of  the  Union  is  no 
longer  heard  of — all  thoughts  and  desires  are 
turned  to  the  promised  land  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  Eneland  was  punished,  and 
justly  punished,  for  ner  religious  intolerance 
and  political  selfishness  by  a  centoiy  of  ve2ca- 
tion  and  weakness,  consequent  on  tne  connec- 
tion with  Ireland — she  is  now  reaping  the  re- 
ward of  a  more  generous  policy,  and  a  great 
act  of  justice,  in  the  comparative  comfort  of 
that  connection,  and  the  dawn  of  prosperity 
visible  in  the  sister  isle.    But  it  is  not  to  the 


*  A  return  has  been  issued  flrom  the  Census  Office  in 
Dublin,  showing  the  population  or  Ireland  Oum  tbe  year 
1805  to  1851,  both  inclusive,  as  far  as  the  same  could  be 
ascertained  ftom  various  sources.  The  result  is  thus  set 
forth: 


VMr.  PoMlation. 

1805 5,3fl5,45« 

1806 5,460,447 

1807 5,536,224 

1808 5,5W,793 

1809 5,660,162 

1810 5,728,343 

1811 5,797,347 

1812 6,867,181 

1813 5,937,856 

1814 6,039,544 

1815 6,142,972 


1816 6,248.174 

1817 6,355,177 

1818 6,464.013 

1819 6,574,712 

1820 6,687,306 

1821 6,801,827 

1822 6,892,719 

1823 6.984,826 

1824 7,078,164 

1825 7,172.748 

1826 7,268,598 

1827 7,365,729 

18-28 7,464,156 

— t'rn«iM  Rep.^  Aug.  6, 1854— Dublin. 


Tmt.  ParaUt'ioa. 

1829 73C3J^.'^' 

1830  7,664,974 

1831 7,767,401 

1832 7,807,241 

1833 7,847,26j 

1834 7,887.531 

1835 7,927.9fc9 

1836 7,968,655 

1837 8,009.5C7 

18.W 8,050,frf59 

1839 8,091.9:^2 

1840 e,133,4<^ 

1841 8,175.1:4 

1842 8,2I7.r>J 

1843 8,259,2:0 

1844 8,301,5e3 

1845 8,344.143 

1846 8,3«,94U 

1847 - 

1848 — 

1849 — 

1830 — 

1851 6,551,970 
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gratitude  or  loyalty  of  those  to  whom  this  act 
of  justice  was  done  that  she  is  indebted  for  this 
blessed  consummation ;  she  owes  it  to  their  in- 
gratitude and  blind  submission  to  a  foreign  po- 
tentate, which,  by  depriving  the  Catholics  of 
the  remuneration  for  their  industry,  has  driven 
them  headlong  across  the  Atlantic  That  which 
all  the  wisdom  of  man  had  failed  to  effect  has 
resulted  from  the  unfoi^eseen  and  not  intended 
consequences  of  his  passions.  Thus  does  the 
wisdom  of  the  Almignty  cause  even  the  wrath 
of  man  to  praise  Him. 

Kor  have  the  consequences  of  emancipation 
been  less  decisive  against  the  spread 
Bnctton  ^^  ^^^  Catholic  faith  in  Great  Britain, 
against  Ca-  It  was  natural  that  the  Romish  hie- 
tholicmm  in  rarchy,  seeing  this  great  victory  gain- 
Gnai  Brii-  ^j  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^f^^  ^f  agitation  m  Ire- 
land^ and  many  persons  of  distinc- 
tion of  both  sexes  in  England  embracing  their 
faith,  should  have  thought  that  the  time  had 
come  when  the  work  of  the  Reformation  was 
to  be  undone,  and  the  British  Isles  were  to  be 
wholly  regained  by  the  Holy  See.  They  open- 
ly announced  the  project  accordingly.  Great 
Britain  was  dividea  into  ecclesiastical  districts; 
bishops  were  appointed,  and  the  cardinal-legate 
assumed  the  long-forgotten  title  of  Catholic 
times.  The  effect  was  decisive.  A  burst  of 
Protestant  enthusiasm  ensued  unparalleled  since 
the  Reformation,  and  the  prime-minister  of  the 
Crown,  a  leading  supporter  of  emancipation, 
took  the  initiative  in  calling  it  forth.  The  ag- 
gressive and  ambitious  spirit  of  the  Church  of 
Rome — which  As  recorded  in  every  page  of 
modern  history,  but  had  come  to  be  forgotten 
during  the  tolerant  slumber  of  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century — was  again  brought  to 
light,  and  the  contest  of  the  rrotestants  with 
the  Catholics  was  renewed,  but  without  the 
withering  alliance  with  pob'tical  distinction 
'which  had  so  long  detaehed  the  generous  from 
the  side  of  the  former.  Men  saw  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  unchanged  and  unchange- 
able, and  must  be  combated  with  vigor  as  in 
the  first  fervor  of  the  Reformation;  but  the 
contest  came  to  be  carried  on,  not  by  pains, 
penalties,  and  disabilities,  but  by  reason,  argu- 
ment, and  intelligence,  and  above  all,  by  rais- 
ing the  intellectual  character  of  women,  among 


whom  its  principal  Totaries  are  always  to  be 
found.  The  whole  vantage-ground  gained  by 
the  Catholics  during  the  struggle  for  emanci- 
pation was  lost  by  its  acquisition. 

Nor  have  the  consequences  of  that  concession 
been  less  injurious  to  the  cause  of  Ca-  173, 
tholicism  on  the  other  side  of  the  At-  And  in 
lantic  The  pastors  in  vain  followed  America, 
their  flocks  to  the  New  World ;  their  ascend- 
ant was  at  an  end  when  they  left  the  shores  of 
the  Emerald  Isle.  Vast  was  the  difference  be- 
tween the  dark  night  of  Celtio  ignorance,  light- 
ed only  by  the  feeole  rays  of  superstition,  and 
the  bnffht  aurora  of  Transatlantic  energy,  illu- 
minated by  the  effulgence  of  knowledge,  intelli- 
gence, and  intellect  The  priest  was  swallowed 
up  in  the  gulf  of  democracy.  The  ascendant 
wnich  the  Romish  clergy  had  acquired  amidst 
the  ignorance  and  solitude  of  the  Irish  wilds, 
was  speedily  lost  when  surrounded  by  the  tur- 
moil of  American  interests,  the  conflict  of  Amer- 
ican sects.  So  signally  has  the  influence  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  deehned  in  the  United  States, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  immense  influx  of 
Irish  Catholics  in  the  last  ten  years,  there  are 
only  now  1,200,000  members  of  Romish  church- 
es m  the  Union,  out  of  18,000,000  embraced  in 
the  whole  divisions  of  the  Christian  commun- 
ion. It  is  a  common  complaint^  accordingl}', 
of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  America,  that  they 
have  lost  all  influence  over  their  flocks;  that 
their  followers  live  altogether  without  God  in 
the  world;  and  that»  without  embracing  any 
new  faith,  they  have  simply  renounced  the  old. 
This,  it  is  to  DC  feared,  is  too  often  the  case. 
From  superstition  to  infidelity  is  but  a  step. 
It  is  by  the  torch  of  knowledge,  and  it  alone, 
that  the  flame  of  a  pure  and  lastine  piety  is,  in 
an  enlightened  age,  to  be  kindled.  But  that 
torch  is  not  awanting  in  America;  and,  with- 
out anticipating  the  march  of  events  that  yet 
lie  buried  in  the  womb  of  time,  it  may  with 
confidence  be  predicted  that,  however  strongly 
the  Catholic  tenets  may  be  rooted  amidst  the 
traditions  and  corruptions  of  the  Old  World,  it 
will  never  make  head  against  the  energy  and 
intelligence  of  the  New ;  and  that  still  less  will 
infidelity  permanently  retain  any  hold  of  a  peo- 
ple open  to  the  influences  and  olessed  by  the 
choicest  gifU  of  Nature. 
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CHAPTER  xxn. 


DOMKSnO    BI8T0RY  OF    ENGLAND    FBOU   THE   PASBIKO    OF    THE   CATHOLIC    RELIEF    BILL  DT     1880  TO    TBS 
FALL  or  THE  irELLINGTOX   ADMINISTRATION  IV   1630. 


The  Englidi  nation  con  never  have  more  than 
one  object  of  interest  or  ambition 
The  interval  '^^  ^"^  ^^™®  >  ^"^  thence  it  is  that 
between  eman-  internal  discord  has  so  often  been 
cipationandtbe  appeased  by  the  advent  of  for- 
R'^IS  Sfu"  «'g°  ^«-.  Accordinely.  the  three 
ivas  entirely  years  whicii  eiai>sed  between  the 
occupied  by  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill 

?onJ"''''*'"*'  "*  ^®-®»  ^'"^  ^^'^  Reform  Bill  in 
1 832,  presented  but  one  feature — 
the  preparation  for  or  approach  of  refonn.  As 
the  Hundred  Days  were  nothing  but  the  eve 
before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  so  these  three 
years  were  nothing  but  the  eve  before  the  Re- 
form Revolution.  All  interests  were  wound  up 
in  it,  all  desires  centred  in  it,  all  heads  occu- 
pied with  it  The  indifference  which  had  so 
long  prevailed  on  this  subject  had  passed  away, 
ancfbeen  succeeded  by  an  intense  passion,  which 
gradually  went  on  accumulating  in  violence, 
until  at  length  it  became  alt(^ether  irresisti- 
ble. Various  causes  conspired  at  that  time  to 
feed  and  strengthen  this  passion,  which  had 
never  before  come  into  oj^eration,  and  by  their 
combined  action  brought  about  the  creat  and 
all-impoi*tant,  though  happily  bloodless,  revo- 
lution of  1832. 

1.  The  first  of  these  was  the  immense  increase 

2  of  manufacturing  and  commercial 

Great  want  of  wealth   and  industry  which  had 

representation   taken  place  during  and  since  the 

SlJil!!n^w;.  war,  and  the  great  number  of 
mercial  towns.  '.,       «i       i^  i  !•       • 

considerable  places,  abounding  m 

riches  and  teeming  with  energy,  which  were 
wholly  unrepresented  in  Parliament  If  it  is 
true  that  knowledge  is  power,  still  more  is  it 
true  that  wealtli  is  power;  and  in  the  great 
commercial  cities  of  Britain  both  these  were 
combined,  without  the  constitution  giving  their 
inhabitants  any  channel  by  which  they  might 
make  their  influence  felt  by  the  Government 
This  was  n  serious  defect^  and  was  felt  as  a 
very  great  grievance.  In  early  times  it  had 
been  obviated  by  the  practice  which  prevailed 
of  sending  writs  to  each  borough  or  village 
which  had  become  considerable,  commanding 
them  to  send  burgesses  to  Parliament  But 
this  practice,  which  was  entirely  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  had  long 
fallen  into  desuetude,  since  it  had  been  discov- 
ered that  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
gave  the  party  possessing  it  the  command  of 
Uie  State ;  and  now  the  great  towns,  many  of 
which  had  quadrupled  in  population  and  wealth 
during  the  preceding  quarter  of  a  century,  re- 
mained without  representation;  while  vast 
numbers  of  little  boroughs,  which  had  declined 
with  the  changes  of  time  to  a  mere  fraction  of 
their  former  inhabitants,  still  sent  members  to 
Parliament^  many  of  them  at  the  dictation,  or 
in  pursuance  of  the  sale,  of  a  neighboring  mag- 
nate.    So  far  had  this  gone,  that  it  was  the 


const-ant  asseveration  of  the  movement  party 
that  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
returned  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  individual^ 
most  of  them  members  of  the  Upper  House, 
who  had  thus  come  to  engross  in  their  own 
persons  the  whole  power  of  the  State,  by  hav- 
ing got  the  command  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment 

2.  This  system,  which  had  come  to  be  styled 
the    indirect    represeniatioti,    had  3. 

worked  well,  and  given  rise  to  no  The  iQiereau 
serious  complaints,  as  lon^  as  the  J^  *  J®  ^"J^ 
interests  of  those  who  got  into  the  ^criauice  with 
boroughs,  either  by  purchase  or  those  of  the 
the  favor  of  the  proprietors,  were  «o«nt»7- 
identical  with  those  m  the  unrepresented  great 
towns.  As  long  as  men  see  their  interests  at- 
tended to,  and  tneir  wishes  consulted  by  tliose 
intrusted  with  the  administration  of  affairs, 
they  are  contented,  even  though  they  have 
haa  no  hand  in  their  selection.  It  is  when  a 
divergence  between  the  two  begins  tliat  dis- 
content commences,  and  the  cry  for  a  change 
of  institOtions  is  heard.  This  cLivergence  was 
first  felt  after  the  termination  of  the  war.  Dur- 
ing its  continuance,  as  prices  of  the  prodnoe 
of  all  kinds  of  industry  were  continually  rising, 
the  interests  of  the  landlords,  the  capitalists, 
and  the  commercial  men  were  the  same — all 
were  making  money ;  and  therefore  all  alike 
were  interested  in  the  support  of  the  protect- 
ive system,  by  which  the  prices  of  all  the 
productions  01  industry  were  kept  up,  and  the 
process  of  accumulation  favored.  But  when 
the  war  ceased,  and  prices  rapidly  fell,  tlie  in- 
terests of  tlie  different  classes  of  society,  so  far 
from  being  identical,  came  into  collision.  To 
sell  dear  was  tlie  int^^rest  of  the  producers  and 
those  who  rested  on  their  industry;  to  buy 
cheap  was  the  intei*est  of  those  holding  real- 
ized wealth,  and  the  whole  class  of  urban  con- 
sumers. Thence  a  clear  and  decided  breach 
between  them,  and  the  commencement  of  dis- 
content and  complaint  against  the  proprietors 
of  the  close  boroughs,  and  the  memoers  whom 
they  sent  to  Parliament;  for  the  measures  which 
they  pursued,  suggested  by  their  opulent  con- 
stituents, were  of^n  not  only  noways  conducive 
to  those  of  tlie  unrepresented  towns^  but  di- 
rectly at  variance  with  them. 

8.  This  divei*gence  appeared  in  the  most  strik- 
ing manner,  and  became  irrepara- 
ble, upon  the  passing  of  the  mone-  Effects  of  ibe 
tarybillof  1819,and  the  commence-  roniramonor 
meht  of  the  system  of  free  trade  »he  currency- 
and  a  restricted  currency.    As  this  ^^  reforS*** 
great  change  rendered  the  fall  of 
prices  permanent,  and  ere  long  caused  it  to 
amount  to  60  per  cent  on  every  species  of  prod- 
uce, it  placed  the  interests  of  the  consumers  and 
of  the  holders  of  realized  wealth  irrevocably 
at  yarianee.     The  former  were  interested  in 
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measures  tending  to  lower  prices,  because  it 
augmented  the  value,  and  in  effect  increased 
the  amount  of  their  fixed  incomes;  the  latter 
were  dependent  on  the  rise  of  prices,  because 
It  diminished  the  weight  of  their  debts  and  ob- 
ligations, and  increased  the  remuneration  for 
their  industry.  It  was  impoesible  to  reconcile 
these  opposite  interests:  the  amiable  dream  of 
the  interests  of  all  classes  being  the  same,  van- 
ished before  this  stern  reality  of  their  being  at 
rariance.  The  inhabitants  of  the  great  unrep- 
resented boroughs  were  not  aware  to  what 
their  distresses  were  owing:  they  ascribed  it, 
at  the  dictation  of  their  political  leaders,  to 
the  weight  of  taxation,  the  extravagance  of 
Government,  or  the  like;  but  they  all  felt  the 
pressure,  and  discontent  was  general,  because 
suffering  among  the  industrial  classes  was  uni- 
versa].  The  demand  for  reform,  which  was  reg- 
ularly hushed  over  the  whole  empire  when  suf- 
fering, from  an  extension  of  the  currency,  had 
disappeared,  was  revived  with  increased  intens- 
ity when,  by  any  of  the  measures  which  have 
been  mentioned,  the  currency  was  rendered 
scanty.  So  invariable  is  this  sequence,  that 
it  obviously  stands  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect*  **In  times  of  distress  or  disaster,"  says 
Mr.  Roebuck,  *'  reform  excited  much  attention ; 
but  when  prosperity  and  success  returned,  it 
seemed  to  nave  passed  almost  out  of  remem- 
brniice.  The  matter,  however,  was  never  en- 
tirely forgotten;  for  although  pressing  public 
exigencies  might  induce  the  people  occasion- 
ally to  postpone  their  desires,  although  great 
prosperity  led  to  a  temporary  forgetfufness, 
the  cry  for  reform  always  returned  with  the 
1  ^oebuf ^  reappearance  of  distress ;  and  to  the 
Histiiry  of*  faulty  constitution  of  the  House  of 
ihe  Whig  Commons  liberal  politicians  were 
Nniii8try,i.  ^y^^  prone  to  ascribe  nearly  all  the 
national  misfoHunes."^ 
4.  In  this  state  of  affairs  the  Catholic  agita- 
tion began,  and  the  great  and  dan- 
Effect  of  Cath-  g«^ou8  example  was  presented  to 
die  a;;itation  the  world  of  a  vast  political  change 
and  it«  auc-      being  forced  on  the  Government 

STni'^S:  »S»!njt.if»7ilI.  by  *e  effort,  of  a 
well-drilled  and  numerous  party  in 
the  State.  Ministers  had,  with  more  sincerity 
than  wisdom,  admitted  that  they  had  yielded 
to  external  pressure;  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  declared,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  House 
of  Peers,  in  words  more  graceful  in  a  veteran 
conqueror  than  judicious  in  a  youn^  statesman, 
that  the  point  was  yielded  to  avoid  the  terri- 
ble alternative  of  civil  war.  This  important 
acknowledgment  was  not  lost  upon  the  friends 
of  parliamentary  reform.  If  agitation,  kept 
within  legal  bounds,  and  steering  clear  of  the 
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*  Petitions  to  Pasliamimt  in  fa.vok  of  Rbpokm. 

Cnmnsj. 

1830 0  ....£34,145,385 

1821 19  ....     30,727,630 

1822 13  ....     25,658,600 

1823 39  ....     27,396,544 

1824 0  ...     32,761.158 

lP-25 0  ....     41,049,298 

1926 0  ....     33,611,141 

1827 0  ....     31.493,250 

1828 0  ....     28.394,497 

1829  0  ....     28,501.456 

1830 14  ....     26,965.090 

^Quarttrly  Review^  No.  xc,  July,  1831 ;  and  Took£  On 

PriceM,  a.  381,  383. 


penalties  of  high  treason,  had  succeeded  so  well 
m  Ireland,  wh;^'  might  it  not  bo  attended  with 
similar  results  m  Great  Britain,  the  more  espe- 
cially as  the  voice  of  the  great  numerical  ma- 
jority, particularly  in  the  lai-ge  towns,  which 
was  sure  to  be  loudest  and  most  attended  to 
in  the  matter,  was  sure  to  be  raised  in  its  sup- 
port ?  It  was  resolved  accordingly  by  the, Lib- 
eral leaders  to  make  this  the  next  clieval  de 
baiaille  with  the  Government ;  and  altliough  it 
was  well  known  that  most  of  the  Wliig  aristoc- 
racy, who  influenced  so  many  of  the  close  bor- 
ouglis,  would  be  reluctant  to  part  with  what 
they  regarded  as  their  birth-right,  yet  it  was 
anticipated,  not  without  reason,  that  they  would 
be  overpowered  by  the  loud  voice  of  tlio  peo- 
ple, and  be  constrained,  in  the  last  resort,  to 
listen  to  their  demands  rather  than  lose  their 
support 

5.  In  this  expectation  they  were  not  disap- 

Sointed,  and  very  much  owing  to  a  g, 

efection  in  the  ranks  of  their  ad-  Division 
veraaries,  which  had  never  before  qJ"®"'**JjJ_ 
been  experienced,  but  was  the  natu-  Sie"  ffcctof 
ral  result  of  the  measures  which  had  the  conirao- 
recently  been  adopted.  Not  only  lionoftho 
was  the  Tory  party  divided  in  con-  currency, 
sequence  of  tiie  forcing  of  the  Relief  Bill  on  the 
nation,  but  a  considerable  part  among  them, 
estimable  alike  by  their  courage,  their  sincer- 
ity, and  their  character,  had  been  driven  for 
th'e  time  into  the  ranks  of  their  opponents. 
Their  incomes  had  been  halved  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  currency  and  the  adoption  of 
free  trade,  while  their  debts  and  obligations  re- 
mained the  same:  their  petitions  for  inquiry  and 
relief,  again  and  again  presented,  and  supported 
by  a  fearful  array  of  facts,  had  been  disregard- 
ed or  derided;  and  almost  every  successive  ses- 
sion had  been  marked  by  legislative  measures 
which  went  to  diminish  tneft*  own  fortunes  and 
augment  those  of  the  urban  capitalists,  who  had 
become  their  opponents.  Capital,  intrenched 
in  the  close  boroughs  which  it  had  acquired 
by  purchase  or  influence,  disregarded  the  com- 
plaints of  rural  industry,  as  an  enemy  in  pos- 
session of  an  array  of  strong  fortresses  despises 
the  partial  insurrection  or  general  sufferiiig  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  fields.  Accordingly,  dis- 
content at  existing  institutions  and  the  desire 
for  change  had  become  of  late  3'ears  more  gen- 
eral among  the  farmers  and  land-holders  tiiaa 
even  the  inhabitants  of  towns ;  and  the  ques- 
tion was  often  put  in  the  form  of  the  olgebraio 
problem :  "  Given  the  Toryism  of  a  landed  pro- 
prietor; required  to  find  the  period  of  want  of 
rents  which  will  reduce  him  to  a  Radical  re- 
former." 

6.  When  the  minds  of  the  industrious  class- 
es, especially  in  the  country,  were 

in  this  state  of  discontent,  owing  to  oaihoUc  eman- 
the  constant  difficulties  in  which  cipatioii  pow- 
they  were  kept  by  the  fall  in  the  «r'"ui'r  aWed 
price  of  every  species  of  produce,  JJfoJn,.      **' 
and  the  vexatious  contrast  which 
their  situation  presented  to  that  of  the  mon- 
eyed classes,  who  were   every  day  growing 
richer  from  the  same  cause.  Catholic  emanci- 
pation blew  it  into  a  perfect  fiame,  and  created 
that  schism  among  the  upholder  of  the  consti- 
tution which  ^ave  it  every  prospect  of  success. 
Injured  in  their  fortunes  and  circumstances  l»y 
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the  measures  vhich  had  been  pursued,  they 
now  foand  themselves  wonnded  m  their  affcc- 
tion&  The  strongest  convictions  of  their  under- 
standings, the  deepest  feelings  of  their  hearts, 
had  been  set  at  naught  or  lacerated  by  a  ^eat 
measure  forced  upon  the  nation,  in  opposition 
alike  to  the  wishes  of  the  Sovereign  and  the 
loudly  expressed  sentiments  of  a  decided  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  by  ministerial  influence 
and  the  votes  of  the  representatives  of  the  close 
boroughs.  Immense  was  the  impression  which 
the  perception  of  this  occasioned.  It  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  advocates  of  emancipation  that, 
if  the  popular  voice  had  determined  the  ques- 
tion, it  would  never  have  been  carried;  ^nd 
yet  it  had  become  the  law  of  the  land.  Before 
this  stem  reality  the  illusion  of  the  people's 
voice  being  all-powerful  in  England  had  melt- 
ed away.  The  wrath  of  the  leaders  of  the  old 
Tories  and  the  High  Church  party  exhaled  in 
Parliament  on  many  different  occasions.  So 
vehement  did  the  excitement  become  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  challenged  Lord  Winchel- 
sea  for  words  spoken  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
a  duel  ensued,  nappily  without  any  serious  re- 
Janet,  ^oltso'ieit.herside.*  A  motion  was  made 
for  parliamentary  reform  soon  after  the 
Kelief  Bill  passed,  which  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  74  in  a  House  of  1 84;  but  the  names 
in  the  minority  revealed  the  great  transposition 
of  parties  which  had  taken  place.  In  the  course 
of  it,  Mr.  William  Smith,  the  member  for  Nor- 
wich, said,  "  One  effect,  he  was  happy  to  find, 
}iad  been  produced  by  the  Catholic  kelief  Bill, 
» Pari  Deb  "^****^^  ^^  ^^^*  friends  had  not  antici- 
xxi.  1G88;  pated:  it  had  transformed  a  number 
Ann.  Reg.  of  the  highest  Tories  in  the  land  into 
iS?^'  .«  Bomethinff  very  nearly  resemblinir 
Ch«,a.S9.   Radical  reformers.'"     '  * 

A  circumstance  (Recurred  at  this  time  which 
most  materially  tended  to  swell  the  cry  for  re- 
form in  Parliament,  by  increasing  the  difficul- 
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*  This  duel  deserves  to  bo  noticed  as  the  Uut  between 
any  men  of  mark  in  Great  Britain  before  this  barbarous 
practice  went  into  desuetude.  The  cause  of  offense  was, 
that,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  newspapers  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Association  (br  establishing  King's  College, 
London,  Lord  Winchelses  said:  **Lale  political  events 
have  convinced  me  that  the  whole  transaction  (regarding 
the  ColIeiKe)  was  Intended  as  a  blind  to  the  Protesunt  and 
High  Church  party,  that  the  noble  Duke,  who  had  for 
some  time  previous  to  that  determined  upon  breaking  in 
upon  the  constitution  of  1686,  might  the  more  effectually, 
under  the  cloak  of  some  outward  show  of  zeal  for  the 
Protestant  religion,  carry  on  his  insidious  designs  for  the 
Infyingement  of  our  liberties,  and  the  introduction  of 
Popery  into  every  department  of  the  State."  The  Duke, 
MsKk  IS  ^^^  seeing  this,  wrote  to  Lord  Winchelsca^ 
*  "  No  man  has  a  right,  whether  in  public  or  pri- 
vate, by  speech,  or  In  writing,  or  in  print,  to  insult  an- 
other, by  attributing  to  him  motives  for  his  conduct,  pub- 
lic or  private,  which  disgrace  or  criminate  him.  If  a  gen- 
Uenuin  commits  such  an  act  indiscreetly,  in  the  heat  of 
debate,  or  in  a  moment  of  party  violence,  he  is  always 
ready  to  make  reparation  to  the  party  whom  he  may  have 
thus  injured.  I  am  convinced  that  your  Lordship  will, 
upon  reflection,  be  anxious  to  reclaim  yourself  from  the 
pain  of  having  thus  insulted  a  man  who  never  injured  or 
oflbnded  you.**  Lord  Winchelsea  reAised  to  make  what 
was  deemed  by  the  Duke  a  satisfactory  explanation :  the 
Marah  91  P^^^^  ™«^  ^^  ^^^  Winchelses  flred  in  the 
'  '  air,  after  receiving  the  Duke's  Are,  which  car- 
ried off*  a  curl  of  his  hair.  The  Earl,  having  done  so, 
made  a  very  handsome  apology  (br  words  which  were 
certainly  unwarranuble  in  the  circumstances,  because 
they  imputed  motives  not  apparent  on  the  l^oe  of  the 
tranaacUon.  The  Duke  rode  to  the  place  of  meeting  at 
Challf  Farm,  attended  only  by  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  as 
his  second,  and  a  single  servant.— See  Ann.  Reg..  1829, 
p.  58, 02.  •  I         » 


ties  nnder  ^rhich,  from  the  effect  of  legislatire 
measures,  the  indnstrious  classes  la-  s. 
bored.  By  the  act  passed  in  Febru-  Great  eflert 
ary,  1826,  r^arding  small  notes,  it  of  «>»«""'« 
had  been  provided  that^  though  no  J? SSST*** 
new  stamps  were  to  be  issu^  for  notes  in 
small  notes  after  its  date,  the  notes  Mardi,  18B9. 
already  in  circulation  were  to  continue  to  circu- 
late, and  be  received  as  a  legal  tender  for  three 
years  longer.  These  three  years  expired  in 
March,  1829;  and  all  notes  in  England  below 
£5  immediately  disappeared  from  the  eirculo- 
tion.  Great  was  the  eftect  of  this  decisive  change 
u]>on  the  fortunes  and  well-being  of  the  indus- 
trious classes,  both  in  town  ana  country,  over 
the  whole  nation.  Coinciding,  by  a  singular 
chance  in  point  of  time,  with  the  sudden  con- 
version of  so  many  statesmen  and  legislators, 
in  both  Houses,  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic 
claims,  and  the  passing  of  the  Relief  Bill  in  coi>- 
sequence,  it  powerfully  tended  to  inflame  the 
desire  for  raaical  change,  b}**  superadding  per- 
sonal and  private  distress  generally  in  the  in- 
dustrious classes  to  indignation  at  public  meas- 
ures, distrust  in  public  men.  The  diminution 
in  the  circulation  in  consequence  was  immedi- 
ate and  decisive ;  but  this  effect,  great  as  it  was, 
was  the  least  part  of  the  evil*  It  was  the  coh- 
traction  of  credit  consequent  on  the  diminution 
which  was  the  real  evil,  and  that  in  a  commer- 
cial country  soon  induced  universal  distress.  It 
is  one  thing  for  bankers  to  issue  small  notes  to 
customers  of  their  own,  striking  off  which  from 
being  the  general  medium  of  circulation,  they 
are  sure  will  not  come  back  upon  them  for  a 
very  long  period,  if  at  all :  it  is  another  and  a 
very  different  thin^  to  issue  sovereigns  or  large 
notes,  whether  of  tneir  own  or  the  Bonk  of  En- 
gland, which  can  only  be  purchased  for  full 
value. 

The  silk- weavers  were  the  first  who  brought 
their  sufferings  before  the  Legisla-  g 
ture,  under  the  new  state  of  mone-  Motion  on 
tary  matters.  It  appeared  from  the  thed»sinp«s 
statements  made  by  the  petitioners,  **f  ^**®  *^^' 
that,  since  the  change  in  the  law  re-  ^"**"* 
garding  the  importation  of  foreign  silks,  there 
had  been  a  progressive  and  n\ost  alarming  dim- 
inution in  the  importation  of  the  raw  material, 
and  increase  in  tne  importation  of  the  foreign 
manufactured,  insomucn  tliat  "there  had  al- 
ready been  lost  to  the  industry  of  this  country 
no  less  than  £1 ,000,000  yearly.  Hence  our  silk- 
mills  and  looms  were  standing  still,  the  weav- 
ers were  starving,  and  it  was  quite  certain  that 
many  even  of  the  masters  were  giving  up  the 
trade,  and  becoming  mere  importera"f    Tne  ol- 
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Cumnej. 

Yean.    1           Omwy.           \ 

1827 
lb28 

£31,403,250" 
28.394,487 

1829 
1530 

i:28,501,450 
26,965,090 

-TooKK  On  Prices,  11.  381,  383. 

t  lumwn  o»  WaoDaHT  Siu. 

Imtous  or  Raw  Buk.       | 

18-i0 

1827 
1828 

Vain*. 

£445,000 

555,087 

676,973 

Venn. 
1S2 1-2-3 
1826-7-e 

«.GJi.U»0 
1,642,600 

In  1824-5  there  were  17,000  looms  employed  In  Spiial- 
flelds ;  in  1829  there  were  9000.  The  rate  of  waj^cs  in 
the  former  period  was  17».  a  week,  in  the  latter  9». 
Weavers  in  the  former  period  got  8«.,  in  the  laiier  5*.— 
ParL  Deb.  vol.  xxi.  p.  751 ,754.    Ann.  Reg.  1839,  U6, 1 1 7. 
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legaiiont  of  the  petitioiieTS  were  lo  notoriously 
well  founded,  and  so  entirely  supported  by  the 
parliamentaiy  returns  on  the  subject,  that  Min- 
isters did  not  attempt  to  deny  the  facts  assert- 
ed, but  only  alleged  that  the  distress  was  owing, 
not  to  Free  TraJe,  but  to  over-production ,  that 
it  was  as  great  in  France  as  in  England ;  and 
that  matters  would  be  still  worse  if  the  system 
of  protection  were  restored.  Tliey  took,  how- 
ever, the  only  proper  course  which  could  be 
adopted  under  the  circumstances,  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  of  Free  Trade ;  and 
that  was,  to  make  a  considerable  reduction  in 
the  duties  on  the  importation  of  the  raw  mato- 
riaL  The  duties,  accordingly,  were  lowered,  on 
fine  silk  from  5«.  to  8&  BtL,  and  on  inferior  from 
5s.  to  Is.  6d  This  change  only  augmented  the 
1  Pari.  Deb.  general  clamor,  as  it  threw  numbers 
xxi.  779,  of  persons  engaged  in  working  up 
R^ '  isaS'  '"^  ®  ^^^  ^^  employment,  and  sen- 
11?;  Mar-  ^^^  1^^  ^'^^^  place  in  Bethnal  Green 
tineao,  i.  and Spitalfields^  during  which  proper* 
*^  ty  to  a  large  amount  was  destroyed.* 

The  graaual  recovery  of  the  country  from 
]0.  the  monetary  crisis  of  1825,  and  the 
The  Badgec  non-arrival  as  yet  of  the  lowering  ef- 
of  1829.  feci^  of  th^  suppression  of  small  notes 
in  March,  1829,  enabled  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  exhibit  a  more  cheering  picture 
of  the  stato  of  the  finances  than  had  been  ex- 
hibited in  the  preceding  year.  The  revenue  of 
1828  had  been  £56,187,000,  and  the  expendi- 
ture £49,83<},000,  leaving  a  surplus  applicable 
to  the  reduction  of  debt  of  £5,850,000.  These 
figures  deserve  to  be  particularly  noted,  as  af- 
fording a  proof  of  the  elasticity  of  the  British 
finances,  and  the  large  sums  which,  notwith- 
standing the  copious  bleedings  to  which  the 
Sinking  Fund  haa  been  subjected,  were  etill  ap- 
plicable to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt, 
Dcfore  the  extinction  of  small  notes,  and  conse- 
quent contraction  of  the  currency,  took  full  ef- 
fect It  will  appear  in  the  sequel  how  woeful- 
ly matters  changed  after  this  decisive  contrac- 
tion; and  as  Catholic  emancipation  was  the 
last  triumph  of  the  nomination  borough-hold- 
ers, so  this  was  the  last  year  when  any  material 
reduction  of  the  debt  was  effected.  In  three 
years  after  this,  the  surplus  entirely  disappear- 

»n«,i  n-K   «d,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  course 

'  ran.  Deb.     y  -     .  v  •  i     ••'  •   j 

xxi.  1170,     of  3'earB,  dunng  which,  in  a  period 

1231;  Ann.  of  profound  peace,  considerable  ad- 

UQ  lii^'    ditions  were  annually  made  to  the 

public  debt* 

The  debate  on  this  budget^  however,  elicited 

l]^        some  facts  regarding  the  stato  of  the 

Statenient    country,  which  threw  an  important 

ofM'-  Att-  light  on  the  causes  which  had  brought 

tb?caSLJr  *^"'  ^®  recent  great  change  in  Ire- 

of  Irish  dia-  land,  and  were  preparing  a  still  great- 

tremend     er  in  G  reat  Britain.   The  former  were 

agiiaiion.     ^^^^  ^^^^^  y^y  ^  Attwood:    "In 

1814,  the  last  year  of  the  war,  the  exportations 
from  Ireland  to  Gr«at  Britain  amounted  to 
£5,100.000,  official  value---«fHcial  value  is  the 
measure  of  quantity ;  this  account  exhibits  the 
gross  amount  of  corn,  cattle,  linen,  saltod  pro- 
visions, and  other  commodities  sent  from  Ire- 
land to  Great  Britain  in  that  year.  But  the 
prices  of  these  articles  were  set  down  Accord- 
ing to  the  old  valuations  in  1607;  the  real 
money  value,  which  is  the  declared  value,  was 
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£10,500,000.  In  1816,  the  official  value— that 
is,  the  quantity — ^was  the  same,  but  the  money 
or  declared  value  had  sunk  to  £7,100,000;  in 
other  words,  £3,400,000  was  lost  to  Ireland  on 
the  exports  alone,  being  84  per  cent,  although 
the  rents,  taxes,  and  engagements  of  every  kind 
remained  the  same.  In  1817,  the  distress  be- 
came such  that  Government  was  conipelled  to 
postpone  for  two  years  longer  the  llank  Re- 
striction Act ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
in  1818  the  exports  of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain 
rose  to  £10,800,000— within  a  trifle  of  what 
they  had  been  in  the  la^t  year  of  the  war.  But 
in  1819  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  passed;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  though  the  produc- 
tions exported  rose  in  1822,  as  measured  by 
official  value,  to  £6,100,000,  the  money  value 
sunk  to  £7,000,000!  For  more  work  tbey  got 
less  than  two-thirds  of  tlie  return  in  money  I 
Whoever  considers  these  figures  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  perceiving  to  what  cause  the  whole 
subsequent  difficulties  and  disturb-  ipari.Deb. 
ances  both  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire-  xxi.  1231, 
land  have  been  owing."*  '*^' 

How  tliis  stato  of  things  affected  the  gener- 
al interests  of  industry  throughout  13. 
the  country  was  demonstrated  in  Mr.  Waiili- 

a  very  clear  way  from  the  parlia-  !"*'**V.K'**"i" 
.  •'  .         *^v     »*      A 1  ^  Uon  of  ine  ei- 

mentary  returns  by  Mr.  Alderman  ^ct  ofibe 

Waithman.  He  pointed  out  the  monetary  aya- 
effect  of  the  monetary  system,  in-  J«n»  »«  n»^- 
troduced  in  1819,  on  the  nianufac-  »<''"""• 
turing  industry  of  Great  Britain,  in  diminish^ 
ing  the  money  price  of  commodities,  insomuch 
that  while  in  seven  years,  from  1814  to  1820, 
though  years  of  much  distress,  the  excess  of  real 
or  money  value  in  exports  was  £41,000,000; 
in  eight  years,  from  1821  to  1828,  the  excess  of 
the  official  value  over  the  real  was  £80,000,0001 
Including  colonial  produce,  which  had  suffered 
extremely  by  the  fall,  the  annual  depreciation 
on  goods  exported  between  1814  and  1828,  9 
period  of  fourteen  years,  was  £28,000,000  on 
£48,000,000,  or  60  per  cent*  Whoever  con- 
siders this  immense  depreciation,  and  the  effect 
it  must  have  had  on  industry  of  every  descrip- 


*  Export  of  Manufactures  and  Producx  of  the 
United  Kingdom  from  1814  to  lba»,  both  in* 
CLUsivE,  WITH  Official  and  Real  Value. 
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1614 
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1816 
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1818 
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lion,  while  Uzes,  bond%  bill^  and  money  debts 
of  every  description  remained  the  same,  will 
)iave  no  difficulty  in  discerning  what  it  was 
that  uprooted  the  attachment  to  old  institutions 
which  is  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  English 
character,  and  induced  the  agricultural  distress 
in  Ireland  which  paved  the  way  for  Catholic 
emancipation,  and  the  general  distress  in  Great 
Britain  which  brought  on  the  Reform  Bill 
The  only  topic,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
]  3,  session  of  1 829,  deserving  of  atten- 

Relations  with  tion,  was  the  state  of  our  relations 
Portugal,  and  ^jth  Portugal,  which  are  chiefly 
Engruh^Gllir.  remarkable  from  the  clear  line 
ernment  lo  in-  which  was  drawn  by  the  Duke  of 
terfere  in  its  Wellington  in  regard  to  the  duty 
concerns.  ^^  ^^^^  Britain  as  a  neutral  pow- 

er, when  that  country  was  distracted  by  oppo- 
site factions  contending  for  the  crown.  To  un- 
■derstaiid  how  this  came  about,  it  is  necessary 
to  premise,  what  will  be  more  fully  detailed  in 
tlie  account  of  the  transactions  of  Portugal,  that 
a  counter-revolution  had  taken  place  in  Lisbon, 
in  conformity  with  that  which  had  resulted  in 
Spain  from  the  French  invasion,  and  that  Don 
MiouEL^  the  uncle  of  the  little  queen,  and  the 
heir-male  of  tlie  family,  had  been  placed  on  the 
throne  by  the  absolute  party.  The  infant  sov- 
ereign, Donna  Maria,  had  oeen  supported  by 
the  English  interest,  and  she  herself  received 
with  royal  honora  at  Windsor.  In  consequence, 
an  application  was  made  to  the  British  govern- 
ment to  re-establish  the  constitutional  throne 
in  Portugal  by  force  of  arms ;  but  to  this  appli 
cation  a  negative  was  returned  by  the  British 
government  "  It  is  assumed,"  saia  Lord  Aber- 
deen, the  Foreign  Secretar}-,  "that  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  throne  of  Portugal  by  the  Infant 
Don  Mitfucl  has  given  to  her  most  Faithful 
Majesty  the  right  of  demanding  from  this  coun- 
try e/fectuol  succors  to  recover  her  throne  and 
kingdom.  But  in  the  whole  series  of  the  treat- 
ies there  is  no  express  stipulation  which  can 
warrant  this  pretension ;  neither  is  it  warranto 
ed  by  their  general  tenor  or  spirit.  It  is  either 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  successful  rebellion, 
or  of  dccidmg  by  force  a  doubtful  question  of 
succession,  that  Great  Britain  is  now  called 
upon  to  act  But  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  any  independent  state  could  ever  intend 
thus  to  commit  tlif  control  and  direction  of  its 
internal  nffaira  to  the  hands  of  another  power. 
The  whole  spirit  of  the  treaties,  as  well  as  their 
I  Pari.  Deb.  history,  shows  that  the  principle  of 
xxl.  1033:  the  guarantee  given  by  England  is 
ism"  187^"  *'*^®  protection  of  Portugal  from  for- 
'  eign  interference  only."* 

An  opportunity  soon  occurred  of  putting 
]4  these  principles  in  practice,  and  of 
The  expo-  proving  to  tne  world  that,  however 
djiionio  determined  to  protect  her  allies  from 
Tcrrcira.  foreign  aggression.  Great  Britain 
would  not  interfere  with  their  internal  dissen- 
sions; and  that  she  would  concede  to  other 
countries  the  same  right  of  choosing  their  sov- 
ereign and  form  of  government  which  she  had 
assumed  to  herself.  A  number  of  Portuguese 
refugees,  most  of  them  military  men,  had  ar- 
rived in  Great  Britain,  upon  the  occurrence  of 
the  revolution  in  Portugol,  and,  following  the 
example  of  those  who  had  so  efficiently  oided 
Uie  South  American  revolution,  they  immedi- 


ately began  organizing  an  expedition  to  restore 
the  constitutional  regime  and  the  throne  of 
Donna  Blaria.  Upon  receiving  intelligence  of 
these  preparation^  the  British  government  in- 
formed the  Bnudlian  minister  that  they  could 
not  permit  such  a  breach  of  neutrality,  and  that 
the  refugees,  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  would 
be  directed  to  remove  further  from  the  coast 
The  envoy  then  stated  that  these  troops  were 
about  to  be  conveyed  to  Brazil;  and,  according- 
ly, four  vessels,  having  on  board  six  hundred  and 
nfty  officers  and  men,  sailed  from  i  j^^^  j^^ 
Plymouth,  with  Count  Soldanha,  1829, 1*88.  ii«; 
the  minister-at-war  under  the  Con-  J!}J"  jj^'  *- 
stitutional  Government*  '   "* 

They  were  informed,  before  they  set  out^ 
that,  if  the}'  attempted  a  descent  j^ 

on  any  part  of  the  Portuguese  ter-  And  i«  beat  off 
ritories,  they  would  be  resisted  by  by  the  Bntish 
the  British  cruisers.  They  made  jJU^iS^igM 
straight,  however,  for  Terceira,  the  ' 

largest  of  the  Azores,  which  had  declared  for 
Don  Miguel,  and  were  met  by  Captain  Walpole 
in  the  Ranger,  who,  after  firing  two  shots  in  the 
air  to  bring  them  to,  which  failed  of  effect,  dis- 
charged one  at  Saldanha*s  vessel,  which  killed 
one  man  and  wounded  another.  This  had  the 
desii*ed  effect,  and  the  squadron,  after  a  strenu- 
ous effort  to  effect  its  object,  returned  to  Brest 
This  proceeding  made  a  great  noise  at  the  time, 
and  was  every  where  represented  by  the  Lib- 
eral party  in  iBurope  as  an  intervention  of  the 
British  government  in  favor  of  Don  Miguel.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  it  was  no  such  thing, 
but  simply  a  preventiott,  of  intervention  btf  the 
Liberals^  which  could  not  be  permitted,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  neutrality,  from  the 
British  shores.  As  such,  it  is  important^  as 
drawing  the  line  between  real  neutrality  and 
the  covert  intervention  which  often  bears  its 
name;  and  affords  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
insidious  conduct  of  precedmg  governments^ 
which,  while  ]>rofes8ing  neutrality,  allowed  ex- 
peditions of  ten  and  twelve  thousand  men  to  be 
fitted  out  in  the  Thames  and  at  Portsmouth, 
which  succeeded  in  revolutionizing  ,  p^  jj^^ 
South  America,  and  thereby  brought  xxi.  in33 ; 
unnumbered  calamities  upon  both  Ann.  Reg. 
hemispheres.'  1829,189. 

But  it  was  easier  to  pursue  an  honest  straight- 
forward course  in  regard  to  for-  jg, 
eign  states,  which  had  become  the  9*^f^  distress 
subject  of  internal  contests,  than  *•?  Great  Brii- 
to  preserve  that  contentment  and  land  daring 
tranquillity  at  home  which  might  the  whole  of 
avert  them  from  the  British  Isl-  ^8^* 
ands.    The  great  contraction  of  the  currency 
consequent  on  the  entire  suppression  of  small 
notes,  which  took  effect  in  March  of  this  year, 
came  to  tell  with  decisive  and  appalling  effect 
upon  all  branches  of  industry.   Interest  of  mon- 
ey was  low,  and  wages  still  lower — a  sure  proof, 
when  coexistini?,  of  want  of  employment  for 
capital,  ond  of  failure  in  the  demand  for  labor. 
"  The  interest  of  money."  says  Miss  Martineau, 
a  decided  advocate  for  the  cheapening  system, 
"was  never  known  to  be  lower,  and  the  manu- 
facturers* stocks,  with  which  their  shelves  were 
too  well  loaded,  had  suffered  a  depre-  . 
ciation  of  40  per  eentr^     This  pro-  [  Jgyf*"**"' 
diginns  rail,  which  pervaded  alike 
all  branches  of  industry,  both  agricultural  and 
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mannfaotarinff  *  occasioned  of  coarse  a  vast 
diminution  of  imported  articles.f  and  a  corre- 
sponding and  most  distressing  fall  in  wages,  and 
in  many  places  entire  cessation  in  the  demand 
for  labor.  At  Huddersfield  it  appeared,  from 
a  report  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  masters, 
"that  in  the  several  townships  occupied  in 
fancy  business  there  are  1*S,000  individuals  who 
have  not  more  than  2idl  a  day  to  live  upon, 
and  find  wear  and  tear  for  looms."  The  same 
deplorable  prostration  of  industry  and  reduc- 
tion of  wages  took  place  in  every  branch  of 
manufacturing  industry,  and  in  none  more  tlian 
the  silk  trade ;  and  in  consequence  the  sums  ex- 
pended for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  England  and 
Wales,  which  in  1824  and  1825  had  been  on 
an  average  £5,750,000,  rose  in  1828,  1829,  and 
1830,  to  nearly  £7,000,000  sterling.  { 
This  lamentable  fall  in  the  wages  of  labor 
]-  was  soon  attended  by  its  usual  con- 
Serioas  riots  sequence — a  variety  of  outbreaks 
in  many  and  disturbances  in  the  districts 
places.  which  were  more  immediately  af- 

fected. Constrained  by  the  general  fall  in  the 
Srice  of  their  produce  to  lessen  the  cost  of  pro- 
uction,  the  masters  every  where  lowered  the 
wages  of  their  workmen,  dnd  this  immediately 
gave  rise  to  strikes  and  disturbances.  A  gen- 
eral strike  took  place  at  Macclesfield,  and  the 
delegates  from  Spitalfields  openly  recommend- 
ed the  destruction  of  looms  oy  cutting  out  the 
silk.  Ignorant  of  the  real  cause  of  tlieir  suffer- 
ing, the  whole  vengeance  of  the  workmen  was 
directed  against  the  engine-looms,  the  visible 
rival  of  their  labor  and  the  supposed  source  of 
their  distress.  The  delegates  assured  them  **the 
destroying  angel  was  the  best  ally  they  had ;" 
nor  were  they  long  of  acting  upon  the  advice. 
At  Coventry,  Nuneaton,  and  Bedworth,  serious 
riots  took  place ;  and  such  was  the  terror  pro- 
duced by  ttie  violence  of  the  workmen,  that  the 
masters 'generally  gave  in  for  a  time  to  their 
demands.  They  soon  found  it  impossible,  how- 
ever, at  existing  prices,  to  go  on  with  such  wa- 
ges, and  a  reduction  again  took  place.  Upon 
Uiis  riots  again  ensued ;  and  they  were  partic- 
ularly violent  at  Barnsley,  in  Yorkshire,  where 
the  combined  workmen  attacked  the  dwelling- 
houses  of  the  obnoxious  manufacturers,  and  de- 
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liberately  piled  their  furniture  in  great  heaps, 
to  which  they  set  fire.  The  workmen  who  had 
taken  in  work  at  the  reduced  prices  were  next 
assailed;  and  such  was  the  alarm  produced  by 
this  "reign  of  terror,"  as  it  was  called,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  return  the  materials  they  had 
received  from  their  masters  and  join  »  ^^^^  ^ 
the  strike.  Nor  were  the  disorders  i829, 132, 133 ; 
terminated  but  by  the  introduction  Maitineau,  1. 
of  a  Urge  body  of  military.  *  *^*'  *^* 

Ireland,  being  a  purely  agricultural  countiy, 
in  which  it  was  impossible  by  the  ]8. 
introduction  of  machinery  to  ooun-  And  in  Jre- 
terbalance  the  reduction  in  the  price  ^J"**»  ^'»«» 
of  produce— and  the  people  being  JbMlS'repSi 
already  at  the  starving  point —  of  the  Union 
shared  to  a  still  greater  degree  in  commenced, 
these  causes  of  suffering,  and  the  agitators  were 
not  slow  in  turning  it  to  the  best  account  It 
soon  appeared  that  emancipation  had  done  no- 
thing to  conciliate  the  Catholics  or  heal  the  di- 
visions of  the  country ;  it  had  only  given  the 
leaders  a  vantage-ground  from  whence  to  make 
fresh  attacks  on  the  constitution,  and  the  people 
an  example  of  the  success  which  nought  oe  at- 
tained by  well-organized  agitation.  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  had  often  declared,  before  the  Relief  Bill 
passed,  that "  Catholic  emancipation  would  con- 
vert the  great  agitator  into  a  mere  niti  priut 
lawyer;"  but  when  it  was  obtained,  instead  of 
keeping  his  word  he  immediately  commenced  a 
fresh  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  In 
this  crusade  he  constantly  referred  to  the  car- 
rying of  the  Relief  Bill,  not  as  n  reason  for  pa- 
cification or  a  motive  to  gratitude,  but  as  an 
incentive  to  renewed  efforts  and  still  more  vital 
changes.  ""We  have  now,'*  said  he,  at  Yough- 
al,  "a  brighter  era  opened  to  us,  and  I  trust 
that  all  classes  of  my  countrymen  will  unite 
together,  and,  by  forming  one  firm  general 
phalanx,  achieve  what  is  still  wanting  to  make 
Ireland  what  it  ought  to  be.  Ireland  had  her 
1782 — she  shall  have  another  1782.  Let  no 
man  tell  me  it  is  useless  to  look  for  a  repeal  of 
the  odious  Union,  that  blot  upon  our  national 
character.  It  is  for  the  repeat  of  that  measure 
that  we  must  now  use  au  tlie  constitutional 
means  in  our  power.  That  Union  engenders 
absenteeism  and  all  the  thousand  evils  which 
naturally  flow  in  its  train.  I  want  no  dissev- 
eration ;  but  I  want,  and  must  have,  a  repeal 
of  that  cursed  measure  which  deprived  Ireland 
of  her  Senate,  and  thereby  rendered  her  a  de- 
pendent upon  British  aristocracy,  British  in- 
trigue,  and  British  interests.  I  pity  the  man 
who  pronounces  the  attainment  of  such  a  con- 
summation to  be  Utopian.  Look  at  the  Cath- 
olic question:  do  I  not  remember  when  it  was 
difficult  to  obtain  a  meeting  of  five  Catholics 
to  look  for  a  restoration  of  our  then  withheld 
rights  ?  I  recollect  when  we  agitators  were  al- 
most as  much  execrated  by  our  fellow-slaves  as 
we  were  by  our  oppressora  The  contentions 
of  religion  are  over,  freedom  has  been  obtain- 
ed, but  the  people  shall  no  longer  be  misrepre- 
sented; what  has  been  done  in  one  country 
shall  be  done  in  another;  and  all  the  Orange- 
men of  the  north,  the  Methodists  of  the  south, 
shall  join  in  one  common  cause,  the  restoration 
of  Ireland's  Parliament  The  new  'Society 
1782'  shall  be  formed,  nor  cease  to  spread  its 
influence  over  Ireland  till  her  Parliament  be 
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T«fltored,  her  sons  be  of  one  creed,  all  joined  in 
the  common  cause  of  seeing  old  Ire< 
\^^i^^'  land  great  and  glorious  among  the 
nations  of  Europe."* 

The  Catholics  were  not  slow  in  acting  upon 
these  recommendations^  nor  were 
Scrioas  riots  *^®  Protestants  less  eager  in  meet- 
between  Prot-  ii^g  ^^^  shouts  of  triumph  by  the 
estants  and  notes  of  defiance.  Then  was  seen 
CactaoUcs  in  jjow  deadly  was  the  animosity  of 
'^^  *  the  two  creeds,  and  how  vain  the 

hope  that  a  measure  of  equal  justice  could  rec- 
oncile two  great  parties,  each  of  which  was  vehe- 
mently contending  for  the  mastery.  Conflicts 
more  serious,  exasperation  more  violent,  blood- 
shed more  deplorable  ensued  than  had  been 
known,  save  m  the  rebellion  of  1798,  in  the 
whole  recent  annals  of  Ireland.  The  1 2th  July, 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and 
well-known  season  of  Orange  glorification  in 
Ireland,  was  the  signal  for  general  disturbance. 
"The  country,"  says  the  annalist,  "was  armed 
for  civil  war;  its  condition  was  much  more 
alarming  than  it  had  been  when  it  was  to  be 
cured  by  the  Relief  Bill.  Emancipation  might 
be  Ireland's  ark,  but  it  was  sent  abroad  to  float 
over  noisy  and  troubled  waters."  In  the  coun- 
ty of  Clare  the  two  parties  met,  one  side  arm- 
ed with  muskets  and  bayonets,  the  other  with 
scythes  and  pitchforks;  one  man  was  killed, 
and  seven  or  eight  wounded  on  each  side.  In 
Armagh  a  contest  ensued  in  which  ten  men 
were  slain ;  the  county  of  Fermanagh  assumed 
the  aspect  of  open  war.  Eight  hundred  Cath- 
olics, armed  with  the  usual  rustic  weapons,  at- 
tacked the  Protestants,  four  of  whom  were  kill- 
ed, and  seven  wounded.  Catholics  to  the  num- 
ber of  some  thousands  formed  an  encampment 
on  Benauglen  mountain,  to  which  reinforce- 
ments speedily  |>oured  in  from  the  adjoining 
counties  of  Leitrim,  Cavan,  and  Monaghan,  in 
which  the  presence  of  a  large  body  of  military 
alone  prevented  civil  war  from  openly  break- 
ing out;  while  in  Tipperary  the  disturbances 
came  to  such  a  pass,  that  at  a  numerous  meet- 
ing of  the  magistracy,  held  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  memo- 
rialize the  Government  to  renew  the  Insurrec- 
tion Act,  to  pass  an  Arms  Act,  rendering  the 
possession  of  them  a  transportable  offense,  and 
•  Ann  Reg  ^  multiply  the  number  of  military 
1829, 129,  posts  through  the  country,  as  the 
131 .  Marti-  only  means  of  averting  open  rebell- 
«»«'»•  ^0-  ion> 

It  was  amidst  these  scenes  of  distress  and  dis- 
2Q  order  that  Parliament  met  in  the  be- 

Meeting  of  ginning  of  February,  and  the  speech 
Parliament,  from  the  throne  bore  testimony  to 
Feb.  4, 1830.  ^he  general  suffering  which  prevail- 
ed. His  Majesty  stated  "  that  the  exports  in 
the  last  year  of  British  produce  and  manufac- 
tures had  exceeded  that  of  any  former  year. 
He  laments  that»  notwithstandmg  this  indica- 
tion of  an  active  commerce,  distress  should  pre- 
vail among  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
classes  in  some  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  would  be  most  gratifying  to  the  paternal 
feelings  of  his  Majesty  to  be  enabled  to  propose 
for  your  consideration  measures  calculated  to 
remove  the  difficulties  of  any  portion  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  at  the  same  time  compatible  with  the 
general  interests  of  his  people.    Though  tJie  na- 1 


tional  income  in  the  last  year  has  not  attained 
the  full  amount  at  which  it  had  been  estimated, 
the  diminution  is  not  such  as  to  cause  any  doubt 
as  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  revenue.  The 
estimates  have  been  framed  with  the  utmost  re- 
gard to  economy,  and  his  Majesty  hopes  to  be 
able  to  make  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  the  public  expenditure,  without  im- 
pairing the  efficiency  of  our  naval  and  milita- 
ry establishments."  These  words  are  veiy  re- 
markable, for  they  at  once  indicate  the  cause  of 
past  suffering,  and  the  necessities  which  were 
to  prescribe  future  policy.  An  augmentation 
beyond  all  former  precedent  of  exports  was  at- 
tended  with  financial  embarrassment  and  gen- 
eral distress,  which  compelled  the  most  rigid 
economy  I  Inconsistent  as  these  things  may 
appear,  they  are  not  so  in  reality,  and  subs«> 
quent  experience  has  proved  that  they  are  ofU 
en  cause  and  effect  Pecuniary  embarrassment^ 
arising  from  a  general  fall  of  prices,  often  leads 
for  a  time  to  an  increase  of  production  in  the 
hope  of  compensating  by  quantity  what  has 
become  awanting  in  price;  and  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  produce  ipari.Drb. 
arises  from  the  very  difficulties  of  xxU.  2, 3; 
those  eniraeed  in  the  work  of  pro-  Ann.  Reg. 
auction.''^  ^       »««•»•«■ 

The  debate  which  ensued  on  the  Address 
was  still  more  characteristic  of  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  lam-  interesiincde- 
entable  consequences  of  the  con-  bate  on  the 
traction  of  the  currency,  and  con-  public  distress 
sequent  prostration  of  industry,  UJ^Ti^?"*' 
which  was  destined,  ere  lon^,  to 
produce  such  great  and  lasting  effects  on  its 
future  dcBtiniea  No  one  attempted  to  deny 
the  existence  of  great  and  severe  distress ;  ibe 
only  question  was,  whether  it  was  pMirtial  or  uni- 
versal. Earl  Stanhope,  who  moved  the  amend- 
ment in  the  House  or  Lords,  maintained  the  lat- 
ter. "The  speech  from  the  throne,"  said  he, 
"spoke  of  distress  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ;  but  what  part  of  the  country  was  it  in 
which  Ministers  had  not  found  distress  prevail- 
ing, and  that,  too,  general,  not  partial!  The 
kingdom  is  in  a  state  of  universal  distress — one 
likely  to  be  unequaled  in  its  duration,  as  it  is 
intolerable  in  its  pressure,  unless  Parliament 
thinks  fit  to  inquire  for  a  remedy.  It  is  not 
confined  to  agriculture,  it  has  extended  to  man- 
ufactures, to  trade,  and  to  commerce.  All  these 
great  interests  had  never  before,  at  one  time^ 
been  at  so  low  an  ebb,  nor  in  a  condition  which 
demanded  more  loudly  the  prompt  and  ener- 
getic interference  of  Parliament.  The  speech 
ascribed  the  distress  which  was  so  universal  to 
a  bad  harvest;  but  did  a  bad  harvest  make 
corn  cheap  ?  and  yet  it  is  the  excessive  reduc- 
tion of  prices  which  is  now  felt  as  so  great  an 
evil,  especially  by  the  agricultural  classes.  The 
evil  is  60  notorious  that  nobody  but  the  King's 
ministers  doubts  its  existence;  and  how  can 
even  they  feasibly  pretend  to  deny  its  exist- 
ence? And  how  could  even  they  pretend  to 
deny  it,  if  they  cast  their  eyes  around,  and 
saw  the  counties  spontaneously  pouring  on 
them  every  kind  of  solicitation  for  relief  while 
m  towns  Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  has  attest- 
ed that  stocks  of  every  kind  have  sunk  in  val- 
ue 40  per  cent  ? 

"Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  to  what  this  uni- 
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Tersal  distrem  is  owing;  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  erroneous  basis  on  which  our  cur- 
Concluded.  I'cncy  hafl  l>een  placed  since  1819. 
Prices  have  not  fallen  in  agricultu- 
ral produce  only;  the  depression  has  been  eon- 
iintunti  and  univertal  ever  since  the  Bank  Re- 
striction Act  pasted^  and  especially  since  the  sup- 
pression of  small  notes  took  effect  in  the  beginnifig 
of  last  year.  We  are  sravely  told  that  the  de- 
pression of  butter  ana  cheese  is  owing  to  the 
wetness  of  the  last  season  and  the  superabund- 
ance of  erass.  Did  any  body  ever  hear  of  an 
unfavorable  season  lowering  the  price  at  once 
of  wheat  and  cattle,  of  oats  and  wool?  Yet  all 
these  things  have  sunk  in  value  together;  and 
in  manufactures  and  traders'  stocks.the  fall  has 
been  so  great,  tliat  in  the  last  ten  years  it  has 
amounted  to  68  per  cent  Such  a  universal  and 
continued  depression  can  be  ascribed  only  to 
some  cause  pressing  alike  upon  a//  branches  of 
industry,  and  that  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the 
enormous  contraction  of  the  currency  which 
has  taken  place.  When  we  recollect  that  the 
Bank  of  England  notes  in  circulation  have  been 
reduced  from  £30,000,000  to  £20,000,000,  and 
1  p^  ly^^  the  country  bankers*  in  a  still  greater 
sxii.  13, 14;  proportion,  it  is  easy  to  see  whence 
^jl"  J<^|-  the  evil  has  arisen,  and  where  a  rem- 
W30,  fl,  7.     ^^  jg  ^^  ^^  found."» 

"Bad  seasons,"  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
23;  in  reply,  "  are  not  set  down  as  the 

Duke  of  Wei-  only  cause  of  distress ;  but  as  there 
liiigion's  re-  lias  been  undoubtedly  one  bad  har- 
P'*'"  vest,  and  another  got  in  at  an  un- 

usual expense,  they  are  circumstances  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Competition  at  home 
and  abroad  is  the  cause  of  distress  among  the 
manufacturers,  and  can  Parliament  prevent 
thatf  Can  it  prohibit  the  use  of  machinery 
and  the  use  of  steam,  which,  by  throwing  la- 
borers opt  of  employment,  produce  distress? 
The  suffering  is  not  universal;  there  are  parts 
of  the  country  which  are  entirely  free  from  it 
The  exports  of  last  year  were  greater  than  any 
fonner  one,  and  there  is  not  a  canal  or  railway 
in  the  country  which  does  not  present  an  in- 
crpase  of  traffic.  I^fits  are  small ;  but  they 
must  exists  otherwise  business  would  not  be 
carried  on.  Is  there  any  distress  among  the 
retail  dealers  in  towns,  who  form  a  large  class? 
Were  those  distressed  persons  who  could  pay 
the  rents  of  the  shops,  which  were  every  where 
enlarc:ed  or  improved,  or  of  the  elegant  streets 
and  villas  whicn  were  springing  up  around  the 
metropolis  and  nil  our  great  towns  ?  Pressure 
upon  the  country  there  undoubtedly  is,  but  not 
so  great  as  to  prevent  it  from  rising,  though 
slowly.     It  is  not  falling,  it  is  improving. 

*' There  is  no  foundation  for  the  assertion  so 
confidently  made,  that  the  currency 
Concluded.  ^^  heen  contracted,  and  that  that  is 
the  cause  of  the  sufferin(^  which  ex- 
ists. So  far  from  it  the  circulation  now  is 
larger  than  it  was  when  the  bank  restriction 
e^i^ted.  The  truth  is,  it  is  not  extended  cir- 
culation, but  unlimited  circulation,  which  is 
desired;  in  other  words,  it  is  wished  to  give 
certain  individuals,  not  the  Crown,  the  power 
of  coining^  in  the  shape  of  paper,  and  of  pro- 
ducing a  fictitious  capital.  Kecollect  how  nar- 
rowly the  country  escaped  the  effects  of  this 
ruinous  system  in  1825  and  1826.     Capital  is 


always  forthcoming  when  it  is'  wanted.  Any 
scheme,  if  only  a  little  plausible,  is  sure  to  fina 
capital  for  the  purpose  ^f  carrymg  it  on.  There 
was  no  government  however  bankrupt  that 
could  not  borrow  money  hei*e ;  and  there  was 
no  man  in  the  country,  who  had  1  p^  p^^^ 
any  thing  like  security  to  offer,  but  xxii.  24,42  • 
conld  get  money  whenever  he  wantr  Ann.  Reg. 

edit">»  1830.9,10. 

The  division  which  took  place  on  this  debate 
in  the  Commons  was  very  significant^  ^ 
and  ominous  of  future  and  impending  Narrow  di- 
change  both  in  the  Government  and  vision,  and 
the  constitution.  The  miyority  for  declared 
Ministers  was  only  53 ;  the  numbers  paJuameiS. 
bein^  168  to  105.  But  close  as  this 
division  was,  it  became  doubly  ominous  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  leading  members  of 
the  House  now  arranged  themselves.  The  ultra- 
Torie&— Sir  Edward  KnatchbuU,  Mr.  Bankes, 
General  Gascoigne,  Mr.  Sadler — were  to  be 
found  in  the  minority,  alongside  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr. 
Hume,  and  Lord  Althorpe,  the  chiefs  of  the 
W^higs  and  Radicals;  and  Lord  Palroerston.  Mr. 
Charles  Grant,  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  Mr.  Uua- 
kisson,  and  Sir  George  Wan*ender,  the  remnants 
of  the  Canning  party.  No  such  strange  and  dis» 
jointed  amalgamation  of  parties  had  been  wit- 
nessed since  the  famous  coalition  in  1784,  which 
preceded  the  fall  of  the  Whigs  and  long  ascend- 
ency of  the  Tories.  It  was  evident  that  the  old 
Tory  party,  so  long  firm  and  united,  had  been 
completely  broken  up  by  the  heart-burnings 
and  irritation  consequent  on  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, and  that  the  general  distress  had  given 
the  yarious  classes  of  malcontents  a  common 
ground  on  which  they  could  unite,  without 
abandoning  or  compromising  any  of  their  pe- 
culiar and  declared  principles.  The  habit  of 
supporting  Government  and  ministerial  influ- 
ence might  ^ive  the  Cabinet  a  minority  over 
such  a  coalition  for  a  time,  but  it  could  be  for 
a  time  only ;  and  on  the  first  serious  «  p„i  d^^, 
reverse  or  occurrence  of  any  external  xiii.  121 ; 
cause  of  excitement,  it  would  infalli-  ^nn.  Reg. 
bly  be  shipwrecked.*  '®^°'  Y'/^' 

In  truth,  the  Duke  of  Wellingjton's  position 
as  prime-minister,  so  far  from  being        _ 
an  enviable  one,  was  among  the  most  critical  and 
critical  and  painful  that  could  be  im-  painfVU  po- 
agined.    He  had  climbed  to  the  pin-  fJ^JJ  Jf '^* 
naele  of  power,  but  he  had  there  WclSngton. 
found  its  loneliness,  and  experienced 
its  ingratitude.     Like  Mr.  Burke,  after  his  se- 
cession from  the  Whisks  in  1798,  he  might  have 
said,  "There  is  a  severance  which  can  not  be 
healed;  I  have  lost  my  old  friends,  and  am  too 
old  to  make  new  ones.'*     Ue  had  no  party  in 


*  The  Dttke'B  statement  on  this  point  was  as  follows: 
Highest  durmg  the  War.— England. 

Bank  of  England  Notes £30,000,000 

Country  Baulis 23,000,000 

Gold 4,000.000 

SUver 7,000.000 

Total £54,000,000 

Circulation  in  1830. 

Bank  of  England  Notes £19.000,000 

Country  Bank-notes   0,200,000 

Gold 98,000,000 

SUver 8.000.000 

Total £<»,100,000 

—Pari.  Dtb.,  vol.  zxil.  p.  39. 
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tiie  Hoase  of  Commonfl,  no  real  eollea|^es  in 
the  Cabinet  He  was  a  eominander-in-«hief 
there,  BUTToanded  by  bia  generals  of  dirision. 
but  not  a  premier  aided  by  tbe  coansels  of  his 
followers  He  felt  the  solitade  of  his  situation, 
and  was  aware  of  the  necessity  of  conciliating 
some  of  the  Whig  magnates  Accordingly,  on 
the  death  of  the  Chief  Baron  of  Scotland,  he 
appointed  Mr.  Abercromby,  an  English  lawyer 
and  commissioner  for  the  Doke  of  Devonshire, 
to  that  office,  instead  of  the  Lord-Advocate  of 
Scotland,  Sir  W.  Rae,  whose  position  entitled 
him  to  expect,  and  whose  long  and  able  serv- 
ices in  that  sitnation  gave  him  a  riefat  to  claim 
it  Encouraged  by  this  step,  which  neemed  to 
indicate  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  premier 
to  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  form 
a  coalition  cabinet,  the  Whigs  in  the  early  part 
of  the  session  abstained  from  any  direct  attacks 
upon  Ministers,  and  even  on  some  occasions 
gave  them  their  support  They  were  loud  in 
praise  of  both  the  Duke  and  Mr.  Peel  for  their 
conduct  on  the  Catholic  question,  describing  it 
as  **  a  more  glorious  triumph  than  any  which 
had  .been  won  on  the  fields  of  Spain."  But 
their  expectations  were  not  realized ;  the  Cab- 
inet doors  were  not  opened ;  and  their  leaders, 
«  Roeb  k  *™*'*'"g  under  the  bitterness  of  dis- 
llistory  of'  appointed  hopes,  gave  vent  to  their 
the  Whigs,  feelings  in  the  most  acrimonious  ex- 
L  137, 139;  pressions,  and  prepared  for  a  course 
i  541  Ms'  ^^  ^^^  °^^^^  uncompromising  hostil- 
'  *  '  ity.»* 
The  Duke  of  Wellington's  speech  on  the  dis- 
27.  tresses  of  Uie  country  met  the  ques- 

Eeflectionaoii  tion  boldly  and  openly,  in  his  usual 
•*«D'>'je'»«»-  straightforward  way ;  but  nothing 
P**"*"**"-  can  be  more  evident  than  that  it 
involved  the  most  obvions  fallacies.  He  said 
that  the  currency,  including  gold  and  silver, 
was  as  large  as  it  had  been  at  the  highest  pe- 
riod during  the  war — forgetting  that,  since  its 
termination,  the  nation  had  advanced  a  fourth 
in  numbers,  and  a  half  in  industry  and  com- 
merce, and  that,  to  render  the  currency  com- 
mensurate to  its  necessities,  it  should  not  have 

«  "  When  I  And," said  Sir  F.  Bardect.  ''the  prlme-min- 
ister  of  England  so  ahamefiilly  inaensiUe  to  soflering  and 
dlstreaa,  which  are  painftilly  apparent  throughout  the 
land ;  when,  instead  of  meeting  each  an  oyerwhdming 
pressure  of  neeesaity  with  wme  measare  (^  relief,  or  aome 
attempt  at  relief,  he  aeeka  to  stifle  every  important  in- 
qoiry ;  when  he  calls  that  a  partial  and  temporary  evil, 
which  is  both  long-lived  and  universal,  I  can  not  iooli  on 
Boch  a  moumlVil  criaia,  in  which  public  misfortune  is  in- 
sulted by  ministerial  apathy,  without  hailing  any  proapect 
of  change  in  the  ayetem  which  has  produced  it.  What 
shall  we  say  to  the  ignorance  which  can  attribute  our  dis- 
treaaea  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  the  applica- 
tion of  steam,  that  noble  improvement  in  the  inventions 
of  man,  to  which  men  of  acienee  and  intelligence  mainly 
ascribe  our  proaperity  1  1  feel  a  high  and  unfeigned  re- 
spect (br  that  illuairioua  peraon'a  abilitiea  in  the  fleld :  but 
I  can  not  help  thinking  that  he  did  himaelf  no  leas  than 
jnatice  when  he  aaid,  a  few  montha  before  he  accepted 
office,  thst  he  ahould  he  a  fit  inmate  for  an  asylum  of  a 
peculiar  nainre.  If  he  ever  were  induced  to  take  euch  a 
burden  on  hia  shoulders.  In  (hct,  both  myaelf  and  very 
many  honorable  members  sbom  me,  have  long  treated  this 
illustrioua  individual  with  much  tendemeaa,  because  we 
Mt  he  has  conferred  the  greatest  benefite  upon  hia  coun- 
try. He  la  the  only  man  who  could  have  accomplished 
what  be  has  done,  and  be  his  praise  in  proportion.  But 
let  it  at  the  same  time  be  remembered  that,  if  hia  aervice 
was  great,  hia  recompense  has  been  commenaurate.  We 
have  repaid  him  abundantly  in  retuma  of  confidence  and 
approbation.  Tbe  time,  however,  ia  come  when  it  will 
be  neceaaary  to  do  much  mora.'*— l/irrvr  of  Parlutment, 
vol.  i.,  p.  ST.  ' 


remained  the  same,  hut  advanced  in  a  similar 
proportion.*  Probably  the  Duke  would  have 
given  a  sharp  answer  to  his  Commiseary-Gen- 
eral,  in  1813,  if  be  had  proposed  the  same 
amount  of  rations  for  his  army,  then  75,(X'0 
strong,  which  had  sufficed  for  it  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  when  it  was  45,000  only.  He  foreot 
that^  though  the  currencr,  upon  the  whole, 
might  be  the  same  as  durin^^  the  war,  ret  the 
proportion  of  it  which  consisted  in  paper  had 
sunk  from  £53,000,000  to  £28,000,000 ;  and  that 
it  is  a  very  different  thing,  as  every  person  en- 
praged  in  industry  knows,  to  obtain  advances 
from  bankers  when  made  in  their  own  notes, 
which  may  be  with  safety  four  times  their  solid 
capital,  and  when  made  in  sovereigns  or  Bank 
of  Eneland  notes,  when  they  can  only  be  meas- 
ured hy  that  solid  capital  itself  lie  referred 
to  the  striking  increase  of  houses  and  evident 
marks  of  riches  in  great  cities,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly true,  seemingly  not  aware  that  that 
was  a  proof  of  the  existence  and  universality 
of  the  very  evil  complained  of,  which  was  that, 
from  the  change  in  the  value  of  money,  the 
realized  wealth  in  the  towns  had  increased  50 
per  cent,  and  the  remuneration  of  indtistry  in 
the  country  decreased  in  a  similar  proportion; 
and  that  it  only  confirmed  the  common  ada^e, 
that  the  rich  were  every  day  becoming  rieher, 
and  the  poor  poorer.  Above  all,  he  took  it  for 
granted,  in  the  statement  which  he  made  as  to 
the  amount  of  gold  currency  in  circulation 
(£28,O0O.00OX  that  the  whole  gold  which  had 
been  coined  since  1819  was  still  at  home,  for- 
getting how  large  a  proportion  of  it  had  been 
withdrawn  in  the  immense  loans  to  foreign 
countries  contracted  since  that  period,  and  re- 
mitted to  South  America  for  mining  specula- 
tions undertaken  by  English  capitalists  in  that 
quarter,  and  overlooking  the  certainty  of  the 
continuance  and  increase  of  the  drain  upon  the 
metallic  resources  of  this  country,  owing  to  the 
supply  of  the  precious  metals  for  the  general 
use  of  the  ^lobe  having,  from  the  effects  of  the 
revolution  in  South  America,  sunk  to  a  fourth 
of  its  former  amount 

Aware  of  the  universal  cry  for  relief  from 
distress  which  pervaded  the  country,  jg, 
the  Opposition,  when  they  felt  them-  Sir  James 
selves  at  liberty  to  resume  active  op-  Graham^ 
erations  upon  the  disappointment  of  ^^^^c^Jq 
their  hopes  of  being  admitted  into  ofthesaia- 
the  Cabinet,  bent  all  their  enei^es  r'**J[P°'*' 
to  force  the  most  extensive  reductions  oOcen. 
of  expenditure  upon  the  Government.  They 
did  not  venture  in  a  bod^y  openly  to  face  the 
question  of  the  contraction  of  the  currency, 
fearful  of  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  capital- 
ists by  whom  that  great  change  had  been  intro- 
duced, and  whose  fortunes  had  been  so  largely 
augmented  by  it^  or  perhaps  ignorant  of  iu 
vital  importance  on  the  matter  of  general  dis- 
tress which  occupied  universal  attention ;  but 
all  sections  of  the  Opposition  united  on  the 
common  ground  of  deiuaoding  a  reduction  of 
the  national  expenditure,  which  was,  in  truth, 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  great  reduction 
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made  in  the  nation's  resonroes.  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham, on  the  rith  February,  moved  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  salaries  of  all  persons  holding  offices 
under  Qovemment,  in  proportion  to  the  en- 
hanced value  of  money  produced  by  the  Bank 
Restriction  Act.  *'The  operation  of  that  act,'* 
he  said,  "  had  been  two-fold :  it  added  to  the 
weight  of  all  &xed  payments,  while  it  lowered 
wages  and  the  price  of  provisions.  Hence  the 
miserable  state  to  which  the  people  of  this 
country  were  now  reduced,  and  the  necessity 
of  rigid,  unsparing  economy — ^inviolable,  inflex- 
ible justice ;  and  in  that  system  of  economy, 
one  great  source  of  retrenchment  must  be  the 
reduction  of  the  salaries  of  those  who  had  their 
hands  in  the  public  purse.  Justice  requires, 
necessity  demands  it  High  prices,  and  nothing 
else,  produced  by  a  depreciated  currency,  had 
brought  them  high  salaries;  low  prices,  by  cur- 
ing that  depreciation,  must  bring  them  low  sal- 
aries." So  strong  was  the  feeling  of  the  House 
on  this  question  that  the  Ministers  did  not  ven- 
ture to  oppose  it  openly,  but  evaded  it  by  an 
amendment,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to, 
for  a  petition  to  his  Majesty  to  cause  **  an  in- 
I  p  rt  n«h  ^'"^y  ^  ^®  made  into  all  the  depart- 
xxSyiS^  ments  of  the  civil  government,  with 
446 ;  Minor  a  view  of  reducing  the  number  of 
of  Pariia-  persons  employed  in  th  e  various  serv- 
™^°'*  ^*  ices^  and  the  amount  of  the  salaries 
paid."^* 
Following  in  the  same  path  thus  successfully 
^.  entered  upon,  Mr.  Hume,  a  few  days 
Mr.  Home's  after,  proi)08ed  a  great  and  sweep- 
motion  for  a  ing  rcauction  of  the  army  and  navy, 
wducnon  of  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^j^j^  ^^  proposed  to 

and  navy      be  reduced  by  20,000  men,  and  the 

fS"  is  ^**^  ^y  *  ®^™  **^  £1,500.000,  and 
Feb.  15.  other  savings,  by  which  he  estimated 
that  a  diminution  in  expenditure  to  the  extent 
of  no  less  than  £8,000,000  miffht  be  effected. 
This  great  reduction  was  based  upon  the  esti- 
mates of  1792,  and  on  the  alleged  pacification 
of  Ireland,  now  that  the  Catholics  had  obtained 
emancipation,  forgetting  that  the  empire  had 


*  On  this  occasion  Sir  James  Graham  made  the  (bllow- 
ing  remarka,  which,  however  true  at  the  time,  were  per- 
haps more  to  be  admired  for  their  oratorical  power  than 
their  atatesmanlike  wisdom :  "  Sir,  I  have  heard  some- 
thing of  the  iQxury  of  the  present  times.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  example  was  drawn  fVom  the  gorgeous  pal- 
aces of  kings,  or  the  rival  palaces  of  ministers,  splendidly 
provided  for  them  by  the  public,  or  fh>m  the  banquets  of 
some  Eaat  India  Director,  gorged  with  the  monopoly  of 
the  China  trade,  or  from  some  Jew  contractor,  who  sup- 
plies hostile  armies  with  gold  drawn  from  the  coffeni  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  lends  money  to  France  ariaing 
out  of  profits  or  loans  contracted  here  In  depreciated  paper, 
but  which  must  be  paid  in  gold  ;  but  1  must  take  leave  to 
remark  thut  we  ought  not  to  draw  our  notions  of  the  state 
of  the  country  from  scenes  such  as  these. 

*  V«  frwnds  to  trath,  y«  statfltiMa  who  warrf 
The  neh  mao^  joys  incrvaae,  the  poor  dwNy. 
n*M  yoon  to  indfre  how  wide  the  limiU  sUuid 
BetweeD  •  •plendtd  and  •  happy  land.' 

**  Where,  1  ask,  are  all  the  boasted  advantages  of  this 
once  happy  country .'  where  are  all  the  blessings  which 
once  distinguished  her  ^  where  are  all  the  comforts  which 
her  children  enjoyed  for  ages  f  Alas !  with  deep  regret  I 
witness  that  all,  all  are  gone.  Pinching  hunger  and 
gloomy  despair  now  usurp  their  station.  The  weavers 
throughout  the  country  are  only  earning  it.  Sif.  a  week, 
and  their  food  is  oat -meal,  water,  and  potatoes.  They 
work  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and  yet  they  can 
only  earn  this  sraniy  pittance  to  support  their  wives  and 
fkmilies  It  IS  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  by  dint  of  labor 
ttie  power'ioums  (which  were  supposed  to  have  caused 
tbtfir  distress)  are  abnolutoly  underwrought  by  these  almost 
atorvuif  people. "—J/irror  ^i'ar/iamfnx,  vol.  i.,  p.  171. 


nearly  doubled  in  numbers,  and  more  than 
doubled  in  colonial  dependencies  and  necessity 
for  defense  since  that  period,  and  that  so  far 
from  Ireland  having  been  pacified  by  the  Re- 
lief Bill,  it  was  now  in  a  more  disturbed  state^ 
and  more  required  the  presenee  of  a  large  mili- 
tary force,  than  over.  In  this  instance,  accord- 
ingly,  the  Opposition  were  unsuccessful.  The 
Chancellor  of^the  Exchequer  announced  that 
the  forthcoming  estimates  had  been  prepared 
with  the  greatest  attention  to  economy,  and 
would  be  found  to  make  as  great  reductions  as 
were  consistent  with  the  public  safety.  Tite 
Whig  leaders  stood  aloof,  fearful  of  tyinc  up 
their  own  hands  when  they  succeeded  to  omci^ 
as  there  was  every  prospect  of  their  soon  do- 
ing; and  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  Canning 
party  objected  to  any  considerable  reduction 
m  the  forces  in  the  colonics,  with  the  necessi- 
ties of  which  they  were  well  acquainted.  The 
Radical  party,  therefore,  were  on  this  ,  j^^  j^^ 
occasion  reduced  to  their  real  strength,  jgso,'  4^ 
and  the  motion  was  lost  by  a  major-  4S ,  ParL 
ity  of  110;  the  numbers  being  167  to  2?  .SJ*- 
57.* 

Still  the  Opposition  were  not  discourajged ; 
the  clamor  for  a  reduction  of  expend-  jo. 
iture  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  Mr.  Thom- 
in  the  income  of  all  the  working  Jf*°**Jj?^ 
classes  in  the  nation  was  so  violent,  jSHiS^ct 
that,  prudent  or  imprudent,  willing  the  systeni 
or  unwilling,  they  were  obliged  to  Sf*"*!"*- 
yield  obedience  to  it  On  25th  March,  «■«*»• 
Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  brought  forward  a  mo- 
tion for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  for  a 
general  revision  of  the  system  of  taxation,  rest- 
ing the  demand  on  the  great  reduction  which 
might  be  eflfected  in  the  cost  of  collecting  tha 
revenue  by  a  change  of  system,  and  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  having  recourse  to  it  imme- 
diately, from  the  general  distress  which  pre- 
vailed, and  the  consequent  reduction  in  Uie 
national  income  which  was  going  forward.  Mr. 
Peel  resisted  the  motion,  not  on  general  grounds^ 
as  to  which  he  was  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  mover,  but  on  the  special  plea  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  charged  with  so  mo- 
mentous a  duty  as  that  of  reporting  on  the 
whole  system  of  taxation,  was  a  virtual  dele- 
gation of  the  most  important  duties  ai»ari.D«^ 
of  Government  and  the  House  to  a  xxiii.  Ii7, 
fraction  of  its  members.  These  views  l4e ;  Ann. 
prevailed,  and  the  motion  was  lost  ^^^^^ 
oy  a  majority  of  167  to  78.*  *     * 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  coalition 
against  Ministers  had  lost  nothing  of  ,. 
its  power,  and  that  nothing  was  awant-  Ministera 
ing  to  render  it  victorious  but  an  op-  beat  on  a 
portunity  on  which  the  various  par-  ""'no' 
ties  which  composed  it  might  unite  Sut:h% 
without  compromising  their  prospects 
when  they  succeeded  to  power.  Such  an  op- 
portunity soon  occurred.  On  the  very  next 
day,  in  a  committee  of  supply  on  the  navy  esti- 
mates, Ministers  were  thrown  into  a  minority 
on  a  purely  partyquestion,  regarding  Mr.  B. 
Dundas  and  Mr.  W.  LxBathurst,  two  junior 
commissioners  of  liie  navy,  whose  united  salary 
was  only  £900  a  year,  who  were  struck  off  by  a 
majority  of  189  to  121.  Encquraged  by  tnis 
success,  Sir  James  Graham  moved  a  few  days 
alter  that  the  salary  of  the  Treasurer  of  toe 
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Kavy  Bbonld  be  abolished,  and  tbe  daties  of 
the  office  transferred  to  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  with  which  it  had  at  one  time 
been  nnited.  This  motion,  however,  was  re- 
jected by  188  to  90,  and  the  same  fate  attended 
several  other  motions  for  the  reduction  of  par- 
ticular offices  made  by  the  same  indefatigable 
member.  These  repeated  divisions  on  particu- 
lar offices  were  indicative  of  the  state  of  feel- 
ins  of  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party,  who,  cha- 
gnned  at  not  being  admitted  to  a  participation 
of  office  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  took  this 
mode  of  at  once  showing  their  mspleasure  and 
I  j^„„  jj^  swelling  the  cry  for  economical  re- 
1830, 49,  S\  duction,  by  evincing  the  reluctance 
Koebnck,!.  ^f  Ministers  to  yield  obedience  to 
132,  iw-       it^i 

These  were  mere  party  moves^  intended  to 
j2  displace  a  ministry  without  embar- 

MotionofMr.  rassinff  their  successors^  and  con- 
Atiwood  on  vert  uie  suffering  of  the  moment 
the  currency.  ^^^  ^^  means  of  political  advance- 
ment. But  there  were  not  awanting  those  who 
took  a  nobler  as  well  as  a  juster  view  of  the 
general  distress,  and  boldly  pointed  out  its 
cause  in  the  policy  regarding  monetary  matters 
— so  profitable  to  realized  capital,  so  ruinous 
to  laborious  industry — ^which  had  for  ten  years 
been  pursued  by  the  Government  The  subject 
was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  two  men  in  the  kingdom  most  competent 
to  master  it^  Mr.  Attwood  and  Mr.  Baring,  who 
moved  that  a  gold  and  silver  standard  should  be 
substituted  for  the  ^Id  one,  and  that  the  act 
for  prohibiting  the  issue  of  bank-notes  below 
£5  in  England  and  Ireland  should  be  repealed. 
Nothing  could  be  more  convincing  than  the 
arguments  and  facts  bv  which  these  vet^  emi- 
'  nent  men  supported  the  motion,  or  more  so- 
phistical than  those  by  which  it  was  resisted ; 
out  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  House  was  resolved 
not  to  be  convinced :  the  interests  of  realized 
wealth  had  become  so  powerful  in  the  Legisla- 
ture that  those  of  industry  were  overpowered ; 
and  the  debate — the  last  which  took  place  on 
the  subject  before  the  irrevocable  change  the 
existing  system  had  brought  about  was  intro- 
duced— ^remains  a  memorable  and  instructive 
monument  for  all  future  times  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  plainest  truths  can  be  disregard- 
ed when  they  run  adverse  to  the  interests  of  a 
powerful  section  of  society,  and  a  course  of 
policy  can  be  persisted  in  fraught  with  con- 
sequences which  those  who  origin- 

Islo."?!  tI'.  **^^  '*  *™  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^®' 
'     "  gret** 


*  On  tbe  one  hand,  it  was  maintained  by  Mr.  Attwood 
and  Mr.  Baring :  "  It  waa  in  tbe  power  of  tbe  Legialaltire 
to  inflict  upon  the  country  such  a  metallic  currency,  and 
in  such  circurosianees  as  they  chose,  but  it  was  not  in 
(heir  power  to  control  the  effects  or  such  a  change.  In- 
troduced in  1819,  rendered  more  stringent  in  I8'26  and 
1829,  it  had  altered  the  nature  of  all  contracts,  and,  for 
the  great  profit  of  capitalists  and  fund-holders,  spread  ruin 
through  the  industrious  classes  in  the  country.  During 
former  periods  there  had  been,  it  is  true,  many  instances 
of  some  local  or  temporary  distress,  but  they  had  been 
passing  only,  and  the  general  corecr  of  national  prosper- 
ity had  been  upon  the  whole  uninterrupted.  But  when 
the  act  of  the  Legislature  forced  us  back  to  a  metallic  cur- 
rency, distress,  universal  in  its  extent,  and  deplorable  In 
its  effects,  followed  upon  the  change ;  and  such  distress 
liad  regularly  occurred  whenever  we  approached  even  the 
ruinous  measure  of  setting  up  an  exclusive  gold  currency. 
In  1816  the  first  etTori  was  made  to  return  to  the  gold  cur- 
rency i  but  the  difficulty  was  to  find  the  gold,  for  it  had 


But  although  Ministem  persisted  m  shutting 
their  eyes  to  &e  real  cause  of  the  distress,  which 
was  producing  such  a  ferment  throughout  the 
country,  they  were  fully  aware  of  its  existence 
and  vehemence,  and  were  determined  ta  meet 
it  in  the  only  way  which  was  possible,  while 


been  taken  to  the  Continent  during  the  war,  where  it  bad 
at  one  timo  been  purchased  for  £i  I2».  an  ounce.  In 
1819  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  by  which  tbe  Bank 
of  England  was  obliged  to  retire  its  notes  in  gold,  valued 
at  £Z  17 8.  lOliL  an  ounee.  We  could  hot,  however,  get 
back  the  gold  without  altering  and  raiaing  the  value  of 
the  paper  money  which  we  gave  in  exchange  for  it,  which 
was  done  by  a  great  and  rapid  contraeticm  of  the  cur- 
rency. The  consequence  was,  that  general  ruin  and  an- 
heard-of  suffering  were  experienced  by  the  pwoduerive  and 
manufacturing  classes  throughout  the  empire,  while  the 
capitalists  were  proportionally  enriched. 

*'  We  then,  in  some  degree,  retraced  oor  steps.  We 
expanded  the  currency,  and  postponed  the  threatened  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments,  and  the  prosperity  of  1618 
was  tbe  consequence.  It  did  not,  however,  longicontin ue ; 
for  the  measures  adopted  in  1619  tor  changing  tbe  stand- 
ard again  brought  distress  and  ruin  on  the  country.  Why 
was  the  prosperity  of  1818  less  durable  than  that  which 
preceded  it  ?  Simply  because  the  act  of  1819  ML  upon  it 
and  dispersed  it. 

"  The  intense  raffering  of  1890, 1831,  and  16SS  at  leneth 
forced  a  measure  of  relief  ifpon  the  Uovemttent,  which 
was  effected  by  the  iirolongatitm,  in  the  last  of  these 
years,  for  ten  years  longer,  of  the  right  to  issue  notes  be- 
low £5,  then  on  the  point  of  expiring  in  terms  of  tbe  art 
of  1819.  What  was  the  oonsequence?  Prosperity  again 
returned,  like  the  sun  emerging  fl-om  behind  the  etoods, 
and  shedding  the  light  of  his  radiance  and  the  wannih  of 
his  beams  on  a  grateftil  earth.  The  prosperity  of  1823, 
1824,  and  1825  was  without  precedent  in  this  country ; 
but  it  was  as  short-lived  as  it  was  brilliant.  Why  waa 
this  ?  Simply  because  the  act  irf"  1 819  was  long-lived,  and 
curtailed  its  existence.  That  the  act  of  1819  had  produced 
these  effects,  must  become  evident  to  any  person  who 
looks  closely  at  the  history  of  the  country  since  Hs  date. 
Four  months  before  that  act  passed,  the  Prinee-Regoil, 
in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  declared  the  trade,  comroerre, 
and  manufactures  of  the  country  to  be  in  a  most  flourish- 
ing condition ;  and  in  fact  in  the  course  of  that  year  tbe 
revenue  of  the  country  increased  £4,700,000.  Within  six 
months  after  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1819  he  was  obliged 
to  call  Parliament  unexpectedly  together,  in  oonsequenoe 
of  the  disaffection  generated  by  distress  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts.  It  waa  relieved,  but  bow?  Sokly  by 
departing  (Yom  the  principle  of  a  metallic  currency,  and 
issuing  jC4,000,000  by  the  Bank  in  the  shape  of  loans  to 
the  distressed  manufacturers.  When  the  banks,  by  the 
act  of  1822,  were  allowed  to  continue  small  notes  in  their 
issues,  prosperity  returned,  iiisomnch  that,  on  opening 
the  session  of  1825,  the  King  told  the  Parliament  the  coun- 
try had  never  been  so  prosperous.  At  the  cloee  of  that 
year  the  country  was  in  a  woeAil  state  of  distress,  occa- 
sioned bv  the  contraction  of  the  currency  by  jC3,500,000 
between  March  and  December,  in  consequence  of  the  drain 
of  gold  which  bad  set  in  fh>m  South  America,  and  the  crisis 
was  only  eurmoanted  by  the  sudden  issue  of  jC6,000,000 
additional  notes  in  the  last  of  these  months.  In  i  pari.  ha. 
a  word,  whenever  the  carrency  is  plentiAil,  we  zxxtii.  -toT, 
are  in  a  state  of  prosperity  and  contentment ;  ^*i  Ana. 
the  moment  it  is  restricted,  we  fhU  into  a  state  f,*^,J*^ 
of  misery,  and  are  on  the  verge  of  revolution."*     • 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  Mr.  Harris  and 
Mr.  Huskisson  :  "That  the  project  of  having  Aoaweraf 
a  double  standard  would  land  the  country  in  tb«  Gotwb- 
uttcr  contusion.  Tbe  plan  proposed  was  to  ""»'• 
have  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  fixed  as  it  was 
in  1798,  whereas  it  was  well  known  that  the  relative 
value  was  different  At>m  what  it  had  been  at  that  period. 
That  difference  was  now  5  per  cent.  Every  debtor,  there- 
fore, if  the  double  standard  were  adopted,  would  tiasten 
to  pay  it  in  the  silver  standard,  and  so  the  creditor  would 
lose  5  per  cent,  on  his  debt.  Would  not  the  whole  coun- 
try present  a  scene  of  conftision  and  ruin  if  the  House  of 
Commons  were  to  enact  that  every  man  who  did  not  in- 
stantly recover  payment  of  his  debt  would  lose  5  per  cent, 
upon  it  ?  saver  never  was,  in  practice,  the  standard  of 
the  country.  In  practice,  independent  of  the  law,  silver 
had  never  been  in  a  state  to  be  used  as  a  legal  tender. 
Latterly  the  law  had  enacted  that  it  should  not  be  a  legal 
standard  beyond  jC25.  By  weight,  indeed,  it  was  a  legal 
tender  to  any  amount,  but  practically  it  had  become  so 
depreciated  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  _ 

standard  by  weight."  Mr.  Aitwood's  resolu-  j^J":a  u! 
lions  were  negatived  without  a  division.^  * '  * 
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upholding  the  monetary  system,  which  was  by 
33.  the  most  rigid  aud  UDsparing  econo- 
Financial  my.  Never  before  had  the  pruning- 
"nd  rreS'  ^^^^  ^^^^  applied  with  ao  fearless  aud 
i«ductK>Qa  unsparing  a  hand  to  eYery  branch  of 
ofGovern-  the  public  expenditure;  and,  iu  truth, 
roeni.  g^  many  and  powerful  were  the  inter- 
ests bent  upon  upliolding  it»  that  nothing  but 
the  personal  weight  and  determination  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  could  have  carried  through 
the  reductions*  The  income  realized  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  had  fallen  j£560»000  short  of  what 
had  been  anticipated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  bringing  forwai'd  the  budget  of 
the  year  before ;  bnt^  nothing  deterred  by  that 
circumstance,  the  Duke  set  about  a  series  of  re- 
ductions in  every  department  of  the  public  serv- 
ice, whidi  enabled  him  not  only  to  face  it,  but 
to  present  to  the  House  a  surplus  of  no  less  than 
£3,400,000  available  to  the  reduction  of  taxa- 
tion, still  leaving  an  excess  of  income 
IMO^TS^^el.  ^^®^  expenditure  of  £2,667,000  ap- 
'  '  '  *  plicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt  ^ 
The  taxes  remitted  in  consequence  of  these 
^  great  reductions  were  very  con- 

Taxes  remit-  sidcrable^  insomuch  that  even  the 
ted  on  beer,  Whig  opposition  admitted  that  this 
leader,  and  ygj^j,  ^f  general  distress  and  dimin- 
ished national  income  was  distin- 
guislied  by  a  greater  reduction  of  taxation  than 
had  taken  place  in  any  year  since  the  peace. 
The  taxes  selected  for  remission  were  the  beer- 
dut}',  estimated  at  £8,000,000;  that  on  leather, 
£3oO,000 ;  and  that  on  cider,  £25,000 :  in  all, 
£3,400,000 — to  commence  on  the  10th  of  next 
October.  To  meet  these  great  reductions,  the 
duty  on  English  spirits  was  raised  from  7<.  to 
&t,  a  gallon,  and  on  Scotch  and  Irish  from  2s. 
10<L  to  3«.,  which  would  yield  an  increase  of 
£330,000  a  year;  and  a  more  efficient  resource 
was  provided  in  tlie  reduction  of  the  interest 
of  the  4  per  cents,  to  Z^,  which  it  was  calcu- 
lated would  afford  a  relief  to  the  extent  of 
£750,000.  Looking  to  the  probable  increase 
of  the  revenue  in  other  departments,  by  the 
a  Part  D  b  ^^^^^  ^^  *^®  reductions  proposed  in 
zxiii.  12^, '  ^^iB  year,  it  was  calculated  that  the 
137;  Ann.  probable  amount  of  the  real  surplus 
2f*fi/^^^'  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  debt 
**'  ****         would  be  £2,400,000  a  year.* 

This  budget,  as  is  always  the  case  in  the  oui- 

35         set  with  one  which  proposes  a  great 

Great  satis-    reduction  of  taxation,  was  extreme- 

fociion  at  ihe  \y  popular,  and  won  for  Ministers, 

Uscnfi^*^!-  I?''  a  V;'®f  ^^°;  «ol<ien  opinions 
vre to  relieve  from  all  classes  of  men.  Even  the 
thp  general  most  decided  of  the  Liberals  gave 
diHtreas.  ^^  Duke  credit  for  unsparing  econ- 
omy, and  confessed  "  that  this  session  bad  giv- 
en the  most  important  financial  relief  to  the 
nation  of  any  since  the  peace ;  and  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  this  by  the  Liberal  mem- 
3  Mwtineaa,  y^^  ^^  ^^n  ^^^  gracious."'     Yet 

did  the  reductions,  from  which  so 
much  was  expected,  entirely  fail  to  give  any 
sensible  relicr  Xjo  the  nation,  or  alleviate  in 
any  degree  the  general  distress  which  prevail- 
ed in  consequence  of  the  ruinous  fall  or  prices. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  face  of  the  reduction 
in  expenditure  and  taxation,  which  had  elic- 
ited such  unbounded  applause  from  the  Lib- 
eral leaders  and  preset  toe  distress  went  on  ac- 


cumulating, until  in  this  TeiT  year  it  induced 
a  change  in  the  Miuistrj,  and  in  less  tlian  two 
years  an  entire  revolution  in  the  constitution! 
a  striking  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  the  remedial 
measures  on  which  the  Opposition  at  that  pe- 
riod were  so  strongly  set  It  is  not  surprising 
it  was  so,  for  the  proposed  reductions  only  re- 
lieved the  nation  to  tne  extent  of  three  or  four 
millions;  whereas  the  monetary  laws,  by  cut- 
ting at  least  50  per  cent  from  the  remunera> 
Uon  of  all  branches  of  industry,  commercial 
and  agricultural,  had  reduced  tne  incomes  of 
the  industrious  classes  to  the  extent  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  yearly. 

These  reductions,  however,  such  as  they 
were,  revealed  the  perilous  nature 
of  the  descent  on  which  the  nation  i^,  taring's 
had  embarked,  and  the  evident  epeechontbs 
approaching  abandoxitent  of  the  sbandonmeni 
fiiNKixa  FUND,  so  long  and  justly  ^w  FoSIl*^" 
regarded  as  the  palladium  of  the 
nation,  its  sheet-anchor  alike  in  prosperous  and 
adverse  fortune.  This  melancholy  topic  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  Mr.  Baring,  who,  amidst 
the  chorus  of  Liberal  flattery  and  approbation 
at  the  proposed  reductions,  had  the  courage  to 
express  the  following  just  and  manly  senti- 
ments: "Mr.  Pitt,  at  the  time  when  De  pro- 
posed the  Sinking  Fund  in  1786,  said,  'To  jrou 
do  the  public  turn  their  eye,  justly  expecting 
that^  from  the  trust  you  hold,  you  will  make  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  in  order  to  afford  them 
the  long-wished-for  prospect  of  being  relieved 
from  an  endless  accumulation  of  taxes,  under 
the  burden  of  which  thev  are  ready  to  sink. 
Upon  the  debate  of  this  oay  do  they  place  all 
their  hopes  of  a  full  return  of  prosperity  and 
security,  which  will  give  confidence  and  vigor 
to  those  exertions  in  trade  and  commerce  upon 
which  the  flourishing  state  of  this  country  so 
much  depends.  To  ^hold  the  country  emerg- 
ing from  a  most  unfortunate  war,  which  added 
such  an  accumulation  to  sums  before  immense, 
that  it  was  the  belief  of  the  surrounding  na- 
tions, and  of  many  among  ourselves,  that  our 
powers  must  fail  us,  and  that  we  should  sink 
under  our  difficulties;  to  behold  this  nation,  in- 
stead of  despairing  at  its  alarmins  condition, 
looking  its  situation  boldly  in  the  Su^e,  and  ea- 
tablishin^,  upon  a  permanent  plan,  the  means 
of  relieving  itself  trom  all  its  incumbrances, 
must  give  such  an  idea  of  our  resources,  and 
of  our  spirit  of  exertion,  as  will  astonish  the 
nations  around  us,  and  enable  us  to  regain  that 
pre-eminence  to  which,  on  many  ac-  ,  p  .  „.  . 
counts,  we  were  so  justly  entitled**  xxv.  isS. 
These  were  the  words  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
which  were  re-echoed  by  Mr.  Fox,  who,  struck 
with  the  necessity  of  giving  increased  stability 
to  the  principle  of  security  on  which  the  pub- 
lic creditor  relied,  stifled,  on  this  occasion,  the 
eager  spirit  of  party  which  at  that  time  ani- 
mated tne  House  of  Commons,  and  so  exhibit- 
ed a  contrast,  he  regretted  to  say,  to  the  degen- 
eracy in  the  present  time,  when,  within  and 
without  that  House,  no  repugnance  is  shown 
to  a  total  departure  from  those  just  principles 
upon  which  Mr.  Pitt  mainly  relied  to  conquer 
our  impending  difficulties. 

"The  proposed  reduction  of  taxation  is 
£3,400,000.  It  is  provided  for  by  £2,667,000, 
being  the  existing  surplus  of  income  over  ex- 
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penditure  by  £380,000  a  year  from  the  increafled 
daty  OQ  spirits,  and  £110,000  from 
rmtil^  stamps.  The  whole  woald  amount 
uonuDwa.  ^  £8  Q7Q  o(X) ;  leaving  £330.000  a 
year  to  be  still  provided  for,  after  applying 
to  the  reduction  every  fariktng  of  the  ainking 
Fund.  We  hare  lived  to  see  the  time  when  a 
minister  appeared  in  the  House,  and,  after  frit- 
tering away,  on  one  pretense  or  another,  all 
the  benefits  which  were  hoped  to  be  drawn 
from  the  Sinking  Fond,  finally  proposed  to 
sweep  away  altogether  the  income  laid  by  for 
its  maintenance  I  Means  might  and  should  have 
been  found  to  support  this  fund ;  but  if  we  are 
to  adopt  the  doclnnes  expounded  in  the  mark- 
et-place— ^if  we  are  not  to  look  at  the  conse- 
quence of  being  compelled  to  go  to  war,  but^ 
on  the  contrary,  to  obey  the  recommendations, 
and  chime  in  with  the  prejudices,  and  act  ac- 
cording to  the  political  wisdom  to  be  heard  at 
Penenden  Ueath,  or  in  the  market-place  at 
Chelmsford,  then  the  credit,  the  honor,  the  in- 
terest^ and  the  power  of  this  country  must  ul- 
timately sink  with  the  weakness  which  per- 
mitted the  House  to  listen  to  such  suggestions. 
Mr.  Pitt,  when  he  established  the  Sinking  Fund, 
had  declared  'that  no  minister  would  ever  have 
the  confidence  to  come  down  to  the  House,  and 
propose  the  repeal  of  a  measure  the  tendency 
of  which  was  to  relieve  the  people  of  their  bur- 
dens ;  and  that  to  suffer  that  fund  at  any  tiine^ 
or  on  any  preterite^  to  be  diverted  from  its  prop- 
er object^  would  be  to  ruin,  defeat,  and  over- 
turn the  whole  plan.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that 
the  House  wouM  hold  itselt  solemnly  pledged 
never  to  listen  to  any  proposal  for  its 
repeal  on  any  pretense  whatever.'* 
Yet  after,  during  a  long  course  of 
years,  the  Sinking  Fund  had  been  frittered  away 
on  various  pretenses,  it  is  now  proposed  to  abol- 
ish it  entirely,  and  leave  the  debt  forever  a 
crushing  burden  upon  the  nation,  by  appropri- 
ating the  whole  surplus,  and  more  than  toe  sur- 
plus, to  the  remission  of  taxation.  Even  if  the 
modified  Sinking  Fund  of  £6,000,000  yearly, 
which  Parliament  so  solemnly  pledged 
iv.  "si.***  ^*«®^^'  '^  1819,  to  keep  up  inviolate," 
had  been  maintained,  the  Uouse  would 
now  have  had  a  surplus  of  above  £7,000,000 
to  apply  to  the  reduction  of  debt,  and  instead 
of  entertaining  aproposal  for  the  reduction  of 
interest  on  the  I^our  per  Cents,  the  whole  of 
tlie  debt  at  this  moment  might  have  been  con- 
verted into  terminable  annuities,  and  its  entire 
extinction  insured  at  no  distant  period."  These 
remarks  made  no  sort  of  impression,  and  the 
ministerial  budget,  repealing  taxes  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  extinguish  the  last  remnant  of  the 
,p  .  jj  j^  Sinking  Fund,  passed  without  a  divi- 
xxiii.  325,  ^ion,  amidst  a  chorus  of  approbation 
S27 ;  Ann.  from  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  in 
^8- '*^«  particular  the  warmest  applause  from 
^  the  Liberal  opposition.^ 

We  have  now  reached  a  turning-point  in  En- 
gg  clish  history — that  when  the  Sink- 

Reflections  on  ingFund  was  practically  abandon- 
tlie  abandon-    ed,  and  the  nation  voluntarily  took 

nent  and  irremovable  burden  on 
itselC  That  this  has  been  the  case  is  evident 
from  this  decisive  fact,  that  the  unredeemed 
debt  was  considerably  less  in  this  year  than  it 
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was  in  1854^  when  theRoBsian  war  broke  out!* 
Three-and-twenty  years  of  unbroken  ContineDi- 
al  peace  has  been  attended  with  no  other  effect 
than  adding  eight  millions  to  the  national  debt 
— ^although,  during  the  fifteen  preceding  year^ 
mutilated  as  the  Sinking  Fund  nad  been  l>y  suc- 
cessive administrations,  a  very  sensible  reduc- 
tion in  this  debt  bad  been  effected,  for  it  had 
been  diminished  by  seventy-five  millions-f  It 
is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  twenty-three 
years  of  subsequent  peace  has  brought  only  an 
increase  of  the  debt,  and  that  its  redemption  is 
now,  by  common  consent,  regarded  as  hopeless 
It  is  the  more  so,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the 
Sinking  Fund,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  amount- 
ed to  £15,000,000  annually ;  and  that^  if  it  had 
not  been  subsequently  broken  upon  by  success- 
ive administrations,  it  would  nave  i  ^ist.  of 
entirely  extinguished  the  debt  by  the  Europe,  c. 
year  1845.*  »^-*-<- 

It  is  easy  to  see  to  what  this  great  change, 
fraught  with  such  vast  and  irrcpn- 
rable  effects  upon  the  future  desti-  ^'hich  an»e 
nies  and  ultimate  fate  of  the  British  fVoni  the  re- 
empire,  has  been,  in  the  first  in-P^aiofso 
stance,  owing.    It  arose  from  the  re-  JS'tuo. 
peal  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  in- 
direct taxes,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Pitt*s  pol- 
icy, were  to  have  been  kept  as  a  sacred  resource, 
never  to  be  trenched  upon,  so  far  as  they  were 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  Sinki ng  Fund.  The 
direct  taxes,  universally  felt  as  so  oppressire, 
were  never  intended  by  him  to  be  prolonged 
beyond  the  termination  of  the  war.    To  such 
an  extent  has  this  system  of  abandoning  the  in- 
direct taxes,^  the  sole  support  of  the  Sinking 
Fund,  been  carried  by  successive  administra- 
tions, all  bidding  against  each  other  in  the  race 


*  Unredeemed  debt  in  1830 ir757,48fi,997 

Ditto  in  1852 705. 1:J^ 

Added  to  funded  debt  in  twenty-lwo  years     i, ,  ,(a»^^ 

— Porter's  ParUamentajy  TabUsy  i.  6;  and  Finance 

Tables,  1853. 

t  Unredeemed  debt  in  1815 £816.311,940 

Ditto  in  1830 767,486.987 

Paid  offin  fifteen  years— fimded  debt i;6o,724,M3 

—Porter's  Parliamentary  Table*,  i.  6. 

Unfunded  debt  in  1615 £48,725,559 

Ditto  in  1830 32,07a,4^3 

Paid  off  in  fifteen  years— nnftinded  debt. .  jEl(i,6i*,&7* 

—A  in.  Reg.,  1816,  485,  and  1830, 373.    App.  to  Cknm. 
Paid  off  in  Fifteen  Years. 

Funded  debt i:58.724.«3 

Unfunded 16,W-,bT6 

Total i:7j,atj.",:i9 

t  Indirect  Taxes   repealed   akd  laid  on,  from 
1810  TO  1830,  both  inclusive,  viz.  : 

Vean.                                                   Takra  off.  I^id  ei. 

IblO £2,863,0(30  ....  £i7i>,{-JS 

ltl7 36,495  ....  7.W1 

lbl8 9,504  ....  1,356 

1619 269,464  ....  3.102,308 

1820  4,coo  ....     n9,m 

1621 '  471,309  ....  44,842 

1622 2,139,101  ....  - 

1P23 4,185,735  ....  18,W6 

1624 1,801,333  ....  49.6C5 

1625 3,676,239  ....  4^.100 

lfe26 1,697,215  ....  16pw25 

U'27 84,038  ....  fLlM 

lfcJ8 51,998  ....  1966 

1629 126,406  ....  - 

1830 4,070,742  ....  - 


£lllAbtS,!)J9 
3.079.243 


i:3,tfT«,ai3 


Balance  of  indirect  taxes  )  ~ 

remitted  from   1815   to  >  £17,507.356 

1630 \ 

^Porter's  Progress  of  the  lYo^ton,  485-486,  3d  edition. 
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for  popularity,  that  these  repeals  amonDted, 
between  1816  and  1830,  to  £17,507,856,  clear 
indirect  taxes  remitted,  after  taking  into  view 
vrhat  had  been  imposed  during  the  same  pe- 
riod. It  was  impossible  that  so  vast  a  reduc- 
tion, coinciding  with  the  additional  remission 
of  £16,000.000  direct  property-tax  during  the 
same  period,  could  take  place  without  alto- 
gether extinguishing  the  Sinking  Fund,  which 
wa»  based  entirely  upon  those  indirect  taxes, 
and  thereby  inflicting  a  fatal  and  irrecoverable 
wound  upon  the  whole  financial  system  of  the 
nation. 

It  is  the  more  surprising  that  this  great  reduc- 
tion  or  indirect  taxes  should  have 
Wbich  was  ^*®"  carried  through  by  every  suc- 
ocra^ioncd  by  cessive  administration  which  suc- 
thc  confrac-  ccedcd  to  tlie  lielm  of  affairs,  when 
rency?^''"'  '^^  "  recollected  that  the  Govern- 
ment shared  to  the  very  full  in  the 
embarrassment  so  strongly  felt  in  tlie  country. 
There  was  no  farmer,  manufacturer,  or  weaver 
more  embarrassed  for  money,  in  proportion  to 
their  resources^  than  the  Treasury  was  during 
the  greater  part  of  this  period.  There  must 
obviously  have  been  some  great  cause  con- 
stantly in  operation  from  1815  to  1830,  which 
prompted  a  course  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
present  interests  of  Government,  and  fraught 
with  such  danger  to  the  ultimate  financial  pros- 
pects of  the  country.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see 
what  this  cause  was.  The  threatened  resump- 
tion of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  in  1816,  the 
completed  resumption  in  1819,  the  suppression 
of  stnall  notes  by  the  bill  of  1826,  did  the  whole. 
They  created  an  overbearing  necessity  which 
notliing  could  withstand.  Prices  having  been 
lowered  above  60  per  cent  by  these  measures, 
and  at  least  £150,000.000  annually  cut  off— 
save  in  1818,  1824,  and  1825,  when  the  cur- 
rency was  expanded — from  the  remuneration 
of  industry  throughout  the  country,  while  debts 
and  money  obligations  remained  the  same,  it 
was  impossible  to  maintain  the  former  indirect 
taxes  any  more  than  the  direct  ones.  Diminu- 
tion of  burdens  became  a  state  necessity  to 
which  every  thing,  even  the  ultimate  existence 
of  the  nation,  required  to  yield.  The  taxes  re- 
mitted, indeed,  were  little  conipared  to  the  re- 
muneration of  industry  cut  off,  but  still  they 
were  something,  and  their  remission  at  least 
removed  the  bitterest  ingredient  in  the  cup  of 
miser}',  that  of  having  its  sufferings  disregarded. 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  aestruc- 
^j  tion  of  the  Sinking  Fund  was  not  to 
Which  also  be  the  only  effect  produced  by  the 
produced  the  eontraction  of  the  currency,  and  its 
form**^  ^®"  being  based  entirely  on  gold,  which 
by  no  possibility  could  be  always 
retained.  The  sufferings  of  the  industrial  class- 
es also  made  themselves  known  in  a  still  more 
audible  manner;  and  with  the  disappearance 
of  small  notes  from  the  circulation  in  England 
commenced  the  cry  for  Reform,  which  soon 
came  to  supersede  all  other  cries,  and  produced 
such  a  ferment  in  the  country  as  changed,  first 
the  administration,  and  then  the  constitution. 
The  people,  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits,  were 
so  universally  involved  in  distress  that  they 
could  bear  it  no  longer.  They  had  petitioned 
the  Legislature  for  inr|uiry  nnd  relief,  over  and 
over  again,  during  the  kat  liflecn  years,  and 


these  petitions  had  uniformly  been  rejected. 
Cities  equally  with  counties,  manufacturers 
alike  with  farmers,  shop-keepers  with  squires, 
had  earnestly  implorea  relief,  and  offered  to 
substantiate  their  distresses  by  evidence ;  but 
their  prayers  had  been  disregarded.  They  were 
told  that  they  were  altogether  mistaken,  that 
they  were  eminently  prosperous,  and  that  the 
cutting  off  of  £150,000,000  annually  from  the 
remuneration  of  productive  industry  in  the 
State  had  occasioned  no  diminution  in  its  abil- 
ity to  bear  the  existing  and  undiminished  bur- 
dens. Capital,  intrenched  in  the  close  boroughs, 
which  it  had  acquired  by  purchase,  was  more 
than  a  match  for  the  industrial  classes,  still, 
under  the  existing  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  a  minority;  and,  finding  itself  in- 
creased by  a  half  by  the  existing  system,  de- 
rided the  impotent  efforts  of  laboring  indus- 
try. Like  the  farmers-general  of  the  revenue 
in  France,  w^ho  made  colossal  fortunes  out  of 
the  labor  of  the  people  anterior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, they  said,  "Pourquoi  tant  de  bruit?  nout 
aofimnes  n  6ien.'*  Worse  even  than  that,  the 
influence  of  the  capitalists  had  become  such, 
that  they  had  succeeded  not  only  in  stifling  the 
cry  of  distress,  but  in  blinding  men  to  its  real 
cause,  and,  by  their  influence  over  the  press, 
had  withdrawn  the  public  attention  from  the 
only  change  by  which  the  general  suffering 
could  be  alleviated. 

These  causes  produced  that  general  and  blind 
cry  for  change,  which  ere  long  ac- 
quired such  force  as  to  be  irresisti-  j^^^r^tlnrAicn 
ble.  The  Whig  leaders,  who  were  of  the  Whigs 
the  proprietors  of  a  large  part  of  generally  to 
the  close  boroughs,  and  by  means  JSCrS!**"*"^ 
of  them  had  governed  the  country 
for  eighty  years  after  the  Revolution,  were  in 
no  hurry  to  forward  their  extinction;  and  al- 
though this  obliged  them,  in  order  to  keep  up 
their  credit  with  the  people,  to  join,  on  some 
occasions,  in  the  outcry  against  the  corrup- 
tions of  Parliament,  yet  m  secret  they  were  not 
less  inclined  than  their  opponents  to  uphold 
theuL  "  In  this,"  says  tlie  historian  of  their 
party,  "there  is  nothing  t6  be  wondered  at 
All  the  great  families  had  almost  enthrely  re- 
ceded from  the  ranks  of  the  reformers ;  and 
they  looked  with  jealousy  upon  all  who  based 
their  pretensions  to  popular  favor  upon  views 
of  parliamentary  reform.  In  1819,  they  made 
the  most  bitter  invectives  against  the  reform- 
ers ;  and  when  the  Whigs,  under  Mr.  ,  n^g^n^jj 
Canning,  became  themselves  part  of  Historv  of* 
the  Government,  their  wishes  for  re-  the  Whigs, 
form  appear  to  have  entirely  disap-  1-20*»206. 
peared.  ***     The  Canning  party,  both  before 


*  "  Mr.  Tierney  declared  that  he  never  rose  with  more 
of  the  spirit  of  moderation,  or  with  more  ol'  a  disposition 
to  harmony,  than  he  ftlt  at  that  moment ;  and  in  the  first 

}ilace,  he  must  thank  his  noble  firiend  (Lord  John  Russell) 
or  the  opportunity  which  he  had  afforded  the  House  or 
unanimously  and  decidedly  discountenancing  the  vnld  and 
visionary  doctrmet  of  reform  which  had  lately  agitated 
the  country."  Lord  John  Russell  said,  on  July  1,  1619, 
'*  1  agree  in  the  propriety  of  disflranchisingsuch  boroughs 
as  are  notoriously  corrupt,  and  I  will  give  my  consent  to 
any  measure  that  will  limit  the  duration  of  Parliament  to 
three  years.  I  can  not,  however,  idedce  myself  to  sup- 
port a  measure  that  goes  the  lengtii  of  proposing  an  In- 
quiry into  the  general  state  of  the  representation,  becausa 
puch  an  inquirv  is  calculated  to  throw  a  slur  upon  the  re- 
presentation  of  the  country,  and  to  flU  the  minds  of  the 
people  with  vague  and  indefinite  alarm.'*— Par/,  Deb.*  xU. 
p.  1106,  and  xi.  p.  1440. 
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and  after  the  death  of  its  leader,  was  still  more 
strongly,  and  on  principle,  opposed  to  any  gen- 
eral reform.*  But  althoogn  these  two  great 
sections  of  the  Liberal  party,  the  Whigs  and 
Canningites,  were  thus  strongly  opposed  to  the 
very  last  to  any  sweeping  plan  of  parliament- 
ary reform,  yet  the  general  and  long-continued 
distress  consequent  on  the  contraction  of  the 
currency,  from  1819  to  1880,  obliged  them  to 
alter  their  tone,  and,  in  order  to  preserve 
]  iioebaek  ^^^^^  ^^^^  "^ith  the  people,  give  in 
i.  210,219;  to  the  general  demand  for  an  en- 
Ann.  Reg.  tire  change  in  the  representative 
lb30,87,M.  8yBtem.» 
The  first  symptoms  of  this  feverish  and  nn- 
^  conquerable  anxiety  for  change  ap- 
Various' mo-  peared  in  a  variety  of  motions  on 
tions  on  par-  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform, 
i>Sbiin  made  ^'^'^g^^  forward  during  the  session 
in  Parlia-  ^^  1830  by  several  detached  mem- 
ment  during  bere,  without  any  apparent  concert 
Df^isS*****  ^^^  ®*®^  other,  but  which  showed 
in  an  unmistakable  manner  how 
earnestly  the  subject  was  forced  upon  them 
by  their  constituents^  Lord  Howick,  who,  like 
his  father,  Eari  Grey,  had,  almost  alone  of  the 
aristocratie  members  of  the  Whig  party,  been 
throughout  a  decided  and  consistent  reiormer, 
first  brought  forward  a  motion  '*  for  some  gen- 
eral and  comprehensive  measure,  the  only  means 
of  checking  the  scandalous  abuses  which  pre- 
vail," which  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  only 
'Mirror of  ^^>  ^^®  nnml>ers  being  126  to  99.' 
Parliament,  On  18th  February,  the  Marquess  of 
1830,131,  Blandford,  a  leader  of  the  High- 
^***  Church  party,  which  was  so  pro- 

foundly irritated  at  Mr.  Peel  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  for  their  conduct  on  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, made  motion  for  a  vague  and  very 
sweeping  measure  of  reform,  conceived  rather 
in  anger  than  wisdom,  which  was  negatived 
by  a  much  larger  majority — ^the  numbers  be- 
>  Ibid.,  361,  Jng  160  to  67.'  A  much  more  for- 
et  aeq.f  Feb.  midable,  because  better  conceived 
^-^  and  reasonable  onslaught  on  the  ex- 

isting state  of  things,  was  made  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  who,  on  29th  February,  brought  for- 
ward a  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  <*  to 
enable  the  towns  of  Manchester,  Leeds,  and 
Birmingham  to  return  representatives  to  Par- 
liament" 1^0 thing  more  reasonable  could  be 
conceived ;  for  this  proposal,  laying  aside  all 
projects  of  sweeping  refonn,  went  only  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy  in  the  most  moderate  way  for  a 
great  and  acknowledged  defect,  and  lessened 
the  danger  of  future  m novation  by  detaching 


♦  "  Now,  what  remains  behind?*'  said  Mr.  naskisson, 
in  1829—**  Parliamentary  reform.  I  trust  it  will  long  re- 
main behind.  1  hope  we  shall  alwayg  resist  UJirmUf  and 
strtnuously.  I  am  sure,  if  we  adopt  the  proposition  of  my 
honorable  ft-iend  the  member  for  BUtchingly  [for  giving 
the  members  Ibr  East  Retford  to  Birmingham],  the  chance 
of  our  making  a  successAil  resistance  to  parliamentary 
reform  wlU  be  incroaaed  ;  but  if  we  adopt  the  proposition 
of  the  honorable  member  for  Hertford  [for  giving  the  fran- 
chise to  the  Hundred],  we  shall  see  parliamentary  reform, 
backed  by  a  powerful  auxiliary  out  of  the  House  (1  mean 
public  opinion),  made  an  annual  and  formidable  subject  of 
discussion.''— Afirror  of  Pmrliament,  1829,  p.  1450.  "  1 
feel  no  difficulty,"  said  Lord  Howick,  in  1830,  *'  in  under- 
standing the  right  honorable  gentleman.  He  has  made  an 
admission  for  which  I  thank  him.  Individuals  who  think 
as  the  right  honorable  gentleman  does,  are  willmg  to  give 
up  some  of  the  outworks  of  corruption,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  better  able  to  defend  the  strong-bold."— ifrid.,  1830. 
p.  127.  o  f        I 


from  it  the  formidable  alliance  of  present  griev- 
ance. The  motion,  accordingly,  was  supported 
by  the  whole  strength  of  the  united  Whig  and 
Canning  parties  in  addition  to  the  Radical  re- 
formers; and  the  division  showed  only  a  ma- 
jority of  48,  the  numbers  being  188  i  Mirror  of 
to  140.^  The  strength  of  the  Reform  Parliament, 
party,  evinced  by  this  division,  in-  ^^^»  ^^ 
duced  Mr.  O'GonueU,  on  28th  May,  to  bring  in 
a  bill,  limiting  the  duration  of  Parliament  to 
three  years,  to  make  suffrage  universal,  and 

{>rotect  the  voters  by  the  ballot'  Lord  John 
lussell  upon  this  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
effect  "that  it  is  expedient  to  extend  the  ba- 
sis of  the  representation  of  the  people  in  this 
House,  by  giving  members  to  large  unrepre- 
sented towns,  and  to  coimties  of  gi*eatest  wealth 
and  population."  Mr.  O'ConneH's  ^ 
motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  PariSmeS, 
of  309,  the  numbers  being  819  to  1830,  ii. 
18;  and  Lord  John  Russell^  amend-  2054,  SOM; 
ment  by  96,  the  numbers  being  2IS  Vj^'  £^ 
toll7.»  *<«u,o^»*. 

These  different  decisions  sufficiently  proved 
the  progress  which,  in  spite  of  the 
disinclination  of  the  leaders  of  the  Rise  of  the 
Whigs  and  Canningites,  the  Refonn  political  un- 
question  was,  from  the  pressure  from  n>D"«  u>d 
without,  making  in  the  House  of  }^'i|^ 
Commons.  But  meanwhile  a  still 
more  efficient  ally  to  the  cause  was  arising, 
and  had  already  ac<|uired  considerable  strength 
in  the  country.  This  was  the  Poutical  Unions, 
which,  in  imitation  of  the  Catholic  Association, 
were  formed  in  the  principal  unrepresented 
great  towns  in  the  empire,  and  which  ere  long 
acquired  an  influence  that  came  to  overbalance 
for  the  time  that  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
They  began  in  Birmingham,  the  city  in  the 
kingdom  which  had  suffered  most  from  the 
measures  pursued  by  the  Legislature,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  immense  reduction  in  the  price 
of  hardware  goods  from  the  contraction  of  the 
currency.  Their  object  was  to  collect  funds, 
api)oint  committees,  and  oi^anize  correspond- 
ing societies,  in  order  to  raise  a  universal  cry 
for  parliamentary  reform  through  the  country; 
and  to  carry  the  question  in  spite  of  all  the 
opposition  which  could  be  made  by  the  hold- 
ers of  the  close  boroughs,  by  exaggerating  the 
difficulties  and  distresses  of  the  country,  and 
representing  refonn  in  Parliament  as  tne  one 
and  only  panacea  which  would  at  once  termin- 
ate all  its  sufferings.  By  steadily  pursuing  this 
object,  and  turning  the  whole  ill-humor  of  the 
country  ansing  out  of  the  general  distress  into 
this  one  channel,  thev  hoped  to  carry  their  point 
in  spite  of  all  the  lu^ewarmness  of  ^ 
the  Whig,  and  the  opposition  of  the  imS%i  ^ 
whole  Tory  borough  proprietors.'  ' 

Such,  however,  was  the  strength  of  the  great 
capitalists  interested  in  the  continu-  ^^ 
ance  of  the  existing  order  of  things,  mness  and 
monetary  as  well  as  political,  that  it  death  of  ^ 
is  doubtful  whether  these  hopes  would  jjj?*^^'^'* 
have  been  realized,  at  lea.st  without 
the  aid  of  open  violence,  or  for  a  long  period, 
had  it  not  been  for  two  events  which  occurred 
in  rapid  succession  at  this  period,  and  totally 
disturbed  the  balance  of  parties  and  equilibrium 
of  the  cational  mind  in  Great  Britain.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  death  of  the  King,  which 
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took  place  on  the  26th  Jun«,  and  rendered  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament  in  the  course  of  pie 
autumn  unavoidable;  the  second  the  French 
Revolution,  and  fall  of  Charles  X.  on  July  28th, 
-which  caused  the  new  elections  to  take  place 
duri ug  a  period  when  the  public  mind  was  ex- 
cited to  the  very  highest  degree  bj  the  siffht  of 
the  overturn  of  a  throne  by  urban  revolt  in  the 
neighborinff  kingdom.  The  health  of  George 
IV.,  which  bad  been  lon^  precarious,  and  much 
impaired  by  the  anxieties  and  regrets  conse- 
quent on  Catholic  emancipatiou,  failed  so  rap- 
Aorii  15  ^^^y  ^"  ^®  spring  of  this  year,  that  on 
'16th  April  a  buDetin  was  issued,  stat- 
ing that  his  Majesty  was  laboring  under  a  bil- 
ious disorder,  which  was  soon  ascei^ained  to 
be  in  reality  an  ossification  of  the  heart  So 
rapid  was  the  progress  of  this  frightful  disease, 
May  24    *^*'  within  six  weeks  afterward  it  be- 

'  '  came  necessary  to  brine  a  bill  into  Par- 
liamentt  authorizing  the  royaf  sign-manual  to 
be  adhibited  by  stamp,  llie  malady  ran  its 
2  Ann  Res  "^^^^^  course,  exhibiting  alternately 
i83o/i3i,  symptoms  of  alleviation  and  aggrava- 
133 ;  Roe-  tion,  and  at  length  terminated  fatal- 
buck,  i.244.  K.  ^Q  26th  June,  in  the  68th  year  of 
tne  Sovereign's  a^e.* 

George  IV.,  who  thus  paid  the  debt  of  na- 
46.  tnre  at  one  of  the  most  critical  pe- 
Chancteror  riods  of  English  history,  is  a  Sov- 
TwriouslV^  *  ereign  who  has  been  so  variously 
given  by  op-  represented  by  political  men  and 
positepar-  writers  of  opposite  parties,  that  it 
tiea-  is  scarcely  possible  to  recognize  the 

features  of  the  some  individual  in  the  two  sets 
of  portraits.  The  personal  friend  and  cordial 
ally  of  the  Whig  leaders  early  in  life,  he  be- 
came the  object  of  their  envenomed  and  impas- 
sioned malice,  when  in  maturer  years,  after  he 
had  succeeded  to  power,  he  failed  to  realize  the 
promises  made  to,  and  expectations  formed  by 
them,  at  a  former  period  By  the  Tories  he 
was  regarded  with  distrust  and  suspicion,  while 
he  was  the  companion  of  Fox,  Sheridan,  Tier- 
ney,  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  all  the  con- 
atdlatlon  of  Whig  talent ;  by  the  Whigs  he  be- 
came the  object  of  the  bitterest  of  all  feelings, 
disappointed  hope,  when,  after  he  became  Re- 
gent, he  called  Lord  Liverpool,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  and  Lord  Eldon  to  his  councils.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  both  parties,  at  these  different 
times,  regarded  him  with  exaggerated  feelings; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  at  this  distance  of  time, 
when  a  new  generation  has  sncceeded,  and  dif- 
ferent interests  have  arisen,  to  see  where  the 
truth  lies  between  these  conflicting  statements. 

liis  reign  as  Regent  and  as  King  will  always 
47,  be  memorable  in  EngliSi  history,  for 
Great  eTents  it  commenced  with  Uie  greatest  mil* 
of  his  reign,  jtm-y  triumphs  recorded  in  its  an- 
nals, and  it  ended  with  the  roost  important  so- 
cial and  political  changes  which  have  occurred 
since  the  Great  Rebellion.  Neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  however,  can  in  justice  be  ascribed 
to  the  Sovereign.  He  succeeded  to  the  unre- 
stricted duties  and  powers  of  royalty  in  June, 
1812,  when  Wellington  was  commencing  the 
Salamanca  campaign,  and  Napoleon  was  en- 
gaging in  that  of  Moscow ;  ana  he  reaped  the 
harvest  prepared  by  the  perseverance  and  sac- 
rifices or  others.  He  gave  a  cordial  support  to 
his  ministers  and  the  nation  in  bringing  the 


contest  to  a  triumphant  close;  bnt  there  his 
merit  in  that  respect  ended.  He  departed  from 
life  amidst  the  heait-bumings  and  irritation 
consequent  on  Catholic  emancipation,  and  on 
the  eve  of  the  great  change  which  was  to  usher 
in  reform;  but  he  had  neither  merit  nor  de- 
merit in  these  great  events.  He  opposed  the 
first  as  long  and  strongly  as  was  consistent 
with  his  duties  as  a  constitutional  monarch, 
and  beyond  all  question  he  would  have  done 
the  same  with  the  last,  had  his  life  been  pro- 
longed to  the  period  when  it  came  so  violently 
to  agitate  the  nation.  His  merits  or  demerits 
as  a  sovereign  are  irrespective,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  constitutional  monarchs,  of  the  great 
events  of  his  reign. 

He  undoubtedly  possessed  talents  of  a  very 
superior  kind.  They  were  thus  por-  49, 
traved  by  two  men  who  knew  him  His  remark- 
well,  and  whose  testimony,  inde-  "We  talents, 
pendent  of  their  honest  character,  and  eminent 
lame,  is  rendered  the  more  trustworthy  that  it 
was  drawn  after  the  monarch  was  no  more. 
"Posterity,"  said  Sir  Robert  Peel,  *  will  regard 
his  late  Majesty  as  a  sovereign  who,  during  war, 
maintained  the  honor  and  the  glory  of  England, 
and  who,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  dele- 
gated trusty  or  of  his  reign  as  sovereign,  never 
exercised,  or  wished  to  exercise,  a  prerogative 
of  the  Crown,  except  for  the  advantage  of  his 
people.  I  am  not  oversteppinff  the  bounds  of 
sober  truth  when  I  fitate  that  liis  Majesty  was 
an  enlightened  friend  of  liberty,  that  he  was  an 
admirable  judge,  and  liberal  patron  of  the  fine 
arts ;  and  I  can  from  my  own  personal  experi- 
ence assert,  that  his  heart  was  ever  open  to  any 
appeal  which  could  be  made  to  his  benevolence^ 
and  to  the  saving  of  human  life,  or  the  mitiga- 
tion of  human  suffering."  **The  manners  of 
George  lY.,"  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  "had 
received  a  polish,  his  understanding  acquii*ed  a 
degree  of  cultivation,  almost  unknown  to  any 
individual:  on  every  occasion  he  displayed  a 
degree  of  knowledge  and  of  talent  not  often  to 
be  expected  of  a  ^rson  holding  his  1  m imr  of 
high  office."'  This  is  very  high  praise,  Parilsment, 
and  as  such  it  has  excited  the  indig-  ^^t  ^^^* 
nation  of  the  Liberal  historians ;  but  ^^' 
the  concurring  testimony  of  all  who  enjoyed 
the  Sovereign  s  private  society,  or  even  met 
him  on  business,  attest  to  its  truth.  His  taste 
was  refined  in  the  highest  degree ;  his  ear  for 
music  exquisite ;  his  manners  won  for  him  the 
reputation  of  being  the  "first  gentleman  in  Eu- 
rope," and  several  of  his  private  holograph  let- 
ters display  a  felicity  of  expression  which  the 
most  experienced  professional  writer  might 
envy.* 

Unfortunately,  his  character,  like  that  of  most 
men,  was  of  a  very  mixed  descrip-        49, 
tion,  and  the  bad  qualities  were  those  His  Ikilings 
of  the  heart  rather  than  the  head.  *«*  ^>c««- 
He  was  as  well  informed,  clear-sighted,  and  in- 
telligent as  the  ministers  in  daily  converse  with 


*  "  Your  glorious  conduct  is  beyond  all  human  praiae, 
and  flur  above  any  reward.  1  know  no  language  in  the 
world  worthy  to  express  it.  I  ftel  I  have  nothing  left  to 
say  but  devoutly  to  oSfer  up  my  prayer  of  gratitude  to 
Providence  that  11  has,  in  its  omnipotent  bouniv.  blessed 
my  country  and  myaelf  with  such  a  general.  You  have 
sent  me,  among  the  trophies  or  your  unrivaled  fame,  the 
staff  of  a  French  marshal,  and  1  send  you  in  return  that 
or  £ngland.'*>-PRiNCE-REOEifT  to  Duke  of  Willi ne* 
TON,  3d  July,  1813 ;  Gurwood's  DispatckeSf  x.  532. 
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him  on  business  asserted ;  bnt  he  was  also  as 
selfish,  capricious,  and  self-willed,  as  the  women 
admitted  to  still  closer  intimacy  too  fatallv  ex- 
perienced. Love  is  the  touchstone  not  only  of 
the  warmth,  but  of  the  character  of  the  heart; 
it  does  not  alter  the  disposition,  but  only  brings 
it  out;  it  renders  the  brave  more  brave,  the 
senerous  more  generous;  but  not  less  certain- 
^  the  selfish  more  selfish,  the  egotistical  more 
egotistical  George  IV.  was  wholly  incapable 
of  standing  this  searching  test  Supposing  his 
severance  from  Queen  Caroline  to  admit  of  ex- 
cuse, from  what  was  afterward  proved  of  the 
frailties  and  indiscretions  of  that  ill-starred  prin- 
cess, his  conduct  on  other  occasions  when  he 
chose  for  himself,  and  could  not  plead  the  Mar- 
riage Act  in  extenuation,  was  cold-hearted,  per- 
fidious, and  deserving  of  the  very  highest  rep- 
robation. His  early  amours  with  "Perdita" 
probably  came  to  no  other  end  than  that  which 
an  accomplished  courtesan  expects  and  de- 
serves ;  but  the  case  was  very  different  with  a 
most  superior  and  charming  lady,  Mrs.  Fitzher- 
bert,  of  whose  person  he  obtaine<l  possession  by 
going  through  a  fictitious  and  fraudulent  mar- 
riage ceremony,  which  he  afterward  made  Mr. 
Fox  deny  in  Parliament  That  illustrious  man 
never  forgave  the  insult  thus  offered  to  his  hon- 
or; and  when  he  discovered  the  falsehood  of 
the  denial  of  which  he  had  thus  been  made  the 
unsuspecting  instrument,  he  withdrew  altogeth- 
er from  an  intimacy  followed  by  requisitions  so 
degrading.  Of  truth,  like  other  systematic  vo- 
luptuaries, he  was  in  a  great  degree  regardless, 
i^t  least  when  it  interfered  with  his  pleasures 
or  his  pas.-iions.  Self-willed  and  capricious 
throughout,  he  became,  as  he  advanced  in  life, 
faithful  only  to  one  desire,  the  common  refuge 
of  such  characters — ^he  was  mainly  governed 
bj  the  love  of  ease;  and  to  this  object  he  sac- 
rificed many  objects  which  he  even  regarded 
as  matters  of  conscience.  He  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  Catholic  emancipation,  and  had  seri- 
ous compunctious  visitings  for  having  yielded 
to  it ;  but  he  had  not  energy  sufl[icient  to  face 
the  struggle  which  T^ould  have  ensued  had 
xTwiM'sLife  ^*  thrown  himself  on  the  country, 
ofLordEldon,  ^^^  refused  the  royal  assent;  nor, 
iii.  134 ;  Roe-  in  truth,  could  such  refusal  at  that 
^k,  L  247,     period  have  served  any  good  pur- 

•  T)ose.» 

WiLUAM  IV.,  who  succeeded  on  the  death  of 
50.  the  reigning  sovereign,  was  a  prince 

WUliam  IV. :  of  a  different  character  from  his 
his  character,  predecessor.  Like  him,  he  has  been 
the  object  of  alternate  eulogium  and  vituperation 
from  the  two  great  parties  which  divided  the 
State.  It  was  his  lot  to  be  called  to  the  throne 
on  the  eve  of  the  greatest  political  revolution 
which  has  ever  occurred  in  its  history,  and  he 
has  in  conseauence  shared  the  fate  of  all  per- 
sons involved  in  similar  convulsions — that  of 
being  praised  by  each  party  as  long  as  he  fa- 
vored Its  views,  and  condemned  as  soon  as  he 
proved  himself  adverse  to  it  He  was  warmly' 
eulogized  by  Mr.  Brougham  at  the  outset  of  his 
reign,*  and  the  "  most  popular  King  since  the 


*  ••  1  hope,**  said  Mr.  Broughnni,  "  that  elsewhere  there 
to  too  much  magnanimity,  too  much  patriotism,  too  much 
manlinem,  too  much  strength  of  mma,  to  permit  the  illus* 
trioui  Sovereign  now  upon  the  throne  to  shrink  from  look 
ing  la  ttic  face  that  ultimate  termination  of  his  earthly  ex- 


days  of  Alfred**  was  the  object  of  incessant  pan- 

2^yric  from  the  Liberal  press  as  long  as  he  went 
ong  with  their  measures.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, their  eulogies  ceased,  and  at  length  tam- 
ed into  bitter  invective,  when  he  was  found  en- 
deavoring to  oppose  the  bulwark  of  the  Crown 
to  the  threatening  surges  of  democracy.  In 
truth,  however,  he  was  not  the  fit  object  either 
of  praise  or  blame  on  either  occasion.  On  both 
he  was  the  almost  passive  instrument  of  the  ef- 
forts of  others.  Tne  national  passions  were  so 
strongly  roused,  that  had  he  possessed  the  elo- 
quence of  Mirabeau,  the  capacity  of  Ctesar,  or 
the  energy  of  Napoleon,  he  would  have  failed 
in  any  attempt  either  to  direct  or  oppose  them. 

Ilis  abilities  were  respectable,  out  not  re- 
markable— ^by  no  means  equal  to 
those  of  George  IV.,  which  were,  so  j^^^  fliiings. 
far  as  natural  powers  go,  by  much 
the  first  of  his  family.  Bred  up  by  his  father 
to  the  profession  of  the  navy,  he  had  imbibed 
the  kindly  feelings  and  buoyancy  of  mind  so 
common  m  that  profession,  and  at  the  same 
time  shared  in  the  deficiency  of  general  inform- 
ation which  the  habits  of  a  nautical  life  are  so 
apt  to  produce.  Ilis  conduct  on  the  throne  at 
times  appeared  inconsistent  and  capricious,  but 
that  did  not  proceed  from  any  perfidy  or  du- 
plicity of  character,  but  from  the  limited  range 
of  his  intellectual  vision,  which  precluded  him 
from  foreseeing  in  the  outset  conseouences 
which  present^  themselves  with  fearful  clear- 
ness to  him  in  the  end.  Brave  individually,  he 
was  not  firm  politically ;  and  above  all,  he  had 
a  secret  vein  of  vanity  which  led  him  to  court 
popular  applause,  irrespective  of  the  ultimate 
consequences  of  the  course  applauded — a  weak- 
ness common  to  him  with  Necker,  Peel,  and 
several  other  men,  who  have  left  the  impress 
of  their  actions  most  indelibly  engraven  on  the 
annals  of  their  country,  but  perhaps  the  most 
dangerous  weakness  which  persons  in  exalted 
situations  can  possess. 

He  had  not  the  passion  for  meretricious  va- 
riety which  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  52. 
indulged  early  in  life,  but  he  had  His  personal 
formed  one  lasting  liaison  with  a  c*»«f»cter, 
celebrated  actress,  Mrs.  Jordan,  by  "  **"•«»- 
whom  he  had  a  numerous  family,  since  enno- 
bled by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Munster.  He  was 
in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age  when  he  as- 
cended the  throne,  and  had  been  married  for 
several  3*ears  to  the  Princess  Adelaide  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  who  became  Queen  of  England.  She 
was  a  model  of  every  feminine  virtue,  and  en- 
dowed with  no  small  amount  of  masculine  cour- 
age and  resolution.  She  had  borne  him  two 
princes^  both  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  and  there 
was  no  longer  any  hope  of  a  direct  succession 
to  the  crown — a  subject  of  regret  at  the  time, 
but  which  has  long  since  been  forgotten  in  the 
virtues  and  popularity  of  the  illustrious  Princess 
who  upon  his  demise  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

The  usual  expressions  of  condolence  on  the 
demise  of  the  late  monarch,  and  congratulation 
on  the  accession  of  the  new,  by  both  Houses 
did  not  long  suspend  the  strife  of  parties  in 


istenee  from  w>.ich  a  recent  event  may  show  bim  that 
princes  no  more  than  their  subjects  are  exempt  .**—.1/uTor 
of  Pari.,  183().  p.  S616.  These  words  were  spoken  of  a 
ttvtnf^  sovereign,  and  therefbre  more  suspicious  ihan  Mr. 
peers  eulogy  on  a  departed  one. 
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Parliament;  on  the  contrary,  it  only  became 
more  keen  and  impassioned ;  for 
PrecarioMcon-  ^^^  ^«**^  ^^  *^«  former  king  had 
dition  of  Minis-  remoTed  the  personal  antipathies 
tere  after  the  ac-  which  had  been  one  great  cause 
e»ion  of wm-  ^f  tjjg  long  exclusion  of  the  Whigs 
from  power,  and  the  known  inti- 
macies and  facility  of  character  of  the  new 
opened  to  them  a  fair  prospect  of  speedily  re- 
gaining it  The  first  proceedings  in  Parliament^ 
accordingly,  were  marked  by  a  great  tender- 
ness of  the  Liberal  leaders  toward  the  reigning 
monarch.  They  had  Ions  snffered  from  a  rup- 
ture with  the  throne,  and  they  were  resolved 
not  again  to  incur  a  similar  difficulty.  The 
Tories  were  retained  in  their  places  oy  Will- 
iam; but  it  was  well  understood  that  they 
held  them  on  sufferance  only,  and  that  as  soon 
as,  by  a  coalition  of  parties,  they  were  thrown 
» Ann.  Reg.  ^^^  *  minority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
1630, 133,  mons,  the  Sovereign  would  without 
134 ;  Roc-  reluctance  call  the  leaders  of  Oppo- 
buck,i.a56.  gition  ^  ti^g  helm.»* 

The  first  question  on  which  the  temper  of 
54  the  Liberals  to  the  new  Sovereign 

Debate  on  was  evinced  was  regarding  a  pas- 
tbe  question  gago  jn  the  Address,  in  which  the 
ey^inSe"'  Ministers  recommended,  in  answer 
event  of  to  a  message  from  the  Sovereign, 
tbe  King's  that  Parliament  should  sit  till  pro- 
death,  vision  was  made  for  caiTyine  on  the 
public  service,  and  then  be  dissolved  Earl 
Grey  in  the  Lords,  and  Lord  Althorpe  in  the 
Commons,  moved  for  a  provision  for  a  Regen- 
cy, in  the  event  of  the  demise  of  the  Sovereign 
in  the  interval  before  the  new  Parliament  as- 
sembled. The  debate  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  flic  lavish  encomiums  bestowed  by  the  Whig 
chiefs,  and  especially  Mr.  Brougham,  on  the 
new  King ;  but  the  motion,  which  was  entirely 
J  30  *^  party  move,  was  unsuccessful  in  botn 
'  Houses,  being  defeated  in  the  Lords  by 
a  majority  of  forty-four,  and  in  the  Commons 
by  one  of  forty-six.  These  numbers  indicated 
,  Mirror  of  ***  approximation  to  equality  between 
Parliament,  the  two  parties  for  long  unknown  in 
lb30,  2669,  Parliament,  and  presaged  a  change  in 
^^^'           administration  at  no  distant  period." 

Two  questions  occurring  during  this  session 
of  Parliament  powerfully  contribu- 
Proseeution  *^^  ^  influence  the  public  mind, 
of  the  Press,  and  increase  the  unpopularity  of 
and  West  Ministers,  already  prepared  by  so 
lion'*  ^"^''  many  concurring  causes.  The  first 
of  these  was  a  debate  on  certain 
prosecutions  of  the  press,  especially  the  Morn- 
ing Journal^  which  iiad  been  instituted  by  Sir 
James  Scarlett,  the  Attorney -General,  for  fibels 
against  the  Government  Instead  of  adopting 
the  wise  course  of  disregarding  such  attacks 
altogether,  and  replying  to  them  only  by  in- 
tegnty  and  wisdom  of  administration,  it  was 

*  "  The  Whigs  were  determined  not  to  have  another 
personal  quarrel  with  the  Sovereign,  and  thus  put  them- 
selves in  a  pamAil  position  when  called  to  the  presence 
of  the  Sovereign,  and  called  to  act  in  his  name.  What- 
ever might  happen,  therefore,  they  were  resolved  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  the  King,  having  experienced  the  mis- 
ehief  done  to  their  party  by  their  unhappy  strifb  with  his 
predecessor.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  Indulged  in  panegyric 
on  the  late,  Mr.  Brougham  employed  his  powers  in  eulo* 
gizing  the  new  Sovereign.  Nothing,  therelbre.  was  heard 
but  a  chorus  of  praise  of  the  dead  and  the  living."— Roe- 
BtcK,  vol.  1.  p.  256. 


deemed  necessary  to  proceed  against  them  by 
ex'officio  information — a  mode  of  proceeding  un- 
popular at  all  times,  and  especially  when  insti- 
tuted by  a  functionary  who  had  himself  been 
one  of  the  warmest  supporters  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  Government,  at  a  critical  moment, 
was  seriously  damaged  in  public  estimation  by 
this  injudicious  proceeding.  The  second  was  a 
motion  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Brougham,  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  session,  on  the  .  . 
subject  of  colonial  slavery.  Ilis  motion  "  ^ 
wflB,  that  "  this  House  do  resolve,  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  period  next  session,  to  take  into 
its  serious  consideration  the  state  of  the  slaves 
in  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  the 
mitigation  and  final  abolition  of  slavery."  The 
motion  was  resisted  by  Government,  andf  thrown 
out  by  a  majority  of  29,  the  numbers  being  66 
to  27;  but  Mr.  Brougham  made  a  powerful 
speech  on  the  occasion,  which  harrowed  up  the 
feelings  of  the  humane  throughout  the  coun- 
try, andprocured  for  him  the  representation 
of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  at  the  next 
election.  This  debate,  though  conducted  in  a 
very  thin  House,  deserves  to  be  no-  i  Mirror  of 
ticed  as  the  commencement  of  that  Parliament, 
vehement  feeling  on  the  subject  of  J830, 2881 ; 
slavery  in  the  country,  which  soon  ll^JJ^ST'" 
after,  for  good  or  for  evil,  forced  on  ii.  132 ;  An. 
the  unconditional  measure  of  Neobo  Reg.  1830, 
Emancipation.^  ^^"»  ***• 

Pai'liament  was  prorogued  by  the  King  in 
person  on  23d  July,  and  next  day  a  m. 
proclamation  for  its  dissolution  ap-  Prorogation, 
peared,  the  writs  being  returnable  ■nddissolu- 
on  14th  September.  Never  had  the  lament, 
country  been  appealed  to  under  such  and  French 
critical  circumstances,  or  a  fortuitous  Revolution, 
combination  of  events  produced  such  moment- 
ous effects  on  the  British  empire.  Tlie  very 
day  after  the  proclamation  dissolving  Parlia- 
ment appeared  in  the  London  Gazette,  the  fa> 
mous  ordinances  were  signed  by  Charles  X.,  and 
the  contest  began  in  the  streets  of  Paris  which 
terminated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  French  mon- 
archy. Incalculable  were  the  results  of  this 
fortuitous,  perhaps  providential,  coincidence. 
The  elections,  which  began  in  the  end  of  Au- 

§ust  or  beginning  of  September,  took  place 
uring  an  excitement^  in  consequence  01  that 
event,  which  never  had  been  paralleled,  since 
the  Great  Rebellion,  in  English  history.  All 
hearts  were  moved,  all  minds  fired,  all  sym- 
pathies awakened  by  it  The  national  mind, 
grave  and  sedate  on  ordinary  occasions,  was 
then  roused  to  a  pitch  almost  of  frenzy.  It  is 
in  such  characters  that  the  passions,  when  once 
thoroughly  excited,  are  ever  the  strongest  and 
most  irresistible.  Unbounded  was  the  enthu- 
siasm  excited  in  the  whole  middle  classes,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  higher,  by  that  ^reat  event 
The  English  mind  was  sympathetic  with  the 
cause  of  freedom  all  over  the  world ;  and  warm- 
ly interested  in  the  first  French  Revolution  at 
its  outset,  and  detached  from  it  only  by  the  ex- 
citement of  the  war  and  its  own  atrocities,  it 
now  lent  itself  without  reserve  to  the  great 
and  comparatively  bloodless  effort  in  favor  of 
liberty  made  in  the  neighl^oring  kingdom.  The 
heroism  displayed  by  the  citizens  during  the 
conflict,  the  clemency  and  abstinence  from  pil* 
lage  by  which  the  triumph  was  distinguished. 
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the  celerity  and  completeness  of  the  victory, 
diffused  a  universal  enchantment  All  ranks, 
though  fi-om  different  motives,  ioined  in  it  The 
ardent  and  philanthropic  beheld  with  thankful- 
ness a  great  triumph,  almost  unstained  by  hu- 
man blood,  achieved  for  the  arms  of  freedom ; 
the  middle  classes  were  elated  by  the  prospect 
of  a  citizen-king  being  placed  on  the  throne, 
and  their  armed  representatives  in  the  Nation- 
al Guard  disposing  of  the  crown;  the  press 
was  charmed  at  the  si^ht  of  the  editors  of  news- 
papers becoming  ministers  of  state;  the  Rad- 
icals were  in  transpoi*ts  at  beholding  a  dynasty 
overthrown  by  a  well-concerted  urban  revolt, 
and  a  monarch  of  the  people's  choice,  *' sur- 
rounded by  republican  institutions,"  assuming 
the  reins  of  government  Fearful  of  the  conse- 
quences, and  trembling  for  themselves,  the  ar- 
istocratic leaders  and  far-seeing  of  the  educated 
classes  kept  aloof)  and  awaited  the  course  of 
events  before  they  declared  decidedly  on  the 
subject;  but  their  numbers  were  too  few  to 
weaken  the  universal  transports;  and  the  lib- 
«  Ann.  Reg.  eral  chiefs,  to  preserve  the  lead  to 
1830, 144,  which  they  had  been  accustomed, 
buci  ^'sQl  ^^^^  com[)elled,  often  in  secret 
306:*Mar-  '  against  their  will,  to  take  the  lead 
tineau,  ii.  7,  in  the  expression  of  the  general  en- 
^2-  thusiasm.* 

This  general  excitement,  which  went  on  daily 
57^  increasing  for  some  months  after  the 
Result  ofthe  Revolution  of  1830  took  place,  ap- 
cleciions  fa-  peared  with  decisive  effect  upon  the 
thcLibcrato.  ""©suits  of  the  elections.  It  was  not 
'  the  number  of  the  victories  gained 
by  the  Liberals  so  much  as  their  character  which 
was  the  decisive  thing.  Not  one  cabinet  min- 
ister obtained  a  seat  by  any  thing  like  a  popu- 
lar election,  while  their  opponents  carried  the 
greatest  constituencies  without  a  contest,  or  by 
triumphant  majorities.  Mr.  Brougham  was  re- 
turned without  opposition  for  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire.  "  The  squires,"  said  he,  "  were 
all  against  me,  but  I  canvassed  the  towns  and 
villages,  and  soon  convinced  them  that  resist- 
ance was  hopeless."  Devonshire,  after  a  vio- 
lent contest,  was  carried  by  Lord  Ebrington,  a 
decided  Whig,  and  the  support  of  the  same 
party  brought  in  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  a  liberal 
Tory.  Middlesex  brought  in  Mr.  Ilume  by  a 
large  majority,  and  in  Cambridgeshire  the  old- 
established  influence  of  the  Rutland  family  was 
defeated  in  consequence  of  the  indignation  of 
the  freeholders  at  the  duke's  vote  in  favor  of 
the  Catholics.  These  changes  in  the*  counties 
were  nearly  all  owing  to  the  strong  opinion  of 
the  rural  population  on  that  question,  and  the 
ulcerated  feelings  with  which  they  regarded 
those  who,  as  they  thought,  had  betrayed  them. 
But  in  the  ^reat  towns  the  result  was  the  same, 
though  springing  from  a  general  sense  of  suf- 
fering in  consequence  of  the  change  of  prices 
rather  than  from  religious  feelings.  Liverpool 
returned  Mr.  Huskisson  and  General  Gascoigne, 
both  hostile,  though  on  different  grounds,  to 
the  Government  London,  Westminster,  Ayles- 
bury, and  nearly  all  the  great  towns,  returned 
Opposition  members.  Even  Mr.  Croker  lost  his 
seat  for  Dublin  University.  In  the  general  re- 
sult ofthe  election,  it  was  calculated  that  Min- 
istors  had  lost  fifty  seats,  making  a  difference 
of  !i  hundred  on  a  vote:  and  the  character  of 


the  changes  was  even  more  serious  than  their 
number;  for  of  the  eighty-two  eountv  scats  for 
England,  only  twenty-eight  were  nunisterial; 
of  thirteen  ffreat  cities  only  tliree  returned 
members  in  that  interest;  and  upon  the  whole 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  seats,  more  or 
less  open,  only  seventy  nine  were  ministerial, 
while  a  hundred  and  forty-one  were  i  An.  Ret! 
in  decided  opposition,  and  sixteen  neu-  IBSO,  146, 
tral.»  ^  W7. 

The  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  French  ReTO- 
lution  was  no  doubt  one  great  cause  ^ 
of  this  decisive  change,  especially  in  Dutrected 
the  great  towns,  where  it  was  sedu-  f^^j^ 
lously  fostered  in  public  meetings,  tirefJKwaf 
headed  by  Whies  and  Liberals  of  all  emanctpt- 
sorts.  But  mu^  was  also  owing  to  ^^  ^  pwify 
the  dee  J)  heart-burnings  produced  in  *'" 
the  agricultural  districts  by  the  resistance  of 
Government  to  every  petition  for  relief,  and  the 
entire  failure  of  Cataolic  emancipation  to  allay 
any  of  the  disturbances,  or  alleviate  any  ofthe 
sufferings  of  Ireland.  The  English  Protestant 
leaders  pointed  with  triumph  on  the  hnstiDgs 
to  the  example  of  that  distracted  country,  ta 
proving  what  might  be  expected  when  men 
deviated  from  the  faith  of  their  fathen.  So  far 
from  being  pacified,  it  was  daily  becoming  more 
disturbed ;  so  far  from  O'Connell  having  snnk 
into  a  nisi  prius  lawyer,  ho  had  become  a  more 
formidable  chief  of  agitation  than  ever.  Eman- 
cipation had  become  the  platform  on  which  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  planted  their  whole 
batteries  for  the  demolition  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  and  the  severance  of  the  connection  with 
Great  Britain.  A  new  Cathol  io  Association  was 
formed  under  the  title  of  "  The  Friends  of  Ire- 
land, of  all  Religious  Denominations,"  the  avow- 
ed objects  of  which  were  a  repeal  of  the  Sub- 
letting Act,  radical  reform  in  Par-  ^ 
liament,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Un-  ]83o°i4b!!* 
ion."  ' 

The  Lord-Lieutenant  put  down  this  Associa- 
tion by  proclamation,  upon  which  59. 
Mr.  O'Connell  counseled  a  general  SucceusiTccf- 
run  upon  the  banks,  and  formed  ^^^li^jad 
a  now  association  under  the  title  uieiriniidcnce 
of  "  The  Anti-Union  Association."  on  the  dec- 
This,  too,  was  forbidden  by  the  ^*®"^ 
Lord-Lieutenant,  upon  which  O'Connell  snm- 
moned  it  to  meet  under  the  significant  title  of 
**  Association  of  Irish  Volunteers  for  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union."  He  told  them  in  the  most  em- 
phatic terms  to  look  at  France  and  Belgium 
for  examples  of  what  might  be  done  when  the 
people  were  determined,  and  enjoined  petitions 
from  every  county,  city,  parish,  and  village  in 
Ireland,  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  the 
severance  of  all  connection  between  Church  and 
State.  This  Association,  too,  was  proclaimed 
down;  but  meanwhile  the  object  was  gained: 
agitation  was  kept  up,  the  press  daily  became 
more  inflamed,  tue  people  more  excited;  and 
these  feelings  having  been  roused  to  the  hii^h- 
est  pitch  at  the  time  the  elections  came  on,  a 
great  number  of  seats,  especially  in  counties, 
were  lost  to  the  Government,  and  handed  over 
to  the  most  violent  of  the  repeal  agitators.  And 
thus  Ministers  lost  seats  in  the  English  conn- 
ties  from  the  indignation  felt  at  the  s  An.  Reg- 
concession  of  Catholic  emancipation;'  1830, 147, 
they  lost  as  many  in  Ireland,  fivni  ^^^ 
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the  ingratitude  with  which  the  gift  was  re- 
ceived.* 
A  melancholy  catastrophe,  which  heralded 
60.  in  vast  social  changes,  diverted  for  a 
Opening  of  brief  period  during  this  autumn  the 
'toT  V^lmd  P"^^^®  attention  in  Great  Britain  from 
Livei^ool  the  important  political  revolutions  in 
Railway,  progress,  both  abroad  and  at  home. 
Sept.  15.  Qn  the  16th  September,  the  Manches- 
ter and  Liverpool  Railway  was  opened,  being 

the    FTKST  EVER  CONSTRUCTED   FOR  TRAVEUNO    in 

the  empire.  As  such,  it  excited  a  very  great 
interest,  for  opinions  were  much  divided  as  to 
the  success  oi  the  attempt;  and  some  of  the 
most  eminent  scientific  characters  had  confi- 
dently predicted  that  it  would  prove  a  failure, 
or  that  at  all  events  the  carriages,  owing  to  the 
friction  of  the  wheels  on  the  rails,  could  never 
be  brought  to  go  more  than  ten  miles  an  honr. 
.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  Mr.  Huskisson,  and 
several  persons  of  the  highest  distinction,  went 
to  Liverpool  to  be  present  at  the  opening,  and 
set  out  in  ten  carnages,  three  on  tne  southern 
and  seven  on  the  northern  line,  but  traveling 
in  the  same  direction,  and  nearly  abreast  It 
was  deemed  an  astonishing  effort  that  the  car- 
\  Ann.  Reg.  "ago  which  conveyed  the  Duke  went 
1^30.  i45,  sometimes  at  the  rate  oi  fifteen  miles 
14«;Cliron.  an  hour  I » 
At  Parkside  station  the  carriages  stopped, 
9]^  and  Mr.  Huskisson  and  several  of 
And  death  of  his  friends  got  out  Some  of  them, 
Mr.  UuBkis-  with  the  kind  intention  of  bringing 
~"-  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr. 

Huskisson  together  after  their  estrangement, 
led  the  latter  round  to  that  part  of  the  train 
where  the  Duke  was  seated,  wno,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  him,  held  out  his  hand  to  him,  which  was 
shaken  cordially.  At  this  instant  the  train  con- 
taining the  other  gentlemen  set  off,  coming  up 

*  Dnring  tho  heat  of  this  controrcrRy  in  Ireland,  Mr. 
O'Connell  was  challenged  for  some  violent  expressions 
he  had  used  in  regard  to  Sir  Henrv  Hardinge,  then  Sec- 
retary for  Ireland.  He  refiised  to  fight,  on  the  ground  of 
a  **vow  registered  in  heaven"  never  again  to  shed  the 
blood  of  man  in  single  combat,  in  consequence  of  once 
having  done  so  before;  and  certainly  no  reasonable  or 
honorable  man  will  reproach  another  with  abstaining  flrorn 
the  absurdity  of  adding  one  crime  to  another  by  super- 
adding murder  to  insult ;  but  those  who  adopt  this  course 
should  be  carefal  to  observe  the  jtutum  moderamen  in 
their  own  language,  and  if  they  have  been  casually  be- 
trayed into  an  intemperate  expression,  immediately  to 
make  the  proper  reparation.  Instead  of  this,  O'Connell 
had  no  sooner  registered  his  vow  in  heaven  against  fight- 
ing, than  he  proceeded  to  apply  the  most  violent  and  slan- 
derous expressions  to  all  his  opponents  on  earth.  It  was 
then  he  first  used  his  favorite  expression,  "  base,  bloody, 
and  brutal,"  with  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Mr.  Peel,  who  had  earned  for  him  emancipation.  His  con- 
duct at  this  period  is  thus  commented  on  by  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  Liberal  annalists :  "  The  correspondence  on 
occasion  of  this  offense  to  Sir  H.  Hardinge  settles  the 
matter  forever  about  O'Conneirs  honor,  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  having  dealings  with  him  as  between  man  and  man ; 
and  it  is  here  referred  to  as  evidence  that  all  parties  that 
aAerward  eourted  him,  or  allied  themselves  with  him 
more  or  less  for  political  purposes,  were  not  entitled  to 
complain  when  he  betrayed,  insulted,  or  reviled  them. 
That  any  terms  should  have  been  held  with  O'Connell  by 
Government,  English  public,  or  gentlemen  in  or  out  of 
Parlinmont,  after  his  present  agitation  for  repeal,  and  his 
puhWt>  correspondence  with  Sir  H.  Hardinge  in  Oct., 
1&.3U,  IS  one  of  the  moral  disgraces  of  our  time." — Miss 
Martinbau,  ii.  8.  These  expressions  are  given  as  con- 
veying the  opinion  of  a  liberal  historian  of  deserved  repu* 
tation,  and  of  her  party  on  their  eminent  men,  rather  than 
the  author*s  own  ;  for  certainly  they  evince  a  tendency  to 
slide  too  much  Into  tho  very  lault  which  she  so  justly  cen- 
sures in  O'Connell. 


past  them,  and  a  general  cry  arose,  "Get  in, 
get  in  1"  Mr.  Holmes,  who  was  with  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson, immediately,  with  great  presence  of 
mind,  drew  himself  close  up  to  the  Duke's  train, 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  in  such  a  sitnation, 
and  which  insures  perfect  safety.  Mr.  Huskis- 
son unfortunately  seized  hold  of  one  of  the 
doors  of  the  Duke*s  train,  which  was  struck  by 
a  projecting  part  of  the  other  train  in  passing, 
and  swung  round.  This  caused  Mr.  Huskisson 
to  swing  round  also,  and  he  fell  on  the  other 
railway,  so  that  his  right  leg  was  passed  over 
by  the  engine  and  instantly  crushed  The  only 
words  he  uttered  were,  "I have  met  my  death ; 
God  forgive  me."  This  unhappily  proved  too 
true.  He  was  carried  to  Eccles,  where  the  best 
medical  advice  was  obtained,  but  in  vain.  He 
survived  only  a  few  hours  in  great  pain,  which 
he  bore  with  unshrinking  fortitude.  He  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  with  Mrs.  Huskisson,  and* 
his  last  words  were,  "The  country  has  had  the 
best  of  me ;  I  trust  it  will  do  j  ustice  to  my  pub- 
lic character.  I  regret  not  the  few  years  that 
might  have  remained  to  me,  except  for  those 
dear  ones,"  added  he,  grasping  Mi's.  Huskisson's 
hand,  "  whom  I  leave  benind  me."  ^  _ 
He  expired  a  few  minutes  after,  and  leao^Us^' 
was  interred,  after  a  public  funeral,  147 ;'  Hu»- 
in  the  new  cemetery  at  Liverpool  on  SK***?'" 
the  24th,  amidst  the  tears  of  an  im-  J^J^'  *'  *^» 
mense  concourse  of  spectators.^ 

"With  this  mourntul  catastrophe,  and  thus 
baptized  in  blood,  did  the  railway 
system  arise  in  England.    Rapid  be-  RefleJuons 
yond  all  human  calculation  was  the  on  the  rail- 

Erogress  which  it  made,  and  bound-  wav  system. 
J8S  beyond  all  human  ken  are  the  Swith 
effects  which  it  has  produced.  Like 
most  of  the  discoveries  destined  to  produce  great 
and  lasting  changes  on  human  affairs,  its  intro- 
duction owed  little  to  science,  by  which  it  was 
distrusted,  and  its  effects  did  not  immediately 
develop  themselves.  But  ere  long  they  were 
fully  made  manifest,  and  they  have  now,  in  a 
manner,  changed  the  whole  face  of  society  in  the 
civilized  world.  Before  the  year  1860,  no  less 
than  eleven  hundred  and  eleven  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment liad  been  passed  to  form  new  lines  or  ex- 
tend old  ones ;  and  the  capital  au-  ,  portg,. 
thorizcd  to  be  expended  on  them  Progress  of 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  ihe  Nation. 
£348,012,188."  ^"• 

A  considerable  impulse  was  given  to  these 
undertakings  in  the  jears  1834  and  ^3 

1835,  which  were  distinguished  by  its  vast  and 
great  commercial  activity;  but  by  lasting mone- 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  railways  '•^  ®^*^^- 
were  set  on  foot  during  the  joint-stock  mania, 
which  lasted  from  the  beginning  of  1845  to  the 
end  of  1847,  during  which  the  sums  authorized 
to  be  raised  by  Acts  of  Parliament  were  above 
£280,000,000.*  Kot  more  than  £200,000,000 
of  the  whole  sums  expended  on  railways  has 
proved  productive,  or  yielded  any  return  what- 
ever; and  above  £160,000,000  has  been  abso- 
lutely lost  in  these  undertakings,  so  far  as  the 
proprietors  or  the  capital  of  the  nation  is  con- 


♦  Viz.— 1P45 £60,824.088 

lb !« 133,096,224 

1847 40,307,395 

jC233,317,707 
-PoRT«a's  ProgreM  of  the  Nation,  327,  3d  edit. 
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cerned.  It  will  appear  id  the  seoael  how  power- 
fully this  prodigious  raising  ana  expenditure  of 
money  came  to  influence  the  fortunes  and  des- 
tinies of  the  State ;  what  unbounded  prosperity 
it  produced  at  one  time,  and  what  terrible  dis- 
asters at  another ;  and  how  the  existing  mone- 
tary system,  encouraging  speculations  at  firsts 
and  withdrawing  the  means  of  completing  them 
at  last^  landed  the  nation  in  a  series  of  diffi- 
culties, from  which  it  was  only  extricated  by 
events  in  the  western  and  southern  hemispheres, 
so  timely  and  important  that  they 
WT^adoL  ^*"  **°^y  ^  ascribed  to  Divine  inter- 
position.^ 
But  the  effects  of  the  railway  system  have 
^  not  been  confined  merely  to  the  in- 
And  moral  dustrial  and  monetary  concerns  of 
and  poliU-  the  nation,  great  and  lasting  as  these 
cal  effects,  effects  have  been.  It  has  produced 
'  social  and  political  results  of  the  very  highest 
importance,  and  which,  like  other  things  in  this 
world,  have  been  partly  salutary  and  partly 
pernicious.  It  has  in  a  great  measure  destroyed 
space,  and  brought  the  most  distant  parts  of 
tue  empire  into  comparatively  close  proximity 
with  its  great  cities  and  metropolis.  In  this 
way  it  has,  to  a  most  surprising  degree,  equal- 
ized the  circumstances  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  deprived  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  capital  and  large  towns  of  the 
exclusive  advantages  which  they  have  so  lone 
enioyed.  The  markets  of  London  are  supplied 
with  beef  from  Aberdeenshire,  pork  from  Ire- 
land, and  vegetables  and  milk  from  the  mid- 
land counties  of  England,  as  regularly  as  they 
used  to  be  from  the  fields  of  Surrey  or  the 
downs  of  Sussex.  Immense  and  entirely  bene- 
ficial have  been  the  effects  of  this  equalization ; 
and  they  have  already  become  most  conspic- 
uous in  the  improved  cultivation  and  extended 
resources  of  the  distant  parts  of  the  empire. 
Nor  have  the  moral  and  social  effects  of  the 
increased  facilities  of  communication  been  less 
important^  or  less  conducive  to  human  happi- 
ness. By  reducing  to  a  third  the  expense,  and 
to  a  fourth  the  time  of  traveling,  they  have  ex- 
tended its  benefits  to  a  proportionally  wider 
eirde,  and,  in  particular,  brought  them  within 
the  reach  of  tne  middle  class,  to  whom  they 
were  previously  almost  unknown.  A  trades- 
man or  mechanic  can  now  make  the  tour  of 
the  British  Islands,  or  even  of  Europe,  in  a  few 
weeks,  which  formerly  was  never  attempted 
but  by  the  nobility,  and  accomplished  in  as 
many  years.  Immense  has  been  the  effect  of 
this  happ3^  facility,  alike  in  dispelling  preju- 
dice, refining  manners,  and  improving  taste; 
and  these  changes  have  powerfully  reacted 
upon  capital  cities.  It  is  from  the  railway  sys- 
tem, ana  the  desires  to  which  it  gave  rise  among 
a  new  and  wide  circle,  that  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  London  in  1861,  the  subsequent  ones  at 
New  York  and  Paris,  and  the  glorious  Crystal 
Palace  at  Sydenham,  have  taken  their  rise. 
In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  effects  of  the 
^  railway  system  have  been  not  less 

Poiiiiralef  important.  By  bringing  the  dis- 
ftetsofthe  tant  provinces  of  our  empire,  com- 
t*m^"^  'y''  paratively  speaking,  into  close  prox- 
imity with  the  metropolis,  it  has 
augmented  their  intelligence,  and  in  the  same 
Dro portion  increased  their  political  power.   The 


constant  intercourse  from  traveling,  the  in- 
creased facility  for  the  transmission  of  boob 
and  newspapers,  the  almost  instantaneous  trans- 
mission of  intelligence  by  the  electric  telegraph, 
which  soon  after  followed,  have  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  equalize  the  advantages  of  situatioo, 
and  give  to  the  provinces  a  large  portion,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  intellectual  activity  which  fo^ 
merly  was  peculiar  to  the  metropolis.  By  en- 
abling troops  or  police  to  be  sent  rapidly  from 
one  part  of  the  eountry  to  another,  it  hts  sog- 
mented  the  efficiency  of  the  central  govern- 
ment, and  enabled  it  to  provide  with  fewer 
men,  and  at  a  less  cost,  both  for  defense  sgainst 
external  enemies,  and  the  maintenance  of  do- 
mestic tranquillity.  That  worst  of  all  ascend- 
encies in  a  community,  the  sway  of  the  mob  of 
the  capital  over  the  Legislature,  from  the  mere 
force  of  proximity  of  situation,  so  fatally  expe- 
rienced in  Athens,  Rome,  and  Paris,  hts  been 
in  a  great  measure  destroyed.  A  more  strik- 
ing proof  of  this  can  not  be  figured  than  wu 
furnished  by  the  fact,  that  when  the  disarms- 
ment  of  the  National  Guard  in  BelleTille  sod 
Montmartre  was  carried  into  execution,  after 
the  suppression  of  the  great  insurrection  in 
July,  1848,  it  was  effected  by  the  XatUmd 
Ouardt  of  La  Vendee^  brought  up  bjr  the  Or- 
leans railway  from  that  distant  and  secluded 
province. 

There  is  no  unmixed  good  in  human  sffain 
Advantages^  how  great  soever,  are 
invariably  attend^  by  correspond-  j^  ^^  ^ 
ing  evils.  The  railway  system  is  danxenin 
no  exception  to  this  general  rule;  theumioe 
on  the  contrary,  it  affords  one  of  JJfii®^*'" 
the  most  striking  illustrations  of  it 
It  is  the  gi'eatest  promoter  that  ever  came  into 
operation  of  the  centralizing  syttetn;  but  it  has 
induced  its  evils  as  well  as  its  advantages.  As 
much  as  it  has  brought  the  phyaical  force  of 
the  provinces  to  the  support  of  Government  in 
the  capital,  has  it  brought  the  intellectual  in- 
fluence of  the  metropolis  down  to  the  provinces. 
The  chief  talent  of  the  nation  being  there  con- 
centrated, from  the  objects  of  ambition,  polit- 
ical, literary,  or  legal,  which  are  presentea,  the 
sway  of  mind  in  a  particular  quarter  has  be- 
come well-nigh  irresistible.  The  empire  has 
become  a  huge  metropolis,  which  the  London 
press  rules  with  despotic  sway.  Originalitj 
or  independence  of  thought  in  the  provinces  u 
crushed  in  all  save  a  few  intrepid  minds,  bj 
the  overwhelming  weight  of  the  capital. 

Nor  has  the  nuiterial  and  political  influence 
of  great  cities  been  less  increased  by  $7 
the  change  than  their  intellectual  Itspolmctl 
sway.  The  facility  of  reaching  the  *^**'" 
metropolis  has  caused  the  ^reat  and  the  afilnent 
to  transfer  nearly  all  their  purchases  to  U>n 
don  -  the  attractions  of  Manchester,  Birming 
ham,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  have  drawn  the 
most  part  of  the  purchases  of  the  middle  class- 
es in  the  provinces  to  these  great  emporiums 
of  wealth  and  industry.  The  small  towns  have 
dwindled,  or  become  stationary,  because  they 
have  lost  their  purchasers ;  the  great  ones  have 
swelled  into  Babylons  because  they  have  trip- 
led theirs.  Politically  speaking,  the  change 
has  been  of  incalculable  importance.  The  land- 
ed proprietors  have  ceased  to  influence  the 
small  boroughs,  because  all  their  purchases  are 
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made  in  the  great  ones^  or  the  metropolis.  The 
great  mana£cturing  towns  have  become  the 
rulers,  because  it  is  from  them  that  the  em- 
ployment which  feeds  the  lesser  towns  flows. 
The  only  influence  which  can  be  reckoned  on 
as  durable  is  that  which  gives  bread  or  em- 
ployment. When  it  is  recollected  that  three- 
fifths  of  the  House  of  Commons  consist  of  the 
members  for  boroughs,  it  may  be  conceived 
how  important  an  influence  tnis  change  has 
come  to  have  on  the  balance  of  parties  in  the 
SUte. 

Experience  has  not  yet  enabled  us  to  determ- 
^  ine  what  influence  the  railway  sys- 
Militaryra-  tem,  when  generally  introduced,  is 
sulis  of  fitted  to  have  on  military  operations 
iyliSl^"^  —the  attack  or  defense  of  nations; 
for  the  only  great  wars  which  have 
taken  place  since  its  introduction — viz.,  those 
in  Italy  and  Hungary  in  1849,  and  Turkey  in 
1 854 — took  place  m  countries  where  it  had  not 
been  at  all,  or  only  partially  introduced.  It  is 
usually  considered  as  having  strengthened  the 
means  of  defense  rather  than  attack,  by  facili- 
tating the  concentration  of  troops,  whicn  it  cer- 
tainly ^oes,  on  the  menaced  point.  Yet  must 
this  be  taken  with  some  limitations ;  for  if  it 
facilitates  the  concentration  of  the  defending, 
it  in  an  e<^ual  degree  aids  the  accumulation  of 
the  attackmg  force :  if  it  will  bring  the  military 
strength  of  all  France  in  three  da^'s  to  the  men- 
aced point  in  Belgium  or  the  Rhme,  it  will  not 
less  certainly  bring  the  whole  invading  force 
of  Germany  m  as  short  a  time  to  the  same  point 
If  generally  introduced  into  Russia,  it  would 
double  the  already  overgrown  military  strength 
of  the  Czar,  by  more  than  halving  the  distance 
which  his  troops  have  to  march,  and  rendering 
the  translation  of  them  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Euxine,  or  from  Poland  to  the  Caucasus,  the 
work  of  a  few  days  only,  and  of  no  fatigue  or 
loss  to  the  men. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  upon  the  whole,  it 
favors  the  arms  of  civilization  in  a 
On  the  whole,  contest  with  barbarism ;  for  it  re- 
it  augments  '  <}uires  an  effort  of  skill  and  ezpend- 
the  means  of  iture  of  capital  for  its  general  adop- 
defending  na-  ^^^^^  ^j^j^j^  ^^^  ^^ly  be  looked  for 
in  a  wealthy  and  enlightened  state. 
If  it  IS  equally  adopted  by  two  countries  in  a 
similar  state  of  civilization,  as  France  and  Ger- 
mauy,  and  suffered  to  exist,  it  may  cause  war  to 
resemble  more  closely  a  game  at  chess,  by  ena- 
bling the  players  to  make  the  moves  at  pleasure. 
But  if  one,  when  invaded,  has  the  courage  or 
the  patriotic  spirit  to  break  up  the  system,  it 
may  give  a  very  great,  perhaps  a  decisive  ad- 
vantage, to  the  party  making  the  sacrifice ;  for 
if  the  retiring  army  tears  up  the  railway  lines 
and  breaks  down  tne  bridges,  it  retains  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  system  to  itself,  and  takes  them 
away  from  its  opponent  In  this  way  it  may 
be  rendered  an  essential  element  m  the  defense, 
and  important  in  maintaining  the  independence 
of  nations.  Probably,  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
fortresses  will  come  hereafter  to  be  constructed 
in  the  heart  rather  than  the  frontiers  of  king- 
doms, in  order  that  an  invading  enemy  may 
find  his  own  facilities  diminish,  and  the  forces 
of  his  adversary  increase  as  he  approaches  the 
centre  of  his  power. 

Before  the  great  strife  of  parties  began  in 
Vol.  1L— Y 


Parliament^  symptoms  of  discontent,  attended 
with  some  danger,  and  more  alarm,  be-  70. 
gan  in  some  of  the  agricultural  coun-  Dlstorb- 
ties.  Many  of  the  numerous  county  pe-  "**^**ij?* 
titions,  which  had  been  presented  on  rilS5f5nSie 
the  subject  of  agricultural  distress  for  southern 
some  years  past,  had  predicted  that,  if  counties, 
some  measures  calculated  to  afford  relief  were 
not  adopted,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent 
the  working  classes  from  breaking  into  open 
acts  of  violence.  This  prediction  was  now  too 
fatally  verified.  The  disturbances  began  in 
Kent,  from  whence  they  rapidly  spread  to  Sur- 
rey, Sussex,  Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Buck- 
inghamshire. Kidit  after  night  new  conflagra- 
tiops  were  lightea  up  by  bands  of  incendiaries ; 
corn-stacks,  barns,  farm-buildings,  and  live  cat- 
tle, were  indiscriminately  consumed.  Bolder 
bands  attacked  mills  and  demolished  machin- 
ery; thrashing-mills  were  in  an  especial  man- 
ner the  object  of  their  hostility.  During  Octo- 
ber and  November,  these  acts  of  incendiarism 
became  so  frequent  as  to  excite  universal  alarm. 
The  first  rioters  who  were  seized  were  treated, 
from  feelings  of  humanity,  with  undue  lenity 
by  the  county  magistrates,  which,  of  course^ 
augmented  the  disorders;  and  it  was  not  till 
severe  examples  were  made,  by  a  special  com- 
mission sent  into  the  disturbed  districts,  and  a 
large  body  of  military  was  quartered  in  them, 
that  they  were  at  length  put  down.  From 
what  came  out  at  the  trials,  it  did  not  appear 
that  these  outrages  had  been  the  result  of  any 
general  political  design  against  the  Govern- 
ment, but  had  rather  arisen  from  great  distress 
among  the  working  classes,  stimulated  into  acts 
of  yiolence  by  the  example  of  successful  rev- 
olution at  Paris,  and  similar  acts  of  Jacobin 
atrocity  in  Normandy,  where  they  had  been 
very  frequent  The  Duke  of  Richmond  stated 
the  truth  when  he  said  in  Parlia-  1  Mirror  of 
ment,  "I  believe  a  feeling  now  ex-  Parliament, 
ists  among  the  laboring  classes,  that  1^30, 4  2, 
your  lordships  and  the  upper  class-  ^"  * '  jgjf  • 
es  of  society  are  to  be  regard-  149,150;' 
ed  rather  as  their  foes  than  their  Martineau, 
friends."*  "•  '«■ 

Parliament  met  on  the  26th  October;  bnt 
some  days  having  been  consumed  71. 

in  swearing  in  members,  the  ses-  King's  speech 
sion  was  not  opened  till  the  2d  Nov.  8. 
November.  On  that  day,  the  King's  speech  al- 
luded slightly  to  the  recent  overthrow  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  in  France, 
•but  more  specifically  to  foreign  events  in  Bel- 
gium and  Portugal  "  The  elder  branch  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  no  longer  reigns  in  France ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  has  been  called  to  the 
throne  by  the  title  of  King  of  the  French.  Hav- 
ing received  from  the  new  sovereign  a  declara- 
tion of  his  earnest  desire  to  cultivate  the  good 
understanding,  and  maintain  inviolate  all  the 
engagements  with  this  country,  I  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  continue  my  diplomatic  relations  and 
friendly  intercourse  witn  the  French  court  I 
have  viewed,  with  deep  regret^  the  state  of  af- 
fairs in  the  Low  Countries.  I  lament  that  the 
enlightened  administration  of  the  Ein^  of  the 
Netherlands  should  not  have  preserved  his  do- 
minions from  revolt;  and  that  the  wise  and 
prudent  measure  of  submitting  the  complaints 
and  desires  of  his  people  to  an  extraordinary 
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meeting  of  the  States-General  ehotild  have  led 
to  no  satisfactory  resalt.  I  am  endeavoring,  in 
concert  with  my  allies,  to  devise  such  means 
of  restoring  tranquillity  as  may  be  compatible 
with  the  welfare  and  good  government  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  with  the  future  security  of 
other  states.  I  have  not  yet  accredited  my 
embassador  to  the  court  of  Lisbon;  but  the 
Portuguese  government  having  determined  to 
perform  a  great  act  of  justice  and  humanity, 
oy  the  grant  of  a  general  amnesty,  I  think  that 
the  time  may  shortly  arrive  when  the  interests 
of  my  subjects  will  demand  a  renewal  of  those 
relations  which  have  so  long  subsisted  between 
the  two  countries.  I  place,  without  reserve, 
at  your  disposal  my  interest  in  the  hereditary 
revenues,  and  in  those  funds  which  may  arise 
from  any  droits  of  the  Crown  or  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, from  the  West  India  duties,  or  from  any 
1  Pari.  Deb.  casual  revenue,  either  in  my  foreign 
i.  2, 3  (new  possessions  or  in  the  United  King- 
•crtes).  dom."» 
These  words  were  of  deep  and  important 
73.  significance  as  regarded  the  policy 
Lord  Grey^s  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  ad- 
declaration  ministration  was  prepared  to  pur- 
onreronn.      ^^^  j^^  reference  to  the  important 

Eolitical  changes  then  taking  place,  or  which 
ad  recently  occurred  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. But  these  changes,  great  as  they  were, 
did  not  form  the  all-absorbmg  object  of  public 
interest  It  was  domestic  change  which  was 
the  object  of  universal  desire;  it  was  on  reform 
in  Parliament  that  all  hearts  were  set-  For- 
eign affairs  were  regarded  with  interest  almost 
entirely  as  they  bore  on  this  vital  question; 
and,  accordingly,  on  the  very  first  day  of  the 
session,  the  two  leaders  of  the  opposite  parties, 
Earl  Grey  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  deliver- 
ed their  opinions  on  it  in  terms  which  have  be- 
come memorable  in  English  history.  The  for- 
mer said:  "We  ought  to  Team  wisdom  from  what 
is  passing  before  our  eyes;  and  when  the  spirit 
of  liberty  is  breaking  out  all  around,  it  is  our 
first  duty  to  secure  our  own  institutions,  by  in- 
troducing into  them  a  temperate  reform.  I 
have  been  a  reformer  all  my  life,  and  on  no  oc- 
casion have  I  been  inclined  to  go  further  than 
I  am  prepared  to  go  now,  if  an  opportunity 
were  to  offer.  But  I  do  not  found  the  title  to 
demand  it  on  abstract  right  We  are  told  that 
every  man  who  pays  taxes — nay,  that  every 
man  arrived  at  the  years  of  discretion — ^has  a 
right  to  a  vote  for  representatives.  That  right 
I  \^tterly  deny.  The  right  of  the  people  is  to 
have  good  government,  one  that  is  calculated 
to  secure  their  privileges  and  hap- 
Parhamenr  P>"«ss ;  and  if  that  is  incompatible 
♦  ii.  p  13 ; '  ^ith  universal  or  very  general  suf- 
Ann  Reg.  frage,  then  the  limitation,  and  not 
1830, 1&3,  ^jjQ  extension,  is  the  true  right  of 
the  people."" 
Tl»e  Duke  of  Wellington  answered,  in  words 
which  have  become  memorable 
Duke'^Wel*  ^''^™  ^^®  revolution  in  the  consti 
imgton*s  fa-  tution  which  they  undoubtedly 
Dious  speech  contributed,  if  not  to  create,  at 
ajai^nsiany  j^^g^  ^^  accelerate:  "The  noble 
earl  (Grey)  has  recommended,  us 
not  only  to  put  down  these  disturbances,  but 
to  put  the  country  in  a  state  to  meet  and  over- 
come the  dangers  which  are  likely  to  arise  from 


the  late  transactions  in  France,  by  the  adoption 
of  something  like  parliamentary  reform.  Tlie 
noble  earl  has  stated  that  he  is  not  prepared 
himself  to  come  forward  with  any  measure  of 
the  kind ;  and  I  will  tell  him  further,  neither 
is  the  Government  Nay,  I  will  go  further,  and 
say  that  I  have  not  heard  of  any  measure,  up 
to  this  moment,  which  could  in  any  way  satisfy 
my  mind,  or  by  which  the  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation could  be  improved,  or  placed  on  a 
footing  more  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  this 
country  than  it  now  is.  I  will  say  that  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  England  possesses 
at  this  moment  a  Legislature  which  answers  all 
the  good  purposes  of  a  Legislature,  in  a  higher 
degree  than  any  scheme  of  government  what- 
ever has  ever  been  found  to  do  in  any  country 
in  the  world;  that  it  possesses  the  confidence 
of  the  country;  that  it  deservedly  possesses 
that  confidence ;  and  that  its  decisions  have 
justly  the  greatest  weight  and  influence  with 
the  people.  Nay,  I  will  go  yet  further,  and  say 
that  if,  at  this  moment,  I  had  to  form  a  Legis- 
lature for  any  counti-y,  particularly  for  one  Uke 
this,  in  the  possession  of  great  property  of  va- 
rious descriptions^  although,  perhaps,  1  should 
not  form  one  precisely  such  as  we  have,  I 
would  endeavor  to  produce  something  which 
should  give  the  same  result — ^viz.,  a  representa- 
tion of  the  people,  containing  a  large  body  of 
the  property  of  the  country,  and  in  which  the 
^reat  landed  proprietors  have  a  preponderating 
influence.  Farther  still,  I  beg  to  state,  that  not 
only  is  the  Government  not  prepared  to  bring 
forward  any  nieasure  of  this  description,  but» 
in  80  far  as  I  am*concerned,  while  I  ,  ^^^^  |^ 
have  the  honor  to  hold  the  situa-  i630,  lu . 
tion  which  I  now  do  among  his  Mirror  of 
Majesty's  counselors,  I  shall  always  j^J**?^"^' 
feel  it  my  duty  to  oppose  any  such  «  igV  pifj, 
measures  when  brought  forward  by  ficb.  i.  52 
others."*  (neweeries). 

Such  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  iamous 
declaration    against    reform,  which 
immediately  blew  up  the  smoulder-"  jmnwriae 
ing  elements  of  innovation  in  the  nar  effect  pro- 
tion  into  a  flame.     No  words  'from  duced  by 

any  statesman   in  English   history  ^^i? •****■' 

•'j       J        u  •  •  mJ    ration, 

produced  such  an  impression.    The 

transports  became  universal:  all  ranks  were 
involved  in  it ;  all  heads,  save  a  few  of  the 
strongest  and  most  far-seeing,  swept  away  by 
it  M  early  all  classes,  though  from  different 
motives,  had  concurred  in  desiring  reforna,  and 
with  the  characteristic  dogged  resolution  of  the 
English  character,  all,  now  that  it  was  refused, 
resolved  to  have  it  The  High-Church  party 
wished  to  raise  a  barrier  against  the  Roman 
Catholics,  against  whom  experience  had  shown 
the  existing  constitution  afforded  no  suflScient 
security ;  the  old  Tories  desired  reform,  be- 
cause it  would,  as  they  hoped,  restore  the  influ- 
ence of  landed  property  in  the  Legislature,  and 
open  the  doors  of  Parliament  to  the  petitions 
for  Agricultural  relief;  tlie  Radicals  longed  for 
it,  as  a  stepping-stone  for  themselves  to  su- 
preme power;  the  great  towns  were  unani- 
mous for  it,  as  conferring  upon  them  their  rust 
share  in  the  government  of  the  country.  The 
Whigs  in  secret  were,  for  the  most  part,  adverse 
to  the  change,  as  likely  to  undermine  the  influ- 
ence by  which  they  had,  for  a  century  after  the 
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Revolution,  eoyerned  the  country ;  but  the  cur- 
rent of  public  opinion  was  so  strong  that  they, 
as  popular  leaaers,  were  obliged  to  go  along 
witn  it,  and  in  public  stand  forth  as  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  desired  change.  The  only 
considerable  body  in  the  State  who  steadily 
opposed  reform  in  the  abstract  were  the  hold- 
ers of  the  close  boroughs,  and  the  members 
whom  they  had  introduced  into  Parliament; 
but  their  numbers  were  too  inconsiderable  to 
form  any  counterpoise  to  the  formidable  pha- 
lanx arrayed  on  the  other  side ;  and  such  as 
Uiey  were,  their  numbera  had  been  lessened  to 
an  unprecedented  extent  by  the  result  of  the 
last  elections,  conducted  under  the  pressure  of 
internal  distress^  and  the  fervor  of  the  French 
Revolution. 
This  strange,  and,  in  Enelish  history,  unpre- 
^5  cedented  combination  of  parties  in 

Mr.  Brough-  favor  of  reform,  appeared  on  the 
am'8  plan  of  very  first  night  of  tne  session  in  the 
refonn.  House  of  Commons.     There  was  no 

division  on  the  Address ;  but  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  on  it,  Mr.  Brougham  gave  notice  of 
a  motion  on  the  subject  on  the  16th  November. 
He  said  "  he  had  been  described  by  one  party 
as  intending  to  bring  forward  a  very  limited, 
and  therefore  a  very  useless  and  insignificant 
plan  ;  by  another  he  was  said  to  be  the  fnend 
of  a  radical,  sweeping,  and  innovating,  and  I 
may  add — for  I  conscientiously  believe  it  would 
prove  so — a  revolutionary  reform.  Both  these 
schemes  I  disavow.  I  stand  on  the  ancient 
ways  of  the  constitution.  To  explain  at  this 
moment  what  I  mean  by  that,  would  be  incon- 
venient^  indeed  impossible;  but  my  object  in 
bringing  forward  tnis  question  is  not  revolu- 
tion, but  restoration ;  to  repair  the  constitution, 
not  to  pull  it  down."  Prom  the  manner  in 
which  this  announcement  was  received  by  the 
old  Tories,  it  was  evident  that  a  most  formida- 
ble coalition  of  parties  was  likely  to  take  place 
upon  it*  "I  must  be  allowed,"  said  Lord 
winchelsea,  who  represented  that  body,  "to 
say,  that  if  the  assertion  of  the  noble  duke 


*  Mr-  brougham's  plan  of  refbrm,  which  was  laid  be- 
fore his  party  on  the  13th  November,  was  as  follows— a 
curious  commentary  on  his  assertion,  that  he  **  was  de- 
termined to  stand  on  the  ancient  ways  of  the  consiitu- 
lion." 

1 .  All  copy-holders  and  land-holders  to  have  votes. 

2.  AU  house-holders  also  to  have  votes^  regardless  of  the 
rent  or  value  of  the  house. 

3.  The  great  towns,  such  as  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  others,  to  have  members. 

4  All  the  rotten  boroughs  to  be  deprived  each  of  half 
their  present  members,  leaving  at  least  one  member  to 
each. 

5.  All  out- voters  in  towns  to  be  disfVanchised,  bat  they 
still  to  have  votes  in  counties. 

6  Freemen  to  vote,  if  resident  in  the  borough  for  six 
months. 

7.  Elections  in  all  cases  to  be  concluded  in  one  day. 

8.  The  House  to  be  of  five  hundred  members  -.  Ireland 
m  that  event  to  have  eighty  members,  Scotland  forty  five. 
— Brouoham's  MS  ,  ^iven  tn  Roebuck,  vol.  i.  p.  430, 
431. 

This  IS  what  Mr.  Brougham  called  Stare  super  an- 
titfuas  mas.  His  panegyrist,  Mr.  Roebuck,  more  correct- 
ly designated  it  when  he  said,  '*  By  this  scheme  the  whole 
character  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  been 
changed.''— Roebuck,  i.  421.  Undoubtedly  it  would  have 
been  so.  Household  sufflragft  in  the  boroughs— that  is,  m 
three-fifths  of  the  House— was  "the  class  govemmeni  of 
the  laboring  classes,"  that  is,  revolution.  The  £10 
clause  in  the  Reform  Bill  avoided  this  danger,  but  only 
by  running  the  nation  into  another,  viz ,  the  class  gov- 
ernment of  shop-keepers,  under  which  we  have  since 
lived. 


CWellington),  made  on  a  former  night  relative 
to  parliamentary  reform,  was  framed  with  a 
view  of  conciliatmg  and  gaining  the  support  of 
the  noble  and  high-minded  persons  with  whom 
he  had  been  usually  united,  1  can  tell  the  noble 
duke  he  might  as  well  attempt  to  take  high 
heaven  by  storm.  These  are  times  of  danger 
and  peril,  in  which  we  require  to  see  efficient 
men  at  the  head  qf  the  Government  of  the  coun- 
try. Now  we  see  the  consequence  of  having 
not  long  given  u]>  a  great  question,  not  upon 
the  ground  of  justice  or  equity,  but  upon  the 
ground  of  fear.  So  far  from  creatine  confi- 
dence, the  yielding  up  of  that  question  nas  cre- 
ated a  feeling  of  distrust  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  They  no  longer  rely  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  afford  them  redress,  or  to  mitigate  their 
sufferings ;  they  know  that  Ministers  will  grant 
nothing  but  upon  compulsion.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  feel  the  necessity  of  having  compe- 
tent men  at  the  head  of  the  administration  in 
the  present  situation  of  the  country ;  and  I  feel 
bound  to  say,  tliat  those  who  compose  the 
higher  branches  of  his  Majesty's  government  at 
this  moment,  are  not,  in  my  opm-  ,  ]^,rpor  of 
ion,  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  Parliamnt. 
the  people  m  this  hour  of  imminent  '830, «  n. 
perif"**^  PS»- 

When  such  was  the  language  of  the  most 
steady  apd  consistent  supporters  of 


76. 
Post  pone- 


Government  in  former  times,  it  was 
evident  that  its  overthrow  was  only  inem''of  the 
a  question  of  time;  and  the  whole  King's  visu 
attention  of  parties,  and  of  the  coun-  iJ„v  9^"^" 
try,  was  fixed  on  the  question,  on 
wnat  point  the  decisive  division  was  to  take 
place.  A  fortuitous  event,  however,  accelerated 
the  catastrophe  somewhat  sooner  than  was  ex- 
pected. It  had  been  an  ancient  custom  for  the 
monarchs  of  England  to  partake,  soon  after 
their  accession  to  the  throne,  of  the  splendid 
hospitality  of  the  City  of  London ;  and  on  this 
occasion  the  day  was  fixed  for  the  9th  Novem- 
ber, being  the  one  on  which  the  lord  mayor 
elect  came  into  office.  Magnificent  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  for  the  monarch  s  recep- 
tion, and  all  London  was  in  anxious  expectation 
of  the  splendid  procession,  when,  on  the  even- 
ing of  tne  7th,  tne  lord  mayor  received  ^^ 
a  note  from  the  Home  Secretary,  stating  ®^  '' 
that.,  in  consequence  of  information  recently  re- 
ceived, there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that, 
notwithstanding  the  devoted  loyalty  of  the  cit- 
izens of  London,  advantage  would  be  taken  of 
the  nocturnal  assemblage  to  create  turauit^and 
confusion,  and  endanger  the  lives  of  the  people. 
The  truth  was,  that  the  new  police,  which  has 

E roved  so  great  a  blessing  to  the  metropolis, 
ad  lately  come  into  operation ;  and  the  thieves 
and  vagabonds  of  London,  perceivmg  the  dif- 
ference between  its  energetic  bands  and  the 
drowsy  old  watchmen  who  had  preceded  it^ 
had  been  indefatigable  in  their  endeavors  to 
get  up  a  tumult  to  overthrow  it,  and  fixed  on 
the  day  of  the  King's  entry  of  the  City  for  the. 
execution  of  their  design.  Thousands  of  hand- 
bills had  been  printed  and  circulated,  calling 
on  the  people  to  come  armed  on  the  occasion  ;* 


To  arms  *    Liberty  or  death  ! 

*'  London  meets  on  Tuesday  next .  an  opportunity  not 

to  be  lost  for  revenging  the  wrongs  we  have  suffered  so 

long.    Come  armed :  be  firm,  and  victory  must  be  ours  — 

An  Enolisiiman  "    "  Engbshmen,  Britons,  and  honest 
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IBM,  15§, 


Mid  ID  Addition  to  the  eontampUied  riot  in  the 
streeli^  it  was  intended  to  attack  the 
15^  Dake  of  Wellington's  house  while  the 
IM  /  Roe-  police  were  abMnt  in  other  quarters, 
i?f^J«  in  order  to  give  a  political  color  to 
***»*»»■  the  disturbance.' 
Immense  was  the  effect  of  this  announcement 
77,  upon  the  already  excited  minds  of 
Generai  eon-  the  metropolis  The  most  alarm- 
■lenutionoa  jng  reports  were  immediately  in 
ihe  occasion,  cip^j^ntjon^  ^t^^  ^  ymt  conspiracy 
had  been  discovered ;  that  we  were  on  the  edge 
of  a  terrible  convulsion ;  that  the  Revolt  of  the 
Barricades  was  to  be  re-enacted  that  very  day 
in  the  streets  of  London.  The  citizens  looked 
to  the  bolts  and  bars  of  their  doors;  the  more 
courageous  laid  in  arms^  and  prepared  for  re- 
sistance; the  shutters  were  lined  with  iron 
Slates,  and  iron  blinds  were  hastily  run  up. 
uch  was  the  general  consternation  that  in  two 
hours  the  Funds  fell  3i  per  cent  Before  the 
end  of  the  week  the  panic  had  subsided,  when 
it  was  seen  that  no  outbreak  took  places  and 
that  the  excessive  alarm  had  been  m  a  great 
measure  unfounded.  But  with  that  reaction 
commenced  a  new  set  of  feelinss  still  more  dam- 
aging to  the  Government.  Ashamed  of  their 
own  fears,  and  of  the  ridiculous  length  to  which 
they  had  been  carried,  the  citizens  were  fain  to 
throw  the  responsibility  for  them  upon  the  Min- 
isters ;  and  those  who  had  a  few  days  before 
been  loudest  in  the  exaggeration  of  the  danger, 
»  A  Rmt  "*"*'*  ^^^  foremost  in  proclaiming 
183O°1<£?01;  ^^  entire  groundlessness,  and  the 
Martineaa,  ii!  culpable  timidity  of  the  Govem- 
?^i,??*****^^»  nient  which  had  yielded  to  such 
i.  413, 41«.  ^fonnaed  alarms.' 
The  liberal  chiefs  in  Parliament  made  a  skill- 
7g  ful  use  of  the  consternation  pro- 

Speech  of  Mr.  duced  by  this  event  **!  regret 
Broagbam  on  much,"  said  Mr.  Brougham,  "the 
cue  occasion,  appearance  of  the  letter  of  this 
morning.  I  regret  it  on  account  of  the  mischief 
which  It  is  certain  to  cause  in  the  mercantile 
world,  and  still  more  from  the  connection  which 
it  has  with  the  fatal  speech  from  the  throne, 
and  the  still  more  fatal  speech  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  against  every  species  of  reform — a 
declaration  to  which  I  conscientiously  believe 
he  owes  nine-tenths  of  his  present  unpopularity. 
1  wish  that  that  declaration  had  not  been  made. 
I  wish  also  that  I  had  not  lived  to  see  the  day 
when  a  forgetfnlness  of  the  invaluable  services 


men '  the  time  his  at  length  arrived,  and  all  London  roeeta 
on  Tneaday  Come  armed ;  we  assure  you,  (bom  ocular 
demonstration,  six  thousand  cutlasses  have  been  removed 
from  the  Tower  for  the  immediate  use  of  Peel's  Moody 
gang  Remember  the  cursed  speech  (Vom  the  throne 
These  damned  police  are  to  be  armed.  Englishmen,  will 
you  put  up  with  this  ?"— ilna.  Reg.,  p.  150, 100. 


in  the  field,  which  have  von  for  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  as  a  soldier,  a  general,  and  a  con- 
queror, a  greaty  brilliant,  and  imperishable  re- 
nown, coupled  with  a  deviation  by  the  noble 
Duke  from  his  proper  sphere  into  the  labyrinth 
of  politics — ^I  wish  to  heaven  I  had  not  lived  to 
see  the  day  irhen  the  forgetfulneas  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  merits  of  the  soldier,  and  the  forget 
fulness  of  the  soldier  of  his  own  proper  sphere 
of  greatness,  display  to  England,  to  ^ 
Europe,  and  to  the  worid,  that  he  i^^ieT/ftt; 
can  not  accompany  his  Majesty  «i  Pari'  Deb.  i. ' 
his  journey  into  the  hearts  of  an  at-  "*»  7*  <'**^ 
tacfaed  and  loyal  population.*^         mnea.) 

It  was  now  eviaent  to  all  the  world  that  the 
downfall  of  the  Wellington  Minis-  79. 

try  was  at  hand,  and  the  only  Dirtsionoo 
question  was  on  what  point  they  Ujf  ^^^j*  .''!* 
should  make  their  election  to  be  m?bV°iZ- 
beaten.  Three  important  questions  nority. 
stood  for  early  discussion— the  Civ-  Nov.  15. 
il  listy  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  Xegro  Slav- 
ery—of the  two  last  of  which  notices  of  motion 
had  been  given  by  Mr.  Brougham,  and  the 
former  stoc^  for  the  16th  of  November.  Min- 
isters, with  great  propriety,  resolved  to  retire 
on  the  first,  on  which  they  foresaw  they  woald 
be  beaten,  because,  by  so  doing,  they  avoided 
implicating  the  Crown  or  themselves  upon  the 
all-important  national  questions  which  remained 
behind.  The  debate  came  on  upon  the  15th 
November,  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheq- 
uer moved  in  common  form  that  the  House  do 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  Civil  List^ 
whereupon  Sir  Henry  Pamell  moved  as  an 
amendment^  ''that  a  select  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  take  into  consideration  the  estimates 
and  accounts  printed  by  command  of  his  Ma^ 
jesty  regarding  the  Civil  list"  The  debate 
was  a  very  short  one,  but  it  was  distinguished 
hy  one  significant  circumstance  Three  old 
Tories — ^Mr.  Bankes,  Mr.  Wynn,  and  Mr.  Holme 
Sumner — spoke  in  favor  of  Sir  H.  Pamell's  mo- 
tion, and  against  the  Government  On  a  divi- 
sion there  appeared  233  for  the  amendment, 
and  204  against  it,  giving  a  majority  of  Twen- 
TT-xiNE  against  Ministers.  Mr.  Hobhoiise  im- 
mediately asked  Sir  Robert  Peel*  whether  Min- 
isters intended  to  retain  office  after  this  expres- 
sion of  the  sentiments  of  the  House,  to  which  he 
properly  declined  to  give  any  an-  ,  j^^^  ^^ 
swer  at  the  time ;  but  the  next  day  1830,162,163; 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  announced  Roebuck,  i. 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Sir  Rob-  ^;^'^^S' 
ert  Peel  in  the  House  of  Commons,  pari  Deb.  i. 
that  they  held  office  only  till  their  87. 88  (new 
successors  were  appointed.*  aeriea). 


*  He  had  lately  auceeeded  to  the  baronetcy  on  the  death 
of  his  lather,  at  the  roTerend  age  of  eighty. 
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Douano  msToiLT  or  enqland  from  thk  fall  of  thr  wmiirGTOH  ASHcnBTftATioN  nr  1899,  to 

THE  PASSING   OF   TOX  BEFORM  BILL  IN   1833. 


Tmn  fell  the  Wellington  Administration,  the 
most  important  event  in  the  do- 
Reflections  on  i>^^^<i  history  of  England  since  the 
the  fall  of  the  Revolution,  m  the  general  annals 
WeUingion  of  Europe  since  the  battle  of  Wa- 
MinlBtry.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  decisive  and  last- 
ing  transference  b^  the  political  power  in  the 
State  by  which  it  was  follower  to  another 
party,  it  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Coalition  Ministry  by  Mr.  Pitt 
in  1784,  which  terminated  a  dominion  of  nearly 
a  century  by  the  Whigs,  and  introduced  one  of 
half  the  time  by  the  Tories.  But  in  its  polit- 
ical and  social  results  it  was  far  more  import- 
ant than  Mr.  Pitt's  triumph.  It  induced  a  trans- 
ference not  merely  of  the  reins  of  government 
from  one  party  to  another,  but  of  political 
power  from  one  class  in  society  to  another.  It 
terminated  the  long-established  dominion  of 
the  landed  and  commercial  aristocracy,  and 
vested  it  in  the  class  of  shop-keepers  and  small 
householders.  It  closed  the  sway  of  the  inter- 
ests of  production,  whether  in  land  or  manu- 
factures, and  created  that  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing. Thence  has  ensued  an  entire  change  in 
our  whole  domestic  policy,  both  in  relation  to 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  the  adoption 
of  a  series  of  measures  calculated,  by  cheapen- 
ing every  thin^,  to  benefit  consumers  and  the 
holders  of  realized  capital,  without  any  regard 
to  their  influence  on  tnose  engaged  in  the  work 
of  production.  Thence  also  have  arisen  changes 
in  our  foreign  policy  equally  startling  and  un- 
expected. It  has  displaced  Great  Britain  from 
the  head  of  Conservative  alliances,  and  placed 
her  in  the  front  rank  of  the  coalitions  founded 
upon  movement;  and,  stifling  the  ancient  ani- 
mosity of  France  and  England,  has  brought  the 
legions  of  both  nations  in  cordial  amity  and 
generous  rivalry  to  combat  the  forces  of  the 
Czar,  in  defense  of  Turkey,  on  the  shores  of  the 
CrimeiL 

Superficial  observers,  and  those  whose  atten- 
tion is  exclusively  fixed  on  the 
Caoses'whicli  influence  of  individual  agency  in 
rendered  the  human  affairs,  see  in  these  vast 
change  so  de-  events  and  this  entire  change  of 
eieive.  sj'stem,  both   foreign  and  domes- 

tic, the  effect  only  of  the  capacity  of  the  lead- 
ers and  their  dexterity  in  the  management  of 
parties :  and  they  declaim  against  the  mistakes 
which,  as  they  conceive,  have  ruined  ancient 
interests,  and  the  tergiversations  which  have 
broken  up  old  alliances.  But  without  disput- 
ing the  important  effect  of  individual  men  in 
moulding  tne  fate  of  nations,  it  may  with  safe- 
ty be  asserted  that,  in  this  instance,  the  great 
change  which  took  place  was  owing  to  general 
causes.  The  Wellington  Administration,  and 
with  it  the  old  system  of  government  in  Great 
Britain,  fell,  because  it  had  become  unsuited  to 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  people ;  it  nei- 


ther met  their  wishes,  nor  provided  for  their 
necessities. 

The  very  errors,  as  they  were  deemed  by 
many  at  the  time,  were  themselves 
forced  upon  their  authors  by  general  conttaued. 
and  irresistible  causes.  It  is  easy  to 
see  now,  on  the  retrospect^  that  it  was  the  mon- 
etary measures  of  1819  and  1820,  coupled  with 
the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  which  brought 
about  the  change,  because  it  was  these  which 
spread  discontent  and  division  among  the  rural 
and  industrious  classes, who  had  heretofore  been 
the  firmest  supporters  of  the  throne,  the  stead- 
iest friends  of  tne  constitution.  But  that  only 
removes  the  difficulty  a  step  farther  back.  The 
question  remains,  What  caused  these  measures 
to  be  adopted  by  successive  governments,  in 
opposition  alike  to  the  interests  of  the  whole 
inaustrious  classes  of  the  people  and  their  re- 
ligious feelings,  and  in  direct  antagonism  to  the 
policy  pursued  for  a  century  and  a  half  by  the 
Government^  and  under  which  the  country  had 
risen  to  an  unexampled  height  of  prosperity 
and  glory  f  It  is  evident  to  any  one  who  atten- 
tively considers  the  progress  of  these  changes 
that  they  were  not  forced  upon  the  Legislature 
by  individual  men,  but  forced  upon  individual 
men  by  the  Legislature ;  and  that  a  fixed  ma- 
jority had  got  into  the  House  of  Commons^ 
whicn  rendered  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
government  in  any  otner  way.  Each  succesa- 
ive  administration  since  the  peace  had  been 
compelled  to  relinquish,  as  the  price  of  retain- 
ing office,  a  part  of  the  old  system,  until  none 
remained,  and  an  entire  change  of  government 
and  of  the  constitution  had  become  unavoid- 
able. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  what  was  the  cause  which  ren-  ^ 
dered  this  chan^  of  system  neces-  What  had  set 
sary ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  tbese  causes 
and  perhaps  unprecedented  in  hu-  *"  "no^on. 
man  afiairs,  that  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  nat- 
ural consequences  of  the  entire  success  of  the 
opposite  system.  So  amazingly  had  the  whole 
inaustrial  interests  of  the  community — land- 
ed, manufacturing,  commercial,  and  colonial — 
grown  and  prospered  under  the  old  protective 
system,  under  wnich  they  had  all  found  shelter 
during  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  that  a  new 
interest  had  arisen  in  society,  the  fruit  of  their 
prosperity,  but  which  was  destined  to  limit  and 
restrain  it.  This  was  the  interest  of  hjcauzbd 
CAPFTAL,  the  produce  of  long-protected  and  thriv- 
ing industry,  but  which  had  at  length,  from  the 
unexamplea  impulse  and  successes  of  the  war, 
acquirea  an  innuence  which  enabled  it  to  set 
all  other  interests  at  defiance.  This  interest, 
by  the  command  of  ready  money,  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  close  boroughs,  had  succeeded 
in  acquiring  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  with  it  the  entire  government  of  the 
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State.  Its  interests  were  no  longer  identical 
with  those  of  the  industry  from  which  it  had 
sprung ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  adverse  to 
it  To  sell  dear  is  the  interest  of  the  creators 
of  wealth ;  to  buy  cheap  is  the  interest  of  its 
inheritors.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
Sir  R.  Peel  the  father,  who  made  the  fortune, 
should  be  the  supporter  of  the  protective ;  Sir 
R.  Peel  the  son,  who  succeeded  to  it,  the  ad- 
vocate of  the  cheapening  system.  Thence  the 
change  of  system  in  the  Legislature  when  the 
inheritors  became  the  more  powerful  body ;  and 
thence  the  creation  of  a  eeneral  discontent  in 
tlie  industrious  classes,  wnich  at  length  over- 
whelmed at  once  the  Ministry  and  the  previous 
system  of  government.  When  once  capital,  for 
its  own  advantage,  had  rendered  the  currency 
of  the  country  entirely  dependent  on  the  re- 
tention of  gold,  and  introduced  free  trade  into 
the  principal  branches  of  manufacture,  a  revo- 
lution in  the  whole  frame  and  system  of  gov- 
ernment had  become  inevitable,  and  it  was 
merely  a  question  of  time  when  it  was  to  take 
place. 
It  was  tliis  circumstance  which  rendered  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  famous  decla- 


What  made  ration  against  reform  so  very  influ- 
the  Duke's  ^ntial  in  inducing  the  immediate 
against  Re-  downfall  of  his  administration.  It 
form  so  im-  announced  the  determination  of  Gov- 
ponant.  emment  at  all  hazards  to  maintain 
the  existing  system  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  that  was  the  precise  thing  which  the  coun- 
try desired  to  have  altered,  because  it  had  been 
the  cause  of  all  the  suffering  which  had  been 
experienced.  It  was  against  the  "borough- 
mongers,"  as  they  were  called,  that  the  outcry 
was  directed,  because  they  brought  in  the  men 
who  had  pursued  the  system  which  had  been 
attended  with  such  disastrous  results.  There 
was  no  hostility  against  the  Crown ;  little,  com- 
paratively speaking,  against  the  House  of  Lords, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  influenced  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  was  the  venal  and  nomination 
boroughs  which  were  the  object  of  the  general 
indignation,  and  they  were  so  because  the  per- 
sons who  got  into  Parliament  through  their 
seats  had  first,  by  the  measures  they  pursued 
for  the  advantage  of  capital,  created  the  dis- 
tress, and  then  shown  themselves  insensible  to 
all  petitions  for  its  relief.  When  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  therefore,  declared  himself  decid- 
edly opposed  to  every  species  of  reform,  ho  not 
only  thwarted  a  vehement  national  passion,  but 
expressed  his  determination  to  uphold  what  was 
the  source  of  all  the  suffering  which  was  expe- 
rienced, and  continue  the  close  boroughs,  which 
had  become  a  great  national  grievance.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  it  accelerated  his  fall 

Earl  Grey,  ns  a  matter  of  course,  was  sent  for 
(J.  by  the  King  to  form  the  new  Min- 

The  diiilculty  istry,  which  it  was  easy  to  fore- 
In  forming  ^q  ^^^ould  be  composed  chiefly,  if 
Wry  fl?M  Mr.  "^t  entirely,  of  the  leadors  of  the 
Brougham's  Liberal  party  in  the  two  Houses  of 
claims.  Porliament     No  small  einbarrnss- 

ment»  however,  was  experienced  in  forming  the 
administration,  chiefly  in  consequence  oif  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  situation  for  Mr. 
Brougham,  whose  great  nbili'ics.  ond  pori'.iou 
as  the  real  if  not  tlic  avowed  leader  of  tlio  Lib- 
eral party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  gtive  him 


claims  to  a  higher  situation  than  the  aristo- 
cratic Whigs  were  willing  to  allow  to  any  mtii 
who  had  raised  himself  by  the  unaided  force 
of  his  own  abilities,  without  patrician  conne^ 
tions  or  support  On  the  other  hand,  it  vai 
very  material  to  take  the  question  of  reform, 
which  had  only  been  postponed  to  the  25th 
November,  out  of  the  hands  of  a  man  at  csce 
so  powerful,  and  so  little  inclined  to  follow  the 
dictates  or  counsel  of  any  other  person.  So 
strongly  was  Mr  Brougham  himself  impressed 
with  these  difficulties,  that  in  postponing  his 
motion  for  reform,  which  he  stated  he  did  vith 
g^eat  reluctance,  he  said,  **  No  change  that  cao 
take  place  in  the  Administration  can  by  peso 
bility  affect  me."  Earl  Grey  first  proposed  for 
him  the  situation  of  Master  of  the  Kolls,  which 
is  permanent,  and  is  consistent  with  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  to  this  the  King 
peremptorily  objected.  The  Attorney-Gener- 
al's gown  was  next  offered  to  him,  but  at  onc« 
rejected.  At  length,  on  the  King's  suggestion, 
it  was  agreed  to  offer  him  the  Great  Seal*, 
which  were  immediately  accepted.  No  far- 
ther difficulty  was  experienced  in  making  np 
the  Administration,  which  was  composed  almost 
entirely  of  noblemen  of  the  Whig  party.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond,  as  representing  the  ultra- 
Tones,  was  made  Postmaster-General,  with  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet;  a  negotiation  was  opened 
with  Sir  Edward  KnatcHbuU,  the  leader  of  th« 
same  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  it 
failed  of  success.  The  new  Ministry  was  of- 
ficially announced  on  the  21st  November,  and 
gave  very  general  satisfaction  to 
the  country.*  It  is  remarkable  ifflo,°lMj65; 
that  in  a  Liberal  Cabinet  of  fif-  Roebuck,') 
teen  members  thirteen  were  peers,  434,450, Mar- 
or  sons  of  peers,  one  a  baronet,  ^e*»»"-^'' 
and  anil/  one  commoner.* 

Earl  Grey,  who  at  this  eventful  crisis  6u^ 
ceeded  to  the  government  of  the  ^ 
country,  has  left  a  name  which  Chararterrf 
never  will  be  forgotten  in  English  ^^  ^'^• 
history,  for  he  introduced  that  change  in  the 
constitution  which  has  been  attended  with  such 
great  and  lasting  effects.  He  was  beyond  all 
doubt  a  most  remarkable  man.  Gifted  br  na- 
ture with  talents  of  a  very  high  order,  he  pos- 


*  The  new  Ministry  stood  as  follow* : 

In  the  CabtneL— Tint  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Earl  Grey ; 
Lord- Chancellor,  Lord  Brougham;  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  leader  of  the  Commons,  Lord  Althorpe :  Pra- 
idcnt  of  the  Council,  Marquesa  of  Lansdowne ;  Lord  Prirj 
Seal,  EnrI  of  Durham ;  Home  Secretary,  I«ord  Melbounie; 
Foreign  Aflaira,  Lord  Palmereton  ;  Secretary  of  Cdontft, 
Lord  Goderich ;  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Sir  Jamrt 
Graham  ,  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  Mr.  Chute 
Grant;  Postmaster-General,  Duke  of  Richmond.  Chas- 
ct^llor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Lord  HoUand ;  witboat 
oflire.  Lord  Carlisle. 

Not  m  the  Cabinet.— PreaiAent  of  the  Board  of  Tradt. 
Lord  Auckland  ;  Secretary  at  War,  Mr.  C.  W.  W.  Wynn, 
Mnstcr-Gcneral  of  Ordnance,  Sir  James  Kempt ,  Lord 
Chambcrbin,  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  Lord  Steward.  Mir- 
qucss  VVclloslcy  ;  Master  of  the  Horse,  Lord  Albcroarir; 
Groom  of  the  Stoic,  Marquess  of  W in cbesirr;  First  I'oin- 
mi.ssioncr  of  Land  Revenue,  Mr.  Agar  E!::3 :  Trv'a<u"r 
of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Poul^tt  Thomson ;  Atlorncj-CcnenL 
Sir  T.  Den  man  ;  Sol  iri  tor-General,  Sir  W.  Hump. 

In  Ireland  —  Lord  -  Lieutenant,  Marjucsa  of  Ande- 
sea  ;  Lonl-Chnncvl'.or,  Lord  PlunKett :  ComR^ardiTollhe 
Forces,  Sir  John  Dypif:  Chief  Smc-iar},  Lord  J':'-: I'f. 
Arrorricy-General,  Mr.  Peniitftuthcr;  Solicitor '•>»f'«l. 
Mr.  Cromnton. 

In  Nror'/iMf/.— Lord- Advocate,  F.  Jcffri'y.  E-^q  :  S<»Iint- 
or-f'fMcral.  11.  Co-'.burn,  E^q.— Ann.  Rtg.^  1&30,  p- 1**, 
in5,  RoLULCK,  vol.  i.  p  450,  4j1. 
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sessed,  at  the  same  time,  that  qnality  of  still 
rarer  occurrence,  bat  'which,  when  it  does  ex- 
ist, seldom  fails  to  lead  to  early  shipwreck  or 
ultimate  greatness — moral  courage,  and  invin- 
cible determmation.  His  political  life  was  con- 
sistencv  itsel£  He  shared  with  his  party  their 
early  hostility  to  the  French  war,  ana  must 
beai-  with  them  the  obloquy,  in  the  eyes  of  pos- 
terity, of  having  defended  the  French  Revolu- 
tion long  after  its  atrocities  had  discredited  it 
in  the  eyes  of  all  imnartial  men,  and  resisted 
the  contest  with  it  wnen  it  had  become  appar- 
ent that  it  was  waged  by  this  country  for  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  mankind.  But  this 
was  the  result  of  the  firmness  and  consistency 
of  his  character,  which,  having  once  embraced 
an  opinion,  adhered  to  it  for  good  or  for  evil 
through  all  the  mutations  of  fortune.  On  the 
subject  of  reform  he  was  the  same  throughout 
Unlike  the  greater  part  of  the  Whig  aristocra- 
cy, who  supported  it  in  public,  and  in  secret 
deprecated  it  as  the  most  dangerous  innovation 
alike  to  the  countiy  and  themselves,  he  was  its 
advocate  from  his  first  entrance  into  public  life ; 
and  the  plan  of  reform  which  he  brought  for- 
ward in  the  House  of  Commons,  without  suc- 
1  See  Hist.  ^^^  ^^  1*7 97,  differed  in  no  material 
of  Europe,  degree  from  that  which  he  brought 
c.  xxii.  ♦ «.  to  a  triumphant  issue  in  1832.* 

As  a  public  speaker  he  must  be  assigned  a 
^  very  high  place — second,  perhaps. 

His  cbsraeter  only  to  Pitt  and  Fox  in  the  An- 
sa an  orator,  gustan  age  of  English  oratory.  Ho 
and  in  private  ^^^^  jj^^  ^^e  power  of  lucid  expo- 
sition of  the  former,  nor  the  impetuous  flow  of 
the  latter,  but  in  condensed  expression,  cogent 
argument^  and  sarcastic  power,  he  was  eonal 
to  either.  He  had  not  the  poetie  fancy  or  play- 
ful expression  of  Canning,  but  he  was  more 
thoroughly,  and  at  all  times,  in  earnest — the 
ereat  secret  for  moving  and  permanently  rul- 
ing the  hearts  of  men.  His  well-known  philip- 
pic against  that  celebrated  orator,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  power  in  April,  1827,  is  deservedly 
placed  among  the  most  brilliant  specimens  of 
rhetorical  power  which  the  English  language 
can  boast  In  society,  his  manner,  though  some- 
what reserved  and  stately,  had  all  the  courtesy 
which  belongs  to  real  ni^h-breeding,  and  in 
domestic  life  he  was  simplicity  itself — the  sure 
sign  of  a  mind  superior  to  any  station,  how 
lofty  soever«  to  which  its  possessor  may  be  ele- 
vated. 

The  great  fault  of  Earl  Grey,  as  of  most  men 
9,  of  his  rank  who  are  called  to  the 

ITis  defects  general  direction  of  affairs,  was  a 
and  «»"rjni,  want  of  practical  acquaintance  with 
use  of  power  mankind  in  all  graaca.  He  shared 
when  so  this  defect  with  his  whole  cabinet, 
qaired.  when  arranged  in  1830,  which  was 

almost  entirely  composed  of  the  nobility ;  and 
so  conspicuous  did  tnis  deficiency  immediately 
become,  that,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  he 
was  saved  from  early  overthrow  only  by  iden- 
tifying himself  with  the  extreme  movement 
party,  and  advancing  a  measure  which  entire- 
ly and  forever  changed  the  institutions  of  the 
nation,  lie  did  great  service  to  his  country 
by  taking  the  direction  of  that  movement,  and 
prevciitinj^  it  from  falling  into  other  and  less 
ficrupuluiH  hands,  arid  deserves  its  lasting  grat- 
itude for  the  use  which  he  made  of  the  vast 


power  he  enjoyed  when  the  victory  waa  gained. 
There  was  much  to  condemn  in  the  mode  in 
which,  in  its  latter  stages^  he  carried  on  the 
contest,  but  nothitag  save  to  admire  in  the  con- 
duct he  pursued  after  it  was  over.  He  t^en 
boldly  confronted  menaced  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
coerced  its  wildest  excesses,  and  when  he  had 
the  power  to  have  carried  innovation  in  Great 
Britain  to  any  imaginable  length,  stopped  short 
with  one  organic  change,  and  observed  hence- 
forward the  landmarks  of  the  constitution. 

Although  the  practical  results  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  which  he  carried  through, 
have  been  widely  different  from  Hewasmis- 
what  he  either  intended  or  de-  led  by  others 
sired,  yet  this  is  not  so  much  to  astothecflfect 
be  ascribed  as  a  fault  to  Earl  Grey,  ^^^  ^*'^**™ 
as  it  was  the  unfortunate  result 
of  the  elevated  position  he  occupied,  and  the 
sphere  in  which  he  had  moved  in  society.  In 
ttie  framing  of  that  measure  itself  he  was  aa 
completely  misled  by  the  representations  of 
others  of  inferior  rank  about  him,  who  pos- 
sessed the  practical  knowledge  which  he  want- 
ed, and  had  their  own  ends  in  view  in  their 
representation,  as  he  had  been  in  early  life  as 
to  the  tendency  of  the  French  Revolution  by 
the  declamations  of  the  philosophers  and  Gi- 
rondists. He  said  it  was  the  most  aristocratic 
measure  ever  brought  foi*ward  in  Parliament, 
when  it  was  a  measure,  as  ex|>erience  has  now 
proved,  which  took  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy. 
H<i  declared  he  would  stand  or  fall  by  his  order, 
and  yet  he  exerted  all  his  talent  and  influence 
to  carry  through  a  measure  which  politicidly 
nullified  that  order,  and  substituted  that  of 
shop-keepers,  with  whom  assuredly  his  aristo- 
cratic feelint^s  had  nothing  in  common,  in  its 
room.  In  this  there  was  no  duplicity  or  dis- 
iugenuousness  on  the  part  of  this  proud  and 
straightforward  nobleman.  He  believed  all  he 
said,  and  acted  accordingly;  but  his  measures, 
being  founded  on  no  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  community  to  which  they  referred, 
had  a  directly  contrary  tendency  to  what  he 
intended,  and  ere  long  precipitated  himself  from 
power,  and  his  order  Irom  the  dominant  posi- 
tion it  had  so  long  held  in  English  society.* 


*  In  the  course  of  the  debates  on  the  Refbrm  Dill  in  the 
Houraof  Peers,  Lord  Sidniouth,  who  supposed  Lord  Grej 
to  have  been  carried  by  circumstances  fhr  beyond  his  orlg- 
ioal  intention,  said  to  him,  "  I  hope  God  wUl  (brfive  you 
on  account  of  this  bill ;  I  don't  think  I  can."  To  which 
Lord  Grey  replied,  **  Mark  my  words :  within  two  years 
you  will  find  that  we  have  become  unpopular  fh>m  hav- 
ing brought  forward  the  most  aristocratic  measure  that 
ever  was  proposed  in  Parliaments  Lord  Althorpe,  too, 
did  not  conceal  his  opinion ;  he  avowed  it,  *'  that  the  Re* 
form  Bill  was  the  most  aristocratic  act  ever  offered  to  the 
nation :  and  the  wonder  is,  who  can  doubt  it,  while  the 
new  county  representation  preponilerates  over  the  addi- 
tion to  the  towns."— See  Sidmouth's  Life^  ill.  439 ;  and 
Miss  Martineau,  11.  28,  29.  The  truth  is.  that  there 
was  much  plausibility  in  the  reason  thus  advanced  to 
prove  the  aristocratic  tendency  of  the  Reform  BUI ,  and 
without  doubt  these  noble  lords  were  perfectly  sincere  in 
the  opinion  thus  advanced.  But  what  they  did  not  see, 
though  their  followers  did,  was,  that  these  aristocratic 
tendencies  were  entirely  neutralized  and  overrowcred  by 
three  circumstances,  the  nctiun  of  which  has  now  been 
completely  demonstrated  by  experience.  These  were:  I. 
The  workins  of  the  ten  puund  clause,  which  in  all  ths 
boruufihfl  (that  is,  three  lldhs  of  the  House  of  Commons) 
vested  the  returns  in  one  class— that  of  small  shop-keep^ 
ers .-  2.  The  operation  of  the  monetary  laws,  which,  Vf 
adding  5U  per  cent,  to  the  value  of  money,  and  takioft  as 
inuih  n-um  the  reoiuneration  of  mdustry,  haa  repdtrtU 
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Second  only  to  Earl  Grej  in  influence  and 
j]^  station,  and  supenor  to  him  in  yena- 
Character  tile  power.  Lord  Bbouoham  now  stood 
of  Lord  prominently  forward  in  a  totally  dif- 
Broocbun.  fep^n^  ephere  and  position  from  that 
in  which  he  had  first  moved  and  risen  to  soch 
eminence.  A  tribune  of  the  people,  he  was 
suddenly  made  a  senator ;  a  brilliant  and  suc- 
cessfal  advocate,  he  was  at  once,  and  without 
having  gone  through  any  of  the  intermediate 
stations,  elevated  to  the  very  highest  judicial 
station;  a  common  lawyer,  chiefly  known  in 
political  or  popular  cases  at  ninprius,  he  was 
put  at  the  head  of  the  Court  of  Cnancery,  and 
immersed  in  all  the  subtleties  of  conveyancing, 
and  the  niceties  of  the  law  of  equity.  He  was 
the  first  barrister,  if  we  except  perhaps  Lord 
Erskine,  who  was  made  Lord-Chancellor,  and 
put  at  the  head  of  the  court  of  last  resort,  en- 
tirely from  pK>litical  considerations,  and  to  avoid 
a  difficulty  in  the  formation  of  an  administra- 
tion, without  any  regard  to  his  competency  to 
discharge  the  important  duties  with  which  he 
was  intrusted. 

He  was  no  common  man  who  could  stand 
IS.  such  a  change  of  position,  not  only 
His  merits  with  no  dimmution,  but  in  some  re- 
88  a  Judge.  Bpects  with  an  increase  of  reputation. 
It  is  reported  to  have  been  said  of  him,  when 
he  was  elevated  to  the  Wool-sack,  by  a  very 

freat  lawyer,  *'It  is  a  pity  Lord  Brougham 
oes  not  know  a  little  of  English  law,  for  then 
he  would  know  soraelliing  of  every  thing;" 
and  certainly  his  judgments  in  the  Chancery 
Court  will  never  he  placed  on  a  level  with 
those  of  Lord  Eldon,  or  Lord  St  Leonards,  or 
the  other  great  masters  of  the  law  of  equity. 
But  it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  he  proved 
a  failure  on  the  bench.  It  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  a  man  of  his  extraordinary  versatil- 
ity of  talent  and  variety  of  infoimation  should 
have  acquired  the  vast  store  of  precedents 
which  can  be  mastered  only  bj  a  powerful 
mind  exclusively  devoted  to  their  acquisition; 
still  less  that  he  should  be  on  a  level  with  ex- 
perienced equity  lawyers,  when  the  first  time 
ne  entered  the  Chancery  Court  was  in  advanced 
years  as  its  head.  But  his  example,  and  the 
great  ability  which  he  has  shown  now  for  a 
qaarter  of  a  century  in  determining  cases  in 
the  House  of  Peers^  proves  that  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  precedents  is  not  an  indis- 
pensable requisite  for  a  great  Judge ;  and  that 
strong  natural  talents,  and  habits  of  forensic 
debate,  in  a  different  branch  of  jurisprudence, 
may,  when  the  cases  are  fully  laid  before  him, 
sometimes  enable  the  Judge  to  supply  the  want 
of  early  acquaintance  with  another  branch  of 
law.  Lord  Eldon's  judgments  on  Scotch  coses 
are  universally  regarded  with  the  utmost  re- 
spect by  the  Scotch  bar,  and  yet  he  never  prac- 
ticed at  it,  and  had  little  experience  of  appeal 
cases  from  that  part  of  the  island  before  oeing 
put  on  the  Wool-sack. 

If  the  legislative  measures  in  which  Lord 
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these  small  shop-keepere  chiefly  dependent  on  the  money- 
ed and  commercial,  instead  of  the  landed  and  ariBtocratic 
dass  \  3.  The  vast  extension  of  the  commerce  and  manu- 
fkciurcs  of  the  country,  which  rendered  the  greater  part 
of  the  horoughs,  and  many  of  the  countips  in  the  manu- 
hciuring  districts,  dependent  on  the  employment  Aimish- 
ed  by  the  great  manuractiirmg  cities,  not  the  parchases 
made  by  the  Impoveriahed  landlords  in  their  vicinity. 


Brougham  took  an  intefrest,  or  has  bees  main- 
ly instrumental  in  promoting,  are  13 
considered,  we  shall  have  more  cause  His  dune- 
to  admire  the  variety  of  his  acquire-  ter  is  a 
ments,  the  versatility  of  his  powers,  ■■^*«'n*°' 
than  ihe  length  of  his  vision  or  the  solidity  of 
his  judgment  He  did  not  foresee  the  real  tend- 
ency of  the  measures  which  he  so  powerfully 
advocated,  and  in  eonsequence  brought  about 
Results  the  Tery  reverse  of  what  he  intended 
and  desired.  He  professed  to  "stand  upoa  the 
ancient  ways  of  the  constitution"  in  all  nis  pro- 
jects of  reform ;  and  yet  he  strenuously  sup- 
ported, or  besought  the  House  of  Peers,  **on 
nis  bended  knees,*'  to  pass  a  bill  on  that  sub- 
ject, which  entirely  altered  those  ways,  be- 
cause, in  lieu  of  the  old  representation  of  class- 
es and  interest,  it  introduced  the  new  repre- 
sentation of  mere  numbers.  He  was  the  un- 
compromising foe  through  life  of  West  India 
slavery,  and  the  generous  advocate  of  the  poor 
negro's  rights;  and  yet,  by  urging  on  the  fatal 
step  of  immediate  and  unprepared  emancipa- 
tion, he  has  proved  his  worst  enemy,  and  thrown 
back  the  sable  inhabitants  of  the  Antilles  cen- 
turies in  the  path  of  real  and  lasting  improve- 
ment No  man  saw  more  clearly,  or  has  ex- 
pressed more  strongly,  the  decline  which  would 
be  brought  on  British  agriculture  from  the  un- 
restrained competition  of  foreign  states;  and 
yet  he  has  been  active  in  the  furthering  of  a 
series  of  measures  which  have  rendered  Great 
Britain,  in  seven  years,  from  beinff  practically 
self-supporting,  dependent  on  foreign  states,  in 
ordinary  years  for  a  seventh,  in  unfavorable 
ones  for  a  fifth,  of  the  national  subsistence* 
In  two  important  particulars,  however,  his  la- 
bors have  been  attended  with  unmitigated  gooi 
He  has  been  through  life  the  zealous 'support- 
er of  the  cause  of  general  education,  although 
sectarian  jealousy  naa  hitherto  much  impeded 
the  beneficent  results  of  his  efforts ;  and  he  has 
devoted  his  great  powers^  with  equal  iudgment 
and  success,  to  the  great  and  dimoult  subject 
of  Law  Reform. 

His  style  of  speaking,  though  always  ene^ 
getio  and  powerful,  affords  the  most  14. 
striking  contrast  to  that  which  his  TTisstFle 
taste  approves,  and  which  he  has  uni-  «f  o"***!- 
formly  recommended  to  the  imitation  of  others. 
The  last  is  condensed  even  to  the  confines  of 
dryness ;  the  first  diffuse  to  those  of  excesa 
No  one  feels  more  strongly,  or  has  expressed 
more  emphatically,  the  manly  simplicitj^  of  an- 
cient oratory;  and  yet  no  one  in  his  own 
speeches  has  deviated  more  completely  from 
tne  style  of  Demosthenes,  or  overlaid  iaeas  al- 
ways forcible,  often  striking,  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing deluge  of  worda  It  would  seem  as  if  is 
his  own  style  of  oratory  he  was  desirous,  by 
the  process  of  reditetio  ad  ahtwrdmriy  of  estab- 
lishing the  truths  of  the  general  principles  on 
eloquence  which  he  has  elsewhere  inculcated. 


*  Consumed  in  Britiah  Islands,  18S4 ; 

an.  Qn. 

Bj-  man 32,850,000 

By  animals  and  distillers 16,350.000 

49,800,000 

Produced «,365,7:i 

Imported  on  average  of  seven  years,  i    i>  qoq  tm 

ending  1858  j     ^-^"""^ 

Imported,  1853 9.087.714 

—  M'CuLLocH.  in  Encjfclopitduk  BnUamtcat  9th  edit, 
voce  Great  Britain. 
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This  Terboee  habit  is  very  much  to  be  regret- 
ted, for,  on  the  few  occasioDs  on  which  it  has 
been  avoided,  he  has  left  most  striking  pieces 
of  oratory.  His  expressions  in  each  clause  of 
a  sentence  are  generally  forcible,  often  epigram- 
matic ;  it  is  the  frequent  repetition  of  tne  same 
idea  in  different  expressions,  and  putting  it  in 
different  lights,  which  weakens  the  force  of  his 
oratory.  Yet,  however  widely  it  may  deviate 
from  the  standard  of  ancient  eloquence  or  ideal 
perfection,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  result, 
It  was  well  calculated  for  the  persons  to  whom 
it  was  addressed;  for  he  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  achieving  the  four  great  Liberal  tri- 
umphs of  the  last  half  century — ^the  repeal  of 
the  Orders  in  Council,  that  of  the  Income-Tax, 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  of  Kegro 
Emancipation. 

If  there  is  any  British  statesman  of  his  age 
,5  who  has  acquired  a  European  rep- 

Lord  Pajmer*  utation,  it  may  safely  be  pronounced 
sion.:  hia  Ea-  to  be  Lord  Palmerston,  whose  name 
uEon"  "**"'  ^^^^  ^  forever  associated  with  the 
great  change  in  our  foreign  policy, 
and  the  substitution  of  Liberal  for  Conserva- 
tive alliances.  Foreign  nations,  not  aware  of 
the  vital  change  which  the  Reform  Bill  made 
in  our  Government,  ascribe  this  change  chief- 
ly, if  not  entirely,  to  his  individual  influence ; 
and  according  as  their  statesmen  and  historians 
belong  to  the  democratic  or  monarchical  par- 
ty, he  is  the  object  either  of  vehement  lauda- 
tion or  of  impassioned  hatred.  In  truth,  how- 
ever, he  is  not  the  fit  object  of  the  praise  he 
has  received,  or  the  vituperation  with  which 
he  has  been  encountered.  In  a  despotic  coun- 
try, a  minister  may  impress  his  own  principles 
upon  the  measures  of  government;  in  a  consti- 
tutional one  he  must  receive  it  from  the  Legis- 
lature. The  Reform  Bill  having  vested  the  gov- 
ernment of  England  in  the  class  of  urban  shop- 
keepers, the  majority  of  whom  are  imbued  with 
Liberal  principles,  the  carrying  out  of  their 
wishes  into  our  foreign  policy  became  a  matter 
of  necessity,  to  which  every  minister,  however 
otherwise  inclined,  must  bend. 

If  this  change  of  policy,  however,  was  im- 
18.  po»«u  upon  the  country  by  the  Re- 
His  versa-  form  Bill,  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
lUe  taleais  character  and  talents  of  the  Liberal 
acicr***'*  F^^'g"^  Secretary,  in  a  prominent 
manner,  fitted  him  for  carrying  it 
through.  His  abilities  are  not  only  of  the 
highest  order,  but  they  are  of  the  most  mark- 
etable description.  No  man  knows  better  how 
to  address  himself  in  speaking  to  the  prevail- 
ing feelings  and  tastes  of  his  audience,  in  act- 
ing to  the  inclination  and  interests  of  the  class 
m  society  upon  which  his  influence  is  rested. 
Great  as  are  his  talents,  varied  his  accomplish- 
ments, they  are  rendered  still  more  powerful 
by  the  versatility  of  their  possessor.  He  can 
be,  when  he  pleases,  all  things  to  all  men.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  every  administration, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  short  one  of 
Lord  Derby  in  1862,  for  the  lost  fifty  years. 
He  has  alternately  aided  m  expelling  his  for- 
mer friends  from  power,  and  reinstating  them 
in  office ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  his  character  for 
consistency  has  not  materially  suffered  from  all 
these  changes.  The  reason  is  that  all  men  see 
that,  like  uie  Duke  of  Wellington,  his  leading 


principle  has  always  been  the  advancement  of 
the  power  and  glory  of  his  country ;  and  that 
he  has  taken  a  part  in  so  many  administrations, 
because  they  successively  furnished  him  with 
the  means  of  advancing  that  primary  object 
He  has  been  through  li&  not  so  much  a  states- 
man as  a  diplomatic  soldier  of  the  State. 

His  talents  for  diplomacy  and  administration 
are  unquestionably  of  a  very  high  ... 
order.  To  immense  acauamtance  Hischarac- 
with  forei^  treaties  ana  conven-  ter  as  a  di- 
tions  he  unites  the  rarer  but  not  less  jJS"*^*f* 
essential  knowledge  of  courts  and  ^^^^* 
statesmen,  and  the  prevailing  influences  by 
which  they  are  severally  governed.  As  Secre- 
tary at  War  during  the  contest  with  Napoleon, 
and  Home  Secretary  under  Queen  Victoria,  his 
administrative  powers  have  been  equally  con- 
spicuous; and  such  are  his  oratorical  talents, 
that  no  man  can  with  greater  certainty  altern- 
ately keep  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons awake  during  a  long  detail  of  diplomatic 
proceedings,  or  fascinate  a  popular  audience  by 
the  beauties  of  a  varied  and  highly  wrought 
eloquence.  Indefatigable  in  his  attention  to 
business,  he  yet  finds  time,  as  men  of  a  similar 
energetic  turn  of  mind  often  do,  for  the  pleas- 
ures of  society;  and  much  of  his  political  in- 
fluence is  owine  to  the  charm  which  manners 
of  the  highest  breeding,  and  courtesy  of  the 
most  finished  kind,  lend  to  a  varied  and  de- 
lightful conversation. 

The  great  fault  of  this  accomplished  minister 
— and  it  is  a  very  serious  one,  for  it 
has  more  than  once  brought  his  coun-  jjj^  errors 
try  to  the  brink  of  the  most  serious 
danger — is,  that  he  never  calculates  the  means 
at  his  disposal  for  effecting  the  projects  which 
he  has  at  hearty  and  engages  in  designs  which 
he  has  not  the  means  of  carrying  through,  or 
stimulates  movements  in  other  countries  which 
he  has  not  the  means  of  supporting.  Bred  in 
the  school  of  Pitt,  and  essentially  patriotic  in 
his  feelings  and  ideas,  he  sometimes  forgets  the 
difference  in  the  situation  and  power  of  the 
country  at  different  times,  and  has  often  held  as 
hieh  language  in  diplomatic  intercourse,  when  a 
refomed  House  of  Commons  had  not  left  twenty 
thousand  disposable  men  in  the  country,  or  ten 
ships  of  the  line  to  form  a  Channel  fleets  as  when 
Lord  Castlereagh  wielded  the  power  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and  one  hundred 
ships  of  the  line  bore  the  royal  flag.  A  sincere 
friend  of  freedom,  he  has  sometimes  proved  its 
worst  enemy,  by  stimulating  movements  of  the 
Liberal  party  among  the  excitable  inhabitants 
ofother  states,  which  the  people  of  this  country 
had  neither  the  means  nor  the  inclination  to 
support,  and  being  forced,  in  consequence,  to 
leave  them  to  be  crushed  by  the  military  force 
of  despotic  states.  With  aamirable  skill  he  ar- 
ranged all  the  other  powers  of  Europe  to  check 
the  ambition  of  France  on  the  Eastern  Question 
in  1 840 ;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  influence  of  hia 
diplomacy  that  the  cordial  alliance  of  France 
and  England  was  formed  which  put  such  a  bri- 
dle in  the  mouth  of  Russia  in  1854.  But  on 
other  occasions  his  ill-timed  assertions  of  Brit- 
ish influence  have  been  attended  with  the  ut- 
most hazard;  for  they  brought  us  to  the  verge 
of  a  war  with  France,  and  once  with  France  and 
Russia  united,  at  a  time  when  the  country  was 
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wholly  unprepared  to  maiDtain  a  contest  with 
either  the  one  or  the  other. 

Lord  John  Russell  has  not  obtained  the  same 
19.  elevated  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame 
Lord  John  as  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Palmerston ; 
Russell.  i)ut  gtill  the  nobleman  who  earned  the 
Reform  Bill  through  the  Honse  of  Commons,  and 
has  since  for  years  held  the  highest  place  in 
the  councils  of  his  Sovereign,  or  been  the  lead- 
er of  the  House  of  Commons,  must  be  regard- 
ed as  no  common  man.  As  an  orator  he  occu- 
pies a  useful  rather  than  a  distinguished  place. 
He  seldom  aims  at  the  highest  flights  of  elo- 
quence, and  his  speeches  are  distinguished  by 
business-like  habits,  by  information  on  the  sub- 
ject^  and  acuteness  ih  reply,  rather  than  either 
genius  of  conception  or  cogency  of  argument 
If  he  owed,  however,  the  distinguished  position 
he  has  so  long  held  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  family  influence,  and 
the  prestige  of  an  illustrious  name,  he  has  since 
shown  that  he  was  not  unworthy  of  it^  by  the 
aualities  he  has  exhibited  while  discharging  its 
duties.  To  admirable  temper  and  great  tact  in 
debate  he  unites  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  feelinff  and  prevailing  inclination  of  the 
House,  and  especially  of  his  own  side — quali- 
ties invaluable  in  the  leader  of  a  party,  and 
much  more  important  than  the  more  showy 
qualities  which  often  dazzle  only  to  mislead. 
His  figure  is  not  commanding,  and  his  voice 
feeble,  so  that  nature  has  not  endowed  him 
with  the  physical  qualities  requisite  for  subdu- 
ing stormy  assemblies,  but  she  has  in  a  great 
degree  made  up  for  the  deficiency  by  the  gift 
of  the  prudence  and  judgment  which  succeed 
in  the  end  in  leading  them. 

Sydney  Smith  has  said,  that  such  is  Lord 

20  John  Russell's  confidence  in  himself, 

HlBimnpid-  that  he  would,  with  equal  readiness, 

ity  and  self-    at  a  moment's  warning,  assume  the 

conOdence      j^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^f  Commons*  or 

take  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet,  or  un- 
dertake to  cut  for  the  stone.  Assuming  that  the 
celebrated  discourser  has  here  strained  some- 
what for  the  sake  of  point,  it  is  evident,  from 
Lord  John  Russell's  public  career,  that  there  is 
some  tnith  in  the  assertion,  though  his  success 
in  literature  and  biography  by  no  means  war- 
rants the  belief  that  the  confidence  is  well  found- 
ed. On  several  important  occasions  he  has 
shown  that  he  does  not  shrink  from  responsi- 
bility, and  that,  supported  only  by  courage  and 
conscious  rectitude,  he  can  engage  fearlessly  in 
the  most  hazardous  undertakings.  Hb  conduct 
as  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  occa- 
sion of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1831,  and  the  war  with 
Russia  in  1854,  and  of  Cardinal  Wiseman's  as- 
sumption of  titles  when  he  was  prime-minister, 
sufliciently  demonstrates  this.  Unfortunately, 
his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  are  not  always  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  determination,  and  thus  it  has 
not  unfrequently  happened  that  the  most  in- 
trepid denunciations  on  his  part  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  no  corresponding  state  measures,  and 
thus  have  entirely  lost  their  effect  In  one  re- 
spect his  conduct  has  always  been  worthy  of  the 
very  highest  admiration:  he  never  shirks  re- 
sponsibility, but,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  takes 
hid  full  share  of  it  when  his  own,  but  generously 
comes  forward  to  divide  with  others  a  responsi 
bility  which  belongs  to  their  department,  and 


with  which  his  connection  is  more  nominal  than 
real — a  conduct  which  has  done  more  than  any 
thing  else  to  win  for  him  the  respect  of  the  coun- 
try. Tor  the  obvious  reason  that  it  is  the  rarest 
quality  in  public  men,  and  the  one  which  most 
observers  feel  themselves  least  competent  to 
imitate. 

Lord  Melbourkb  was  a  man  of  very  differ- 
ent abilities  and  character  from  the  si. 
eminent  ones  which  have  now  been  LoniMd- 
drawn ;  but  he  has  occupied  too  im-  >»«"»• 
portant  a  position  in  the  councils  of  his  Sover- 
eign, on  her  first  accession  to  the  throne,  and 
for  some  years  after,  not  to  deserve  a  distin- 
guished place  in  a  contemporary  gallery  of  state 
portraits.  If  his  talents  were  not  of  the  high- 
est order,  they  were  of  the  kind  of  all  others  Wst 
adapted  for  tne  important  and  responsible  duty 
to  which  he  was  called;  of  ^iding  a  youthful 
Queen  in  the  first  and  most  important  years  of 
her  reign.  To  great  and  almost  unriyafed  pow- 
ers of  conversation  he  united  the  charm  of  the 
highest  breeding,  and  the  jzrace  of  the  most  pol- 
ished manner.  A  man  of  the  world  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  he  had  mineled  in  all  its  cir- 
cles only  to  glean  from  each  what  rendered  him 
a  delightful  companion,  a  brilliant  ornament  to 
the  most  elevated.  His  store  of  anecdote  was 
immense,  and  related  to  the  most  interesting 
characters ;  his  felicity  in  recounting  them  equal 
to  the  tact  with  which  they  were  given  out  or 
withheld.  An  accomplished  classical  scholar, 
and  well  versed  in  the  traditional  history  of 
great  families,  he  had  little  information  on  the 
subjects  required  by  a  statesman,  and  took  his 
opinion  on  the  measures  brought  forward  rath- 
er from  the  authority  of  others  than  his  own 
reflection.  Yet  his  suavity  of  disposition  and 
courtesy  of  manner  conquered  all  opposition ; 
and  when,  as  prime-minister,  he  gave  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  with  perfect  nonch^uce/m  an- 
swer to  a  question  put  to  him,  **I  really  know 
nothing  at  all  about  the  matter,"  there  was  a 
loud  laugh  from  all  sides,  and  no  farther  in- 
quiries were  made.  The  truth  was,  all  parties, 
and  especially  those  of  them  who  were  nearest 
the  throne,  were  aware  of  the  vast  imfjortance 
of  the  duties  which,  when  prime -minister,  he 
discharged  as  counselor  ana  almost  guardian 
of  our  present  gracious  Sovereign  in  her  early 
years;  and  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  the  nation  owes  him  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  discharged  them,  from  the 
strict  propriety  and  wisdom  of  her  Maiesty's 
conduct  ever  since  her  accession  to  the  throne, 
the  debt  is  great  indeed. 

Sir  Jahbs  Graham  owes  more  to  natural  ad- 
vantages than  any  of  the  statesmen 
who  have  been  mentioned.    A  tall  and   sirjames 
commanding  figure,  handsome  conn-   Graham: 
tenance,  and  powerful  sonorous  voice,   |u»»lnijtt« 
give  him  the  superiority  in  debate  jJJJJUre* 
which,  in  civil  almost  as  much  as  mili- 
tary contests,  these  qualities  never  fail  to  confer; 
and  to  these  he  uniles  administrative  and  ora- 
torical talents  of  a  very  high  order.     As  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  on  the  Whigs'  accession 
to  ofiice  in  1830,  and  again  when  the  Russian 
war  broke  out  in  1864,  he  evinced  a  degree  of 
vigor  and  capacity  which  was  appreciated  and 
acknowledged  by'all  parties ;  and  he  displayed 
equal  ability  as  'Homo  Secretary  during  a  very 
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trying  time^  from  1841  to  1846.  Indefatigable 
in  hia  attention  to  business,  and  endowed  with 
great  powers  of  application,  be  is  always  prp- 

Kired  on  his  own  subjects;  and,  unlike  Lord 
el  bourne,  can  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
every  question  put  regarding  them.  The  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  has  a  supercilious 
east,  a  qnality  which  has  been  complained  of  of 
him  in  official  intercourse,  though  none  is  more 
bland  or  courteous  in  private  society.  He  is  a 
powerful  debater,  as  well  from  the  cogency  of 
argument  employed  as  the  stores  of  information 
displayed,  and  is  excelled  by  none  in  the  rare 
ana  effective  power  of  reply.  Occasionally, 
though  not  frequently,  he  rises  to  the  highest 
flights  of  eloquence. 

Inconsistency  is  his  great  defect^  and  his  rep- 

23,  utation  has  suffered  more  from  this 
Hia  incon-  peculiarity  than  that  of  Lord  Palmer- 
sisiencies.  gton,  who  is  also  chargeable  with  it> 
because  he  has  at  different  times  taken  more 
decided  and  contradictory  views  on  the  same 
question.  There  is  hardly  a  subject  of  import- 
ance discussed  of  late  years  on  which  tnere 
will  not  be  found,  in  the  parliamentary  debates, 
an  admirable  refutation  of  a  previous  equally 
admirable  argument  on  the  opposite  side,  of  this 
skillful  rhetorician.  This^  however,  is  the  fault 
of  the  age  and  circumstances  under  which  he 
lived,  rather  than  of  the  individual  man.  Such 
is  the  mutability  of  eeneral  opinion  in  every 
popular  government,  that  the  rulers  of  the  State 
can  only  maintain  their  ascendency  by  chang- 
ing with  it  The  philosopher  may  be  consist- 
ent, because  his  aim  is  the  discovery  of  truth, 
which  is  ever  the  same;  the  historian,  because 
he  traces  the  unchanging  laws  of  the  social  or- 
der through  all  the  mutations  of  fortune.  But 
the  statesman  in  a  popular  community,  who 
aims  at  Uie  enjoyment  of  power,  can  attain  it 
only  by  the  suffrages  of  the  multitude,  and  to 
gain  them  he  must  often  share  its  mutability. 
Consistency  in  such  a  case  is  a  passport  to  ulti- 
mate fame,  but  it  leads  to  present  downfall 

Such  were  the  chiefe  oi  the  Liberal  party, 

24,  who  now  succeeded  to  power,  and  m 
Earl  Grey*8  whose  hands,  with  a  few  brief  inter- 
announce-  missions,  the  government  of  the  coun- 
principi^'  try  has  since  been  constantly  vested, 
of  govern-  Earl  Grey,  immediately  after  his  ac- 
ment.  cession  to  office,  made  the  followins 
Not.  22.  profession  of  the  principles  of  his  ad- 
ministration, which  diffused  general  satisfaction : 
**  Prominently,  and  in  the  foreground,  I  place 
Reform  in  Parliament  I  have,  when  out  of  of- 
fice, declared  that  that  great  question  could  be 
satisfactorily  introduced,  by  the  Government 
alone,  and  that  the  Government  ought  immedi- 
ately to  propound  some  measure  concerning  it 
What  out  OI  office  I  have  professed,  I. am  now 
in  office  about  to  perform ;  and  I  promise  that 
a  proposal  for  the  reform  of  our  representative 
system  shall  be  introduced  immediately  for  the 
consideration  of  Parliament  It  shall  be  a  pro- 
posal not  of  any  wild  or  unreasoning  change, 
not  of  universal  suffrage,  not  a  mere  theory  of 
pretended  accuracy  and  efficiency.  I  desire  to 
stand  as  much  as  possible  on  the  fixed  and  set- 
tled institutions  of  the  country.  What' I  seek 
to  do  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  secure  to  the  peo- 
ple a  due  influence  in  the  great  Council  of  the 
nation,  and  to  secure  b5'  that  means  confidence 


and  satisfaction  in  the  determinations  of  Parlia- 
ment Any  thing  short  of  this  will  be  insuffi- 
cient But  while  seeking  for  this  end,  I  am 
anxious  not  to  disturb,  by  violent  changes,  the 
established  principles  and  practice  of  the  con- 
stitution. To  sucn  a  measure  I  have  secured 
his  Majesty's  assent  The  important  matter  of 
the  poor  will  also  be  considered,  and  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  provision  which  the  State 
makes  for  them.  The  whole  and  earnest  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  myself  shall  be 
directed  to  economy  in  every  department  of 
the  State,  and  every  savine  that  can  j  f^^^^^  ^ 
possibly  be  made  shall  be  adopt-  Parliament, 
ed  with  the  most  unflinching  sever-  1830, 4  ii. 
ity."*      '  310. 

After  a  few  routine  measures  had  passed,  Par- 
liament adjourned  to  the  9th  Febru- 
ary. The  interim  was  a  state  of  great  Distracted 
alarm  and  anxiety  in  England.  The  state  ofEn- 
southern  counties  around  London  gland  dur- 
were,  as  Lord  Grey  afterward  said  in  JUfm*^* 
Parliament^  "  in  a  state  of  open  insur- 
rection ;"  and  midnight  fires  or  predial  outrages 
seemed  to  have  been  imported  into  the  peace- 
ful realm  of  England  from  the  distracted  and 
wasted  fields  of  Ireland.  The  special  commis- 
sion, however,  which  was  opened  in  December, 
had  a  salutary  effect:  the  execution  of  some  des- 
peradoes, convicted  of  fire-raising,  spread  a  uni- 
versal terror  among  the  peasantry,  and  the  trans- 
portation of  great  numoers  of  others^  at  length 
arrested  the  disorders  which  had  attained  so 
alarming  a  height  But  the  excitement  in  the 
towns  was  not  so  easily  appeased.  Public  meet- 
ings were  every  where  held,  in  many  cases  pre- 
sided over  by  distinguished  members  of  the 
Whig  aristocracy,  at  which  the  most  inflamma- 
tory language  was  used.  Constant  reference 
was  made  to  the  armed  insurrection  which  bad 
overthrown  the  government  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium, and  hints  given  that^  if  the  English  aris- 
tocracy adopted  a  similar  system  of  resistance 
to  the  public  voice,  their  fate  might  be  the  same. 
These  threats  were  always  received  with  the 
most  vociferous  applause,  insomuch  that  not 
merely  the  timid  and  temporizing,  but  even  the 
firm  and  intrepid,  began  to  think  that  a  general 
convulsion  was  at  hand.  Mr.  O'Connell  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Catholic  Association  were 
in  an  especial  manner  laudatory  of  the  revolu- 
tion at  Binissels,  which,  as  leading  to  a  Ann.  Reg. 
the  overthrow  of  a  government  and  1631, 2, 3; 
the  disruption  of  a  kingdom  by  a  2*3.''j!|j'Ji{J^ 
rebellion  fomented  by  tlie  Romish  ofParlia- 
priesthood,  was  held  up  as  a  glorious  ment,  1831, 
object,  worthy  of  general  imitation.'*  1209. 

"  The  proceedings  and  language  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell,"  says  Mr.  Roebuck,  "  became  jg 

every  day  more  hostile  and  threat-  Agitation  and 
ening:  he  went  about  the  country  increased  mis- 
making  violent  harangues,  gather-  ^^ '"  Ireland, 
ing  together  numerous  assemblages  of  the  peo- 
ple, under  color  of  meetings  for  the  purposes 
of  petitioning,  or  of  celebrating  some  feast  or 


*  Mr.  Shell,  not  the  least  violent  or  able  of  Mr.  0*Con- 
neira  (Hends,  said  at  this  time :  "  If  the  Union  Is  not  re- 
pealed within  two  years,  I  am  determined  that  1  will  nei- 
ther pay  rent,  tithes,  nor  taxes.  They  may  distress  my 
goods,  but  who'll  buy,  boys?— that's  the  word  — who'll 
buy  ?  Mind,  I  don't  tell  any  man  to  follow  my  advice ; 
but  80  help  me  God,  if  I  don't  do  it,  you  may  call  ma 
'  Shell  of  the  siUt  gown.'  "--Roebuck,  vol.  11.  p.  15. 
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festival  At  all  of  these  meetings  he  did  his  ut- 
most to  excite  his  igoorant  hearers,  but  always 
ending  his  speeches  by  some  earnest  recommend- 
ations to  keep  the  peace,  hoping  thus  to  escape 

the  law.^  Such  was  the  alarm  gen- 
i  ?8*?tt*^**  erally  excited  by  these  proceedings, 

that  the  magistrates  in  the  disturbed 
districts  asked  from  the  Lord-Lieutenant  how 
they  should  act  in  regard  to  them,  not  from  any 
dimculty  in  determining  what  was  the  law,  but 
from  uncertainty  whether,  or  to  what  extent,  the 
Government  would  enforce  the  law,  or  support 
the  acts  of  the  magistrates  in  carrying  it  mto 
execution.  The  answer  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
was  sufficiently  clear,  and  such  as  every  lawyer 
knows  to  be  the  law,  and  every  man  of  sense 
must  see  is  an  exposition  of  what  is  essential  to 
the  peace  of  the  community.*  But  meanwhile 
distress,  the  usual  accompaniment  of  agitation, 
which  distracts  the  minds  of  the  peasantry,  set 
in  with  extraordinary  severity  in  Ireland.  Po- 
tatoes in  less  than  usual  quantities  had  been 
planted  in  Ireland,  and  such  even  then  had 
suffered  under  the  epidemic  which  afterward 
made  such  fatal  ravages  in  the  country.  Two 
hundred  thousand  persons  were  without  food ; 
and  their  sufferings  were  aggravated  by  great 
severity  of  weather,  and  want  of  clothing,  food, 
and  fuel.  The  peasants  crowded  in  thousands 
into  the  towns,  where  they  introduced  conta^on 
and  death.  When  Parliament  met  in  spring, 
one  of  their  first  measures  was  to  rote  £50,000 
for  the  relief  of  the  starving  peasantry;  but 
though  this  evinced  a  sympathy  with  their 
^  suffering  it  did  no  good  except  alle- 

im^^  viating  immediate  want,  for  it  was 
303 ;'  Roe-  nearly  all  expended  in  forming  use- 
b;ick,  11.19,  less  roads,  and  making  good  roads 
*"•  bad  ones.* 

The  declared  object  of  all  these  movements 
was  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  un- 
wearied were  the  efforts,  innumerable  the  shifts, 
of  Mr.  O'Connell  to  keep  up  the  agitation  for 


*  "  The  law  recognizes  the  fkir  and  legitimate  exercise 
or  the  right  of  petition,  and  protects  them  in  the  Aill  exer- 
cise of  that  right ;  but  it  does  not  warrant  any  assemblies 
having  a  manifest  and  direct  tendency  to  a  violation  of  the 
public  peace,  under  whatever  name,  or  for  whatever  pro- 
fessed object  they  are  assembled.  Therefore  any  aasem- 
biies  of  persons,  whether  collected  under  pretense  of  pe- 
titioning, or  of  public  exhibitions  of  strength  and  skill,  or 
under  any  other  pretense  whatever,  If  from  their  number, 
acts,  place,  or  tiroes  of  meeting,  or  other  circumstances  pre- 
ceding or  accompanying  them,  they  excite  in  the  minds  of 
his  Majesty's  well-disposed  subjects  reasonable  fears  that 
the  public  peace  will  be  thereby  violated,  and  the  lives  and 
properties  ortbe  King's  subjects  thereby  endangered ;  or 
if  they  be  so  constituted  or  conducted  as  to  induce  reason- 
able and  well-founded  apprehensions  that  the  motives  and 
objects  of  the  persons  so  assembling  are  not  the  (hir  and 
legal  exercise  of  constituUonal  rights  and  privileges,  but 
the  accomplishment  of  alterations  in  the  laws  and  consti- 
tution of  the  realm  by  means  of  intimidation,  and  by  dem- 
onstration of  physical  force.,  or  by  any  other  than  legal 
and  constKutional  means ;  all  these,  and  such  like  assem- 
blies, however  composed,  or  with  whatever  view  collect- 
ed, are  illegal,  and  are  by  the  law  denominated  '  unlawful 
assemblies.*  And  it  is  the  duty  of  all  magistrates  within 
whose  jurisdiction  such  assemblies  are  called  together 
(being  drst  satisfied  of  their  illegal  nature),  by  all  lawAil 
means  within  their  power  to  prevent  such  meetings,  and 
to  suppress  and  disperse  (hem."— i4nn.  iZf^.,  1831,  p.  301, 
303.  It  is  impossible  to  state  the  law  more  dearly  than  is 
here  done,  ana  it  was  laid  down  in  exactly  the  same  terms 
bv  Lord  Tenterden  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  Mr. 
Hunt's  case.  They  form  a  curious  commentary  on  the 
meetings  at  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow,  by 
which  the  Reform  Bill  was  carried,  and  the  monster  meet- 
ings by  which  for  so  many  vears  the  germs  of  improve- 
ment in  Ireland  were  crushed. 


this  object,  without  incurring  the  peiuliies  of 
treason  or  seditioa    The  device  usn-        n. 
ally  adopted  was  to  assemble  the  peo-  Agitation 
pie  in  such  numbers  as  to  intimidate  J^^JJe 
Qovemment  by  the  display  of  phys^  Unioo,  and 
ical  strength,  and  at  the  same  time  praseeu- 
avoid  an  ostensible  breach  of  the  law  ^^  ^^m 
by  recommending  peaceable  conduct  ^\J^  ^2 
and  obedience  to  the  letter  of  the  lowed  to  ea- 


Lord-Lieutenant's  proclamation.  As 
fast  as  one  meeting  was  proclaimed  down,  an- 
other was  convened  under  a  different  name,  or 
for  a  different  avowed  object ;  and  in  the  inter- 
val letters  were  invariably  published  by  O'Con- 
nell, recommending  peaceable  and  ceasele^  agi- 
tation, and  promising  a  repeal  of  the  Union  in 
two  years  if  nis  advice  was  implicitly  followed-* 
At  length  Government,  under  the  able  and  en- 
ergetic advice  of  Mr.  Stanley,  wearied  with  this 
interminable  pacific  warfare,  determined  on  a 
prosecution,  and  an  indictment  was  accordingly 
executed  against  him  and  several  of  his  asBO- 
cintes.  The  grand  jury  found  true  bills  against 
them ;  and  although  they  threw  every  possible 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  proceedings,  they 
were  successfully  carried  through.  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell withdrew  his  demurrer,  and  actuallj-p^oci- 
ed  guilty  to  some  cotints  in  the  indictment 
This  was  so  unexpected  a  result  that  it  natu- 
rally created  a  suspicion  of  some  secret  under- 
standing or  agreement  with  the  Government 
Mr.  Stanley,  however,  the  Irish  Secretary,  upon 
being  questioned  on  the  subject  in  the  Blouse  of 
Commons,  emphatically  denied  that  there  was 
any  such  understanding,  and  declared  in  the 
most  solemn  way,  "It  is  the  unalterable  determ- 
ination of  the  law-officers  in  Ireland  to  let  the 
law  take  its  course  against  him."  But  in  mak- 
ing that  declaration  that  highly-gifted  nobleman 
was  not  yet  aware  of  the  degradation  which 
sooner  orJiater  awaits  all  who,  tor  political  pnr 
poses,  ally  themselves  with  popular  demagogues 
— Mr,  O'Connell  vxu  never  broughi  upforjud*f- 
ment !  The  Reform  Bill  was  coming  on  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  a  general  election  might 
at  no  distant  period  be  anticipated;  the  sup- 
port of  the  Catholic  leaders  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment mieht  be  required  by  Government,  and 
the  hau^ty  spirit  of  Earl  Grey  yielded  to  the 
necessities  of  his  situation.  Nothing  was  done 
against  O'Connell:  he  openly  braved  and  abtised 
the  Government,  but  he  and  his  party  support- 
ed them  in  Parliament,  and  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  permitted  to  carry  on  for  i  y^^  ^^ 
fifteen  years  longer  their  unchecked  h.  494 ; 
career  of  agitation,  devastation,  and  Ann.  Reg. 
ruin.^t ^^^»  ^^'- 


*  "Let  us  be  in  no  hurry.  Events  in  England  and  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  are  working  for  us.  Everj'  sac< 
ceeding  day  weakens  the  supporters  of  despotism  in  every 
clime  and  country ;  each  successive  day  strengthens  tbe 
friends  of  cheap  government  and  f^  institutions.  Pa- 
tience, my  dear  countrymen,  and  Ireland  will  achieve  one 
more  bloodless,  stainless  change.  Since  I  was  bom  she 
has  achieved  two  such  glorious  political  revolutions.  The 
first  was  in  1782,  when  she  conquered  legislative  mde- 
pendence ;  the  second  in  1829,  when  she  won  for  her  vic- 
tory freedom  of  conscience :  the  third  and  best  remains 
behind— the  restoration  of  a  domestic  and  reformed  Legis- 
lature by  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  This  we  will  also 
achieve  if  \vc  persevere  in  a  legal,  constitutional,  and 
peaceable  course.  Let  my  advice  but  be  followed,  and  \ 
will  venture  to  assert  that  the  Union  can  boc  last  two 
years  longer."— Robbuck,  vol.  ii.  p.  92,  23. 

t  ''The  Crown  has  procured  a  verdict  against  Mr. 
CVConnell,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  call  him  up  to  receire 
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On  Februaiy  11,  Lord  Althorpe  brouffht  for- 
j{g,  ward  the  budget,  which,  although 
The  budget,  not  of  much  moment  in  a  financial 
Jjj^  »■  <*••  pK>iDt  of  view,  as  its  leading  provi- 
sioDs  were  defeated  in  Parliament^ 
was  yet  attended  with  very  important  results 
in  a  political,  as  that  very  defeat  opened  the 
e3''es  of  Government  to  the  necessity  of  concili- 
ating their  Radical  allies,  and  had  no  small  in- 
fluence in  the  construction  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Cabinet. 
The  preceding  year  had  been  one  of  unsparing 
and  unflinching  economy,  which  had  brought 
a  considerable  and  real  excess  of  income  over 
expenditure.  Lord  Althorpe,  basing  his  calcu- 
lations on  that  year,  estimated  the  national  in- 
come in  round  numbers  at  £50,000,000,  and  the 
expenditure  at  £46,850,000,  leaving  -an  antici- 
pated surplus  of  £3,150,000.  Instead,  however, 
of  reserving  this  surplus,  as  it  should  have  been, 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  it  was  re- 
solved to  take  off  taxes  to  more  than  the  whole 
amount,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  impose  other 
taxes,  which  it  was  thought  would  be  less  bur- 
densome to  the  people.  The  taxes  taken  off  he 
estimated  at  £4,080,000,  and  the  taxes  to  be 
imposed  at  £2,740,000,  thereby  reducing  the 
anticipated  clear  surplus  to  £1,800,000  a  year  I 
A  woeful  reduction,  when  it  is  recollected  that, 
when  the  new  system  of  finance  began,  and 
present  popularity  was  looked  for  instead  of 
1  \r-  r  ^l^i™^^^  ^od,  the  Sinking  Fund  was 
ParlllSJem,  ^15,000,000,  at  which  level  it  mi^ht 
1831,  169;  *  have  been  retained  but  for  the  im- 
Ann.  Reg.  mense  reduction  of  indirect  taxes 
1»!'  forced  on  by  the  contraction  of  the 

currency.^ 
This  was  a  sufficiently  alarming  state  of  finan- 
29  ces,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  solv- 
Deacriptkm  ency  and  resources  of  the  country, 
of  taxes  to  But  it  was  rendered  doubly  import- 
Md*pm  on"  *"'  ^^^^  reference  to  present  inter- 
ests, by  the  description  of  taxes 
which  were  proposed  to  be  removed,  and  those 
which  were  to  be  imposed.  The  principal  taxes 
which  were  to  be  taken  off  were  those  on  to- 
bacco, sea-borne  coal,  tallow  candles,  and  print- 
ed calicoes;  and  no  one  could  deny  that  the 
reduction  of  these  duties  would  be  a  very  con- 
siderable relief  to  the  industrious  classes  of  the 
community.  But  with  regard  to  the  new  taxes 
to  be  imposed,  there  was  much  more  room  for 


iadgment  on  it."  — Mirror  of  Parliament^  I83I,  p.  281. 
Snch  were  Mr.  Stanley's  words,  in  which  he  was  un- 
doubtedly sincere,  but  he  was  overruled  by  the  Cabinet. 
The  excuse  put  forward  for  this  discreditable  act— viz., 
that  the  act  under  which  O'Connell  had  been  convicted  ex- 
pired before  he  could  be  brought  np  to  receive  judgment- 
is  unfounded  both  in  Act  and  in  law.  He  pleaded  guilty  on 
Feb.  5,  and  the  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  April  22 ;  and 
every  lawyer  knows  that  though  an  Act  of  Parliament  may 
be  temporary  in  its  duration,  the  punishment  of  a  crime 
committed  while  it  was  in  force  may  be  inflicted  or  con- 
tinue long  after.  In  truth,  the  wh<de  alMr  was  a  mere 
compromise  of  justice  for  expedience,  or  rather  party  am- 
bition ;  and  it  was  discussed  as  such  in  the  cabinet  of 
Bablin.  and  produced  an  estrangement  between  Lord  Clon- 
carry  and  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  such  a  violent  altercation 
between  the  former  and  the  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Black- 
bum),  who  insisted  (br  punishment,  that  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant was  obliged  to  take  a  pledge  fVom  both  it  should 
go  no  farther.  ''  I  strongly  urged  upon  Lord  Anglesea,** 
says  Lord  Cloncurry ,  **  the  prudence  of  allowing  Mr.  O'  Con- 
nell  to  escape,  as  the  infliction  of  a  nominal  punishment, 
which  could  only  have  endured  a  ft?w  weeks,  would  only 
have  the  appearance  of  impotent  malice."— Lord  Clok- 
tuBBY^s  RecoUectwnSj  quoted  in  Robbuck,  vol.  11.  p. 60. 


difference  of  opinion.  They  consisted  chiefly  of 
an  increase  in  the  duties  on  wine,  colonial  tim- 
ber, raw  cottons,  steamboat  passengers,  and 
half  a  per  cent  on  the  transfers  of  funded  prop- 
erty.* These  taxes  were  considerable  in  point 
of  amount,  bat  they  were  far  more  so  in  point 
of  principle,  for  they  indicated  in  an  unmis- 
takable manner  the  new  interests  which  were 
rising  to  the  government  of  tiie  State,  and  the 
old  ones  whose  influence  was  declining,  and 
which  were  in  consequence  to  be  subjected  to 
taxation.  For  the*  first  time  in  English  histor}^ 
a  duty  was  to  be  imposed  on  funded  property ; 
and  by  the  equalization  of  the  duties  on  Baltic 
and  Canadian  timber,  and  on  Cape  and  foreign 
wines^  the  chief  colonies  of  the  empire  womd 
lose  the  benefit  of  protection  on  the  staple  ar- 
ticle of  their  industry.  These  projects  mieht 
be  agreeable  to  some  classes  of  the  community, 
but  they  were  eminently  distasteful  to  others ; 
and  the  latter  were  those  who,  by  the  posses- 
sion of  the  close  boroughs,  had  hitherto  ruled 
the  State.  From  the  very  first,  accordingly,  a 
violent  clamor  was  raised  against  the  proposed 
new  taxes;  and  so  vehement  did  it  soon  be- 
come, that  two  days  afterward  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  obliged  to  declare  in  Par- 
liament, that  the  proposed  tax  on  funded  trans- 
fers was  abandoned,  and  that^  in  consequence, 
he  could  not  remit  the  duties  on  tobacco  and 
glass.  The  proposed  duty  on  steamboat  pas- 
sengers was  also  abandoned,  and  that  of  1<L  a 
pound  on  raw  cottons  reduced  to  |ths  of  Id. 
The  timber  duties  also  were  given  up,  by  not 
being  pressed  to  a  division.  In  a  word,  the  pro- 
posed Dud^et  was  entirely  abandoned,  and  the 
defeat  of  Ministers  was  so  obvious  that  they 
must  have  gone  out  had  they  not  ^ 
trusted  to  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  i83?"i3»**' 
Reform  Bill,  which  was  essentially  i40;'parL 
modified  by  this  calamitous  issue  of  ^^^'  it*  ^26, 
their  first  financial  measures.^  ^^' 

Meanwhile  a  committee  of  the  Cabinet  was 
sitting,  and  actively  engaged  with  the  30, 
formation  of  the  projected  Reform  Committee 
Bill.  The  committee  consisted  of  Lord  »«  the  Re- 
Durham  (Earl  Grey's  son-in-law,  and  ***""  ^'"• 
who  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  his  views 
on  the  subject).  Lord  Duncannon,  Sir  James 
Graham,  and  Lord  John  Russell.  The  instruc- 
tions of  the  Cabinet  to  this  committee  were 
quite  general,  but  they  amounted  to  this,  "  that 


*  The  budget  proposed  stood  as  follows : 

Taken  of. 

Tobacco £1.400,000 

Newspapers 100,000 

Sea-borne  Coal 830,000 

Tallow  Candles 420,000 

Printed  Calicoes ftOO.OOOt 

Glass «00,000 

Auctions 60,000 

Miscellaneona 80,000 

i:4,080,000 
Laidsn. 

Cape  Wines £S4O,000 

Colonial  Timber 000,000 

Raw  Cotton 500,000 

Coals  exported 100,000 

Steamboat  Passengers 100,000 

Transfers  in  Ainds 1,800,000 

X'8,740,000 

—Ann.  Reg.,  138,  139;  Pari.  Deb.  (new  series),  U.  411, 

414. 

t  Thoagh  this  tax  prodoecd  onlv  XIOO,000  •  yaar.  it  wm  ateted  br 
the  Chancellor  of  the  BxebMncr  tlmt  the  lorn  it  inllkted  on  the  cvtu- 
inanity  wm  jC9,600,000.— Par/.  iM.,  li.  414. 
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the  measure  sbould  be  large  enough  to  satisfy 
at  oDce  the  public  opinion,  and  prevent  any 
farther  change ;  but  which,  while  thus  extens- 
ive, should  be  based  on  and  connected  with 
existing  territorial  divisions  and  rights.  The 
constitution  was  not  to  be  trenched  upon,  but 
the  House  of  Commons  was  really  to  represent 
the  intelligence,  property,  and  feeling  of  the 

Seople."*    The  principles  were  first 
11  XV  iscussed,  and  the  first  draft  submitr 

"*  **'  ted  to  the  Cabinet  proposed  to  make 

the  suffrage  in  towns  depend  on  a  rent  of  £15 
or  £20,  but  combined  with  the  ballot  This, 
however,  was  not  agreed  to,  and  Earl  Grey 
held  out  for  the  hitrher  suffrage  for  a  time.* 
At  length,  as  a  measure  of  compromise,  it  was 
determined  to  make  the  suffrage  £10  rent  with- 
out the  ballot  No  one  thought  of  introducing 
a  suffrage  depending  on  a  different  kind  of  qual- 
ification, or  was  aware  of  the  effect  of  making 
it  de]>end  on  one  alone.  The  principle  being 
agreed  on,  the  details  of  the  measure  were  next 
considered,  and  the  boroughs  to  be  wholly  or 
partially  disfranchised.  Lord  John  Russell  fur- 
nished the  materials  for  this  important  part  of 
the  measure,  proceeding,  of  course,  on  the  in- 
formation furnished  by  others;  and  the  princi- 
ple adopted  was,  that  all  boroughs  having  to- 
gether two  thousand  inhabitants  should  be 
wholly,  between  two  thousand  and  four  thou- 
sand inhabitants  partially,  disfranchised.  At 
Icnsrth  the  selection  was  made,  not,  however, 
witiiout  vehement  charges  of  favoritism  from 
the  other  side — "not  wholly,**  says  the  Whig 
historian,  "  if  my  information  be  correct^  with- 
out reason.  Certainly  some  of  the  results  did 
look  exceedingly  suspicious.  Tavistock  was  the 
common  subject  of  hostile  sarcasm,  and  always, 
by  some  peculiar  and  happy  fatality, 
i.  S)Tnou!!'  escaped  the  drag-net  of  the  dreaded 
schedules."' 
While  these  important  discussions  were  going 
31  on  in  the  Cabinet^  and  in  the  com- 

Fcclinjr,  and  mittce  to  which  the  preparation  of 
petiiions  of  the  measure  had  been  intrusted,  the 
I  country,  country  was  agitated  from  one  end 
to  the  other  with  anxiety  regarding  it,  and  the 
agitation  increased  as  the  time  for  announcing 
it  approached,  until  it  became  almost  unbear- 
able. Vast  numbers  of  petitions  were  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject,  which 
gave  a  curious  and  instructive  picture  of  the 
state  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject,  and 
evinced  beyond  all  (question  the  doep-rooted 
desire  for  change  which  pervaded  the  middle 
and  inferior  classes  of  society.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  all  seemed  to  be  to  secure  *'  a  real,  not 
nominal,  representation  of  the  people,  and  put 
an  end  to  tlie  influence  of  the  ari^^tocracy  in  re- 
turning members  of  the  House  of  Commons." 


*  Earl  Grey  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  28lh  March, 
"  The  first  disposition  of  my  mind  was,  to  limit  the  reform 
witkin  a  much  narrower  corripasa ;  but  after  full  consider- 
ation, and  after  having  discussed  the  subject  with  my  col- 
leagues, I  ^as  convinced  (bat  nothing  short  of  the  pres- 
ent measure  was  likely  to  lead  to  the  satisfltetory  result 
of  fuifillmg  the  wishes  of  all  classes,  and  of  giving  to  the 
Government  security  and  respect  /*  and  Sir  R.  Peel  said 
III  the  House  of  Commons,  on  19th  April,  1831,  *'  I'well 
know,  for  I  heard  it  fVom  the  noble  Earl  himself,  that  at 
(he  close  of  last  year  the  measure  of  reform  contemplated 
by  Earl  Grey  was  of  a  more  moderate  nature— fkr  more 
moderate  than  that  which  is  now  propoved.  The  present 
Lord- Chancellor,  too,  said  the  same  thing.'*— Par/  Deb. 
(now  series),  ii.  1083. 


[Chap.  XXIE 

As  to  the  means  for  effecting  these  objects,  ia 
which  all  concurred,  there  was  a  great  (Uwrs- 
ity  of  opinion,  but  the  majority  of  the  petitioDs 
recommended  the  shortening  the  duration  of 
Parliament,  extending  and  equalizing  the  eld:t- 
ive  franchise,  and  the  use  of  the  baUet  in  elec- 
tiona  The  evils  which  these  changes  were  de- 
'  signed  to  remove  were,  the  existing  commercia] 
and  manufacturing  distress,  the  frequency  of 
unjust  and  unnecesewy  wars»  the  profligste  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  money,  and  the  amount 
of  taxes  kept  up  to  impoverish  the  country  hy 
s<}uandering  its  resonrcea  on  placemen  and  pen- 
sioners. In  addition  to  these  petition^  which 
were  extremely  numerous;  associations  were 
formed  in  all  the  great  towns  under  the  name 
of  PouncAL  Umoxs,  the  object  of  vhich,  like 
that  of  the  Catholic  Association,  was  to  proride 
the  means  of  permanent  a^tation,  by  raising 
funds,  providing  a  staff  of  itinerant'  orators, 
calling  public  meetings^  influencing  the  pre^s, 
and  instilling  by  all  possible  means  into  the 
minds  of  the  people  the  belief  that  all  their 
sufferings  were  owing  to  the  want 
of  reform,  and  would  be  at  once  re-  J^J"^^ 
moved  by  its  adoption.*  '  ' 

At  length  the  momentous  day  arrived,  big 
with  the  future  destinies  of  En-         j, 
gland    and    the    whole    civilized  !nin)dat,on 
world.     To  Lord  John  Russell,  out  of  the  lit  lonn 
of  compliment  to  the  illustrious  J^^J;^ 
house  from  which  he  sprang,  was 
assigned  the  honor  of  introducing  the  measure 
in  the  House  of  Commons.     The  House  was 
crowded  to  excess  in  every  part;  all  the  ave- 
nues to  it  were  choked  with  anxious  and  agi- 
tated crowds  panting  to  get  the  first  intelligence 
of  the  eventful  measure,  and  messengers  moaot- 
ed  on  fleet  horses  to  convey  to  the  newspaper 
ofllices^  and  through  them  to  the  coantr}',  the 
earliest  reports  of  the  debate.    TMien  the'doora 
of  the  gallery  opened,  the  rush  was  tremendous, 
like  that  which  had  been  witnessed  at  the  the- 
atres when  Mrs.  Siddons  was  to  fascinate  the 
world  by  her  mimic  powers.    The  House  of 
Commons  had  become  the  stage,  the  world 
composed  the  audience.    So  well  had  the  se- 
cret been  preserved  by  the  Cabinet,  though  so 
deeply  interesting  to  so  many,  that  not  the 
slightest  surmise  had  gone  abroad  of  the  inten 
tions  of  Government;   and  when  Lord  John 
Russell  rose  amidst  profound  silence  to  BUt« 
their  designs,  they  came  as  much  by  i^nn-JUf. 
surprise  on  the  whole  House  as  on  1831,^.6; 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  coun-  Roebuck, 
try.«  »  ^' 

On  the  one  hand,  it  was  urged  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  Lord-  jj 
Advocate  Jeffrey:  "The  measure  Ai^umeDi or 
now  to  be  brought  forward,  though  ihc  Miuuien 
moved  by  one  who  is  not  a  mem-  [n*^^"'* 
ber  of  the  Cabinet,  is  the  result  of 
the  united  opinions  of  the  whole  Cabinet,  sod 
especially  of  the  noble  Lord  at  its  head.  The 
objeet  of  the  Government  has  been  to  frsmes 
measure  which,  without  coing  the  length  of 
the  extreme  partisans  of  either  side,  shall  amend 
all  existing  imperfections,  and  satisfy  all  the 
reasonable  demands  of  the  coimtry.  We  desire 
to  stand  between  two  hostile  parties*  neither 
agreeing  with  the  bigoted,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  no  reform  is  necessary,  nor  with  the  fa- 
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natics  on  the  other,  that  nothing  but  the  most 
extreme  measures  will  satisfy  the  people.  To 
attempt  to  satisfy  the  public  mind  wilt  not  en- 
danger the  institutions  of  the  country ;  to  refuse 
to  do  BO  might  have  that  effect  We  hope  to 
take  a  firm  and  steadfast  ground  between  the 
abuses  we  wish  to  amend  and  the  convulsions 
we  hope  to  avert 

**  Our  ancient  statutes  of  Edward  I.  contain 

the  vital  principles  of  our  constitu- 
Comhined.  *^°"^'    The  26th  ofthat  monarch,  Gap. 

6,  declares,  *  that  for  no  business  from 
henceforth  we  should  take  such  manner  of  aids, 
tasks,  nor  prizes,  but  by  the  common  consent 
of  the  realm,  and  for  the  common  profit  there- 
of, saving  the  ancient  aids  and  prizes  due  and 
accustomed.'  The  34th  Edward  I.,  commonly 
called  De  Tallagio  non  coficedendo,  expressly 
provides,  *  that  no  tallage  or  aid  shall  be  taken 
or  levied  by  us  or  our  heirs  in  our  realm,  with- 
out the  good-will  and  assent  of  archbishops, 
bishops,  earls,  barons,  knights,  bureesses,  and 
other  freemen  of  the  land.*  Although  historical 
doubts  have  been  thrown  on  this  statute,  its 
validity  can  not  be  contested,  for  it  is  asserted 
in  the  Petition  of  Right  that  it  was  allowed  by 
the  judges  in  the  case  of  Hampden,  and  is,  in 
fact,  the  foundation  of  the  constitution,  as  it  has 
existed  since  the  da^'s  of  the  Stuarts.  The  con- 
sent of  the  *  burgesses  and  other  freemen  of  the 
land'  thus  required  to  the  validity  of  any  im- 
position was  given  by  their  representatives, 
consisting,  by  immemorial  usage,  of  two  knights 
from  eacn  county,  two  citizens  from  each  city, 
and  two  bui^esses  from  each  borough.  For 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  number  of  bor- 
oughs so  sending  members  to  Parliament  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  thirty  or  forty 
others  exercised  or  lost  that  privilege,  accord- 
ing as  they  rose  or  sunk  in  importance.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  period  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  House  of  Commons  did  represent 
the  people  of  England,  and  continued  to  do  so 
for  a  very  long  period.  No  man  of  sense  now 
pretends  that  this  House  represents  the  people 
of  England.  If  the  question  is  to  be  determined, 
therefore,  by  considerations  of  right,  it  must  be 
determined  in  favor  of  reform. 

'*  Turn  now  to  the  question  as  one  of  reason. 

Suppose  a  stranger  from  some  distant 
ConUnued.  <50^"t''y  should  arrive,  in  England  to 

examine  our  institutions.  He  had 
been  informed  that  this  country  was  singular 
from  the  eminence  it  had  attained  in  wealth, 
science,  and  civilization.  If,  in  addition  to  this, 
he  learned  that  this  country,  so  great,  so 
learned,  so  renowned,  once  in  six  years  chose 
its  representatives  to  sit  in  the  great  Council 
of  the  nation,  and  legislate  on  all  its  concerns, 
with  what  eagerness  would  he  inquire  by  what 
process  so  important  an  election  as  that  of  this 
body  was  effected  ?  What,  then,  would  be  his 
surprise  if  he  were  taken  by  his  guide,  whom 
he  nad  asked  to  accompany  him  to  one  of  the 
places  of  election — t^  a  green  mound — ^and  told 
that  this  green  mound  returned  two  members 
to  Parliament ;  or  to  a  stone  wall,  with  niches 
m  it,  and  told  that  they  returned  two  members ; 
or  to  a  green  park,  and  told  it  returned  as 
many?  Siit  what  would  be  his  surprise  if  he 
were  carried  to  the  north  of  England,  where 
he  would  see  large  and  flourishing  towns,  full 


of  trade  and  activity,  containing  vast  magazines 
of  trade  and  manufactures,  and  were  told  tliat 
these  places  had  no  representatives  in  the  as- 
sembly  which  was  said  to  represent  the  people  ? 
Suppose  him,  after  all,  to  ask  for  a  specimen  of 
popular  elections,  and  to  be  carried  for  that 
purpose  to  Liverpool,  his  surprise  would  bo 
turned  into  disgust  at  the  ^ross  corruption  and 
venality  which  he  would  find  to  pervade  iho 
electors.  After  seeing  all  this,  would  he  not 
wonder  that  a  nation  which  had  made  siicli 
progress  in  every  kind  of  knowledge,  and  wliicli 
valued  itself  upon  its  freedom,  should  permit 
60  absurd  and  defective  a  system  of  representa- 
tion any  longer  to  prevail  f 

"It  has  been  often  said,  and  by  none  so  often 
as  the  late  Mr.  Canning,  that  what- 
ever the  constitution  of  the  House  of  /,^„.^^:    . 
^  13  1  Continued. 

Commons  may  be,  and  however  open 

to  theoretical  objections,  it  has  worked  well 
in  practice,  and  has  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  people.  Can  that  any  longer  be  affirmed  ? 
Is  it  the  case  at  this  moment?  So  far  from  it, 
the  whole  people  are  calling  loudly  for  reform. 
That  confidence,  whatever  it  was,  and  on  what- 
ever founded,  which  formerly  existed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  at  present  constituted, 
has  gone  forever.  It  would  be  easier  to  trans- 
fer the  flourishing  manufactures  of  Manchester 
and  Leeds  to  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum,  than  to  re- 
establish confidence  and  sympathy  between  this 
House  and  those  whom  it  is  pleased  to  call  its 
constituents.  In  a  woi*d,  if  the  question  is  con- 
sidered as  one  of  right,  it  is  in  favor  of  reform ; 
if  it  is  considered  as  one  of  reason  or  justice,  it 
is  in  favor  of  reform ;  if  it  is  considered  as  one 
of  reason  and  necessity,  it  is  still  more  loudly 
in  fovor  of  reform. 

"  We  talk  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and 
in  one  respect  certainly  they  were 
wiser  tban  we  are.  They  legislated  ConfLcd. 
for  their  own  times;  they  looked  at 
England  as  it  was  before  them :  they  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  give  twice  as  many  mem- 
bers to  York  as  they  did  to  London,  because 
York  had  been  the  capital  of  England  in  the 
time  of  Constantino;  and  they  would  certainly 
have  been  amazed  if  they  had  been  told  that 
a  city  witli  a  hundred  thousand  .inhabitants 
would  be  left  without  representation  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  merely  oecansc,  in  the  thir- 
teenth, it  consisted  only  of  a  few  huts.  They 
formed  a  representative  system,  not  indeed 
without  defects  and  irregularities  but  which 
was  well  adapted  to  the  England  of  {lieir  time. 
But  when  new  forms  of  property  arose — when 
former  towns  became  villages,  and  former  vil- 
lages became  towns — a  change  in  the  repre- 
sentation became  necessary,  to  prevent  it  from 
becoming  the  mere  vehicle  or  class  govern- 
ment, and  thereby  proving  a  curse  instead  of 
a  blessing  to  society.  Unfortunately,  when 
times  were  changed,  the  old  institutions  remain- 
ed unchanged.  The  fonn  remained  when  the 
spirit  had  departed.  Then  came  the  pressure  al- 
most to  bursting — the  new  wine  in  the  old  bot- 
tles, the  new  people  under  the  old  institutiqns. 

"  It  IS  now  time  for  us  to  pay  a  decent,  ra- 
tional, manly  reverence  to  our  ances- 
tors,  not  by  superstitiously  adhering  conimued 
to  what,  under  other  circumstances, 
they  did,  but  by  doing  what  they,  under  our 
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circumBtaDcee»  would  have  done.  All  history 
is  full  of  revolutions  produced  by  causes  simi- 
lar to  those  which  are  now  operating  in  £n- 
fland.  A  portion  of  tfie  conimunity  which  had 
een  of  no  account^  expands  and  becomes  strong. 
It  demands  a  place  in  the  system,  suited,  not  to 
its  former  weaKness,  but  to  its  present  strength. 
If  this  is  granted,  all  is  well ;  if  it  is  refused, 
then  comes  the  struggle  between  the  young  en- 
ergy of  the  one  class,  and  the  ancient  privileges 
of  the  other.  Such  was  the  struggle  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians  of  Rome;  such 
was  the  struggle  of  the  Italian  allies  for  admis- 
sion to  the  fall  rights  of  Roman  citizens;  such 
was  the  struggle  of  the  North  American  colonies 
against  the  mother  country;  such  was  the  strng- 
gle  of  the  Tiers  Etat  of  France  against  the  aris- 
tocracy of  birth;  such  was  the  struggle  which 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  maintained  against  the 
aristocracy  of  creed ;  such  is  the  struggle  which 
the  free  people  of  color  in  Jamaica  are  now 
maintaining  against  the  aristocracy  of  skin; 
such,  finally,  is  the  struggle  which  the  middle 
classes  of  England  are  maintaining  against  the 
aristocracy  of  mere  locality — against  an  aris- 
tocracy, the  principle  of  which  is  to  invest  a 
hundred  drunlcen  potwallopers  in  one  place,  the 
owner  of  a  ruined  hovel  in  another,  with  pow- 
er which  we  withheld  from  cities  renowned  to 
the  farthest  ends  of  the  earth  for  the  marvels 
of  their  wealth,  and  the  prodigies  of  their  in- 
dastry. 

•*  The  argument  drawn  from  the  virtual  rep- 
resentation is  wholly  unfounded.  On 
Continued.  ^^^^  principle  can  it  be  maintain- 
ed that  a  power  which  is  admitted 
to  be  salutary  when  exercised  virtually,  is  nox- 
ious when  exercised  directly?  If  the  wishes 
of  Manchester  have  already  as  much  influence 
with  us  as  if  Manchester  were  directly  repre- 
sented, can  there  be  any  danger  in  giving  di- 
rect membei*s  to  Manchester  f  The  utmost  that 
can  be  said  for  virtual  representation  is,  that  it 
is  as  good  ae  direct  representation.  If  so,  why 
not  grant  direct  representation  at  once  t  If  it 
be  said  there  is  an  evil  in  change,  is  there  not 
a  still  greater  evil  in  discontent!  Can  it  be 
said  tiiat  a  system  works  well  which  has  be- 
come the  parent  of  boundless  discontent — which 
has  almost  alienated  the  hearts  of  the  people 
from  the  institutions  of  their  country!  It  is 
almost  as  essential  to  the  utility  of  a  House  of 
Commons  that  it  should  possess  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  as  that  it  should  deserve  that  con- 
fidence. But  it  is  here  that  the  crazy  part  of 
the  constitution  is  to  be  found;  what  should 
be  the  most  popular  part  of  the  constitution  has 
become  the  most  unpopular.  No  one  but  a 
few  insane  Radicals  wish  to  dethrone  the  King 
or  turn  out  the  House  of  Lords.  But  the  whole 
people  desire  to  alter  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Commons.* 

"The  fall  of  all  the  free  states  that  ever  have 

flourished  upon  the  earth  has  been 

Continued,   ^^^^g  *<>  the  obstinate  resistance  of 

the  privilegfed  classes,  who  had  got 

TOtes,  and  through  them  the  government  of  the 

*  The  three  preceding  parasrapba  are  abndged  ttom  Mr. 
Macaulay's  speech  on  March  %  Pari.  Deb.  (new  aeries), 
vol.  ii.  p.  1195,  1196.  It  is  easy  to  recognize  his  compo- 
Mition  IVom  the  condensation  of  the  style,  and  the  phlio- 
aophical  view  or  the  subject. 


state,  to  an  extension  of  the  pririlege  to  otho* 
classes  of  citizens.  Athens  had  twenty-one  thon- 
sand  freemen  and  four  hundred  thousand  slaves; 
Sparta  a' still  smaller  number;  and  in  the  Ital- 
ian republics  there  were  twenty  thousand  elect- 
ors disposing  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  as 
many  millions  of  unrepresented  citizens.  What 
interest  can  such  a  multitude  of  slaves  of  a  cIsgs 
have  in  upholding  institutions  in  which  they  are 
not  allowed  to  participate!  America  was  Io»t 
to  England,  because  the  latter  contended  for  tax- 
ation without  representation:  there  are  many 
Americas  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire;  letiu 
beware  lest  the  refusal  of  their  claim  prodaee  a 
similar  disruption  in  the  British  empire;  Rome 
alone  adopted  the  opposite  system ;  she  progrea- 
ively  extended  the  privileges  of  Roman  citiiens 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  states; 
she  carried  their  affections  with  them,  because 
she  consulted  and  knew  their  interests,  aadshe 
obtained  in  return  the  empire  of  the  world* 

*"  We  have  tried  cruel  operations :  what  has 
been  their  result !  Does  there  remain 
any  species  of  coercion  not  tried  by  Coouiw 
Pitt  and  Londonderry!  We  have 
had  lawB^  we  have  had  blood.  The  press  his 
been  fettered,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  enspeod- 
ed,  public  meetings  have  been  prohibiUd 
Have  these  measures  proved  more  tnan  pallia- 
tives! You  are  at  the  end  of  yourpalliati?es; 
the  evil  remains:  it  is  more  formidable  than 
ever.  Under  such  circumstances.  Ministers  hare 
brought  forward  a  great  measure  of  concilja- 
tion,  intended  to  still  all  animosities^  recoocilc 
all  intei*ests,  and  satisfy  all  reasonable  expecta- 
tions. It  takes  away  a  great  power  from  a  few, 
and  distributes  that  power  through  the  vast 
mass  of  the  middle  orders.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
assert  that  this  chanse  will  endanger  the  mon- 
archy. Is  it  only  in  the  aristocracy,  or  the  high- 
er rnnks^  that  the  principle  of  loyalty  exisL^f 
Is  it  unknown  among  the  middle  ranks,  among 
the  citizens  of  towns^  or  the  yeomanry  of  the 
country!  All  history  tells  the  reverse.  But 
if  it  really  were  so— if  the  great  body  of  the 
middle  class  in  England  look  with  aversion  on 
monarchy  or  aristocracy,  then  we  must  rest  in 
the  melancholy  conclusion  that  monarchical 
and  aristocratic  institutions  are  unsuited  to  this 
country.  The  end  of  all  government  is  the  hap- 
piness of  tlie  people ;  and  that  happiness  can 
never  be  promotea  by  a  form  of  government  in 
which  the  middle  classes  place  no  confidence, 
and  which  exists  only,  even  for  a  time,  becanse 
the3r  have  no  organ  by  which  to  make  their 
sentiments  known.  The  truth  is,  that  they  are 
at  bottom  as  much  attached  to  our  mooarchje- 
al  form  of  government  as  the  hieher;  and  they 
have  become  alienated  solely  from  not  being 
allowed  to  participate  in  it"  Give  them  that 
power ;  throw  open  the  portals  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  they  will  become  its  firmest  defend- 
ers. 

"To  accomplish  this  object,  the  ministerial 
plan  is  as  follows :  It  consists  of  three  49 
parts — those  calculated  to  get  rid  of  MimsteriBi 
the  close  boroughs,  those  intended  to  pi"  «*'"• 
extend  the  suffrage,  those  destined  to  '"™ 
diminish  the  expense  of  elections.  To  aecom- 
plish  the  first  object,  it  is  proposed  to  disfran 


*  From  Lord  Advocate  Jeffrey's  speecb  oa  introdunng 
tbe  Scotcb  Reform  Bill.— Par/.  Dtb.,  vol.  )v  p.  71)6-799 
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chise  entirely  all  boroughs  which  by  the  census 
of  1821  had  leas  thao  2000  inhabitonts.  This 
will  utterly  disfranchise  sixty  borouehs,  and 
get  nd  of  119  membera,  With  regard  to  bor- 
oughs containing  from  2000  to  4000  inhabitants 
by  the  same  eensue^  it  is  proposed  not  to  dis- 
franchise them  altogether,  but  to  reduce  them 
to  one  member  each.  This'  will  cut  off  forty- 
seven  members— Weymouth,  which  now,  by  a 
strange  anomaly,  returns  four  members,  being 
reduced  to  two.  Thus  far  the  process  of  dis- 
franchisement^* by  which  168  members  will  be 
struck  off.  Then  as  to  the  work  of  enfranchise- 
ment, it  is  proposed  that  seven  large  towns. 


*  Boroughs  emtibelt  diskranchised  and  put  in 
Schedule  A. 


Aoldboroogh,  York. 
Auldborough,    Suf- 
folk. 
Appleby. 
Bcdwin. 
Beeralston. 
Bishop's- Castle. 
Blctchingley. 
Boroughbhdge. 
Bossiney. 
Brackley. 
Bramber. 
Buckingham. 
CallingtoD. 
Canielford. 
Castle  Rising. 
CorTe  Castle. 
Dunwich. 
Eye. 
Fowey. 
Gatton. 
Uasleoiere. 


Hedon. 

Heytesbory. 

Higham  Ferrers. 

Hindoo. 

Ilcbester. 

Looe,  East. 

Looe,  West. 

Lostwithiel. 

Ludgerahall. 

Malmesbory. 

Midhurst. 

Milborne. 

Minehead. 

Newport,  Cornwall. 

Newton,  Lancashire. 

Newton,      Isle      of 

Wight. 
Okehampton. 
Oribrd. 
Petersfleld. 
Plympton. 
Queenborough. 
120  Membf^rs. 


Rcigaie. 

Romney. 

St.  Mawes. 

Saltesh. 

St.  Michaers, 

Cornwall. 
Sanim,  Old. 
Seaford. 
Steyning. 
Stockbridge. 
Tregony. 
Wareham. 
Wendover. 
Weobly. 
Whitchurch. 
Winchelsea. 
Woodstock. 
Wootlen>Ba9- 

set. 
Yarmouth,  Isle 

of  Wight. 


Boroughs  to  be  reduced  to  one  Member  each.- 
schedule  b. 


Amersham 

Arundel. 

Ash  burton. 

Bcwdley. 

Bodmin. 

Bridport. 

Chippenham. 

Clitheroe. 

Cockermouth. 

Dorchester. 

Downton. 

Droitwich. 

Evesham. 

Grimsby. 

GrinMtead. 

Guilford. 


Ilelston. 
Honiton. 
Huntington. 
Hythe. 
Launceston. 
Leominster. 
Liskeard. 
Lyme  Regis. 
Lymington. 
Maiden. 
Marlborough. 
.Mario  w. 
Morpeth. 
Northallerton. 
Penryhn. 
Richmond. 
47  Members. 


Rye. 

St.  Germain. 

St.  Ives. 

Sandwich. 

Sudhurj". 

Shaftesbury. 

Tamworth. 

Thetford. 

Thirsk. 

Totnesa. 

Truro. 

Wallingrbrd. 

Westbury. 

Wilton. 

Wycombe. 


Manchester  and 

Salford. 
Leeds. 


Towns  to  send  two  Members  each. 
and 


I  Birmingham 

Ashton. 
I  Wolverhampton. 


Greenwich. 
Shefllcld. 
I  Sunderland. 


Towns  to  send  one  Member  each. 


Brighton. 

Blarkbum. 

Mncrlcsflcid 

South  Shields. 

Warrington. 

nuddrrsfield. 

Halifax. 


Walsall. 

Gateshead. 

Whitehaven. 

Kendal. 

Bolton. 

Stockport. 

Dudley. 


Tynemonth. 

Cheltenham. 

Bradford. 

Prome. 

Wakefield 

Kidderminster. 


Two  additional  Members  to 


Yorkshire,  East 

Riding 
Cheshire 
Dt-rhy 
Durham. 
G  lourester. 
Lancashire. 
Norfolk 
Somerset. 
Suffolk 
-Pari.  /)«ft.,vol. 

Vol.  IL- 


Wilta. 
Warwick, 
("umberland. 
Northampton. 
Cornwall. 
Devon. 
Essex. 
Kent. 
Lincoln. 
Salop 
Up  1072-1074. 

z 


Sussex 
Noiiingham. 
Surrey. 
Stafford 
Northumber- 
land. 
Leicester. 
Hampshire 
Worcester. 


hitherto  unrepresented,  should  send  each  two 
members,  and  twenty  others  one  member  each. 
Twenty-seven  of  the  largest  counties  are  to  re- 
turn four  members ;  Yorkshire,  the  largest  of 
all,  two  members  for  each  Riding,  or  six  mem- 
bers. Ten  new  members  to  be  added  to  Lon- 
don and  its  suburbs,  which  will,  with  London, 
South wark,  and  Westminster,  raise  the  metro- 
politan representation  to  eighteen  members. 

"  The  most  important  point  of  all — the  qual- 
ification of  the  new  voters — remains  ^j 
behind.  The  existing  right  of  voting  Qualifl'ca- 
in  all  boroughs  is  to  be  made  the  tionofvot- 
same,  and  to  depend  on  one  uniform  ^-  ^^^ 
qtudification — viz.,  the  payment  of  a  *  *"**" 
rent  of  £10  or  upward,  or  property  to  the  sama 
amount  Existing  non-resident  electors  wera 
to  retain  their  right,  but  in  future  no  electors 
in  boroughs  to  be  entitled  to  enrollment  if  non> 
resident,  and  all  leaseholders  for  twenty-one 
years  to  be  voters.  In  counties,  copyholders 
to  the  value  of  £10,  and  all  householders  pay- 
ing £10  rent,  and  all  leaseholders  paying  £50 
rent,  provided  they  had  lea.ses  for  twenty-ona 
years  or  upward.  No  alteration  to  be  made  on 
the  forty-shilling  freeholders  in  counties.  All 
electors  to  be  registered:  tlie  registers  to  be 
made  up  by  the  overseers  of  parishes,  accord- 
ing to  the  rating  of  each  person ;  and  the  reg- 
ister to  be  made  up  and  revised  annually  by 
assistant  barristers  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice.  In  towns,  tne  poll  to  be  limited  to  two 
days ;  in  counties,  the  same,  and  the  latter  to  be 
divided,  so  that,  if  possible,  no  elector  should 
have  more  than  fifteen  miles  to  travel  to  his 
polling-place. 

**It  may  be  objected,  that  the  effect  of  this 
plan  will  be  to  destroy  the  power 
ond  privileges  of  the  aristocracy,  continned. 
and  exclude  talent  from  the  Legisla- 
ture. No  apprehension  ciAi  be  more  gp*ound- 
less.  Large  and  populous  borouehs  will  spon- 
taneously choose  men  of  great  talent  and  pub- 
lic spirit  No  reform  can  prevent  wealth,  prob- 
ity, learning,  and  wit  from  having  their  prop- 
er influence  on  elections.  Wherever  the  aris- 
tocracy reside,  receive  laree  incomes,  perform 
important  duties,  relieve  the  poor  by  charity, 
it  is  not  in  human  nature  that  they  snould  not 
possess  a  great  influence  u[>on  public  opinion, 
and  have  an  equal  weight  in  electing  persons 
to  serve  their  country  in  Parliament  Though 
such  persons  may  not  have  the  direct  nomina- 
tion of  members  under  this  bill,  they  will  have 
as  much  as  they  ought  But  if  by  aristocracy 
are  meant  those  persons  who  do  not  live  among 
the  people,  and  who  care  nothing  for  them — who 
seek  honors  without  merit,  places  without  duty, 
and  pensions  without  service — for  such  an  ar- 
istocracy we  have  no  sympathy ;  and  we  think 
the  sooner  it  is  swept  away,  with  the  corrup- 
tion which  it  has  engendered,  the  better  for  the 
country  in  which  it  has  repressed  so  long  every 
wholesome  and  invigorating  influence. 

'*  With  re^rd,  again,  to  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
the  same  principles  will  be  carried        ^^ 
into  execution.     In  the  former  coun-  pian  as  to 
try,  where  the  constituency  is  only  Scotland 
2600  for  2.500,000  people,  and  where  ""**  '"'"<> 
it  depends  in  counties  on  a  mere  feudal  title  of 
superiority,  independent  altogether  of  the  prop- 
erty or  possession  of  land,  and  in  boroughs  on 
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the  votes  of  self-elected  town-councils^  an  entire 
change  will  be  made.  The  qualifications  will 
be  t^e  same  in  counties  and  boroughs  as  in 
England,  so  that  in  both  political  power  will 
be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  small  junto  in 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  vested,  and  extend- 
ed to  the  great  middle  class  of  the  people.  In 
Ireland, the  ten-pound  clause  will  be  introduced 
both  in  boroughs  and  counties;  and  the  fran- 
chise will  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  cor- 
porations which  have  hitherto  exclusively  en- 
joyed it,  and  vested  in  the  whole  body  of  resi- 
aent  citizens  The  general  result  would  be  an 
increase  over  the  whole  empire  of  about  500,000 
electors,  making,  with  those  already  enjoying  it, 
above  900,000  for  the  two  islands.  01  these, 
60,000  wiU  be  found  in  the  new  towns  cre- 
ated into  parliamentary  boroughs  in  Eneland ; 
110,000  additional  electors  in  boroughs  already 
returning  members;  London,  96,000;  counties, 
1 00,000 ;  Scotland,  60,000 ;  Ireland,  40,000.  No 
change  is  intended  to  be  proposed  in  tlie  dura- 
tion of  Parliament,  nor  is  the  ballot  to  be  intro- 
duced. The  House  will  consist  in  all  of  696 
members^  being  a  reduction  of  sixty-two  on  its 
1  ^„„  j^^  present  number  of  668.^  By  such  a 
1831,0,13;'  course  alone  will  it  be  possible  to 
Par.  Deb.  ii.  ^ive  permanency  to  that  constitu- 
(3dVri(M)  ^^?^  which  has  been  so  long  the  ad- 
miration of  surrounding  nations  on 
account  of  its  popular  spirit^  but  which  can  not 
exist  much  longer  unless  strengthened  by  an 
additional  infusion  of  popular  spirit,  commen- 
surate with  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  tlie 
increased  intelligence  of  the  age."* 

No  words  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
..  astonishment  which  the  announce- 
Astonish-  nient  of  this  proj  ect  of  reform  created 
ment  |n  tbe  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
Sa'Sii**  country.  Nothing  approaching  to  it 
had  ever  been  witnessed  before  or  has 
been  sinca  Men*s  minds  were  prepared  for  a 
change,  perhaps  a  very  considerable  one,  es- 
pecially in  the  enfranchising  new  cities  and 
towns  which  now  were  unrepresented;  but  it 
never  entered  into  the  imagination  of  any  hu- 
man being  out  of  the  Cabinet  that  so  sweeping 
ftnd  entire  a  change  would  be  proposed,  espe- 
cially by  the  King's  ministers.  The  Tories 
never  had  dreaded  such  a  revolution ;  the  Radi- 
eals  never  had  hoped  for  it  Astonishment  was 
the  universal  feeling.  Many  laughed  outright : 
those  who  did  so  were  chiefiy  those  whose  seats 
were  to  be  taken  away.  None  thought  the  bill 
could  pass;  it  was  supposed  by  many  that  Min- 
isters themselves  neither  intended  nor  desired 
it,  but  wished  only  to  establish  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  their  adversaries^  which  should  prevent 
them  from  holding  power  if  they  succeeded  in 
displacing  them.    So  universal  was  this  feeling 


*  The  Members  were  thus  distribated : 

House  at  present  658 

Dlslhinchised 168 

Remain 49U 

Additional  Members  for  Scotland 5 

"        for  Ireland  3 

"               "        Ibr  Wales I 

"               "        forl^ndon 8 

**              '*        for  Englisbiarge  towns  34 

"               **        ^rl^nglish  counties...  55 

596 

Decrease  flrom  exiatipg  Member*. . .  68 
-PiWf.  ;J*^,  vol.  li.  p.  1082. 


that  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that,  had  Sir 
R.  Peel,  instead  of  permitting  the  debate  to  go 
on,  instantly  divided  the  House,  on  the  plea  that 
the  proposed  measure  waa  too  revolutionary  to 
be  for  a  moment  entertained,  leave  to  bring  in 
the  bill  would  have  been  refused  by  a  large  ma- 
jority.   The  Cabinet  Ministers  them- 
selves  are  known  to  have  thought  at  Ij  jj^; 
the  time  that  their  official  existence  Roebariii. 
then  hung  b^  a  thread,  and  that  it  ^ ;  Ann. 
depended  entirely  on  the  debate  be-  Jf^ii^^' 
ing  allowed  to  proceed.**  ' 

The  course  wtiich  the  Ministers  dreaded,  bov- 
ever,  was  not  adopted;  the  debate  ^ 
was  allowed  to  proceed,  and  it  lasted  Aifnneat 
seven  nights.  It  was  contended,  on  aeamsttte 
the  part  of  opposition,  by  Sir  Robert  ****** 
Inglis,  Sir  Richard  Vivian,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  : 
**  This  is  the  first  time  for  fifty  years  that  any 
person  invested  even  with  the  reflected  Hght 
of  Government  has  come  down  to  the  House 
formally  to  declare  that  the  Hooso  is  incompe- 
tent to  the  due  discharge  of  its  legislative  fonc- 
tions.  It  is  the  first  time  during  that  period 
that  the  advisers  of  his  Majesty  have  thought 
fit  to  pledge  their  Sovereign  before  his  people 
to  the  doctrine  that  the  House  of  Commons  is 
*  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  people,'  nr.- 
worthy  to  stand  between  their  fellow-subjects 
and  the  throne.  The  doctrine  is  not  new ;  bet 
the  circumstances  under  which,  and  the  penoos 
by  whom  it  is  now  advanced  are  new,  and  they 
invest  it  with  a  character  not  less  novel  tlian 
ill-omened.  We  hear  much  of  the  demand  of 
the  people  for  reform,  and  the  perilous  conse- 
quences which  might  ensue  from  resiating  it; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  the  present  ezcit^menc 
has  arisen  entirely  from  the  example  of  success- 
ful revolution  in  France  and  Belgium,  and  will 
subside  gradually  when  these  convulsions  bare 
terminated,  as  terminate  they  will,  in  univers- 
al suffering.  Even  now  the  clamor,  of  which 
^  much  is  said,  comes  from  a  part  only,  and 


*  "  I  have  often  beard,"  says  Mr.  Roebuck,  **  Lard  Brocgit- 
am  relate  a  circumstance  connected  witb  his  aietr^ei 
motion,  which  Tividly  illustrates  the  ignoraaee  of  tbe  aJ- 
mnisitration,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  as  to  tbe  real  feei- 
ings  of  the  people.  The  members  of  the  Cabniet  wia> 
were  not  in  the  House  of  Commons,  dined  that  day  wuli 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  whose  secretary,  Mr.,  now  Sir,  D«ks 
le  Marchant,  sat  under  the  gallery  of  tha  Hooae  of  Cooi- 
mons,  and  sent  half-hour  bulletins  to  the  noUe  kinl  as  to 
the  progress  of  the  debate.  They  ran  thus :  *  Lord  Joha 
has  been  up  ten  minutes— Uouse  very  ftill— great  anxwt; 
and  interest  shown.'  Another  caoie  describinir  the  cctrfr- 
ordinary  sensation  produced  by  the  plan  on  both  sides  d 
the  House.  At  last  came  one  saying,  *  I^onl  John  i«  Betr 
the  end  of  his  speech— my  next  will  tell  yon  who  fiiUaiit 
him.'  '  Now,'  said  the  noble  host,  and  narrttor  of  the 
story, '  we  had  often  talked  over  and  guessed  at  the  prob- 
able course  of  the  Opposition,  and  1  always  said.  Were  I 
in  Peel's  place,  I  would  not  condescend  to  argue  the  potaiu 
but  would,  so  soon  as  Lord  John  Russell  sat  dovra,  gA 
up  and  declart  that  I  would  not  debute  so  revakoUoaarj, 
so  mad  a  proposal,  and  would  insist  upon  dividisc  t£« 
House  at  once.  1/  he  does  /Au,  I  used  to  soy,  we  mrdemi 
beat;  but  if  he  allows  himself  to  be  drawn  into  a  disess- 
sion,  we  shall  succeed.'  When  Le  Marchant<^  bolletia  at 
length  came,  which  was  to  tell  us  the  coiUBe  adopied  ^ 
the  Opposition,  I  held  the  note  unopened  in  my  hand,  uai 
laughing  said,  •  Now  this  decides  our  fiite,  tberetev  let 
us  take  a  glass  of  wine  all  round,  in  order  that  we  may 
with  proper  nerve  read  the  fhtai  missive.*  Baring  dooe 
so,  I  opened  the  note,  and  seeing  the  first  line,  which  was, 
*  Peel  (should  have  been  inglu)  has  been  ap  iweotv  ous- 
utes,'  I  flourished  the  note  round  my  bead — 'Harra' 
hurra!  Victory !  victory !  Ped  has  been  speaking  twca- 
ty  minntes !'  and  so  we  took  another  glass  of  wine  to  e«o- 
gratulate  ourselves  on  our  good  fimhae.**— Rokbcck,  u. 
87,  88,  note. 
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that  the  least  respectable  part,  of  the  communi- 
ty;  and  to  it  we  may  apply  Mr.  Burke's  words 
in  1770,  'Faction  will  make  its  cries  resound 
through  the  nation  as  if  the  whole  were  in  an 
I  Th  h  ^pro****  when  by  far  the  minority, 
onthep^  and  much  the  better  part,  wUl  seem 
ent  Diocon-  for  a  time  annihilated  by  the  ouiet 
tents—  in  which  their  virtue  and  moaera- 
Worka,  il.  ^j^^  incline  them  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  governmenf 
"As  to  the  measure  itself,  it  has  no  preten- 
sions to  be  what  Ministers  call  it — a 
Continued,  restoration  of  the  principles  of  the 
constitution  to  their  pristine  purity 
from  the  pollution  they  have  received  from  an 
accumulation  of  abuses.  The  very  foundation 
of  it,  viz.,  that  population  and  taxation  should 
be  the  foundation  of  representation,  never  w^as 
the  principle  of  the  English  constitution.  Our 
sovereifi^s  in  early  times  called  Parliaments  to- 
gether because  they  wanted  men  and  money, 
and  the  appeal  was  made  to  the  liberi  homincg. 
The  next  step  was  tbe  calling  on  *  communities' 
to  assist  at  these  Pariiaments,  but  then  each 
community  had  only  one  vote.  At  that  time 
the  county  of  Cornwall  hod  but  eight  mem- 
bers. How  can  it  be  contended  that  popula- 
tion and  taxation  was  the  principle  of  represent- 
ation, when  from  the  earliest  times  small  towns 
in  some  places  had  been  called  to  send  repre- 
sentatives, and  large  ones  been  left  unrepre- 
sented ?  Can  a  single  instance  be  pointed  out 
in  the  whole  history  of  England,  in  which  a 
town  or  borough  was  called  into  parliamentary 
existence  because  it  was  lai'ge  or  populous,  and 
excluded  from  it  because  it  was  small  or  de- 
clining in  its  inhabitants  ?  Old  Sarum,  of  which 
we  hear  so  much,  was  never  large  or  populous, 
or  more  so  than  it  is  now ;  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  same  year,  23d  Edward  I.,  writs  were  issued 
for  the  first  time  to  Old  and  New  Sarum — the 
fonner  to  oblige  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  by  put- 
ting his  friends  in  the  House;  other  Doroughs, 
as  S'ewport  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  received  mem- 
bers in  the  same  way — in  that  instance  to  please 
Sir  G.  Carew.  All  the  Cornish  bproughs  had 
sprung  up  in  this  way ;  while  at  the  same  time 
Halifax,  with  8400iuhabitant8,  Manchester,  with 
5400,  were  never  called  on  to  send  any.  Tliese 
towns  had  prospered  without  any  representa- 
tives ;  and  no  one  ever  heard  that  their  com- 
mercial interests  had  suffered  from  the  want 
of  advocates  in  this  House  to  maintain  their 
rights. 

"  The  constitution  of  England  was  fixed  at 
the  Revolution,  and  at  the  Revolu- 
Conimoed.  tio^^'^'^y'  Since  that  time  the  Crown 
has  not  claimed  the  right  of  creating 
boroughs,  and  probably  would  not  be  advised 
to  attempt  to  create  that  right  by  its  mere  char- 
ter. It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  certain 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  now  is,  is  the 
same  practically  as  it  was  at  the  Revolution, 
<mly  that  it  is  more  popular.  It  has  adapted 
itself,  almost  like  another  work  of  nature,  to 
our  growth.  How  different  is  the  county  rep- 
resentation of  England  from  what  it  once  was ; 
how  unlike  are  the  country  gentlemen  to  what 
they  were  a  century  aeo ;  how  completely  do 
they  now  reflect  in  their  own  the  mind  of  their 
constituents,  as  well  as  advocate  their  local 
wants  I    Such,  generally  speaking,  is  the  House 


of  Commons  now,  and  such  has  it  been  for  a 
long  succession  of  years.  It  is  the  most  com- 
plete representation  of  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple that  ever  was  assembled  in  any  age  or  coun- 
try. It  is  the  only  constituent  blody  that  ever 
existed  which  comprehends  within  itself  those 
who  can  urge  the  wants  and  defend  the  claims 
of  the  landed,  the  commercial,  and  the  profes- 
sional interests  of  the  country ;  those  who  are 
bound  to  uphold  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown, 
the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  tlie  interests  of 
the  lower  classes,  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
whole  people.  It  is  the  absence  of  s^melry  in 
our  elective  franchise  which  admits  to  this  House 
interests  so  various.  The  concorcUa  discors  opens 
the  door  to  the  admission  here  of  all  talent,  and 
of  all  classes,  and  of  all  interests.  How  far, 
under  any  other  than  the  present  circumstances, 
the  rights  of  the  distant  dependencies  of  the 
East  Indies,  of  the  West  Indies,  of  the  colonies, 
of  the  great  corporations,  of  the  commercial 
interests  generally,  of  the  fund-holders,  could 
find  their  just  support  in  this  House,  it  is  im* 
possible  to  see.  Ir  all  the  members  of  the  House 
represented  the  landed  interest  exclusively,  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  would  be 
pressed  on  by  restrictive  laws  alike  intolerable 
and  impolitic;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  m^ve pop- 
ulation were  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  repre- 
sentation, the  members  sent  here  would  vie  with 
each  otJier  in  a  clamor  for  cheapness,  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  only  permanent  interest,  the 
agriculture  of  England.  'All  interests,'  said 
Burke,  'tmist  be  let  in;  a  great  official,  a  great 
professional,  a  great  military  and  naval  inter- 
est, all  necessarily  comprehending  many  men 
of  the  first  weight,  ability,  wealth,  and  spirit, 
has  been  gradually  formed  in  tlie  kingdom. 
The  new  interests  must  be  let  into  the  repre- 
sentation.'* 

"The  men  who  have  entered  Parliament  by 
means  of  the  close  or  rotten  boroughs, 
as  they  are  called,  have  been  its  conSiued. 
greatest  ornament,  and  more  than 
any  other  contributed  to  the  prosperity  and 
advancement  of  the  kingdom.  There  has  not 
been  an  eminent  man  in  uie  House  of  Commons 
for  the  last  hundred  years,  who  did  not  begin 
his  career  as  member  for  some  close  borough ; 
and  if  that  door  is  closed,  rely  upon  it  the  race 
will  disappear.  Lord  Chatham  came  into  Par- 
liament m  tliis  way — ^his  earliest  seat  was  for 
Old  Sarum.  Mr.  Pitt  sat  for  Appleby.  Mr. 
Fox  came  in  for  a  close  borouen;  and  when 
rejected  by  a  populous  place,  he  again  took 
refuse  in  a  close  borough.  Mr,  Burke  sat  orig- 
inalfy  for  Wendover;  it  was  only  in  his  glory 
he  was  transferred  to  Bristol  Mr.  Canning, 
too,  had  fixed  his  fame  as  member  for  Wen- 
dover before  he  was  called  to  Liverpool.  la 
later  times,  Mr.  Wentham,  Mr.  Brougliam,  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  and  nearly  all  the  existing  or- 
naments of  this  House,  have  owed  their  parlia- 
mentary existence  to  the  same  system.  None 
have  got  in  in  early  life  for  populous  places,  to 
which  the  representation  is  now  to  be  confined. 
Had  the  system  now  proposed  been  in  existence 
in  their  early  days,  they  would  never  have  been 
heard  of.  We  are  told,  on  the  other  side,  that 
the  professional  class  will  obtain  an  entrance 


*  This  paragraph  is  taken  verbatim  fVom  Sir  R.  In- 
gUs*8  admirable  speech.— Par/.  Deb,,  vol.  ii.  p.  1106, 1109. 
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under  the  new  system ;  but  how  is  this  to  be 
effected  f  Will  men  of  independence  or  genius 
condescend  to  the  arts  requisite  to  gain  large 
constituencies?  and  if  they  will  not^  how  or 
where  are  they  to  find  an  entrance?  They  ob- 
viously will  find  none,  unless  they  condescend 
to  prastitnte  their  talents  to  the  purposes  of 
mob  oratory,  the  lowest  and  most  debasing 
purpose  to  which  they  can  be  applied. 

*'  It  is  said  the  House  of  Commons  is  corrupt, 
and  this  corruption  would  be   re- 

eonfiliued.  ""^^^^  ^y  ^^^  proposed  change  of 
system.  Corruption  is  of  three  kinds 
^by  money,  by  place,  or  by  party.  As  to  the 
firsts  the  tiling  is  unknown  in  these  times;  it 
was  not  so  two  generations  back.  God  grant, 
if  reform  is  carried,  it  may  be  unknown  two 

generations  hence.  In  the  time  of  James  II. 
be  secret-service  money  was  a  twentieth  of  the 
whole  revenue,  now  it  is  a  seven-hundredth 
part.  But  the  House  is  corrupted  by  place- 
men I  So  far  from  it,  there  never  was  a  time 
when  so  few  placemen  sat  in  the  House  as  at 
this  period,  or  when  the  offices  at  the  disposal 
«f  the  Crown  were  so  few.*  In  truth,  no  pat- 
lanage  remains  to  the  King  but  that  of  com- 
Viissions  in  the  army  and  navy,  which  must  al- 
ways -remain  with  him  as  long  as  the  Crown 
enjoys  the  power  of  declaring  peace  and  war. 
And  as  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  party,  so 
lar  is  that  complaint  from  heme  well  founded, 
that  it  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  misfortunes  of  the  times  that  there  are 
no  leading  men  on  either  side  under  whose  ban- 
ners othei-s  will  ranee  themselves,  and  thus  give 
.  character  and  steadiness  to  the  Government,  or 
consistency  ,to  the  Opposition. 
"The  monarchy  can  not  long  coexist  with  a 
free  pr^  and  <i  purely  popular  rep- 
Continued,  resentation.  It  never  yet  has  been 
found  to  be  consistent  with  it  in  any 
affe  or  country.  We  have  a  memorable  exam- 
ple of  what  such  a  combination  leads  to  in  the 
annals  of  our  own  country,  when  the  Commons^ 
in  1648,  voted  that  their  resolutions  had  the 
lorce  of  law,  and  thereby  in  one  day  murdered 
their  King  and  voted  tne  House  of  Lords  use- 
less. *I  can  nott'  said  Mr.  Canning,  *  conceive 
a  constitution  of  which  a  third  part  shall  be  an 
flflsembly  delegated  by  the  people,  not  to  con- 
•ult  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  but  to  speak  day 
by  day  the  people* 9  will,  which  must  not  ere  long 
•weep  away  every  other  branch  of  the  constitu- 
tion that  might  attempt  to  oppose  or  confront  it' 
The  thing  may  not  happen  to-dny  or  to-morrow, 
but  before  ten  yeara  are  over  the  shock  will  l)e 
decisive.  The  examples  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly of  France,  of  the  Cortes  of  Spain  and  Na- 
fles,  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  last  year  in 
^ance,  prove  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  for 
a  purely  popular  representation  to  coexist  with 
a  monarchy.  Fort^  years  ago  Mr.  Pitt  declared 
that, '  from  the  period  when  the  new  and  alarm- 
.ing  era  of  the  French  Revolution  broke  in  upon 
.the  world,  I  found  that  the  grounds  upon  which 


*  First  PBriiament  of  George  I.  were  ptaceoien  in 
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-Pari.  Papen,  p.  569,  KHli  July,  1883 ;  and  No.  543,  Otb 
July,  1822. 


the  question  of  reform  rested  were  essentially 
and  fundamentally  altered.'  Is  not  the  same 
the  case  with  the  last  French  Revolution,  which, 
not  less  than  the  first,  has  entirely  unsettle4 
the  minds  of  men,  and  blasted  the  brilliant 
career  of  prosperity  which  the  Restoration  had 
opened  to  France?  It  is  possible  that  titles  of 
honor  may  still  be  continued ;  it  is  possible  that 
the  House  of  Lords  may  have  a  nominal  exist- 
ence, but  its  real  conservative  power,  its  dis- 
tinct and  legislative  character,  is  gone.  The 
Reformers  evince  no  hostility  to  the  Lords  or 
the  Crown  now,  because  they  do  not  require 
to  do  so ;  th^y  know,  if  they  can  popularize 
the  House  of  Commons,  they  will  get  eveiy 
thing  their  own  way. 

"  'The  Reformers,'  says  Canning, '  are  wise  in 
their  generation.  They  know  well 
enough,  and  have  read  plainly  enough  conduded. 
in  our  history,  that  the  prarogatives 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  privileges  of  the  nobility, 
would  be  but  as  dust  in  the  balance  against 
a  preponderating  democracy.  They  mean  de- 
mocracy, and  nothing  else.  Give  them  a  House 
of  Commons  constructed  on  their  own  princi- 
ples^ the  peerage  and  the  throne  may  exist  for 
a  day,  but  they  will  be  liable  to  be  at  any  time 
swept  away  by  an  angry  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is^  thererore,  utterly  unnecessa- 
ry for  the  Reformers  to  declare  hostility  to  Uie 
Crown;  it  is.supei*fluous  for  them  to  make  war 
upon  the  peerage.  They  know  that,  let  bat 
their  principles  nave  full  play,  the  Crown  and 
the  peerafi^e  would  be  to  the  constitution  Avhieh 
they  assail  but  as  the  baggage  to  the  army,  and 
the  destruction  of  them  but  as  the  gleanings  of 
the  battle.  They  know  that  the  battle  is  with 
the  House  of  Commons  as  at  present  constitu- 
ted, and  that  that  once  overthrown,  and  another 
popular  assembly  constrncted  on  their  pnnci- 
ple^  as  the  creation  and  depository  of  the  peo- 
ple's will,  there  would  not  only  be 
no  chance,  but  thei-e  would  not  be  sSSSSf  ti, 
even  a  pretense  for  the  existence  361^  jc^.;' 
of  any  other  branch  of  the  consti-  ?«£!  ^>^  ^ 
tution."'»  1090,  li». 

Such  was  the  substance  of  this  great  debate, 
which,   commencing  on   the    1st  54. 

March,  continued  through  seven  Clear  diTtsioa 
successive  nights»  at  the  close  of  pf  <^onscrva- 
which  the  bill  was  allowed  to  be  fo^  w2^ 
brought  in  and  re|id  a  first  time  ensued  in  tJw 
without  a  division ;  it  being  under-  country- 
stood  that  the  trial  of  strength  was  to  take  place 
on  the  second  reading,  which  stood  for  t^e  21st 
March.  Immense  were  the  efforts  which  both 
sides  made  during  this  interval,  and  great  the 
transposition  of  parties  which  took  place  dur- 
ing its  continnance;  but  the  Reformers  gained 
greatly  more  by  the  delay  than  their  opponents. 
All  classes  of  tnc  Tories,  indeed,  were  reunited 
by  the  approach  of  danger:  the  divisions  con- 
sequent on  the  contraction  of  the  currency, 
agricultural  distress,  and  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, were  forgotten ;  and  a  £[reat  section  of  the 
House  of  Commons  rallied  in  earnest,  and  in 
the  ancient  spirit,  round  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
stood  forth  as  the  leader  of  the  Conservatives 
on  this  momentous  crisis.  Lord  Wincbelsea* 
Sir  Edward  KnatchbuU,  Sir  Richard  Vivian, 
were  found  by  his  side  not  less  cordially  than 
Lord  Haddington,  Sir  G.  Clerk,  or  his  own  im- 
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mediate  supporters.  But  the  ReformerB  ffained 
infinitely  more  than  the  Conservatives  by  the 
delay.  Ttie  towns  all  took  fire,  and  infinite 
pains  were  every  where  taken  to  fan  the  flame 
into  a  conflagration.  The  country  for  the  most 
part  stood  atoo^  but  in  silent  amazement^  stu- 
pefied by  the  din  and  clamor,  and  overpower- 
ed by  the  vehemence  of  the  urban  multitudes. 
The  Reformers  at  once  perceived  the  democrat- 
ic character  of  the  measure  which  had  been  pro- 
posed ;  they  discovered  its  practical  working  as 
completely  as  its  aristocratic  authors  had  been 
ignorant  of  it.*  An  unerring  instinct  caused 
thcin  to  fasten  on  the  £10  clause  as  decisive  in 
their  favor,  and  adequate  for  all  their  purposes. 
"The  £10  clause,"  said  the  Examiner^  "secures 
the  constitution  on  a  democratic  basis:  nothing 
remains  but  to  prevent  Ministers  from  abandon- 
ing it"  To  this  object  their  whole  efforts  were 
directed ;  and  they  began  the  cuckoo  cry,  "  The 
bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill," 
1  Ann.  Reg.  which  for  the  next  year  was  the 
1831 ,  77, 78 ;  watch-word  of  all  classes  of  Reform- 
i(?^o5*^  m'*  -  *"'  *"^  rendered  it  impossible  for 
tineau,  ii.  3l7  ^ni^ters,  if  they  had  oeen  so  in- 
S3;  Examiner,  dined,  to  recede  from  any  material 
March 6, 1831.  part  of  the  proposed  measure.' f 
The  interval  between  the  close  of  the  debate 
55,  on  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill  and 
Agitation  In  that  on  the  second  reading,  a  pe- 
the  coantry.  rfod  of  a  fortnight,  was  a  season  of 
incessant  agitation  and  turmoil  over  the  whole 
country,  such  as,  since  1642,  had  never  been 
Been  in  Great  Britain.  The  press,  following, 
OS  js  generally  the  case,  in  the  wake  of  popu- 
lar passion,  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
inflame  it,  and  these  efforts  were  attended  with 
Uie  most  signal  success.  Petitions  were  every 
where  got  up,  and  signed  by  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands,  praying  that  the  bill  might 
ixass  "untouched  and  unimpaired."  These  pe- 
titions from  the  large  towns  had  often  20,000  or 
30,000  signatures;  and  though,  without  doubt, 
the  usual  arts  to  get  names  were  practiced  with 
every  possible  exaggeration  on  this  occasion, 
3*et  enough  remainea  to  show  that  the  middle 
and  working  classes  were  nearly  unanimous  in 
favor  of  the  change.  So  completely  had  their 
attachment  to  existing  institutions  been  under- 
mined by  the  long  and  dreary  year  of  suffering 
which  they  had  undergone,  and  their  passions 
been  iuflamc-d  by  the  impassioned  language 


*  **  I  honestly  confess,"  said  Mr.  John  Smith,  a  sincere 
Reformer,  *'that  when  1  first  heard  the  Ministerial  pro- 
posal, it  had  the  effect  of  taking  away  my  breath,  so  sur- 
prised and  delighted  was  I  to  tind  the  Ministers  so  much 
in  earnest."— Roebuck,  vol.  ii.  p.  108. 

t  "  Ministers  have  far  exceeded  our  expectations.  The 
plan  of  reform,  though  short  of  radical  reform,  tends  to 
the  utter  destraction  of  borough-mongering,  and  will  pre- 
pare  the  way  for  a  complete  improvement.  The  ground, 
limited  as  it  is,  which  it  is  proposed  to  clear  and  open  to 
the  popular  influence,  will  suffice,  as  the  spot  desired  by 
Archimedes  for  the  plant  of  the  power  that  must  ultimate- 
ly govern  the  whole  system,  without  reform,  convulsion 
is  mevitable.  Upon  any  reform,  farther  Improvement  it 
inevitably  amsequeni,  and  the  settlement  of  the  corutitu- 
turn  on  the  democratic  basie  certain.  It  we  supposed  that 
the  plan  before  Us  could  be  permanent,  we  should  declare 
it  insufficient :  but  we  have  no  such  apprehension  in  our 
age  of  onward  movement,  and  we  hail  it  as  a  first  step  to 
&  greater  good,  and  as  a  first  step  toward  abandoning  an 
odious  vice.  It  does  not  give  the  people  all  they  want, 
but  it  takes  the  arms  firom  their  enemies.  Like  Slnbad, 
we  have  first  to  dash  flrom  our  shoulders  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Inland,  and  afterward  to  complete  our  deliverance.'*— 
£x0miner,  flth  March,  1851. 


erery  where  addressed  to  them  I    To  such  a 
length  were  the  people  excited,  that  the  worst 
ana  most  degrading  effect  of  vehement  faction 
became  conspicuous.      Private  character  and 
worth  were  entirely  overlooked,  a  lifetime  of 
beneficence  was  forgotten,  and  the 
noblest  characters,  if  they  refused  JgJf^T?^^'. 
to  bend  to  the  popular  voice,  were  Roebuck,  U.' 
put  on  a  level  with  the  most  de-  110, 118 ^Mar- 
graded,  and  abandoned  to  the  whole  ^***'»  **•  ^ 
fuiy  of  popular  indignation.^* 

While  such  was  the  vehemence  of  the  popu- 
lace throughout  the  country,  and  ^ 
such  the  efforts  made  alike  by  the  Conrageooa 
Radical  Reformers  and  the  parti-  petition  lh>m 
sans  of  Government  to  inflame  and  JJjybankeSf* 
organize  them,  there  were  notwant-  of  London 
ing  those  who  boldly  stood  forward  against  the 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  exhibited  ''"*• 
the  noblest  of  all  spectacles,  and  the  most  char- 
racteristic  of  a  really  free  people — thatof  a  small 
but  resolute  minority,  standmg  firm  amidst  the 
eurgin^  and  surrounding  waves  of  an  over- 
whelming majority.  First  in  position,  as  first 
in  importance,  must  be  placed  a  petition  froi|i 
the  merchants  and  bankers  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, which,  presented  at  this  time  amidst  the 
heat  and  din  of  the  conflict^  contains  a  mass  of 
arguments,  remarkable  even  at  this  day  for  the 
far-stretching  ken  by  which  it  was  distinguish- 
ed. "  While,"  said  they,  "  we  should  have  been 
far  from  opposing  the  adoption  of  any  proposi- 
tion, temperate  in  its  character,  graaual  in  its 
operation,  oonsistent  with  justice  and  the  an- 
cient usages  of  the  realm,  and  having  for  its  ob- 
ject the  correction  of  acknowledged  abuses^  or 
any  amelioration  in  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic affairs^  we  feel  it  impossible  to  regard  in  that 
light  a  measure  which,  by  its  unprecedented 
and  unnecessary  infringement  on  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  large  ana  wealthy  bodies  of  peo- 
ple, would  go  far  to  shake  the  foundation  of 
that  constitution  under  which  our  Sovereign 
holds  his  title  to  the  throne,  hia  nobles  to  their 


*  **The  opponents  of  the  meaaare  wero  not  treated  aa 
men  entitled  to  entertain  their  own  opinion,  and  diflferinf 
on  a  question  with  which,  by  possibility,  reason  roig M 
have  nothing  to  do.  They  were  aU  dealt  with  as  being 
profligate  oppressors,  who  wished  to  trample  on  and  plun- 
der the  people ;  creatures,  therefore,  to  be  hunted  down  aa 
beasts  of  prey,  if  they  did  not  vuluiiiarily  fly  flrom  beforo 
the  Ihces  of  their  purauera.  Was  there  a  man  who  waa 
distinguished  for  nothing  but  having  discharged  all  hia 
duties ;  who  had  borrowed  nothing  ttom  aristocratic  pat- 
ronage, and  waa  innocent  of  the  receipt  of  one  fkrthii)g  of 
the  public  money ;  who,  sunding  on  no  other  foundatioa 
than  that  of  his  own  honest  Inoustry  and  honorable  aa- 

Eirations,  had  gained  for  himself  a  decent  reputation  la 
is  profession,  or  a  respectable  fortune  in  the  unpcriluted 
exereise  of  his  calling ;  and  did  he,  the  most  estimable  at 
all  citizens,  doubt,  as  hundreds  of  thousands  of  such  citi- 
zens did  doubt,  whether  the  ends  of  good  government 
would  be  served  by  mcreaaing,  as  Mlnistera  wished  to  in- 
crease, the  efficiency  of  a  pure  democracy  in  the  constitu- 
tion—such a  man  was  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  citizen- 
ship. He  was  a  betrayer  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  a 
corrupt  plunderer  of  the  humble  and  the  poor ;  be  was  the 
mean  and  crawling  slave  of  the  wealthy  fow.  He  waa 
entitled  to  no  opinion,  or  his  opinion  was  of  no  use  ex- 
cept to  degrade  nis  character,  for  it  was  different  flrom  the 
opinion  of  those  who  thought  otherwise,  and  who  had  de- 
termined, in  accordance  with  the  Ministry,  that  to  doubt 
the  unmixed  wisdom  of  *  the  bill'  waa  to  manifest  a  cor- 
ruption of  heart,  an  incapacity  of  underatanding,  whlck 
unfitted  the  man  whom  they  disgraced  for  any  exereise  of 
judgment  on  political  institutes,  and  which  invited  ani 
justified  any  charges  which  might  be  impoaed  upon  them, 
if  they  oouid  not  be  seduced  by  vanity  or  the  love  of  power." 
^Ann.  Reg.,  1831,  p.  79,  80. 
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estates^  c^nd  ounelves  and  the  rest  of  our  fellow- 
sul^eots  to  the  Tariona  possessiona  and  immu- 
nities which  we  enjoy  by  law;  a  measure  which, 
while  it  professes  to  enlarge  the  representation 
of  the  kingdom  on  the  broad  basis  of  property, 
woald,  in  its  practical  operation,  have  the  effect 
of  closing  the  principal  arenues  through  which 
the  moneyed,  the  commercial,  the  shipping,  and 
colonial  interests,  together  with  all  their  con- 
nected and  independent  interests  throughout  our 
Tast  empire  abroad,  have  hitherto  been  repre- 
sented  in  the  Legislature,  and  would 
Loo^nBank-  ^^  effectually  exclude  the  possess- 
•n  and  Mer-'  ors  of  a  large  portion  of  the  nation- 
chancs,  March  al  wealth  from  any  effectual  voice 

nlJ^ini^?'  '^^^  influence  in  the  national  af- 
JU«.  1831,81.  ^^„, 

At  length  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill  came  on  on  the  2l8t  March. 

Second  read-  ^*  1*»^  o*ily  *^o  <^^y^  *n<i  ^^  ^^ 
ingoTtbebUi  tingaished  rather  by  increased  ve- 
earriedbya  hemence  and  acrimony  than  addi- 
nuuority  of  ^ional  information  or  more  enlight- 
ened views.  The  opponents  of  the 
bill  openly  denounced  it  as  revolutionary,  and 
as  likely,  at  no  distant  period,  to  overturn  both 
the  throne  and  the  altar.  Its  supporters  loud- 
ly retorted  that  it  was  the  only  measure  which 
could  avert  revolution ;  and  that  the  rejection 
of  a  bill  on  which  the  nation  was  so  unanimous- 
ly set,  could  not  fail  to  lead  to  the  most  terri- 
ble convulsions.  The  press  opened  with  the  ut- 
most violence  on  the  opponents  of  the  measure, 
whom  it  held  up  to  the  hatred  and  contumely 
of  the  country.*  The  nation  was  in  anxious 
suspense  for  two  days ;  but  at  length  the  public 
anxiety  was  terminated  b^  the  announcement 
that  the  bill  had  been  carried  by  a  majority  of 
ONE  in  a  House  of  608.  The  numbers  were  802 
to  801,  the  Speaker  and  four  tellers  being  ex- 
cluded. It  was  the  fullest  House  on  record, 
there  being  only  50  awanting  out  of  658.  An 
analysis  of  the  votef  showed  how  entirely  the 
pubfio  voice  had  turned  against  the  close  bor- 
oughs, and  how  thoroughly  the  temper  of  the 
counties  had  been  changed  from  what  it  once 
had  been,  by  the  low  prices  and  agricultural  dis- 
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*  Take  as  an  example  tbe  fbUowing :  "  Wben  night  aft- 
er night  borough  nominees  rise  up  to  inftct  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  of  Ck)mmons,  to  justify  their  own  intru- 
sion into  it,  and  their  continuance  there,  thus  imprudent- 
ly maintaining  what  the  lawyers  call  an  '  adyerse  posses- 
sion/ in  spite  of  judgment  against  them,  we  really  feel  in- 
clined to  ask  why  the  rightftil  owners  of  the  House  should 
be  longer  Insulted  by  the  presence  of  such  unwelcome  in- 
mates ?  It  is  beyond  question  a  piece  of  the  broadest  and 
coolest  ein>ontery  in  the  world  for  these  lured  lackeys  of 
vubltc  delmquerUs  to  stand  up  as  advocates  of  the  disgrace- 
ftil  service  they  have  embarked  in.**— Times,  14th  March, 
1831.  See  also  Ann.  Reg.,  1831,  p.  83  ;  and  Pari.  Deb., 
vol.  iil.  p.  MS. 

t  Over  the  whole  empire  the  vote,  when  analyzed,  stood 
thus,  pairs  included : 

For.         Aninsl. 

England 3S9  237 

Wales 14  10 

Scotland 14  27 

Ireland  55  37 

312         in 
—Pari.  Deb.,  vol.  Ui.  p.  818. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  how  many  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous divisions  on  record  have  been  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one.  The  first  triumph  of  the  Turs  Etat  in  the 
National  Assembly  in  1789.  when  they  constituted  them- 
selves a  separate  chamber,  was  carried  by  one;  and  it  will 
appear  in  the  sequel  that  a  similar  majority  ousted  the 
WhiKs,  and  re-seated  Sir  Robert  Peel  m  power  in  1841. 
— Sc2  History  of  Europe,  chap.  I  v.  MO 


trees  of  the  last  ten  years;  for  60  county  mem- 
bers for  England  and  Wales  were  for  tbe  second 
reading,  and  only  32  against  it;  while  ,  ^^  j^ 
in  Ireland  the  disproportion  was  still  issi,  m^' 
greater,  there  being  40  county  mem-  Part.  Deb. 
bersforthebill,andonl3r21  against it^  iii.804,8i6. 

This  memorable  division  was  hailed  in  the 
coimtry  as  a  decided  triumph  by  the  ^ 
Reformers,  and  immensely  augment-  General  Gm- 
ed  the  excitement  already  so  great  eoigne^s  mo- 
on the  subject;  but  by  the  iSnis-  SSJiSSi 
try,  and  those  more  immediately  ac-  Govammeat 
<]^uainted  with  the  working  of  par-  bv  eight. 
ties  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  ^*"^  ^'■ 
with  reason  regarded  as  a  defeat  They  knew 
that  many  of  those  who  had  voted  in  the  ma- 
jority had  done  so  from  the  dread  of  losing  thfir 
seats  at  the  next  election,  but  were  in  secret 
averse  to  the  measure,  and  would  do  their  ntr 
most  in  committee,  by  voting  for  ameodmeDta, 
or  staying  away  from  divisions,  to  defeat  the 
measure.  No  less  than  sixty  votes  for  the  bill 
were  for  places  to  be  disfranchised  or  reduced; 
and  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  their  repre- 
sentatives could  be  very  sincere  in  the  vish  to 
have  the  places  they  sat  for  extinguished.  This 
accordingly  soon  appeared.  On  the  18th  April, 
Lord  John  Russell  moved  that  the  House  go  mto 
committee  on  the  bill,  and  stated  several  altera- 
tions on  the  detaila  of  the  measure  which  he  pro- 
posed to  make,  not  affecting  its  |^eneral  prioei- 
ples.  Upon  this  General  Gascoigne  moved,  as 
an  instruction  to  the  committee,  *'  that  it  is  tbe 
opinion  of  the  House  that  the  total  number  of 
knights,  burgesses,  and  citizens  returned  to  Par- 
liament for  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
called  England  and  Wales,  ought  not  to  be  re- 
duced." The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  iSid- 
ler,  in  a  powerful  and  argumentative  speech; 
but  strongly  opposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  declared  that  **  the  object  of  the 
amendment  was  to  destroy  the  bill"  ,  .  . 
An  animated  debate  ensued,  which  i^'fo^' 
terminated  in  a  majority  of  eight  io6:  PuL 
against  Ministers,  the  numbers  being  l^^b.  iii. 
299  to  291.*  '**'  ^^^ 

This  was  the  crisis  of  the  reform  questioa  It 
was  now  apparent  that  a  majority  of  ^ 
tbe  House  was  adverse  to  the  bill,  Dangmoa 
and  that  tlie  only  course  which  re-  botbsukt 
mained  to  Ministers,  if  they  desired  *"  "^*^'"'* 
to  carry  it,  was  to  dissolve  the  House  "*"""* 
of  Commons.  But  this  course  was  neither  easy 
nor  free  from  danger.  It  was  well  known  that 
the  King  had  become  seriously  alarmed  at  the 

f>robable  effects  of  the  measure,  and  was  to  the 
ast  degree  reluctant  t-o  appeal  to  the  people  on 
a  auestion  of  such  moment,  and  on  which  the 
public  mind  was  so  vehemently  agitated.  Tliere 
was  no  saying  what  a  House  of  Commons,  elect- 
ed in  a  moment  of  such  unparalleled  excitement, 
might  force  upon  the  Kins  and  the  Government 
On  the  other  hand,  the  dasher  appeared  to  be 
not  le^  in  the  end,  and  much  more  pressing  in 
the  beginning,  if  the  sense  of  the  countiy  ^rere 
not  taken  on  a  auestion  concerning  which  the 
anxiety  of  the  puolic  mind  had  become  so  strong- 
ly excited.  To  do  so  was  to  follow  the  course 
prescribed  by  the  constitution,  and  generally 
adopted  in  similar  circumstances;  and  there  vas 
too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that,  if  it  w^re 
not  followed,  the  threats  uf  the  Radicals  mighi 
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bo  realized,  and  the  monarchy  and  constitution 
be  overturned  in  some  terrible  convulsion.  Min- 
isters have  since  confessed  that  they  beheld 
equal  perils  on  both  sides,  and  felt  as  if  cross- 

ii.  149,150;  consisting  of  a  single  arch  of  sharp 
Martineaa,  steeL  spanning  a  fiery  gulf  on  either 
"•«•  hand  I' 
Earl  Grey,  however,  had  judiciously  taken 
^  one  step,  calculated,  in  some  degree, 
Libertti  set-  to  lessen  these  difficulties,  by  smooth- 
tienicnt  on  iDg  the  way  to  a  better  understand- 
fSiSw  "*    ^°?  ^^^^  ^^^  Sovereign.    The  whole 

Cabinet  were  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  William  IV.  was  in  reality  as  averse  to 
them  as  his  predecessor  would  have  been ;  that 
they  had  been  intrusted  with  the  governmeut 
merely  because  it  could  not  be  avoided;  and 
that  the  first  opportunity  would  be  gladly 
seized  to  displace  theuL  It  is  not  surprising 
that,  entertaining  this  belief,  they  were  desir- 
ous of  establishing  themselves  on  a  more  solid 
foundation  with  the  King;  and  with  sovereigns, 
as  well  as  individuals,  it  is  not  the  least  effect- 
ual way  of  establishing  a  good  understanding 
to  remove  all  difficulties  alx>ut  money  matters. 
This  was  accordingly  done.  The  committee  on 
the  civil  list  whicl^  on  Sir  H.  Pamell's  famous 
motion  which  displaced  the  Ministry,  had  been 
appointed,  had  reported  that  a  reduction  of 
£12,000  a  year  should  be  made  in  the  expense 
of  thie  royal  household,  chiefly  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Lord  Steward,  the  Lord  Chamber- 
liiiD,  and  the  Master  of  the  Horse.  This  report 
gave  great  offense  to  the  Kinj^,  who  required 
the  Lord  Cliancellor  to  give  him  his  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  committee  were  empowered  to 
make  such  a  proposal  Finding  his  Majesty 
thus  disposed,  Ministers  conceded  the  ^int,  and 
proposed  £510,000  a  year  for  the  civil  list,  in 
fitead  of  £498,480,  as  recommended  by  the  com 
mittee ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  liberal  jointure 
of  £100,000  a  year  was  settled  on  Queen  Ade- 
laide. This  dextrous  move  gratified  the  King 
in  the  highest  degree ;  the  bill,  settling  the  civil 
list  as  he  desirecl  passed  the  House  of  Commons 
^  Roebuck,  ^'*^  ^®T^  ^**'*^®  opposition,  and  it  re- 
ii.  159, 100;  eeived  the  royal  assent  on  the  very 
AnT».  Reg.  last  day  of  the  session,  a  few  minutes 
1832, 19,  22.  before  Parliament  was  dissolved.* 
Ministers,  however,  had  still  a  very  difficult 

task  before  them  in  obtaining  the  roy- 
Efforui  ^^  assent  to  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
inadeto  ment;  for  his  Majesty  was  very  re- 
win  tbe  luctant  to  take  so  extreme  a  step,  and 
toi«"vaBity   *^®  Opposition  lost  no  opportunity, 

in  public  and  private,  of  impressing 
tipon  him  the  great  danger  with  which  it  would 
be  attended.  The  ^reat  reliance  of  the  Minis- 
try was  on  the  vanity  which  was  the  principal 
foible  in  the  royal  character;  and  this  worked 
with  surprising  effect.  The  historian  of  the 
Whigs  has  given  the  following  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  acted  on  this  occasion : 
'*  The  King  was  vain,  and  he  was  timid;  he  was 
flattered  by  his  extraordinary  popularity,  and 
lie  was  fearful  lest  confusion  might  follow  a  re- 
jection of  the  bill  The  Ministers  were  now 
compelled  to  play  upon  these  two  strings;  to 
tnke  every  opportunity  of  making  the  King  the 
euhject  of  eulogy,  of  noisy  and  Vociferous  ap- 
^lauiCf    H^  Wfts  delightea  by  the  ej^travagant 


manifestations  of  his  own  popularity,  with 
which  the  eager  and  confiding  populace  sup- 
plied him  whenever  he  appeared  in  public 
And  he  was,  with  great  dexterity,  made  to  feel 
that  all  this  vehement  applause  resulted  direct- 
ly from  the  public  belief  that  he  sincerely  de- 
sired reform,  and  intended  to  support  his  Min- 
isters by  the  whole  weight  of  his  prerogative 
in  their  endeavors  to  promote  it  The  people^ 
from  time  to  time,  began  to  show  symptoms  of 
impatience  and  distrust;  menaces  were  every 
now  and  then  thrown  out,  which  the  Ministers 
were  obliged  openly  to  condemn,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  very  matenally  promoted  the  ob- 
ject they  had  in  view,  which  was  to  make  the 
King  understand  the  ticklish  condition  of  his 
present  popularity,  and  the  serious 
and  imminent  risk  attending  a  posi-  u.  121  134! 
tive  rejection  of  the  measure."*  *  .  ' 

Notwithstanding  all  these  arts,  which  they 
practiced  with  ^reat  skill,  the  Whig  02. 
leaders  found  it  no  easy  matter,  Means  by 
when  the  crisis  arrived,  to  induce  jWchtho 
the  Kin^  to  dissolve  Parliament  indi^^^ 
The  Cabinet  were  unanimous  in  rec-  disaolve 
ommending  it,  regarding,  with  jus-  Psrliwnent. 
tice,  General  Gascoigne's  amendment  as  the  first 
of  a  series  of  measures  intended  to  defeat  the 
bilL  But  the  Sovereign  expressed  the  utmost 
reluctance  to  take  the  decisive  step.  The  story 
told,  and  generally  credited  at  the  time,  of  his 
being  so  anxious  to  do  so  that  he  said,  when  in- 
formed the  royal  carriages  were  not  in  readi- 
ness to  take  him  to  the  House,  "Then  call  a 
hackney-coach,"  is  now  known  to  have  been  a 
well-devised  fable ;  and  the  following  is  the  ac- 
count of  this  transaction,  given  by  the  historian 
of  the  Whigs,  whose  known  intimacy  with  Lord 
Brougham,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  his  statement 
not  having  been  contradicted  by  his  lordship, 
entitles  it  to  confidence:  "On  tne  morning  of 
the  22d,  Lord  Grey  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
waited  on  the  King,  in  order  to  request  him  in- 
stantly to  dissolve  Parliament  Tne  necessity 
of  a  dissolution  had  long  been  foreseen  and  de- 
cided on  by  Ministers;  but  the  King  had  not 
yet  been  persuaded  to  consent  to  so  bold  a 
measure;  and  now  the  two  chiefs  of  the  Ad- 
ministration were  about  to  intrude  themselves 
into  the  royal  closet  not  to  advise  and  request 
a  dissolution,  but  to  request  the  King  on  a  snd- 
den,  on  that  very  day,  and  within  a  few  hours, 
to  go  down  and  put  an  end  to  his  Parliament, 
in  the  midst  of  the  session,  and  with  all  its  or- 
dinary business  unfinished.  The  bolder  mind 
of  the  Chancellor  took  the  lead,  and  Lord  Grey 
anxiously  solicited  him  to  manage  the  King  on 
the  occasion.  So  soon  as  they  were  admitted, 
the  Chancellor,  with  some  care  and 
circumlocution,  propounded  to  the  ft  i2  iSS' 

T7"        Ai.       V     1  fi-    *  1-    J  •        •         •      11.148,149. 

Kin£  tbe  object  they  had  m  view.* 

"The  startled  monarch  no  sooner  understood 
the  drift  of  tlie  Chancellor's  some- 
what  periphrastic   statement   than  How  the 
be  exclaimed,  in  wonder  and  auger  King's  re- 
against  the  very  idea  of  such  a  pro-  slBtsnce  is 
ceeding.    '  How   is  it  possible,  my  ap?iJ  22°* 
lords,  that  I  can,  after  this  fashion, 
repay  the  kindness  of  Parliament  to  the  Queen 
and  myself?    They  have  just  granted  roe  (i 
most  liberal  civil  fist  and  the  Queen  a  splen* 
did  annuity,  in  case  sh^  survive  pa^*     Tho 
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Chancellor  confessed  that  they  had,  as  regarded 
his  Majesty,  been  a  liberal  and  wiseTarliameut, 
but  that»  nevertheless,  their  further  existence 
was  incompatible  with  the  peace  and  safety  of 
the  kingdom,  and  both  he  and  Lord  Grey  insist- 
ed upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  their  request, 
and  that  this  request  was  in  pursuance  of  a 
unanimous  decision  of  the  Cabinet,  and  that  they 
felt  themselves  unable  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
the  country  in  the  present  condition  of  Parlia- 
ment '  But^  my  lords,'  said  the  King,  'nothing 
is  prepared ;  the  great  officers  of  state  are  not 
•nmmoned.'  'Pardon  me,  sir,'  said  the  Chan- 
cellor, bowing  with  profound  apparent  humil- 
ity ;  *  we  have  taken  the  great  literty  of  giving 
them  to  understand  that  your  Majesty  com- 
manded their  attendance  at  the  proper  hour.' 
•But,  my  lords,  the  crown,  the  robes,  and  oth- 
er things  needed,  are  not  prepared.'  *  I  entreat 
your  Majesty's  pardon  for  my  boldness;  they 
are  all  prepared  and  ready,  the  proper  officers 
being  desired  to  attend  in  proper  lorm  and  time.' 
*But,  my  lords,  you  know  the  thing  is  wholly 
impossible ;  the  guards,  the  troops,  have  had  no 
oraers^  and  can  not  be  ready  in  time.'  *  Pardon 
me,  sir;  we  know  how  bold  the  step  is,  but  pre- 
suming on  your  Majesty's  great  goodness,  and 
your  anxious  desire  for  the  safety  df  your  king- 
dom, and  happiness  of  your  people,  f  have  given 
the  order,  ana  the  troops  are  ready*  The  King 
started  in  serious  anger,  flamed  red  in  the  face, 
and  burst  forth  with,  '  What,  my  lords  1  have 
you  dared  to  act  thus  f  Such  a  thing  was  never 
neard  of  You,  my  Lord  Chancellor,  ought  to 
know  that  nteh  an  act  is  treason — high  treason^ 
my  lord.'  *  Yes,  sir,'  said  the  Chancellor,  *  I  do 
know  it ;  and  nothine  bdt  my  thorough  knowl- 
CNlge  of  your  Migesty  s  great  ffoodness,  of  your 
paternal  anxiety  for  the  gooa  of  your  people, 
and  my  own  solemn  belief  that  the  good  of  the 
State  depends  upon  this  day's  proceedings, 
eould  have  emboldened  me  to  the  performance 
of  so  unusual,  and,  in  ordinary  circumstances^ 
improper  a  proceeding.  I  am  ready,  in  my  own 
person,  to  bear  all  the  blame,  and  receive  all 
ue  punishment  which  your  Majesty  may  deem 
meet;  but  I  again  entreat  your  Mfjesty  to  lis- 
ten to  us,  and  follow  our  counsel'  After  some 
further  expostulations  by  both  the  ministers^ 
the  King  cooled  down  and  consented.  The 
speech  to  be  delivered  by  him  on  the  occasion 
was  ready  prepared,  and  in  the  Chancellor's 
pocket.     He  agreed  to  it,  and  dismissed  his 

ministers  for  the  moment,  with  some- 
U  ^5?^'  ^^^^  between  a  menace  and  a  joke  on 

the  audacity  of  their  proceedings."* 
While  this  extraordinary  scene,  fraught  with 
04.  the  future  destinies  of  England,  was 
yiolent  scene  going  on  in  the  King's  closet,  a  still 
ill  tbe  House  more  violent  exhibition  occurred  in 
of  Commons,  the  House  of  Commons.  That  House 
had  met  early,  as  it  was  well  known  that  a  dis- 
solution was  about  to  take  place ;  and  on  the 
presentation  of  a  petition  in  favor  of  reform.  Sir 
K.  Vivian  took  occasion  to  arraign  Ministers  vi- 
olently for  their  intention  of  dissolving  Parlia- 
ment Sir  Francis  Burdett  rose  and  contend- 
ed that  Sir  Richard  was  out  of  order,  as  the 
question  of  dissolution  was  not  before  the  House. 
The  Speaker  was  appealed  to,  who  decided  that 
Sir  Richard  was  in  order.  The  Reformers^  how- 
ever, persisted  in  maintaining  that  he  was  not 


so,  and  the  discussion  was  going  on  with  great 
vehemence  when  the  cannon  were  heard  which 
announced  his  Majesty's  approach.     L^pon  this 
a  scene  of  indescribable  violence  ^sned.     The 
cries  were  loud  for  Sir  R.  Peel,  who  rose, 
and  was  addressing  the  House  with  i  Mani- 
undisguised  emotion,  when  the  ad-  neaaai.SC, 
monitory  knock  of  the  Usher  of  the  SLiJ*."?^* 
Black  Rod  summoned  the  House  to  |^  '"^ . 
attend  his  Majesty  to  the  House  of  Ro?back, 
Peers.*  "•  IM.  158. 

A  scene  scarcely  less  violent  was  in  progress 
in  the  House  of  Lords  when  the  65, 
King  approached  their  halL  That  Scene  in  the 
House  also  had  met  early  to  discuss  }Jo«»e  of 
a  motion  made  by  Lord  Wharndiffe  th^KiMdU?- 
for  an  address  to  his  Majesty  not  to  solved  Par- 
dissolve  Parliament^  and  the  most  li»n»nt. 
vehement  language  had  passed  on  both  sides 
in  the  course  of  the  debate.  As  usual  in  such 
case^  each  party  accused  the  other  of  bein^  out 
of  order,  and  l^rd  Brougham  from  the  Wool- 
sack said,  '*I  never  until  now  have  heard  that 
the  Sovereign  has  not  the  right  to  dissolve  the 
Parliament  when  he  sees  fit  to  do  so,  more  par- 
ticularly when  the  House  of  Commons  have 
considered  it  proper  to  take  the  extreme  and 
unprecedented  step  of  stopping  the  supplies."* 
Lord  Londonderry  upon  this  started  up,  deny- 
ing the  imputation ;  and  Lord  Mansfield  after- 
ward rose,  and  was  addressing  the  House  with 
great  energy  on  the  awful  prodicament  of  the 
country,  and  the  conduct  or  Ministers  *'in  con- 
spiring together  against  the  safety  of  the  State, 
and  making  the  Sovereign  the  instrument  of 
his  own  destruction — "  when  the  arrival  of  tha 
King  cut  short  his  speech.  The  King,  with  a 
flushed  cheek,  and  an  unusual  brightness  in  the 
eye,  ascended  the  throne,  and  said  in  a  loud 
and  shrill  voice,  **My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I 
have  come  to  meet  you  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
roguing this  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  its 
instant  dissolution  T  A  loud  murmur  arose, 
which  prevented  the  remainder  of  ^ 
the  speech  from  being  audible ;  and  iiif^gpe 
at  its  close  both  Houses  adjourned  ]8b8;Marti- 
amidst  a  scene  of  tumult  and  excite-  ^^^r^^-  ^ 
ment  never  before  witnessed  within  SucMUM 
the  walls  of  Parliament* 

And  now  commenced  a  scene  which  never 
before  since  the  Great  Rebellion  had        05 
been  witnessed  in  Great  Britain,  and  yioleooe  at 
never,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  seen  ^[»«  «•«- 
again.    The  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  "**"*■• 
the  **  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the 
bill,"  was  such  that  it  not  only  led  to  great  and 
justifiable  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  reforming 
party  to  secure  as  great  a  number  as  possible 
of  seats  at  the  coming  election,  but  to  tlie  most 
outrageous  and  disgraceful  excesses.      Large 
subscriptions  were  made  at  the  Reform  Club 
in  Lonaon,  and  active  working  committees  ap- 
pointed to  carry  on  the  contest,  and  so  &r  all 


*  This  statement  ofthe  Opposition  havinK  stopped  the 
supplios,  though  very  current  at  the  time,  and  supponed 
by  the  authority  of  the  Wool-sack,  ts  now  universally  ad- 
mitted to- have  been  erroneous.  It  originated  In  ths  Op- 
position having,  in  tbe  preceding  evening^  carried  a  mo- 
tion tu  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  ordnsnoe  esti- 
mates whicti  stood  for  that  evening— a  postponement 
which  Sir  James  Graham,  who  was  in  the  secret  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  knew  what  was  coming  next  morning,  said, 
with  a  significant  smile,  was  equivaleat  to  a  stopping.-- 
ROBBUCK,  vol.  U.  p.  154. 
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was  right ;  and  the  same  thins  was  done  by  the 
Tories.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  the  press^'ooth 
in  London  and  the  provinces,  almost  unani- 
mously* broke  out  into  the  most  violent  lan- 
guage, and  openly  recommended  the  most  fla- 
ffitions  measures.  To  the  disgrace  of  English 
literature  be  it  said,  the  first  in  talent,  and  the 
first  in  circulation,  took  the  lead  in  this  crusade 
Against  independence  of  thought;  counseled  the 
use  of  the  •*  brickbat  and  the  bludgeon,"  and 
recommended  the  Reformers  to  **  plaster  the 
enemies  of  the  people  with  mud,  and  duck  them 
J  Timea,  '"  horse-ponds."*  The  advice  was  not 
March  »,  long  of  being  followed.  The  Reform- 
*831.  ers,  especially  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 

land, took  advantage  of  the  vast  numerical  ma- 
jority they  possessed  to  break  out  into  the  most 
violent  excesses,  which  only  demonstrated  to 
impartial  men  how  little  fitted  Ihey  were  for 
the  exercise  of  power.  In  London,  the  Lord- 
Mayor  sanctioned  a  general  illumination  on  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament;  and  in  Edinburgh, 
and  other  towns,  where  the  same  thing  was  not 
enjoined  by  the  magistrates,  the  Reform  Clubs 
took  upon  themselves  to  order  it  All  the  win- 
dows of  those  who  did  not  illuminate,  and  not 
a  few  who  did,  but  were  suspected  of  Tory  prin- 
ciple^  were  broken.  *'As  dash,"  says  a  Rad- 
3  Martineau  ^^^^'  "  went  the  stones,  smash  fell 
it.  41 ;  Auto-  the  glass,  and  crash  came  the  win- 
Wojraphyof  dow-frames,  from  nine  o'clock  to 
Manri5?!*  ^^^^  midnight.**  Reflection  arose, 
13H;Versoa-  &nd  asked  seriously  and  severely 
ai  knowi-  what  this  meant  Is  it  reform — is 
****••  it  popular  liberty  f  *f 

The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  was  seized 
57^  by  the  mob  on  the  day  of  the  election, 
Dreadftil  who  tried  to  throw  him  over  the  North 
s***"i  'nd  ^"^6®»  *  height  of  ni nety  feet — a  crime 
sconand.  ^^^  -^^^hich  the  ringleaders  were  after- 
ward convicted  and  punished  by  the  Justiciary 
Court  The  military  were  called  out  by  the 
sheriff  and  magistrates,  but  withdrawn  at  the 
request  of  the  Lord  Advocate  (Jeffrey),  who 
pledged  himself,  if  this  was  done,  the  riots 
would  cease.  It  was  done,  and  they  were  im- 
mediately renewed,  and  continued  the  whole 
evening.  At  Ayr  the  violence  of  the  populace 
was  such  that  the  Conservative  voters  nad  to 
take  refuge  in  the  town-ball,  from  whence  they 
were  escorted  by  a  body  of  brave  Whigs,  who, 
much  to  their  honor,  flew  to  their  rescue,  to  a 
steamboat  which  conveyed  them  from  the  scene 
of  danger.  No  person  any  where  in  Scotland 
could  give  his  vote  for  the  Conservative  candi- 
date without  running  the  risk  of  being  hooted, 
spit  upon,  or  stoned  by  the  mob.  At  Wigan, 
in  Lancashire,  a  man  was  killed  during  the 
election  riots.  In  London,  the  windows  of  the 
Dnke  of  Wellington,  Mr.  Baring,  and  other  lead- 
ing anti-Reformers,  were  all  broken ;  and  those 
memorable  iron  shutters  were  forced  upon  Aps- 
ley  House,  which,  till  the  Duke's  death,  contin- 
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*  The  Morning  Pott,  Standard,  and  Jokn  Bull,  at  this 
period,  were  almost  the  only  honorable  exceptions. 

t  The  Author's  windows  in  St.  Col  me  Street,  Edin- 
bun^h,  and  those  of  his  brotber,  Proressor  Alison,  in  the 
same  city,  whose  lift  had  been  devoted  to  the  relierofthe 
poor,  though  illuminated,  were  utterly  smashed  in  five 
minutes,  as  were  those  of  above  a  thousand  others  or 
the  most  respectable  citizens  in  that  city.  A  ft-iend  or 
his,  who  was  in  the  crowd  that  did  the  mischier.  told 
him  aAerward  **  tht  cra»h  was  gUmou$  m  St,  Colmt 
Btrtetr 


ued  to  disgrace  the  metropolis.  At  Lanark  a 
dreadful  riot  occurred,  which  was  only  quelled 
by  the  interposition  of  the  military,  and  the 
Conservative  candidate  was  seriously  wound- 
ed in  the  church  where  the  election  was  going 
forward.  At  Dumbarton,  the  Tory  candidate. 
Lord  William  Graham,  only  escaped  death  by 
being  concealed  in  a  garret  where  he  lay  hid- 
den the  whole  day.  At  Lauder,  the  election 
was  carried  by  a  counselor  in  the  opposite  in- 
terest being  forcibly  abducted,  and  the  ruffians 
who  did  so  were  rescued  by  the  mob.  At  Jed- 
burgh, a  band  of  ruffians  hooted  the  dying  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  **  I  care  for  you  no  i  Lockhart's 
more,"  said  he,  "than  for  the  hiss-  Lift;  of  Scott, 
ing  of  geese."  Genius,  celebrity,  ^*-  266,  287; 
probity,  beneficence,  were  in  those  f^""  jjj' 
disastrous  days  the  cei*tain  attrac-  153 /person- 
tion  of  mob  "brutality,  if  not  slav-  •!  knowi- 
ishly  prostituted  to  their  passions.**     *** 

One  fact  was  conspicuous  on  this  occasion, 
which  points  to  an  important  conclu-  (yg. 
sion  in  political  science.  This  is,  that  Results  of 
while  in  Scotland,  where  this  ap-  •*»•  ei«ction. 
))alling  violence  was  exerted  to  intimidate  the 
electors,  who  were  almost  entirely  composed  of 
the  higher  classes  of  society,  two-thiras  of  the 
members  returned  were  in  the  Conservative  in- 
terest, it  was  iust  the  reverse  in  England,  where 
nearly  the  whole  members  returned,  either  for 
counties  or  popular  places,  were  of  the  Reform 

n.  Yorkshire  returned  four  Reformers,  Lon- 
lie  same.  General  Gaseoiene  was  driven 
from  Liverpool,  Sir  R.  Vivian  from  Cornwall, 
Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  from  Kent,  Mr.  Bankes 
from  Dorsetshire;  even  the  Duke  of  Newcas- 
tle's candidate  was  defeated  at  Grantham.  Of 
eightv-two  county  members  only  six  were  op- 
posea  to  the  bill ;  so  completely  had  the  heart- 
burnings consequent  on  neglected  agricultural 
distress  and  Catholic  emancipation  alienated 
those  who  formerly  had  been  the  firmest  sup- 
porters of  the  constitution.  In  Ireland  the 
whole  Catholics  threw  their  weight  in  favor  of 
the  Reformers,  and  secured  a  decided  majority 
for  the  Government  Strange  to  say,  the  sturdy 
Protestants  of  England  coalesced  with  the  furi- 
ous Catholics  of  Ireland  to  overturn  the  consti- 
tution I  The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these 
anomalous  and  unexpected  facts  are,  that  a  long 
course  of  selfish  legislation  and  unwise  mone- 
tary laws  had  alienated  the  landed  interest  in 
Great  Britain,  and  that  on  a  social  crisis,  such 
as  had  now  occurred,  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
on  voters  of  the  tame  class  in  society  to  resist  the 
march  of  even  the  most  perilous  innovation  com- 
menced by  their  compeei-s.  If  it  is  to  be  check- 
ed at  all,  it  must  be  by  those  belong-  ^ 
ing  to  a  different  sphere,  and  enfran-  i^^^^" 
chised  by  a  different  suffrage^  The  155  \  RoeJ- 
gentlemen  of  Scotland,  voting  on  buck, ii.  155; 
their  estates,  or  the  parchment  <^ual-  JJ'J}.  **' 
ifications  for  which  they  had  given 


*  Sir  Walter's  diary  of  18th  May  bears—"  Went  to  Jed- 
burgh greatly  against  the  wishes  of  my  daughter.  The 
mob  were  exceedingly  vocifbrous  and  brutal,  as  they  usu- 
ally are  nowadays.  The  population  gathered  in  formida- 
ble numbers ;  a  thousand  flrom  Hawick  also— sad  black- 
guards.  The  day  passed  with  much  clamor  and  mischief. 
Henry  Scott  was  re-elected  for  the  last  time,  I  suppose— 
Troja  fuU.  I  left  the  burgh  in  the  midst  of  abuse,  and 
the  gentle  hint  of  *  biwh  Sir  Walter.^  Much  obliged  to  tha 
brave  lads  of  Jeddart.**— Lockhabt*8  Lift  of  &ott,  voL 
vi.p.347. 
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£1000  or  £1200  each,  coarageously  withstood 
the  tempest;  the  forty-shilling  freeholders  of 
England,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were  swept 
away  by  its  fury ! 

While  the  elections  were  in  preparation  or 

going  forward,  the  political  unions 

Preparations  throughout  the  country  were  exert- 

formsarrec-  iog  themselves  to  the  uttermost^  not 

tionbythe     merely  to  intimidate  their  oppo- 

toM *"* """  °®"^  V  *^«  *^"'«at  ^^  rebellion,  but 
by  organizing  the  means  of  rebell- 
ion itself.  Tne  following  account  of  their  pro- 
ceedings is  taken  from  an  unsuspected  source, 
tlie  able  Liberal  historian  of  the  period :  '*  In 
March  and  April,  1831,  the  mat  middle  class, 
by  whose  intelligence  the  bill  must  be  carried, 
believed  tliat  occasions  might  arise  for  their  re- 
fusing to  pay  taxes,  and  for  their  marching  upon 
L(m£>n,  to  support  the  King,  the  Administra- 
tion, and  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  against  a  small 
knot  of  unyielding  and  interested  persons.  The 
political  unions  made  known  the  numbers  they 
could  muster — ^the  chairman  of  the  Birming- 
ham union  declaring  that  they  could  send  forth 
two  armies,  each  fiuly  worth  that  which  had 
won  Waterloo.  On  the  coast  of  Sussex  ten  thou- 
sand men  declared  themselves  ready  to  march 
at  any  moment ;  Northumberland  was  prepared 
in  like  manner ;  Yorkshire  was  up  and  awake ; 
and,  in  short,  it  might  be  said  the  nation  was 
ready  to  go  to  London  if  wanted.  When  the 
mighty  procession  of  the  unions  marched  to 
their  union  ground,  the  anti-reformers  obsci'Ved 
with  a  shuader  that  the  towns  were  at  the 
mercy  of  these  mobs.  The  cry  was  vehement 
that  the  measure  was  to  be  carried  by  intinii- 
^  dation,  atid  thi»  was  true :  the  ques- 

ii.  S^S""*  ^^'^  ^''^  whether,  in  this  singular 
case,  the  intimidation  was  wrong/' ^ 
Future  ages  will  scarcely  be  able  to  credit  the 

generality  of  the  delusions  which 
Unlrerul  d»*  per^<^e<f  the  m;nds  of  the  middle 
lusions  and  working  classes  at  this  eveut- 

whlchprevail-  ful  crisis.  The  former  flattered 
jl,Te°"*         themselves   that  rent  and   taxes 

would  be  abolished,  and  the  sales 
of  their  shop  goods  at  least  tripled,  from  the  uni- 
versal prosperity  which  would  prevail  among 
their  customers.  The  latter  believed,  almost 
to  a  man,  that  the  wages  of  labor  would  be 
doubled,  and  the  price  of  provisions  halved, 
the  moment  the  bill  passed.*  The  Anglo-Sax- 
on mind,  eminently  practical,  did  not,  m  these 
moments  of  extreme  excitement,  follow  the  ig- 
nis fatuus  of  *'  liberty  and  equality,"  like  the 
French  in  1789,  but  sought  vent  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  real  advantages,  or  the  eschewing  of 
experienced  evils.  It  was  this  which  consti- 
tuted the  strength  of  the  reform  passion;  it 
visited  every  fireside  with  the  expectant  sun- 
shine of  domestic  bliss.  There  was  as  much 
truth  as  .humor  in  the  picture  which  a  saga- 
cious and  able  Reformer  drew  of  the  expecta- 
tions of  his  party  at  this  period :  "  All  young 
ladies  imagine  that,  as  soon  as  this  bill  is  car- 
ried, they  will  be  instantly  married;  school- 
3  Sydney  .7^  believe  that  gerunds  and  supines 
Smith's  will  be  abolished,  and  that  currant- 
Works,  tarts  must  ultimately  come  down  in 
lii.  133.     price;*  the  corporid  and  sergeant  are 

.  *  The  Author  often  heard  these  opinions  ftom  the  work- 
ing clauses  St  this  period. 


sure  of  double  pay ;  bad  poets  expect  a  demand 
for  their  epics ;  and  fools  will  be  disappointed, 
as  they  always  are.*' 

Amidst  the  general  turning  of  heads  there 
were  some  examples  of  courageous  .. 
and  resolute  resistance  on  the  part  Rare'exsm- 
of  the  Conservatives,  which,  as  they  pies  of  re- 
were  prompted  by  a  sense  of  duty  in  "i***"**  j5 
a  case  which  was  obviously  hopeless,  JJJ- **"* 
must  command  the  respect  even  of 
those  who  are  most  strongly  convinced  that 
that  sense  of  duty  ^as  mistaken.  A  petition 
ajg^nst  the  bill  was  prepared  and  extensively 
sisned  by  the  bankers  and  merchants  of  Bris- 
tol, which  ably  and  firmly,  but  temperately, 
stated  the  leaaing  objections  to  the  measure.* 
At  Edinburgh,  a  great  public  meeting  was  held 
of  those  opposed  to  the  bill,  at  which  the  late 
lamented  Professor  Wilson  and  the  present  able 
Lord  Justice  General  (M'Keill),  then  an  advo- 
cate at  the  bar,  distinguished  themselves  on  the 
platforuL  The  higher  part  of  the  press  also  be- 
gan now  to  meet  their  able  and  indeiatigable 
opponents  with  a  sturdy  array  of  fiicts  and  ar- 
guments. In  this  warfare  of  the  pen,  the  £d- 
itiburgh  Review^  the  Bxcaniner,  and  the  Specta- 
tor^ on  the  one  side,  took  tlie  lead,  and  the 
Quarterly  Review,  Blackwoods  Mag<xzi9ie,  and 
Eraser's  Magazine^  on  Uie  other;  and  in  some 
of  their  essays,  composed  during  the  heat  of  the 
conflict,  and  in  the  most  violent  state  of  gen- 
eral excitement^  the  consequences  of  the  meas- 
ure wore  predicted  with  a  truth  which  subse- 
quent experience  has  veriiicd  to  tlie  letter. f 


*  "This  declaration,  thoagh  proved  to  be  mistaken  in 
ite  view,  was  in  its  diction  and  manner  calm,  loyal,  and 
courageous.  If  the  opposition  of  the  anti-reformers  had 
been  more  generally  of  this  character,  there  would  have 
been  less  marehaling  of  the  political  unions.** — Marti* 
NEAU,  vol.  ti.  p.  33. 

t  *'  The  tlmdamental  and  irremediable  defeec  of  the  pro- 
posed constitution  is,  that  it  vesu  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority in  the  populace  of  the  island,  to  the  exdusion  of  all 
the  other  great  and  weighty  interests  of  the  British  eni- 

fiirc.  By  vesting  the  right  of  returning  memben  to  Par- 
iament  in  forty-shilling  and  ultimately  £10  freeholders  in 
counties,  and  jCIO  house  or  shop  holdere  in  towns,  ibe 
command  of  the  Legislature  wiU  be  placed  in  hands  inac- 
cessible, save  by  actual  bribery,  to  the  approach  of  the 
commercial,  colonial,  or  shipping  interests.  If  such  a 
change  does  not  soon  produce  a  revolution,  it  will  in  the 
end  infhllibly  lead  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire. 
The  Indian  and  Canadian  dependencies  wiU  not  long  sub- 
mit to  the  rule  of  the  populace  in  the  dominant  uUauL,  in- 
different to  their  interests,  Ignorant  of  their  circumstances, 
careless  of  tbeir  welikre.  This  evil  is  inherent  in  all  sys- 
tems of  wu/orm  repretentatum,  and  must  to  the  end  of 
time  render  it  unfit  fbr  the  representation  of  a  great  and 
varied  empire.  Being  based  mainly  upon  one  das*  m 
society^  it  contains  no  provision  fl)r  the  interest  of  the 
other  classes,  and  still  less  for  the  welftre  «^  the  remote 
but  important  pai^  of  the  empire.  The  great  majority 
of  electora  being  possessed  of  houses  rented  fh>m  i.10  lo 
£20  a  yeur— that  is,  enjoying  an  income  of  flnom  £60  to 
jCISO  per  annum— the  representatives  will  be  persons  in- 
clined to  support  their  local  and  immediate  interests.  Hie 
remote  possessions  of  the  empire  can  have  no  influence 
on  such  men,  save  by  the  corrupted  channel  of  actual 
bribery.  The  most  valuable  ibature  of  the  British  consti- 
tution, that  of  alibrding  an  Inlet  through  the  close  bor- 
oughs to  all  the  great  and  varied  interests  of  the  empire, 
will  be  destroyed.  The  Reform  Bill  should  be  stjled, '  A 
bill  for  disfranchising  the  colonial^  cammereial,  and  skip- 
ping mterests,  and  vesting  the  exclusive  right  of  return- 
ing metnbera  of  Parliament  in  the  populace  <tf  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland.' 

"  What  the  measnres  are  which  they  will  force  upon 
the  Government  may  be  judged  of  by  those  which  have 
been  commenced  to  concUiate  their  good- will :  oonflsea* 
tion  of  the  Funds,  under  the  name  of  taxes  upon  trans- 
fers, or  a  heavy  property-tax— of  land,  under  the  name  of 
a  duty  of  succession ;  the  withdrawal  of  all  protecting  da- 
lles on  the  produce  of  the  colonies ;  the  sacrifioe  of  eveiy 
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Pftrliament  met  on  the  21  st  June,  and  the 
.J  speech  from  the  throne  said : "  Hay- 

King's  speech  ing  had  recourse  to  the  dissolution 
on  opening  of  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of 
Parliament,  ascertaining  the  sense  of  my  people 
on  the  expedience  of  a  reform  in  the  represent- 
ation, I  have  now  to  recommend  that  import- 
ant (question  to  your  earliest  and  most  attentive 
consideration.  Great  distress  exists  in  Ireland ; 
the  most  pressing  cases  have  been  relieved  by 
temporary  measures,  and  Parliament  is  invited 
to  consider  what  measures  should  be  adopted  to 
assist  the  country',  in  order  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  the  like  evils.  Local  disturbances, 
unconnected  with  political  causes,  have  taken 
place  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  especially 
Clare,  Roscommon,  and  Galway,  for  the  repres- 
sion of  which  tl^e  constitutional  i^uthority  of 
the  law  has  been  vigorously  and  successfully 
applied,  and  thus  the  necessity  of  enacting  laws 
to  strengthen  the  executive,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  prevented.  To  avert  such  a  necessity  ever 
has  been  my  anxious  wish;  but  if  it  should 
arise,  I  do  not  doubt  your  firm  resolution  to 
maintain  the  power  and  order  of  society,  by 
I  Pari.  Deb.  iv.  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as 
86,  b7 ;  Ann.  may  be  necessary  for  their  more 
Reg.  1831,156.  effectual  protection."^ 

The  first  question  brought  forward,  of  course, 
^3  was  the  all-engrossing  one  of  Re- 

The  Reibrm  form.  The  bill  was  read  a  first 
Bill  is  carried  time  without  opposition,  the  de- 
^^J^iority  ^jj^  being  reserved  for  the  second 
reading,  which  came  on  the  4th 
July,  before  which  time  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
Reform  Bills  had  also  been  brought  in.  The 
debate  lasted  three  nights,  but  it  was  distin- 
guislied  by  no  novelty,  excepting  increased 
vehemence  on  both  sides;  revolution  being 
confidently  predicted  by  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  if  the  bill  passed,  and  as  openly  threat- 
ened by  the  other  if  it  should  be  thrown  out 
At  length,  all  parties  being  worn  out  by  the 
speeches,  the  division  was  loudly  called  for,  and 
tne  second  readinff  was  carried  by  a  majorit}^  of 
136,  in  a  House  01698  members.  This  majority, 
how  great  and  decisive  soever,  was  scarcely  so 
large  as  had  been  anticipated  by  those  who  iiad 
a  Pari.  Deb.  It.  Been  the  results  of  the  elections, 
906 ;  An. Reg.  and  the  universal  transports  under 
1831, 165, 166.  -vrhich  they  had  been  conducted.* 

The  bill  now  went  into  committee,  when  the 
case  of  each  individual  borough  which  it  was 
proposed  to  disfranchise  came  under  considera- 
tion. The  firat  which  came,  from  its  alphabet- 
ical position  in  Schedule  A,  was  Appleu}',  and 

other  interest  to  (Umish  cheap  articles  of  necessity  or  con- 
venience to  the  sovereign  multitude  in  towns,  will  and 
must  be  the  ftiture  policy  of  the  Government.  The  land- 
ed interest  will  be  sacrificed  by  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
to  procure  their  fhvor  by  the  purchase  of  cheap  bread ;  the 
(Panadas  will  be  lost  fh>m  the  throwing  open  the  trade  in 
timber;  the  West  Indies  will  be  ruined  in  the  conflagra- 
tion subsequent  on  immediate  emancipation  of  the  ne- 
groes, or  in  the  losses  arising  fttim  a  (tw  trade  in  susar ; 
the  East  India  interest,  deprived  of  the  monopoly  of  the 
China  trade,  will  be  reduced  to  the  doubtAil  military  sov- 
ereignty  of  a  distant  continent.  These  effects  may  not  all 
follow  at  once :  considerable  periods  may  elapse  between 
each  successive  step ;  but  their  ultimate  esublishment 
under  a  reformed  Parliament  is  as  certain  as  that  night 
succeeds  ^y."— Blackwood's  Magazme^  May  and  June, 
1831,  vol.  zxiz.  p.  748, 976.  The  Author  is  happy  to  think, 
afler  the  lapse  of  twenty-flve  years,  he  has  no  reason  to 
regret,  and  no  cause  to  retract,  predictions  uttered  during 
the  ilnt  heat  of  the  conflict. 


it  led  to  a  long  and  keen  debate  as  to  whether 
the  census  of  1821,  which  brought  .. 
it  below  two  thousand  inhabitants,  Discussion 
should  be  taken  as  the  rule,  in  op-  on  particular 
position  to  the  allegation  of  the  in-  5j*™i"f**'"" 
nabitants  that  their  number  now  ^^v^^y- 
exceeded  two  thousand,  and  that  this  had  been 
established  by  the  census  of  the  population 
just  completed.  Ministers  resisted  this  to  the 
uttermost,  upon  the  ground  that  the  progress 
of  a  great  national  measure  could  not  be  ar- 
rested by  investigation  concerning  so  insignif- 
icant a  place  as  Appleby,  and  so  it  was  car- 
ried by  a  minority  of  97,  the  numbers  being 
284  to  187.  The  Opposition,  however,  was  not 
discouraged,  for  next  day  Mr.  "Wynn  moved  a 
general  resolution,  that  the  consideration  of 
the  schedules  should  be  posponed — avowedly 
for  the  purpose  of  takins  advantage  of  the  new 
census,  the  report  of  which  might  be  expected 
in  a  few  weeks.  "  After,"  said  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
"  having  obtained  so  large  a  majority  as  136  on 
the  principle  of  the  billy  Government  would 
have  acted  wisely,  even  for  the  interests  of  the 
measure  itself,  to  have  postponed  going  into 
the  details  of  the  bill  till  they  were  in  posses- 
sion of  better  documents  on  which  to  proceed. 
They  know  what  is  coming,  they  are  aware  of 
the  event  which  is  casting  its  shadow  before; 
namely,  that  the  boroughs  will  be  overtaken 
by  the  population  returns  of  1831.  In  another 
fortnight  these  returns  will  be  laid  before  the 
House ;  and  though  his  M^esty's  ministers  now 
proceed  expressly  on  the  aoctrine  of  a  popula- 
tion of  two  thousand  or  four  thousand,  they 
are  guilty  of  the  inconceivable  *  absurdity  of 
proceeding  on  the  returns  of  1821,  when  they 
can  so  soon  bo  in  possession  of  the  census  of 
1831.  Before  this  bill  leaves  this  House,  it  may 
be  shown  that  so  inapplicable  are  thc' returns 
of  1821,  that  there  are  many  boroughs  so  in- 
creased since  that  time  in  population,  as  that 
they  are  now  excfuded,  while  they  ought  to  be 
included  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  iMin^rof 
franchise."  The  House,  however.  Parliament, 
by  a  majority  of  118,  determined  Sept.  2,  i.  551 ; 
to  proceed,  making  the  census  of  ^"-  R<^!r-I831, 
1821  the  rule.*  ^ 

A  protracted  and  tedious  series  of  debates 
ensued  on  the  details  of  the  measure  ^^ 
and  the  disfranchisement  of  particu-  Motion  to 
lar  boroughs,  which  continued,  with-  pv«  mem- 
out  interruption,  for  two  months,  eJ"n,es** 
but  in  which  Ministers  uniformly  negatived 
had  triumphant  majorities.  The  mind  without  a 
of  Mr.  Croker,  forcible  and  indefati-  ^'Jj?^?!- 
gable,  but  minute  and  microscopic,  *' 
shone  forth  with  peculiar  lustre  in  these  discus- 
sions. Two  points  of  general  and  lasting  in- 
terest were,  however,  determined  in  the  course 
of  these  interminable  debates.  The  first  was  a 
motion,  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Hume  on  16th 
Augusty  that  members  should  be  given  to  the 
colonies;  and  the  proposal  was  of  the  most 
moderate  kind:  for  all  he  asked  was,  that  19 
members  should  be  ffiven  to  the  vffiole  colonies 
of  Great  Britain,  including  four  for  British  In- 
dia, with  its  100,000,000  of  inhabitants.*  The 
proposal  was  supported  by  the  Conservatives, 
out  excited  very  little  attention,  and  vxu  nega- 


*  He  proposed  to  give  British  India  4,  Crown  colonies 
8,  Canada  3,  West  Indica  3,  Channel  Islands  1— totaU  Ilk 
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tived  vfithmU  a  division,  Wlien  "Anstralia** 
was  read  out  as  to  send  a  member,  there  was 
a  loud  laugh.  "  Gentlemen/'  said  Mr.  Hume, 
*'  may  laugli ;  but  it  can  be  shown  that  Aus- 
tralia already  has  twenty  times  the  number 
olr  inhabitants  of  many  of  the  boroughs  in  £n- 
i;land  which  are  now  to  be  enfranchised." 
Within  twentj-'fi  ve  years  of  the  time  when  these 
words  were  spoken,  Australia  had  a  population 
of  600,000  souls,  took  off  annually  £14,000,000 
of  British  manufactures,  and  a  single  province 
of  it  (Victoria)  yielded  the  local  government  a 
revenue  of  £3,600,000  a  year  I  It  is  a  curious 
and  instructive  proof  of  the  inherent  and  univer- 
sal Kelfishness  and  thirst  for  power  in  all  ranks, 
that,  at  the  very  moment  wnen  the  Reformers 
of  England  were  most  strenuously  contending 
for  and  successfully  asserting  the  right  of  the 
middle  classes  at  home  to  a  preponderating  sliare 
in  the  government,  thoy  would  not  even  enter- 
tain apropotal  for  the  extension  of  similar  rights, 
in  the  smallest  degree,  to  their  fellow-country- 
men beyond  the  seas  I  It  may  safel  y  be  affirmed 
that  the  future  destinies  of  the  Bntish  empire, 
and  its  dissolution  at  no  distant  period,  were 
determined  on  this  eventful  though  unobserved 
night;  for,  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  vast 
and  rapidly -growing  colonies,  destined  ere  long 
to  outstrip  tlio  mother  country  in  wealth,  com- 
merce, and  population,  will  remain  permanent- 
ly subject  to  a  Legislature  exclusively  elected  by 
the  inhabitants  of  a  distant  island,  ignorant  of 
IP  ti  n«h  ^-^^ir  circumstances,  indifferent  to 
114  126/  ^^Q\T  wants,  and  actuated  by  inter- 

ests adverse  to  their  prosperity?** 
"  Ccplum  non  animum  mutant  qui  trans  maro  currant.*' 
If  the  subject  of  colonial  representation  ex- 
cited no  attention  in  the  whirlwind 
Marquess  of  ^^  domestic  reform,  the  same  could 
Chandos'a      not  be  said  of  another  topic  brought 
motion  on      forward  by  Lord  Chandos,  which 
wriSd?*"'"   was  the  extension  of  the  elective 
franchise  to  tenants-ot-will.     By  the 
bill  as  it  originally  stood,  tenants  holding  leases 
for  twenty-one  years  or  more,  and  paying  £50 
rent,  were  to  obtain  votes  in  counties.    This 


*  It  can  not  be  said  that  ttiis  decision  was  come  to  in 
Iniorancfl  ofthe  circumHtances  and  claims  ofthe  colonies ; 
for,  In  the  course  of  the  brief  debate  on  Mr.  Hume's  mo- 
lion,  Mr.  Keiih  Douglas  observed :  **  In  the  present  times 
of  sweeping  and  universal  change,  the  plan  of  the  honor- 
able member  for  Middlesex  ia  a  subject  of  the  very  high- 
est Importance.  The  idea  of  giving  due  proportion  to  the 
commerce  and  colonies  which  had  raised  this  country  to 
its  present  pitch  of  greatness,  was  worthy  <^  the  most  at- 
tentive consideration.  It  appeared,  by  the  returns  of  1 827, 
that  our  colonial  imports  were  then  worth  i?SO,000,000 
(official  value),  and  our  exports jC80,000,000  ;  that  the  ships 
employed  in  this  trade  amounted  to  4580,  and  their  tonnage 
to  dU0,000.  independent  of  those  employed  in  the  colonies 
themselves.  They  were  now  about  to  localize  the  rep- 
resentation, and  in  all  probability  the  various  boroughs 
would  in  future  return  gentlemen  resident  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity,  so  that  the  class  of  persons  connected 
with  the  colonies,  who  had  hitherto  found  their  way  into 
Parliament,  and  who  were  alone  able  to  give  information 
concerning  colonial  mattere,  would  be  completely  ex- 
cluded. In  whatever  point  of  view  the  great  question  of 
our  colonial  policy  and  government  came  to  be  considered, 
it  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  honorable  member  for 
Middlesex  had  done  perfoctly  right  in  bringing  it  forward." 
Hansard's  Reporlt  bear,  "  He  (Mr.  Hume)  had  begun  his 
•peeeh  by  expressing  a  fear  that  very  few  members  who 
heard  him  would  give  their  attention  to  the  subject ;  but 
tie  was  now  convinced  that  those  who  laughed  did  give 
their  attention  to  the  subiect— the  late  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty  might  laugh.  (Mr.  Croker, '  I  did  not  laugh  at 
•II :  f  was  reading  this  paper.')"— Par/.  De*.,  vol.  vi.  p. 
12*2-' 126. 


clause,  howeTer,  applied  to  a  very  small  nnm- 
ber  of  such  persons,  leases  being  rare  in  En- 
gland. The  Marquess  of  Chandos  now  moved 
that  tenants-at-will  should  be  enfranchised  who 
paid  £50  rent — a  great  change,  for  it  went  to 
admit  the  whole  body  of  the  English  tenantry 
holding  farms  to  that  value.  The  debate  was 
short,  tor  the  minds  of  nearly  all  were  made  np 
on  the  subject ;  and  the  Whig  territorial  mag- 
nates, though  obliged  for  consistency's  sake  to 
side  with  the  Government  in  opposine  the 
amendment,  were  in  secret  most  anxious  for  its 
adoption.  Tlie  result  was  that  the  amendmeat 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  84 — the  numbers 
being  282  to  148.  Ministers,  nothing  loth,  ac- 
quiesced in  the  change,  which  became,  and  has 
ever  since  continued,  an  integral  part  of  the 
Reform  Act  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  a  very  great  improvement  on  tlie  measure, 
and  that  on  principle,  irrespective  of  iu  influ- 
ence on  the  state  of  parties  in  the  House.  It 
intrt)duced  at  once  a  class  of  voters  qnali6cd 
by  a  different  franehite  from  the  general  £10 
voters,  and  thus  tended  to  modify,  in  some  de- 
gree, that  fatal  vesting  of  power  in  ,  p^^  ^^ 
one  single  class  of  society,  which  is  vi.277,2bT[ 
the  invariable  and  worst  effect  of  a  Ann.  Rejr. 
uniform  system  of  representation.  •      *® ^'  *^*- 

At  length,  after  having  undergone  an  amount 
of  discussion  unparalleled  even  in  the  ^ 
long  annals  of  parliamentary  war-  Bill 'read  i 
fare,  the  bill  approached  its  final  third  dme, 
stage  in  the  Lower  House.  On  the  ^Jlf^* 
21st  September  it  was  passed  by  a 
majority  of  109 — the  numbers  bemg  346  to  236. 
This  division  was  received  with  loud  and  lone- 
continued  cheers,  which  were  prolonged  throu^ 
great  part  of  the  night  in  the  streets  of  the  me- 
tropolis, which  was  violently  Mtated.  The 
news  spread  like  wild-fire  through  the  conntrv, 
and  was  almost  every  where  received  with  ring- 
ing of  bells  and  acclamations.  London  was 
partially  illuminated,  and  the  windows  of  those 
who  declined  to  do  so  were  generally  broken; 
but  the  excitement  over  the  country  was  not  so 
violent  as  on  the  dissolution  of  Pari i a-  « ^^^  Re* 
ment  in  the  April  preceding,  because  itai,"  J5i  ■ 
that  was  the  first  decisive  victory;  Pari. Deb. 
this  had  long  been  foreseen,*  ^'-  ^• 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  to  the  House  of 
Peers;  and  the  question,  "What  ^g. 
will  the  Lords  do?**  was  in  every  Effbrts'toiD- 
mouth.  All  the  usual  engines  of  -timidaie  tte 
intimidation  were  applied  to  the  *^* 
Peers,  and  the  bishops,  in  particular,  were  daily 
threatened  by  the  press  and  the  political  unions 
with  spoliation,  deprivation,  and  even  death, 
if  they  persisted  in  opposing  the  voice  of  the 
people.  Meetings  were  called  to  inform  the 
Peers  of  the  "tremendous  consequences  of  re- 
jecting the  bill,  and  how  deeply  the  security 
of  commercial,  as  well  as  all  other  property, 
would  bo  shaken,  if  the  bill  were  any  longer 
delayed.  The  Peers  would  be  insane'  if  they 
refused  to  do  so ;  they  would  pass  it.  as  thev 
hoped  to  transmit  their  lienors  to  their  chil- 
dren; thej^  would  pass  it,  if  they  desired  to 
retain  their  rank  and  legitimate  privil^es; 
and  they  would,  moreover,  pass  it  without  de- 
lay, for  the  public  would  not  submit  much 
longer  to  see  trade  stand  still,  and  business  re- 
main in  protracted  stagnation,  on  account  of 
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such  tediously  protracted  expectation.  The 
people  will  thenceforward  not  pay  taxes^  nor 
would  they  be  justified  in  doine  so,  when  the 
country  had  decided  Uiat  the  consti- 
183?"sM^'  tution  was  not  such  as  it  ou^ht  to 
Roebuck/ii.  be.  Let  the  Lords  refuse  Uiis  bill 
90S,  203 ;  if  they  dare ;  and  if  they  do,  dearly 
Muttneao,  ^j|j  ^^y  ^^^  ^^^  obstinacy  here- 
"•**•  after.''* 

Amidst  all  this  yiolence  and  excitement,  the 
mg  bill  was  carried  to  the  Upper  House. 
Lord' Grey's  It  was  read  a  first  time  without 
•pecch  in  opposition,  and  the  second  reading 
Loia*""**'  came  on  on  October  8.  The  debate 
lasted  for  five  nights,  and  much  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  Commons  in  dignity,  states- 
manlike viewS)  and  eloquence ;  ^ving  thus  the 
dearest  proof  of  the  weight  which*  the  Upper 
House  had  acquired,  by  the  successive  additions 
of  talent  of  the  highest  order  from  the  Lower. 
"It  exhibited,"  says  Mr.  Roebuck,  ''a  most  ad- 
mirable, striking,  and  memorable  example  of 
finished  excellence  in  parliamentair  discus- 
aion."  Earl  Grey  moved  the  second  reading 
in  a  calm,  dignified,  and  powerful  speech,  which 
concluded  with  these  memorable  words:  ** Brave 
I  know  your  lordships  to  be,  and  angrily  sus- 
ceptible when  approached  with  a  menace.  I 
fling  aside  all  ideas  of  menace  and  intimidation ; 
but  I  conjure  you,  as  you  value  your  rights  and 
dignities,  and  as  you  wish  to  transmit  mem  un- 
impaired to  your  posterity,  to  lend  a  willing 
ear  to  the  representations  of  the  people.  Do 
not  take  up  a  position  which  will  show  that 
you  will  not  attend  to  the  voice  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  people,  who  call  upon  you,  in  a  tone  too 
loud  not  to  be  heard,  and  too  decisive  to  be 
misunderstood.  The  people  are  all  but  unani- 
mous in  support  of  the  bill;  the  immense  pre- 
ponderance of  county  members,  and  members 
forpopulous  places  who  have  voted  for  it,  is  a 
Bufficient  proof  of  that  If  this  measure  be  re- 
fused, none  otlier  will  be  accepted;  none  less 
would,  if  accepted,  be  satisfactory.  Do  not,  I 
beg,  flatter  yourselves  that  it  is  possible  by  a 
less  effective  measure  than  this  to  quiet  the 
storm  which  will  rage,  and  to  goyem  the  agi- 
tation which  will  have  been  produced.  I  cer- 
tainly deprecate  popular  violence.  As  a  citi- 
cen  of  a  tree  State,  and  feeline  that  freedom  is 
essentially  connected  with  oider,  I  deprecate 
it  As  a  member  of  the  Government  it  is  my 
duty  to  maintain  tranquillity ;  but  as  a  citizen. 
as  a  member  of  the  Goveniment^  as  a  man  and 
a  statesman,  I  am  bound  to  look  at  the  conse- 
quences which  may  flow  from  rejecting  the 
measure.  And  although  I  do  not  say,  as  the 
noble  Duke  (Wellington^  did  on  anotner  occa- 
aion,  that  the  rejection  of  this  measure  will  lead 
to  civil  war — I  trust  it  wiU  not  produce  any  such 
effect — ^yet  I  see  such  consequences  likely  to 
arise  from  it  as  make  me  tremble  for  the  secu- 
rity of  this  House  and  of  this  country.  Upon 
»  Mirror  of  3'^"'  lordships,  then,  as  you  value 
Parliament,  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of 
1831,  S604;  the  country,  1  earnestly  call  to  con- 
TiMN^  M6  "^^^^  ^®^^  before  you  reject  this 
*  *  measure.' 
"Let  me  respectfully  entreat  the  right  rev- 
erend prelates  to  consider  that,  if  this 
bill  be  rejected  by  a  narrow  majority 
of  the  lay  peers,  and  its  fate  should 
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thus  be  decided,  within  a  few  votes^  by  the 
votes  of  the  heads  of  the  Church,  what  will 
then  be  their  situation  with  the  country.  You 
have  shown  that  you  are  not  indifferent  or  in- 
attentive to  the  signs  of  the  times.  You  have 
introduced,  in  the  way  in  which  all  such  meas- 
ures ought  to  be  introduced  by  the  heads  of 
the  Church,  measures  of  melioration.  In  this 
you  have  acted  with  a  prudent  forethought 
You  appear  to  have  felt  that  the  eyes  of  the 
country  were  upon  you ;  that  it  is  necessary  to 
put  your  house  in  order^  and  prepare  for  the 
coming  sto'rm.  I  implore  you  to  follow  on  this 
occasion  the  same  prudent  course.  There  are 
many  ^questions  at  present  which  may  take  a 
fatal  direction,  if,  upon  a  measure  on  which  the 
nation  has  fixed  its  hopes,  and  which  is  neces- 
sary for  its  welfare,  the  decision  of  this  House 
should,  by  means  of  their  votes,  be  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  people. 
You  are  the  ministers  of  peace ;  earnestly  do 
I  hope  that  the  result  of  your  votes  may  be 
such  as  will  tend  to  the  peace,  tran- 
quillity, and  happiness  of  the  coun-  iif^y^jj' 
try."*  '    '' 

The  debate  elicited  talent  of  the  very  highest 
order  on  both  sides ;  and  Lord  Har-      *  g. 
rowby  in  particular,  on  the  second  Bill  thrown 
night,  maac  the  best  speech  which  out  by  a  ma- 
had  yet  been  delivered  in  either  J[jriiyoffo"y- 
HouBc  against  the  bill.'    The  clos- 
ing night  of  the  debate  brought  *  I*«rt.  Dcb^ 
the  two  great  champions  on  the  ^"•Ii46,ii75. 
opposite   sides — Lord  Brougham    and   Lord 
L^^^ndhurst — into  the  lists,  whose  speeches,  as 
might  have  been  exj^ected,  embraced  every 
thing  which  could  be  urged  on  either  side,  and 
were  master-pieces  of  forensic  power  and  elo- 
quence.   The  former  saul,  "By  all  you  hold 
most  dear — ^by  all  the  ties  that  oind  every  one 
of  us  to  om)  common  order,  and  one  common 
country — 1  solemnly  adjure  you — I  warn  you 
— I  implore  you. — on  m^-  bended  knees  I  suppli- 
cate you — reject  not  this  bill."    Tlie  latter  said, 
*'  Perilous  as  the  situotion  is  in  which  we  are 
placed,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  proud  one :  the 
eyes  of  the  country  are  anxiously  turned  upon 
us»  and  if  we  decide  as  becomes  us,  we  shall 
merit  the  eternal  gratitude  of  every  friend  of 
the  constitution,  and  of  the  Britism  empire." 
On  a  division,  which  took  place  at  half  past 
six,  the  bill  was  lost  by  a  majority  a  pbh.  Deb. 
of  41 — the  numbers  being  199  to  viii.  275, 276, 
158,3  2W,  340. 

This  decision,  having  been  long  foreseen,  took 
no  one  by  surnrise;  and  the  re-  ^a 

forming  party,  Doth  in  and  out  of  y^te  of'ron- 
Parliament  adopted  immediate  fldencetnthe 
measures  to  obviate  its  effects.  ^*"I|"¥?"»«» 
The  Funds  suddenly  fell,  many  of  «»"^«»»»y>3l- 
the  shops  were  closed  in  Lonifon,  and  that  gen- 
eral anxiety  was  felt  which  is  so  often  the  pre- 
cursor of  some  j^reat  public  calamity.  The  Kinff 
requested  Ministers  to  retain  their  places,  ona 
shape  the  bill  so  as  to  disarm  their  opponents^ 
being  much  alarmed  at  the  prospect  or  an  ap- 
proaching convulsion.  On  tiie  Monday  follow- 
ing, Lord  Ebrington,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
moved  a  vote  ofconfidence  in  Ministers,*  which 


*  The  vote  was  in  these  worda :  **  That  wh.le  th.s  Ilouac 
laments  the  present  state  of  a  bill  (br  introdoemg  a  refonn 
into  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  in  fhvor  of  wh  ch 
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was  carried  by  a  minority  of  181 — the  nnmbers 
being  829  to  198.  This  vote  enabled  the  Min- 
isters to  retain  their  places;  and  the  parlia- 
mentary contea^  for  the  present  at  least,  bein^ 
now  over,  the  King,  on  20th  October,  prorogued 
Parliament  in  person,  with  these  significant 
words:  "To  the  consideration  of  the  important 
question  of  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  attention  of  Parliament  must  neces- 
sarily again  be  called  at  the  opening  of  the  en- 
suing session ;  and  you  may  be  assured  of  my 
unaltered  desire  to  promote  its  settlement  by 
such  improvements  in  the  representation  as 
may  be  found  necessary  for  securing  to  ray  peo- 
ple the  fall  enjoyment  of  their  riehts,  which, 
1  Ann,  ]i^,  in  combination  with  those  of  the 
1831, 291;  other  orders  of  the  State,  are  essen- 
f^^^  "  ti*l  to  <ihe  support  of  our  free  con- 
*''•***•  8titution."» 
The  declared  resolution  of  the  King  and  the 
g3  House  of  Commons  to  carry  out  the 
Disorderain  principles  of  reform,  however,  was 
London  and  Dot  sufficient  to  allay  the  apprehen- 
|n  the  oono-  gj^^^  ^j.  ^^^i^  ^j^^  passions  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  London  these  ebullitions 
were  confined  to  the  lowest  of  the  populace, 
whose  acts,  however,  indicated  to  wliat  they 
had  been  stimulated  by  tlie  incendiary  Ian- 
page  so  long  addressed  to  them  by  the  re- 
orming  journals  and  the  public  mcetines.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry  were  assault- 
Oct  12  ®^  *^  *^®  street^  and  with  difficulty  res- 
cued by  the  police  and  the  respectable 
by-standers  from  the  violence  of  the  mob.  The 
latter  nobleman,  whose  courage  and  determina- 
tion during  the  whole  contest  had  signalized 
him  for  vengeance,  was  struck  senseless  from 
his  horse  by  showers  of  stones  at  the  gate  of 
the  Palace,  amidst  cries  of  "  Murder  him— cut 
*  An.  Reg.  ^*"  throat  I"*  Persons  respectably 
1631,280,  dressed,  and  wearing  ribbons  round 
281.  their  arms,  took  the  lead  on  these  oc- 

ciisions,  gave  orders,  and,  rushing  forward  from 
the  crowd,  led  it  on,  and  made  way  for  those 
who  commenced  the  demolition  of  the  windows 
of  Apsley  House.*  But  alarming  as  these  riots 
were  in  the  metropolis,  they  were  as  nothing 
to  those  which  occurred  in  the  provinces,  where 
scenes  ensued  which  have  affixed  a  lasting  stain 
on  the  English  character,  and  proved  that,  when 
their  passions  are  tlioroughly  roused,  the  peo- 
s  xnn.  Reg.  P^®  ^^  ^^^  country  may  become  as 
183i;Maiti-  dangerous,  and  engage 'in  atrocities 
neau,  ii.  46,  as  frightful,  as  the  worst  populace 
*'•  of  foreign  states.' 

While  the  bill  was  ^^et  pending  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  a  great  meeting  was  called  by  the  Po- 
litical Union  of  Birmingham,  attended,  it  was 
said  by  the  Reformers,  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand,  and  probably,  in  truth,  by  one 


ibe  opinion  of  the  country  stands  unequivocally  promi- 
nent, and  whicb  has  been  matured  by  discussions  the 
most  anxious  and  the  most  laborious,  it  feels  itself  most 
imperatively  called  upon  to  reassert  its  firm  adherence  to 
the  principles  and  leading  provisions  of  that  great  meas- 
ure, and  to  express  its  unabated  confidence  in  the  integ- 
rity, perseverance,  and  ability  of  those  Ministers  who,  in- 
troducing and  conducting  it  so  well,  consulted  the  best 
interests  of  the  country."— ^wi,  Reg.^  1831,  p.  278. 

**  See  in  particular  the  statements  of  Mr.  Trevor  and 
Col.  Trench  (who  followed  the  crowd  which  committed 
the  outrages),  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  14th  October 
—Ann.  Reg.,  1831,  p.  288,  280. 


hundred  thousand  persons.  At  this  meeting 
very  violent  language,  as  might  have  g. 
been  expected,  was  used,  though  not  Great  meet- 
more  so  than  was  usual  on  all  such  ing  of  poiit- 
occasions  at  that  i)eriod.*  But  it  »«»I  anions 
acquired  a  historic  importance  from  J^n,*™""** 
what  followed.  The  meeting  voted 
an  address  to  the  King,  getting  forth  the  **  aw- 
ful consequences"  which  might  ensue  from  the 
rejection  of  the  bill,  their  pain  at  imagining 
that  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  so  infatuated 
as  to  reject  it,  and  their  earnest  desire  that  his 
Majesty  should  create  as  many  peers  as  might 
be  necessary  to  insure  its  success.  Hiey  voted 
also  thanks  to  Lord  Althorpe  and  Lord  John 
Russell.  Both  these  noblemen  acknowledged 
the  compliment  with  thanks;  the  latter,  in  do- 
ing so,  used  the  expression  which  became  so 
celebrated:  "I  beg  to  acknowledge,  with  heart- 
felt gratitude,  the  undeserved  honor  done  me 
by  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  my  coun- 
trymen. Our  proEpects  are  now  obscured  for 
a  moment,  and,  I  trust,  only  for  a  moment  It 
U  impossible  that  Hie  whisper  of  foe-  ^ 
tiwi  should  prevail  against  the  voice  igsi^j^^' 
of  the  nation.'*^ 

Similar  meetings,  attended  by  vast  multi- 
tudes, took  place  at  Liverpool,  Bir-  95, 
mingham,  Glasgow,  Newcastle,  £d-  Riots  stper- 
inburgh,  and  all  the  great  towns,  at  ^7  *£t,^*' 
all  of  which  language  the  most  vio-  **"*"""• 
lent  was  used,  and  ensigns  the  most  revolution- 
ary were  displayed ;  while  the  press,  provin- 
cial as  well  as  metropolitan,  increoseif  every 
hour  in  vigor  and  audacity.  To  intimidate  the 
Peers  was  the  great  object,  and  acts  soon  en- 
sued more  calculated  even  than  words  to  pro- 
duce this  efi'ect.  At  Derby,  the  mob,  as  usual, 
demolished  the  windows  of  the  anti-Reformers; 
and  some  of  the  ringleaders  having  been  appre- 
hended by  the  magistrates  and  put  in  jail,  it 
was  forthwith  attacked,  the  doors  forced,  and 
the  whole  prisoners  liberated.  At  Nottingham 
the  violence  was  of  a  still  more  serious  and  sys- 
tematic kind,  as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  to 
whom  the  castle  and  great  part  of  the  prop- 
erty in  the  town  belonged,  had  signalized  him- 
self by  the  most  decided  opposition  to  the  bill. 
A  moo  suddenly  assembled  there,  and  moved 
against  that  venerable  pile,  once  a  royal  resi- 
dence, and  associated  with  many  of  the  most 
memorable  events  in  English  history;  for  it 
was  there  that  Charles  I.  unfurled  his  banner 
at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars.    The 


*  One  of  the  speakers  said  :  "  He  declsred  before  God, 
that  If  all  constitutional  modes  of  obtaming  success  of  the 
reform  measure  failed,  he  should  and  would  be  the  first 
man  to  refuae  the  payment  of  tases^  except  by  a  levy  upon 
his  goods  (tremendous  cheers).  1  now  call  upon  all  those 
who  are  prepared  to  join  me  In  this  step  to  hold  up  their 
hands  (an  immense  forest  of  hands  was  immediaudy  hdd 
up,  accompanied  by  vehement  cheering).  1  now  eall  npoa 
you  who  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  this  coarse  to  hold  up 
your  hands  and  signify  your  dissent  (not  a  single  hand 
was  held  up).  Marli  my  words,  *  Failina  all  other  eonsti- 
tutional  means.' "  Another  speaker  said:  '*  It  is  said  that 
the  reverend  fkthers  in  God,  the  bishops,  will  oppose  this 
bill :  if  they  do,  their  Ate,  which  even  now  is  exceeding- 
ly doubtfhl,  will  be  irrerocably  sealed.  The  haa|^y  rem- 
nanu  of  the  Establishment  will  be  buried  in  the  £tst,  with 
a  nation's  execration  for  their  epitaph :  the  splendid  mitie 
will  fUl  fh>m  the  beads  of  the  bishops ;  their  crosses  will 
fUl  as  if  fVom  a  palsied  hand ;  their  robes  of  lawn  may  be 
turned  into  a  garb  of  mourning,  and  my  Lord  Bishop  of 
London  may  shut  up  his  episcopal  palace,  and  take  oat  a 
license  for  a  beer-shop.'*— ^im.  Reg.,  1831,  p.  88S. 
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gates  were  quickly  forced,  the  buildiog  sacked, 
set  on  fire,  and  burnt  to  the  ground.     A  regi- 
ment of  hussars  having  opportunely  arrived 
from  Derby,  prevented  any  farther  damage  be- 
ing done  in  the  town ;  but  the  mob,  thirstinff 
for  plunder,  issued  forth  into  the  country,  and 
attacked  several  houses  of  noblemen  or  gentle- 
men known  to  entertain  anti-reform  principles. 
Amonff  these  were  those  of  Lord  Middleton  and 
Mr.  Blusters,  the  latter  of  which  was  sacked 
and  pillaged,  and  his  unfortunate*  lady,  driven 
•       to  seek  safety  by  concealment  amons 
l&U  £?  ^^  shrubbery  Dushes  on  a  cold  ana 
rainy  October  evening,  lost  her  life.* 
These  disoraers,  serious  as  they  were,  how- 
_  ever,  all  sunk  into  insignificance  be- 

Commence-    fore  the  riots  at  Bristol,  which  were 
ment  or  riots  of  so  dreadful  a  kind  as- not  only  to 
O  f '»****      ^P^^cft^  *  universal  panic  over  the 
^  *  country,  but  to  aflfix  a  dark  stain  on 

the  English  character,  and  suggest  a  painful 
doubt  as  to  its  ability  to  retain  its  equibbrium 
in  periods  of  violent  political  excitement  The 
occasion,  or  rather  the  pretext,  for  the  outbreak, 
was  the  appearance  of  Sir  Charles  Wetherall,  a 
noted  anti-keformer,  who,  as  Recorder  of  Bris- 
tol, with  more  courage  than  judgment,  made 
his  public  entrance  into  Bristol  on  the  29tli 
October.  He  was  received  by  the  magistrates 
^vith  the  pomp  and  respect  usually  shown  to 
the  judkiial  representatives  of  royalty  on  such 
occasions ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  cavalcade 
was  followed  by  a  disorderly  mob,  which,  be- 
ginning with  groans  and  hisses,  soon  proceeded 
to  throwing  of  stones  and  brickbats.  The  re- 
spectable citizens  at  the  commercial  rooms  re- 
ceived them  with  three  cheers;  but  this  only 
irritated  the  rabble,  who,  when  the  procession 
readied  the  Mansion  House,  assailed  it  with 
missiles  of  every  description.  The  mayor  in 
vain  requested  the  mob  to  disperse,  ana  with- 
drew a  portion  of  the  special  constables,  who 
were  particularly  obnoxious  to  them,  in  order 
to  appease  their  fury.  This  only  increased  it, 
and  tne  mob  swelled  in  number  and  audacity 
as  night  approached.  The  Riot  Act  was  read, 
but  the  mihtary  were  not  called  in.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  constables  were  sudden- 
ly attacked  and  driven  back,  the  doors  of  the 
Suildinff  forced,  the  Mansion  House  stormed, 
its  whole  furniture  smashed  and  pillaged,  and 
the  iron  palings  in  front  torn  up,  and  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  rioters  for  future  mischief 
Meanwhile  Sir  Charles  and  the  magistrates  es- 
caped by  a  back  door,  and  the  former  left  the 
city.  The  latter  called  in  the  military,  and 
two  troops  of  dragopns,  amply  sufficient  to  have 
arrested  the  disorders,  arrived  in  the  square. 
But  they  received  at  first  no  orders  to  act, 
cither  from  the  magistrates  or  the  commanding 
officer ;  and  the  soldiers,  not  knowing  what  to 
«  Ann.  Keg.  ^®>  ^^^  some .  time  merely  walked 
1831,  292;  '  their  horses  through  the  multitude. 
Martineau,  Seeing  this,  the  mob  proceeded  to 
Hughes  vii  ^reak  the  windows  ot  the  Council 
294.  Trial  of  House,  and  themilitary  then  charged, 
Bristol  Riot-  dispersed  the  crowd,  and  prevented 
crs,  28, 2».  ^j^^  farther  mischief  that  night* 
But  the  luU  was  of  short  duration.  Deem- 
67.  ing  the  riot  over,  the  magistrates  al- 
FrighiAil  lowed  the  dragoons,  who  were  much 
disorders,  fotigued,  to  retire  for  the  night>  and 


the  mob  made  good  use  of  the  breathing-time 
thus  afforded  them  to  prepare  for  ulterior  meas- 
ures. The  indecision  evinced  the  preceding 
evening  spread  far  and  wide  the  conviction  that 
the  magistrates  would  not  order  the  soldiers  to 
act,  and  that  if  ordered  they  would  not  do  so. 
This  belief  brought  multitudes  next  day  to  the 
expected  scene  of  plunder  and  intoxication;  the 
bargemen  from  the  adjoining  canals  flocked  in 
on  all  sides,  and  those  wild-looking  haggard 
desperadoes  began  to  appear  in  the  streets, 
which  in  all  civil  convulsions,  like  the  storm- 
birds  to  the  distressed  mariners,  betoken  com- 
ing shipwreck.  Thus  reinforced,  the  mob  re- 
turned in  greater  numbers  on  the  following 
morning  to  the  scene  of  their  former  violence^ 
broke  open  and  ransacked  the  cellars  of  the 
Mansion  House,  and  soon  intoxicated  wretches 
added  the  fumes  of  dninkenness  to  the  horrors 
of  the  scene.  The  military  were  again  called 
in,  and  a  troop  of  the  14tn  was  soon  on  the 
spot ;  but  no  magistrate  was  there  to  cive  them 
orders,  and  the  commanding  office^,  though  the 
violence  was  going  forward,  having  no  orders 
firom  the  civil  authorities,  thought  it  his  duty 
to  abstain  from  acting,  and  soon  after  deemed 
it  best  to  withdraw  his  men  from  the  risk  of 
contamination,  and  moved  them  to  the  barracks. 
They  were  replaced  at  the  Mansion  House  by 
another  troop  less  obnoxious  to  the  people. 
Upon  this  the  mob  cheered  loud-  iMariincau 
ly,  and  leaving  the  Mansion  House,  w.  45 ;  Ann! 
where  nothing  now  remained  to  pil-  Reg.  I83i. 
lage,  dispersed  in  different  boaies  j3{f°°  ''*» 
over  the  city.* 

The  most  frightful  scene  of  violence  and  dey- 
astation  ensued.  One  detachment  gg 
proceeded  to  the  bridewell,  where  rmmense 
they  broke  open  the  doors,  libera-  desiniciion 
ted  the  prisoners,  who  immediately  <»f  Prop«"y- 
joined  them,  and  set  the  building  on  fire ;  an- 
other went  to  the  new  jail,  which  was  also 
forced  open,  the  prisoners  liberated,  and  the 
building  consigned  to  the  flames.  The  Glou- 
cester county  prison  shared  the  same  fate,  and 
the  chief  toU-bouses  round  the  town  were  de- 
stroyed. A  band  next  proceeded  to  the  bishop's 
palace,  which  was  set  on  fire  and  totally  con- 
sumed. The  Mansion  House  shared  the  same 
fate ;  and,  not  content  with  this,  the  rioters  set 
fire  to  the  Custom  House,  Excise  Office,  and 
other  buildings  in  Queen  Square,  which  soon 
were  wrapped  in  one  awful  conflagration.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  fire  the  shipping  in  the 
docks,  but  happily  repulsed  by  the  vigilance 
and  courage  of  the  seamen.  Lxclusive  of  the 
Mansion  House,  jails,  and  other  public  edifices^ 
forty-two  private  houses  and  warehouses  were 
burnt,  andf  property  to  the  amount  of  £500,000 
destroyed.  Before  night;  Queen  Square  and 
the  a<ljoining  streets  exnibited  the  most  appall- 
ine  spectacle.  Flames  were  bursting  forth  on 
all  sides;  the  walls  of  buildings  already  con- 
sumed were  falling  in  every  minute,  and  the 
square  and  streets  filled  with  infuriated  crowds 
in  the  last  stage  of  intoxication,  many  of  whom 
were  lying  senseless  on  the  pave-  ■  j^nn.  Reg. 
ment,  whue  not  a  few  perished  in  1^1, 170. 
the  flames  which  they  themselves  1?"^  ^.''!1* 
had  raised.*  neaa,ii  48. 

While  these  terrible  scenes  were  going  on  in 
the  town,  the  8oldier8,/or  fear  of  irritating  the 
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people,  had  been  sent  into  the  country;  and 
gg,  the  ofHcers  and  men  beheld  with 
The  riots  are  speechless  agony  the  whole  firma- 
ti  once  sup-  meiit,  on  Sunday  night,  reddened 
SJ^'i^itary "  ^y  the  flames  of  the  burning  city, 
are  ordered  to  At  length,  however,  the  enormity 
act.  of  the  evil  worked  out  its  own  cure. 

Orders  were  sent  by  the  magistrates  to  the  mil- 
itary to  return  on  Monday  morning ;  and  under 
the  command  of  an  active  and  gallant  officer 
(Captain  Wetherall  of  the  14th)  the  work  was 
speedily  and  effectually  done.  The  dragoons 
charged  the  rioters  with  the  utmost  vigor  m  all 
the  streets  where  they  were  assembled,  and  in  an 
hour's  time  the  insurrection  was  quelled.  Pass- 
ing from  the  extreme  of  audacity  to  the  most  ab- 
^'ect  terror,  the  rioters  fled  in  crowds  from  the  sa- 
res  of  the  military,  and  in  many  instances,  in 
drunken  alarm,  precipitated  themselves  into  the 
burning  houses,  and  perished  miserably.  On 
the  whole,  no  less  than  ninety-four  persons  were 
killed  and  wounded  during  these  disastrous  days, 
who  were  brought  to  the  public  hospitals,  and 
1  A  R  probably  a  still  greater  number  per- 
]83?"294^'  iB^^d  in  the  burning  houses,  and 
S95;'chroa.  Were  never  heard  o£  Since  Lord 
177,178;  George  Gordon's  riots  in  1780,  no 
11.  «"49."'  *"*^'^  scenes  had  disgraced  the  an- 
'  nals  of  England.* 

This  violent  outbreak,  like  many  other  things 
90  when  matters  have  reached  the  ex- 

Good  effects  tremity  of  evil,  in  the  end  did  good, 
ofthesedread-  AH  classes  took  the  alarm  at  tlie 
scenes.  terrible  (ionsequences  which  it  was 
now  apparent  flowed  from  exciting  the  passions 
of  the  people.  It  was  seen  how  little  security 
the  bo&Aed  solidity  of  the  English  character 
afl'orded,  when  the  cupidity  of  tlie  populace 
was  excited  by  the  prospect  of  power  or  plun- 
der. The  trial  of  the  ringleaders,  which  came 
on  in  December,  and  was  presided  over  by  Lord 
Tenterden,  terminated  in  the  conviction  of  a 
ffreat  number  of  prisoners,  three  of  whom  un- 
derwent the  last  punishment  of  the  law.  What 
was  still  more  material,  the  facts  which  came 
out  in  evidence  as  to  the  committing  of  the 
worst  acts  of  incendiarism  in  presence  of  the 
military,  but  in  absence  of  the  magistrates, 
drew  from  that  venerable  judge  an  exposition 
of  the  law  on  that  important  point;  which 
amounted  to  this,  that  every  citizen,  armed  or 
unarmed,  is  entitled  to  interfere  to  prevent  a 
felony  being  committed,  or  destruction  to  life 
or  property  being  effected;  that  a  citizen  does 
not  cease  to  be  such  by  becoming  a  soldier; 
and  that,  although  in  the  general  case  it  is  ad- 
visable for  the  military  to  await  the  orders  of 
a  civil  magistrate  before  they  act,  yet  they  are 
entitled,  and  even  bound  to  do  so,  even  without 
such  orders,  in  extreme  cases,  in  defense  either 
of  their  own  lives,  or  of  the  lives  or  property 
of  others.'  Lastly,  these  events 
Tenterden,  afforded  a  decisive  proof  of  the 
BrlatoiRiot-  ruinous  effects  whicti  invariably 
era'  Trial—  result  from  either  the  magistrates 
Loik^aCrown  ^^  militory  officere  flinching  from 
their  duty  in  the  cGmmeticemerU  of 
such  disordera,  whether  from  timidity  or  mis- 
taken humanity.  The  only  course  to  be  adopt- 
ed in  such  cases  is  to  let  the  felonious  intent 
bo  fairly  proved  by  deeds  before  giving  the 
orders  to  act,  but  when  it  is  so  proved,  to  act 


at  once,  and  with  the  utmost  vigor.  Had  this 
been  done  at  the  commencement  of  the  riots, 
they  might  have  been  put  down  in  a  few  houra. 
A  melancholy  tragedy,  which  closed  the  Bristol 
disorders,  brought  home  these  truths  still  more 
impressively  to  the  public  mind.  The  mayor, 
and  the  commanding  officer  of  the  district,  Col- 
onel BreretOQ,  were  both  brought  to  trial  for 
neglect  of  duty  on  the  occasion.  The  former 
was  acquitted,  as  it  was  proved  he  had  not 
been  adequately  sypported  by  the  military ;  but 
the  evidence  against  the  latter  proved  so  ovei^ 
whelmin^tthatafber  the  fourth  cay  i  ^^j^  ^^ 
of  the  trial  he  committed  suici(fe  ]83i,  13, 14, 
by  shooting  himself  through  the  Chron. ;  Mar- 
heart »  tlneau,u.49. 

Disturbances  of  a  lesser  but  very  alarming 
kind  took  place  about  the  same  gj 

time  in  other  quarters.  At  the  Distorbancea 
Bristol  riots,  it  was  proved  that  in  other  quar- 
some  of  the  rioters,  when  firing  the  **"• 
bishop's  palace,  exclaimed,  "We'll  soon  have 
every  church  in  England  downl"  This  dispo- 
sition appeared  in  attacks  on  those  who  had 
hitherto  teen  the  object  of  most  veneration  to 
the  English  mind.  At  Croydon  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  was  publicly  insulted  when  re- 
turning from  a  Bible  meeting.  Lord  ^^  ^ 
Tenterden's  carriage  was  attacked  when 
his  lordship  was  proceeding  to  Westminster 
Uall;  and  Bond  Strf^et  and  licgent  Street  were 
kept  in  alarm  by  mobs  of  some  thousand  per- 
sons, which  broke  the  windows  of  all  tlie  re- 
spectable shops.  At  Bath  the  mob  surrounded 
tne  inn  where  the  yeomanry  were  assembled  to 
proceed  to  Bristol  during  the  riots,  thus  pre- 
venting them  getting  out,  and  almost  pulled 
the  building  down.  Serious  riots  took  ^^^  ^ 
place  at  Worcester  and  Coventry,  at  the 
latter  of  which  places  a  mill  was  burnt  down. 
Finally,  to  give  greater  unity  to  the  operations 
of  the  different  political  unions,  a  "Ka-  q^  j| 
tioual  Political  Union"  was  formed  in 
London  at  a  great  meeting,  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
in  the  chair.  This  Union,  a  few  days  j^^  ^ 
after,  issued  a  proclamation,  in  whico, 
besides  demanding  annual  Parliaments,  uni< 
versal  suffrage,  and  vote  by  ballot,  it  was  stated, 
"  that  all  property  honestly  acquired  is  sacred 
and  inviolable ;  tliat  all  men  are  born  equally 
free,  and  have  certain  natural  and  unalienable 
rights ;  that  all  hereditary  distinctions  of  birth 
are  unnatural,  nnd  opposed  to  the  equnl  rights 
of  man,  and  ought  to  he  abolished;  ana  that  Uiey 
would  never  be  satisfied  with  any  laws  which 
stopped  short  of  these  principles."  At  the  same 
time,  an  immense  numoer  of  staves,  having  the 
tricolor  flag  painted  on  them,  were  prepared  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Bethnal  Green ;  sword- 
sticks  were  to  be  seen  in  many  shops  of  *the 
metropolis,  and  the  demand  for  bludgeons  was 
so  great  that  the  makers  could  not  supply  it 
And  during  the  whole  recess.  Earl  Grey's  pri- 
vacy was  daily  intmded  upon  by 
deputations  of  political  unions  call-  i83y"2g5**' 
ing  upon  him  to  call  Parliament  in-  297  :*Marit 
stantly  together,  and  quell  the  op-  neau.  ti.  51, 
position  of  the  factious  by  a  great  ^^^  Sj***"' 
creation  of  peers.' 

However  insensible  Ministers,  m  the  heat 
of  the  reform  contest,  might  be  to  the  signs 
of  the  times,  they  did  not  escape  the  penetra- 
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ting  eye  of  the  ehief  magbtrate  of  the  realm. 
92.  Though  not  free  from  foibles,  "whioh 
Proclamation  prevented  the  higher  points  of  his 
againac  pdit-  character  from  l^ing  appreciated, 
kal  Qnions.  ^juiam  IV.  was  by  no  means  des- 
titute  of  the  sagacity  and  firmness  which  is  in- 
herent in  his  race.  He  early  conceived  the  ut- 
most apprehension  at  the  proceedings  of  the 
political  unions,  and  daily,  and  even  hourly, 
called  upon  his  Ministers  to  check  them.  He 
composed  and  submitted  to  them  a  very  elab- 
orate memoir  on  the  subject,  required  from  tiie 
law  officers  a  statement  of  the  means  which  the 
existing  law  afforded  for  their  suppression,  and 
reqiiired  his  Ministers,  if  these  means  were  in- 
sufficient, to  apply  to  Parliament  for  additional 
powers  Thus  urged,  and  having  the  sacking 
Not  32.  ^^  Bristol  before  their  eyes,  the  Minis- 
ters at  length  issued  a  proclamation 
against  the  political  unions,  which  satisfied  the 
King,  but  was  far  from  checking  the  proceed- 
ings of  these  audacious  bodies.  Trusting  to  the 
protection  of  juries,  which  in  the  present  ex- 
cited state  of  the  public  mind  would  never, 
they  flattered  themselves,  convict  them,  they 
proceeded  unchecked  in  their  measures  to 
overawe  and  intimidate  the  Government;  and 
1  Roebuck,  the  National  Political  Union,  in  de- 
ii.  219,220;  risiou,  ostentatiously  placarded  the 
les'l^'  PT'C^chimation  at  the  door  of  the 
298 ;'  Mar-  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  in  the 
tineau,  d.  Strand,  which  was  then  their  head- 
52,  M.         quarters.' 

Parliament  meton  the  dthDecember,  after  this 
03  brief  and  stormy  recess,  and  the  first 

The  new  Re-  thing  done  of  course  was  to  bring  in 
form  Bill  in-  a  new  Reform  BilL  It  was  intro- 
gj^"^-  duced  on  the  12th  by  Lord  John 
Russell  in  the  Lower  House,  and 
though  the  leading  principles  of  the  former  bill 
were  preserved  entire,  several  alterations  in 
matters  of  detail  were  introduced,  which  af- 
forded a  just  though  transient  subject  for  con- 
gratulation and  triumph  to  the  Conservative 
opposition.  Lord  Chandos's  fifty-pound  clause 
for  voters  in  counties  was  retained,  and  as  this 
was  done  with  the  secret  approbation  of  the 
Whig  leaders,  it  could  not  justly  be  considered 
as  a  triumph  to  their  political  opponents.  But 
other  changes,  which  had  been  resisted  with 
the  whole  influence  of  Government  in  the  for- 
mer Parliament,  were  adopted.  The  House  was 
restored  to  its  original  number  of  668,  though 
the  former  House  had  been  dissolved  on  that 
very  point  The  census  of  1831  was  adopted 
as  the  basis  of  the  disfranchisement,  notwith- 
standing the  strenuous  efforts  made  to  retain 
that  of  1821;  and  ver^  considerable  changes 
were  made  in  the  distribution  of  boroughs  in 
the  schedule.  A  change,  important  in  princi- 
ple, though  not  very  material  in  its  present  re- 
sults, was  introduced  also  in  the  calculations 
on  which  the  rule  for  disfranchising  boroughs 
was  framed.  This  was  no  longer  done  by  mere 
numbers,  but  by  numbers  compounded  vnth  the 
amount  of  assessed  taxes  paidr—vm  obvious  im- 
provement, .as  letting  in  at  least  some  consid- 
eration of  property,  and  which  was  industri- 
a  Ann.  Reg.  <>"8ly  *Q^  correctly  worked  out  by 
1632,  i?,  18  i  Lieutenant  Drummond.'  Sir  Robert 
Pari  Deb  Peel  made  a  skillful  use  of  the  ad- 
XI.  407,  413.  vantage  thus  afforded  him,  and  iron- 
Voi..  II.— A  A 


ically  congratulated  the  new  Pariiatuent  upoq 
the  tribute  paid  to  the  manet  of  the  old  one» 
by  adopting  General  Gascoigne's  amendment 

In  truth,  however,  the  new  bill,  though  it 
adopted  some  of  the  amendments  for 
which  the  Opposition  had  contended  jncre'ased 
in  the  discussion  of  the  former  one,  democrat- 
was  in  reality  more  democratic  than  <c  ciiara«- 
the  former  one  had  been.  The  ten-  Sw  bm? 
pound  clause,  which  enfranchised  the 
middle  class,  and  the  schedules  A  and  B,  which 
disfranchised  property  and  the  colonies,  were 
retained.  The  first  of  these  schedules,  being 
that  containing  boroughs  which  were  to  be  en- 
tirely disfranchised,  was  kept  up  at  its  original 
amount  of  fifty-six,  and  there  was  no  addition 
to  the  one  hundred  and  forty-four  county  mem- 
bers, as  proposed  by  the  first  bilL  Eleven  towns 
were  taken  from  Schedule  B,  and  placed  in 
Schedule  C,  containing  new  towns  returning 
two  members  each.  The  general  result  was^ 
that  the  borough  members  for  England  amount- 
ed to  three  hundred  and  twenty-eiffht,  and  the 
county  to  one  hundred  and  forty-tour,  or  cofii- 
uderdhltf  less  than  a  half  I  Yet  did  Govern- 
ment still  persist  in  the  belief  that  the  landed 
interest  would  not  be  impaired  by  the  change. 
"The  House,"  said  Earl  Grey,  on  introducing Uie 
bill  into  the  House  of  Peers,  "know  j .  „ 
how  unfounded  must  be  the  alarm  ]8S2,  is, 
of  those  who  thought  that  the  pres-  104 ;  Pari, 
ent  measure  would  oe  fatal  to  the  in-  R®^^**** 
fluence  of  the  landed  interest"'  ' 

The  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  186;  the  numbers 
being  867  to  281.  This  was  a  much  Diyi^'n  on 
larger  majority  than  had  yet  been  the  biU,  and 
obtained  on  the  subject,  ana  demon-  SirR.Peel'a 
strated  the  progress  which  the  ques-  ^^^^  u, 
tion  was  malung  in  the  public  mind. 
It  was  strenuously  and  firmly,  though  temper^ 
ately,  opposed  by  Sir  R.  PeeL  •*  I  shall  oppose 
this  bill,^'  said  he,  "to  the  last,  believing  as  I 
do  that  the  people  are  grossly  deluded  as  to 
the  practical  benefits  to  be  ^rived  from  it; 
that  it  is  the  firat  step,  not  directly,  to  revolu- 
tion, but  to  a  series  of  changes  which  will  affect 
the  property  and  alter  the  mixed  constitution 
of  the  country;  that  it  will  be  fatal  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  it  will 
force  on  a  series  of  farther  concessions.  I  will 
oppose  it  to  the  last,  convinced  that,  though 
my  opposition  will  be  unavailing,  it  will  not 
be  fruitless,  because  it  will  in  some  degree  op- 
pose a  bar  to  future  concessions.  If  the  whole 
House  were  now  to  join  in  giving  way,  it  would 
have  less  power  to  resist  future  concessions. 
On  this  ground  I  take  my  stand,  not  opposed 
to  any  well-considered  reform  of  any  of  our  in- 
stitutions which  the  well-being  of  the  country 
demands,  but  opposed  to  this  reform  in  our  con- 
stitution, becatise  it  tends  to  root  up  the  feel- 
ings of  respect  toward  it  which  ai*e  founded  in 
prejudice  perhaps,  as  well  as  in  higher  sources 
of  veneration  for  all  our  institutlona  I  believe 
that  reform  will  do  this,  and  I  will  wield  all 
the  power  that  I  possess  to  oppose  the  gradual 
progress  of  that  spirit  of  democracy  to  which 
others  think  we  ought  gradually  to  yield ;  for 
if  we  make  these  concessions,  it  will  only  lead 
to  establish  the  supremacy  of  that  principle. 
We  may,  I  know,  make  it  supreme ;  we  may 
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be  enabled  to  establish  a  republic,  full,  I  have 
BO  doubt,  of  enerffy — not  wanting,  I  have  no 
doubt,  in  talent^-out  fatal,  in  my  conscience  I 
believe,  to  our  mixed  form  of  government,  and 
ultimately  destructive  of  all  Uioee  usages  and 
>A  n  Rec  P^^ctices  which  have  long  insured  to 
18»,  43,  ^B  '^  ^^^^  share  of  peace  and  prosper- 
447pari.  ity,  and  which  have  made  and  pre- 
£^-4>!  served  this  the  proudest  kingdom  in 
^»  ^-  the  annaU  of  the  world."' 
Tlie  third  reading  of  the  bill  was  carried,  on 
g^  28d  March,  in  the  Commons,  aiter 

Third  reading  a  very  long  discussion  in  commit- 
euiiedinthe  tee,  by  a  majority  of  116,  in  a 

J.  Rnasell's  majority  on  the  second  reading, 
eiosing  deda-  but  larger  by  1  than  the  final  m- 
1?***  h  2S  vision  on  the  first  bilL  Lord  John 
Russell  dosed  his  arduous  task 
with  these  remarkable  words,  which,  without 
doubt,  expressed  in  good  faith  the  opinion  of 
Gk>vemment  regarding  the  measure:  *' With  re- 
spect to  the  expectations  of  the  Government^  I 
will  say  that^  in  proposinf  this  measure,  they 
have  not  acted  lightly;  but^  after  much  con- 
sideration, they  were  mduced  to  think,  a  year 
ago,  that  a  measure  of  this  kind  was  necessary, 
ifthey  would  stand  between  the  abuses  which 
they  wished  to  correct  and  the  convulsions  they 
desired  to  avoid.  I  am  convinced  that»  if  Par- 
liament should  refuse  to  entertain  a  measure 
of  this  nature,  they  would  place  in  collision 
that  party  which,  on  the  one  hand,  opposed 
all  reform  in  the  Ck>mmons  House  of  Parlia- 
ment^ and  that  which,  on  the  other,  desired  a 
reform  extending  to  universal  suffrage.  The 
consequence  of  this  would  be,  that  much  blood 
would  be  shed  in  the  struggle  between  the  con- 
tending parties ;  and  I  am  perfectly  convinced 

that  the  British  constitution  would 
xl  ^80        perish  in  the  confiict    I  move,  sir, 

that  this  bill  do  now  pass.*** 
Before  following  the  bill  to  its  next  sl^e, 
07.  and  recording  the  momentous  con- 
Genend  dls-  flict  between  the  Crown  and  the  de- 
cwintry  ^d  '"o**'**^?  which  ensued  in  the  Upper 
Mr.  Hunt's  House,  it  is  necessary  to  mention 
motion  re-  two  circumstances  which  occurred 
carding  it.     ^t  this  period,  which  threw  an  im- 

Sortant  light  both  on  the  causes  that  had  pro- 
^  uced  the  reform  passion,  and  the  effect  its  grat- 
ification was  likely  to  have  on  the  prosperity 
and  welfare  of  the  nation.  Before  the  first  half 
of  the  year  1881  had  passed,  all  branches  of  in- 
dustry in  the  country  had  come  to  be  sensibly 
affected  by  the  consternation  which  generally 
prevailed,  and  the  feeling  of  danger  which  ex- 
isted on  the  part  of  the  holders  of  property 
in  regard  to  the  security  of  their  possessions. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  this  feeling  had  be- 
come so  strong  that  enterprise  and  specula- 
tions of  all  sorts  were  paralyzed,  expenditure 
WAS  g^enerally  contracted,  and  industry  of  ev- 
ery kind  in  consequence  became  depressed  to 
a  most  alarming  degree.  Mr.  Hunt^  the  Radi- 
cal member  for  Preston,  brought  this  under  the 
notice  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  an  amend- 
ment on  the  Address,  which  expressed  the  feel- 
ing of  the  democratic  classes  m  resrard  to  the 
remote  causes  of  their  distresses.*    No  one  sec- 


*  "  That  by  the  present  critical  and  alarming  state  of 
our  country,  wbfln  irade  and  manufketores  are  reduced  to 


onded  his  amendment,  and  it  was  n^atived 
without  a  division.  Posterity  will  probably 
reverse  the  sentence,  as  it  has  already  done 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  National  Assembly 
finding  Louis  XYI.  guilty,  and  come  to  regard 
the  contraction  of  the  currency,  and  introduc- 
tion of  Free  Trade,  to  which  he  referred  the 
whole  existing  distress^  as  the  real 
cause  of  all  the  convulsions  into  J^^ji***' 
which  the  nation  had  been  thrown.' 

But  how  insensible  soever  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, durine  the  heat  of  the  reform        _ 
contest^  might  be  to  the  real  causes  Declining 
which  had  induced  the  general  dis-  state ofuit 
tress,  and  with  it  the   desire  for  ?""««▼- 
change,  its  effects  were  soon  brouffht  ^"^' 
to  light  in  a  form  which  could  neither  be  over- 
looked nor  mistaken.    The  revenue  exhibited 
a  falling  off  to  a  most  alarming  extent     On 
October  8d,  the  Chancellor  of  ttie  Exchequer 
brought  forward  his  second  budget  for  the  year, 
the  first  having  been  abandoned,  as  s  Ante,  c. 
already  stated,*  and  he  was  obliged  xxii.  ^  lou, 
to  admit  a  very  considerable  defisl-  ^^* 
cation  in  the  principal  articles  of  revenue. 
The  Customs,  in  the  preceding  quarter,  had 
fallen  £644,000  below  the  corresponding  quar- 
ter in  the  preceding  year,  and  the  Excise,  in  the 
same  penod,  no  less  than  £1,909,000.    Upon 
the  wnole,  the  Chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
estimated  the  revenue  at  £47,250,000,  and  the 
expenditure  at  £46,756,000,  leaving  an  appar- 
ent excess  of  income  of  £500,000  a  year.*    Bnt 
so  far  were  these  expectations  fi^m  being  real- 
ized, that  the  total  mcome,  deducting  the  cost 
of  collection  from  both  sides,  for  the  year  end- 
ing 5th  January,  1852,  was  only 
£46,424,000,  and  the  total  expendf-  imTsw*** 
ture  £47,123,000,  leaving  a  deficit  sso.andibr 
of  £700,000  a  year,  whi(£  of  course  18»,S», 
more   than   extin^ished   the   last  JJq,^**' 
remnants  of  the  Sinking  Fund.* 

Ireland  also,  before  me  end  of  the  year,  ex- 


such  difficulties  by  the  toithdnaang  of,  and  namnemg  tke 
circu/o/ton,  witbont  a  proportionate  reduction  of  taxation, 
by  which  the  incomes  of  all  those  classes- bos  those  who 
lived  upon  the  taxes  are  reduced  one  half  in  value,  the 
greatest  distresses  existed ;  that  tkese  were  aggrmvaUd 
»y  the  baleful  system  called  Free  Trade^  by  which  a  com- 
petition of  foreign  silks,  gloves,  and  other  articles  is  per- 
mitted with  our  own  manufkctures ;  that  by  these  meant 
the  people  have  been  driven  to  desperation  and  frenzy : 
and  that  to  these  causes  are  to  be  attributed  those  incen- 
diary proceedings  going  on  in  the  country."— ^im.  lUg^ 
1631,  p.  13. 

*  The  income  and  expenditure  for  the  year  1831,  as  act- 
ualljb  realised,  stood  as  foUovrs : 

INCOfifE— Net. 

Customs jeri6,516,n 

Excise 15,808,025 

Stamps 6,947,829 

Taxes 4,864,343 

Post-office 1 ,530,203 

Lesser  Pajments 862.757 

i:46,424,490 
EXPENDITURE. 

Interest  of  Funded  Debt £94,373,894 

Terminable  Annuities 3,318,668 

Interest  of  UnAinded  Debt 649,633 

CivU  List,  etc 1 ,548,773 

Army 7,SI6,S09 

Navy 9,660358 

Ordnance 1.472,944 

Miscellaneous 2.854.013 

jC47,]  23,405 

Deduct  incooM,  net 46,424.440 

Excess  of  expenditure  over  income £099,095 

^Aim.  Reg.,  1832,  p.  929,  930.    App,  to  CMnm. 
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hildted  a  moet  afflicting  increase  of  predial 
99  outrage  and  disorder.  Then  was  seen 
Stale  of  hov  utterly  ftJlaoious  an  idea  it  had 
Irelmnd.  y^^j^  that  the  exclusion  of  the  Cath- 
olics from  the  Legislature  had  heen  the  real 
cause  of  the  disturbances  of  the  country,  and 
how  little  their  admission  into  it  had  done  to 
remove  ihem.  So  far  from  it^  their  success  on 
the  former  occasion  had  only  made  them  more 
audacious;  and  the  agitators  and  priests  over 
the  whole  country  had  now  banded  the  people 
together  in  a  general  combination  for  resistance 
to  tithes,  which  led  to  the  most  frightful  trag- 
edies. The  misery  and  crimes  of  the  people 
were  daily  increasing,  and  never  had  this  in- 
crease been  so  great  as  since  emancipation  had 
passed.  Murder,  robbery,  searching  for  arms» 
were  committed  in  open  day,  and  by  such  large 
bodies  as  set  resistance  at  defiance  even  by  the 
armed  police.  In  daylight  they  dug  up  the 
potatoes  in  the  fields.  Five  were  shot  dead 
while  attacking  a  house  in  Tipperary;  but 
this  had  no  effect  in  deterring  from  similar 
outragea  Nine  persons  were  killed  during  a 
conflict  between  the  insurgents  and  police  at 
Castle  Pollard,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  on 

May  M.  *^®  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ''^^®^^?  '^^^  killed 
and  twenty  wounded  during  an  affray 
Jnne  18.  ^^  Newton bairy,  in  "Wexford,  origina- 
ting in  a  sale  for  distraining  of  tithes.  The  cor- 
oner's jury,  after  sitting  nine  days^  could  arrive 
I  j^qh  ]i^,  at  no  verdict,  six  Catholics  being  on 
1831, 3S4,  '  the  one  side,  and  six  Protestants  on 
32a.  the  other.» 

As  winter  approached,  and  the  severities  of 

100.  nature  were  added  to  the  animosi- 
I>re«dflil  ties  of  man,  these  outrages  assumed  a 
liihe  wit-  gtill  more  sombre  and  alarming  char- 
vfvxfbrA  &<iter.  Payment  of  tithe  generally 
and  New-  ceased;  when  it  was  recovered,  it  was 
tonbuny.  ^^ly  by  distraining,  which  gener- 
ally led  to  conflicts  between  the  police  and 
peasantry,  ending  in  wounds  and  death,  term- 
inating in  still  more  unseemly  struggles  for 
vengeance  or  impunity  in  the  courts  of  justice. 
In  the  end  of  November,  five  of  the 

°^*  *  peasantry  were  shot  dead  by  the  mili- 
tary in  a  tithe  not,  when  the  latter  had  been 
assailed  by  a  band  of  ruffians;  but  soon  after 
j^^  . .  the  insurgents  took  a  bloody  revenge. 
A  strong  party  of  police  having  gone 
to  protect  a  legal  officer  employed  to  serve  a 
tithe  notice,  the  peasantry  assembled  in  multi- 
tudes on  the  road-sides,  armed  with  pitchforks, 
bludgeons,  and  scythes,  and  having  closed  with 
the  procession  of  the  police,  the  commanding 
officer  and  twelve  of  his  men  were  killed.  Such 
was  the  ferocity  of  the  mob,  that  they  beat 
out  the  brains  of  five  of  the  police,  who  lay  on 
the  ground  weltering  in  their  blood,  and  put 
to  death  the  captain^s  son,  a  boy  of  ten  years 
« Ann.  Reg.  o^  «g®»  ^^^  ^'^  "^i"^  *^«  proces- 
1831,334,  sion,  and  the  pony  on  which  he 
326,388.      pode!» 

While  these  frightful  scenes  were  going  for- 
]Q]  ward,  and  the  country,  from  one 
Resolution  end  to  the  other,  was  in  a  state  of 
of  the  CaW-  the  most  violent  excitement,  from 
mn.^''^^  the  dread  of  yet  greater  calamities 
'  impending  over  it,  the  Cabinet  were 

anxiously  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  the 
all-important  question,  how  the  declared  hos- 


tility of  the  Peers  to  the  bill  was  to  be  over^ 
come.  The  King  had,  in  the  outset  of  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  Keform  Bill,  distinctly  declared 
to  his  Ministers  that  he  would  not  dissolve  the 
House  of  Commons  if  it  should  reject  the  bill, 
nor  create  peers  if  the  Upper  House  did  the 
same.  *'  He  had  been  induced,  however,"  says 
the  Whig  historian,  "under  the  mixed  influ- 
ence of  vanity  and  alarm,  to  dissolve  the  in- 
tractable Parliament  of  1830;  but  he  declared 
he  never  would  consent  to  any  coercion  of  the 
Peers  by  means  of  creation."^  The  ^ 
Cabinet,  however,  distinctly  saw  that  ^^^  * 
matters  had  now  come  to  such  a  point 
that  such  a  measure  was  unavoidable,  to  avoid 
a  rejection  of  the  bill ;  and  g^eat  division  of 
opinion  existed  in  the  Ministry  on  the  subject 
Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Durham  strenuously 
supported  the  measure,  which  they  represented 
as  unavoidable,  and  even  urged  a  creation  of  six- 
ty, to  neutralize  an  anticipated  majority  to  that 
amount.  Lord  Grey,  on  the  other  hand,  mani- 
fested the  utmost  repugnance,  and  declared  that 
he  could  never  bring  himself  to  acquiesce  in  any 
such  unconstitutional  measure.  Lord  Durham 
combated  Earl  Grey's  objections  in  a  written 
memoir,  dated  in  January,  1882 ;  and  Sir  James 
Graham  recommended  tne  creation  of  a  small 
batch  of  peers  in  the  first  instance,  to  show 
that  Government  were  determined,  and  had 
the  power  to  enforce  their  determinatioa  The 
discussions  in  the  Cabinet  were  long  and  anx- 
ious; and  when  Parliament  met,  on  6th  De- 
cember, no  decision  was  arrived  at  on  the  sub* 
ject  It  was  not  till  the  first  week  of  Janu- 
ary, 1882,  that  the  repugnance  of  Lord  Grey 
was  overcome;  and  a  majority  of  the  Cabi- 
net had  resolved  to  present  the  crea-  ^  p^,^  . 
tions  to  the  King  as  a  Cabinet  meas-  u.  ^^^3. 
ure.* 

Meanwhile  the  King,  who  also  foresaw  that 
the  matter  would  ultimately  come  ^ 

to  his  decision,  was  in  a  state  of  the  fj^  ^^  {, 
utmost  anxiety  and  agitation,  and  violently  agi- 
he  repeatedly  and  vehemently  de-  {«««*,  imd  re- 
darea  that  he  considered  a  crea-  JlJ^ST  **'*' 
tion  of  peers  a  revolutionary  pro- 
ceeding, and  tending  directly  to  the  destruction 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  on  the  let  Jan- 
uary, for  the  first  time^  that  the  majority  of  the 
Cabinet  was  brought  round  to  the  creation  of 
peers,  and  on  the  8d  of  the  same  month,  after 
a  long  conference  with  Earl  Grey,  he  was,  with 
great  reluctance,  induced  to  give  his  consent  to 
"the  measure  of  peer-makinff**  as  he  termed  it, 
if,  on  reflection,  the  Cabinet  should  remain  of 
opinion  that  it  was  absolutely  unavoidable ;  but, 
to  be  satisfied  of  that,  he  required  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  to  apve  him  their  opinion 
in  writing  ;  adding,  at  tne  same  time,  that  no- 
thing but  the  most  stem  necessity  would  in- 
duce him  to  consent  to  bo  fatal  a  measure,  and 
that,  if  done  at  all,  he  would  prefer  doing  it  at 
once  to  proceeding  by  successive  small  creationa 
He  insisted,  also,  ih&t  the  new  peerages,  with 
the  exception  of  two,  or  at  most  three,  should 
be  in  favor  either  of  the  eldest  sons  or  heirs- 

§  resumptive  of  peers,  and  he  expressed  a  hope 
lat  twenty-one  might  be  sufficient  These  con- 
ditions he  said  he  considered  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  the  hereditary  character  of  the 
peerage,  and  he  expressed  the  utmost  alann  at 
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tke  peroliitioiiavT  ipirit  w}uch  was  abroad  in 
the  eountry,  and  entreated  his  Ministera,  in  the 
1  Hoeboek,  meet  earnest  manner,  to  do  erery 
H.  990,297,  thing  in  their  power  to  eheek  and 
■■•••  restrain  it.* 

In  the  mean  time  a  negotiation  was  seeretly 
im^  eorameneed,  through  Sir  Herbert 
tflcKi  neitoci-  Taylor,  the  King's  ^rate  seereta- 
•Kt<"»  ^^^  17,  between  his  Majesty  and  some 
Uie  wsTocfs.  ^  ^.|j^  Opposition  peers,  partiea- 
larly  Lord  Whameliffe  and  Lord  Harrowby, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  induce  them  to  vote 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  as  a  matter 
of  absolute  necessity,  and  in  the  hope  of  effect- 
ing some  important  improremenU  upon  it  in 
committee.  The  fixed  opinion  of  tne  King, 
^which  he  expressed  on  all  occasions,  was,  that 
a  lafge  measure  of  reform  had  become  indis- 
pensable, but  that  a  creation  of  peers  to  effect  it 
would  give  an  irremediable  wound  to  the  con- 
stitution, and  that  every  possible  effort  should 
be  made  to  arert  so  dire  an  alternative.  The 
influence  of  his  Majesty,  as  well  as  the  obvious 
reason  of  the  thing,  had  a  decisive  effect  upon 
a  considerable  number  of  peers,  respectable 
alike  by  their  talents  and  their  position,  and 
the  result  appeared  in  the  vote  which  followed, 
though  it  dia  not  avert  the  catastrophe  which 
was  apprehended.  Indeed,  to  any  one  who 
ealmly  considers  the  circumstances  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire  at  this  period,  it  must  be  evident 
that  the  view  taken  oy  the  King  and  these  peers 
was  well  founded,  and  that  there  was  now  no 
altemati  vebetween  an  extensive  reform  and  rev- 
olution. The  nation  had  been  worked  up  to 
such  a  pitch  by  the  long  dependence  of  the  ques- 
tion and  the  efforts  of  the  press,  that  it  had  be- 
come altogether  ungovernable,  and  it  had  de- 
termined upon  a  change,  which,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  must  DC  conceded.  "A  majority,"  sajs 
Roebuck,  "  of  the  wealthy,  intelligent^  and  in- 
sMuti  Btructed,  as  well  as  the  poor  and  la- 

11.5657^*  lx>i*>o°B  millions,  had  now  resolved 
Ann/R^.  to  have  the  Reform  Bill.  They  had 
|gs«  !<».  resolved  to  have  it»  if  possible,  by 
be»]La^  peaceable  means^  but»  if  that  were 
'      *  not  possible,  bt  fobcb."* 

Decisive  proof  of  this  ungovernable  and  rev- 

j^         olutionary  spirit  speedily  ap[>eared 

Bevolmkm-   during  the  three  weeks  which  imme- 

sryraeeUngs  diately  preceded  the  second  reading 

political  unions  and  Radicals  turn- 
ed the  Easter  recess  to  good  account  in  the  fur- 
therance of  agitation  to  overawe  and  coerce 
the  House  of  Peers.  The  assembly  of  numbers 
made,  and  violence  of  the  speeches  delivered  at 
the  meetings  which  they  called  in  all  the  great 
towns,  much  exceeded  any  thing  witnessed  even 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  this  disastrous  con- 
test Every  thing  breathed  approaching  civil 
war.  Argument  or  persuasion  was  little  thought 
of:  threats,  denunciations  of  vengeance,  predic- 
tions of  approaching  and  prepared  rebellion, 
formed  the  staple  of  the  harangues.  The  great 
object  was  to  make  as  imposing  as  possible  a 
display  of  numbers  and  physical  stren^b,  and 
certainly  the  multitudes  assembled  did  give  fear- 
ful evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  passions 
of  the  people  had  at  length  come  to  be  stirred. 
At  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Manches- 
ter, Leeds,  Paisley,  Sheffield,  and  all  tho  great 


towns^i 

forty  thoosand  persons  were  held^  at  which  the 
most  violent  language  was  used,  and  the  most 
revolutionary  ensigns  were  exhilkted.  Charies 
X.,  from  his  windows  in  Holyrood,  gazed  on  a 
scene  in  the  Kin^f  s  Park  of  Edinburgh  which 
recalled  the  opening  events  ot  the  French  Rev- 
olution ;  and  a  spodier  at  Newcastle  reminded 
the  Sovereign  that  a  ^fairer  head  than  that  of 
Adelaide  had  ere  this  rolled  on  the  scaffold." 
The  object  of  all  these  petitions  and  speeches 
was  the  same— to  induce  the  Lords^  by  threats 
of  revolution,  to  pass  the  bill,  and  the  King  by 
similar  threats  to  create  peers  sufficient  to  co- 
erce them  if  they  refusea  to  do  sa  The  Na- 
tional Union,  on  3d  Ma^,  spoke  the  voice  n^  . 
of  all  the  unions  when  it  said  that  there  ^"^ 
was  reason  to  expect  that,  if  the  Lords  denied  or 
impaired  the  bill, "  the  payment  of  taxes  would 
cease,  the  other  obligations  of  so-  .^-^^ 
ciety  would  be  disregarded,  and  5a,47;"Anii 
the  ultimate  consequence  might  be  Reg.  1832, 170, 
the  extinction  of  the  privU^d  01^  l"l ;  PctmimI 
dera"^  knowleilge. 

Amidst  this  tumult  and  anarehy  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  came  on  in  the        los. 
House  of  Peers.    The  debate  com-  Secondmd- 
menced  on  the  9th,  and  was  not  con-  SKi?5?!? 
eluded  till  seven  o'clock  on  themom-  mymfyflf 
ing  of  the  18th,  when  it  was  carried  Bine, 
b^  a  majority  of  kihk.    The  solicita-  -^^P"*  **• 
tions  of  the  King,  the  threats  of  the  people,  had 
not  been  without  their  effects    Seventeen  peers 
had  changed  their  vote;  twelve,  who  had  for- 
merly been  absent,  now  appeared,  and  voted 
for  the  bill;   ten,  who  had  voted  against  it, 
were  now  absent.    Among  the  twelve  were  the 
Arehbishop  of  York,  and  the  Bishops  of  London, 
St  David's^  Woreester,  and  Chester.     "It  was 
the  bishop^"  says  the  Liberal  historian,  *  who 
saved  the  bill  this  time,  but  this  deed 
did  not  restore  the  credit  they  had  a.  57^^"*^ 
lost  in  October."*    It  never  does  so: 
concession  to  democracy  never  either  satisfies 
its  desires  or  commands  its  esteem. 
It  is  ascribed  to  fear,  and  that  gen-  j^y.^^^^ 
crates  nothing  but  contempt* 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  object 
of  this  defection  had  been  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  Sovereign,  or  avert  i^^^  |^^,^ 
the  wrath  of  the  people,  but  by  no  hurst's 
means  to  pass  the  Dill  entire  in  obe-  smeoi^iiaic 
dienoe  to  the  mandates  of  either.  On  Slfl^ii'^ 
May  7,  when  Parliament  met  after 
the  recess,  and  when  a  meeting  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  thousand  persons  was  held  in  Bir- 
mingham, Lord  Lyndhurst  proposed  in  com- 
mittee to  defer  the  consideration  of  the  dis- 
franchising clauses  in  the  bill  till  the  enfran- 
chising clauses  had  been  considered.  "  Be^in," 
said  he,  '*by  enfranchising,  by  conferring  rights 
and  privileges,  by  granting  boons  and  favors, 
and  not  by  depriving  a  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity of  the  privileges  which  they  at  present  en- 
jo^."  **  Should  this  amendment  be  carried," 
said  Earl  Grejr,  in  reply,  "  it  may  be  necessarv 
for  me  to  consider  what  course  I  shall  take.  1 
dread  the  effect  of  the  House  of  Lords  opposing 
itself  as  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  woat  the 
people  think  necessary  for  the  good  « pari.  Deb 

S>vernment  of  the  country."*    The  zU.  717, 
ouse  being  in  committee,  proxies  ^'^ 
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could  not  b«  taken,  and,  after  an  ang^  debate^ 
the  amendment  was  carried  by  a  migority  of 
85-— the  numbcTB  beinff  151  to  116. 

Ministers  next  day  bold  a  cabinet  council,  at 
107.  which  it  was  resolved  to  resign  un- 
If  iniatert  less  the  King  would  give  them  power 
tteif^«Sj^  ^  cf®***  •  number  of  peers  sufficient 
BatiM  is  ^  fi^^^  ^1>^<Q  such  a  working  miyori- 
•ccepted.  ty  as  might  be  necessary  to  carry  the 
May  9.  bdl  unimpaired  in  its  leading  provi- 
sions. The  Kinff  refused  to  do  so,  and  the 
Ministers  immediately  tendered  their  resigna- 
tions, which  were  accepted  Lord  Althorpe 
made  this  announcement  in  the  House  of  Ck>m- 
mons  on  the  9th,  and  Lord  Grey  did  the  same 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Matters  had  now  come 
to  the  crisis  which  had  long  been  foreseen  on 
both  sidesL  The  Grown  and  the  HoUse  of  Lords 
had  taken  their  stand  to  resist  the  bill,  the 
•  n.^  T>-i.  Commons  to  force  it  upon  them. 
iiL787  J  When  Charles  L  planted  his  standard 
Roebuck,  at  Nottingham  the  crisis  was  scarcely 
lu  981, 989 ;  more  violent,  nor  the  dreadful  altem- 
2.59' ml"*  ***^*  ^^  civil,  war  to  all  appearance 
'    *     more  imminent' 

In  this  extremity  the  King  applied  to  his  for- 
106.  mer  Chancellor,  LordLyndhurst,  who 
The  King  advised  his  Majesty  to  send  for  the 
JJJ*'*'^  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  old  soldier 
WeUiDgton  '^^  ^^^^  obeyed  tne  perilous  sum mons. 
to  form  a  ^  I  should  nave  been  ashamed,"  said 
miniaury.  he,  «*  to  show  my  foee  in  the  streets, 
if  I  had  refused  to  assist  my  Sovereign  in  the  dis- 
tressing circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.*' 
The  Kine  frankly  stated  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
ling^n  that,  in  his  opinion,  a  larg^  measure  of 
reform  was  necessary;  and  the  Duke,  though 
atrongly  of  opinion  that  such  a  measure  was 
unnecessary,  consented  to  assist  the  King  in 
forming  an  administration  on  this  basis ;  but  he 
declin^  the  situation  of  Premier,  or  indeed  any 
situation  in  the  Cabinet^  for  himselt  Sir  K. 
Peel,  to  whom  the  premiership  was  offered,  at 
once  refused  it^  saying,  that  "no  authority  nor 
example  of  any  man  or  number  of  men  could 
shake  his  determination  not  to  accept  office 
upon  such  conditions."  Upon  this  determina- 
tion being  reported  to  the  Kinff,  the  Duke,  at 
his  request,  immediately  agreed  to  accept  the 
perilous  post  of  prime-minister.  Mr.  Bianners 
button  was  to  be  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
s  Mirror  of  mons;  Mr.  Baring;  Chancellor  of  the 
Partlament,  Exchequer;  and  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
{83^9074 j  Chancellor;  and  for  the  next  five 
^,  9M  •  ^^y^  ^^^  Duke  was  busily  engaged 
Pali.  Deb.  in  endeavoring  to  form  an  adminis- 
xiL997,i07.  tration.* 

No  sooner  was  the  resignation  of  the  Minis- 
109  *  ^^7  known,  and  that  the  King  had 
Vebement  Bent  for  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  the  Duke 
excitement  of  Wellington,  than  a  storm  arose  in 
^theeoun-  ^he  country  more  violent  than  any 
^'  which  had  been  yet  experienced,  and 

which  demonstrated  how  well  founded  was  the 
opinion  of  the  King  that  an  extensive  measure 
of  reform  had  now  become  necessary.  Meet- 
ings were  called  in  all  the  great  towns^  at  which 
the  most  violent  language  was  used ;  and  insur- 
rection was  openly  threatened  if  the  bill  was 
not  instantly  earned,  and  the  late  Ministry  re- 
stored to  office.  Non-payment  of  taxes  was  uni- 
versally recommendea,  and  this  not  merely  by 


the  leaders  of  political  unions,  but  bv  some  of 
the  greatest  ana  proudest  magnates  of  the  land. 
Lord  Milton,  now  Earl  FttzwSliam,  desired  the 
tax-gatherer  who  called  upon  him  at  this  Ume^ 
to  call  ag^in  a  week  after,  as  "he  was  not  cer^ 
tain  that  circumstances  miffht  not  arise  which 
would  oblige  him  to  resist  tiie  payment"  The 
Sovereign,  so  recently  the  object  of  the  most 
fulsome  flattery,  oonld  no  longer  show  himself 
in  public  without  being  insuUed.'*  1  Mirror  of 
The  Queen,  to  whose  mfluenoe  the  Pariitineoi, 
change  was  generally  ascribed,  was  ^^^  ^*^' 
the  victim  of  general  abuse,  and  the  public 
meeCings  often  ended  with  **  three  trroans  for 
the  Queen."f  Then  were  seen  the  infernal  pla- 
cards in  the  streets  of  London,  "  To  stop  the 
Duke,  go  for  gold ;"  and  with  such  success  was 
the  suggestion  adopted,  that  in  three  days  no' 
less  than  £1,800,000  was  drawn  out  of  the  Bank 
of  England  in  specie.  In  Manchester,  plaq^irds 
appeared  in  the  windows,  **  Notice — ^No  taxea 
paid  till  the  Reform  Bill  is  passed ;"  and  a  pe- 
tition, signed  by  25,000  persons,  was  speedily 
got  up^  calling  on  the  Commons  to  stop  tne  sup- 
plies till  this  was  done.  The  Common  Council 
of  London  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  same  enect  Attempts  were  made  to  seduce 
some  privates  of  the  Scots  Greys,  then  station* 
ed  at  Birmingham.  In  a  word.  Great  Britain 
was  on  the  verg^e  of  a  civil  war ;  the  leaders  of 
the  political  unions  were  quite  prepared  to  em- 
bark in  it;  and  although  it  is  not  yet  known 
how  far  these  frantic  designs  were  countenanced 
b^  persons  in  authority,  it  was  proved  at  the 
trial  of  Smith  O'Brien,  m  1848,  taotk  3  Aoelmek, 
at  this  period,  questions  of  a  very  ii.  991, 999; 
sinister  kind  were  put  to  a  distin-  Jf ^^'IJ?' 
guiBhed  officer  at  Manchester  by  a  Ann.'Reg. 
person  in  the  confidence  of  a  late  cabi-  18S9,  m, 
net  minister.* J  173. 


*  "  At  a  quarter  past  twdve  tbe  royal  carriafB  reacbed 
Honnalow,  wliero  a  atrong  guard  of  honor  of  the  9tb  Laa- 
cers  joined  the  royal  carriage,  in  which  wero  the  King  and 
Queen.  The  poatiUlona  paaaed  on  at  a  npld  rate,  and  oa 
entering  the  town  of  Bnntfbrd,  the  people,  who  had  aa- 
sembled  In  great  numbera,  began  to  groan,  hiaa,  and  malw 
the  moat  tremendooa  noises  that  can  be  Imagined.  The 
escort  kept  behind  and  close  to  the  carriage-windowa,  or 
In  all  probabUtty  mischief  would  have  enaoed,  as  we  were 
told  a  nmnber  oT  clota  of  dirt  were  hurted  at  the  carriaga. 
Along  the  road  to  London  the  people  eipreased  their  feel- 
ings in  a  almilar  manner ;  and  when  the  carriage  entered 


ings  in  a  almilar  i 

the  Park,  the  mob  aalnied  their  M^festies  with  yells  and 
execrations  of  eveiy  description,  which  we  reflraln  IVom 
pubUshing."— Sim,  May  19, 1839. 

t  "  Mr.  Hume  told  the  multitude, '  that  there  were  190 
peera  againat  them,  but  he  did  not  know  how  many  w<h 
men,  though  he  haa  heard  there  were  some'— an  alluaioa 
which  was  Immediately  followed  by  *  three  groans  for  the 
Queen  ;*  and  her  Mfyesty  shortly  after,  while  taking  an 
airing,  was  grossly  insulted  by  the  populace."  —  Aim. 
R«r>1939,p.  179. 

t  The  petition  ftom  Birmingham  bore :  "  Your  petition- 
era  And  it  declared,  *  that  the  people  of  England  may  have 
arma  for  their  defense  suitable  to  their  condition,  and  as 
allowed  by  law ;  and  your  petitlooera  apprehend  that  this 
right  will*  be  put  in  ibroe  generally,  and  that  the  whole  ot 
the  people  of  England  yrmtkmk  it  ruceMsmy  to  have  arvu 
for  thar  dtfeiue^  m  order  that  tkt^  maw  ht  prepartdfor 
tmg  arcwnatancea  which  man  oriae.  Your  petitionera* 
therefore,  prey  your  honorable  House  forthwith  to  present 
a  petition  to  hia  Majeaty  not  to  allow  the  resignation  of 
his  Ministers,  but  instantly  to  create  a  sufficient  number 
of  peera  to  insure  the  carrying  of  the  bill  of  refonn  unim- 
paired into  a  law  ;  and  that  your  honorable  Houae  witt 
uutantly  withhold  all  nqtplietj  and  adopt  any  other  meaa> 
ores  whatever  which  may  be  neceaaary  to  carry  the  bill 
of  reform,  and  to  inaure  the  safety  and  liberty  of  the  coun- 
try."—B£rmifV*am  Petition,  May  19,  1639 ;  Ami.  Reg., 
im^.  179. 

'*  The  politieal  anions  every  when  began  to  oigsBiia 
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Great  m  were  the  diffiovltiee  in  the  way  of 
the  fonnation  of  a  new  administra- 
The  Duke  ^^°>  ^™  ^^  vehement  excitement 
Ails  in  of  the  public  mind,  it  was  not  these 
fbnning  an  which  caused  the  attempt  to  fail  The 
^*^'"»-     iuBurmountable  obstacles  were  found 

^°*  in  the  division  of  opinion  which  pre- 
vailed among  those  who  would  necessarily  form 
the  new  Cabinet^  on  the  subject  of  reform.  The 
eouraffe  of  the  I>uke  was  equal  to  the  emergen- 
cv,  and  he  showed  that  ho  was  willing  to  brave 
au  the  dangers^  and  incur  all  the  obloquy  con- 
sequent on  accepting  office,  on  condition  of  car- 
rying through  an  extensive  measure  of  reform, 
rather  than  desert  his  Sovereign  on  this  crisia 
Sir  R>  Peel,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  sensi- 
tively alive  to  the  danger  of  change  of  oonducty 
felt  **  that,  if  he  was  now  to  carry  a  measure  to 
which  he  had  on  principle  eiven  a  most  decided 
opposition,  and  which  he  had  declared'  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  existence  of  our  monarchical 
institutions  and  to  the  peace  of  the  country,  he 
might  obtain  power  at  the  moment,  but  he 
would  ruin  himself  in  the  estimation  of  the  ju- 
dicious^ the  honest,  and  the  instructed  portion 
of  his  countrymen.  He  saw  clearly,  from  the 
excitement  wnich  the  retirement  of  Lord  Grey 
created,  that  the  Reform  Bill  must  be  carried ; 
and  he  was  desirous,  for  many  reasons^  that  it 
should  become  law  under  the  auspices  of  its 
authors  and  original  proposers."  These  were 
the  sentiments  of  the  great  majority  of  his  fol- 
I  Pari.  Deb.  lowers,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
zii.  1073,  the  negotiation  failed;  and  on  the 
ba^k!  1?°*"  ^'^*^  ^*  ^'^  announced  in  the  House 
t80;  Ann.  ^f  Commons  that  the  commission 
Reg!  1832,'  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
17A-  had  failed.' 

Meanwhile  the  Commons  had  not  been  idle. 

111.  On  the  very  night  when  Lord  Al- 
LordEbring-  thorpe  announced  Earl  Grey's  res- 
talhe  hSmS  ig'ifttion'  Lord  Ebrington  moved  for 
of  Commons  A  caU  of  the  House,  and  an  address 
carried  by  to  his  Majesty  on  the  present  state 
•*i^*y-  of  public  affairs.    The  motion  was 

resisted  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  Tories^ 
and  carried  by  a  majority  of  80  only — the 
numbers  being  288  to  208.  This  majority, 
though  sufficiently  lar^e  to  insure  the  creation 
of  peei«  and  the  forcing  through  of  the  bill, 
was  a  considerable  falling  off  from  that  which 
formerly  supported  Ministers,  for  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  last  Reform  Bill  the  majority 
had  been  189.  This  change,  though  mainly 
owing  to  their  own  violence  and  threats  of 
revolutioD,  excited  no  small  indignation  and 
some  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  Reformers, 
and  a  rigid  inquiry  was  instituted  into  the 
conduct  of  every  defaulter,  with  a  view  to  ex- 
cluding him  from  the  next  Parliament  The 
debate  was  characterized  by  extreme  violence 
rather  than  great  ability,  and  the  passions  on 
both  sides  were  so  strongly  rousea  as  to  ex- 
clude the  reason.  Among  the  rest,  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay  said,  "The  new  Ministry  will  go  forth 
to  the  contest  without  arms^  eitner  offensive  or 
defensive.  If  they  have  recourse  to  force,  they 
will  find  it  vain ;  if  they  attempt  gagging  bills. 


their  members /or  actual  vnturrection.  Meetings  in  Lon- 
don were  held  by  day  and  by  night,  at  which  the  most  rio- 
lent  langaafe  was  employed,  not  by  unlinown  or  inftrior 
persons,  but  by  men  or  rank  and  snbstance.'^^RoxBVCK, 
^.  ii.  p.  S01 ;  and  Jfnror  qfParl.,  1832,  p.  245. 


they  will  be  divided:  in  ahort»  in  taking  office 
they  will  present  a  most  miserable  example  of 
impotent  ambition,  and  appear  as  if  they  wish- 
ed to  show  to  the  world  a  melancholy  example 
of  liUU  nun  bringping  a  ^T^at  empire  i  Pan.  Dob. 
to  destruction.''  A  cunous  proof  of  xii.  856. 
excitement,  as  Mr.  Roebuck  remarks,  ?^i  ^**" 
when  we  recollect  that  among  these  tos ;  ^n. 
little  men  *'the  Duke  of  Welfington  Reg!  \m, 
was  numbered."^*  >W»  *»- 

All  was  now  accomplished.    The  Kin^  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  had  made  an  ef- 
fort to  assert  the  independence  of  tim  k '^ 
the  Crown,  and  avert  tne  degrada-  mbnuu, 
Uon  of  the  House  of  Peers,  but  with-  and  giTcs 
out  success.    A  large  mwority  of  JJ^JJ^JJ, 
the  House  of  Conmions  had  support- 
ed  the  Whies  in  their  attempt  to  force  the  two 
other  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  nothing 
remained  to  the  Sovereign   but  submission. 
The  only  resource  competent  to  a  constitution- 
al monarch  in  such  a  crisis — ^that  of  appealing 
to  the  people — was  sure  to  fail  in  this  instance. 
In  the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  a  still 
larger  majority  in  favor  of  the  bill  would  in< 
evitably  be  returned.    The  Kins  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  situation,  and  yielded,  as  by  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution  he  was  bound  to  do. 
Larl  Grey  and  his  Cabinet  were  reinstated  in 
office,  on  a  permission  given  in  writing  ^ 
that  Uiey  might  create  as  many  peers  as     ^ 
might  be  necessary  to  secure  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Lords.    The  reluctance  of  the  King 
was  painfully  manifest^  but  he  had  no  alterna- 
tive, and  the  decisive  paper  was  given  to  the 
Lord-Chancellor,  who,  with  £ari  6rey|  and 
Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  were  alone  present  at 
this  memorable  interview.    All  stood  but  the 
Sovereign  the  whole  time-Hi  thing 
unprecedented  with  that  courteous  ^,^3^337* 
monarch.*!  ' 


*  The  Tiolence  of  the  puUie  press  at  this  period  wss 
snch  as,  in  more  calm  and  happier  times,  wpean  seareety 
credible.  Take,  fbr  example,  the  Times  q/'May  14, 160: 
"  But  or  the  multitudinOQS  fbelings  produced  by  this  tem« 
porary  overthrow  of  a  nation's  confidence,  there  is  none 
so  active  or  so  general  as  that  of  astonishment  at  the  in- 
diridaal  who  it  Is  now  notorious  has  tripped  op  the  heels 
of  Lord  Grey.  What,  the  Duke  of  WeUington !  The 
commander-in-chief  of  all  the  ultra  anti-reformers  in  the 
kingdom  now  oAbrs  himself  as  Minister— nay,  has  Ibr 
some  months  been  making  fierce  lore  to  the  oflloe,  with  a 
full  and  undisguised  resolution  to  bring  in  with  his  own 
hands  a  *  strong  and  satislhctory*  reionn  bill!  Tbere 
may  be  dexterity  in  such  conduct— tbere  may  be  general- 
ship—there may  be  food  for  incontinent  exuUation  and 
chuckling  at  Apsley  House ;  but  it  allbrds  eridenee  slso 
of  more  ignoble  Action,  of  a  hut  for  office  more  aordtd  and 
execrable^  of  a  meanness  of  inconsistency  more  humili- 
ating and  more  shameAil,  than  we  had  even  suspected  the 
Duke  of  WeUington  of  being  capable  of  affixing  to  his  own 
political  character.  As  for  success  in  such  a  course  of 
imposture,  it  is,  let  us  once  for  all  warn  his  Grace,  hope- 
less." It  is  curious  to  contrast  this  passage  with  the  just 
and  splendid  eulogium  on  the  Duke  in  the  columns  of  the 
same  journal  twenty  years  aAerward,  on  occasion  of  his 
death. 

t  It  was  in  these  terms :  **  The  King  grants  permis- 
sion to  Earl  Grey  and  to  his  Chancellor.  Lord  Broogh- 
am,  to  create  such  a  number  of  peers  as  will  be  suffleieot 
to  insure  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill— first  calling 
up  peers*  eldest  sons.  William  R.  Windsor,  May  17, 
183S."— Roebuck,  vol.  ii.  p.  331,  note. 

t  "  The  excitement,  anger,  and  hurt  pride  of  the  King 
at  this  memorable  interview  were  very  evident,  and  mark- 
ed by  unusual  circumstances.  The  one  was.  that  he 
kq)t  Lord  Grey  and  the  Chancellor  both  standing  the 
whole  time ;  the  other,  that  Sir  Herberi  Taylor  was  kepc 
in  ibe  room.  The  Chancellor's  asking  for  a  wriliea 
promise  Eari  Grey  deemed  hamh  •tnd  uncalled  for:  *I 
wonder,*  said  he,  as  ^pon  as  ihey  ef.  the  preaenee,  ^how 
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Siill  tolieitoiis  to  arerti  if  posBible,  the  dire 
alternative  of  a  creation  of  peera,  the 


Peera. 
M«y  17 


Tbe  King's  King*  AB  A  lA^^t  resource,  requested 
circular  to  his  private  secretary  to  write  a  cir- 
ihe  opposi-  cular  letter  to  the  leading  peers,  re- 
to  lem  t^  questing  them  to  stay  away  from  the 
Hooae  of  House  of  Peera  and  allow  the  bill  to 
pass.*  This  expedient  had  the  de- 
sired effect  It  could  not  throw  a 
vail  over  the  the  coercion  of  the  Upper  House, 
but  it  prevented  the  evil  of  that  coercion  being 
rendered  permanent  by  the  introduction  of  a 
permanent  body  of  men,  who  might  keep  on 
the  fettera  in  all  future  time.  The  practical 
good  sense  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  once 
•aw  that  matters  had  come  to  such  a  crisis  tliat 
one  or  other  of  these  evils  must  be  incurred, 
and  he  wisely  adopted  the  least  of  the  two. 
Though  feeling,  as  ne  himself  said,  that  yield- 
ing to  a  threat  to  create  peere  was  as  much  a 
»  Pa  neb  '^i**^**^*'"'  **^  *^®  constitution  as  such 
xifYoia  '  ^  creation  itself^  he  bowed  to  neces- 
1015 ;  Add.  sitv,  and  rose  and  left  the  House, 
fwf  •  iP^  followed  by  above  a  hundred  peers, 
bueii  tt.°^.  ^^^^  ^^  whom  appeared  there  again 
'  '  '  till  after  the  bill  was  carried.* 
Lord  Qrey  and  Lord  Broueham  are  said  to 
ij^  have  afterward  dedared  that,  if  the 
Refloctiens  Opposition  peen  had  stood  firm,  the 
on  t bis  Reform  Bill  and  their  Administration 
onTtiiiBseL  "'^^"^^  hAve  both  been  defeated,  as 
they  would  probably  not  have  exact- 
ed from  the  King  his  promise  to  create  peers.* 
If  they  have  really  said  so,  it  only 
U.  339*336!  pr**^^  ^^^  ignorant  they  both  were 
'  *  of  the  force  of  the  current  which 
they  themselves  had  put  in  motion.  It  was 
impossible  to  prevent  the  bill  then  being  car- 
ried; the  excitement  of  the  nation  was  such, 
that  victory  to  the  Reform  party,  or  a  bloody 
civil  war,  in  the  course  of  which,  whatever  side 
ultimately  prevailed,  the  constitution  would 
have  perished,  were  the  only  alternatives  left 
The  Whiff  annalist  has,  with  more  truth  and 
justice,  described  the  state  of  the  country  at 
ibis  crisis  in  the  following  words,  which  all 
who  recollect  the  period  must  feel  to  be  just: 
"The  violence  of  the  language  employed  by 
persons  intimately  connected  with  the  Whig 
chiefs,  the  furious  proposals  of  the  newspapers 
known  to  speak  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of 
the  Cabinet,  all  conspired  to  make  the  couotry 
believe  that,  if  an  insurrection  were  to  break 
out,  it  would  be  headed  by  the  Whig  leaders, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  general  acquiescence  of 
the  immense  majority  (7  the  Whig  party.  The 
consequence  was,  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  more  ardent  Reformera  throughout  the 
country  were  prepared  to  resist;  and  civil  war 
was,  in  £act,  tons  rendered  £Br  more  probable 
than  was  ever  really  intended  by  those  who 
were  using  the  popular  excitement  as  a  means 


jou  could  baye  the  heart  to  press  it,  when  vou  saw  the 
ctate  he  was  in.*  The  Chancellor  replied, '  Vou  will  see 
reasoa  to  think  I  was  right.' "— Rokbuck.  vol.  li.  p.  333. 

•  *<  0r.  Jams***  Palacb,  Mmp  IT,  ISN. 

*'  Mv  nvAR  Loan,— I  am  honored  with  his  Majesty's 
commands  to  acquaint  your  lordship  that  all  dllBculties  in 
the  arrangemenu  in  progress  wUI  he  obviated  by  a  decla- 
ration to-night  nom  a  sufileient  number  of  peers,  that  in 
eonseqoenee  of  the  present  state  of  aflhirs  they  hare  come 
lo  the  resolution  of  dropping  their  farther  opposition  to  the 
Keform  Bill,  so  that  ft  may  pass  without  delay,  and  as 
•early  9m  possible  in  Us  present  state.~-l  have  the  honor 
IP  be,  yeois  siiKerely,  HsaaiBT  TAVLoa.'* 


whereby  they  were  to  be  reinstated  in  office^* 
Had  the  Opposition  peers  stood  firm,  and  had 
Lord  Grey  retired  witlTout  having  exercised 
the  power  confided  to  him  by  Uie  King,  the 
Whig  party  would  at  once  and  forever  have 
been  set  aside;  a  bolder  race  of  politician* 
would  have  taken  the  lead  of  the  people,  civil 
war  would  have  been  dared,  and  the  House  of 
Lords»  possibly  the  throne  itself,  would  have 
been  swept  away  in  the  tempest  that  would  thus 
have  been  raised.  Fortunately  for  the  fame  of 
Lord  Grey  and  the  Chancellor,  fortunately  for 
the  happiness  of  England,  the  practical  ffood 
sense  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  extricated  the 
nation  from  the  terrible  difficulty  iRoebodi, 
into  which  the  Administration  and  11. 311,  SSS^ 
the  House  of  Lords  had  brought  it"»  336. 

The  resistance  of  the  House  of  Peers  being 
thus  overcome,  the  bill  proceeded  ns. 
at  a  rapid  rate  through  its  remain-  The  bill 
ing  stages  in  both  Houses.  Its  pas-  ^JJ^b^^JSi 
sage  throuffh  the  Peers  was  not  in  nceiTes  the 
form  mere  dumb  show,  but  in  effect  royal assooc. 
it  was  BO.  A  trifling  minority,  re-  ^'"**  '^• 
duced  now  to  twenty  or  thirty  members,  sug- 
gested a  few  inconsiderable  amendments  of  no 
consequence,  which  were  adopted  by  the  Peers. 
The  third  reading  in  that  House  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  84 ;  the  numbers  being  106  to  22. 
Persevering  to  the  last  in  his  amiable  illusion 
as  to  the  real  tendency  of  the  measure,  Ear! 
Grey's  last  words  on  the  subject  were,  *'  I  trust 
that  those  who  augured  unfavorably  of  the  bill 
wiU  live  to  see  aU  their  ominous  forebodings 
falsified,  and  that,  after  the  angry  feelings  of 
the  day  have  passed  away,  the  measure  will 
be  found  to  be,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
cotuervaiive  of  the  eoMtittUion,"  Next  day  the 
Commons  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Lords,  and  the  day  after,  June  7,  the  bill  be- 
came law,  and  the  British  constitution  was  es- 
sentially and  permanently  changed.  From  be- 
ing a  mixed  constitution,  in  which  all  classes 
were  directly  or  indirectly  represented,  it  be- 
came what  may  be  called  a  Poligarchyt  in 
which  supreme  power  was  lodged  in  a  section 
of  the  community,  numerous  indeed,  but  be- 
longing only  to  one  class  in  the  state.  The 
royal  assent  was  given  by  commission;  the 
commissioners  being,  the  Lord-Chancellor,  Lord 
Wellesley,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Earl  Grey,  and 
Lords  Holland  and  Durham.  The  King  was 
vehemently  urged  by  his  Ministers  to  give  his 
assent  in  person,  the  well-known  sign  »  pari. Deb. 
of  the  measure  having  met  with  the  xiii.  374 ;  ' 
royal  approbation ;  but  he  positively  ^-  }^- 
refused.  "The  question,*^  said  he.  JSebuck,* 
"  was  one  of  feeling,  not  of  duty;  and  ii,  337, 3M ; 
as  a  sovereign  and  a  gentleman  he  Mutineau, 
was  bound  to  refuse."*  **•  •^• 

As  the  English  Reform  Bill  was  the  trial  of 
stren^h  between  the  two  great  par-  ne, 
ties  into  which  the  State  was  di-  TbeScotek 
vided,  so  its  passing  was  the  turning-  JJjJ  ''JjJ. 
point  between  the  old  and  the  new  "■?•"•*• 
constitution.  But  it  was  immediately  followed 
by  two  other  measures  which,  in  their  ultimate 


*  **That  the  chief  members  of  the  Whig  administration 
erer  Intended  to  proceed  to  illegal  extremities  no  one  can 
Ibr  a  moment  imagine :  but  that  the  conduct  of  their 
mends  led  the  reforming  world  to  think  of,  and  prepare 
ibr  armed  resistance,  is  beyond  a  doubt.'*  — JtoHOVCK* 
vol.  ii.  p.  311,  note. 
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result,  was  etiU  more  deci^ve  of  Ihe  fdtnrepol- 
iey  and  social  cooditioi)  of  Great  Britain.  Tnese 
were  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Reform  Bills.  They 
were  quickly  brought  forward,  and  carried  by 
larffe  majorities  in  both  Houses.  The  Scotch 
bill  increased  the  members  for  that  portion  of 
the  empire  from  forty-five  to  fifty-three,  and 
gave  two  members  to  Edinburrh  and  Glasgow, 
and  one  to  Paisley,  Aberdeen,  Perth,  and  Dun- 
dee. But  the  great  change  made  was  in  the 
class  of  electors  both  in  burghs  and  counties; 
and  this  was  so  great  as  to  amount  to  a  total 
revolution.  The  number  of  members  for  Ire- 
land was  increased  to  a  hundred  and  five;  but 
the  constituency,  both  in  boroughs  and  conn- 
ties^  was  entirely  altered,  and  placed  in  har- 
mony with  the  English  Reform  BilL  Mr.  0*Con- 
nell  made  great  efforts  to  get  the  40s.  freehold- 
ers, disfranchised  by  the  Relief  Bill,  restored  to 
ttieir  electoral  privil^es ;  alleging,  with  great 
plausibility,  that  the  object  of  the  Reform  Bill 
Deinff  to  ffive  the  same  political  rights  to  the 
two  islands,  there  was  no  reason  wny  the  40& 
>  Mirror  of  ^reel^olders  of  Ireland  should  be  de- 
Partiament,  nied  a  privilege  which  those  of  En- 
1632,  lit.  gland  enjoyea  But  the  proposal 
21^' j]^***"  was  resisted  by  Government;  and 
S57,  3657  ^^^  ^il^*  making  the  county  franchise 
Ann.  Rim;,  a  £10  interest  in  a  freehold,  or  a  £50 
1^>  ^»  rent»  passed  both  Houses  by  large 
mi^onties.' 
The  change  thus  introduced  into  the  Scotch 
...  and  Irish  representation  has  proved 
YMt  efl^s  more  important  in  its  ultimate  effects 
ortherefbrm  than  even  that  made  in  England.  In 
nd  in^  the  latter  countrjr  the  alteration  was 
'*^*  great,  but  not  entire;  a  large  number 
ti  the  old  l^rouffhs  remained,  tiie  existing  free- 
men and  freeholders  were  preserved,  and  t£ou^h 
many  new  and  important  interests  were  let  in 
to  the  representation,  the  old  ones  were  not  ex- 
tirpated. But  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  case 
has  been  far  otherwise;  in  them  the  revolu- 
tion has  been  complete.  Not  only  have  new 
interests  and  classes  of  society  been  let  in  to 
the  constituency,  but  the  old  ones,  in  whom  the 
power  was  formerly  vested,  have  been  practi- 
cally disfranchised.  There  has  been  no  amal- 
gamation of  constituencies,  but  an  entire  sub- 
stitution of  one  for  another.  The  old  town- 
councils  in  Scotland,  in  great  part  self-elected, 
have  been  succeeded  by  a  host  of  ten-pound 
shop-keepers  and  householders*  actuated  by  dif- 
ferent interests,  and  swayed  by  different  influ- 
ences. 
The  old  parchment  freeholders^  who  followed 
]  ]g  their  directing  magnate  to  the  poll  in 
Its  lasting  Scotland,  have  been  succeedea  by  a 
*nd  import-  multitude  of  independent  feuars  in 
■nt  eflteta.  yjUnggg  mj j  tenants  in  rural  districts, 
influenced  in  many  cases  by  entirely  different 
interests  and  views.  The  b»orou^hs  in  Ireland, 
which  James  I.  planted  in  the  soil  to  be  a  bar- 
rier against  the  Roman  Catholics,  have  been 
turned,  by  the  change  of  the  constituency,  into 
so  many  strong-holds  of  Romish  influence ;  the 
ten-pound  freeholders,  whom  the  Protestant 
landlords  multiplied  in  such  numbers  to  give 
them  the  command  of  the  county  elections,  have 
become  a  vast  army,  officered  by  Romish  priests, 
and  guided  by  Romish  influence.  The  conse- 
quences haveoeen  great^  lasting,  and  decisive. 
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So  stron|^  are  old  interests  and  traditionary  in- 
fluences m  England,  and  so  comparatively  small 
the  change  in  the  representation  there  made, 
that  within  five  yean  of  the  passing  <tf  the  Re- 
form Bill  the  CoDservatires  had  recovered  their 
majority  in  the  English  members.  But  they 
never  have  been  able  to  shake  the  steady  Lib- 
eral majority  asainst  them  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land ;  and  in  the  decisive  divisions  in  Novem- 
ber, 1862,  which  turned  out  Lord  Derby's  Ad- 
ministration, of  the  English  members  a  majority 
of  fourteen  were  on  the  Conservative  aide ;  of 
the  English  and  Irish,  taken  together,  a  major- 
ity of  five  on  the  same  side ;  out  of  English, 
Irish,  and  Scotch,  a  minority  of  twenty-one  on 
the  Liberal 

In  its  final  and  general  result  the  Reform  Bill 
has  thus  arranged  the  imperial  Legis-  1 1 g. 
lature.  In  England,  the  county  con-  General  re- 
stituencie^  which  formerly  haa  been  5*^JL?J!^ 
62»  returning  94  members^  were  in-  Jo  metah 
creased  to  82,  returning  1 69  members,  pntal  Par^ 
In  Ireland,  five  members  were  added ;  oament. 
there  was  no  change  in  the  constituencies,  but 
a  great  one  in  the  voters  composing  them.  In 
Scotland,  the  number  of  burgh  members  was 
raised  from  16  to  23 ;  the  county  members  re- 
main at  their  original  level  of  80.  Every  one 
of  these  burgh  members^  till  within  the  last 
three  yean,  when  Airdrie,  from  powerful  local 
influence,  became  an  exception,  has  been  in  the 
Liberal  interest — ^a  vast  change,  for  formerly  the 
whole  fifteen  Scotch  burgh  members  were  on 
the  Tory  side.  Thus  in  the  imperial  Legbla- 
ture,  as  it  now  stands,  there  are  268  county 
members;  and  406  for  borouffhs;  an  immense 
disproportion,  when  it  is  recollected  that  they 
are  nearly  in  the  invene  ratio  of  the  popuUHon 
and  foeoLth  raised  by  these  different  classes  of 
society,  three-fifths  of  both  of  which  are  drawn 
from,  or  dependent  on,  the  rural  inhabitants.* 
Earl  Grey  and  the  authors  of  the  Reform  Bill 
were  perfectly  aware  of  this  disproportion ;  but 
what  they  trusted  to  to  correct  it  was  the  belief, 
which  they  maintained  to  the  very  last^  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  borough  members 
would  be  in  the  landed  interest,  and,  in  fact,  re- 
turned by  the  adjacent  territorial  maffnate&f 
The  sub6e<|uent  division  on  the  Com  Liaws  af- 
fords a  curious  commentary  on  this  prediction ; 
a  memorable  instance  of  the  revolutionizing  of 
a  state  by  persons  in  entire  ignorance  oi  the 
practical  effect  of  their  own  measures. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  old  Consti- 
tution of  England.  Thus  did  the  great  Rev- 
olution of  the  eighteenth  century  reach  and 
triumph  over  "  even  the  greatest,  the  most  pow- 


• 

Ckmity. 

B«oivli. 

T«teL 

Vlt.:  England... 
Scotland  . . 
Ireland.... 

199 
80 
64 

341 
S3 
41 

500 

53 
105 

S53 

405 

658 

^PoUHeal  Dietionarjf,  i.  585. 

t  *'  How  ataadstbe  argument  with  respect  to  the  agri- 
cultoral  intereat  ?  1  am  prepared  to  contend  that  the  144 
county  membera  of  England  will  belong  to  that  intereat, 
and  that  of  the  364  old  borough  membera,  there  will  be  ca 
larg*  ajpnportwn  as  ever  in/avoro/tke  Umded  profrie- 
tort.  There  onlv  remain,  then,  the  aixiy-fhor  new  mem- 
bera, and  even  anould  the  whole  of  these  IhU  to  the  lot  of 
the  manuActuring  and  commercial  intereata,  it  will  be  • 
9kart  to  which  thoae  Intereou  will  be  Joady  entitled.**-- 
Lord  Gf«y'a  worda,  Apiil  9, 1833 ;  Fori  Ikk,,  voL  ziL  pw 
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erful,  and  the  most  persevering  of  its  enemiei." 
I2Q  As  SHOD,  the  change  of  1832  is  ea 

Reflections  on  event  of  paramount  importance  in 
this  change  in  English,  second  only  to  that  of 
u?n  rf'SJ-""  ^'^^^  '**  France,  in  European  his- 
gland,  H  af-  ^T*  ^ore  even  than  the  revolt  of 
fbctingottrez-  Sieves  and  Mlrabeau  has  it  mod- 
tmalrelsr  iflgj  ^jj^  external  relations  and 
chanced  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
European  states,  for  France  always  was  a  great 
military  power,  passionately  bent  on  foreign  ag- 
grandizement, and  the  conquests  of  the  Revolu- 
tion were  only  the  realization,  by  the  aid  of  popu- 
lar strength,  of  what  had  been  the  dream  of  the 
Gauls  since  the  days  of  Brennus.  But  the  Re- 
form Bill  has  entirely  altered  the  foreign  policy 
and  position  in  the  European  balance  of  Great 
Britain.  It  has  converted  the  chief  Conserva- 
tive into  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  powers,  and 
brought  the  strength  of  England,  not  into  the 
career  of  military  conquest,  but  into  that  of 
social  change  and  democratic  ascendency.  And 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  change  which  this  Rev- 
olution has  made  in  European  relations,  no 
stronger  proof  can  be  given  than  is  afforded  by 
the  ULCt  that  England  and  France  are  now 
united  in  a  cordial  alliance  against  Russia,  the 
former  enemy  of  the  one  and  ally  of  the  other; 
that  their  standards,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Crusades,  have  appeared  at  Constantinople,  not 
to  overthrow,  but  to  uphold  the  religion  of 
Mohammed;  that  they  have  waved  in  triumph 
over  the  fields  of  the  Alma  and  Inkermann  in 
the  scenes  immortalized  by  the  genius  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  repelled  the  nordes  of  the  modem 
Scythians  in  tne  regions  where  the  victorious 
Goths  poured  into  the  decaying  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire. 
The  influence  of  the  English  revolution  ap- 
121  pears  still  more  conspicuously  in  the 
And  as'  af-  80<iial  state,  colonial  growth,  and  what 
fecting  our  may  be  called  pacific  conquests  of  the 
internaland  Anglo-Saxon  rate.  Whatever  differ- 
social  state.       ^     .      .   .  •  m^  •      .■% 

ence  of  opmion  may  exist  in  other  re- 
spects, one  thing  will  admit  of  no  doubt,  that  it 
has  immensely  extended  the  outward  tendency 
of  the  British  people.  As  such  it  will  be  for- 
ever memorable,  and  should  be  particularly  no- 
ticed as  marking  the  turning-point  in  English 
annals,  when  a  series  of  causes  and  effects  came 
into  operation,  destined  ere  long  to  arrest  the 
multiplication  of  the  An^lo-Saxon  race  in  these 
islands,  and  effect  a  mighty  transposition  of 
it  to  the  Southern  and  Western  hemispheres. 
When  we  recollect  that  the  annual  emigration 
from  the  British  Islands^  for  seven  years  prior 
to  1882,  was  from  twenty  to  forty  thousand  a 
year,  and  that  it  is  now  not  less,  on  an  average 
of  years,  than  350,000,*  it  is  evident  that  a  vast 
heave  of  the  human  race  has  taken  place,  and 
is  now  going  forward,  and  that  few  causes  are 
so  important  upon  the  destinies  of  mankind  as 
those  which  have  brought  about  this  marvel- 


*  Emigration  prom  British  Isles. 


1825 14,891 

1828 20,900 

1827 28,003 

1828 26,092 

1829 31,198 

1830 5fi,997 

1831 83,160 

1832 103,140 


1846 129,851 

1847 258,279 

1848 248,089 

1849 299,498 

1850 280,849 

1851 335,966 

1852 368,764 

1853 828,817 


-  Cbesnby's  Results  of  the  Census.  1854,  p.  56'  and 
Fori.  Papers,  May  16,  1654. 


0U8  change.  It  has  doubled  the  already  fabu- 
lous rate  of  Transatlantic  increase — a  million 
of  souls,  between  natural  increase  and  immi- 
^tion,  are  now  annually  added  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  America ;  and  it  has  caused  a  new 
world  to  spring  up  in  Australia,  which  already 
numbers  nearly  a  million  of  souls  among  its 
members,  and  last  year  consumed  £14,000,000 
worth  of  British  manufactures,  being  four  times 
as  much  as  the  empires  of  France  and  Russia 
put  together,  with  tneir  hundred  millions  of  in- 
nabitants.* 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  partial  observer 
that  this  prodigious  change,  with  ]22. 
all  its  incalculable  effects  upon  the  The  vast  emi- 
world  in  general,  and  this  country  8™*ip"  *■ . 
in  particuUr.  ia  mainly  to  be  ..-  t^^^J^ 
cnbed  to  the  alteration  in  the  dom-  produced  by 
inant  class  in  the  British  Islands  theRefonn 
by  the  effecto  of  the  Reform  Bill.  ^*"- 
Tlie  immense  emigration,  which  constitutes  so 
remarkable  a  feature  in  these  times^  and  has 
now  reached  such  a  point  as  considerably  to 
overbalance  the  annual  increase  of  our  popu- 
lation, can  be  distinctly  traced  to  this  cause. 
Out  of  the  868,000  persons  who  emimted  in 
the  year  1862,  only  87,000  were  bound  for  Aus- 
tralia ;  280,000  went  to  Amenca.  They  were 
impelled,  not  by  the  attraction  of  foreign  riches^ 
but  by  the  necessities  of  home  situations — they 
went  not  to  the  land  of  gold,  but  to  the  land 
of  labor.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of 
this  immense  multitude  came  from  Ireland,  and 
we  are  not  in  the  dark  as  to  the  cause  which 
sent  them  foi*th.f  The  famine  of  1846,  indeed, 
shook  their  confidence  in  the  potato,  the  staple 
food  of  the  country;  but  it  was  not  then,  or 
from  that  cause,  that  the  great  emigration  com- 
menced. It  was  in  1849,  after  two  fine  har- 
vests— for  the  first  of  which  a  thanksgiving  was 
returned — ^that  it  became  so  great,  and  in  1851 
that  it  reached  its  highest  point  The  reason 
was,  that  the  fall  of  prices,  produced  by  the  com- 
bined influence  of  a  contracted  and  fettered  cur- 
rency and  free  trade  in  gi*ain,  had  rendered  it 
impossible  to  cultivate  the  land  with  cereal 
crops  to  a  profit  The  exportation  of  wheat  to 
Eneland  had  fallen  off  by  1,600,000  quarters; 
and  Ireland,  the  great  agricultural  state,  found 
its  ocoupation  gono>  &Qd  its  children  sought 
employment  in  Transatlantic  wilds.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  emigration  was,  in  the 
first  instance  at  least,  a  very  great  advantage, 
though,  if  it  continues,  it  may  come  to  impair 
the  strength  and  drain  away  the  resources  of 


*  Exports  (1853)  of  Grbat  Britain  to  Australia, 
France,  and  Russia. 

Australia jei4,506,532 

France 2,731  ,ft6 

Russia 1,099,917 

—Pari.  Returns  qf  Trade  and  Navigation,  1854. 
t  Emioration  from  Ireland  from  1849  to  1853. 


Yean. 

NnrnlMr  of 

AT«rai;e  pnr*  of  WlioM 

KmlffrutB. 

p«r  Qiwrtor. 

1849 

218.842 

bU.  2d. 

1850 

213,649 

47     3 

1851 

254,537 

39     4 

1852 

224,997 

87     8 

1853 

199,392 

41     5 

In  1852  the  remittancea  flnom  America  to  bring  out  emi- 
grants from  Ireland  were  i:i  ,404,000 ;  In  1853,  £1,439,000» 
through  public  channels  alone,  besides  what  was  reinit> 
ted  through  private  channels  ~14/A  Report  Colonial  Lawi 
and  Emigration  Comndsswners,  p.  66, 71. 
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the  State.  But  be  it  for  good  or  for  evil,  one 
thing  is  perfectly  clear,  that  this  great  change 
is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Reform  Bill; 
and  that  it  is  the  magnitude  of  the  effects  with 
which  it  has  thus  come  to  be  attended  which 
renders  its  passing  so  vital  an  era  in  English 
history. 
To  understand  how  this  came  about,  and  per- 

123.  ceive  how  these  immense  consequen- 
PrincipleoT  ces  are  distinctly  to  be  traced  to  the 
the  old  con-  revolution  effected  in  the  English  con- 
•titmkm.  gtitution  by  that  great  change,  we 
have  only  to  recollect  that  the  old  constitution, 
which  had  grown  up,  like  a  code  of  consuetu- 
dinary law,  with  the  wants  and  requirements 
of  six  centuries,  was  based  upon  the  represent- 
ation of  classes,  not  numbers,  and  had  come  in 
the  progress  of  time  to  admit  all  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  State  to  a  share,  and  nearly  an 
equal  share,  of  the  Legislature.  The  House  of 
Peers  represented,  or  rather  was  composed  en- 
tirely of,  the  landed  aristocracy,  spiritual  and 
temporal  The  county  members  were  return- 
ed by  the  inferior  landholders^  tenantry,  and 
freeholders ;  the  universities  had  their  members ; 
the  boroaghs  afforded  an  ample  field  to  the 
various  commercial  and  manunicturing  inter- 
ests ;  and  though  the  colonies  were  not  directly 
represented,  yet  the  great  amount  of  wealth 
which  their  prosperity  remitted  to  the  mother 
eountrv  had  enaoled  persons  who  had  made 
their  fortunes  there,  and  whose  interests  and 
feelings  were  identified  with  those  of  their  in- 
habitants, to  obtain  seats  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  rotten  boroughs  in  sreat  numbers. 
Thus  the  House  of  Commons  had  come  to  be  an 
assembly,  not  of  the  representatives  of  any  one 
class  or  section  of  society,  but  of  ail  $eetion9  and 
clauet;  and  though  the  influence  of  wealth, 
landed  or  commercial,  was  mainly  influential 
in  procuring  the  returns,  yet  those  of  labor 
were  by  no  means  disregarded,  for  the  potwal- 
lopers  m  many  large  boroughs  returned  mem- 
bers of  their  own  choice,  whose  influence,  from 
the  noisy  character  of  themselves  and  their  con- 
stituents, was  much  grater  than  would  at  first 
sight  have  been  supposed  from  their  limited 
number. 
That  this  was  the  true  character  of  the  House 

]  94.  of  Commons,  and  the  secret  of  its  lon^- 
Which  is  continued  influence  and  popularity,  is 
ftaeactsoT  ^^^^^^^^J  proved  by  its  legislative 
the  House  ^<^^  Every  interest  in  society  was 
of  Com-  protected  by  the  laws  or  fiscal  regu- 
mona.  lations  which  1%  passed,  and  none  in 
such  a  degree  as  to  beget  the  suspicion  that  any 
one  interest  had  acquired  a  disproportioned 
sway  in  the  legislature.  It  is  often  said  that 
the  landed  interest  was  the  preponderating  one 
in  the  Chapel  of  St  Stephens ;  and  certainly,  if 
we  consider  only  the  heavy  fiscal  duties  which 
protected  its  produce,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
suppose  that  the  opinion  was  well  founded. 
But  a  closer  examination  will  show  that  the 
Corn  Laws  were  only  a  branch,  though  doubt- 
Less  a  most  important  branch,  of  the  general 
system  of  protection  established  through  the 
country,  and  for  every  branch  of  industry.  The 
West  Indies  were  equally  protected.  The  heavy 
duties  on  foreign  sugar,  and  the  rapid  growth 
of  those  then  magnificent  settlements,  prove  that 
fhffv  shared  to  the  very  full  in  the  general  pro- 


tective policy  which  prevailed.  Canada  was 
equally  secured  by  the  duties  which  were  so 
heavy  a  burden  on  Baltic  timber.  The  manu- 
facturing interest  shared  to  the  very  full  in  the 
benefits  of  the  same  system.  There  was  not 
a  branch  of  manufiEUstures  which  was  not  fenced 
in  by  heavy  protective  duties.  The  shipping 
interest  was  protected  by  the  Navigation  Laws ; 
and  though  the  direct  representation  of  labor 
was  inconsiderable :  in  the  Legislature,  yet  ex- 
perience had  proved  that  its  interests  were  not 
forgotten,  for  a  noble  fund  of  above  six  inillioDs 
a  year  was  voluntarily  imposed  on  themselv^ 
by  the  landed  interest  for  tne  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  had  been  maintained  inviolate  during  a 
desperate  contest  of  twenty  years*  duration, 
which  had  added  six  hundred  milliona  to  the 
national  debt 

What  was  equally  significant  of  the  effective 
representation  of  all  classes  of  society  j^s. 
under  the  old  constitution,  was  the  Equal  dis- 
equitable  manner  in  which  Uie  public  tribmioDor 
burdens  were  distributed  over  the  ijjj£^* 
various  classes  of  society.  Univers- 
ally it  will  be  found  tnat  the  first  result  of 
class  government,  whether  of  an  oligarchy,  aris^ 
tocracy,  or  democracy,  is  to  establish  an  exemp- 
tion from  direct  taxation  in  favor  of  the  domi- 
nant dasa  The  exemption,  so  much  and  justly 
the  subject  of  complamt,  in  favor  of  the  Nota- 
bles in  France  prior  to  the  Revolution,  was  but 
an  example  of  what  all  other  notables^  aristo- 
cratic or  democratic,  will  do  when  they  get  the 
power.  But  in  Great  Britain,  anterior  to  1832, 
the  burden  of  taxation  was  so  equally  diffused 
that  no  one  could  discover  from  that  test  in 
whose  hands  thegovernment  of  the  State  was 
really  vested.  The  income-tax,  which  during 
the  war  produced  fifteen  millions  sterling,  was 
paid  by  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  of 
the  most  affluent  of  the  community.  Poor-rates, 
assessed  taxes,  and  local  burdens,  to  the  amount 
of  thirteen  millions  more,  were  exclusively  paid 
by  the  landed  interest^  who,  in  consideration 
of  that  inmiense  burden,  were  relieved  of  the 
succession  tax,  which  was  felt  as  very  oppress- 
ive by  the  middle  classes.  That  tax,  however, 
has  now,  by  the  act  of  18fiS,  been  laid  on  the 
land,  while  not  one  of  the  exclusive  burdens 
borne  by  it  have  been  shared  with  the  rest  of 
the  community.*  The  working  classes  paid  no 
direct  taxes  to  Government  whatever;  but  they 
contributed  largely  to  the  necessities  of  the 
State  in  the  shape  of  indirect  duties,  which 
produced  about  half  of  the  public  revenue,  and 
from  their  great  number  were  chiefly  paid  by 
that  rank  of  society.  Thus,  whatever  objec- 
tions there  might  be  to  many  parts  of  the  old 
mixed  constitution  of  the  country  in  practice, 
it  had  long  worked  well,  both  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  industry  and  the  equitable  adjust- 
ment of  the  burdens  of  all  classes  of  society ; 


*  Burdens  bxclusivblt  apfbctino  Land  im  1847. 
1.  Poor-rate  in  1845,  a  very  prosperous 

year jC«3*7,«» 

II.  Land-tax 1,104.011 

III.  Highway  Rates 1,109,801 

ly.  Church  Rates : 606,8M 

V.  Police,  Lunatic,  and  Bridge  Rates,  esti- 
mated   300,000 

VI.  Excess  of  assessed  taxes  (hlling  on  land 

above  personal  estates,  estimated. . . .       1,500,000 

VII.  Stamp-duties  peculiar  to  land 1.800.000 

XlS,iW7,«50 
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and  the  most  odious  feature  of  class  goyerament 
— unjust  exemption  from  taxation — was  un- 
known. 
The  representative  system  may  work  very 
well  in  a  country  where  the  inter- 
CansesoT  ^^  ^^  ^^^  different  classes  of  society 
ibeduncid-  are  identical  or  nearly  so,  and  no 
ties  oftbe     one  has  an  interest  to  endeavor  to 

SSmSSi.  ®'^"®^  **®*^^  •^  ^^^  expense  of  its 
neighbors;  but  it  necessarily  be- 
comes exposed  to  great  hazard  when  these  in- 
terests become  separate,  and  each  class  looks  to 
its  own  advantage,  without  regard  to  the  other 
ones»  in  the  legislative  measures  which  it  advo- 
cates A  community  is  like  a  private  fiunily : 
all  is  in  general  harmony  in  childhood  and  earij 
youth,  when  none  have  a  wish  but  that  of  their 
parents;  but  wait  till  separate  interests  arise, 
till  the  daughters  are  to  get  marriajge-portion^ 
and  the  younger  sons  be  fitted  out  in  tne  world 
at  the  expense  of  the  elder,  and  the  harmony 
is  often  found  to  cease.  During  the  long  grovr to 
of  the  British  empire,  the  interests  of  aU  class- 
es were  the  same,  for  they  were  all  engaged  in 
or  dependent  on  the  creation  of  wealth,  either 
agricultural  or  commercial  Thence  the  una- 
nimity which  so  long  prevailed  in  the  country 
and  the  House  of  Commons^  and  the  long  con- 
tinuance, with  universal  concurrence,  of  a  pro- 
tective policy  by  the  Government  But  this 
auspicious  state  of  things  was  not  destined  for 
permanent  endurance;  and,  what  is  very  re- 
markable, it  was  at  length  terminated  from  the 
consequences  of  the  very  benefits  which  its  for- 
mer existence  had  brought  about  The  mixed 
constitution,  the  representation  of  interests,  per- 
ished from  the  effect  of  its  own  blessings^  which 
had  become  changed  into  curses. 
The  lonff  enjoyment  of  peace  in  the  British 
._  Islands,  and  the  unexampled  successes 
What  first  ^'^^  triumphs  of  the  war,  had  gradu- 
liroke  up  ally  raised  up  a  class  in  Great  Brit- 
tbe  old  eon-  ^in  whose  interests  were  not  identical 
■wunoQ.  ^. ^jj  jjjQQg  ^f  production,  but  adverse 
to  it  The  riches  made  during  the  war,  when 
the  merohants  and  manufacturers  of  England  en- 
joyed the  practical  monopoly  of  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  had  been  so  immense  that  the 
holders  of  realized  wealth  came  to  overbalance 
those  engaged  in  its  creation.  The  interests  of 
the  eottaumer  began  to  be  spoken  of — a  topic 
never  broached  in  former  days,  when  the  pow- 
ers of  consumption  were  mainly  dependent  upon 
those  of  production.  The  cessation  of  the  prop- 
erty tax  and  the  long  duration  of  peace  aug- 
mented immensely  the  number  and  influence 
of  those  who^  enjoyioff  a  fixed  money  income 
from  Uie  industry  ana  accumulation  of  former 
days,  found  their  fortunes  and  consideration  in 
society  augmented  by  every  diminution  that 
could  be  effected  in  the  cost  of  the  principal 
articles  of  consumption.  Thence  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  cheapening  sysf«m,  and  of  a  oease- 
less  effort  on  the  part  of  the  persons  enjoying  a 
fixed  income  to  beat  down  the  remuneration  of 
all  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  production. 
The  strife,  as  might  have  been  anticipated  when 
two  such  powerful  interests  were  brought  into 
collision,  was  violent  and  long-continued ;  and 
the  contraction  of  the  currency,  which  lowered 
prices  60  per  cent  was  of  course  the  object  of 
strenuous  support  from  the  partisans  of  the 


cheapening  system.  At  length  the  producers 
were  overuirown,  and  thence  the  decay  of  do- 
mestic a^culture,  the  vast  increase  of  foreign 
importation  of  food,  and  the  prodigious  emi- 
gration i^f  agricultural  laborers  from  the  British 
Islands  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
So  naturally  did  this  change  in  the  policy  of 
Government  arise  from  the  altered  position  of 
the  different  classes  of  society,  in  consequence 
of  the  increase  of  realized  wealth  during  and 
after  the  war,  that  it  may  fairly  be  considered 
as  unavoidable ;  and  one  of  the  means  by  which 
Providence,  at  the  appointed  time,  checks  the 
ffrowth  of  aged  societies,  occasions  the  down- 
fall of  worn-out  empires,  and  provides  in  fresh 
situations  for  the  farther  dispersion  of  mankind. 
The  great  means  by  which  this  consummation 
was  effected  was  the  Reform  Bill ;  ^^ 
but  that  organic  change,  important  The  Reform 
as  it  was,  is  itself  to  be  regarded  as  Bill  was  an 
an  effect  rather  than  a  cause,  al-  jKi*in8toJfce 
though,  like  other  effects  in  the  of  them-  ' 
ceasdess  chain  of  human  events,  it  crease  or  real- 
became  a  cause,  and  a  most  mate-  *****  wealth, 
rial  one,  in  its  turn.  The  more  the  important 
years  which  preceded  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill  are  studied,  the  more  clearly  does  it  appear 
that  it  was  the  discontent  of  the  producing 
dasses,  occasioned  by  the  immense  lall  in  the 

J)rice  of  their  produce,  which  induced  the  cry 
or  a  change.  They  had  petitioned  Parliament 
over  and  over  again  for  relief,  but  in  vain ;  the 
Legislature,  intrenched  in  the  close  boroughs, 
the  citadels  of  realized  wealth,  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  their  complaints.  Instead  of  expanding 
the  currency,  so  as  to  increase  the  remunera- 
tion of  industry',  they  contracted  it  still  farther 
with  eveiy  successive  catastrophe  produced  by 
that  contraction  itself.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  producing  classes^  both  in  town  and 
country,  irritated  beyond  endurance  by  the 
lon^-continued  suffering  and  the  disregard  of 
their  well-founded  complaints,  combined  to- 
gether to  effect  a  total  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  excitement  consequent  on  the 
French  Revolution  enabled  them  to  carry  their 
intentions  into  effect  No  common  man,  Will- 
iam Cobbett  said  that  the  moment  he  heard  in 
America  of  the  passing  of  the  bill  compelling 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank 
of  England  in  1819,  he  took  shipping  to  return 
to  this  counti*y,  convinced  that  parliamentary 
reform  could  not  much  longer  be  delayed ;  and 
the  result  has  proved  that  he  was  right  in  his 
antieipations. 

These  considerations  explain  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  passion  for  reform,  un-  i^g. 
relt  as  a  national  feeling  prior  to  1 820,  And  of  the 
became  gradually  stronger  and  stron-  *"  of  prices 
^r,  untiU  in  1882,  it  was  altogether  ^^^ 
irresistible.  The  feeling  which  pro-  traction  of 
duced  it  was  the  most  powerful  wh  ich  »he  curreo- 
can  agitate  an  intelligent  community,  ^' 
and  which,  when  it  pervades  all  ranks  in  the 
st«te,  ere  lon^  acauires  such  force  that  it  must 
obtain  its  entire  direction.  **l)eliverance  from 
eviir  was  the  universal  cry.  This  desire,  which 
had  acquired  such  force  and  intensity  as  to  have 
become  a  ^rfect  passion  with  nearly  all  classes^ 
and  especially  the  agricultural,  is  easily  ex-> 
plained,  when  we  recollect  how  deeply  all  in- 
terests, and  especially  those  of  labor  and  pviH 
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duction,  bad  been  affected  by  the  -prodigioxiB 
change  of  prices  of  commodities  of  all  sorts,  from 
grain  to  cotton,  whicl/had  been  effected  by  the 
.  SQCoessive  contractions  of  the  currency  in  1819 
and  1826.  With  each  of  these  contractions  the 
cry  for  reform  was  revived;  with  the  last  it 
became  so  powerful  as  in  six  years  wrought  an 
entire  change  in  the  feeling  desires^  and  inter- 
ests of  all  classes.  It  is  m  this  reduction  of 
prices  that  the  explanation  of  the  English  rev- 
olution, with  all  its  mighty  effects^  foreign  and 
domestic,  is  to  be  found. 
We  have  only  to  cast  our  eyes  on  the  t^ble 

below,  exhibiting  the  change  in  the 
How  tbis  P"ce  of  the  principal  articles  of  com- 
lUl  engen-  merce  from  1824  to  1882,  to  see  how 
dcred  the  this  was  brought  about*  Every  arti- 
reSSS!*       ^^^  ^^  production  or  exchange  fell 

gradually  in  price  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  small  notes  in  1826,  till  it  settled  at  about 
two-thirds  of  its  former  amount  There  was 
no  class  of  society,  save  the  holders  of  realized 
weaUh,  which  was  not  affected  or  ruined  by 
the  change.  The  capitalists  and  fund-holders 
alone  were  benefited :  thence  the  cry,  that  the 
rich  were  every  day  getting  richer,  and  the  poor 
poorer.  Under  the  constant  decline  of  prices 
produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  currency, 
this  was  no  senseless  popular  outcry;  it  was 
the  simple  statement  of  an  acknowledged  and 
undoubted  fact  The  organs  of  the  moneyed 
intei^est  made  a  boast  of  it,  when,  after  the  con- 
traction of  the  currency  had  worked  out  its  full 
effects^  they  said  their  measures  had  "  made  the 
sovereign  worth  two  sovereigns."  They  had 
done  so ;  and  not  less  certainly  had  they  made 
the  laborer's  shilling  only  a  sixpence.  They 
had  halved  the  remuneration  of  industry  when 
they  had  doubled  the  value  of  money — ^they 
bad  made  the  laborer's  wase  a  shilling  a  day 
instead  of  two  shillings.  The  two  effects  were 
consistent,  for  they  both  sprang  from  the  same 
cause.  This  constant  decline  of  fortunes  and 
diminution  of  income  in  the  largest;  most  indus- 
trious»  and  most  important  class  of  the  com- 
munity, was  felt  as  tne  more  galling,  from  the 
contrast  exhibited  at  the  same  time  by  the  sit- 
uation of  the  holders  of  realized  wealth,  who 
were  every  day^  becoming  richer,  not  from  an 
addition  to  their  incomes^  but  an  addition  to  its 
exchangeable  valueu  Every  holder  of  commod- 
ities felt  them  every  day  getting  cheaper:  the 
longer  he  retained  them,  the  worse  was  his  sale, 
the  greater  his  loss  on  his  transactions.  Man- 
ufacturara  and  farmers  found  that  they  could 
not,  with  markets  constantly  fallinff,  work  to  a 
profit  except  by  saving  every  shilling  in  the 
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cost  of  producdon,  and  lowering  to  the  utter- 
most the  wages  of  their  workmen.  Thence  a 
steady  fall  at  once  in  the  profits  of  stock  and 
the  wages  of  labor,  and  the  distressing  recur^ 
rence  of  strikes  and  orj^ization  of  timdes-un- 
ions  to  arrest  the  decune.  Thence,  too,  the 
origin  of  the  sore  and  angry  feeling  betwecQ 
the  employers  and  employed,  which  has  never 
since  been  allayed,  and  has  so  much  aggravated, 
in  periods  of  distress,  the  dangers  of  our  social 
position.  All  classes,  save  the  moneyed,  were 
suffering  from  the  long  continuance  of  a  fall  of 
prices ;  and  this  general  suffering  produced  the 
ill-humors  which,  skillfully  directea  by  the  popu- 
lar, leaders  against  the  nomination  boroughs, 
produced  the  change  of  the  constitution. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  universal  passion,  which 
seizes  a  particular  age  or  country  in  131. 
this  manner,  is  entirely  erroneous  in  Which  ex- 
its direction.  The  boroughmonsers  ^^"JJ^ 
and  venal  boroughs  were  the  object  ^|^:i.ty  to 
of  general  obloquy  for  some  years  ihedose 
preceding  the  passage  of  the  Reform  boroughs. 
Bill ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  were  so,  for 
it  was  in  these  seats  that  the  power  was  in- 
trenched which  had  produced  the  general  suf- 
fering. The  holders  of  realized  capital  had  pur- 
chase them,  or  acquired  their  direction,  and 
they  formed  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  not  only  had  introduced  all  the 
new  measures,  but  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the 
suffering  they  had  occasioned.  In  this  way  the 
virtual  representation  of  interests  throush  these 
boroughs^  which  had  worked  so  well  down  to 
the  close  of  the  war,  had  not  only  ceased  to  be 
beneficial,  but  it  had  become  injurious.  That 
i*epresentation  answers  verjr  well,  and  is  the 
suDJect  of  no  serious  complaint^  as  long  as  the 
interests  of  all  classes  are  identical ;  but  it  turns 
into  a  serious  social  evil  when  those  interests 
are  diyided,  and  one  has  acquired  the  power 
to  enrich  itself,  by  legislative  measures,  at  the 
expense  of  the  otners.  From  that  moment  the 
representation  becomes  the  object  of  c^eneral 
hostility ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  it  is  so,  for  it  is 
the  cause  of  general  suffering.  When  all  are 
making  money^  their  interests  are  the  same,  and 
the  government  of  the  many  by  the  few  is  qui- 
etly acquiesced  in,  because  measures  condu- 
cive to  the  general  benefit  are  alone  adopted. 
But  when  one  class  hat  made  money,  ana  be- 
gins to  forward  its  separate  interests ^by  forcing 
through  measures  conducive  to  its  own  advant- 
age, by  cheapening  every  thing,  and  so  ruin- 
ing the  others,  nothing  but  the  most  rancor- 
ous hostility  between  them  can  be  anticipated. 
This  change  took  place  in  Great  Britain  be- 
tween 1815  and  1880,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
mense additions  made  to  the  realized  wealth  of 
the  community  during  those  years  of  pacific  ac- 
cumulation, and  thence  the  triumph  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  and  all  its  incalculable  consequences. 

The  large  amount  of  talent  which  found  its 
way  into  the  House  of  Commons  ^ 

through  the  nomination  or  venal  And  which 
boroughs,   after   this   change   was  was  only 
fully  established,  so  far  from  being  rendered 
an  alleviation  of  these  evils,  be-  ^'j^  which 
came  the  greatest  possible  aggra-  got  in  by  the 
vation  of  Uiem,  because  it  tended  close  bor^ 
only  to  augment  tlie  phalanx  of  **"«***• 
ability  by  which  interests  adverse  to  those  of 
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the  migority  were  advocatecL 
bar  is  a  very  good  thiDs  as  Ions  as  it  is  ezc 
ed  on  our  side,  or  eqaaUy  diviaed  between 
and  our  opponents ;  but  when  it  is  nohotty 
listed  apainsi  lu,  we  are  much  better  withont 
it  This  was  exactly  what  took  place  in  Great 
Britain  daring  the  latter  years  or  the  war,  and 
the  first  fifteen  years  of  tne  peace.  Ability  in 
plenty  came  into  the  House  of  Commonfl^  and 
nearly  all  through  the  avenue  of  the  nomina- 
tion boroughs;  but  when  it  arrived  there,  it 
was  all  found  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  capital, 
and  pursuing  measures  adverse  to  the  interests 
of  industry.  All  the  able  young  men  of  the  tune 
were  supporters  of  the  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency, the  cheapening  system,  and  free  tr  ^d'^*  It 
could  not  be  otherwise,  for  they  were  all  ^ron*-  \t 
into  the  House  by  the  interest  of  the  million' 
naires  either  in  land  or  money.  The  producing 
classes — ^the  millions  dependent  on  industry,  all 
who  were  makine  money — found  themselves 
not  only  outvoted  by  those  who  had  made  ity 
but  silenced  by  the  eloouence  which  they  had 
enlisted  on  their  sideu  This  was  the  unkmdest 
cut  of  all,  for  it  deprived  suffering  industry 
even  of  the  last  consolation  of  the  unfortunate 
— that  of  being  heard  in  their  defense. 

These  considerations  at  once  explain  the 
133^  changes  in  general  opinion,  and 
Wtaich  ex-  even,  as  it  at  firot  signt  appears, 
P{^n«*J»  in  the  national  mind,  during  the 
2S?S'o?ln-  progress  of  the  reform  movement, 
ion  daring  the  and  the  entire  transposition  of  dass- 
relbrm  more-  es  which  had  taken  place  at  its  con- 
"*®°''  elusion.    Every  successive  election 

which  took  place  from  1826  to  1882  exhibited 
an  additional  number  of  countiea  won  over  to  the 
reform  interest,  and  of  boroughs  thrown  open. 
These  were  considered,  and  celebrated  at  the 
time,  as  so  many  triumphs  over  the  dominant 
oligarchy  who  nad  so  long  oppressed  the  na^ 
tion:  in  reality,  they  were  so  many  triumphs 
of  the  interests  of  production  over  those  of  re- 
alized wealth.  The  impulse  given  to  the  pop- 
ular party  by  the  success  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution of  1880  brought  the  two  interests,  now 
in  open  hostility,  to  an  equality,  as  appeared  in 
the  majority  of  1  in  a  House  of  605  for  leave  to 
bring  in  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  popular  influence,  during  the  two  years 
of  general  suffering  and  ceaseless  agitation 
which  succeeded,  gave  the  popular  party  so 
great  a  migority  in  the  Parliament  elected  in 
April,  1831,  as  enabled  it  to  coerce  both  the 
Crown  and  the  House  of  Peers,  and  effect  by 
forcible  means  ao  entire  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion. The  countiet  were  nearly  unanimous  in 
favor  of  reform,  and  against  tne  old  constitu- 
tion— a  marvelous  change  from  the  time  when 
they  uniformly  returned  members  who  were  its 
stanchestsupporters,  but  easily  explained  when  it 
19  recollected  that  they  depended  on  the  interests 
of  aj^ricnltnre,  the  greiatest  branch  of  production, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  three  years,  from 
1822  to  1825,  had  been  in  a  constantstate  of  suffer* 
ing  since  the  contraction  of  the  currency  in  1819. 

When  the  victory  was  sained,  and  the  lower 
class  of  shop-keepers  and  householders  within 
boroughs  were  invested  with  the  absolute  gov- 
ernment of  the  empire,  it  was  not  at  first  that 
they  either  felt  their  strength  or  became  sens- 
ible of  the  power  with  which  they  had  been 
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invested.  The  change  effected  by  the  admis- 
sion of  the  newly  enfranehised  classes  134, 
was  so  immense,  that  men  at  first  The  new 
could  not  believe  in  its  reality.  The  eonstituen- 
nobleman  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bor-  J^Je^JJi 
ough,  the  capitalist  within  its  bounds,  of  diecovei^ 
was  still  the  object  of  antiauated  Ing  their 
reverence  and  respect^  after  all  real  o^P  !»''«'• 
power  had  slipped  from  their  handa  The  new 
voters  were  a  heterogeneous  body,  who  had 
never  before  been  united  by  any  common  bond, 
and  many  of  whom  were  still  subject  to  the  old 
influences.  Several  elections  required  to  inter- 
vene before  they  discovered  their  real  strength, 
or  were  so  united  as  to  be  able  to  exercise  it 
with  effect.  But  when  questions  affecting  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  new  electors  were 
Drought  forward,  their  preponderance  became 
manifest,  and  a  sense  of  their  strength  made 
them  ready  to  exercise  it  Leaders  were  soon 
found,  who,  discarding  and  even  opposing  the 
aristocratic  influences  which  had  so  long  been 
all-powerful  in  the  boroughs,  boldly  cultivated 
the  affections  and  stood  on  the  support  of  the 
class  to  whom  the  Reform  Bill  had  eiven  a 
majority.  At  length  it  was  discovered  where 
Uie  real  power  lay,  and  the  aristocratic  leaders 
who  had  aided  tne  people  in  forcing  through 
the  Reform  Bill  found  to  their  dismay  that 
they  had  cut  away  the  branch  on  wbicn  they 
themselves  sat,  and  put  themselves  into  Schea- 
ule  A  as  effectually  as  they  had  done  their  most 
obnoxious  opponents. 

The  producing  classes  both  in  town  and  coun- 
try thought  their  ascendency  would  135. 
be  secured  by  the  Reform  Bill,  and  Gwm  mle- 
especially  the  £10  clause,  which  ac-  JjJJiJjiJ^f 
cordingly  became  the  object  of  the  the  efleet 
most  enthusiastic  and  general  support  of  the  Re- 
jjy  all  the  middle  and  workins  classes  ^*'™*  ***** 
in  the  State.  It  was  mainly  by  their  exertions 
that  the  bill,  with  that  vital  clause  unchanged, 
was  carried.  The  cry  of  **The  bill,  the  whole 
billf  and  nothing  but  the  bill !"  proved,  by  their 
aid,  victorious.  Above  ninety  out  of  the  hun^ 
dred  and  one  county  members  were  by  their 
aid  carried  in  the  decisive  election  of  April, 
1831,  in  the  reform  interest;  and  it  was  tney, 
and  the  Scotch  and  Irish  members,  who  formed 
the  majority  which  outvoted  the  borough  mem- 
bers and  carried  the  bill.  But  never  were  ex- 
pectations more  fallacious  than  tliose  which, 
ii'om  this  great  triumph,  anticipated  an  addi- 
tion to  the  legislative  strength  of  the  produc- 
ing classes.  It  is  true,  the  ascendency  of  real- 
ized capital,  which  had  goined  possession  of  the 
majority  of  the  close  boroughs,  was  destroyed ; 
but^  on  the  other  hand,  a  new  interest, 'still 
more  inimical  to  the  interests  of  production, 
was  installed  in  power,  of  which  it  has  ever 
since  retained  possession.  This  was  the  buying 
and  aelling  elasn — the  interest  of  shop-keepers^ 
to  whom  the  £10  clause  gave  the  entire  com- 
mand of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  with  it  of  the  whole  empire. 

To  understand  how  this  came  about,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  recollect  that  by        ise. 
the  Reform  Bill  nearly  two-thirds  of  Command 
the  House  of  Commons  w  as  composed  Jf  {? J^Jj^ns 
of  members  for  boroughs.      Expe-  gained  by 
rience  has  now  ascertained  what  at  the  shop- 
the  time  was  far  from  being  antici-  k««P«"' 
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pated — ^that  two-thirds  of  the  conBtituento  of 
this  majority  were  persons  occupying  premises^ 
for  the  most  part  shops,  rented  from  £10  to 
£20  a  year.*  Here,  then,  is  the  governing  class 
of  the  British  empire  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion, and  in  their  ascendency  is  to  be  found  the 
real  spring  which  has  ever  since  directed  the 
whole  pobcy  of  Great  Britain,  both  external 
and  internaL  The  injustice  of  giying  this  class 
the  conunand  of  the  State  is  obvious^  from  the 
consideration  that  it  is  a  minority  boUi  in  num- 
ber and  value.  The  classes  in  the  United  Em- 
pire dependent  on  agriculture,  according  to 
the  last  census,  were  just  equal  to  the  manu- 
facturing, each  being  ten  and  ahalf  millions;  and 
the  land  pays  £8,500,000  out  of  the  £6,800,000 
of  the  income-tax,  yet  its  representatives  in 
England  are  only  169  to  841  for  boroughs,  and 
in  the  whole  empire  268  to  406.  This  effect 
was  not  generally  anticipated  at  the  time,  the 
attention  of  men  being  mainly  directed  to  the 
democratic  tendency  of  the  much-agitated 
change.  But  even  at  the  outset  there  were  not 
awaoting  those  who  prognosticated  this  result 
from  the  bill,  and  predicted  the  virtual  disfran- 
chisement of  all  other  classes,  and  effective  es- 
tablishment of  the  class  government  of  the  shop- 
keeping  interest,  from  the  alteration ;  and  the 
preaiction  has  been  so  completely  verified  to 
the  letter  that  all  other  consequences  of  the 
Reform  Bill  sink  into  insignificance  in  compar- 
ison. All  the  subsequent  changes  in  the  legis- 
lation, commercial  policy,  and  foreign  measures 
of  the  British  government  since  that  time,  which 
have  given  rise  to  such  vehement  feuds  among 
ourselves,  and  such  unbounded  astonishment  in 
foreign  countries,  have  arisen  from  this  change 
in  the  dominant  class  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  proof  of  this  is  decisive.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  Conservatives — that  is,  the  party  of 
Protection  —  have  been  twice  since  in  posses- 
sion of  power,  once  in  1841  and  once  in  1862; 
but  on  both  occasions  they  have  been  forced  to 


*  The  author  is  enabled  to  apeak  with  confidence  on 
this  point,  (torn  havinc  presided  fbr  twenty  years  in  the 
Registration  Coart  of  Lanarkshire,  which  indudea  Glas- 
gow, and  where  there  have  never  been  less  than  two  thou- 
sand, aometimes  as  many  as  six  thousand,  claims  for  en- 
roUment  in  each  year.  From  his  own  observation,  as  well 
as  the  opinion  or  the  most  experienced  agents  whom  he 
consulted  on  the  point,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  migoi'^ty  <*^  every  urban  constituency  is  to  be  found 
among  persons  paying  a  rerU/or  kouse$  or  shops^  or  the 
two  together  J  between  £\Oand  £80,  and  a  dectited  major- 
ity below  jC25.  But  in  order  to  make  sure  of  the  point, 
he  has  examined  bis  note-book  of  cases  enrolled  this  year 
(1834),  and  he  finds  that  they  stood  thus  for  the  burgh  of 
Glasgow: 

Total  claims 1530 

Enrolled  on  rents  between  i^lO  and  £^ . .  787 

Above  jC20,  and  all  other  classes 614 

Rejected    120 

1530 

As  Glasgow  contains  within  itself  a  larger  number  of 
warehouses,  manufiictoriea,  and  shops  at  very  high  rents 
— var>'ing  from  £5  to  £1500  a  year— than  any  other  town, 
except  the  metropolis,  in  the  empire,  this  may  be  consid- 
ered as  proof  positive  that  over  the  whole  country  the 
majority  enrolled  on  rents  below  £30  is  still  more  de- 
cided. There  is  no  other  record  but  the  revising  barris- 
ter's or  registering  sheriff^s  notes  of  cases  which  will 
show  where  the  real  majority  of  the  voters  is  to  be  found. 
The  returns  of  houses  paying  the  tax  beginning  at  £30 
will  throw  no  light  on  the  subject,  fbr  the  great  majority 
of  voters  in  towns  are  enrolled  on  shops  which  pay  no 
tax  ;  and  even  the  rating  to  poor-rates  is  not  a  test  to  be 
relied  on.  as  it  is  often  made  under  the  real  value,  and  in 
many  boroughs  there  are  no  police  or  other  local  burdens 


abandon  what  they  formerly  maintaiiied:  on 
the  first,  from  an  alleged  change  of  opinion  on 
the  part  of  Sir  Robert  Peel;  on  the  Ust,  from 
no  smailar  change,  but  the  ascertained  strength 
of  their  opponents^  elected  by  the  trading  con- 
stituencies. 

It  will  belong  to  the  future  volumes  of  this 
history  to  trace  the  consequences  of  .^ 
the  entire  transference  of  power  in  Enoreon 
the  British  Islands  from  the  producing  boch  sides 
to  the  buying  and  selling  class,  upon  (innng  the 
the  whole  policy  of  the  empire-— do-  *"*'■■*• 
mestic,  colonial,  and  foreign  —  and  its  effects 
upon  the  destinies  of  the  empire  and  of  the 
world.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  material  to  sig- 
nalize the  faults  on  both  sides  committed  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  contest,  and  the  errors  in 
the  formation  of  the  constitution  which  were 
acted  upon,  and  have  produced  effects  now  ir- 
remediable. Such  a  survey  will  give  much  oc- 
casion for  r^rret  in  public  measures,  and  much 
ground  for  forgiveness  to  individual  men.  The 
more  that  the  operation  of  general  causes  is  un- 
folded, the  less  ground  does  there  appear  for 
censure  of  particular  persons;  and  of  many 
who  have  stood  forth  as  leaders  in  the  strife 
shall  we  be  led  to  say,  in  the  words  of  the  phi- 
losopher, "  He  has  dashed  with  his  oar  i  Ferguson, 
to  hasten  the  cataract;  he  has  waved  Essay  on 
with  his  fan  to  give  speed  to  the  Civil  Soeie- 
winds."^  ^y- 

The  Conservatives,  or  Protectionists  as  they 
were  afterward  called,  committed  a  .^ 
grievous  mistake,  and  they  were  cnai  and 
guilty,  politically  speaking,  of  a  great  eariy  fault 
sin,  in  exerting  their  influence  to  pre-  ^^^  C*"' 
vent  the  extension  of  the  right  or  re-  **"'"'*'^**' 
turning  members  to  the  great  manufacturing 
towns  and  districts.  The  demand  for  them  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  great  hives 
of  industry  and  workshops  of  wealth  was  just 
and  reasonable ;  its  concession  would  have  been 
equally  gracious  and  expedient,  and  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  ruling  principle  of  the  con- 
stitution, which  was  the  representation  of  all 
classes.  So  strongly  were  the  interests  of  re- 
alized wealth  then  intrenched  in  the  Legislature, 
that  a  very  small  concession  would  have  been 
gratefully  received  by  the  advocates  of  indus- 
try, then  practically  unrepresented,  and  it  might 
possibly  have  postponed  for  a  very  long  period, 
if  not  altogether  averted,  the  etitire  transference 
of  power  to  the  buying  and  selling  dasa,  which 
by  its  refusal  was  so  soon  after  ^ected.  The 
division  on  the  East  Retford  question  was  the 
first,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  in  the 
many  causes  which  conspired  to  overturn  the 
existing  frame  of  government.  The  argument 
then  so  generally  used  and  relied  upon,  that 
the  constitution,  with  all  its  theoretical  imper- 
fections, had  worked  well,  and  therefore  should 
be  continued,  was  a  palpable  sophism  decisively 
disproved  by  the  clamor  raised  for  its  abolition. 
A  whole  nation  never  concurs  in  demanding  a 
change  in  institutions  which  have  proved  uni- 
versiuly  beneficial.  As  long  as  the  nomination 
boroughs  had  proved  protective  of  all  interests, 
they  were  the  objects  of  no  obloquy;  it  was 
when  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  who  were 
actuated  by  an  adverse  interest,  ai^d  pursued 
measures  <festructive  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
working  classes,  that  the  cry  for  their  abolition 
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arose.  In  resisilDff  the  demand  for  representa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  manufaotnrinff  districts, 
the  Conservatives  fell  into  the  nsuai  error  of 
jndginff  of  things  as  they  had  been,  not  as  they 
are.  They  applied  the  same  measure  to  a  grown 
man  which  tney  had  found  answered  a  boy; 
they  kept  looking  for  the  sun  in  the  east,  be- 
cause it  had  once  risen  there.  WorBC  than  this, 
they  foivot  the  duties  of  power  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  its  sweets,  and  defended  the  nomination 
boroughs  as  if  thev  had  been  their  private  prop- 
erty, not  a  trust  for  the  public  good. 

What  they  should  have  done  at  this  crisis 
]3Q^        is  now  sufficiently  apparent    They 
Wtntttiey    should  have  acquiesced  in  the  de- 
Should  tMve  mand  for  representatives  on  the  part 
*"■••  of  the  great  manufacturing  towns 

and  districts,  and  striven  only  to  fix  the  eon-*, 
stituency  in  Uiem  on  such  a  basis  as  would  have^ 
secured  an  adequate  attention  to  their  interests, 
and  not  endangered  the  constitution.  Neglect 
of  those  interests,  measures  subversive  of  them, 
had  occasioned  the  demand  for  reform ;  atten- 
tion to  those  interests,  steps  calculated  to  pro- 
mote them,  were  the  appropriate  remedy.  By 
transferring  the  franchise  of  every  borougn 
convicted  of  bribery  to  a  g^eat  manufacturing 
town,  a  mode  of  solving  the  difficulty  was  pre- 
sented, so  just  as  to  disarm  complaint,  so  grad- 
ual as  to  remove  apprehension,  so  frequent  of 
recurrence  as  to  inspire  hope.  No  political 
party  ever  committea  a  greater  mistaice  than 
the  Conservatives  did,-  in  declining  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  just  and  safe  mode  of  adjust- 
ing an  important  and  delicate  political  ques- 
tion, and  missing  the  opportunity  of  accom- 
modating the  constitution  without  risk  to  the 
varying  circumstances  of  society  in  the  British 
Islands. 

The  next  great  mistake  committed,  not  by 
140^  uie  whole,  but  by  a  considerable 
Error  oTtbe  section  of  the  Conservative  party, 
ConaervatiTes  -^^  in  coalescing  with  the  Radicals 
out  tS^DlSe  »"*  November,  1880,  to  throw  out 
of  Welling-  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Adminis- 
ton's  Admin-  tration.  There  might  have  been 
MratioQ.  ^^gp^  taken  by  that  Administration 
of  which  they  did  not  approve :  the  mode  of 
carrying  throueh  Catholic  emancipation  might 
have  been  violent  and  unconstitutional;  the 
men  who  did  it  might  have  been  worthy,  af 
the  proper  time,  of  parliamentary  censure ;  but 
was  it  a  fitting  time  to  inflict  such  a  chastise- 
ment, when  the  nation  was  convulsed  by  the 
reform  movement,  and  the  recent  overthrow 
of  the  monarchy  in  Fi-ance  had  roused  in  the 
very  highest  degree  the  revolutionary  passions 
over  the  whole  country  f  What  was  this  but 
to  expose  the  nation  to  the  risk  of  great  social 
and  organic  change,  at  the  very  time  when  it 
was  most  violentl^r  excited,  and  the  example  of 
successful  revolution  in  the  neighboring  king- 
dom had  roused  the  revolutionary  passions  to 
the  very  highest  pitch  ?  To  drive  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  from  the  helm  at  that  juncture,  was 
not  to  punish  him  or  his  Ministry,  but  them- 
selves and  their  children. 

The  Duke  of  Wellin^n's  famous  declaration 
against  reform,  to  which  the  Liberal  party  as- 
cribe the  subsequent  irresistible  strength  of  the 
democratic  passion,  was  in  one  respect  wise,  in 
another  unwiseu     It  was  unquestionably  wise 


to  deelare  against  any  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion, at  a  time  when  tne  nation  was 
so  violently  excited,  and  when  open-  »j^^  p^^^  ^ 
ing  the  door  to  innovation  mieht  in-  Wellington's 
duce  revolution ;  and  the  Duke  did  declaration 
right  to  say  that  the  King's  gov-  gjjjj***^ 
ernment  would  not  <U  that  time  be 
a  party  to  any  such  proceeding.  But  the  re- 
sult has  proved  that  ne  did  wrone  in  declar- 
ing against  reform  at  all  time$  and  under  all 
circumstances,  and  making  the  nation  believe 
that,  unless  they  forced  it  at  that  moment,  they 
would  never  gain  it  at  another.  The  necessary 
effect  of  this  belief  was  to  double  the  strength 
of  the  movement  party  at  that  time,  by  uniting 
to  their  ranks  all  who  thought  that  the  changes 
in  society,  which  the  last  thirty  years  had  in- 
»dnced,  required  an  admission,  as  beyond  all 
doubt  they  did,  of  the  representatives  of  the 
new  interests  in  the  State  into  the  constitution. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  spoke  of  land  being  the 
only  sure  foundation  of  government,  and  of  the 
popular  party  already  enjoyiue  as  large  a  share 
of  it  as  was  consistent  with  the  well-being  of 
society  and  security  of  the  nation ;  forgetting, 
or  rather  never  having  been  sensible  of,  the  vast 
increase  of  the  commercial  classes  which  had 
arisen  from  the  peace  purchased  by  his  own 
victories,  and  the  duplication  of  their  strength 
owing  to  the  effect  of  the  monetary  measures  to 
which  he  himself  had  been  a  party.  It  is  in 
vain  to  expect  that  men,  having  attained  to  ma- 
jority, will  be  satisfied  with  the  parental  rule 
which  was  cheerfully  submitted  to  during  the 
helplessness  of  infancy  or  the  docility  of  youth. 
The  ci*y  of  nature  is,  **  Give  us  self-government, 
thouffh  it  be  to  our  own  ruin."  What  Welling- 
ton should  have  said  was,  **  This  is  not  the  time 
or  the  mode  for  bringing  on  the  great  question 
of  organic  change  m  the  constitution;  but 
when  the  excitement  of  the  moment  has  sub- 
sided. Government  will  be  prepared  to  bring 
forward  measures  which  will  satisfy  all  the 
reasonable  wishes  of  the  people."  Whether 
such  a  promise  would  have  satisfied  the  major- 
ity of  Reformers  may  well  indeed  be  doubted ; 
but  at  least  it  would  have  thrown  the  respons- 
ibility of  ulterior  and  perilous  changes  on  them 
alone,  and  relieved  Government  of  the  reproach 
of  having,  by  an  ill-timed  declaration  of  im- 
placable hostility,  rendered  the  movement  par- 
ty unmanageable  in  the  hands  of  their  oppo- 
nents. 

The  faults  committed  by  the  Liberal  party 
during  the  progress  of  thu  great 
contest  were  stiU  more  glaring,  and  panlta  of  the 
they  may  be  pronounced  upon  with  Liberaia,  first 
more  confidence  than  those  of  their  in  forcing  on 
opponents^  because,  as  they  were  JJtJSifinlS 
victorious  in  the  strife,  their  meas- 
ures were  carried  into  execution,  and  have  thus 
been  brought  to  the  test  of  experience.  The 
first  wrong  step  which  they  took,  and  which 
perhaps  drew  after  it  all  the  rest,  was  bringing 
forward  the  reform  question  at  all,  at  a  time 
when  the  nation  was  convulsed  with  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Barricade^  and  all  calm  discus- 
sion of  the  proposed  change,  vital  as  it  was, 
had  become  out  of  the  question.  Considered 
as  a  party  advantage  indeed,  and  as  a  stepping- 
stone  by  which  they  themselves  might  ascend 
to  power,  and  terminate  the  long  and  hated 
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dominion  of  the  Tories,  it  was  natural  that  the 
Whigs  should  make  the  most  of  the  French 
Revolution ;  and  no  one  can  with  reason  blame 
them  for  having  done  all  they  could,  hj  ordi- 
nary means,  to  turn  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
They  were  fully  entitled  to  do  so :  they  did  so: 
they  supplanted  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Ad- 
ministration, and  seated  themselves  in  power. 
But  having  done  this,  they  went  a  step  further, 
and  resolved  upon  a  change  in  the  constitution 
so  vast  as  should  forever  prevent  the  return 
of  their  opponents  to  power.  What  was  this 
but  setting  fire  to  the  house  in  which  they  both 
dwelty  in  order  to  drive  their  rivals  out  of  the 
wing  which  they  still  occupied!  The  danger 
was  imminent  that  the  whole  edifice,  as  had 
occurred  in  France,  would  be  involved  in  the 


pie  of  British  l^^ation,  to  which  evenr  states- 
man of  whatever  party,  and  whaterer  nis  prin- 
ciples had  been,  or  still  were,  was  compelled  to 
give  in  his  adhesion.  Every  one  soon  discov- 
ered, from  the  temper  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons elected  by  the  new  constituencies,  that 
he  could  carry  on  the  government  in  no  other 
way.  This  affords  the  key  to  the  whole  sub- 
sequent changes  in  the  commercial  policy  of 
the  British  empire,  and  goes  far  to  ezeufpate 
many  who  have  stood  foremost;  and  been  most 
exposed  to  obloquy,  in  bringing  them  about 
Ever  since  the  Reform  Bill  became  the  law  of 
the  land,  if  not,  as  Kapoleon  said  we  were,  a 
nation  of  shop-keepers,  we  have  at  least  been  a 
nation  governed  by  thop-keepers. 
Earl  Grey  was  not  ignorant  of  the  preponder- 


conflagration.     Mr.  Pitt  had,  at  no  distant  pe^  ''-ting  strength  of  the  boroughs  in  the       144. 
riod,  given  a'memorable  example  of  what  they    reformed  House  of  Commons;  but  he  Mistake  of 

t  .i5i___-  J .• * XI- -?_  x_- L     ^^  deluded  in  reirard  to  the  influ<  Uw  w hip 

...  . -o ..  asiotbetn- 


should  have  done  on  occasion  of  their  triumph. 
In  1784,  when  he  defeated  the  coalition  of  Lord 
North  and  Mr.  Fox,  he  terminated  the  reign  of 
the  Whigs,  which  had  lasted  almost  without 
interruption  for  a  century,  and  the  majority 
which  he  gained  in  the  Commons  (136)  was 
just  the  same  as  Lord  Grey  acquired  by  his  dis- 
solution of  Parliament  in  April,  1881.  But  Mr. 
Pitt  made  no  change  in  the  constitution,  when 
the  enthusiasm  in  his  favor,  and  the  majority  he 
had  ac<^uired,  enabled  him  to  have  done  so  with 
a  certainty  of  success :  he  made  no  attempt  to 
extinguish  the  Whig  boroughs,  numerous  and 
corrupt  as  they  were:  though  a  reformer  at 
that  time,  he  abstained  from  reform  when*  it 
might  have  im])eriled  the  State.  He  had  the 
strength  of  a  giant,  but  he  did  not  use  it  like 
a  giant  Thence  half  a  century  of  power  to 
his  party,  and  the  glories  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  unexampled  extension  and  prosperity 
to  his  country. 
The  next,  and  by  far  the  most  serious  fault 
143,  which  tlie  Whigs  committed  at  this 
Great  error  time,  was  in  the  structure  of  the  Re- 

mmtatuinr'  ^^^^  as  rendered  the  existence  of  the 
in  the  t>or-  British  empire,  as  it  then  stood,  for 
oughs.  any  considerable  time  a  matter  of 
impossibility.  The  ^eat,  the  irremediable  er- 
ror committed  in  this  point  of  view,  was  that 
which,  at  first  sight,  seems  its  great  recom- 
mendation, and  what  from  its  simplicity  had, 
through  life,  recommended  it  to  Lord  Grey, 
viz.,  the  uniformity  of  the  borough  representa- 
tion. As  three-fifths  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  composed  of  the  members  for  borouffhs, 
and  three-fifths  of  the  constituents  of  the  bor- 
oughs were  persons  rcntin|f  tenements  rented 
at  from  £10  to  £20,  the  entire  command  of  the 
country  was  vested  in  that  class,  a  decided 
majority  of  which  were  shop-keepers,  or  per- 
sons wKom  the^r  influenced  The  land,  the  colo- 
nies, the  shipping  interest,  were,  to  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  disfranchised ;  because,  though  in 
part  still  represented  in  Parliament,  they  were 
m  a  decided  minority,  and  consequently  their 
complaints  and  their  votes  were  alUkC  powerless 
and  disregarded.  The  ruling  class  thus  vested 
with  supreme  and  uncontrolled  dominion  of  the 
vast  ond  varied  British  empire  dependent  on 
such  various  interests,  was  actuated  by  one  <mly 
MJfereaJ,  that  of  buying  cheap  and  aefling  dear. 
llus  thenceforward  became  the  ruling  princi- 


ence  which  would  direct  these  bor-  uucnc*  i 
oughs,  by  the  same  general  delusion  ibe  bor- 
which  was  then  so  general,  and  in  oa«h»- 
truth  was  the  foundation  of  the  whole  subse- 
quent changes  of  the  British  empire.  This  was 
the  blindness  of  an  entire  generation  to  the 
effects  on  the  relative  position  of  the  different 
classes  of  society  produced  by  the  monetary 
bills  of  1819  and  1826.  As  these  bills  added 
fifty  per  cent  to  the  value  of  realized  capital, 
and  took  as  much  from  the  remuneration  of 
industry,  they  in  effect  withdrew  the  greater 
part  of  the  boroughs  from  territorial,  and 
Drought  them  under  moneyed  or  trading  inter- 
ests. They  halved  the  income  and  doobled 
the  debts  of  the  landed  proprietors,  while  they 
doubled  the  exchanffeable  value  of  t^  e  income 
of  the  inhabitants  of  towns.  Thence  ao  entire 
change  in  the  ruling  influences  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  boroughs.  They  rapidly  slipped 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  burdenea  and  impov- 
erished landlords  who  had  hitherto  held  than. 
and  fell  under  the  direction  of  the  mone^-ed  or 
trading  classes,  whose  fortunes  had  been  prac- 
tically doubled  by  legislative  measures.  What 
was  called  the  opening  of  these  boroughs,  which 
occurred  so  often  before  and  after  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  was  so  much  boasted  of  at  the  tinM; 
was  in  truth  not  an  opening,  but  a  transference 
of  it  to  a  different  interest  in  the  State.  The 
borough  was  still  governed  as  much  as  ever  it 
was  by  a  clique,  but  it  was  a  clique  of  differ- 
ent persons,  and  actuated  by  different  interests. 
It  was  no  longer  composed  of  the  squire,  his 


factor,  the  parson,  and  attorney,  in  the  1 

but  the  manufacturer,  the  warehouaeman,  and 

two  or  three  of  the  chief  tradesmen  in  it ;  it  no 

longer  met  in  the  back  parlor,  but  the  back 

shop. 

This  general  transference  of  the  boroughs 
from  the  producing  to  the  buying         |^ 
and  selling  interest,  from  the  opera-  Whirk  M  le 
tion  of  the  new  monetary  system,  «•»  pracuc*! 
was  for  the  first  time  brought  into  J^StTStir 
active  operation  when  the  Reform  coioDies  sad 
Bill  gave  them  a  real  representa-  ■gpg'ag  »- 
tion.    When  they  were  notoriously  '?'****• 
and  avowedly  venal,  they  did  not^  in  reality, 
represent  the  inhabitants  who  dwelt  in  them, 
but  the  merchants^  capitalists^  or  colonial  intei^ 
ests  by  whom  they  were  purchased.     Gattoa, 
with  its  ruined  chui*ch,  might  represent  Ja- 
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maica ;  did  Sarnm,  with  its  green  mound,  mill- 
ions of  onr  sable  subjects  in  Uindostan.  It  was 
the  effective  nature  of  the  representation,  which 
the  colonies  and  shipping  interests  thus  ac- 
quired, which  rendered  the  British  constitution 
of  such  long  endurance,  and  so  generally  popu- 
lar, notwithstanding  its  obvious  deviation  from 
theoretical  perfection.  Tlie  colonies  and  ship- 
ping interest  were  really,  though  not  in  form, 
represented  under  the  old  constitution;  and 
this  was  done  so  effectually  that  the  West  In- 
dian was  for  long  the  strongest  single  interest 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  it  could,  during  the 
war,  command  eighty  votes.  But  when  the 
representation  of  the  British  boroughs  was 
rendered  not  nominal,  but  real,  this  state  of 
things  was  entirely  altered.  Not  only  was  the 
door,  which  had  so  long  let  in  the  real  repre- 
sentatives of  the  colonial  and  shipping  inter- 
ests, closed  to  them,  but  it  was  opened  to  their 
opponents. 

The  shop-keepers  in  the  small  towns,  gen- 
erally from  three  to  five  hundred  in 
An<l\?ev  n«™ber,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  any  can- 
were  sub-  didate  who  talked  to  them  of  colo- 
jectedioihe  nial  or  maritime  interests,  of  which 
of^™e"*'"^  they  knew  little,  and  for  which 
foiercst^  they  cared  less;  but  they  received 
with  open  arms  any  candidate  who 
promised  them  cheap  sugar,  diminished  cost 
of  wood  and  freights,  cheapened  com,  tea,  and 
coffee.  Thus  not  only  was  the  virtual  repre- 
sentation of  the  colonies  and  shipping  inter- 
est cut  off  by  the  Reform  Bill,  but  the  numer- 
ous seats  they  had  fonnerly  held,  if  not  extin- 
guished, were  tranrferred  to  an  adverse  interest 
— a  change  which  explains  the  whole  subse- 
quent alteration  in  the  commercial  and  colo- 
nial policy  of  the  British  em])ire.  It  must  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  the  next,  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  error  in  the  Reform  Bill,  that^  while 
It  cut  off  the  indirect  representation  of  the  col- 
onies and  ship-owners,  it  did  not  give  thetn  a  di- 
rect one,  and  left  them  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
a  majority  in  the  British  Islands,  composed,  for 
the  most  part,  of  persons  of  limited  and  local 
information,  and  governed  entirely  by  adverse 
interests.  To  produce  cheap  and  sell  dear  was 
for  their  interest;  to  buy  their  produce  cheap 
and  sell  it  dear  was  for  the  interest  of  their  new 
governors. 

Two  facts^  of  general  notoriety  and  decisive 

147  importance,  demonstrate  the  real- 

Thc  urban       ity  of  these  vast  changes,  and  the 

constituencies  unbounded  influence  which  they 

S.J3ve«  an  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^"*'^^®  ^^^^  ^^  ^^® 
entire  exemp-  British  empire.  The  first  of  these 
tion  from  di-  ia,  that»  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
rect  taxation,  century  after  the  Reform  Bill  had 
given  them  the  government  of  the  country,  the 
urban  shop-keepers  had  obtained  for  themselves 
an  eiitire  exemption  from  every  species  of  direct 
taxation^  and  laid  it  with  increased  severity 
upon  the  disfranchised  classes  in  the  State; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  contrived  to  shake 
off  all  the  indirect  taxes  by  which  they  were 
more  immediately  affected.  They  have  got  the 
window-tax  taken  off,  and  the  house-tax  from 
all  houses  below  £20,  the  line  where  the  ruling 
class  begins ;  and  when  Lord  Derby's  Ministry 
brought  forward  the  proposal,  obviously  just, 
tu  lower  the  duty  to  £10  houses^  they  instantly 
Vol.  IL— B  b 


expelled  them  from  office  by  a  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  They  kept  the  income-tax 
for  long  at  incomes  above  £150,  and  now  they 
have  only  brought  it  down,  under  the  pressure 
of  war,  to  £100 — a  line  which  practically  in- 
sures an  exemption  from  that  burden  to  nearly 
the  whole  of  tne  ruling  occupants  of  houses  be- 
low £20;  while  a  tax  proaucinff  now  above 
£10,000,000  a  year  is  saddled  exclusively  upon 
less  than  250,000  persons  in  the  empire.*  Tney 
have  got  quit  entirely  of  the  tax  on  grain,  low- 
ered almost  to  nothing  those  on  wood  and  meat, 
and  signally^  reduced  those  on  tea,  and  sugar, 
and  coffee,  in  which  so  large  a  part  of  their 
consumption  lies;  while  the  direct  taxes  on 
the  land  and  higher  classes,  not  embracing 
above  250,000  persons,  have  been  increased  so 
as  now  to  yield  above  £20,000,000  a  ^ear,  or 
£80  BT  EACH  FEBSON  ou  an  average,  in  income- 
tax,  assessed  taxes,  and  stamps  1  In  a  word, 
since  they  got  the  power,  the  notables  of  En- 
gland have  established  a  much  more  entire  and 
unjust  exemption,  in  their  own  favor,  from  tax- 
ation than  the  notables  in  France  did  before 
the  Revolution — a  curious  and  instructive  cir- 
cumstance, indicating  how  identical  men  are  in 
all  ranks  when  their  interests  are  concerned, 
and  they  obtain  power,  and  the  futility  of  the 
idea  that  the  extension  of  the  number  of  the 
governors  is  any  security  whatever  against  the 
establishment  of  an  arbitrary  or  unjust  system 
of  administration  over  the  governed. 

Tlie  next  circumstance  which  has  demon- 
strated the  reality  of  the  changes  .^g 
now  described  is  the  ruin  which  prospective 
has,  since  the  Reform  Bill,  been  abandonment 
brought  on  some  of  our  greatest  "^"^J"*®"*** 
colonies,  end  the  stops  evidently  *°*^ 
taking,  both  by  Government  and  in  the  colonies 
themselves,  to  sever  the  connection  with  the 
rest  It  is  needless  to  say  any  thing  of  the 
West  Indies ;  it  is  universally  known  that,  with- 
in the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  from  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  measures  to 
which  it  led,  they  have  been  all  but  ruined,  and 
that  cultivation  m  them  is  only  carried  on  at  a 
loss  by  the  proprietors,  to  avoid  the  desperate 
measure  of  entire  abandonment  of  the  estates. 
The  other  colonics  of  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
the  Cape,  and  Australia,  have  either  revolted, 
or  become  so  discontented  that  they  had  to  be 
disarmed,  or  given  such  unequivocal  symptoms 
of  alienation  from  the  parent  state  that  Gov- 
crnment  at  home,  foreseeing  a  severance  which 
they  can  no  longer  prevent^  is  already  giving 
them  the  constitutions  which  are  to  prepare 
them  for  independence,  and  withdrawing  the 
troops  that  might  maintain  the  authority  of 
the  centre  of  the  empire. 

As  usual  in  such  cases,  the  authors  of  a  change, 
which  they  see  has  become  inevita-        .  . 
ble,  maintain  that  it  is  a  benefit,  and  which  i'sde- 
have  long  been  preparing  the  coun-  fbndedbythe 
try  for  a  break-up  of  our  transma-  Government 
rine  empire,  by  diffusing  the  doc-  JSJenT" 
trine  that  it  is  only  a  burden,  and 
that,  by  making  the  colonies  independent^  wa 
might  retain  the  benefits  of  their  connection 


*  The  peraoos  assessed  fbr  the  Income-tax,  under 
Schedule  D  (Trades  and  Prorcssiona),  aro  only  146,000 ! 
The  holders  of  land  and  Hinds  can  not  bs  above  100,100 
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without  the  weight  of  their  defense.  Time  will 
ahow  whether  this  opinion  is  well  founded  or 
not ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  one  thing  is  clear, 
thai  for  good  or  for  evil,  this  great  chanee  in 
the  policy  of  the  empire  is  the  result  of  the 
Reform  Bill;  because  it  took  away  the  indi- 
rect representation  of  the  colonies,  without  div- 
ing them  a  direct  one,  and  delivered  over  their 
ffovemment  to  the  rule  of  urban  oonstituencies 
m  the  dominant  island,  which  not  only  had  no 
interest  in  common  with  them,  but  were  actu- 
ated by  an  adverse  one.  Under  the  rule  of  a 
popular  Assembly,  thus  constituted,  a  new  em- 
pire, maintaining  itself  like  Holland  or  Venice, 
by  an  extensive  commerce  and  flourishing  man- 
umctures,  without  external  possessions,  may 
possibly  arise ;  but  the  preservation  of  the  M 
empire,  extending  its  offsnoots  into  all  the  quar- 
ters of  the  globe^  and  retaining  them  all  in 
willing  subjection  to  the  heart  of  the  State, 
from  the  experienced  benefits  of  the  connection, 
is  impossible. 

Another  great  error  committed  in  the  con- 
j^Q^  stniction  of  the  new  constitution  was 
Labor  was  that,  in  the  majority  at  least  of  the 
VDrepra-  House  of  Commons,  lobar  was  wholly 
■•"•^l-  unrepresented.  This  can  not  be  dis- 
puted, when  it  is  recollected  that  in  the  urban 
constituencies  the  franchise  is  fixed  at  payment 
of  a  £10,  in  the  rural  of  a  £60  rent,  or  a  40<. 
freehold  in  England,  either  of  which  is  exclu- 
sive of  the  great  body  of  laborers  both  in  town 
and  eountr}'.  The  retention  of  the  freemen  in 
a  few  great  cities  can  not  be  called  a  represent- 
ation of  labor ;  it  is  rather  a  representation  of 
venality  and  corruption.  Without  doubt,  a 
uniform  representation,  founded  on  a  low  suf- 
frage, as  household  or  £5  rent^  is  the  worst  of 
all  foundations  for  government,  because  it  is  a 
€l<u»  government  of  laboreri — that  is,  of  the  most 
ignorant  and  irresponsible  class  in  the  commu- 
mty.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  give  the  operatives, 
whether  in  town  or  country,  the  entire  com- 
mand of  the  State ;  it  is  another,  and  a  very 
different  thing,  to  exclude  them  entirely  from 
its  government,  and  expose  them,  without  the 
means  of  legal  resistance,  to  the  rule  of  an  as- 
sembly almost  entirely  elected  by  persons  hav- 
ing an  adverse  interest.  To  beat  down  the  re- 
muneration of  labor,  both  in  the  fields  and  the 
work-shops,  is  the  obvious  interest  of  the  em- 
ployers, either  in  town  or  country,  and  the  per- 
sons who  deal  in  their  produce,  because  it  di- 
minishes the  cost  of  production  or  purchase; 
and  it  is  soon  discovered  that  this  is  most  ef- 
fectually done,  because  in  the  way  least  likely 
to  attract  attention,  by  a  contraction  of  the 
currency,  and  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  free  trade  to  every  branch  of  commerce. 
The  frequency  and  alarming  character  of  the 
strikes  which  have  prevailed  in  every  part  of 
ihe  empire  since  these  principles  were  carried 
into  practice,  and  the  steady  emigration  of 
;above  260,000  agricultural  laborers  for  the  last 
.eight  years,  even  in  times  of  greatest  prosperity, 
from  the  British  Islands,  prove  that  the  effects 
of  this  class  legislation  have  been  fully  felt  by 
the  working  classes,  and  that  they  have  sought 
-to  escape  from  them,  either  by  illegal  combina- 
tion against  the  laws,  or  by  withdrawing  en- 
*"*mV  from  the  sphere  of  their  influence. 

The  laat  obvious  defect  of  the  new  constitu- 


tion was,  that  it  aa  completely  dssfranchiied  in- 
tellect and  education  as  it  aid  labor  m. 
and  production.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  Want  of 
asserted,  in  making  this  remark,  that  ^^[|J^ 
the  reformed  House  of  Commons  haa  of  intdia- 
been  by  any  means  destitute  of  tal^it  genee  and 
Beyond  alLdoubt^  the  new  conatitn-  ednctfiop. 
encies  have  sent  forward  many  men  of  robust 
intellect  and  great  business  informatian,  skilled 
in  the  art  of  ^iding  the  multitvd^  and  who 
have  left  indelible  marks  of  their  ability  in  the 
Icffislation  and  fortunes  of  the  eoontr^;  bot 
stul  they  were  not  the  representatives  of  intel- 
lect ana  education — they  are  the  representa- 
tives of  a  class  interest^  that  of  cheap  produc- 
tion and  cheap  buying.  All  their  talents  and 
energies — and  botn  have  often  been  great  in- 
deed-^have  been  directed  to  advance  those  in- 
terests for  the  benefit  of  their  eonstituents, 
without  any.  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  meas- 
ares  they  advocated  upon  the  general  or  unrep- 
resented interests  of  the  empire.  Schedules 
A  and  B  closed  the  door  as  effectually  upon  the 
high  education  and  intelligence,  as  they  did 
upon  the  colonies  or  shippmg  interest  of  the 
empire,  because  they  barred  the  entrance  by 
which  alone  they  had  hitherto  obtained  admis- 
sion into  the  Legislature.  The  youn^  men  of 
talent  and  eloquence  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  at  college,  and  got  in  by  a  nomina- 
tion borough — the  race  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  of 
Burke  and  Sheridan,  of  Wyndham  and  RomiUy, 
of  Mackintodi  and  Broughani — ^has  become  ex- 
tinct in  the  House  of  Commona  sinee  18S^ 
Such  as  are  still  there  of  the  fonner  raee,  had 
all  found  an  entrance  under  the  old  system  by 
the  nomination  boroughs.  No  man  who  knows 
any  thing  of  human  affairs,  indeed^  will  assert 
that  a  Legislature,  the  minority  of  which  con- 
sisted  of  such  men,  would  be  a  good  frane  of 
government  There  is  probably  more  truth 
than  the  leamed  professors  are  willing  to  admit 
in  the  celebrated  saying  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
that  "  if  he  wished  utterly  to  ruin  a  province; 
he  would  put  it  into  the  nands  of  the  phUoeo- 
phers;"  or  of  Napoleon,  that  "if  an  empire 
were  made  of  gramte,  it  would  soon  be  reduced 
to  powder  by  the  political  eeonomistaL'*  But 
admitting  aU  this,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  to 
give  the  learned  professions  only  &Ye  seats  out 
of  six  hundred  and  sixty-eisht  to  themsdves, 
and  send  them  every  where  else  to  be  swamptd 
by  a  minority  of  farmers;  provision-dealers^  or 
publicans,  was  a  verv  great  evil,  which  may 
come  eventually  to  affect  in  a  most  serious  msa- 
ner  the  fortunes  of  the  empire^ 

No  body  of  men,  and  least  of  all  the  Legisla- 
ture intrusted  with  the  government  ^^ 
of  the  country,  can  emancipate  itself  Dangen 
without  risk  from  the  influence  of  ariaingftcM 
intelligence  and  genius,  and  suirea-  J^J^^*""" 
der  itself  without  reserve  to  tbeguid- 
ance  of  material  interests,  l^e  neeessaty  ef- 
fect of  such  exclusion  is  to  produce  an  ahaeaot 
of  enlarged  views  on  general  welfare,  and  to 
restrict  every  one  to  the  selfish  dietatea  c^  in- 
terested constituents.  Independence  of  char- 
acter, intrepidity  of  thoug^t^  wide  views  for 
tbe  universal  good,  can  hardly  now  obtain  ad- 
mission into  Uie  House  of  (JommoBs.  Large 
constituencies  have  an  instinctive  dread  of  soeh 
characters;  they  are  either  jealous  of  or  hate 
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tiiem.  Ability  and  eloquence,  indeed,  they  all 
desire,  bat  it  is  ability  devoted  to  their  inter- 
ests, eloquence  governed  by  their  will  Their 
wish  is  to  have,  not  representatives,  but  dele- 
gates, and  no  man  wortny  of  ruling  an  empire 
will  become  such.  Hence  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, nnoe  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  has 
been  nearly  deserted,  so  far  as  new  members 
are  concerned,  by  men  of  brilliant  talents ;  and 
they  have  sought  to  influence  public  affairs  by 
writing  in  the  periodical  or  daily  press,  the 
talent  in  which  has  as  much  increased  since  the 
change,  as  that  of  the  new  entrants  into  the  Leg- 
islature has  diminished. 

But  the  great  and  growing  influence  of  the 
153  press  is  itself  fraught  with  still  great- 
Talent  bac  ^  danger,  for  it  is  necessarily  one- 
taken  refbge  sided.  Every  one  reads'  what  suits 
itii'Sn'**""  ^  ^^^  views,  and  in  general  little 
*"^'  else ;  and  thus  the  ability  of  the  press 
tends  rather  to  confirm  preconceived  opinions, 
and  widen  the  breaches  which  divide  society, 
than  to  heal  divisions  or  produce  rectitude  of 
judgment  The  nomination  boroughs  let  in 
independent  talent,  because  they  were  either 
purchased  or  acquired  by  the  influence  of  one, 
always  less  jealous  than  a  multitude  of  masters. 
They  were  felt  as  an  evil,  however,  because  they 
produced  a  Legislature  at  variance,  on  essen- 
tial points^  with  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the 
great  urban  hives  of  industry.  What  should 
ave  been  done,  and  was  not  done,  was  to 
have  given  as  many  seats  as  were  taken  away, 
not  to  one  elau,  the  £10  householders,  but  to 
variaw  elattee,  which  might  have  afforded  an 
inlet  into  the  Legislature  at  once  to  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  wealth,  colonial  industry, 
shipping  interests,  and  general  intelligence  and 
superior  education. 

rerhaps  the  evil  consequence  which  has  been 
...  most  forcibly  brought  before  the 

Vast  increase  ^J^^  ^^  ^^®  public  by  the  working 
ofcomiption  of  the  Reform  Bill,  is  the  vast  tV 
undcr  the  Re-  crease  of  corruption  which  it  has 
rorm  BUi.  induced  in  the  borough  electors. 
This  has  become  so  obvious  that  it  has  attract- 
ed universal  observation ;  and  if  any  proof  of  it 
were  requisite,  it  would  be  provea  in  the  fact 
that  fifty-two  petitions  against  returns,  on  the 
ground  of  bribery,  were  presented  in  the  Par- 
liament elected  in  1862.  Nothing  approaching 
to  this  was  ever  heard  of  in  the  worst  days  of 
the  old  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  Legislature 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  devising  various 
remedies  for  so  great  an  evil — a  sure  proof  that 
none  of  them  have  had  any  sensible  effect  It 
is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  evil  is  irreme- 
diable under  our  present  institutions;  for  it 
arises  from  a  permanent  cause  of  irresistible 
force,  viz.,  that  supreme  power  is  vested  in  a 
class  accessible  to  bribes.  As  long  as  this  con- 
tinues, bribes  will  be  expected,  given,  and  taken. 
The  decisive  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact,  that  though  petitions  against  borough 
returns  have  been  so  frequent  since  the  Re- 
form Bill  passed,  there  have  been  none  against 
those  for  counties.  The  reason  of  this  is,  not 
that  the  forty-shilling  freeholder  is  inaccessi- 
ble to  bribes — probably  he  would  often  as 
willingly  take  tnem  as  the  freeman  or  ten- 
pounder  in  towns — but  that  that  class  have 
not  tJte  majority  in  counties,  and  they  are  not 


bribed  because  it  is  no  man's  interest  to  corrupt 
them. 

The  Liberals  do  not  attempt  to  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  this  great  and  crying  evil  j^ 
in  the  new  borough  constituencies,  Which  evil 
but  they  affirm  that  it  would  be  re-  ^ouid  not 
moved  by  enlarging  the  constituen-  bJ,'^^J[jj! 
cies  so  as  to  miuce  bribery  impossi-  ed,  by  the 
ble,  and  introducing  the  ballot  so  as  ballot  and 
to  render  it  useless.  It  may  with  ^^JKTj^*'^ 
confidence  be  predicted  that  the  evil,  *  ^^' 
so  far  from  being  diminished,  would,  as  in  the 
Roman  Republic,*  be  decidedly  and  greatly  in- 
creased by  either  or  both  of  these  chances. 
Experience  has  proved  in  America,  that  nei&er 
universal  suffrage  nor  the  ballot  either  prevent 
bribery,  when  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  can- 
didate to  give  it,  or  conceal  votes.  It  may 
lower  the  sum  required  to  sway  the  electors, 
but  that  is  all  Bribery  will  not  be  lessened 
because  £6000  is  divided  among  10,000  electors 
instead  of  1000 ;  it  will  only  be  spread  over  a 
wider  surface,  and  extend  farther  its  demoral- 
izing influence.  The  transference  of  seats  in 
the  Legislature  to  a  more  needy  class  will  still 
less  obviate  the  evil;  it  will  only  induce  the 
giving  of  bribes  to  those  who  have  recourse  to 
it,  in  order  to  open  the  career  of  foriune  or 
avert  impending  insolvency.  Even  if  the  con- 
stituencies were  made  so  large  that  no  fortune 
could  corrupt  them,  the  evil  would  not  be  re- 
moved, it  would  only  assume  another  and  a 
still  more  dangerous  form.  The  worst  and 
most  dangerous  species  of  bribery  is  that  which 
is  practiced  by  holding  out  prospects  of  legisla- 
tive injustice  and  spoliation;  and  the  nation 
will  have  little  cause  to  congratulate  itself  if  it 
escapes  slipping  sovereigns  into  electors'  pock- 
ets, out  induces  the  putting  the  sponge  to  the 
national  debt  into  tneir  hands,  and  untaxed 
spirits  into  their  mouths. 

These  were  the  great  errors  committed  by 
both  parties  in  the  course  of  this  great       150, 
debate.    The  faults  were  the  great-  Great  fkolt 
er  on  the  part  of  the  Conservatives  at  of  the  Lib- 
its  commencement  of  the  Liberals  at  ^y'tbeRe? 
its  dose.    This  was  the  natural  result  form  Bill 
of  the  alternate  possession  of  power  ^«  cs"i- 
by  those  two  great  parties;  eacn  used  ®°* 
it  while  they  had  it,  not  for  the  general  inter- 
ests of  the  empire,  but  for  the  maintenance  or 
acquisition  of  government  to  themselves.     But 


*  "  The  Decemvirs  had  been  named,  and  their  tables 
were  approved  by  an  assembly  of  the  centuries^  in  which 
riches  preponderated  against  numbers.  Bot  the  tribunes 
soon  established  a  more  specious  and  popular  maxim,  that 
every  citizen  has  an  equal  right  to  enact  the  laws  he  is 
bound  to  obey.  Instead  of  the  centuries  they  convened 
the  tribet ;  and  the  Patricians,  after  an  impotent  struggle, 
submitted  to  the  devices  of  an  assembly  in  which  they 
were  confounded  with  the  meanest  plebeian.  Yet  as  long 
as  the  tribes  passed  over  narrow  bridges,  and  gave  their 
voices  aloud,  the  conduct  of  each  citizen  was  exposed  to 
the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  his  ftiends  and  conntrymen.  The 
insolvent  debtor  consulted  the  wishes  of  his  creditor,  the 
client  would  have  blushed  to  oppose  the  views  of  his  pa- 
tron, the  general  was  followed  by  his  veterans,  and  the 
aspect  of  a  grave  magistrate  was  a  living  lesson  to  the 
multitude.  A  new  method  qf  secret  ballot  abolishod  ths 
influence  of  foar  and  shame,  of  honor  and  interest,  and  the 
abuse  of  freedom  accelerated  the  progress  of  anarehy  and 
despotism.  The  Romans  had  aspired  to  be  eqoal— 4he]r 
were  leveled  by  the  equality  of  servitude,  and  the  dictates 
of  Augustus  were  patiently  ratified  by  the  formal  consent 
of  the  tribes  or  oentorles."— Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fail, 
chap.  zllv. 
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there  is  one  step  on  the  part  of  the  LiberaU, 
of  a  different  character,  and  to  which,  now  that 
strife  is  over,  and  all  thoughts  of  a  return  to 
the  old  sYBtem  are  out  of  the  question,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  historian  to  give  the  most  unquali- 
fied condemnation ;  this  is,  the  way  in  which 
the  Reform  Bill  was  carried.  Tlie  excitement 
of  the  people  by  the  Liberal  leadera,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  contest,  was  so  violent  and 
inceiwant  that  at  last  they  became  altogether 
unmanageable,  and  they  were  driven  by  their 
own  followers  to  coerce  the  Crown,  and  threat- 
en to  violate  the  constitution,  as  the  only  means 
of  avoiding  civil  war  and  revolution.  The  En- 
fflish  revolution  was  effected  by  means  as  vio- 
lent,  though  happily  bloodless,  as  the  French ; 
the  threat  of  marching  sixty  peers  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  overthrow  that  assembly, 
was  a  measure,  in  substance,  if  not  in  form,  as 
violent  as  the  marching  sixty  grenadiers,  on 
the  18th  Brumaire,  into  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly b^'  Napoleon. 

It  IS  remarkable  that  on  the  only  occasions 
jj^  in  English  history  when  such  an  ex- 
Danger  of  trcme  measure  was  thought  of,  it  was 
coercing  to  overthrow  the  greatest  benefactors 
the  House  ^f  their  country — once  in  the  reign  of 
**"■  Qyeen  Anne,  when  twelve  peers  were 
created  to  destroy  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ; 
and  once  in  that  of  William  IV.,  when  sixty 
were  threatened,  to  subvert  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. Such  precedents,  if  again  followed  by 
either  party,  will  speedily  destroy  the  British 
constitution,  and  not  leave  a  vestige  of  real 
freedom  in  the  land.  Let  them  forever,  and 
by  all  parties,  be  considered  as  beacons  to  be 
Avoideu,  not  precedents  to  be  followed.  It  is 
with  pain  that  the  Author  feels  himself  com- 
pelled to  pronounce  this  severe  condemnation 
of  a  party  at  that  time  containing  so  many  able 
and  estimable  men,  and  which,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  strife,  was  clearly  in  the  right. 
But  the  cause  of  truth  is  paramount  to  every 
otlier  consideration.  It  will  appear  in  the  se- 
quel whether  the  Whig  party  gained  any  last- 
ing advantage,  even  to  themselves,  from  this 
violent  stretch ;  and  it  will  be  the  more  pleas- 
ing duty  of  the  historian  to  award  a  corre- 
sponding meed  of  praise  to  their  leaders,  for 
ttie  wisdom  and  moderation  with  which  they 
exercised  the  power  when  they  had  once  ac- 
quired it. 
For  a  similar  reason,  the  highest  praise  most 
|ijg  be  bestowed  on  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
Wisdom  of  ton  for  the  advice  he  gave  the  ma- 
^e  Duke  of  joritv  of  the  Peers,  when  a  creation 
ton's'advjce  ^^^^^  ^^^  otherwise  be  averted,  to 
cothemiyor-  withdraw,  and  allow  the  bill  to  pass. 
Ity  in  the  The  Liberal  historians,  with  praise- 
wtihdraw  worthy  candor,  admit  that^  if  he  did 
wrong  in  his  declaration  against  re- 
form, he  atoned  for  that  error  by  the  advice  he 
gave  the  Peers  at  the  close  of  the  contest* 
Great  as  must,  by  all  candid  men  of  either  par- 
ty, be  admitted  to  be  the  evil  of  forcing  an  in- 
dependent branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  com- 
pelling, by  the  threat  of  an  unconstitutional 
measure,  an  organic  change  in  the  constitution. 


*  "  If  the  Duke  committed  a  blunder  on  the  4lh  Novem- 
ber, when  he  declared  ajtainst  all  reform,  he  nobly  re- 
deemed his  error  on  the  17th  May,  by  vieldrng  to  the  popu- 
lar demand."— Roebuck,  vol.  il.  p.  336,  note. 


it  is  not  so  great  as  fixing  a  majority  in  the 
hereditary  branch  of  the  L^slature  by  a  great 
creation  of  peers,  and  thus  rendering  one  House, 
by  an  act  done  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  and 
in  the  lieat  of  contest^  permanently  at  variance 
with  what  may  come  to  be  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion of  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature  and 
of  the  country.  The  lesser  evil  was  wisely  ac- 
cepted, to  avoid  the  greater.  If  the  precedent 
is  once  established  of  overcoming  a  hostile  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Peers  by  a  great  crea- 
tion,'it  may  and  probably  would  come  to  be 
repeated,  as  it  has  been  in  France,  on  every  en- 
tire change  of  administration,  until  all  respect 
for,  or  consistency  in,  the  hereditary  branch  of 
the  Legislature  is  lost,  and  it  becomes  alternate- 
ly a  titled  crowd  of  court  favorites^  or  an  obse- 
quious mob  of  popular  flatterers. 

In  a  word,  the  fault  of  the  Tories  in  this  great 
debate,  and  it  was  no  li^ht  one,  was»  i^ 
that  they  used  the  pohtical  power  Su]iunai7or 
which  had  grown  up  in  their  hands.  5|^-*^J*  **** 
as  a  property,  not  a  trust,  and  re- 
sisted  to  the  last  those  changes  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Commons  which  time  had  ren- 
dered necessary,  and  which  were  essential  ei- 
ther to  insure  beneficial  legislation,  or  to  diffuse 
contentment  and  satisfaction  among  the  people. 
The  fault  of  the  Liberals,  which  was  still  great- 
er, consisted  in  this,  that  when  they  got  the 
power,  they  introduced  a  reform  in  Parliament 
oased  on  erroneous  principles,  which  destroyed 
one  system  of  class  legislation  only  to  introduce 
another  still  more  at  variance  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  majority ;  and,  having  brought  it 
forward,  forced  it  through  by  violent  excite- 
ment of  the  people,  and  unconstitutional  coer- 
cion of  the  Sovereign.  The  Tories,  in  the  last 
extremity,  in  a  great  measure  expiated  their 
fault  by  the  praiseworthy  self-sacrifice  which 
they  made  at  the  call  of  patriotic  duty.  The 
Whigs,  in  the  moment  of  triumph,  in  some  de- 
gree redeemed  theirs,  by  the  moderation  with 
which  they  used  the  unlimited  powers  acquired 
by  victory. 

If  the  buying  and  selling  class  had  constituted 
in  Great  Britain,  as  they  did  in  Ath-  iso. 
ens,  Holland,  or  Venice,  the  majority  Tlie  prodae- 
in  number  or  importance  of  the  en-  *"B  '^"^IT^ 
tire  empire,no  one  could  have  blamed  majonty  in* 
the  Liberals  for  framing  a  constitu-  number  and 
tion  which  gave  them  the  command  ^aiue. 
of  the  country ;  for  it  is  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  all  popular  governments  that  the  ma- 
jority in  number  and  value  must  rule  the  mi- 
nority. But  what  rendered  the  new  constitu- 
tion peculiarly  unsuited  to  the  British  empire, 
and  aggravated  the  fault  of  the  Whigs  in  forc- 
ing it  through,  was,  that  the  class  in  whom  it 
vested  supreme  power  was  very  far  indeed  f rem 
being  a  major'ttif  either  in  number  or  fDcalth  of 
ih£  whole  inhabitants,  and  owed  its  ascendency 
entirely  to  the  command  it  had  accidentally 
got  of  the  boroughs.  Out  of  the  27,(K)0,0(K) 
who  now  inhabit  the  British  Islands,  18,000,(H)0 
are  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on  land 
for  their  support,  and  only  9,000,000  on  all  the 
branches  of  commerce  and  manufactures  put 
together.  Of  the  income-tax,  £2,700,000  is  paid 
by  the  land,  and  not  £1,700,000  by  trades  and 
professions.  Two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are 
dependent  on  the  producing  interests;    two- 
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thirds  of  the  direct  reyenxie  is  paid  by  th^m; 
but  nevertheless  they  are  deprived  of  all  real 
influence  in  the  Legislature;  and  the  minority, 
intrenched  in  the  boroughs,  have  been  enabled 
to  carry  through  a  series  of  measures  destruct- 
ive of 'their  best  interests.  If  the  colonies^ 
wholly  unrepresented  by  the  Reform  Bill,  are 
€onsi(iered  as  distant  provinces  of  the  empire, 
this  disproportion  will  appear  still  greater ;  and 
less  than  a  half  in  number,  and  a  third  in  wealth, 
actuated  by  an  adverse  interest^  have  got  the 
command  of  both. 

It  must  be  considered  as  a  decided  set-off  to 
]Ql.  these  manifold  evils  that  the  Re- 
The  Refbrm  form  Bill  has  obviously  and  greatly 
Bill  has  strengthened  Government  as  a  gov- 
S'cUrerB-  er°™ent,  irrespective  of  the  Sivi- 
meni  by  en-  sions  of  party.  So  nearly  balanced, 
larking  its  indeed,  are thetwopartiesinto which 
basis.  |.jj^  country  is  divided,  that  great 

weakness  of  adminUtrcUion  in  the  House  of 
Commons  has  in  general  been  the  characteristic 
of  the  times  since  it  became  law ;  but  this  is 

Suite  a  different  thing  from  any  weakness  of 
le  Government  itself.  It  has  afforded  rather 
a  pi-oof  of  the  truth  of  De  Tocqueville's  observ- 
ation, that  the  danger  of  democracy  is  not  its 
weakness,  but  its  tremendous  strength.  The 
frequent  conspiracies  which  took  place  between 
1815  and  1830,  and  which  had  for  their  object 
to  overturn  the  Government  by  violence,  have 
been  almost  unknown  since  tne  Reform  Bill 
passed.  Even  the  terrible  storm  of  1848  failed 
to  shake  the  steady  fabric  of  the  British  mon- 
archy. Queen  Victoria  put  down  the  efforts 
of  factions  in  1848  without  firing  a  shot,  when 
all  the  Continental  monarchies  were  falling 
around  her.  No  man  can  affirm  with  confi- 
dence that  this  auspicious  i^esult  would  have 
taken  place  had  the  old  government  of  the  nom- 
ination boroughs  been  still  in  force.  It  is  one 
thing  to  weaken  the  rule  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred holders  of  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
it  is  another,  and  a  very  different  thing,  to 
overthrow  nine  hundred  thousand  electors,  prac- 
tically and  really  wielding  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment Their  number  renders  the  attempt 
hopeless;  their  ranks  embrace  those  who  would 
have  been  the  most  formidable  leaders  of  rev- 
olution. The  forces  of  democracy  are  turned 
over  to  the  other  side. 
The  risk,  however,  has  been  changed  rather 
]S2.  than  wholly  removed  by  this  altera- 
Wherettae  tion.  There  is  little  danger  now, 
risk  now  lies,  comparatively  speaking,  that  our 
monarchical  frame  of  government,  resting  on 
the  basis  of  so  numerous  and  influential  a  mass 
of  electors,  will  be  overthrown  by  a  violent 
convulsion ;  but  great,  that  one  portion  of  these 
electors,  having  the  majority,  may  use  their 
power  to  advance  their  own  interests,  without 
any  regard  to  the  effect  their  measures  may 
have  upon  those  of  the  minority  of  the  electors, 
or  the  immense  majority  of  the  unrepresented 
portion  of  the  community.  This,  accordingly, 
IS  what  has  taken  place  since  the  Reform  Bill 
became  the  law  of  the  land.  The  middle  class- 
es have  made  no  movement  to  advance  farther 
in  the  career  of  reform  since  they  obtained  it; 
they  are  satisfied  with  the  power  they  have 
got,  as  well  they  may,  since  it  has  enabled  them 
to  rule  the  State.    But  they  have  set  themselves  I 


sedulously  and  energetically  to  improve  their 
victory  to  their  own  advantage  by  fiscal  ex- 
emptions and  legislative  measures,  and  they 
have  done  this  so  effectually  as  to  have  created 
a  sullen  state  of  hostility  between  the  employ- 
ers and  the  employed,  which  breaks  out  at 
times,  like  the  flames  of  a  volcano,  in  ruinous 
strikes,  and  annually  drives  above  three  hun- 
dred thousand  laborers,  chiefly  rui*al,  into  ex- 
ile. The  danger  is  no  longer  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  to  a  large  portion  of  the  governed ; 
it  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  streets,  but  the  sen- 
ate-house ;  not  in  insurrections,  but  in  the  ruin 
of  entire  classes,  by  laws  passed  with  the  con- 
currence of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  But 
great  as  this  danger  is,  and  clearly  as  its  reality 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  nistory  of  the 
last  twenty  years,  it  is  much  less  th^in  that 
arising  from  a  successful  revolution,  which  at 
once  destroys  all  liberty,  and  establishes  the 
reign  of  unbridled  violence ;  and,  at  all  events, 
it  is  the  state  of  thin^  suitable  for  an  advanced 
state  of  society.  It  is  the  price  which  civilized 
man  pays  for  the  incalculable  blessings  of  gen- 
eral ireedom  and  internal  peace. 

It  appears,  at  first  si^ht,  not  a  little  surpris- 
ing how  a  change  of  this  sort  could  2^3 
by  possibility  have  been  brought  Way  in 
about  in  a  free  country,  in  opposi-  which  the 
tion  to  influences  formerly  so  strong-  SaMM  had 
ly  seated  as  those  of  production  were  got  the  corn- 
in  the  old  constitution.  But  a  little  mand  of  the 
consideration  must  show  how  it  was  producing, 
that  this  came  to  pass.  In  the  first  place,  the 
monetary  system  and  free-trade  measures,  in 
which  the  persons  depending  on  that  interest 
had  BO  cordially  concurred,  nad  halved  their 
own  fortunes  and  doubled  those  of  their  oppo- 
nents ;  had  rendered  labor  worth  a  shilling  a 
day  instead  of  two  shillings,  and  one  sovereign 
worth  two  sovereigns.  This  had  both  entirely 
altered  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  par- 
ties, and  induced  such  discontent  among  those 
interested  in  production,  as  rendered  them  in 
their  desperation  ready  for  any  change.  In 
the  next  place,  the  best  informed  sta-  i  |^,^  p^^ 
tistician^  has  shown  that,  since  the  ter,Secret«- 
peace,  the  savings  of  the  nation  have  ^  j[?  Boar* 
been  on  an  average  £50,000,000  a  ®^  Trade, 
year,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  which  accumu- 
lated in  the  hands  of  the  trading  and  middle 
class  in  town,  who  lent  great  part  of  it  out  in 
mortgages  to  the  declining  landlords,  who  could 
not  otherwise  maintain  tlieir  former  establish- 
ments, and  would  not  reduce  them.  The  strength 
and  importance  of  the  moneyed  class  was  thus  as 
much  increased  as  that  of  the  producing  was 
diminished. 

In  the  third  place,  the  same  respectable  au- 
thority has  shown  that  the  sum  annu-        104. 
ally  spent  by  the  working  classes  in  Enormous 

Great  Britain  in  beer  and  spirits  is  ?"?"  !R!l?i 
i»rn  AAA  AAA  -  ... ^  -*.*^  Jf  *u: .  ^y  working 


£60,000,000  a  yeai^-a  state  of  things  dasaea  in 
which  keeps  them  in  a  condition  of  Great  Brlt- 
constant  practical  vassalage  to  their  sin  on  drink, 
employers,  and  deprives  them  of  all  influence 
in  the  State,  excepting  that  arising  in  periods 
of  excitement  from  the  terror  of  their  aggre- 
gate numbers.  These  facts  at  once  explain  how 
political  power  and  the  rule  of  the  State  has 
slipped  from  the  hands  of  both  these  classea. 
It  is  not  upon  the  amount  of  revenue  enjoyed 
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or  produce  created  by  a  class  that  its  political 
importance  in  the  long  run  depends,  but  upon 
the  proportions  of  the  iucome  enjoyed  by  it 
-which  is  clear  of  debt^  and  of  realized  capital, 
which  can  at  once  be  rendered  available  in  a 
contest,  either  by  swaying  seats  in  Parliament 
or  iufluencing  the  press. 
As  this  ascendency  of  the  moneyed  class  in 
...  Great  Britain  is  obviously  the  re- 
Is  this  the  "ult  of  the  magnitude  of  our  realized 
resalt  of  a  wealth,  and  that  again  hasarisen  from« 
general  law  th^  liberty  and  prosperity  we  have 
^  ^^  BO  long|  enjoyed,  and  the  unexampled 
success  with  which  the  war  was  attended,  a 
very  curious  and  in  some  respect  melancholy 
consideration  presents  itself.  Is  this  change, 
and  the  check  to  the  interests  of  industry  thence 
arising,  the  effect  of  a  general  and  irresistible 
law  of  nature,  applicable  to  all  times  when  sim- 
ilar circumstances  arise,  or  is  it  the  result  of  a 
casual  combination  of  events  in  the  British  Isl- 
ands during  the  last  half  century  f  Is  the  trans- 
ference of  power  from  the  land  to  the  boroughs 
in  England  analogous  to  and  produced  by  the 
same  causes  as  that  which  removed  power  from 
the  Roman  senate,  the  strong-hold  of  the  patri- 
eians,  to  the  Dictator,  the  representative  and 
idol  of  the  urban  multitude!  and  is  the  clamor 
for  cheap  bread,  which  in  our  times  has  changed 
the  whole  policy  of  the  empire  at  bottom,  the 
same  as  the  cry,  *'Panem  ei  Circense$  /**  which 
ruled  the  whole  policy  of  the  Caesars,  and  in 
the  end,  by  destroying  Uie  rural  population  in 
its  heart,  subverted  the  Roman  Empire  f  If  so, 
are  we  to  rest  in  the  mournful  conclusion  that 
tiie  seeds  of  mortality  are  indelibly  implanted 
in  nations  as  well  as  individuals;  that  these 
seeds  are  quickened  into  life  equally  by  victory 
and  defeat,  and  that  to  both  the  lines  of  the 
poet  are  precisely  applicable : 

"  The  boam  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  tha(  virtue,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour : 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave  1" 

Without  pronouncing  decidedly  on  this  deep- 
ly  interesting  question,  upon  which 
Oreat  pdlt-  "*®  world  is  as  yet  too  young  to  form 
leal  truth  a  conclusion  that  can  be  relied  on, 
•jolvedby  there  is  one  truth  which  has  been 
ttje  Reform  completely  demonstrated  by  the  con- 
stitutional experience  in  the  last  times, 
both  of  France  and  England,  of  permanent  im- 
portance to  mankind,  and  whicu  will  largely 
benefit  the  future  generations  of  men.  This  is, 
that  a  uniform  reprenentation  it  but  another  name 
for  data  governmentt  and  that  the  governing  clase 
viUl  alvMyt  he  found  in  that  which  is  immediiUely 
above  the  lotoeat  line  of  the  mffrage.  In  France, 
when  the  line,  under  the  Restoration,  was  drawn 
by  the  payment  of  £12  a  year  of  direct  taxes, 
that  ruiine  class  was  found  in  sixty  thousand 
of  the  richest  proprietors  in  the  country,  but 
the  poorest  in  the  enfranchised  class— those 
paying  from  £12  to  £20  direct  taxes,  who  were 
two-thirds  of  the  ninety  thousand  electors.  In 
England,  by  the  Reform  Bill,  supreme  power 
was  vested  in  persons  in  boroughs  paying  from 
£10  to  £20  rent;  that  is,  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing class,  interested  chiefly  in  beating  down  the 
cost  of  production. 

Thence  a  rigid  system  of  protection  in  the 
former  country,  which  produced  such  discontent 


among  the  urban  consumers  as  oTertumed  the 
governments  both  of  the  elder  and        .^ 
younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Boor-  lu  ezoiipli- 
bon ;  thence  an  amount  of  suffering  fleation  ia 
in  the  producing  classes  in  the  latter,  £"^5211"** 
that  has  sent  aoove  three  hundred  '^"•'■■^ 
thousand  of  the  working  class,  for  «  course  of 
years,  annually  out  of  the  countxy,  stopped  the 
growth  of  its  population,  and  eauaed  its  colonial 

Provinces  to  take  open  steps  to  effect  their  in- 
ependence.  These  events  will  not  be  lost  upon 
posterity.  The  ruin  of  constitutional  freedom 
in  France,  the  dissolution  of  the  colonial  em- 
pire of  Great  Britain,  will  be  cheaply  purchased 
if  they  impress  upon  mankind  the  eternal  trutha, 
that  a  real  representation  in  government  is  the 
essential  need  of  civilized  man,  and  can  never 
be  refused  without  imminent  danger ;  that  uni- 
formity in  the  suffrage  inevitably  induces  daas 
government ;  that  the  ruinous  nature  of  audi 
government  is  in  the  direct  proportion  of  the 
number  admitted  into  the  dass ;  and  that  ike 
only  way  to  avoid  theee  eviU  ie  clam  saPBBXSfT- 
ATioN.  The  Roman  system  of  giving  every 
citizen  a  vote,  but  a  vote  only  in  his  own  cen- 
tury, and  ruling  the  state  by  the  votes  ^  Uu 
centuries,  not  the  eiiigens,  was  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  perfection  in  popular  govemmcBt 
ever  yet  made  by  man,  and,  beyond  all  doubt, 
gave  them  the  empire  of  the  world. 

The  true  cause  of  the  difficulties  whidi  have 
been  felt  as  so  embarrassing,  both  in  j^g^ 
the  British  and  French  empires,  in  Gnm.  law 
the  late  stage  of  their  political  life,  jfj^jS*? 
when  the  formation  of  a  new  consti-  ■«>i«^ 
tution  in  both  was  set  about^  is  the  operation 
of  a  great  law  of  nature,  intended  to  limit  the 
growth  of  empires^  and  promote  the  dispersion 
of  mankind.  This  law  is  the  simple  £scty  that 
whatever  is  plentiful  becomes  cheap,  and  money 
the  very  first  of  all  things.  The  necessary  a- 
fect  of  this  is,  that  labor  becomes  dear  in  the 
rich  and  old  state^  and  the  neceesaries  of  life 
are  raised  at  a  more  costly  rate  than  in  poor 
countries,  where  money  is  more  scarce,  and  la- 
bor is  cheap.  The  reciprocity  system,  the  con- 
traction of  the  currency,  the  fi^  trader  were 
all  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  moneyed  rlsiiwwi  to 
elude  the  operation  of  this  law  of  nature;  to 
render  production  cheapo  when  the  circum- 
stances of  society  had  rendered  it  dear.  The 
effect  of  this  difference  of  price  between  the 
cost  of  raising  provisions  in  the  old  and  young 
state  is,  that  if  the  country  has  the  majority,  a 
strict  system  of  protection  is  established,  to 
keep  out  the  cheap  fopd;  if  the  towns,  free 
traae  and  the  cheapening  system  is  introduced, 
to  let  it  in. 

In  either  case  a  limit  is  imposed,  when  thii 
difference  of  price  has  become  con-        igg. 
siderable,  to  the  growth  of  the  state  Wliieli  is 
and  the  extension  of  its  population:  j^^***** If 
in  the  one  case  by  the  check  given  i^aimSibt 
to  the  industry  of  towns  by  dear  later  scagei 
corn,  in  the  other  to  the  inhabitants  «>f  ■ociecy. 
of  the  country  by  cheap ;  in  the  fonner  case  by 
the  rivalry  of  foreign  manufacturers^  in  the  lat- 
ter by  that  of  foreign  cultivators.    Franoe  hss 
recently  exhibited  an  example  of  the  former; 
Rome  in  ancient,  and  Great  Britain  in  modern 
times,  are  instances  of  the  latter :  and  the  pro- 
digious transference  now  going  on  of  tJie  An- 
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gio-Sazon  race  to  America,  attended  by  sncli 
vast  effects  to  both  hemispheres,  is  an  iUustra- 
tion  of  the  all-powerfnl  agency  of  this  cause 
npon  the  fortunes  of  mankijid.  However  mnch 
we  may  be  disposed  to  re^et  this  when  our 
own  country  alone  is  considered,  we  shall  re- 
gard it  in  a  very  different  li^ht  when  the 
general  progress  of  the  species  is  taken  into 


▼iew,  and  look  upon  it  as  the  great  means  by 
which  Providence,  at  the  appointed  season,  ar- 
rests the  growth  of  aged  communities,  transfers 
the  seeds  of  prosperity  to  distant  lands,  pro- 
vides an  outlet  to  over-peopled  communities, 
and  lays  the  foundations  in  present  suffering 
of  the  general  dispersion  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind. 
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CHAPTER  XXrV. 


VBANOB  AND    EUBOP£  PBOM    THE  ACCEBRION    OF  LOUIS    PHIUPPB   IN    1830,  TO  THE    OVKBTHXOW  0¥  THK 
KINGDOM  OF  THX  NKIHEBLANDS  IN  THE  BAICB  TEAS. 


As  great  popular  movementSi  ench  as  the  first 

1.  French  Revolution,  or  the  Reform 
Objects  to  passion  in  England,  never  arise  but 
wtaichgreat  J^Qm  ^\^q  experience  of  serious  |>ublic 
UMvementa  e^ils.  so  they  never  fail  to  terminate, 
bsTebeen  when  successful,  in  the  removal  of 
^ir^cted.  -what  appeared  to  have  been  the 
cause,  and  generally  was  so,  of  the  public  suf- 
fering. The  insurrection  of  1789  was  occasion- 
ed by  the  pride  of  the  noblesse,  and  directed 
against  the  distinctions  of  rank ;  and  it  term- 
inated in  their  abolition.  The  reform  move- 
ment of  England  was  induced  by  the  selfish 
policy  of  the  holders  of  realized  wealth,  and 
it  was  directed  against  the  borough  proprie- 
tors, through  whom  their  power  had  been  ex- 
ercised ;  and  it  led  to  their  abolition.  The  Rev- 
olution of  1880  was  occasioned  by  the  dread 
of  Jesuitical  usurpation,  and  was  meant  to  as- 
sert the  freedom  of  thought ;  and  it  was  direct- 
ed against  Charles  X.  and  Pnnce  Polignac,  who 
were  conceived  to  be  the  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  that  party.  They  accordingly  were 
overthrown,  and  the  throne  of  France  remain- 
ed open,  exposed  to  become  the  prize  of  some 
fortunate  soldier,  some  audacious  demago^e. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  equally  certain  that  a 

2,  successful  revolution  will  remove  the 
The  real  real  evils  which  afflict  society,  or 
vrttB  of  so-  that,  even  if  it  does  really  eradicate 
MceruUniy  ^^^se  which  have  previously  been 
removed  by  experienced,  it  may  not  induce  oth- 
tbem  con-  ers  still  more  wide  spread  and  irreme- 
vulsions.  diable.  The  remedy  is  sometimes 
wrose  than  the  disease.  The  warmest  partisans 
of  the  Revolution  now  admit  that  it  has  done 
little  for  the  real  causes  of  human  distress,  and 
that  under  another  name,  and  belonging  to  a 
different  class,  the  oppressors  of  mankind  have 
reappeared  with  undiminished  power  on  the 
theatre  of  human  events.  The  guillotine  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Salvation,  the  confisca- 
tions of  the  Convention,  the  revolutionary  law 
of  succession,  had  destroyed  the  great  proprie- 
tors, and  rendered  impossible  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  their  estates ;  out  they  had  done  no- 
thing for  the  condition  of  the  workmen,  or  the 
interests  of  the  twenty-five  millions  of  rural 
cultivators.  On  the  contrary,  their  condition 
had  become  greatly  worse  than  it  was  before 
the  convulsions  began ;  for  the  destruction  of 
capiUl  had  deprived  industry  of  support,  the 
division  of  income  had  halved  its  market  No- 
thing remained  to  the  poor  but  the  cultivation 
of  their  little  bits  of  land,  for  the  most  part  un- 
equal to  tHe  support  of  a  family,  and  the  fruits 
of  which  were  wrenched  from  them  by  the 
ruinous  land-tax,  often  amounting  to  20  per 
cent,  but  which  was  altogether  irremovable,  for 
it  had  become  the  mun  stay  of  the  revenue  of 
the  state. 

In  the  general  confusion  produced  by  the 


destruction  of  mereantile  and  the  confiscation 
of  landed  property,  one  class  only 
had  prosperea,  and  exhibited  the 
signs  of  general  prosperity,  amidst  ofibefc 

the  penury  with  which  it  was  sur-  '"***"  * 

rounded.  All  the  little  wealth  that  remained 
in  the  provinces  had  been  amassed  in  the  hands 
of  the  merchants  and  shop-keepers;  and  in 
Paris  the  bankers  and  bourgeois  class  had  been 
immensely  enriched  by  the  effects  of  the  very 
pacification  which  to  the  nation  generally  had 
oeen  the  occasion  of  such  bitter  mortification. 
The  bankers  of  the  Chauss^e  d'Antin,  the  jew- 
elers of  the  Palais  Royal,  the  dress^makera  of 
the  Rue  St  Honor^,  had  for  the  most  part 
made  large  fortunes  from  the  expenditure  of 
foreigners,  chiefly  English  and  Russians,  who 
had  flocked  to  Paris  during  the  Restoration. 
Nor  was  this  prosperity  in  that  class  confined 
to  the  metropolis ;  it  had  extended  also  to  the 
principal  commercial  and  manufacturing  towns. 
The  silk  manufacturers  of  Lyons,  the  wme-mer- 
chants  of  Epemay  and  Bordeaux,  the  cotton- 
spinners  of  Rouen,  had  been  enriched  by  the 
increasing  demand  for  their  various  productions 
springing  from  the  long  peace  of  the  Continent, 
and  the  growth  of  weuth  which  had  in  conse- 
quence taken  place  both  in  France  and  the  ad- 
joining states.  In  a  word,  the  bourgeoisie  of 
France  had  risen  into  wealth  and  importance 
during  the  peace;  an  importance  arising  not 
less  from  its  own  prosperity,  than  fi^m  the  con- 
trast afforded  by  tne  general  pennry  with  which 
it  was  surrounded 

But  from  this  very  prosperity  had  arisen  an- 
other evil,  which  shook  the  very  foun-  ^ 
dations  of  society,  and  induced  a  se-  The  iiiter- 
ries  of  causes  and  effects  that  imbit-  y*°^'^ 
tered  and  at  length  terminated  the  J^^JJJj^ 
reign  of  the  succeeding  sovereign,  verse  to 
The  bourgeois  in  towns,  thus  power-  those  of  ta- 
ful  by  means  of  their  wealth,  their  '^''• 
sway  in  elections,  and  their  influence  with  the 
press,  of  which  they  were  the  chief,  often  the 
sole  readers,  had  no  interests  in  common  with 
labor;  on  the  contrary,  their  interests  were  ad- 
verse to  it  Living  by  trade  in  goods  or  money, 
their  interest  was  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear; 
the  very  reverse  of  the  workman,  whose  inter- 
est was  to  produce  dear  and  buy  cheap.  Their 
chief,  often  their  only  purchasers,  were  found 
among  the  dwellers  in  towns:  the  six  millions 
of  peasants,  living  on  freeholds  which  yielded 
them  from  £2  to  £10  each,  took  little  or  no- 
thing off  their  hands  in  the  way  of  purchases. 
Hence  the  policy  which  the  Goxernment  pur- 
sued to  please  the  one,  necessarily  gave  dissat- 
isfaction to  the  other.  The  working  classes 
trusted  to  the  promises  of  the  popular  leaders^ 
and  the  representations  of  the  press  generally 
supported  the  movement  which  overthrew 
Charles  X.  and  acquiesced  in  the  installation 
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of  the  Citizen  King.  But  they  soon  discoverecl 
their  mistake,  and  long  ana  bitter  were  the 
regrets  which  the  discovery  occasioned.  The 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe  was  nothing  but  a  long 
contest  between  labor  and  capital — -between  the 
interests  of  production  and  those  of  consump- 
tion ;  and  the  animosity  between  these  different 
classes  in  the  end  became  so  great  that  it  over- 
turned his  throne,  and  for  a  brief  season  estab- 
lished that  of  "Liberty  Egalit6,  et  Fraternity" 
in  its  stead. 

This  direful  social  contest,  the  most  wide- 
spread which  can  agitate  any  corn- 
Effect  of  the  ™onity,  was  render^  the  more  vio- 
spread  of  lent  in  France  at  this  period  from  the 
mechinery,  effect  of  the  immense  discoveries 
rSwaya*  ^^"ch  they  were  compelled  to  adopt 
from  their  industrious-  neighbors. 
Steam  was  then  altering  the  face  of  the  world ; 
the  discovery  of  Watt  was  chan^ng  the  des- 
tinies of  mankind.  However  much  the  powers 
of  that  mighty  agent  and  the  multiplication  of 
mnchiuery  may  augment  the  industrial  capa- 
bilities of  a  nation,  and  add  to  the  sum  total 
of  its  wealth,  it  is  in  vain  to  assert  that  in  the 
first  instance  at  least  it  is  not  a  very  great 
drawback  to  the  interests  of  labor.  If  one  man 
or  woman  can  be  brought  by  the  aid  of  machin- 
ery to  do  the  work  of  fifty  men,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  the  remaining  forty-nine,  especially  in 
a  country  which  has  no  colonies  or  external 
outlets  for  its  industry?  The  entire  produce 
may  be  greatly  increased  by  such  application, 
bt^t  it  never  can  be  so  in  any  thing  like  the  pro- 
portion in  which  the  demand  for  labor  is  di- 
minished. The  common  sense  and  experience 
of  mankind  have  every  where  taught  ttiem  the 
sophistry  of  the  hackneyed  arguments  put  forth 
on  this  subject  by  the  economical  writers  on  the 
aide  of  the  capitalists,  whose  interest  is  cheap 
production ;  and  thence  the  constant  hostility 
of  the  working  classes  in  every  country  to  the 
introduction  of  the  machinery  by  which  their 
labor  is  to  be  supplanted.  Perhaps  in  the  end 
the  rival  interests  of  capital  and  labor  may  be 
adjusted,  and  the  workmen  thrown  out  by  ma- 
chinery in  one  line  may  find  employment  in 
another;  but  this  can  only  be  the  work  of  time, 
and  of  a  very  gradual  absorption  of  industry 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  And 
in  France  the  circumstances,  so  far  from  being 
favorable,  were  just  the  reverse;  for  the  Rev- 
olution had  at  once  destroyed  the  capital,  swept 
away  the  colonies,  and  all  but  ruined  the  com- 
merce of  the  country;  and  the  vorious  vents 
which  might  take  off  the  displaced  labor  of 
the  nation  were  wholly  awanting.  Ilcnce  the 
eighteen  years  from  1830  to  1848  were  a  period 
of  almost  ceaseless  industrial  distress  in  France, 
and  the  animosity  of  the  working  classes  against 
the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  was,  almost 
from  its  very  commencement,  for  greater  than 
it  had  been  against  that  of  Charles  X. 

The  same  circumstances,  however,  which  so 
Q  fearfully  augmented  this  general  dis- 

Increased  content  among  the  working  classes, 
strength  of  j  ncreased  in  a  still  greater  degree  the 
the^Govern-  strength  of  the  Government  to  resist 
it.  As  long  as  the  monarchy  stood 
on  the  remnant  of  the  nobility  and  the  increas- 
ing Parti-pretre,  as  it  did  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  X.,  it  rested  on  a  flimsy  foundation; 


the  pyramid  of  society  was  based  on  its  head. 
But  when  the  numerous  and  opulent  ranks  of 
the  boui^eoisie  were  admitted  into  the  admin- 
istration, and  interested  in  its  preservation,  a 
very  different  state  of  things  presented  itself. 
Government  now  stood  upon  a  much  wider  ba- 
sis, and  could  calculate  on  the  support  of  a  more 
numerous  and  energetic  body  of  men.  The 
dense  and  thriving  ranks  of  the  bourgeoisie,  in- 
terested in  power  because  they  shared  its  spoils, 
gave  it  their  cordial  support ;  their  wealth  was 
poured  into  its  coffers;  their  youth  filled  the 
ranks  of  its  National  Guard ;  their  influence 
gave  it  the  command  of  the  Legislature. 

But  this  very  circumstance,  while  for  long  it 
secured  their  ascendency,  in  the  end  ^ 
exposed  it  to  ruin.  A  class  of  society  Dangers  to 
which  had  come  to  monopolize,  in  re-  which  this 
turn  for  its  support,  the  wnole  patron-  ^^' 
age  of  Government,  ere  long  became  the  object 
of  envy.  Louis  Philippe  experienced  the  truth 
of  the  old  8a3'ing,  that  every  place  given  away 
made  three  'discontented  and  one  ungrateful. 
Even  the  commissions  in  an  army  soon  raised 
to  400,000  men,  an  expenditure  increased  from 
900,000,000francs(£86,000,000)  to  1,600,000,000 
(£60,000,000),  and  the  130,000  civil  offices  in 
the  gift  of  the  Tuileries,  could  not  suffice  for  the 
wants  of  a  nation  in  which  Government  employ- 
ment had  become,  from  the  effects  of  the  Rev- 
olution, the  sole  means  of  advancement.  The 
rule  of  the  bourgeoisie  was  overthrown  in  the 
end  in  France,  from  the  same  jealousy  of  those 
excluded  from  its  emoluments  which  had  proved 
fatal  to  that  of  the  borough-holders  in  England. 
Influence — in  other  words,  corruption — became 
the  great  engine  of  administration;  M.  Guizot 
avowed  and  vindicated  it  upon  the  ground  that» 
as  all  other  influences  were  gone,  that  of  selfish 
motives  alone  remained  to  uphol.d  the  Govern- 
ment. But  their  mode  of  proceeding,  however 
effective  for  a  time,  could  not  durably  continue ; 
for  no  system  can  be  permanent  which  is  found- 
ed on  class  influence  or  interest 

When  the  government  of  Charles  X  was 
overthrown,  and  he  himself  driven  g 

into  exile,  three  parties  remained  in  The  Repab- 
France,  and  divided  society  between  licans:  their 
them.  So  equally  were  they  bal-  g„^^°^ 
anced,  and  so  narrowly  were  the 
chances  of  each  poised,  that  it  was  hard  to  say 
with  whom,  in  the  scramble  for  power,  the  su- 
preme authority  would  ultimately  rest  Most 
formidable  from  their  resolution,  and  the  com- 
mand which  physical  strength  gave  them  of  the 
metropolis,  the  Republicans  stood  foremost  on 
the  stage,  and,  to  all  appearance,  were  destined 
to  carry  off  the  prize.  They  had  made  the  Rev- 
olution ;  it  was  their  spirit  which  had  animated 
the  masses,  and  thrown  a  hundred  thousand 
armed  workmen  on  the  streets  of  Paris ;  to  all 
appearance,  the  crown  and  the  ^ovei-nment 
were  at  their  disposal.  Perhaps,  if  they  had 
possessed  a  leader  of  greater  ambition  or  reso- 
lution, they  might  have  secured  it,  and  a  new 
republic  have  restored,  for  a  brief  season,  the 
reign  of  anarchy  in  France,  to  be  speedily  sup- 
planted by  the  vigor  of  despotisuL  But  great 
as  the  chances  of  this  part^  were,  it  had  to  con- 
tend with  as  great  difiicultieSb  The  recollection 
of  the  Convention,  the  Reign  of  Terror,  weigh* 
ed  like  an  incubus  on  its  energies.    The  work* 
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ing  classes,  especially  in  the  great  towns,  were 
nearly  imanimoas  in  its  favor ;  but  it  is  not  by 
that  class  alone  that  a  change  of  government 
ever  has  been  or  ever  can  be  effected.  Lead- 
ers are  required  to  direct  its  strength,  capital  to 
support  its  efforts,  general  concurrence  to  sanc- 
tion its  undertakings.  These  were  all  awant- 
ing  to  the  Republicans  of  1830.  The  bankers 
had  not  riskea  their  capital  to  let  the  fruits  of 
the  struffgle  be  reaped  by  the  proletairet;  the 
journalists  were  not  disposed  to  cede  their 
places  in  the  cabinet  to  the  workmen;  the 
shop-keepers  dreaded  a  stoppage  of  their  sales, 
and  the  termination  of  the  lucrative  purchases 
of  the  English,  from  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
public. All  these  classes  were  extremely  will- 
ing to  use  the  workmen  as  auxiliaries,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  their  courage  and  numbers 
to  overthrow  the  Bourbons ;  and  they  lauded, 
on  every  occasion,  their  valor  and  patriotism 
to  the  skies;  but  they  had  no  intention  of 
sharing  the  fhiits  of  victory  with  them. 
The  next  party  which  stood  prepared  to  dis- 

.  pute  the  palm  with  uie  Republicans 
TbeNapo-  "^^  ^®  Napoleonists  ;  but  their 
leonists:  chances  at  that  period  were  decided 
^h?'^  hr  inferior.   They  had,  indeed,  in  their 

enaooea.  ^yop  the  mighty  name  of  the  Emper- 
or, and  the  magic  of  his  glorious  exploits;  out 
though  they  spoke  powerfully  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  young  and  ardent  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, their  influence  generally  was  by  no  means 
so  great  as  it  has  since  become.  The  reason 
was,  these  events  were  too  near ;  distance  had 
not  *^lent  enchantment  to  the  view."  All  men 
of  middle  age  could  recollect  the  double  cap- 
ture of  Paris ;  a  third  visit  of  the  Cossacks  was 
present  to  eveiy  full-grown  imagination.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  King  of  Rome,  sunk  down  into 
the  modest  title  of  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  was 
absent,  under  Austrian  influence,  in  whose  serv- 
ice he  held  a  re^ment,  and  no  visible  mem- 
ber of  the  Imperial  family  was  at  hand  to  di- 
rect or  encourage  its  partisans.  The  party  of 
the  Republicans  was  based  on  a  principle,  but 
that  of  Napoleon  II.  was  rested  on  a  man ;  and 
without  the  man  a  personal  party  can  seldom 
make  any  successful  effort. 
If  the  Napoleonists  wanted  a  head  and  wealth 

J  (J  to  sustain  their  exertions,  this  could 

The  Oriean-  not  be  said  of  the  Orleanists,  who 
lata :  their  had  both  the  one  and  the  other.  The 
chancea.  jy^^Lt  of  Orieans  had  obtained,  from 
the  generous  munificence  of  Charles  X,  the  en- 
tire restoration  of  the  immense  estates  of  the 
family,  and  his  expenditure,  though  great,  was 
still  within  his  ample  income.  Throughout  all 
the  phases  of  the  Revolution,  a  considerable 
party  had  adhered  to  this  family,  and  it  had 
oeen  much  increased  on  the  Restoration,  from 
the  apparent  stability  of  the  throne,  and  the 
obvious  chances  of  succession  which  they  en- 
joyed from  the  precarious  life  of  the  infant 
Duke  of  Bordeaux,  who  alone  stood  between 
them  and  its  acquisition.  To  this  p^rty  the 
unwise  proceedings  of  Charles  X.  and  the  Par- 
ti-pritre  had  long  been  the  subject  of  close  ob- 
servation and  intense  interest^  and  his  fall  seem- 
ed, as  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  would 
have  done,  at  once  to  open  the  crown  to  their 
ambition.  The  Duke  himself  was  irresolute, 
and  undecided  between  the  attractions  of  a  di- 


adem and  the  perila  with  wtiich  it  was  environ- 
ed. But  no  similar  terrors  or  qualms  of  eon- 
science  paralyzed  his  adherents,  who,  relieved 
of  all  responsibility  consequent  on  the  change 
of  government,  expected  only  to  enjoy  its  re- 
wards. M.  Lafitte,  and  the  chief  baiakers  and 
capitalists  of  Paris,  belonged  to  this  party,  from 
the  very  obvious  reason,  that^  by  placing  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  on  the  throne,  they  would  be 
placing  themselves  in  the  administration.  They 
had  powerful  support  from  M.  Guixot^  ILTliien, 
and  other  able  journalists,  who  also  hoped  to 
share  in  the  spoils  of  victory,  and,  in  trum,  saw- 
no  other  mode  of  escape  irom  tiie  distracted 
state  of  the  country.  The  example  of  England 
spoke  powerfully  to  the  historic  intellects  of 
this  influential  class  of  politicians ;  and  it  seem- 
ed to  them  almost  an  indication  of  providential 
will,  that,  when  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bour- 
bons, like  the  Stuarts,  had  lost  the  throne  by 
the  ambition  of  the  Romish  party,  a  younger 
branch  should  remain  to  open  to  France  a  fu- 
ture of  freedom  and  prosperity. 

During  these  anxious  oays^  Dig  with  the  iaie 
of  France  and  of  Europe,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  remained  in  privacy  and  ob-  Tbe  Dakt 
Bcurity  in  the  ncighborhoodf  of  Pari&  of  Oilcaaa 
lie  was  neither  at  the  Tuileries,  where  """i;^ 
honor  and  duty  called  hun  to  stand  »*'*'««»^ 
by  his  sovereign  and  benefactor  in  the  hoar  of 
danger,  nor  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  where  am- 
bition and  selfishness  misht  possibly  open  to 
him  the  path  to  a  throne  by  the  overthrow  of 
that  benefactor.  Accurately  informed  by  M. 
Lafitte  and  his  other  partisans  of  every  uiing 
that  was  going  forward  in  the  capital,  he  yet 
kept  aloof  from  its  stirring  scenes^  and  seemed 
anxious  only,  in  his  elcffant  retirement  of  Nenil- 
ly,  to  detach  himself  from  Ihe  political  stniff- 
gles  in  which,  more  than  any  human  being  in 
existence,  he  was  himself  interested.  In  this 
there  was  no  affectation ;  he  really  felt  the  wish 
to  abstain  from  the  strife  which  his  conduct  in- 
dicated. He  was  consumed  with  anxiety,  fear> 
ful  to  take  any  decided  step,  and  desirous  to 
receive  the  impress  of  events  rather  than  im- 
press his  signet-mark  upon  theoL 

On  the  morning  of  the  80th  July,  when  the 
contest  was  obviously  decided,  and         j^ 
it  was  necessary  to  fix  upon  a  gov-  ' 
emment,  M.  Glandev^,  the  Governor  ' 


of  the  Tuileries,  waited  on  M.  Lafitte,  JJJJ^i^ 
when  the  following  conversation  took  Baran  4e 
place  between  them.  '  *  Sir,"  said  the  Giaader^a 
baron  to  the  banker,  "you  have  now  *"**  !*•«»• 
been  master  of  Paris  for  twenty-four  hours- 
do  you  wish  to  save  the  monarchy  T*  ••  Whidi 
monarchy,  sir— that  of  1789  or  1814 f"  "The 
constitutional  monarchy."  "To  save  it,  only 
one  way  remains,  which  is  to  crown  the  Duke  oi 
Orleans."  "  The  Duke  of  Orleans !  The  Duk# 
of  Orleans — ^but  do  vou  know  him  f '*  "  For  fif- 
teen years."  "  Well,  but  what  are  his  titles  to 
the  crown  f  That  boy  whom  Vienna  has  edu- 
cated can  at  least  invoke  the  memory  of  hk 
father's  glory;  and  it  must  be  admitted  the 
passage  of  ^^apoleon  has  written  his  annals  in 
characters  of  nre  upon  the  minds  of  men.  Hot 
what  prestige  surrounds  the  Duke  of  Orleans  I 
do  the  people  even  know  his  history  ff  How 
many  of  them  have  heard  his  namef  "I  see 
in  that  a  recommendation,  and  not  a  disadvant- 
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age.  Destitute  of  all  influence  oyer  the  im- 
agination, he  will  be  the  leas  able  to  enoanci- 
pate  himself  from  the  limits  within  which  a 
constitutional  monarch  must  confine  himself. 
His  private  life  is  free  from  the  scandalous  im- 
moralities which  have  disgraced  so  manj  other 
princes.  He  has  respected  himself  in  his  wife ; 
he  has  made  himself  respected  and  loved  by  his 
children." 

**  Hese  are  mere  domestic  virtues^  which  are 
13.  not  to  be  recompensed  by  a  crown. 
Arfamanto  Are  you  igniorant  that  he  is  openly 
^'  ^  th  •*®'"*^  of  naving  approved  the  hom- 
Suke's  be^  icidal  votes  of  his  father,  and  asso- 
inc  called  to  ciated  himself,  in  the  evil  days  of  our 
the  crown,  history,  with  projects  calculated  to 
exclude  forever  from  the  throne  the  direct  heirs 
of  the  unfortunate  Louis,  and  of  having  Dre- 
served  a  mysterious  attitude  in  London  dur- 
ing the  Hundred  Days,  which  has  given  rise  to 
strange  suspicions!  Since  1815  he  has  altern- 
ately caressed  all  parties,  been  at  once  the 
humble  servant  of  tne  court  and  the  secret  fo- 
mentor  of  all  intrigues.  Louis  XVIIL  restored 
to  him  his  vast  estates;  Charles  X.  made  it  a 
personal  request  to  the  Chambers  to  secure 
them  to  him  by  a  legal  and  irrefragable  right; 
he  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of '  Royal  m^h- 
ness,'  so  long  coveted.  Overwhelmed  by  gifts 
and  kindnesses  from  the  elder  branch,  how  can 
he  seize  upon  their  inheritance?  and  conld  he 
even  permit  others  to  light  the  conflagration 
which  must  in  the  end  consume  his  own  fami- 
ly V"  "  It  is  not  in  the  personal  interest  of  the 
Duke,  baron,  but  in  that  of  the  country  threat- 
ened with  anarchy,  that  I  speak.  I  do  not  ask 
if  the  situation  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  is  painful 
to  his  own  feelin|p,  but  whether  his  accession  to 
the  throne  is  desirable  for  France.  What  prince 
is  more  free  from  the  prejudices  which  have 
,  Louis  occasioned  the  ruin  of  Charles  X.  ? 
Blanc,  Dlz  What  prince  has  more  openly  pro- 
Ana  de  Louis  fessed  liberal  sentiments!  and  to  the 
Jm'^SSo'^*  combination  which  would  crown 
'  ■  him,  what  other  is  preferable  ?"' 
Such,  put  in  a  dramatic  form,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  ancient  historians,  were 
the  ideas  which  at  this  crisis  were 
fermenting  in  the  minds  of  the  most 
influential  men  in  France.  M.  de 
DukeoT Or-  Talleyrand  inclined  to  the  opinion 
leana,  and  the  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  which  was, 
crown  to  the  that  the  only  way  to  reconcile  the 
MteofBor-  conflicting  interests  of  order  and 
democracy  in  France,  would  be  to 
respect  the  right  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  who 
was  entirely  free  from  his  grandfather's  fault, 
and  to  intrust  his  education,  with  the  lieuten- 
ancy-general of  the  kingdom,  to  the  experienced 
wisdom  and  popular  sentiments  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  But  tais  arrangement,  which  was  that 
which  honor  and  ultimate  interest  prescribed, 
was  far  from  meeting  the  views  of  the  journal- 
ists and  literary  men,  who  looked  to  the  triumph 
of  a  public  party  as  the  means  of  gratifying 
private  ambition,  and  the  fall  of  a  dynasty  as 
»T  *  Bi  the  elevation  of  a  fortune.*  M.  Be- 
L30?;  3W*"*'  ranker,  despite  his  strong  prepos- 
Capedgne,*  sessions  in  favor  of  the  Napoleon- 
Hist.deLonis  jsts,  and  his  indignant  acerbities 


14. 
Project  of  giv< 
Ing  the  lien- 
tenancy-gen- 
eral to  the 
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against  the  Bourbons,  became  the 
decided  partisan  of  the  Orleans  par- 


ty, and  promised  them  the  aid  of  his  heart-stir- 
nn^  sones  and  immense  popularity ;  while  M. 
Thiers^  Mignet,  and  Lareguy,  put  at  their  dis- 
posal the  equally  important  contribution  of 
their  business  talent  and  statesmanlike  experi- 
ence. 

By  these  three  journalists  a  proclamation  in 
favor  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  15 

drawn  up,  which  was  published  in  First  placards 
the  Natwnal,  Oourrier  FranpaiB,  }n  the  Orleans 
and  Commerce.  When  placarded,  "*«*«• 
and  distributed  in  and  around  the  Bcurte,  it 
excited  no  enthusiasm,  and  was  very  coldly  re- 
ceived. Meanwhile  M.  de  Lafayette,  seated  on 
a  huge  arm-chair  at  the  Hotel  de  ViUe,  was  a 
prey  to  the  most  cruel  anxieties.  The  Duke  de 
Chartres,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  had 
been  arrested  at  Montrouge,  and  the  old  gener- 
al hardly  knew  whether  to  maintain  his  arrest 
or  order  his  liberation,  and  after  much  hesita- 
tion he  was  prevailed  on  to  do  the.latter.  But 
meanwhile  tne  Orleanists,  presided  over  by  M. 
Lafltte,  were  rapidly  proceeding  to  action ;  they 
had  the  immense  advantage  over  their  adver- 
saries of  order,  arrangement^  and  decision.  At 
ten  o'clock  a  meeting  of  Uie  Orleanists  took 
place  at  the  hotel  of  M.  Lafitte,  when  a  procla- 
mation, skillfnlly  drawn,  was  agreed  to,  recom- 
mending the  Diike  of  Orleans  to  the  vacant 
throne,  and  M.  Carrel  was  dispatched  to  Rouen 
to  gain  over  that  important  city  to  the  same 
interest*  Shortly  ailer.  General  Dubourg,  on 
the  part  of  the  Kepublicans  at  the  Hotd  de 
Yille,  presented  himself  to  the  meeting:  they 
refiisea  to  receive  or  even  to  see  iLoni,Bi„^ 
him,  so  rapidly  had  the  pretensions  i.  305, 300 .  ' 
and  ideas  of  government  advanced  Ann.  Hist* 
since  the  resolution  to  establish  a  l?^*Z^vZ*i- 
republic  had  been  taken ! »  ^'^'  **•  **»  ''• 

While  matters  were  advancing  so  rapidly  in 
his  favor  in  Paris,  the  Duke  of  Or-  ]q 
leans  remained  at  Neuilly  with  his  Situation  oT 
whole  family.  In  his  immediate  vi-  }Jo  l^"k«  of 
cinity,  at  Puteaux,  was  a  body  of  ""«">■• 
troops,  a  squadron  of  which  could  with  ease 
have  made  them  all  prisoners.  But  so  little 
suspicion  was  entertained  at  that  period  of  their 
fidelity,  that  no  precaution  against  them  was 
taken  oy  the  royal  family,  nor  did  a  feeling  of 
anxiety  on  this  subject  ever  cross  their  minds. 
M.  Lafitte,  the  evening  before,  wrote  a  letter 
mentioning  that  the  crown  was  to  be  offered  to 
him,  and  that,  in  case  of  refusal,  it  would  be 
represented  that  it  was  essential  to  the  tran- 
auillity  of  the  capital  and  the  country  that  he 
should  be  conveyed  to  a  place  of  safetyf  in  the 


*  "  Charles  X.  ean  neter  again  enter  France ;  he  has 
eaoaed  the  blood  of  the  people  to  flow. 

"  The  Republic  would  expose  us  to  ftightfhl  diTislons, 
and  embroil  us  with  all  Europe. 

"  The  Duke  of  Orleans  is  a  prince  devoted  to  the  cause 
oT  the  Revolution. 

**  The  Duke  of  Orteaas  has  never  fbught  against  ua ;  he 
was  at  Jemappes. 

*'  The  Duke  of  Orleans  Is  a  eitiaen-king. 

'*  The  Duke  of  Orleans  earried  in  Are  the  tricolor  flag ; 
no  other  can  carry  it.    We  will  have  no  other. 

*'  The  Duke  of  Orleans  has  not  yet  prononnoed  himself. 
He  awaits  the  expression  of  our  wishes.  Let  us  proclaim 
them,  and  he  wiU  accept  the  Charter,  as  we  have  alwavs 
expected  and  wished.  It  is  fhHn  the  French  people  that  he 
wUl  receive  his  crown."— Louis  Blahc,  vol.  i.  p.  305. 306. 

t  '*  Le  Due  d'Orleans  est  a  Neuilly  avec  toute  sa  fhmille. 
Pr^B  de  lui  a  Puteaox  sont  les  troupes  royales,  et  il  snfll- 
rait  d*nn  ordre  ernan^  de  la  cour  pour  Tenlever  a  la  na- 
tion, qui  peut  trouver  en  lui  nn  gage  puissant  de  sa  s^co- 
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metropolis.  This  Dot«  instract«d  his  partisans 
in  Paris  in  the  course  which  they  ehoald  pur- 
sue ;  and  accordingly,  soud  after,  M.  Thiers  and 
M.  Scheffer,  preceded  by  M.  Sebastiani,  arrived 
at  Neuiily  to  offer  the  Duke  the  crown.  He 
himself  was  absent^  but  they  were  received  by 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  history 
I.  aS^^SWB*"*^  may  well  record  the  conversation 
'*  which  took  place  between  them.^ 

"  Sir,"  said  the  Duchess,  in  a  voice  trembling 
17.  with  emotion,  after  the  purpose  of 
Interview  his  mission  had  been  explained  by 
55Jroand  ^'  ^^^^^^*  **^o^  could  you  under- 
tbe Duchess  take  such  a  mission!  That  M. 
ofOrieans.  Thiers  should  have  charged  himself 
with  it,  I  can  understand.  He  little  knew  us ; 
but  you,  who  have  been  admitted  to  our  intima- 
cy, who  knew  us  so  well — ah !  we  can  never 
forpive  it"  Stupefied  by  a  reception  they  had 
so  little  anticipated,  the  two  envoys  remained 
silent,  and  a  pause  ensued,  during  which  Ma- 
dame Adelaide,  the  Duke*s  sister,  entered  the 
apartment^  followed  by  Madame  de  Montjoie. 
Penetrated  with  the  dangers  which  surrounded 
them  on  all  sides,  and  appreciating  with  mascu- 
line intelligence  their  extent,  she  immediately 
said,  •*  Let  them  make  my  brother  a  president, 
a  commander  of  the  ICational  Guard  —  any 
thing,  so  as  they  do  not  make  him  a  proscribed.^' 
"Madame,"  rejoined  M,  Tliiers,  "it  is  a  throne 
which  we  come  to  oflFer  him."  "But  what  will 
Europe  think?"  rejoined  the  Princess.  "Shall 
he  seat  himself  on  the  throne  from  which  Louis 
XVL  descended  to  mount  the  scaffold?  What 
a  panic  will  it  strike  into  all  royal  houses  1 
The  peace  of  the  world  will  be  endangered." 
"These  apprehensions,  Madame,"  replied  M. 
Tliiers,  "are  natural,  but  they  are  not  well 
founded.  England,  full  of  the  recollection  of 
the  banished  Stuarts,  will  applaud  a  dhumement 
of  which  her  history  furnislied  the  example  and 
the  model.  And  as  to  the  absolute  monarchies, 
far  from  reproaching  the  Duke  of  Orleans  for 
fixing  on  his  head  a  crown  floating  on  the  stonn, 
they  will  approve  a  step  which  will  render  his 
elevation  a  barrier  against  tlio  unchained  pas- 
sions of  the  multituda  There  is  something 
great  and  worth  saving  in  France;  and  if  it  is 
too  late  for  legitimacy,  it  is  not  so  for  a  con- 
stitutional throne.  After  all,  there  remains  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  only  a  choice  of  danger ; 
and,  iu  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  to  fly  the 
possible  dangers  of  ro^'olty  is  to 
1. 3oS  ^310?°^*  ^*c®  ^  republic  and  its  inevitable 
tempests."' 

Tliese  energetic  words  made  no  impression  on 
lg  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  in  whose  ele- 
Irresolute  vated  mind  the  chivalrous  sentiments 
couduct  of  were  paranjount  to  all  considera- 
theDukeof  tionsot ambition  or  expedience.  But 
Madame  Adelaide,  vividly  impressed 
with  her  brother's  danger,  was  more  accessible 
to  them.  "A  child  of  Paris,"  she  exclaimed, 
"1  will  intnist  myself  to  the  Parisians!"     It 

rite  Aiture.  On  propone  de  se  rendre  cbez  lul  au  nom  dee 
auiorites  constituces  convenablemeni  acconipagnees,  et 
de  lui  otTrir  la  couronne.  SMI  oppose  den  Hcrupulee  de  fa- 
mille  ou  de  delicafeme,  on  lui  dira  que  son  sejour  a  Paris 
importe  a  la  tranauillito  de  la  capitale  et  de  la  France,  et 
qu'on  est  obiifce  de  Ty  mcttre  en  suretd.  On  pent  comp- 
ter sur  Pinfaillibiliie  de  cette  mesure.  On  peut  ctre  cer- 
tain en  outre  que  le  Due  d'Orleans  ne  tardtra  pas  a  s'as- 
flocier  pleinement  aux  vceux  de  la  nation."— Lo  u  is  Blanc, 
^7,  30b. 


was  agreed  to  send  for  the  Dake,  who  had  fled 
to  Raincy ;  and  he  soon  after  set  out,  preceded 
by  M.  de  Montesquiou,  for  Paris.  Before  they 
reached  the  capital,  however,  the  Duke  turned 
about  and  returned  to  Raincy  as  fiast  as  his 
horses  could  can-}'  him.  Irresolute  and  tioiid, 
he  had  neither  courage  enough  to  seize  the 
crown  which  was  offered  to  him,  nor  virtue 
sufficient  to  refuse  it  His  life,  for  many  years, 
had  been  passed  in  meditating  on  tbe  crisis 
which  had  now  arrived,  and  when  it  came  he 
proved  unequal  to  it  Temporization  was  his 
eutire  policy — ^to  escape  danger,  by  fljiog  from 
it,  his  great  object  His  system  was,'  never  to 
appear  to  court  f>opularity,  but  to  preserve  such 
a  aemeanor  as  mignt  compel  others  to  seek  him, 
not  bring  him  forward  as  seeking  them.  He 
would  gladly  have  declined  the  crown,  if  he  had 
been  sure  of  retaining  his  estates  Tlie  niost 
powerful  argument  for  accepting  it  was,  that 
only  by  doing  so  could  he  save  his  property. 
The  decisive  moment  did  not  ap- 
pear to  him  to  have  yet  arrived,  J  ^J'j^j"** 
and  his  old  irresolution  continued.'    '      ' 

Meanwhile  every  thing  had  been  prepared  at 
Paris  by  his  partisans  for  the  expect-  ^g 
ed  arrival  of  the  Duke,  and  M.  La-  Meetings  of 
fitte  had  already  spread  the  report  *^  Dejioiiei 
that  every  thing  was  ready  for  his  "**  ^'*'** 
installation ;  that  he  was  the  man  of  the  aire, 
and  could  alone  prevent  the  return  of  despot  ism, 
and  put  a  bridle  on  the  passions  of  democracy. 
A  meeting  of  the  deputies  took  place  at  the 
H6tel  Bourbon,  at  which  he  was  chosen  jresi- 
dent  by  acclamation.  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville 
was  alone  seen  on  the  benches  reserved  for  the 
Royalists — so  completely  had  terror  mastered 
all  minds^  and  banished  the  most  re^ol ate  eou^ 
age.  The  Peers,  on  their  side,  met  in  tbe  Lux- 
embourg, and  their  benches  exhibited  a  fuller 
attendance.  While  the  deputies  were  still  aa- 
sembled,  news  arrived  that  fifteen  hundred 
troops  from  Rouen  were  marching  on  Pariflt 
and  nad  already  reached  the  heights  of  Mont- 
martre,  which  they  had  occupied  with  seveni 
pieces  of  cannon.  Terror  immediately  ^ized 
every  breast;  and  at  this  very  moment  M.  de 
Sussy  entered,  bearing  in  his  hand  the  last  ordi- 
nances of  Charles  X.,  which  recalled  the  former 
one  that  had  excited  so  much  animosity,  and 
dismissed  the  Poliguac  Ministry.  The  alarm  of 
M.  Lafitte  was  evident  If  read,  thev  would 
have  been  hailed  with  acclamation,  an  j  at  once 
destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  Orleanista.  Anxiety 
and  irresolution  were  general,  when  the  deputies 
sent  to  Keuilly  returned  with  the  account  of 
their  gracious  reception  by  the  princess.  Tfapy 
then  adopted  the  following  resolution,  which, 
with  some  difficulty,  was  adopted,  and  sent  off 
to  the  Duke:  "The  deputies  at  present  at  Paris 
conceive  that  it  is  essential  to  pray  his  royal 
highness  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  come  immedi- 
ately to  Paris,  to  exercise  the  functions  of  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  kingdom,  and  to  expre» 
the  universal  wish  that  the  tricolor  flag  should 
be  resumed.  They  feel  also  tlie  necessity  of 
assuring  France,  without  delay,  in  the  approach- 
ing session  of  the  Chambers,  of  the  adoption  of 
such  measures  as  may  afford  the  sx^uiiBluc, 
guarantees  essential  for  the  full  i.  3IS,  314; 
and  entire  execution  of  the  char-  ^^•^'  *'^ 
tcr."»  ^^' 
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Meanwhile,  at  the  Laxembourg^,  more  eleva- 

'  20  ted  'Bentimente  were  uttered  by  the 
M^teting  at  ^^w  peers  who  in  that  crisis  were 
iho  Cham-  wortny  of  their  dignity.  Chateau- 
berofPeera.  briand  arrived  there  surrounded  by 
an  enthusiastic  crowd,  and  carried  aloft  by  ar- 
dent youthS)  who  expected  to  see  in  the  intrep- 
id defender  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  the  ve- 
hement assailant  of  the  monarchy.  They  little 
knew  the  intrepidity  and  fidelity  of  his  charac- 
ter. Seated  apart  from  his  colleagues,  silent  an  d 
contemplative,  he  seemed  a  prey  to  the  melan- 
choly thoughts  which  oppressed  nim.  Suddenly 
he  rose  up,  and  said,  in  an  animated  voice,  "  Let 
us  protest  in  favor  of  the  ancient  monarchy. 
If  needs  be,  let  us  leave  Paris ;  but  wherever  we 
may  be  driven,  let  as  save  the  King,  and  surren- 
der ourselves  to  the  trust  of  a  courageous  fidel- 
ity. Let  us  reflect  on  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
If  the  question  comes  to  be  the  salvation  of 
legitimacy,  give  me  a  pen  and  two  months; 
I  will  restore  the  throne."  Vain  illusion  1  In 
a  few  minutes  tlie  deputies  of  the  bourgeois  en- 
tered and  demanded  the  crown  for  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, and  few  voices  were  raised  among  the 
pcei-s  of  France-  in  behalf  of  their  ancient  mon- 
archs !  In  a  corrupted  age,  decay  first  appears 
^  Louis  Blanc,  ^^  ^^®  ™**^*  elevated  stations:  if 
i.  313,  314 ;  '  fidelity  is  to  be  looked  for,  it  is 
Cap.  ii.  122,  among  those  who  have  not  been 
^^^*  exposed  to  their  temptations.^ 

But  while  the  peers  and  deputies  were  in  this 
2j  manner  disposing  of  the  crown  of 

Reunion  of  France,  a  formidable  opposition  was 
the  licpub-  arising  among  the  Repuolicans,  and 
licans  at  ^jjg  chances  of  success  were  almost 
i^omtiers.  equally  balanced  on  both  sides.  A 
meeting  of  ardent  Jacobins  sat  in  permanence 
at  the  Restaurateur  Lointier's  in  the  Rue  St 
Honore,  and  they  were  prepared  to  adopt  the 
most  audacious  resolutions.  Knowledge,  for- 
tune, reputation,  resources,  all  were  awanting  to 
them,  but  that  was  the  very  thing  which  con- 
stituted their  strength.  They  had  arms  in  their 
hands  and  courage  in  their  hearts:  prepared  for 
death,  they  were  not  less  so  for  command.  In 
vain  Beranger  and  the  Orleans  agents  strove  to 
win  them  over  to  their  side.  They  steadily  re- 
sisted the  seduction,  and  a  ferocious  debate  en- 
sued, in  the  course  of  which  a  pistol  was  dis- 
charged at  an  Orleanist  orator,  which  wounded 
him  m  the  check.  At  length  the  following  ad- 
dress was  agreed  to,  and  sent  by  a  deputation 
to  the  provisional  government  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville:  *'The  people  yesterday  have  reconquer- 
ed their  rights  at  the  price  of  their  blood.  The 
most  precious  of  these  rights  is  that  of  choos- 
ing their  form  of  government.  It  is  necessary 
to  take  care  that  no  proclamation  should  be  is- 
sued which  designs  the  form  even  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  may  be  chosen.  A  provisional 
a  Moniicur  representation  of  the  nation  exists ; 
Aus.3i,lh30;  let  it  Continue  till  the  wishes  of 
Loui?}  Blanc,  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  are 
1. 317.  318.      tnown."'     ' 

TIic  deputies,  after  making  their  way  throuffh 
22.  the  crowd  which  filled  tlie  Place  de 

Scene attho  Gr^ve,  were  admitted  to  General 
Hotel  do  Ville.  Lafayette.  The  veteran  general, 
who  was  himself  undecided  what  course  to  pur- 
sue, received  them  with  a  long  and  studied  ha- 
rangue, in  which  he  spoke,  with  the  garrulous 
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vanity  of  an  old  man,  of  America,  the  National 
Guard  of  1789,  and  the  part  he  had  borne  in 
the  first  Revolution.  He  was  still  descanting 
on  his  former  services  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
when  M.  de  Sussy  was  introduced  with  the  new 
ordinances  of  Charles  X.,  which  had  been  re- 
fused admittance  at  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
No  sooner  was  their  import  disclosed  by  the 
veteran  general,  than  a  cry  arose,  "We  are 
betrayed  I  What  I  new  mmisters  named  by 
Charles  X.  I  No,  no;  we  are  done  with  the 
Bourbons."  Such  was  their  fury,  that  one  of 
the  Republicans,  M.  Bastide,  flew  at  M.  de  Sus- 
sy, and  tried  to  throw  him  out  of  the  window. 
"What  are  you  doing f" .cried  M.  Trelat,  hold- 
ing him  back — "  a  negotiator  1"  Trembling  for 
the  consequences,  M.  de  Lafayette  invited  M. 
de  Sussy  to  withdraw  and  go  to  the  Municipal 
Council  in  the  same  ediflce,  which  he  accord- 
ingly did.  A  frightful  tumult  arose  as  he  with- 
drew, and  the  last  words  which  reached  his  ears 
were, "  Carry  back  your  ordinances :  we  are  done 
with  Charles  X."  A  proclamation 
was  soon  after  read,  amidst  general  i^^^^^' 
applause,  which  had  been  proposed  cap.  ih  139, 
at  the  Municipal  Council,  and  ex-  144;  Ann. 
pressed  in  dear  terms  the  wishes  of  ^**'-  *^®'  '^*» 
the  extreme  Republican  party.  ^* 

But  while  these  measures  were  adopted  by 
the  most  violent  of  their  partisans,  M.        ^ 
de  Lafayette  wos  still  a  prey  to  anx-  continued 
iety  and  indecision,  and  he  address-  indecision 
ed  a  letter  to  M.  de  Mortemai-t,  the  'V^^J" 
courtesy  and  diplomatic  ambiguity  *^°' 

of  which  strangely  contrasted  with  the  preci- 
sion and  courage  of  the  Republican  Address. f 
Meanwhile,  the  alarm  having  spread  amone 
the  Republicans,  deputations  rapidly  succeeded 
each  other  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  whose  vehe- 
mence and  audacity  differed  widely  from  the 
irresolution  of  the  chief.  Among  the  rest  there 
arrived  one  from  the  scholars  of  the  Ecole  Po- 
lytechnique,  who  had  distinguished  themselves 


*  "France  is  ttee:  ii  will  have  a  constitution.  It 
awards  to  the  provisional  government  only  the  right  of 
consulting  it.  In  the  mean  time,  until  ita  will  is  express- 
ed, the  following  principles  must  be  recognized : 

**  No  more  royalty. 

"  Government  exercised  solely  by  the  representatives 
of  the  nation. 

"  The  executive  government  confided  to  a  temporary 
president. 

'^  The  concourse,  mediate  or  immediate,  otall  the  citi- 
zens in  the  election  of  deputies. 

*'  The  liberty  of  worship :  no  national  religion. 

"  The  forces  by  sea  and  land  secured  against  arbitrary 
dismissal. 

*'Tbe  establishment  of  national  guards  over  all  France, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  constituiion  inurusted  to  their 
arms. 

•'  The  principles  for  which  we  have  shed  our  blood  we 
are  willing,  if  necessary,  to  support  by  legal  insurrection." 
— Loois  Blanc,  vol.  i.  p.  323. 

t  "  I  have  received  the  letter  which  you  did  me  the 
honor  to  send  me,  with  all  the  sentiments  which  your  per- 
sonal character  has  long  inspired.  M.  de  Sussy  will  give 
you  an  account  of  the  visit  which  he  has  paid  to  me.  I 
have  ftilfiUed  your  intention  in  reading  what  you  addressed 
to  me  to  the  persons  by  whom  I  was  surrounded.  1  asked 
M.  de  Sussy  to  withdraw  to  the  Municipal  Council,  then 
thinly  attended,  which  was  sitting  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
He  has  seen  M.  Lafitte,  who  was  there  with  several  of  hia 
colleagues,  and  I  will  give  to  General  Gerard  the  papers 
which  you  have  intrusted  to  me,  but  the  duties  which  re- 
tain me  here  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  wait  on  you. 
If  you  come  to  the  Hotel  de  VUle,  I  will  have  the  honor 
of  receiving  you,  but  without  advantage  as  to  the  object 
of  this  conversation,  since  your  communications  have 
been  made  to  my  colleagues."— Lata yette  to  M.  dk 
MoBTSMART;  Louis  Blanc,  vol.  i.  p.  323. 
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80  much  during  the  insurrection ;  and  at  their 
instigation  a  proclamation  was  prepared,  to  be 
addressed  to  a  regiment  stationed  at  La  Fdre. 
M.  Mauguin  began  to  write  it,  when  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  M.  Odillon  Barrot^  who  said,  "  Let 
them  do  it;  they  understand  it  better  than 
you."  When  the  proclamation  was  written,  it 
was  presented  to  GenerarLobau  to  sign,  but 
he  refused.  "He  will  sign  nothing,"  said  M. 
Mauguin ;  "  he  has  just  refused  to  sien  an  order 
for  tne  seizure  of  a  depdt  of  powder."  **  He 
recoils,  then  1"  exelaimea  one  of  the  deputation. 
'*  Nothing  is  so  dangerous  in  reyolution  as  those 
who  recoQ;  I  will  haye  him  shot"  "Shot I" 
said  M.  Mauguin — **  shoot  a  member  of  the  pro- 
visional ffoyemmentl''  "Sir,"  said  the  ^oung 
man,  leacBng  him  to  the  window,  and  pointing  to 
a  hundred  men  who  had  fought  the  preceding 
day  at  the  Caserne  de  Babylone,  "there  are 
1  Louis  Blanc  ^^'^  '^^0,  if  ordered  by  mo  to  shoot 
i.  334;  Sar-  *  God  Almighty,  would  do  it  I"  M. 
rans,  i.  124,  Mauguin  signed  the  proclamation 
^^*  in  silence.* 

Wliile  the  scales  of  fortune  thus  hung  equally 
24  poised  at  the  Hdtel  de  Yille,  the  able 

Easy  defeat  men  who  directed  the  affairs  of  the 
of  the  Na-  Orleanists,  at  Lafitte's,  were  improv- 
poieonlBts.  jjjg  ^Yie  time  to  the  uttermost  in  fur- 
thering the  interests  of  their  chief  Two  young 
men,  MM.  Ladvocat  and  Dumoulin,  thought  at 
first  of  proclaiming  the  Empire ;  but  Thiers  and 
Mignet  persuaded  the  first  to  desist  from  the  at- 
tempt, and  the  latter,  having  gone  in  uniform 
to  tne  great  hall  in  the  H6tel  de  Yille,  was  in- 
vited to  walk  for  consultation  into  an  adjoining 
apartment,  where  he  was  disarmed  and  made 
prisoner.  The  great  name  of  Napoleon — ^that 
name  which  had  so  lately  resounded  through 
ttie  world,  and  was  still  worshiped  in  secret  by 
so  many  hearts — ^was  scarcely  heard  in  those 
eventful  days,  when  the  crown  he  had  worn 
seemed  offered  as  the  prize  of  the  first  audacious 
enterprise.  Singular  revolution  in  the  wheel 
of  fortune,  to  have  occurred  in  so  short  a  time, 
a  Louis  Blanc,  ^^^  rendered  still  more  remarkable 
i.  325,  326 ;  *  by  what  took  place  in  after  days, 
foo^So*  **  ^^  ^  similar  scramble  for  the  crown 
129,132.  in  the  same  city  I« 

But  while  so  many  circumstances  conspired 
25,  to  facilitate  the  ascent  of  the  throne 
Panic  oftbe  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  it  was  all 
Orleanists  \yxit  lost  by  his  own  timidity  and  ir- 
atLafittes.  j-eaoiution.  Anxiously  expected  at 
the  Hotel  Lafitte,  where  the  crown  was  to  be 
tendered  to  him,  he  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance. Hour  after  hour  elapsed  after  that  at 
which  the  deputies  had  promised  his  arrival, 
and  still  he  was  not  visible.  Anxiety  first,  then 
alarm,  was  painted  on  every  visage.  Had  he 
declined  the  crown?  Did  he  want  courage  to 
seize  it  f  These  questions  were  present  to  every 
mind,  and  as  evening  approached,  and  he  still 
did  not  arrive,  began  to  be  cautiously  whispered 
in  Lafitte's  crowded  ante-chamber.  Messengers 
were  sent  to  the  Palais  Royal,  to  inquire  if  any 
tidings  had  been  received  of  his  royal  highness. 
They  returned  with  intelligence  that  nothing 
was  known,  that  he  had  not  been  heard  of,  and 
that  a  few  domestics,  in  evident  alarm,  alone 
occupied  the  sumptuous  residence.  It  was  soon 
whispered  that  they  were  removing  the  most 
valuable  effects  from  the  Palais  Royal,  and  that 
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Beranger  had  been  veiT  ill  received  by  the  as- 
sembly at  Lointier^B.  The  word  Republic  was 
heard  in  the  saloons  of  the  great  banker.  In- 
stantly a  universal  panic  took  place.  Every 
one  found  some  pretext  for  leavmg  the  hotel 
In  a  few  minutes  the  rooms  were  empty ;  it  was 
the  counterpart  of  the  desertion  of  Kapoleon  at 
Fontainebleau.  By  eleven  o'clock  no  one  re- 
mained with  Lafitte  but  M.  Adolphe  Thibaudeau 
and  M.  Benjamin  Constant  When  they  were 
about  to  separate,  the  I>iike  de  Brogtie  entei^ 
ed,  followed  by  M.  Maurice  Duval,  but  still  they 
could  give  no  intelligence  of  the  Duke.  **  What 
will  become  of  us  to-morrow  f*  said  Lafitte 
"  We  shall  be  hanged,*'  replied  Ben- 
jamin ConsUnt,  with  the  look  and  [  jSt'jS*^ 
accent  of  despair.^ 

This  alternative,  which  at  that  juncture  was 
more  than  probable,  however,  was         26. 
prevented  by  what  soon  after  oc-  Amvaior 
curred.     At  one  in  the  morning,  tjj*  I>»kc  of 
Col.  Heym^  came  and  announced  p25!*aiS 
the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  hu  inter- 
Paris.     In  effect,  he  had  set  out  at  view  with 
eleven  at  night,  on  foot,  fromNeuilly,  J^j^Jj^^' 
disguised  in  a  bourgeoisdress,  accom- 
panied only  by  three  persons  similarly  equipped. 
Worn  out  with  anxiety  and  fatigue,  he  passed 
the  barrier  a  little  after  midnicht,  and  traversed 
the  streets,  amidst  theories  of  the  Republicans, 
to  which  he  was  obliged  to  respond  in  order 
to  make  his  way  through  the  throng.     M.  de 
Mortenuirt  was  introduced  soon  after  his  arrival 
He  found  the  Prince  stretched  on  a  mattress  in 
one  of  the  apartments,  bathed  in  sweat,  undress- 
ed, and  covered  only  with  ^n  old  coverlid.     He 
began  inunediately  to  protest,  with  the  utmost 
volubility,  his  strong  attachment  and  unalien- 
able fidenty  to  the  ^der  branch  of  his  family. 
While  he  was  still  doing  so,  cries  of  "  Vive  lo 
Due  d'Orleans  T'  were  heard  in  the  streets.  *"  You 
hear  that!"  said  M.  de  Mortemart;  *Mt  is  you 
that  they  design."    "  No,  no,"  replied  the  Duke 
with  energy ;  **  /  vxmld  die  rather  than  accept 
the  crown  !    Yesterday  evening  a  crowd  invadr 
ed  Neuilly,  and  asked  to  see  me  in  the  name  of 
the  deputies.     On  being  informed  by  the  Duch- 
ess that  I  was  abroad,  mey  declared  that  they 
would  take  her  to  Paris  with  all  her  children, 
and  keep  them  there  prisoners  till  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  made  his  appearance.     The  Duchess, 
terrified  at  her  position,  and  trembling  for  her 
children,  wrote  me  an  urgent  note  to  return  as 
soon  as  possible.     That  letter  was  brought  me 
by  a  faithful  servant     Upon  receiving  it,  I  no 
lonffer  hesitated  to  return  to  save  my  family, 
and  they  broug;ht  me  here  far  on  in  the  even- 
ing."   And  seizing  a  pen,  he  wrote  a  letter,  full 
of  protestations  of  fidelity,  to  Charles  X.,  which 
]^L  de  Mortemart  inclosed  in  his  neckcloth,  and 
set  off.     It  was  that  letter  which  inspired  such 
cruel  confidence  in  the  falling  monarch,  and' 
caused  him  to  repose  with  fatal  security  on  the 
fidelity  of  his  insidious  and  vacillating  kinsman. 
While  this  was  passing  at  Paris,  in  the  palace  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Charles  X.,  the  ^ 
Duchess  de  Berri,  and  the  royal  in-  lei^Pj^i, 
fants  were  on  their  way,  at  midnight,  Blanc,  i. 
from  St  Cloud  to  Trianon,  bathed  in  334,  335; 
tears,  and  tmder  the  escort  of  a  slen-  f  j^^  ^* 
der  detachment  of  the  body-guard."         ' 

At  eight  on  the  following  morning,  M.  Sebas- 
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iiani,  with  s  depntfttion,  arrived  at  the  FalaiB 

97.  Royal.  They  entered  the  Duke's 
TheDake  apartment^  contrary  to  all  custom, 
n^**  ^-  ■'^i^<>'**  being  announced,  and  stated 
generaTof  ****  object  of  their  visits  which  was 
the  kingdom,  to  pray  the  Duke  to  accept  the  lieu- 
Jolyai.  tenancy-general  of  the  kingdom.  The 
moment  was  solemn;  a  crown  or  a  scaffold 
were  the  altematiyes  which  were  presented. 
A  stron^r  mind  than  that  of  the  Duke  of  Or^ 
leans  might  nave  ouailed  under  the  responsibil- 
itj  of  decision  under  such  circumstances ;  and 
hiB  indecision  was  increased  by  the  knowledge 
that  Charles  X,  at  the  head  of  twelye  thousand 
men,  was  only  a  few  leagues  from  Paris,  and  by 
the  eflforts  which  the  loyal  spirit  of  the  Duch- 
ess had  made  to  retain  him  in  the  path  of  honor 
and  duty.  His  embarrassment  was  visible  on 
his  countenance,  scarcely  disguised  by  a  forced 
amile  on  his  lips.  For  some  time  his  indecision 
continued ;  he  still  strove  to  await  the  course 
of  eventS)  and  to  gain  time  for  them  to  declare 
themselves :  the  usual  resource  of  feeble  minds 
in  presence  of  danger.  Seeing  him  thus  irres- 
olute, and  divining,  perhaps,  through  all  his 
studied  evasions,  the  secret  wishes  of  the  Duke, 
the  deputies  assumed  higher  language,  and 
pointed  out  the  danprers  which  threatened  the 
country  and  himself  if  a  decision  was  any  longer 
delayed.  The  Duke  prayed  for  a  few  minutes 
longer,  and  retired  to  his  cabinet^  followed  by 
General  Sebastiani,  who  was  immediately  dis- 
patched to  M.  de  Talleyrand's,  in  the  Rue  Saint 
Florentin.  Sebastiani  found  the  "putter  down 
and  setter  up  of  kings"  dressing,  and  soon  re- 
turned with  a  sealed  letter,  in  which  were  writ- 
ten the  words  "  Qu'il  accepte.'*  The  Duke  hes- 
itated no  longer,  but  re-entered  the  large  saloon, 
1  Loois  Blanc  '^^^  announced  his  acceptance  of 
i.  337, 338;  '  the  Lieutenance-G^nerale,  which 
Cap.  II.  161,  was  immediately  announced  in  a 
i%  I?™**'  skillful  proclamation  to  the  inhab- 
i.  w,  >«,  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^  capital.  »• 

The  address  was  received  with  loud  acclama- 

98.  tions  by  the  Chamber;  but  it  was 
M.  Guizot**  felt  to  l>e  indispensable  to  publish  an 
lion^ofthe  e^cposition  of  the  principles  on  which 
principles  ^^  government  was  to  be  conducted, 
of  the  Got-  and  the  form  which  it  was  to  assume, 
erment.  "pjie  duty  of  framing  it  was  intrusted 
to  the  skillful  hands  of  M.  Guizot,  and  it  was 
signed  by  ninety-one  deputies.  In  it  are  to  be 
found  the  leading  principles  of  constitutional 
government,  indeed,  but  enveloped  in  general- 
ities vei^  different  from  the  clearness  and  pre- 
cision of  the  Republicans  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville, 
and  on  that  account  more  likely  to  occasion 
heats  and  animosity  in  the  capital,  f    Nothing 


*  "Inhabitants  of  Paris  !~The  Deputies  of  France,  at 
this  moment  assembled  at  Paris,  have  expressed  a  wish 
that  I  should  repair  to  that  capital  to  exercise  the  fhnctioQs 
of  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Uncdom.  I  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  share  your  danger,  to  pUice  myself  in  the  midst 
of  that  heroic  population,  and  to  make  every  efibrt  to  pre- 
serve you  (torn  civil  war  and  anarchy.  On  entering  the 
city  or  Paris,  I  bore  with  pride  those  glorious  colors  which 
you  have  resumed,  and  which  I  myself  have  long  borne. 
The  Chambers  are  about  to  assemble ;  they  will  consid- 
er the  means  of  assuring  the  reign  of  the  laws,  and  the 
maintenanee  of  the  rights  of  the  nation.  A  charter  shall 
henceftnth  be  a  reality. 

*'  LoITIS-PHILIPPX  n'OSLBAlfS.*' 

^Moniteur,  Aug.  1, 1830. 

t  **  Fran^ais,  la  France  est  libre.  Le  pouvoir  absolu 
levait  son  drapeau.  L>h6roIque  population  de  Paris  I'a 


was  to  be  found  in  it  of  a  lowering  of  the  qual- 
ification of  electors,  of  a  republic,  or  of  univers- 
al suffrage,  but  much  of  the  development  of  in- 
stitutions and  progressive  improvement,  which 
they  well  knew  in  reality  meant  nothing.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  address  was  extremely  ill  re- 
ceived at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  in  all  the 
crowded  parts  of  the  city ;  and  one  of  the  agents, 
who  was  distributing  it  in  the  Rue  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  owed  his  life  only  to  the  intervention 
of  an  armed  body  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique. 
"Where  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans  when  we 
were  fighting  in  the  streets  f  When  did  he  en- 
ter Pans?  On  the  80th,  when  the  victory  was 
gained,  and  it  remained  only  to  bury  the  dead  t 
A  friend  of  the  court,  his  place  was  beside  the 
King — a  supporter  of  the  people,  why  was  he 
not  at  our  Lead  in  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  in  the 
March6  des  Innocents,  at  the  Porte  St  Denis, 
at  the  facade  of  the  Louvre  f  What  guarantee 
does  his  address  or  that  of  the  Chanibers  hold 
out?  None  but  a  few  vague  phrases  which  in 
reality  mean  nothing,  and  are  consistent  with 
the  most  complete  despotism  that  ever  disgraced 
humanity."  Words  such  as  these  were  in 
every  mouth  among  the  working  classes  of  the 
citizens,  and  it  was  evident  to  all  i  Louis  Blanc, 
that»  if  a  government  was  not  im-  »•  Ml,  344 ; 
mediately  established,  the  chances  f^^:  J{'„n7^' 
were  that  a  republic  could  no  Ion-  Hist.  1830, 
ger  be  averted.*  128, 130. 

These  considerations  led  the  Orleanists  to  ac- 
celerate the  visit  of  the  Prince  to  the        S9. 
H6tel  de  Ville,  where  he  would  meet  Visit  of  the 
his  most  formidable  antagonists  face  Orleans  to 
to  face,  and  an  end  might  be  put  to  the  Hotel 
the  state  of  uncertainty  which  pre-  de  ViUe. 
vailed  concerning  the  government     Already 
they  had  been  preparing  for  his  reception  there ; 
nignt  and  day  jLafayette  was  besieged  with  rep- 
resentations from  the  Duke's  partisans,  that 


abatttt.  Paris  attaque  a  (hit  triompher,  par  les  armes,  la 
cause  sacr^  qui  venait  de  triompher  en  vain  dans  les 
Elections.  Un  pouvoir  usurpateur  de  nos  droits,  pertur- 
bateurde  notrerepos,  mena^ait.a  la  fbis,  laUbert6  et  Tor- 
dre.  Nous  rentrons  en  possession  de  Tordre  et  de  la  liber*^ 
t4.  Plus  de  crainte  pour  les  droits  acquis,  plus  de  barridre 
entre  nous  et  les  droits  qui  nous  manquent  encore ! 

"  Un  gouvemement  qui,  sans  delai,  nous  garantisse  ees 
biens,  est  aujourd'hul  le  premier  besoin  de  la  Patrie. 
Fran^ais !  Cenx  de  vos  deputes  qui  se  trouvent  dejd  d 
Paris,  se  sent  r^unis,  et,  en  attendant  Tintervention  r6- 
guliere  des  Chambres,  lis  ont  invito  un  Franpais  qui  n'a 
Jamais  combattu  que  pour  la  France,  M.  le  Due  d'Orleans, 
i  exercer  les  fbnctions  de  Lieutenant-General  du  royaume. 
C*est  d  leursyeux  lemoyen  d'aceomplir  promptement,  par 
la  paix,  le  succes  de  la  plus  legitime  des  forces. 

^*  Le  Due  d'Orleans  est  ddvoud  a  la  cause  nalionale  et 
constitutionelle.  II  en  a  toi^ours  d^fendu  les  interets  et 
profbsse  les  principes.  II  respecters  nos  droits ;  car  11  ti- 
endra  de  nous  les  siens.  Nous  nous  assurerons,  par  des 
lois,  toutes  les  garanties  n6ce8saire8  pour  rendre  la  liber- 
ty Ibrte  et  durable. 

'*  Le  rdtaUissement  de  la  Garde  Nationale,  avec  I'inter- 
vention  des  Gardes  Nationanx  dans  le  choix  des  offlciers. 

'*  LUntervention  des  citoyens  dans  la  rormaiion  des  ad- 
ministrations municipale  et  departementale. 

"  Le  Jury  pour  les  d^lits  de  la  presse. 

*'  La  responsabilit^  16galement  organisde  des  ministres, 
et  des  agenu  secondaires  de  Tadministration. 

"  L*6tat  des  militaires  legalement  assure. 

"  La  r^^leetion  des  deputes  promus  a  des  fonctions  pu- 
bliques. 

*'  Nous  donnerons  &  nos  Institutions,  de  concert  aveele 
chefde  Tdtat,  les  developpements  dont  elles  ont  besoin. 

"  Franpais !  Le  Due  d'Orleans  lu^mL-me  a  parl6,  et 
son  langage  est  celui  qui  convient  &  un  p^s  libre.  Les 
Chambres  vont  se  r^unir  pour  les  details.  Elles  aviseront 
aux  moyens  d'assurer  le  rdgne  des  lois  et  le  maintien  des 
droits  de  la  nation.  La  charte  sera  desorroais  une  v6rlt6." 
^Monitetir,  Aug.  1, 1830 ;  Arm.  Hitt.,  1830,  p.  174. 
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the  reco^ition  of  bim  as  sorereign  was  the 
only  poBsible  way  of  avoiding  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  coantry.  He  was  still  a  prey 
to  indocision,  when  it  was  announced  that  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  with  such  of  the  Chamber  as 
had  Eigned  the  address  to  him,  were  coming  to 
visit  him  in  the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  The  deputies, 
in  coming  to  the  Palais  Rojal,  had  been  so  ill 
received  by  the  crowds  which  filled  the  streets 
that  they  trembled  for  their  lives.  The  pro- 
cession set  out  amidst  loud  acclamations,  how- 
ever, from  the  Palais  Royal:  the  Duke  on  horse- 
back; ^L  Lafitte,  who  had  been  hurt  on  the 
leg,  carried  by  Savoyards  in  s  litter.  The  ac- 
clamations continued  as  they  passed  the  Car- 
rousel, but  tliey  sensibly  lessened  as  they  went 
along  the  Quays;  and  when  they  a])])roachcd 
the  Place  ae  Gr^ve,  appearances  were  quite 
threatening.  An  immense  crowd  filled  the 
square,  the  grave  and  menacing  aspect  of  which 
augured  ill  to  the  new  reign  which  was  about 
to  conmience.  Every  thing  was  prepared  to 
give  him  a  hostile  reception  by  the  Republic- 
ans who  crowded  the  Place,  ana  assassins  were 
even  prepared  with  loaded  fire-arms  to  kill  him 
on  the  spot  Hardly  were  Benjamin  Constant 
and  Beranger  able  to  restrain  them,  ^'or  were 
these  sentiments  shared  only  by  the  humbler 
clasi*e3.     "  He  is  a  Bourbon !"  cried  General  Lo- 

>  Loaii! Blanc  ^^^'*  "^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^*™  more  than 
i.  347, 34b;  '  ^^*®  rest."  The  crowd  was  anxious 
Cap.  ii.  Ib3,  and  agitated,  and  the  swell  and  fall 
1831  ^6  '•^"'*'  were  visible  amon^  them  which  be- 
'  '  '  "'  token  an  approaching  storm.* 
At  length  the  Duke  approached,  ^rave  and 
30.  anxious,  but  without  any  visible  per- 
Hi«  recep-  turbation.  When  he  alighted  from  his 
tton  there,  horse  and  ascended  the  steps  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  a  loud  rolling  of  drums  was 
heard  in  the  interior  of  the  building,  and  La- 
fayette came  to  the  top  of  the  stair  to  receive 
him.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  deadly  pale. 
Lafayette  advanced  to  him  with  the  studied 
politeness  of  the  old  school.  The  ceremony 
eommenced  with  the  reading  the  declaration 
of  the  Chambera.  When  they  came  to  the 
words,  "Jury  trial  for  the  offenses  of  the  press," 
the  Duke  leant  forward  to  Lafitte  and  said, 
loud  enough  to  be  overheard,  "There  will  be 
no  longer  any  offenses  of  the  press."  When 
the  reading  was  finished,  the  Duke  rose  up, 
and  said  with  a  loud  voice,  "As  a  Frenchman, 
I  deplore  the  evils  inflicted  on  the  country ;  as 
a  prince,  1  am  happy  to  contribute  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  nation.  The  deputies  loudly  ap- 
plauded these  words;  the  Republicans  gnashed 
their  teeth  with  indignation.  General  Dubourg 
then  advanced,  and,  pointing  to  the  square 
filled  with  armed  men,  said,  "You  know  our 
rights ;  should  you  forget  them,  wo  will  remind 
you  of  them."  General  Lafayette  then  led  the 
Prince  out  on  the  balcony  of  the  window,  and 
as  the  tricolor  flag  waved  over  their  heads, 
embraced  the  Prince  in  the  presence  of  the 
people.  Loud  applause  followed  the  dramatic 
9  Ann.  Hist.  Bcene.  "Vive  Lafayette!  Vive  le 
18.30,78,86*;  Duc  d'OrleansI"  was  heard  on  all 

1^9  ^o"*''  **^®*-  '"^**®  ^^^  °^  ^^®.  P^^P^^" 
Sarra'nii.  i.*  ^J^  ^^^  Republican  historian,  "  was 
87,92;  rap.  played  out;  the  reign  of  the  bour- 
ii.  187, 189.    geois  commenced."* 

AfLer  the  Duke  had  retired,  a  programme 


was  written  oat,  which  eontained,  as  it  were, 
the  "social  contract"  between  the  king  ^. 
and  people.  It  was  then  the  famous  Reflections 
expression  was  used,  "  What  France  on  this  in- 
requires  u  a  throne  Kurrounded  with  *«*''^»^- 
republican  iruttituiions.^'  M.  Lafayette  bronght 
it  to  the  Palais  Royal  for  the  Dake*s  signal  are, 
but.,  with  the  trust  of  a  man  of  honor,  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  Duke's  words,  and  did  not 
require  his  signature.  Lafayette  was  afterward 
warmly  reproached  for -his  negligence  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  but  he  partook  the  illusion,  at  that  peri- 
od common  among  all  the  philosophic  Liberals, 
as  to  the  possibility  of  uniting  the  reality  of  a 
republic  with  the  forms  of  a  monarchy.  "  Good 
God!  is  it  then  true,"  said  the  old 
AbbeGregoire, "we arethustohave  \ ^^**;S?°*' 
both  a  Republic  and  a  Kingl"»  '       ' 

The  Government  of  the  Bourgeoisie  was  now 
constituted;  but  there  remained  the  92. 
difficult  task  of  reconciling  the  peo-  Efforts  of 
nlo  to  any  government  in  whicli  a  [SSi,o?5S- 
Bourbon  oore  a  part  To  obviate  lanxe  the 
the  unfavorable  impression  thus  pro-  new  dyuns- 
duced,  the  Orleans  committee  pre-  *5'- 
pared  and  placarded  over  all  Paris  a  proclama- 
tion— ^not  a  little  surprising,  considering  that 
M.  Mignet  and  M.  Theirs  were  members  of  it — 
"  Lr  I)ue  d  Orleans  fCest  pa$  un  Bourbon  ;  ecst 
un  Valoi*."  A  memorable  assertion  to  be  made 
by  historians  of  a  lineal  descendant  of  Henry 
I  v.,  and  of  the  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  1  At  tlrt 
same  time,  the  utmost  pains  were  taken  to  dis- 
credit the  Republicans  in  every  possible  way, 
and  represent  their  ascendency  as  the  immeai- 
ate  precursor  of  pillage,  violence,  and  a  second 
reign  of  blood.  These  efforts  were  eminently 
successful ;  the  recollection  of  the  former  rev- 
olution was  too  recent  not  to  speak  powerfully 
to  every  rational  mind.  M.  Thiers,  31  Guizot, 
M.  Mignet,  and  the  other  able  writers  who  at 
that  period  directed  the  Liberal  press,  did  their 
utmost  to  encourage  these  views,  and  as  they 
coincided  with  the  ideas  of  the  great  majority 
of  tlie  citizens,  and  of  nearly  all  possessed  of 
propert3%  the  Republicans  were  soon  reduced 
to  a  small  fraction  of  society,  guided,  however, 
by  the  most  ardent  and  intrepid  men.  To  win 
over  these  leaders  was  the  great  object,  and  to 
bring  it  about,  a  meeting  was  ar-  a  Louis  Blanc, 
ranged  between  them  and  the  Duke  i.  3U,  356  ; 
of  Orleans.*  Cap.  ii.  68, 92. 

"  To-mori  ow,"  said  M.  Boinvilliers,  the  spokes- 
man on  the  occasion — "to-morrow  „ 
you  will  be  King."  At  these  words  convereation 
the  Duke  shook  his  head  and  said,  between  tbe 
•*  1  have  never  aspired  to  the  crown.  '^^^  **^i^ 
though  many  pei-sons  have  pressed  R™4"can^ 
me  with  ardor  to  accept  it"  "  But," 
resumed  M.  Boinvilliers,  "if  you  should  be- 
come King,  what  are  your  ideas  upon  the  treat- 
ies of  1815?  Observe,  it  is  not  a  liberal  revo- 
lution, it  is  a  national  one,  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  streets.  It  is  the  sight  of  the  tri- 
color fiag  which  has  raised  the  people,  and  it 
would  be  more  eas}^  to  drive  Paris  to  the  Rhine 
than  St  Cloud."  "I  am  no  partisan  of  the 
treaties  cff  1816,  but  we  must  avoid  irritating 
foreign  powers."  "What  is  your  opinion  on 
the  peerage  f  It  has  no  longer  any  roots  in 
society ;  the  new  law,  by  dividing  properties, 
has  stifled  it  in  its  cradle,  and  the  aristocracy 
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has  lived  out  its  day."  ^  In  hereditary  aristoc- 
racv/*  replied  the  Duke,  "is  the  best  basis  of 
society ;  out  it  is  an  open  question ;  and  if  the 
hereditary  peerage  ean  not  maintain  itself,  I 
am  not  the  man  who  will  endow  it  I  was 
once  a  Republican,  but  I  have  lived  to  be  con- 
vinced it  is  inapplicable  to  such  a  country  as 
France."  "  In  the  interest  of  the  crown,"  in- 
terrupted M.  Bastide,  "you  should  convoke  the 
primary  assemblies."  To  this  the  Duke  made 
no  other  answer,  but  pointed  to  paintings  of 
the  battles  of  Valmy  and  Jemappes,  at  which 
he  had  assisted.  He  then  condemned  in  vio- 
lent terms  the  proceedings  of  the  Onvention. 
"  You  forget,"  said  Cavaignac,  "  that  my  father 
was  a  member  of  the  Convention."  "  And  mine 
also!"  cried  the  Duke;  "and  I  never  knew  a  more 
respectable  man."  Finding  they  could  make 
nothing  of  him,  the  Republicans  retired.  "  You 
will  return  to-morrow  f"  said  the  Duke,  in  a  flat- 
tering voice.  "Never,"  replied  one  of  their  num- 
ber. "  Never!  that  is  a  word  which  should  nev- 
er be  uttered,"  said  the  Duke ;  andthey  parted. 
"  He  is  nothing  but  one  of  tne  two 
i  aS^'aSo!"*''  hundred  and  twenty-one,"  said  M. 
'  Bastide,  as  they  reg:ained  the  street^ 

While  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  thus  sub- 
34^  stantially  disposing  of  the  crown. 

Noble  speecb  by  conferring  on  tlie  Duke  of  Or- 
ofchauaubri-  leans  the  Lieutenancy-General  of 
■"**•  the  kingdom,  the  Chamber  of  Peers 

was  also  assembled ;  and  the  last  days  of  the 
monarchy  were  illustrated  by  one  of  those  dig- 
nified scenes^  that  heroic  sentiment^  which,  like 
the  last  rays  of  the  sun,  sometimes  illumin- 
ate, ere  it  sets  in  darkness,  the  declining  day. 
"  A  king,**  said  Chateaubriand,  "  named  by  the 
Chambers  or  elected  by  the  people,  will  ever 
be,  whatever  pains  may  be  taken  to  disguise  it, 
a  novelty  in  France.  I  suppose  that  they  wish 
liberty — above  all,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  by 
which,  and  for  which,  they  have  gained  so  as- 
tonishing a  victory.  Well,  every  new  mon- 
archy, sooner  or  later,  will  be  obliged  to  gag 
that  liberty.  Was  Napoleon  himself  able  to 
admit  it?  Daughter  of  our  misfortunes  and 
slave  of  our  glory,  the  liberty  of  the  press  can 
not  live  in  safety  out  under  a  government  which 
has  struck  its  roots  deep  into  the  hearts  of  men. 
Will  a  monarchy,  the  bastard  child  of  a  bloody 
ni'j^htf  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  independ- 
ence of  opinion?  If  one  party  preaches  up  a 
republic,  the  other  a  more  moaified  system, 
will  you  not  be  speedily  driven  to  have  recourse 
to  laws  of  exception,  against  which  no  charter 
can  afford  any  guarantee  ?  What,  then,  friends 
of  resrulated  liberty,  will  you  gain  by  the  change 
which  is  proposed  ?  Of  necessity  you  will  fall 
into  a  republic,  or  a  system  of  legal  servitude. 
The  monarchy  will  be  inundated  and  earned 
away  by  the  torrent  of  democratic  laws,  or  the 
mouarcn  by  the  movement  of  faction.  In  the 
first  moment  of  success,  you  imagine  that  all  is 
easy — that  you  can  satisfy  all  exigencies,  all 
humors — that  every  one  will  put  aside  his  sep- 
arate interests  for  the  general  good — ^that  the 
superiority  of  intelligence,  and  the  wisdom  of 
government,  will  surmount  all  difficulties;  but 
before  a  few  months  have  elapsed,  experience 
will  demonstrate  the  futility  of  such  expecta- 
tions. 

"  A  republic  is  still  more  impracticable.  In 
Vol.  II.— Co 


the  existing  state  of  our  morals,  and  in  our  re- 
lations with  the  adjoining  states,  such 
a  government  is  out  of  the  question,  continued. 
The  first  difficulty  would  be  to  bnng 
the  French  to  any  unanimous  opinion  on  the 
subject  What  nght  has  the  people  of  Paris  to 
impose  a  government  by  its  vote  on  the  people 
of  MarseiUes?  What  right  have  they  to  con- 
strain any  other  town  to  receive  the  rulers 
whom  they  have  chosen,  or  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  they  have  adopted?  Shall  we 
have  one  republic  or  twenty  republics?  a  fed- 
eral union,  or  a  commonwealth,  one  and  indi- 
visible ?  Do  you  really  suppose  that^  with  your 
manners  and  ideas,  any  president,  let  him  be 
as  grave  or  authoritative  as  can  be  figured,  will 
be  able,  for  any  length  of  time,  to  maintain  his 
authority,  except  by  force?  Must  he  not  soon 
be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making  himself 
a  despot  or  resigning?  He  will  neither  inspire 
the  confidence  which  is  necessary  to  the  secu- 
rity and  the  prosperity  of  commerce,  nor  pos- 
sess the  power  requisite  for  the  maintenance 
of  domestic  tranquillity,  nor  the  dignity  essen- 
tial in  intercourse  with  foreign  states.  If  he 
has  recourse  to  coercive  measures,  the  republic 
will  become  odious  at  home ;  if  he  gives  it  full 
license  abroad,  it  will  become  the  object  of 
terror,  and  bring  Europe  to  our  gates.  A  rep- 
resentative republic  may  perhaps  be  the  des- 
tined future  ot  the  world,  but  its  time  has  not 
yet  arrived. 

"  Iniquitous  ministers  have  sullied  the  Crown : 
they  have  supported  the  violation  of 
the  law  by  murder ;  they  have  made  conUnned, 
a  lauffhing-stock  of  oaths,  and  of  all 
that  IS  sacred  upon  earth.  Strangers!  you 
who  have  twice  entered  Paris,  learn  the  secret 
of  your  success.  You  presented  yourselves  in 
the  name  of  legal  power.  If  you  now  hastened 
to  the  support  of  illegal  usurpation,  do  you  sup- 
pose that  the  gates  of  the  capital  of  the  civil- 
ized world  would  so  speedily  be  opened  to 
you?  The  French  nation  has  grown  major 
since  the  departure  of  your  armies,  under  the 
reign  of  constitutional  laws :  our  children  of 
fourteen  are  giants  to  what  they  were;  our 
conscripts  of  Algiers,  our  scholars  of  Paris,  have 
revealed  to  us  the  sons  of  the  conquerors  of 
Marengo,  Austerlitz,  and  Jena,  but  the  sons  for^ 
tified  by  all  that  liberty  adds  to  glory.  Never 
was  cause  more  sacred  than  that  of  the  people 
of  Paris.  They  have  risen,  not  against  the  law, 
but  for  the  law.  So  long  as  their  rights  were 
respected,  they  remained  quiet ;  neither  insults, 
provocations,  menaces,  nor  bribes,  have  been 
able  to  shake  their  loyally.  But  when,  after 
having  kept  up  the  system  of  deceit  to  the  last 
moment,  the  signal  of  slavery  was  suddenly 
sounded,  they  became  prodigal  of  their  blood. 
When  a  terror  of  the  palaces,  organized  by  eu- 
nuchs, pretended  to  replace  the  terror  of  the 
Republic  founded  in  blood,  or  the  terror  of  the 
Empire  radiant  with  glory,  then  the  people 
stood  forth  armed  with  their  intelligence  and 
their  courage ;  then  they  showed  that  the  shop- 
keepers were  not  afraid  of  the  smell  of  powder, 
and  that  it  required  more  than  a  corporal  and 
a  few  soldiers  to  subdue  them.  A  great  crime 
has  been  conmiilted ;  it  has  produced  a  mighty 
explosion ;  but  what  we  have  now  to  consider 
is,  whether  we  are  constrained  by  this  crim» 
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•ad  ito  morftl  expiatioii  to  vioUite  the  estab- 
liflhed  order  of  things. 

"Charles  X.  and  his  son  are  dethroned,  or 
haye  abdicated,  as  yon  have  heard ; 
Con^ued  ^^^  *^®  throne  is  not  thereby  Tacant 
*  After  them  a  child  is  called  to  the 
taoeession,  and  who  will  venture  to  condemn 
his  innocence?  What  blood  cries  for  jastice? 
No  one  ventures  to  say  ki$  fiather  has  shed  it 
Alas!  it  was  shed  by  an  assassin,  in  the  name, 
though  against  the  wishes^  of  the  people.  The 
orphan  he  has  left,  educated  in  the  schools  of 
the  country,  in  the  ideas  of  the  constitution, 
and  abreast  of  his  age,  might  become  a  king 
with  all  the  requirements  of  the  future.  It  is 
to  the  guardian  of  his  youth  that  you  may  com- 
mit the  oath  by  which  he  is  to  reign :  arrived 
at  majority,  he  will  renew  that  oath  in  his  own 
person.  That  combination  removes  every  ob- 
stacle, reconciles  every  advantage^  and  perhaps 
may  save  France  from  the  convulsions  which 
attend  too  frequently  violent  changes  in  the 
state.  I  know  that  m  removing  Uiat  child  it 
is  said  you  establish  the  principle  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people:  the  new  sovereign  or 
president  can  hold  only  of  the  people.  Vain 
illusion,  the  offspring  of  the  old  school,  which 
proves  that  in  tne  march  of  intellect  our  old 
democrats  have  not  made  greater  advances  than 
the  partisans  of  royalty.  Absolute  government 
is  nowhere  to  be  found :  liberty  does  not  flow 
from  political  right,  as  was  supposed  in  the 
eighteenth  century ;  it  flows  from  natural  right, 
which  is  the  same  under  all  forms  of  govern- 
ment It  were  easy  to  show  that  men  may  be 
as  free,  and  freer,  under  a  monarchy  than  a  re- 

Eublic,  were  this  the  time  or  the  place  to  de- 
ver  a  lecture  on  political  philosopny. 
"  All  Europe  has  for  ages  recognized  the  su- 
periority of  a  hereditary  to  an  elect- 
ContSined  ^^®  monarchy.  The  reason  is  obvi- 
ous ;  it  stands  in  need  of  no  develop- 
ment You  choose  a  king  to-day;  who  is  to 
prevent  you  from  choosing  another  to-morrow  ? 
The  law  will  do  so.  You  have  made  the  law ; 
you  can  unmake  it  You  have  conquered  and 
dethroned  the  Bourbons,  and  you  will  main- 
tain what  you  have  gained.  It  is  well.  You 
proclaim  the  sovereignty  of  force :  be  sure  you 
Keep  it  well ;  for  if  m  a  few  months  it  escapes 
you,  you  will  have  no  title  to  complain  of  your 
own  overthrow.  At  the  moment  when  the 
abominable  abuse  of  power  has  broken  the  scep- 
tre in  the  hand  of  him  who  wielded  it^  are  you 
prepared  to  seize  the  fragments  and  do  the  same 
with  them!  Dangerous  fra^entsl  they  will 
wound  the  arm  which  has  seized  them  even  be- 
fore those  against  whom  they  are  directed.  The 
idolatry  of  a  name  is  ended.  Monarchy  is  no 
longer  a  worship ;  it  is  a  simple  form  of  ffov- 
emment,  preferable  at  this  crisis  to  anjr  otner, 
because  it  can  alone  reconcile  order  with  lib- 
erty. 
-"A  diiragarded  Cassandra,  I  have  fatigued 
ihe  throne  and  the  peerage  enough 
ConSidwl  ^^^^  ™y  prophecies ;  it  remains  for 
me  only  to  seat  myself  on  the  ruins 
of  a  shipwreck  which  I  have  so  often  predicted. 
J  recognize  in  misfortune  every  power  except 
that  of  liberating  us  from  our  oaths  of  fidelity. 
I  am.bound  to  render  my  life  consistent  After 
jkU  I  have  .said,  done,  ana  written  for  the  Bour- 


bons, I  should  be  the  iMsest  of  the  human  race 
if  I  denied  them  when,  for  the  third  and  latt 
timey  they  are  directing  their  steps  toward  ex- 
ile. I  leave  fear  to  those  generous  Royalists 
who  have  never  sacrificed  a  penny  or  a  place 
to  their  fidelity,  who  formeriy  reproached  me 
with  being  a  renegade,  an  apostate^  a  revolu- 
tionist Instigators  of  the  amp  d'etat,  where 
are  yon  now  I  The  noble  colors  which  deco- 
rated your  bosoms  could  not  conceal  their  base- 
ness. In  speaking  thus  openly,  I  am  not  doing 
an  act  of  heroism ;  these  are  not  the  times  when 
an  opinion  costs  a  life ;  if  it  were  so^  I  should 
speak  a  hundred  times  more  openly.  We  have 
no  reason  to  fear  a  people  whose  moderation  is 
eoual  to  their  courage,  or  that  generous  youth 
wnom  I  admire^  and  for  whom,  as  for  my  coun- 
try, I  wish  honor,  liberty,  and  glory.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  wisl^  to  sow  divisions  in  my  coun- 
try; it  is  for  that  that  I  have  stilled  in  my 
speech  the  voice  of  the  passions  If  I  had  the 
right  to  dispose  of  the  crown,  1  would  wiUingly 

Flace  it  at  the  feet  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  but 
see  vacant  only  a  tomb  at  St.  Denis,  and  not 
a  throne.  Whatever  may  be  the  destinies  of  the 
Lieutenant-Oeneral  of  the  kingdom,  I  shall  never 
be  his  enemy,  if  he  contributes  to  the  j  j^i^ije-. 
happiness  of  the  country ;  for  myself  Aonai  3, ' 
I  ask  only  liberty  of  conscience,  and  lOO;  Am. 
the  right  to  die  where  I  shall  find  Sf  v^ 
independence  and  repose."^  ' 

This  noble  conduct  was  too  elevated  for  the 
French  peers  of  the  nineteenth  centu-  40. 
ry,  or  perhaps  for  any  but  a  few  lofly  Ctaatcav- 
minds  in  any  age.  A  few  peers  ad-  j!?2*lhr 
hered  to  M.  dfe  Chateaubriand,  but  the  p^ihuo 
great  majority  went  with  the  tide,  and  or  foreicB 
the  C93 amber,  by  a  majority  of  89  to  «flto»- 
10,  voted  the  address  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to 
accept  the  throne.  All  had  not  the  magnanim- 
ity of  that  chivalrous  relic  of  the  olden  time, 
and  his  disinterestedness  will  not  be  duly  ap- 
preciated unless  it  is  known  what,  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  made  this  declaration,  he  faa^ 
been  refusing.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was 
extremely  apprehensive  of  the  effect  likely  to 
be  prodfteea  by  the  indignant  speech  of  the 
poetic  orator,  had  recently  before  sent  for  him, 
and  offered  him  the  situation  of  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs  if  he  would  send  in  his  adhesion  to 
his  government  The  request  was  supported 
by  the  tears  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  the 
masculine  eloquence  of  Madame  Adelaide — ^but 
in  vain.  Chateaubriand  resisted  alike  their  of- 
fers and  their  solicitations :  he  preferred  rather 
poverty,  exile,  and  honor.  He  re-  a  chaieiob. 
signed  all  his  situations  under  Gov-  Mem.  d'Oiure 
emment,  sold  off  his  whole  effects,  2S'^5*ii 
and  withdrew  from  France  with  355*;  An.Hii. 
700  francs  (£28),  the  sole  residue  of  xiii.*  S43,  Stf ; 
all  his  fortune*  "Semper  bona  LoaisMsiie, 
mentie  soror  eH  paufyertaa7**  **  *'*• 


*  Cliateuibriuid  has  left,  in  his  UimoireM  dTOutn 
Tombet  sn  extremely  interesting  acoouni  of  his  cooTem- 
tion  with  the  Dnchess  of  Orieans,  the  Princess  Adelaide, 
and  Louis  Philippe,  on  this  decisive  occasion  :  '*  Madame 
la  Dttchosse  d'Orleans  me  fit  asseoir  anpres  d'elle,  ct  sor- 
le-champ  die  me  dit,— *  Ah !  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand, 
none  somroes  bien  raalheorenx.  Si  tous  les  partis  too- 
lalent  se  r^onlr,  pout-eire  pourrait-on  encov  ae  savver. 
Qne  penaex-Tona  de  tout  cela?^  *  Madama,'  r^pondia-je, 
*rieD  n*eat  ai  ais6.  Charles  X.  et  Moaaienr  le  Dauphin 
ont  abdlqu^.  Henri  est  maintenant  roi.  Monaelfneur  le 
Due  d'Orleana  est  Lieutenant-G^n^ral  du  royavne.  Qnil 
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At  length  this  well-eot-iip  dramatic  scene,  on 
the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  drew 
Acceptance  ^  '^  close.  The  Republicans  made 
orthe  crown  immense  efforts  for  some  days,  after 
by  Louis  the  display  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  on 
J^P^  the  8l8t  Au^st,  to  ffet  up  a  demo- 
*  cratic  agitation,  and  bands  of  youne 
men,  with  whom  the  police  and  military  did 
not  venture  to  interfere,  paraded  the  streets, 
incessantly  calling  on  the  people  to  assert  their 
rights,  and  not  suffer  the  crown  to  be  disposed 
of  by  a  clique  at  Lafitte's,  without  their  knowl- 
edge or  consent  ^The  club  at  Lointier's  even 
went  so  far  as  to  prepare  and  placard  a  proc- 
lamation, in  which  they  refused  to  recoenize 
tlie  Lieutenancy-General  of  the  Duke  of  Oi^ 
leans,  and  insisted  that  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, with  Lafayette  at  its  head,  should  remain 
in  possession  of  power  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville 
till  the  sense  of  the  nation  had  been  taken  upon 
the  form  of  government  to  which  it  was  in- 
clined.   But  it  was  all  in  vain.    Leaders,  organ- 


Mit  regent  pendant  la  minority  de  Henri  y.,  et  toat  est 
flnl.'  «Mats,  M.  de  Ctiaieaabriand,  le  peaple  eet  tree- 
a^iie  ;  boos  tomberona  dana  ranarcUe.'  '  Madame,  ose- 
rai-Je  Toaa  demaader  quelle  est  rintention  de  M.  le  Due 
de  Orieana  T  Aeoepcera-t-il  la  couronne  al  on  la  lui  offi«  7' 
Lea  deux  prineeaaea  heaitdrent  a  r6pondre ;  Madame  la 
Dueheaae  d'Orleaoa  rtpartit  aprte  nn  momeot  de  ailence 
— *  SoDget,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  aux  malhears  qui  peu- 
Tent  arriTer.  11  Oiut  que  tooa  lea  bonndtea  nna  a'enten- 
deot  pour  noua  aauver  de  la  R^pubUque.  A  Rome,  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  voub  pourrlex  rendre  de  al  grands  aer- 
▼ioea,  ou  mdmo  Icl,  ai  Toua  ne  voulez  plua  quitter  la 
France.*  *  Madame  nMgnore  paa  men  oevouement  au 
jenne  nl,  et  i  aa  mdre  V  *  Ahl  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  Ua 
voua  ont  al  bien  trait^.'  '  Votre  Alteaae  Royale  no  vou- 
drait  paa  que  ie  d^mentiaae  toute  ma  vie.'  *  Monsieur  de 
Chateaubriand,  voua  ne  oonnaiasez  paa  ma  uidee.  Elle 
eat  ai  Ugere— Pauvre  Caroline !  Je  vais  envoyer  eliereh«r 
M.  le  Due  d^Orieana,  il  voua  peniuadwa  roieux  que  mol.' 
La  princeaae  donna  dea  ordrea,  et  Louia  Philippe  arrive 
au  bout  d*un  demiquart  d'heure.  11  6tait  mal  v£tu,  et 
avait  Pair  extremement  fhtigu6 '  Madame  la  Du- 
eheaae d'  Orieana  add  voua  din  combien  noua  aommea  mal- 
heureux.*  £t  aur-le-champ  il  111  una  idylle  aur  le  bonheur 
dont  11  jouiaaait  i  la  campagne,  aur  la  Tie  tranquille  et 
aelon  aea  goAta  quUl  paaaait  au  milieu  de  aea  enfanta.  Je 
aaiaia  le  moment  d*ane  poae  entro  deux  atrophea  pour 
prendre  a  mon  tour  reopeetueuaeroent  la  parole,  et  pour 
r6p^ter  a  peu  prda  ce  que  J'avaia  dit  aux  prineeaaea.  'Ah!* 
■*  jcria-t-fi,  *  e*6tait-la  mon  d^air !  Combien  Je  aeraia  aa- 
tiafhit  d'etre  le  tuteur  et  le  aoutien  de  cet  enfant !  Je  penae 
tout  eomme  vona,  M.  de  Chateaubriand ;  prendre  le  Due 
de  Bordeaux  aerait  certainement  ce  qu*il  y  aurait  de  mieux 
a  thin,  Je  crelns  aeulement  que  lea  ^vdnementa  ne  aoient 

Sua  forta  que  noua.*  ^  Plua  fbria  que  none,  Monseigneur ! 
V'tea-Tona  paa  eatlrn^  de  tone  lea  pouvoira  7  Allona  re- 
joindre  Henri  V.  Appdes  auprda  de  voua  hora  de  Paria 
lea  Chambrea  et  Parmde.  Sur  le  aeul  bruit  de  Totre  de- 
part, toate  cette  eflbrvesoence  tombera,  et  Ton  cherehera 
un  abri  aoua  votre  poavoir  6claire  et  protecteur.'  Pen- 
dant que  Je  pariaiatj'obaerraia  Louia  Philippe.  Mon  con- 
aeil  le  nutiait  mal  «  Vaiae.  Je  lus  icrit  sur  mn/roni  le 
Heair  d'itre  roi.  *  Monaieur  de  Chateaubriand,'  me  dit-il 
Mona  me  regarder,  *la  choae  eat  plas  difficile  que  voua  ne 
le  penaex ;  oela  ne  va  paa  comma  cela.  Voua  ne  aavez 
pas  dana  quel  peril  noua  aommea.  Une  bande  thrieuae 
pi'ui  ae  porter  contre  lea  Chambrea  aux  derniera  excea, 

et  noua  n'avona  rien  encore  pour  noua  ddfendre 

Croyea-ie  bien  e'eat  moi  qui  reti«ia  aeul  une  fonle  mena- 
^nt^.  Si  le  parti  rOTaliale  n'eat  paa  maaaaere,  il  ne  doit 
aa  vie  qu'&  mea  efforta.'  *  Monaetgneur,*  repondia-Je, 
*i*al  Tu  dea  maaaacrea ;  ceux  qui  ont  paaa6  &  travera  la 
Revolution  oont  aguerria.  Lea  mouatachea  griaea  ne  ae 
laiaaent  paa  afflrayer  par  lea  objeta  qui  fbnt  peur  aux  eon- 
aerita.*  ....  Madame  la  Dueheaae  d*Orieana  d6aira  oie 

voir  encore  unefoia '  Je  aupplie  madame,*  dia-Je, 

'  d'excuaer  la  vivacity  da  mea  parolea.  Je  aula  pen^trd 
dn  aea  bont^a ;  J*en  garderai  un  profbnd  et  reconnaia- 
aant  aouvenir,  maia  elle  ne  vondrait  paa  me  d^abonorer. 
Plaiffnex-moi,  madame,  plaiffuex-moi  V  Elle  ae  leva,  et, 
en  a^ra  allant,  elle  me  dit,  *Je  ne  vona  ptoaw  Mt,  Mon- 
aieur de  Ckaiaaubriandj  ja  na  voua  plama  p<u?  " — Cha- 
TBAL'BBiiJin,  JfcMoirea  tPOutre  Tbmiw,  vol.  ix.  p.  352, 
363. 


ization,  money,  were  all  awanting  on  their  side, 
as  much  as  they  were  in  affluence  in  the  ante- 
chambers of  Louis  Philippe ;  and  these  in  the 
Ions  run,  and  after  the  first  burst  of  popular 
enthusiasm  is  over,  are  all-powerful  in  civil  as 
well  as  in  all  other  conflicts.  From  the  1st  to 
the  6th  August,  the  Chambers  were  occupied 
with  the  preparation  of  the  constitution ;  and 
on  the  9th,  a  deputation  from  the  i  Moniteur, 
two  Chambers  waited  on  the  Duke  Aug.  lO,  1830 ; 
of  Orleans  with  the  constitution  ^45.^Loui"^ 
which  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  Blanc,  i.  420, 
'     '  '  '        '     '"        * Sar 


made  him  «  formal  offer  of  the  431; 
throne,  which  he  at  once  accepted.^  *•  **♦  **• 

The  ceremony  of  accepting  the  constitution 
took  place  with  great  pomp  m  the  49. 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  "Gentlemen,  Speeches  on 
Peers  and  Deputies,"  said  the  Duke^  ShiwSpS 
after  the  reading  of  the  constitution  ing  the  era- 
had  terminated,  "I  have  read  with  atitution. 
great  attention  the  declaration  of  August  9. 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  adhesion  of 
the  Peers,  and  I  have  weighed  and  meditated 
upon  all  its  expressions.  I  accept^  without  re- 
striction or  reserve,  the  clauses  and  engage- 
ments which  that  declaration  contains,  and  uie 
title  of  King  of  ihk  French  which  it  confers 
upon  me,  and  I  am  ready  to  swear  to  observe 
them."  He  then  took  the  oath,  which  was  in 
these  terms:  "  In  the  presence  of  God,  I  swear 
to  observe  faithfully  the  constitutional  charter, 
with  the  modifications  contained  in  the  decla- 
ration ;  to  ffoyern  only  by  the  laws,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  laws;  to  render  fair  and  equal  jus- 
tice to  every  one,  according  to  his  riffht,  and 
to  act  in  every  thing  in  no  other  view  but  that 
of  the  interest^  the  happiness,  and  the  glory 
of  the  French  people."  He  then  ascended  the 
throne  amidst  cnes  of  "Vive  le  Roil  Vive 
Philippe  VIL 1"  but  he  finally  took  the  title 
of  LouiB  Philippe;  and  the  cort^^e  returned  in 
the  same  pomp  with  the  new  King  to  the  Pa- 
lais Royaf  Tnus  was  the  Revolution  of  1880 
consummated,  and  thus  did  a  small  minority, 
not  exceeding  a  third  of  either  Chamber,  at  the 
dictation  of  a  clique  in  the  ant«-chamberB  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  dispose  of  the  crown  to  a 
stronger  to  the  le^timate  line,  without  either 
consulting  the  nation,  or  knowing  what  form 
of  government  it  desired!  In  revolutions,  as 
in  all  other  matters,  the  man^  are  in  reality 
governed  by  the  few,  on  one  side  or  another; 
and  victory  remains  with  those  few  ^  ^onu^y, 
who  can  most  skillfully  arrange  the  ^ug.  iq,  1330 . 
passions  and  efforts  of  the  many  An.  Hist.  xlil. 
in  support  of  their  separate  inter-  S^^jjS®^*^* 
ests.*  *      * 

Considering  the  extreme  violence  with  which, 
by  a  well-concerted  urban  tumult,  ., 
the  throne  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  changes  in 
house  of  Bourbon  had  been  over-  theeonatitu- 
turned,  the  changes  made  in  the  con-  J|® J  ^S^^ 
stitution  were  by  no  means  so  con-  ^^^ 
siderable  as  might  have  been  expected,  and  they 
went  far  to  vindicate  Louis  Philippe's  assertion, 
that  his  acceptance  of  the  crown  was  a  conserv- 
ative act  in  the  interest  of  order  in  every  Eu- 
ropean state.  The  leading  articles  of  the  char- 
tar  of  Louis  XYTII  were  agreed  to,  with  the 
exception  of  the  famous  14th  clause,  conferring 
a  dictatorial  power  in  certain  extreme  cases  on 
the  King,  which  had  been  founded  on  by  Charles 
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X  as  the  anthority  for  the  ordinances  of  Polig^ 
nac,  and  the  coup  detat  which  accompanied 
them.  The  age  of  electors  was  fixed  at  twenty- 
five,  that  of  deputies  at  thirty-one.  The  crear 
tions  of  peers  made  darins  the  reign  of  Charles 
X  were  all  declared  null;  bat  the  important 
question  of  the  hereditary  character  of  the  peer- 
age was  reserved  for  future  discussion.  The 
duration  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  fixed 
at  five  years,  and  the  annual  removal  and  re- 
newal of  a  fifth  abolished.  No  change  was,  in 
the  mean  time,  made  in  the  money  qualifica- 
tion of  voters^  which  remained  at  300  n-ancs,  or 
£12  of  direct  taxes ;  so  little  were  even  the  vic- 
torious revolutionists  aware  of  the  vital  import- 
ance of  any  regulation  on  that  subject  They 
contented  themselves  with  declarations  on  the 
responsibility  of  ministers ;  the  trial  of  charges 
for  alleged  crimes  of  the  press  by  juries ;  the 
re-election  of  deputies  who  had  accepted  office; 
the  annual  vote  of  the  expenses  of  the  army; 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Guard;  the 
pay  of  officers  by  sea  or  land;  the  municipal 
and  departmental  institutions ;  the  public  edu- 
cation and  the  liberty  of  instruction.  These 
were  all-important  objects  in  the  formation 
,  Monitear  ^*  *^®  details  of  a  free  constitution ; 
Aug.  4  and  but  even  taken  together,  they  yield- 
5,  1830;  od  in  importance  to  the  vital  point 
IMO  w?**  ^'  ^^®  qualification  of  doctors,  a 
227;*LoaJs  change  in  which,  two  years  after- 
Blanc,  I.  ward,  changed  the  destmies  of  the 
433,435.      British  people, » 

A  few  peers  of  the  Royalist  party,  who  pre- 
44.  ferred  poverty  to  dishonor,  gave  in  the 
Peers  who  resignation  of  their  seats  in  the  House 
resigned,  ^f  Peers.  Their  disinterestedness  in 
Sn  who*"  doing  so  will  not  be  duly  appreciated, 
were  ap-  unless  it  is  recollected  that  many  of 
pointed,  them,  like  Chateaubriand,  had  no  oth- 
er means  of  existence  but  the  pension  allotted 
to  peers,  which  was  10,000  francs,  or  £400  a 
year.  The  names  were — the  Duke  de  Mont- 
morency, the  Vicomte  Dambray,  the  Marquis 
Latour-Maubourg,  Latour-Dupin,  the  DuJces 
d*Avray  and  de  Croi,  the  Vicomte  de  Chateau- 
briand, the  Marquis  de  P^rignon,  the  Duke  de 
Damas-Caux,  Auguste  de  Talleyrand,  and  the 
Marquis  de  Saint-Romans.  History  may  well 
preserve  their  names;  her  pages  will  not  be 
•  overcharged  with  similar  lists  of  disinterested 
fidelity.  Some  honorable  Royalists,  as  the  Duke 
de  Noailles,  M.  de  Mortemart,  and  M.  de  Mar- 
tignac,  took  the  oaths  without  reservation,  as 
the  only  means,  in  existing  circumstances,  of 
Slaving  the  country;  a  few,  as  M.  de  Fitzjames, 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  unmeanincr  words  of 
qiialification.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
hot  awanting  a  phalanx  of  rising  talent,  parti}' 
aristocratic,  partly  plebeian,  wnioh  clustered 
round  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe.  It  was 
chiefly  found  among  the  editors  or  contribu- 
tors to  newspapers^  who  had  been  so  instru- 
mental in  contributing  to  his  elevation.  By  an 
ordinance  of  11th  August,  M.  Dupont 
Aug.  ii-  ^g  I'Eure  was  made  Keeper  of  the  Seals 
and  Minister  of  Justice ;  Count  Gerard,  Secre- 
tary at  War;  Count  Mol6.  Secretary  for  For- 
eign Affairs;  Count  S^bastiani  for  the  Marine; 
the  Duke  de  Broglie  for  Public  Instruction,  and 
President  of  the  Council  (Premier) ;  Baron  Lou- 
Js,  Secretary  for  the  Finances;  M.  Guizot,  Sec- 


retary for  the  Interior;  M.  Lafitte,  M.  Casimir 
P6rier.  M.  Dupin  aine,  and  Baron  Bignon,  were 
ministers  without  any  fixed  appointments.  This 
list  was  a  great  change  upon  the  aristocratic 
cabinet  of  Charles  X.,  but  still  it  was  not  Dear- 
ly so  popular  as  the  democratic  retainers  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  desired ;  and  thence  the  com- 
mencement of  a  feeling  of  jealousy  fraught 
with  numberless  difficulties  to  the  i  ^„  y  ^^^ 
government  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  406,418:  Moo- 
which  in  the  end  proved  fatal  to  Ueur,  Auf.  is. 
his  throne.*  ^^' 

But  while  every  thing  at  Paris^  so  far  as  the 
Government  was  concerned,  was  45. 

proceeding  smoothly,  distressi  the  Grievouadis- 
mvariable  attendant  on  social  con-  "*■■  ^°  ^•'"ia. 
vulsions,  was  spreading  rapidly  among  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  working  classes  were  taught  by 
oitter  experience  the  eternal  truth,  that  who- 
ever gains  by  revolutions,  they,  in  the  first  in- 
stance at  least,  are  sure  to  lose.  Before  the 
songs  of  triumph  were  silent,  or  the  discharges 
of  musketry  had  ceased  in  the  streets,  a  fright- 
ful amount  of  distress  had  spread  among  the 
people.  In  vain  the  Government  placarded 
a  proclamation  through  the  capital:  ** Brave 
workmen  I  return  to  your  workshops."  They 
did  so ;  but  they  found  no  work  there.  As  a 
natural  consequence  of  successful  revolution, 
capital  disappeared,  and  capitalists,  the  most 
timid  of  created  beings,  concealed  instead  of 
bringing  forth  their  wealth.  The  consequences 
were  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  "All  the  con- 
nections of  industry,"  says  the  Republican  an- 
nalisty  "  were  interrupted ;  every  musket-shot 
during  the  three  days  produced  a  bankruptcy. 
The  Bank  of  France,  though  instituted  ezpreiss- 
ly  to  ward  off  great  crises,  diminished  its  dis- 
counts with  a  cruel  prudence,  and  sentinels 
watched  over  the  doors  of  its  treasures  in  a 
city  filled  with  poor.  Every  day  added  to  the 
distress  of  the  people,  attested  by  innumerable 
facts.  The  greatest  of  the  printing-ofiSces  in 
the  capital  employed,  when  the  Revolution 
broke  out,  two  nundred  workmen,  who  earned 
each  from  four  to  six  francs  a  day ;  after  the 
Revolution  the  premises  were  entirely  closed 
during  eight  or  ten  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
only  ten  or  twelve  workmen  were  re-employ- 
ed. Even  after  the  lapse  of  six  months^  ubt 
more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  were  employ- 
ed by  any  office,  and  they  earned,  not  five  francs 
a  day,  but  twenty-five  or  thirty  sous.  Yet  was 
the  trade  of  printing  less  depressed  than  others. 
This  may  give  an  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the 
disasters  which  were  universally  experienced. 
To  give  one  example  among  many  others  which 
might  be  cited:  In  the  quaiter  of  Gi-aviUiersv 
a  lodging-house,  let  to  two  hundred  workmen 
for  17,000  francs,  suddenly  fell  to  10,000,  and 
ten  years  afterward  it  had  only  risen  to  14,000 
francs."  When  such  were  the  reality  of  the 
evils  which  the  working  classes  endured,  it  was 
little  consolation  to  them  to  be  told  they  were 
the  most  brave  and  heroic  of  men,  and  that 
their  praises  were  celebrated  in  a  ^ 
new  Marseillaise,  which  was  sung  iJ^^^^^^ 
at  all  the  theatres." 

So  completely,  by  the  results  of  the  first  Rev- 
olution, had  the  yoke  of  Paris  been  affixed 
round  the  neck  ot  all  France,  that,  after  the 
capital  had  fairly  declared  itself  all  resistance 
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ceased  in  the  provincea.  But  before  the  reyo- 
40^  lution  was  known,  or  the  telegraph 
ReeepUoQ  had  announced  to  the  obedient  ae- 
of  the  Rev-  partmcnts  who  was  to  be  their  mas- 
LyomlBor-  **'»  ^^T  serious  disturbances  took 
deeax«and  place,  and  the  great  manufacturing 
in  the  ptof-  towns  exhibited  on  a  smaller  scale  the 
*■**"•  conflicts  in  the  streets  of  Paris.    The 

explosion  was  electrical  and  unanimous  in  all 
the  p^reat  towns  of  France,  and,  as  in  the  capi- 
tal. It  was  mainly  determined  b^  the  defection 
of  the  military.  Lyons,  in  particular,  was  im- 
mediately convulsed  upon  the  receipt  of  the  in- 
telligence from  Paris  of  the  publication  of  the 
ordonnances.  The  news  arrived  there  on  the 
29th  July,  and  instantly  all  business  was  sus- 
pended, groups  were  formed  in  the  streets,  and 
crowds  assemoled,  in  which  resistance,  or  at  least 
protestation,  was  openly  discussed.  No  soon- 
er, however,  did  intelligence  arrive  of  the  fight- 
ing in  the  streets  of  Paris,  than  an  insurrection 
began  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Zin- 
del  and  M.  Prevost  Barricades  began  to  be 
thrown  up,  and  the  National  Guard  turned 
out;  but  bloodshed  was  prevented  by  the  de- 
fection of  the  military,  wno  withdrew  to  their 
barracks  amidst  cries  of  "  Vive  la  ekarie  t  Vive 
la  liberiSI  A  bos  let  Bourbons  T  The  news 
from  Paris  speedily  completed  the  victoir  of 
the  insurgents,  and  Lyons  received  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Louis  Philippe  without  having 
fired  a  shot  It  was  the  same  at  Bordeaux, 
Rouen,  and  Marseilles ;  and  although  the  west- 
em  departments  were  longer  in  giving  in  their 
adhesion,  yet  ere  long  they  too  became  con- 
vinced that  farther  resistance  was  hopeless; 
iLou«  Blanc,  \°^  ^^^^«  *  fortnight  was  over 
i.  422, 435 ;  "^0  dynasty  eveiy  where  was 
Cap.  ii.  372,  changed,  and  all  France  had  ac- 
JJS^-^Ji^SS*  knowledged  the  sceptre  of  Louis 

1630, 268, »4.  phiii  pel 

Bat  although  all  France  had  thus  confirmed 
the  Parisian  change  of  dynasty,  yet 
Recognition  ^^  ^**  ***^^  *  different  matter  how 
of  Louis  far  Europe  would  acquiesce  in  it, 
Philippe  by  and  for  a  considerable  time  it  was 
GoT?rameSt.  ^^^^  ^^^^  doubtful  whether  it 
would  not  rekindle  the  flames  of 
general  war.  In  England,  indeed,  it  could  not 
be  doubted  how  the  change  would  be  received. 
The  child  of  revolution,  her  Government  could 
not  disclaim  revolution;  passionately  enamor- 
ed of  liberty,  her  people  could  never  regard 
with  indifference  a  people  who  had  drawn  the 
sword  in  defense  of  freedom.  This  had  uni- 
foi-mlv  been  her  policy:  she  had  never  inter- 
vened in  any  instance  to  put  down  free  insti- 
tutions in  any  country  in  the  world;  happy 
would  it  have  been  for  her  if  she  had  never  in- 
tervened on  the  other  side  to  lend  her  coun- 
tenance and  aid  to  the  cause  of  revolution. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  very  recently,  in 
the  case  of  Portugal,  ^ven  proof  at  once  of  his 
determination  to  shield  the  allies  of  England 
from  external  aggression,  and  to  abstain  from 
any  interference  with  their  internal  dissen- 
sions. The  very  first  step  of  Louis  Philippe, 
accordingly,  was  to  dispatch  General  Ban- 
drand  on  a  special  mission  to  the  Court  of 
London,  in  order  to  obtain  a  recognition  of  his 
crown  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  He  made 
the  journey  in  two  days,  and  was  enthusiastic- 


ally received  in  passing  along  the  road  to  Lon- 
don. In  a  private  audience  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington,  he  was  assured  by  that  statesman, "  that 
England  had  had  no  share  in  the  administration 
of  Prince  Polignac;  that  the  throne  of  Charles 
X.  had  fallen  from  his  own  acts;  that  Great 
Britain,  without  waiting  the  answers  of  the 
powers  with  whom  England  was  allied  by  the 
treaties  of  1816,  would  at  once  recognize  the 
King  of  the  French,  and  would,  if  necessary, 
explain  the  events  of  Paris  to  the  other  pow- 
ers of  Europe,  to  whom  they  might  be  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  and  alarm.  A  few  days  aft- 
erward. General  Baudrand  was  formally  ad- 
mitted as  the  envoy  of  the  Kin^  of  the  French 
by  William  IV.,  from  whom  he  a  cap.  ii.  459, 
received  the  most  gracious  recep-  461 ;  An.Reg! 
tion.>  1830, 128, 13§. 

But  although  Louis  Philippe  was  thus  early 
and  formally  recognized  oy  the  43. 
nearest  neighbor  and  most  power-  Manner  in 
ful  ally  or  enemy  of  France,  yet  a  "^^^^  }«  *» 
more  doubtful  and  difficult  task  [hrcomi- 
remained  to  procure  a  similar  rec-  nental  sover- 
ognition  from  the  Continental  sov-  «»gn«- 
ei*eignB.  The  great  point  was  to  obtain  a  rec- 
ognition from  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  as  there 
could  be  little  doubt  tnat^  if  that  was  once  ob- 
tained, the  cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  would 
soon  follow  the  example  of  that  set  by  the  court 
of  St  Petersburg.  The  King  of  tne  French, 
accordingly,  early  dispatched  a  long  and  very 
able  letter  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  which  is 
a  valuable  historical  document,  as  containing 
the  most  authentic  and  best  statement  of  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  accept  the 
crown.*  General  Athalin  was  dispatcned  to 
St.  Petersburg  with  it ;  but  before  ne  arrived 
the  way  had  been  prepared  by  the  secret  dis- 
patches of  Pozzo  di  Boi^o  from  Paris,  who  gave 
the  most  favorable  account  of  the  conservative 
disposition  and  determined  acts  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe— ^the  last  barrier  against  the  flood  of  de- 
mocracy which  threatened  to  deluge  Europe. 
The  French  envoy  accordingly  met  with  a  cor- 
dial reception  at  St  Petersburg;  and  though 
the  Emperor  avoided  any  express  recognition 
of  the  revolutionary  principle  of  the  right  of 
the  people  to  change  their  governors,  yet  he 
acceptea  Louis  Philippe  as  a  necessary  com- 
promise, and  the  best  thing  which,  under  ex- 


*  **  Monsieur  mon  Frere, — J'annonce  mon  av^nement 
i  la  cooronne  a  votre  Mc^te  Imperiaie,  par  la  letire  cue 
ie  G6n6nil  Aitiaiin  lui  apponera  en  mon  nom ;  roais,  j'ai 
besoia  de  loi  parler  avec  una  eniidre  conflance  ear  les 
saites  d'one  catastrophe  que  j'aurais  tant  voulu  prevenir. 
U  y  a  longteinps  que  Je  regrettaia  que  le  roi  Charles  X.  et 
son  gonvememeni  ne  suivissent  pas  une  marche  mleux 
faite  pour  repondre  a  Tattente  et  au  vceu  de  la  naiion. 
J'etais  bien  loin  pourtant  de  prevenir  lea  suites  prodi- 
gieuses  des  dv^nemens  qui  viennent  de  se  passer ;  et  je 
croyais  mdme  qu'i  d6fhui  de  cette  allure  fVanche  et  loyale 
dans  Tesprit  de  la  charts  et  de  nos  institutions,  qu'il  mlt 
impossihle  d'obtenir,  il  aurait  suffl  d*un  peu  de  prudence 
et  de  moderation  pour  que  le  gouvemement  put  aller 
longtemps  comme  U  aJlait.  Mais  depuis  le  8  Aofit  1829, 
la  nouvelle  composition  du  ministdre  m'avait  fort  alarms. 
....  C'est  dans  cette  situation,  sire,  que  tous  les  yeux 
se  Bont  toumds  vers  moi ;  les  valnqueurs  eux-mimes 
m*ont  cm  necessalre  a  leur  salut.  Je  Totals  plus,  peut- 
dtre,  pour  que  les  vainqueurs  ne  laissassent  pas  d6gen6- 
rer  ia  victoire.  J*ai  done  accept^  cette  t&cbe  noble  et  p^- 
nible,  et  J*ai  ecart6  toutes  les  considerations  personnelles 
qui  se  reunissent  pour  me  fhire  desirer  d'en  6tre  dispense, 
pareeque  j'ai  Hentl  que  la  molndre  hesitation  de  Tna  part 
pourrait  compromettre  Tavenir  de  la  France,  et  le  repoa 
de  tous  nos  voisins."— Louis  Philippe  d  PEmpereur 
Nicholas,  Aug.  10, 1830;  Capbpiqui,  vol.  IL  p.  450, 457. 
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istiDg  circumstaDoeB,  could  be  admitted.  His 
autograph  letter  left  no  room  for  doubt  that, 
as  long  as  the  French  monarch  persevered  in  a 
conservative  course,  he  would  meet 
MiT^Vl  ^^^  ^^  support  of  the  Continental 
^  *      '  soverei^pis.^* 

Ere  this  decisive  recognition  had  taken  place 
^q  at  the  court  of  St  Petersburg.  Gen- 
His  Twog'  eral  Belliard,  who  was  dispatched  to 
nltlon  by  Vienna,  had  met  with  a  more  amica- 
ofTtenw?  We  reception  than  could  have  been 
anticipated  from  the  Austrian  cabi- 
net Prince  Metternich,  who  ruled  it,  was  as 
well  aware  as  any  man  of  the  necessity  of 
bending  to  circumstances,  and  not  insisting  for 
the  full  carrying  out  of  a  principle  when  a  com- 
promise had  become  alone  practicable.  He 
received  the  French  envoy,  accordinHy,  with 
these  words:  "The  Emperor  Francis  II.,  so 
honorable  a  man,  has  already  manifested  his 
supreme  disdain  for  the  breacn  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  Charles  X.,  and  he  is  prepared  to  rec- 
oenize  the  new  Government  whion  France  has 
adopted.  What  sympathy  can  Austria  feel  for 
that  elder  brancli,  which  has  thrice  compro- 
mised the  peace  of  Europe  by  it  faults  and  fol- 
lies ?  All  that  she  desires  of  France  is  respect 
for  existing  treaties,  the  maintenance  of  en- 

Sagements^  and  especially  the  suppression  of 
tiat  strange  spirit  of  propagandism  which  the 
«  c  revolutionary  faction  may  spread  over 

463  ^m!  Europe  by  the  hands  of  M.  de  Lafay- 

It  was  sufficiently  plain,  from  this  ready  rec- 
50.  ognition  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  which 
And  by  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
Pruwla.  ^he  partisans  of  Louis  Philippe,  that 
its  cabinet  was  no  stranger  to  the  secret  nego- 
tiations which  had  been  going  on  between  tno 
ministers  of  Charles  X.  and  those  of  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  for  the  resumption  of  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Rhine  by  France,  in  return  for  its 
acquiescence  in  tiie  designs  of  Russia  against 
Constantinople.  The  same  knowledge  extend- 
ed to  the  cabinet  of  Berlin,  whose  Rhenish 
Erovinces  were  more  immediately  threatened 
y  these  designs  of  Chateaubriand  and  the  Po- 
lignao  Ministry.*     The  i*ecognition 

it4"^i  49.  ®^***®  ^^"fi?  ^^  ^^®  French  by  freder- 
' '       '  ick- William,  accordingly,  was  more 
prompt  and  cordial  than  that  even  of  the  cab- 
inet of  Vienna.*    Count  Lobau,  who  was  sent 
to  Berlin,  met  with  the  most  cordial  re- 
461*462'  c^P^*^"»  *^  *^®  "^^^  ^^™®  when  General 
'      '  Baudrand  was  receiving  the  same  at 


*  "  Pai  repu,  des  msins  du  G^oeral  Atbalin,  la  lettre 
dont  il  a  6t6  portear.  Des  ^venement  &  jamais  d^plora- 
blea  ont  place  votre  M^jeste  dans  une  cmelle  alternative. 
Elle  a  pris  une  determination  qui  lui  a  paru  la  seole  pro- 
pre  a  saucer  la  France  des  plus  grandes  calamites,  et  ie 
ne  prononcerai  pas  sur  les  oonsid^rations  qui  ont  gttid6 
votre  Mueste  ;  mais  je  forme  des  vobuz  poor  que  la  Pro- 
vidence divine  Tenille  b^nir  les  intentions  et  les  efibrts 
qn'elle  va  fUre  pour  le  bonhenr  du  peuple  Fran^ais.  De 
concert  avee  mes  allies,  je  me  plais  a  accueillir  le  d^sir 
que  Totre  Majesty  a  exprim^  d'entretenir  des  relations  de 
paix  et  d'amitid  avec  lous  les  ^tats  de  TEurope,  tant 
qu^elles  seront  basees  sur  les  traites  existans,  et  sur  la 
terme  volonte  de  respecter  les  droits  et  les  obligations, 
ainsi  que  I'etat  de  possession  territoriale  qu'ils  ont  consa- 
er6s.  L^Europe  y  trouvera  une  garantie  de  la  paix  si  ne- 
eessaire  an  repos  de  la  France  elle  mC'ine.  Appele,  con- 
Joiniement  avec  mes  allies,  a  euliiver  avec  la  France, 
sous  son  gouvemement,  ces  relations  conservatives,  j'y 
apporterai,  de  ma  part,  toute  la  solltcitude  qu'ellca  recla- 
ment."— Capefioue,  vol.  ii.  p.  471. 


the  court  of  London ;  and  all  that  was  aaked 
in  return  was  tiie  faithful  obsenraace  of  the 
treaties  of  1815. 

LouB  PmuFPS,  who  thus,  by  the  force  of 
circumstances^  and  the  influence  of 
dissimulation  and  fraud,  obtained  cbanacter 
possession  of  the  throne  of  France,  oTLouis 
18,  of  all  recent  sovereigns,  the  one  j^j^jj^f^- 
conceming  whose  character  the  moat  JJJJJ^-it. 
difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed. 
By  some,  who  were  impressed  with  the  leBgth 
and  general  success  of  his  reign,  he  was  regard- 
ed as  a  man  of  the  greatest  capacity ;  ana  the 
"Napoleon  of  peace"  was  triumphantly  refer- 
red to  as  having  achieved  that  wbidb  the  ^*  Na- 
poleon of  war^'  had  sought  in  vain  to  effect. 
The  prudent  and  cautious  statesman  who,  dur- 
ing a  considerable  portion  of  his  reign,  guided 
the  affairs  of  England,*  had,  it  is  well  £kOwn, 
the  highest  opinion  of  his  wisdom  and  judg- 
ment By  others,  and  especially  the  Royaliats, 
whom  he  had  dispossessed,  andf  the  Republic- 
ans, whom  he  had  disappointed^  he  was  re- 
garded as  a  mere  successful  tyrant,  who  won 
a  crpwn  by  perfidy,  and  maintained  it  by 
corruption,  and  in  whom  it  was  hard  to  say 
whether  profound  powers  of  dissimulation,  or 
innate  selfishness  ofdisposition,  were  most  con- 
spicuous And  in  the  close  of  all,  hia  condnet 
belied  the  assertions,  and  disi^pointed  the  ex- 
pectations of  both ;  for,  when  he  fell  from  the 
throne,  he  neither  exhibited  the  vigor  which 
was  anticipated  by^  his  admirers,  nor  the  s^- 
ishness  which  was  imputed  to  him  by  hia  ene- 
mies. 

In  truth,  however,  he  was  consistent  through- 
out ;  and  when  his  character  comes  ^^ 
to  be  surveyed  in  the  historic  mir-  EzplanatioD 
ror,  the  same  features  are  every  ofitsaeem- 
where  conspicuous.  His  elevation,  Sjf^SSL'*' 
his  duration,  and  his  fall,  are  seen 
to  have  been  all  brought  about  by  the  same 
qualities.  He  rose  to  greatness,  and  was  so 
long  maintained  in  it,  because  he  was  the  man 
of  Uie  age;  but  that  age  was  neither  an  age 
of  heroism  nor  of  virtue^  but  of  selfishness. 
He  was  the  Octavius  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ;  and,  like  him,  he  succeeded  its  Csesar  by 
bringing  into  play,  and  himself  poasessing,  the 
rulinff  qualities  which  invariably,  after  a  lon^ 
period  of  social  convulsions,  become  predomi- 
nant in  the  public  mind.  Those  qualities  are 
prudence  and  selfishness.  The  generous  pas- 
sions which  commenced  the  conflagpration  have 
been  burnt  out,  or  become  extinct  by  disap- 
pointment. The  noble,  the  chivalrous,  the 
high-minded  on  all  sides  have  perished  in  the 
conflict.,  as  the  boldest  knights,  the  bravest 
regiments,  disappear  after  a  protracted  war- 
fare. The  multitude  alone  remained,  and  tbe 
ruling  principle  with  the  multitude  alwaj-s  is, 
in  the  long  run,  selfishness.  They  are  capable 
of  great  and  heroic  efforts  during  a  period  o 
excitement;  but  with  the  first  full  the  swaj 
of  the  selfish  feelings  always  recommences. 
This  was  the  character  of  the  age  of  Augus- 
!  tus ;  this  was  the  character  of  tiiat  emperor 
I  himself:  this  was  the  character  of  the  age  of 
j  Louis  Philippe;  and  this  was  the  character  of 
I  the  Citizen  King. 

*  Sir  R.  PeeL 
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His  leadiDji^  ohancteristio  was  prudence^  his 
rolifig  prineipls  selfishness^  his  great 
Fntvns,  power  dissimulation,  his  chief  weak- 
good  and   ness  irresolution.    Personally  brave, 
^•**j®J2i?  ^^^  capable  of  heading  a  cnarge  of 


cavalry  or  mounting  a  breach,  he 
was,  like  many  other  men  similarly  endowed 
with  physical  courage^  timorous  in  the  extreme 
when  it  become  necessary  to  take  a  decided 
line.'  His  long-continued  indecision,  when  the 
crown  was  tendered  to  him,  was  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  timidity  with  which,  in  the 
end,  he  shrunk  from  an  encounter  for  its  pres- 
ervation. In  the  interval  between  the  two,  he 
always  exhibited  firnmess  and  consistency  of 
government^  and  occasionally  decided  proofs 
of  personal  resolution;  but  that  was  because 
he  was  not  required  tiien  to  take  a-  line ;  the 
line  woM  ekoten^  and  hf  had  cnly  to  follow  it  out. 
Prudent  and  discerning  in  his  estimate  of  oth- 
ars^  he  selected  able  men  for  his  advisers ;  but» 
by  the  native  powers  of  his  understanding,  he 
always  preserved  the  ascendant  oyer  them,  and 
imprinted  a  steady  and  consistent  character  on 
his  government^  though  nominally  directed  by 
many  different  cabinets.  His  intellectual  cow- 
ers were  his  own ;  but  the  consistency  ana  sta- 
bility of  his  government  are  known  to  have 
been  mainljr  owins  to  the  influence  and  coun- 
sels of  his  sister,  we  Princess  Am^lie — a  prin- 
cess endbwed  with  uncommon  moral  courage 
and  streuffth  of  mind,  to  whose  advice  he  was 
chiefly  indebted  for  his  elevation  to  the  throne, 
and  whose  loss  was  at  once  discerned  in  the 
fiicility  with  which  he  was  precipitated  from  it 
The  vicissitudes  of  his  life  had  exceeded  every 
54.  thing  that  romance  had  figured  or 
yieissitodes  imagination  could  have  conceived, 
of  his  lift,  The  gallery  of  portraits  in  the  sump- 
Sh!^  h?d^  tuons  halU  of  \he  Palais  Boyal  ex- 
ilxed  ts  his  hibited  him  with  truth,  alternately 
etatiaeter.  ^  young  prince  basking  in  the  sun- 
shine of  rank  and  opulence  at  Paris^  a  aoldier 
flombating  under  the  tricolor  flaf  at  Yalmy,  a 
schoolmaster  instnicting  his  humble  scholars  in 
Switzerland,  a  fugitive  in  miseir  in  America, 
A  sovereign  on  the  throne  of  fVance.  These 
extraordinary  changes  had  made  him  as  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  ruling  principles 
of  human  nature  in  all  trades,  as  tbe  misfor- 
tunes of  his  own  house,  uie  recollection  of  his 
father  guillotined,  had  with  the  perils  by  which, 
tn  his  exalted  rank,  he  was  environed.  Essen- 
tially ruled  by  the  selfish,  he  was  incapable  of 
feeling  the  generous  emotions;  like  all  egotists, 
he  was  ungrateful  Thankfulness  finds  a  t»lace 
only  in  a  warm  heart  He  was  long  deterred 
from  accepting  the  crown  by  the  prospect  of 
the  risk  with  which  it  would  be  attended  to 
himself,  but  not  for  one  moment  by  the  reflec- 
tion that,  in  taking  it,  he  was  becoming  a  trai- 
tor to  his  sovereign,  a  renegade  to  his  order,  a 
recreant  to  his  benefactor.  His  hypoerisy,  to 
the  last  moment;  to  Charles  X.,  was  equaled 
onl^  by  his  stem  and  hard-hearted  rigor  to  his 
family,  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
some  return  for  their  benefactions.  His  gov- 
ernment was  extremely  expensive;  it  at  once 
added  a  third  to  the  expenaiture  of  Charles  X., 
as  the  Long  Parliament  had  done  to  that  of 
Cbaiies  1. ;  and  it  was  mainly  based  on  cor- 
ruptjpA.    This,  however,  is  not  to  be  imputed 


to  him  as  a  lault,  further  than  as  being  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  way  in  which  he  obtained 
the  throne.  When  the  *'  unbought  loyalty  of 
men"  has  come  to  an  end,  government  has  no 
hold  but  of  their  selfish  desiresi  and  must  rule 
hj  them ;  and  when  the  "  cheap  defense  of  na- 
tion^" has  terminated,  the  costly  empire  of 
force  must  commence.  As  a  set-off  to  these 
dark  stains  upon  his  moral  character,  there  are 
fxuaiY  bright  spots  on  his  political  one.  He 
stooa  between  Europe  and  tne  plagiie  of  revo- 
lution, and,  by  the  temperance  of  his  language 
and  wisdom  of  his  measures,  at  once  concili- 
ated the  absolute  Continental  sovereigns,  when 
they  might  have  been  expected  to  be  hostile, 
ana  overawed  the  discontented  in  his  own  coun- 
try when  they  were  most  threatening. 

"But  althou|;h  Louis  Philippe  was  thus  uni- 
versally acquiesced  in  in  France^  and 
received,  in  a  manner  beyondall  hope,  Extreme 
favorably  by  the  whole  sovereigns  difflcoiues 
of  Europe,  yet  wss  his  situation  at  with  which 
home  full  of  danger;  and  he  was  call-  ^^ 
ed  to  a  task  which  the  greatest  abili- 
ties, and  the  most  consummate  wisdom,  might 
have  despaired  of  accomplishing.  A  revolu- 
tionaiy  monarch,  he  was  called  to  coerce  rev- 
olution ;  raised  to  the  throne  under  the  shadow 
of  the  tricolor  flag,  he  was  obliged  to  restrain 
the  desire  which  the  sight  of  it  awakened ;  a 
king  elevated  by  the  bourgeoisie,  he  was  under 
Uie  necessity  of  greatly  augmenting  the  na- 
tional expenses,  and  thwarting  the  passion  for 
economy  which  is  the  ruling  principle  of  that 
class.  Indebted  for  his  throne  to  the  heroes  of 
the  barricades,  he  could  not  maintain  it  but 
by  continually  disappointing  their  expectationa 
His  whole  rei^  accordingly,  was  a  constant 
denial  of  its  ongin ;  his  whole  efforts,  and  they 
were  many  and  able,  were  diiected  to  restrain 
the  passions  by  which  he  had  been  elevated, 
and  extinguish  the  party  to  which  he  owed  his 
greatness  Government  could  not,  by  possi- 
bility, be  established  on  a  more  insecure  basis, 
and,  accordingly,  the  rancour  with  which  he 
soon  came  to  be  regarded  much  exceeded  any 
which  had  been  manifested  to  Charles  X  u 
the  weight  of  these  circumstances  is  consider- 
ed, it  will  not  appear  extraordinary  that  Iiouis 
Philippe  wss  in  the  end  overturned;  but  the 
wonder  will  rather  be  that  he  succeeded  in 
Doaintaining  himself  so  long  upon  the  throne. 

The  thorns  were  not  long  of  showing  them- 
selvesL  In  the  Cabinet  itself  dissen-  55, 
sion  was  soon  apparent  M.  Lafitte,  DtaaeDsione 
accustomed,  by  his  previous  intima-  in  theCoun- 
cy  with  the  (Jrleans  family,  to  the  Sjefof  JlT 
language  and  manners  of  courts,  was  National 
measnrod  and  respectful  in  his  Ian-  Guard  depo- 
guage,  but  M.  de  Lafayette  had  the  '*^"' 
utmost  difficulty  in  coercing  the  violence  and 
rudeness  of  his  Republican  alliesL  H.  Dupont 
de  TEure,  in  particular,  distinguished  himself  by 
the  vehemence  of  his  democratic  ideos,  and  his 
constant  prophecies  of  disaster  if  his  projects 
were  not  all  carried  into  execution.  The  Re- 
publican journals  loudly  proclaimed  that  "  the 
country  wss  ruined**  whenever  he  succeeded  in 
carrying  any  thing  before  him  in  the  Council 
Every  £iy  Lafayette  was  besieged  with  depu- 
tations from  the  National  Guards  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  France.    Most  of  them  were  not 
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yet  dressed  in  uniform,  but  appeared  in  the 
republican  blouse,  cfrnamen  ted  only  with  a  bunch 
of  tricolor  ribbons.     Though  worn  out  with 
cabinet  councils  of  four  or  five  hours'  duration, 
Louis  Philippe  was  obliged  to  receive  these 
rude  deputations,  some  of  which  showed  by 
their  haughty  manner  that  they  re- 
jCap.m.  garded  themselves  as  masters,  rather 
*   '         than  servants,  of  the  crown. ^ 
An  incident  occurred  at  this  time  which  pow- 
erfully tended  to  depopularize  the 
Snapicioiu    Government,  and  increase  the  sinis- 
death  and      ter  rumors  which  already  began  to 
testament  of  circulate  concerning  its  head.     For 

Bourbon,  who  united  in  his  person 
the  honors  of  the  two  most  noble  families  in 
France,  had  lived  in  retirement  at  St  Leu,  the 
mansion-house  on  one  of  his  vast  estates.  Pro- 
foundly afflicted  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  fam- 
ily, the  last  and  most  deserving  of  which  had 
been  murdered  by  ^'apoleon  at  Vincennes,  he 
lived  alone,  "between,  as  has  been  finely  said, 
"the  ancient  tomb  of  his  ancestors  in  the  vaults 
of  bt  Denis,  and  the  recent  grave  of  his  son  in 
the  fosse  of  Vincennes.'*  The  only  companion 
of  his  solitude  was  the  Baroness  de  Feuchdres, 
ap  artful  and  unprincipled  courtesan,  who  had 
acQuired  the  ascendency  over  him  which  youth 
ana  beauty  so  easily  do  over  the  feeble  decrepi- 
tude of  age,  and  who,  to  much  of  the  talent 
which  sometimes  distinguishes^  united  all  the 
cupidity  which  in  general  disgraces  women,  in 
whatever  rank,  of  her  profession.  I^othing  was 
more  natural  than  that  the  childless  old  man 
of  seventy  should  choose  an  heir  out  of  the  il- 
lustrious bouse  of  Orleans,  with  which  he  was 
closely  connected,  and  thereby  prevent  that 
division  of  his  estates  among  his  heirs-at-law, 
if  he  died  intestate,  which  would  otherwise 
have  taken  placa  If  he  had  done  so  in  the  or- 
dinary way,  and  died  a  natural  death,  though 
it  might  have  awakened  some  envy,  it  could 
have  excited  no  surprise.  But  a  mournful  trag- 
edy rendered  the  matter  the  subject  of  deep  in- 
terest, painfully  aggravated  by  the  mysteir 
with  wnich  it  was  and  still  continues  envel- 
oped. The  Duke  of  Bourbon,  on  the  morning 
.  8"  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  August,  was  found  dead  in 
^'  ''his  bedroom,  strangled  by  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief suspended  from  a  nail  in  his  chamber. 
^  Tne  Baroness  de  Feuch^res  was  the 

xULaw •  ®°^y  person  above  the  rank  of  a  do- 
Cap,  tii.  *17,  mestio  in  the  house  at  the  time,  and 
M ;  Louis  her  bedroom  communicated  by  an  in- 
a7*6i!  **'  terior  passage  with  that  of  the  prince 
'  when  the  catastrophe  occurrea.' 

The  conduct  of  the  Duke  had  been  strange 
for  some  time,  and  a  letter  is  said  to  have  been 
written  shortly  before  his  death,  indicating  a 
feeling  of  approaching  death.*  On  the  other 
hand,  the  appearance  of  the  body  when  dis- 
covered, and  m  particular  the  extreme  tight- 
ness with  which  toe  handkerchief  was  tied  round 


*  "St. Lea et sea d6pendances appartlennent a votre roi, 
Louia  Philippe.  Ne  pillez,  ni  ne  brulez  le  cbateaa  ni  le 
village.  Ne  (kites  de  mal  ni  i,  mee  amis,  ni  a  mea  gena. 
On  voua  a  6gar6  sar  inon  eompte,  je  n*ai  qu'a  roourir  en 
aoahaitant  bonheur  et  prosperite  au  peuple  Francais  et  a 
ma  patrle.  Adieu  pour  toujoura."  Sign.  L.  H.  J.  dk 
Bourbon,  Prince  de  Cond6. — "  P.S.  Je  demande  i  ^tre 
enierrc  a  Vincennes  aupres  de  mon  inlbrtune  flla." — 
Capkfious,  vol.  iii.  p.  33 ;  L.  fiLinc,  vol.  li.  p.  66. 
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his  neck,  were  such  as  to  miliiate  strongly 
against  the  idea  of  suicide.     Ma-  jg^ 

dame  de  Feuch^ree  strongly  sup-  Iiyiinoaa  re- 
ported the  latter  opinion,  and  aa-  porta  spread 
vanced  all  she  could  in  its  sup-  KJSSi^*5J 
port  Opinions,  as  usual  in  such  Duke'a  prop- 
cases,  were  much  divided,  and  the  «iy  to  tbe 
public  mind  was  strongly  excited  ^J^*  **'^"" 
Dv  so  deplorable  a  termmation  of 
a  long  and  illustrious  line,  when  an  entirely  new 
current  was  given  to  the  affair,  and  it  assumed 
a  political  aspect,  by  the  annouocement  that 
the  whole  movable  property  of  the  deceased, 
amounting  to  4,000,000  francs  (£160,000^  was 
left  to  the  Baroness  de  Feuchdres,  and  his  im- 
mense landed  estates  to  the  Duke  d'Aumal^ 
fourth  son  of  Louis  Philippe.  There  was  no 
evidence,  direct  or  indirect,  to  connect  the  new 
sovereign  with  the  magnificent  bequest;  but 
people  recollected  the  maxim  of  Macchiavelli 
— **If  you  would  discover  the  author  of  a  crime, 
see  who  is  to  profit  by  it;"  and  the  euspicions 
afloat  on  the  subject  were  much  increased  by 
the  magnificent  reception  which  Madame  dt 
Feuchdres  soon  after  publicly  received  at  the 
Tuileries.  The  people,  ever  credulous  of  the 
marvelous,  and  tnirsting  for  the  horrible,  put 
all  these  things  together ;  and  the  report  spread 
by  the  Republicans  soon  received  ,LoutoBi«ic, 
general  credit,  that  the  pnnce  had  y.  e?,?] ;  cap. 
been  assassinated,  and  that  thoee  ii.83,M;  ab. 
who  shared  the  succession  were  the  ^w**  *"*'  *** 
parties  implicated  in  it^ 

A  more  serious  subject  of  disquietude  for  the 
cabinet  of  Louis  Philippe  arose  from  ^ 
the  attitude  and  proceedings  of  La-  Attitade  of 
fayette.  He  had  been  declared  Com-  M.  deLa- 
mander  -  in  -  chief  of  the  National  ?*?»  *"* 
Guards  of  Franc^  as  a  reward  for  *>»"»«*^ 
his  acquiescence  in  the  advancement  of  louis 
Philippe  to  the  throne ;  but  it  was  soon  doubt- 
ful wnether  his  position  in  that  capacity  would 
not  soon  overshadow  that  of  the  monarch  on 
the  throne.  Kight  and  day  he  was  beset  with 
deputations  from  the  National  Guards  of  Paris 
and  the  neighboring  provinces,  most  of  them 
of  a  highly  democratic  and  even  republican 
character,  with  whom  he  entered  into  familiar 
conveiiMitions  eminently  threatening  to  the  new- 
bom  dynasty.  '*We  must,"  said  be,  ^'let  the 
government  go  on,  appreciate  itv  and  judge  it 
The  people,  in  the  last  resort,  alwa^^s  remain 
sovereign,  and  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
undo  what  we  have  done."  To  counteract  this 
dangerous  influence,  the  King  had  a  grand  re- 
view of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  sixty  thou- 
sand strong,  to  whom  he  presented  their  colors. 
In  a  letter  to  General  Lafayette  as  their  com- 
mander, couched  in  the  most  flattering  terms, 
he  declared  that  the  legions  he  had  witnessed 
were  superior  to  the  forty-eight  battalions  raised 
in  1792,  and  which  had  so  powerfully  contrib- 
uted to  the  deliverance  of  France  at  Yalmy. 
But  notwithstanding  these  cordial  appearances 
in  public,  it  was  already  apparent  that  the  seeds 
of  irremediable  jealousy  were  already  sown  be- 
tween the  Kine  and  the  Command-  ,  in^,„iienr 
er-in  chief  of  the  National  Guard,  Aag.si,  TsiO; 
and  that,  if  the  former  was  to  main-  Cap.  iii.  31, 39; 
tain  his  throne,  the  latter  must  be  ^n-  ^'  »"*• 
dismissed  from  his  command."  ' 

Already  also  appearances  had  aaaumed  a 
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threatening  aspect  at  Paris.  Thonsandsofwork- ' 
00.  men,  thrownout  of  employment,  and 
DistoriNuicw  who  bod  already  experienced  in 
in  Paris.  aH  their  bitterness  the  effects  of 
revoIutioD,  crowded  the  Prefecture  of  Police, 
the  hotels  of  the  Ministers,  and  the  Palais  Royal, 
demanding  bread  or  work,  in  terms  so  mena- 
cing as  scarcely  to  admit  of  a  refusal.  So  threat- 
ening did  they  become  that  it  became  necessa- 
Tv  to  get  M.  die  Lafayette,  as  commander  of  the 
ifational  Guard,  to  issue  proclamations  urging 
them  to  disperse,  and  promising  employment 
Great  uneasiness  also  was  experienced  from  the 
arrest  of  M.  de  Polignao,  the  ex-minister  of 
Charles  X.,  at  Grandville,  M  de  Peyronnet^  M. 
de  Chantelauze,  and  M.  de  Guernon  Ranville, 
at  Tours,  who  were  brought  to  Yincennes  un- 
,  j^jj  jj.  der  a  powerful  escort  of  national 
xiii.  269,  '  guards,  and,  by  the  excitement  which 
S70 ;  Monl-  their  presence  occasioned,  seriously 
iTYsao*^*'  ^°<^^®"*®^  *^®  embarrassments  of  the 
*  Government.^ 

The  legislative  measures  of  the  new  Govem- 
ment  evinced  the  cantious  spirit  with 
First  legis-  ^^^^^  it  was  animated,  and  the  de- 
lativemeas-  sire  felt  to  render  the  Revolution  pro- 
urea  of  the  ductive  of  as  few  organic  chances  as 
ernmentr  ^**  consistent  with  the  excited  tem- 
per of  the  people.  Two  of  the  most 
obnoxious  laws  of  the  Restoration — ^that  of  12th 
January,  1816,  defining,  with  numerous  excep- 
tions, the  general  amnesty  which  had  been  pro- 
claimed for  the  events  of  the  Hundred  Days, 
and  that  of  1825,  annexing  the  punishment  of 
death  for  the  crime  of  sacrilege,  or  theft  in 
churches — were  repealed.  The  strength  of  par- 
ties under  the  new  Government  was  evincea  by 
the  division  for  the  choice  of  a  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies^  on  the  resignation  of  M. 
Casimir  P^rier.  M.  Lafitte  obtained  245  votes 
out  of  256 — a  majority  so  great  as  to  prove 
that  the  Revolution  had  produced  its  usual  effect 
of  extinguishing  independence  of 
xiU  "In  Ss.  thought,  and  tliat  the  debates  of  the 
'      '  Legislature  had  become  mere  form.' 

A  more  important  subject  of  discussion  arose 
(j5^  soon  after  in  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
DiseusMion  uties  regarding  the  adoption  of  the 
on  the  Elect-  electoral  system  proposed  by  the 
oral  Law.  Government,  which  was  the  same 
as  that  agreed  to  in  the  modification  of  the  con- 
stitution before  the  crown  was  offered  to  Louis 
Philinpe.  The  project  of  Government  was  car- 
ried oy  a  majority  of  284  out  of  246  votes, 
which  sufficiently  indicated  how  strongly  the 
Chamber  was  disposed  to  support  the  throne. 
But  tlie  tone  of  the  debate,  and  the  language 
used  by  several  orators,  pointed  to  a  change  at 
no  distant  period  in  the  Electoral  Law,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  precursor  of  the  im- 
3  portant  alterations  in  the  composi- 

xiu^Siitt  306.  ^^^°  **'  t^®  Chamber  in  the  succeed- 
'         ^"fif  year.* 

But  more  pressing  interests  soon  came  to  oc- 
cupy the  new  Government  The 
Firat  finan-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  finances  was  the  most 
cial  meas-  pressing ;  for  the  Revolution  had 
wetj  of  the  enormously  augmented  the  demands 
ernnwm.  ^^  ^^^  Government,  while  it  had  pro- 
portionally diminished  its  receipts. 
The  expedition  to  Aigiens  too,  however  glori- 
ous, had  been  attended  with  a  very  heavy  ex- 


pense, which  was  by  no  means  entirely  pro- 
vided for  by  the  previous  votes.  To  meet  the 
deficit.  Ministers  asked  and  obtained  a  supple- 
mentary vote  of  credit  for  67,490.000  francs 
(£2,660,000).  The  receipts  of  the  year  were 
eetimaUd  at  979,787,000  francs  (£89.200,000), 
and  its  expenditure  1,050,116,000  francs,  or 
£42,100,000,  which  rendered  the  vote  of  credit 
necessary.  But  events  were  now  approaching 
which  threatened  to  embroil  the  new  govern- 
ment of  France  with  the  European  powers,  and, 
by  rendering  a  ^eat  increase  of  the  army  nec- 
essary, involved  it  in  a  series  of  finan-  ,  '  „^^ 
cial  embarrassments  which  rendered  xiii.  'sis, 
a  great  increase  of  taxation  necessary,  314 ,-  Moni- 
and  from  the  effects  of  which  it  never  S^'j'^^** 
recovered.*  ' 

The  popular  societies  soon  became  formida- 
ble; and  it  was  evident  that  the  great 
contest  of  Ministers  would  be  with  Proceedings 
their  own  supporters  rather  than  the  against  the 
Royalists,  whom  they  had  over-  popular  so- 
thrown.  On  the  2l8t  September  a  s^J^^^s. 
great  procession  took  place  in  the 
Place  ae  Gr^ve,  to  commemorate  the  execution 
of  Borier  and  three  other  young  men,  who  had 
suffered  death  there  some  years  ago  for  their 
accession  to  the  conspiracy  of  Rochelle.  So 
great  was  the  alarm  felt  on  this  occasion,  that 
all  the  shops  were  shut  in  the  districts  through 
which  the  procession  passed,  and  a  large  body 
of  national  guards  were  under  arms  to  preserve 
the  public  peace.  It  passed  over  without  any 
disturbance;  and  by  a  singular  and  striking 
coincidence,  a  petition  for  the  abolition  of  the 
punishment  of  death  was  prepared,  and  unani- 
mously agreed  to,  on  the  very  spot,  and  at  the 
table  on  which  these  gallant  and  unfortunate 
young  men  had  suffered.  This  event,  however, 
gave  Government  an  opportunity  of  stating 
their  views  on  these  societies,  in  the  course  of 
a  discussion  on  a  petition  presented  by  some 
commissaries  on  the  subject  They  were  de- 
nounced in  the  loudest  terms  by  the  ,  .  j,.^ 
Ministers,  as  being  the  real  cause  of  ^^  310^ 
the  alarm  which  existed,  and  the  con-  317 ;  Moni- 
sequent  stagnation  of  commerce  and  S*';^^*' 
distress  of  the  working  classes.*  ' 

"What,"  said  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
"  are  the  characteristics  of  the  rev-  g. 

olutionary  regime  f  If  I  do  not  de-  speech  of  the 
ceive  myself,  the  most  remarkable  Kimiaterofthe 
are  a  disposition  to  call  every  thing  Interior  on  the 
in  question,  an  immense  mass  of  in-  *"  ^  ' 
dennite  pretensions  and  continual  appeals  to 
force.  All  these  features  are  united  in  the  pop- 
ular societies.  There  is  no  longer  discussion 
on  vague  theories  or  philosophical  questions. 
It  is  the  very  foundation  of  Government  which 
is  continually  brought  under  discussion ;  the 
necessity  of  revolution,  the  distribution  of  prop- 
erty, the  law  of  Bu^ession.  Thus  numbers  are 
kept  in  a  state  of  continual  and  increasing  fer- 
mentation, which  is  the  worst  enemy  of  real 
political  reform.  There  is  a  constant  appeal  to 
lorce,  as  the  ultimate  umpire  of  all  disputes;  a 
continual  war  aeainst  all  the  powers  of  society, 
and  all  ideas  which  do  not  completely  accord 
with  their  own.  We,  too,  wish  for  progress; 
but  it  is  such  a  progress  as  may  be  durable,  not 
such  as  can  end  only  in  destroying  itself.  They 
speak  of  the  wishes  of  France ;  but  the  desires 
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they  express  are  not  those  of  France,  but  of  a 
knot  of  reyolutionists  at  Paris,  who  desire  to 
elevate  themselves  by  keepine  France  in  a  state 
of  permanent  revolution."  Wise  counsel,  un- 
doubtedly! but  not  very  palatable  to  those 
who  had  just  achieved  a  revolution,  aod  beheld 
others  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  its  fruits.  The 
Chamber  supported  Ministers  almost  unani- 
mously ;  but  the  societies  were  not  discouraged, 
and  a  few  days  after,  that  of  le$  Amis  du  PeupU 
violated  the  laws  so  fla^antly  in  their  hall  in 
the  Rue  Pell\jer  that  they  were  dls- 
iiu"3%fm  f^^^^^.V  force,  and  the  president 
brought  before  the  police  tribunals.^ 
The  news  of  the  French  Revolution,  which 
g-  excited  so  powerfully  the  revolution- 
Attempt  to  ^^7  party  all  over  the  world,  early 
rerolation-  attracted  to  Paris  a  crowd  of  refujgees 
ftS  ^S!ri  ^^^^^  *^^  countries,  and  especially 
flrom  Paris,  gp^^j^^  ^jj^  immediately  formed  a 

committee  tnere,  the  object  of  whicn  was  to  rev- 
olutionize the  kingdoms  of  the  Peninsula  as  they 
had  done  that  of  France.  M.  Mendizabal,  Isturiz, 
Calatrava,  San  Miguel,  the  Duke  de  Rivas,  Mar- 
tinez de  la  Rosa,  Count  Toreno,  and  other  Span- 
ish Liberals,  who  had  been  banished  from  their 
country  since  the  re-establishment  of  the  abso- 
lute government  of  Ferdinand  YIL  by  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Duke  d'Aneoul^mein  1828,  formed 
its  principal  members.  With  them  were  united 
the  leading  French  Liberals — ^in  particular,  M. 
Dupont  de  I'Eure,  Yiardot,  Etienne  Arago,  Gar- 
nier  Pag^s,  and  others,  who  entered  cordially 
into  the  plan,  subscribed  considerable  sums,  and 
preparea  arms  and  troops  for  carrying  their  de- 
signs into  execution.  Tne  Spanish  government, 
aware  of  what  was  going  lorward,  refused  to 
9  Louis  Blanc,  recognize  the  government  of  Louis 
ii.78,7»;CapI  Philippe,  and  both  parties  openly 
lil.  315,  332.     prepared  for  hostilitiea* 

It  was  of  the  utmost  moment  to  the  Spanish 

revolutionists  to  obtain  the  coun- 
Which  is  se-  tenance,  however  indirect^  of  the 
cretly  (hvored  French  government,  and  they  were 
by  Louis  Phi-  not  long  of  obtaining  it  General 
miSls?e«.        S^bastiani  alone  of  the  Ministei-s 

opposed  the  intervention;  all  the 
others  supported  it.  ' '  Tell  those  who  sent  you," 
said  M.  Guizol  to  M.  Louis  Yiardot,  who  ap- 
peared on  the  part  of  the  revolutionary  com- 
mittee, **  that  France  committed  a  great  political 
crime  in  1828 ;  she  owes  to  Spain  a  striking  rep- 
aration, and  that  reparation  shall  be  made." 
When  introduced  by  M.  Odillon  Barrot  to  the 
King,  his  majesty  received  the  deputation  in 
the  most  gracious  manner.  He  admitted  that 
France  was  menaced  with  a  war  on  the  Rhine ; 
that  a  storm  might  any  day  break  on  her  from 
the  north,  and  that  it  was  of  the  last  importance 
that  it  should  be  secured  from  any  other  attack. 
He  admitted  that  the  protection  given  by  Fer- 
dinand VII.  to  the  Carlist  refugees  in  the  south 
was  alarming,  and  that  it  behooved  them  to  see 
that  tliere  were  no  longer  any  Pyrenees.  "  As 
to  Ferdinand  VII.,"  be  added,  "you  may  hang 
him  if  you  please ;  he  is  the  greatest  scoundrel 
that  ever  existed."  Finding  the  dispositions  of 
the  King  and  his  ministers  thus  favorable,  the 
deputies  of  the  committee  ventured  to  propose 
to  him  their  views,  which  were  to  dethrone 
Ferdinand  VIL,  offer  the  crown  to  the  Duke 
de  Nemours,  second  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  who 


was  to  espouse  Donna  Maria,  the  heiress  of  ^>ain, 
and  secure  the  lasting  influence  of  France  to 
the  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  effecting  a  similar 
revolution  in  Portugal,  and  annexing  it  to  the 
crown  of  Castile.  How  agreeable  soever  these 
projects  might  be  to  the  xeal  wishes  of  Louis 
Fhilippe,  he  dreaded  too  much  embroiling  him- 
self with  the  northern  powers  to  espouse  them 
openly,  and  he  contented  himself  therefore, 
with  promising  them  his  secret  support,  and 
sending  00,000  francs  to  Bayonne  iLooia  Blanc, 
by  M.  Chevallon,  and  40,000  to  iL79,8i;Cap. 
Marseilles  by  Colonel  Moreno.^        "i-  ^M,  326. 

Secure  then  of  the  secret  support  of  the  French 
^vemment,  the  Spanish  revolution-  ^ 
ists  commenced  active  measures  for  The  eater- 
Affecting  the  dethronement  of  the  priaeisim- 
house  of  Bourbon  at  Madrid.  The  ^SftS 
persons  engaged  in  the  enterprises 
were  secretly  furnished  with  arms  by  M.  Mon- 
talavety  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  M. 
Guizot,  and  dispatched  by  twos  and  threes,  so 
as  not  to  excite  suspicion,  to  Bayonne.  General 
Mina,  who  was  in  PariS)  had  a  private  interview 
with  Marshal  Gerard,  who  assured  him  of  the 
warm  sympathy,  and  promised  him  the  secret 
support  of  the  much  government  ''Takecarc^ 
however,"  he  added,  **to  hazard  nothing:  set 
out  without  delay  for  Bajonne;  but  swear  to 
engage  in  no  enterprise  till  France  is  relieved 
of  all  anxiety  on  the  side  of  Europe."  But  this 
advice  was  too  wise  and  judicious  to  suit  the 
disposition  of  the  Spanish  revolutionists,  who, 
like  all  refugees,  were  credulous  and  sanguine 
in  the  extreme,  and  impatient  for  the  moment 
of  terminating  their  painful  suspense.  Despite 
all  counsels  to  the  contrary,  accordingly,  they 
made  preparations  for  crossing  the  Bidassoa,  an^ 
in  the  middle  of  October  the  attempt  was  ^^  ^^ 
made  by  five  hundred  refugees.  But 
experience  had  taught  the  Spanish  troops  the 
real  tendency  of  revolutionary  government^  and 
it  ended  in  a  signal  defeat.  A  small  band  of 
the  boldest,  under  Chapalangarra,  was  first 
struck  down  by  a  volley  from  a  Spanish  o^^ 
postL  which  killed  the  leader,  and  dispersed  his 
Dana.  This  disaster,  like  most  first  defeats  in 
civil  conflicts,  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  enter- 
prise. Valdez,  with  anoUier  body,  was  speedily 
surrounded  at  Vera,  and  if  not  rescued  was  sure 
to  perish.  To  effect  his  deliverance  Mina  set 
out  from  Bayonne,  and,  having  collected  a  con- 
siderable force,  made  himself  master  of  the  im- 
portant town  of  Iran.  But  there  terminated 
nis  success.  The  Spanish  Royalists  accumulated 
round  them  on  all  sides;  Valdez,  de-  ^^  jg^ 
feated  in  an  attack  on  a  fortified  con- 
vent near  Vera,  was  obliged  to  flv  across  the 
French  frontier,  with  the  loss  of  ttiree-fourths 
of  his  forces;  Vigo,  who  commanded  a  third 
band  of  two  hundred  men,  was  shut  up  at  Msu- 
lian ;  and  Mina  himself  surrounded  by  ten  thoa- 
sand  Royalists,  was  driven  from  tiie  ^^  ^ 
heights  of  San  Marcial,  where  he  had 
taken  post :  his  followers  dispersed ;  and  he  him- 
self only  escaped,  severely  wounded  and  cover- 
ed with  blood,  after  having  walked  thirty-eight 
leagues  in  forty-two  hours,  through  ,  ^^  gj^ 
the  thick  woods  and  rugged  ridges  xUi.  603, 
of  the  Pyrenees.*  Similar  attempts  WW;  Louia 
on  the  side  of  Catalonia  proved  equal-  S*2&  *** 
ly  unfortunate ;  and  in  the  beginninj;  ^ 
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of  NoTomber  the  revolutionary  bands  were  de- 
feated on  all  side?,  and  tranquillity  restored 
idong  the  whole  French  frontier. 
This  check  to  the  propagandists  excited  little 
^  disconragement  in  France,  in  conse- 
Statsof  qnence  of  the  signal  success  which 
Belgium,  attended  at  the  same  time  their  efforts 
noriU*M*'  »J^  a'lot^c'f*  ^I'^^rtcr.  Belgium  was  the 
''**^  ^  '  country  upon  which  the  chief  hopes 
of  the  reTolutionists  were  fixed.  This  beautiful 
country,  the  richest  and  most  favored  by  nature 
of  any  in  Europe  to  the  north  of  the  Alps,  long 
dissevered  by  religious  dissension  and  the  atro- 
cious cruelty  of  P^lip  XL,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
had  at  length  been  reunited,  and  the  most  signal 
prosperity  had  attended  the  reunion.  The  old 
seventeen  provinces,  the  garden  of  northern  Eu- 
rope, united  under  one  paternal  government,  had 
been  eminently  prosperous  since  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands  had  been  established  in  1814. 
Even  the  desperate  inroad  of  Napoleon,  closed 
by  the  disaster  of  Waterloo  in  trie  succeeding 
year,  had  only  given  a  temporary  check  to  their 
prosperity.  The  taxes  were  moderate,  and  suf- 
ficient for  the  expenses  of  government ;  a  re- 
spectable army,  and  the  guarantee  of  the  allied 
powers,  secured  the  national  independence ;  the 
m>ntier  fortresses  toward  France  had  been  put 
in  the  best  possible  state  of  defense,  chiefly  at 
the  expense  of  Great  Britain,  which  had  as- 
signed to  that  important  object  the  whole  of  the 
8^are  which  its  Government  received  of  the  in- 
demnity levied  on  France  bjr  the  second  treaty 
'of  Paris ;  and  although,  as  is  always  the  case 
on  a  union,  there  were  several  points  in  dispute 
between  Holland  and.  Belgium,  and  the  innab- 
itants  of  the  former  country  lamented  the  loss 
of  the  seat  of  government^  and  those  of  the  lat- 
ter complained  that»  in  the  allocation  of  bur- 
dens^ too  lar^  a  portion  of  the  public  debt  had 
been  laid  upon  them,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  there 
was  great  external  prosperity,  and,  to  appear- 
ance, great  internal  contentment^  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  united  kingdom.  A  system  of 
representation,  neither  aristocratic  nor  oligarch- 
ical, secured  a  due  attention  to  the  interests  of 
the  various  branches  of  industry  in  the  country, 
and  the  deliberations  of  the  Chambers  had,  of 
late  years,  been  distinguished  by  a  remarkable 
concordance  on  objects  of  general  good.  This 
concord  had  been  in  an  especial  manner  con- 
spicuous durinff  the  last  session  of  the  Cham- 
bers; and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  clos- 
ing them  on  June  2,  had  only  expressed  the 
Eeneral  voice  when  he  said,  **  that  the  session 
ad  been  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  its  labors 
iMoniteur,  *°^  ^%  diveiyence  of  its  opinions, 
June  5,  crowned  by  the  most  happy  accord- 
1830,  Ann.  ance  between  the  throne  and  the  rep- 
S?  5M^'  '^«9«'^t*ti  ves  of  the  people,  on  the  su  o- 
'  jects  of  th e  greatest  interest  to  both."* 

But  vain  are  all  attempts  to  establish  a  real 
_  concord  among  men,  how  loudly  so- 

C&uses  of  ®^®^  called  for  by  their  material  in- 
diBeoni  terests,  when  their  hearts  are  kept 
among  tlie  asunder  by  any  of  the  master  pas- 
inhsbuanta.  ^iona  which  agitate  and  disturb  man- 
kind.  The  two  most  powerful  of  these  were  in 
secret  fomenting  discord  among  the  inhabitants, 
and  renewing,  even  under  the  paternal  sceptre 
of  one  monarch,  the  ancient  jealousies  of  the 
Flemings  and  the  United  Provinces.     These 


passions  were  religious  jealousy  and  democrat- 
ic ambition.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  heredi- 
tary animosi^  of  the  Catholics  and  Protestants 
nowhere  in  Kurope,  save  in  Ireland,  existed  in 
more  rancor  than  between  the  long-severed  in- 
habitants of  the  seventeen  Provinces.  The  cler- 
gy of  Flanders,  in  their  cathedrals,  their  pal- 
aces, had  all  the  pride,  and  not  a  little  of  the 
persecuting  spirit,  of  the  Duke  of  Alva;  those 
of  the  United  Provinces  were  animated  bv  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  Count  Egmont  or  William 
of  Nassau.  Reconciliation  was  impossible  be- 
tween persuasions  animated  by  such  discordant 
feelings;  and  the  attempt  of  the  Government 
to  reconcile  both  parties  by  an  equitable  ar- 
rangement and  entire  toleration,  ended  only, 
as  is  often  the  case^  in  irritating  ^ 
both  parties,  and  reconciling  nei-  xm?538  iS^ 
ther.*  •      >      • 

In  addition  to  this,  the  democratic  passions 
in  Flanders,  violently  excited  by  yj 

the  successful  result  of  the  Revo-  Rerolution- 
lution  in  Paris,  contributed  also,  ary  party  In 

in  the  most  powerful  manner,  to  5?£!25N!f** 
,    .         ,       .    *  .  ,  .  J  '        ite  great  in- 

bring  about  a  convulsion,  and  sev-  ereaae  by  the 
er  the  union  between  that  country  events  in  Par- 
and  Holland.  In  Brusseb,  and  the  *■  *°  J»*y- 
other  great  cities  of  Flanders,  the  democratic 
spirit  had  for  centuries  been  strong;  and  this 
disposition  had  been  much  strengthened  in  later 
times  by  the  desire  for  French  connection,  and 
the  number  of  interests  which  had  been  affect- 
ed by  the  severance  of  the  union  with  that 
country,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  imperial 
sway.  When  men's  i^inds  were  in  this  excited 
state,  no  amount  of  general  prosperity  and  map 
terial  well-being  cotud  appease  them,  and  little 
was  wanting,  at  any  time,  to  blow  the  discon- 
tei^t,  at  least  among  some  clasBes,  into  a  flame. 
This  little  was  at  once  furnished  bv  the  French 
Revolution.  The  clubs  of  Paris,  wlio  possessed 
an  influence  in  France  equal,  and  in  the  adjoin- 
ing states  superior  to  Louis  Philippe,  immedi- 
ately sent  several  agents  to  excite  the  revolu- 
tionary passions  in  Belgium.  They  were  re- 
ceived with  open  arms  by  the  clubs  of  Brus- 
sels, Ghent,  and  Antwerp,  and  measures  were 
quickly  concocted  for  following  the  example 
of  Pans,  and  dethroning  the  Kiug  of  the  Neth- 
erlands. In  this  attempt  they  r^ied  with  rea- 
son upon  the  support  of  the  whole  democratic 
party  in  the  Flemish  towns,  and  on  that  section 
of  the  community  which,  without  being  in- 
clined to  support  a  repubUean  form  of  govern- 
ment, was  desirous  of  severing  the  connection 
with  Holland,  and  establishing  a  regime  in 
which  the  Protestant  faith  was  no  ,  .  „. 
loneer  to  be  tolerated,  and  the  xiii.  536.'&39; 
Catholic  might  be  reinstated  in  ex-  Lools  Bloac,  * 
elusive  power  and  pristine  gran-  }|:^^i^*'^ 
deur.«  *     • 

Matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  rev- 
olutionists on  the  26th  August,  just  ^^ 
a  month  after  they  had  commenced  Cemmenoe- 
at  Paris.  After  leaving  the  theatre,  mem  of  the 
where  the  plav  of  La  Mwite  had  "'•!>«*«• 
been  performed,  which  contained  several  senti- 
ments eagerly  caught  at  and  loudly  applauded 
by  the  popular  party,  a  number  of^enthnsiastio 
young  men  collectea  in  the  streets,  singing  rev- 
olutionary songs,  and  the  cry  was  heard  among 
them,  '*  ImitoM  let  FarinemJ'    Suiting  the  ao- 
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tion  to  th«  word,  tbey  immediately  proceeded 
to  attack  and  plunder  the  printing-office  of  a 
ministerial  journal,  break  open  several  armor- 
ers* shops,  and  provide  themselves  with  the 
weapons  they  contained;  while  several  huge 
tricolor  flaffs  were  suddenly  unfurled,  and  ex- 
cited in  the  Highest  degree  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
multitude.  They  then  proceeded  to  set  fire  to 
1  ^iiQ  Qjgt^  the  notel  of  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
xiii.  539,  541 ;  M.  Van  Maanen,  which  was  speedi- 
«°2«"a?*'nL  ^7  ^^^^^  ^  ashes.  General  Wan- 
pSche,  M  "**"'  ^^^  commander  of  the  town, 
Aoat,'l830;  who  tried  to  arrest  the  disorders 
Cap.  iii.  71,  with  a  detachment  of  troops,  was 
'*®**-  surrounded  and  made  prisoner.* 

With  the  rapidity  of  lightning  these  disor- 
73  ders  were  imitated  at  Ghent,  Liege, 
Progress  of  Antwerp,  and  all  the  chief  towns  of 
the  insur-  Flanders.  The  royal  troops  made 
reciion.  y^^y  ijttle  resistance;  so  complete- 
ly did  the  movement  assume  a  national  aspect, 
and  run  ftt>m  the  first  into  an  effort  to  separate 
Belgium  from  Holland.  The  bourgeois  in  the 
great  towns  supported  this  movement,  though 
ttiej  endeavored  to  detach  it  from  the  cause  of 
revolution,  to  which  they  were  very  little  in- 
clined. The  populace,  however,  especially  in 
Brussels  and  Ghent,  were  by  no  means  inclmed 
to  halt  midway  in  their  career,  but  openly  en- 
deavored to  overturn  the  government  by  force, 
and  establish  a  republic  in  its  stead.  At 
Aug-  .  £yg  1^  ^.jjg  morning  of  the  26th,  the 
troops  were  drawn  out,  volleys  of  musketry 
were  heard  in  the  Place  des  Sablons,  and  the 
people  began  to  cut  down  trees  in  the  Park, 
and  unpave  the  streets  to  form  barricades.  The 
troops  were  too  few  in  number  to  make  head 
against  the  insurgents,  who  now  began  to  show 
themselves  in  all  quarters  of  the  city,  and  over- 
awed the  soldiers  as  much  by  the  spectacle  of 
unanimity,  as  they  overwhelmed  them  by  their 
numberSb  Ere  long  the  hotel  of  the  Minister  of 
Police,  and  of  the  governor  of  the  capital,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  and  the  work 
of  destruction  commenced.  Several  steam-ma^ 
chines  were  destroyed,  many  shops  pillaged, 
and  symptoms  of  the  war  of  labor  against  prop- 
erty, of  the  proletaires  against  machinery,  be- 
gan to  appear.  Alarmed  at  this  turn  the'affair 
was  takmg,  the  shop-keepers  turned  out,  and 
formed  a  large  Burgher  Guard, 
xiU^M^Ml-  ®^^^  strong,  which  in  a  manner 
Cap.  iii .'71,  '  interposed  between  the  contending 
73;  Louia  parties,  and,  by  the  respect  which 
^anc,  ii.  89,  ^^y  inBoired  to  both  parties,  sus- 
pended hostilities.* 

The  Burgher  Guard,  which  was  most  anxious 
^^  to  terminate  the  dispute,  and  re- 

Negotiationa  cover  the  lost  nationality  of  the 
of  the  insur-  Belgians,  without  endangering  the 
«jnt»  with  crown  on  the  head  of  William  of 
August  30.  Nassau,  presented,  in  the  midst  of 
these  disorders,  a  petition  to  the 
King,  in  which  they  prayed  him  '*to  dismiss 
the  minister  Van  Maanen,  so  odious  to  their 
national  feelings,  and  ^ive  a  sfparcUe  adminis- 
tration to  Belgium,  hitherto  aevoted  to  the 
house  of  Nassau,  of  which  they  did  not  wish 
to  break  the  sceptre."  The  King  returned  for 
answer,  "That  he  would  abide  by  the  text  of 
the  compact — that  is  to  say,  by  tne  law ;  that 
his  resolution  would  depend  on  a  vote  of  the 


Estates;  that* if  that  assembly  determined  on  a 
separation  of  the  kingdom,  he  would  conform 
to  it;  and  that,  for  that  purpose,  the  Estates 
should  be  immediately  convoked."  At  the 
same  time,  he  ordered  the  Prince  of  Orange^  the 
heir-appareut  of  the  crown  of  the  Netherlands^ 
to  repair  to  Brussels,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
sentiments  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  see  ^hat 
would  really  satisfy  them.  Emboldened  by 
this  success,  the  burghers  next  demanded  that 
he  should  come  alone,  without  an  escort,  and 
without  uniform  or  arms.  This  also  was  con- 
ceded, BO  anxious  was  the  Government  to  paci- 
fy the  people  by  every  imaginable  concession; 
and  on  the  Ist  September  the  Prince,  s^^  1. 
one  of  the  heroes  of  Waterloo,  arrived 
at  Brussels  in  plain  clothes,  and  without  an 
escort.  lie  was  received  with  respect  by 
the  Burgher  Guard,  which  escorted  i  Louis  Blanc, 
him  into  the  city  ninder  the  guar-  ii-  89,90;  An. 
antee  of  safety  to  his  person,  and  5?;^""^^' 
liberty  to  depart,  if  he  could  not  73,  75;'*moS- 
succeed  in  efi'ecting  an  accommo-  teur,  Sept.  4, 
dation.i  1830. 

Tlie  Prince,  in  passing  through  the  streets^ 
was  received  with  cries  of  *'  Vive  -5 
le  Prince!  Vive  la  liberie  1  A  Demands  of 
ha9  Van  Maanen  T  but  he  beheld  ibe  ieadem  of 
on  all  sides  convincing  proofs  of  »»»«^oJ««>»*- 
the  serious  nature  of  the  insurrection.  Barri- 
cades required  to  be  passed  in  many  places; 
the  cross-streets  were  all  blocked  up,  and  armed 
men  at  the  windows  gave  fearful  proof  of  the 
murderous  warfare  which  awaited  the  troops 
if  hostilities  were  resumed.  Even  before  he 
arrived  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  it  had  become 
evident  that  an  accommodation  was  impossi- 
ble. The  deputations,  which  succeeded  each 
other  with  rapidity  at  the  H6teJ  de  Ville,  ex- 
pressed their  wishes  clearly;  the  word  "sepa- 
ration" was  heard,  but  no  wish  was  express^ed  to 
unite  with  France ;  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  re- 
turned on  the  4th  to  his  army  at  Vilvorde.  \i'ith 
the  hope  that  he  might  still  retain  his  throne: 
The  yellow  cockade  was  everv  where  aban- 
doned ;  but  there  was  no  disposition  evinced  to 
break  finally  with  the  house  of  Nassau,  t^oon 
after,  a  deputation  waited  on  the  King  with  a 
formal  and  concise  statement  of  their  griev- 
ances and  demands ;  and  for  a  brief  period  the 
hope  was  entertained  that  he  might  retain  both 
crowns,  on  the  condition,  as  in  the  case  of 
Austria  and  Hungary,  of  an  entire  sepsratioa 
of  offices  and  administration.*  But  these  hopes 
were  soon  found  to  be  fallacious.  The  wish 
for  a  separation  from  Holland  was  so  generally 


*  The  demands  or  the  Belgian  revolutionists  were: 
"1.  L'ex^cuiion  eniiere,  franchc  et  sincere,  de  la  Id 
fondameniale,  mais  sans  restrictons  ni  interpretntiooi 
au  profit  du  pouvoir,  aoit  par  arr^ies  circuiairrs  nunit- 
t^riels  ou  resents  du  cabinet  2.  L'eloignrmenl  du  mi- 
nistre  de  Tinterieur  et  de  I'odieux  V&n  Maanen.  3.  U 
suspension  provisoire  de  I'abatage  jusqu'a  la  procbainc 
session  des  etata  generaux.  4.  Un  nonveau  sysierne 
Electoral  etabli  par  une  loi.  ou  I'election  soit  plus  diit-rte 
par  le  peuple.  5.  Le  retablisaement  du  jury.  6.  l*nc  lot 
nouvelle  de  Torganisation  judicial  re.  7.  La  respons«* 
bilite  penale  des  ministres  etablis  par  la  loi.  8.  I'ne  loi 
qui  fixe  le  siege  de  la  haute  rour  dans  les  provinces  meri- 
dionales.  9  La  cessation  des  poursuites  inrenteesaux 
^cnva.ns  lib^raux.  10.  L'annuiation  de  toutes  Ice  coo- 
damnarions  en  matteres  politiques.  11.  Qu*il  ioitdit* 
thbue  a  tous  les  ouvriers  infbrtunes  du  pain  pour  rab- 
venir  a  leurs  bcwoins  jusqu'a  ce  quMls  pussent  reprendro 
leurs  travaux.*'— .Ann.  HiH.t  vol.  xiii.  p.  546. 
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expressed  that  it  was  obyionsly  irresistible; 
J  Cap.  ill.  7^1  '^"^  ^^®  Prince  carried  baok  the 
77;  An.  Hist,  moumful  conviction  that  the  union 
xiil.  545, 547.  could  no  longer  be  maintained. * 
The  Estates  of  the  kingdom  were  convoked 
j^^  for  the  18th  September,  and  on  that 
Sp^choT  day  they  assembled  from  all  quar- 
theKingon  ters;  and  the  seesion  was  opened 
K^Sa  ^'^^  S^^  P°"P.  by^ the  King  in 
S^.  13.  person,  accompanied  by  the  Pnnce 
of  Orange.  It  was  impossible  to  im- 
agine a  more  august  or  solemn  occasion;  for 
the  assembly  was  to  deliberate  not  only  on  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  but  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  connection  with  Holland,  as 
fixed  by  the  Confess  of  Vienna.  The  speech 
of  William  was  dignified  and  moderate,  and  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  the  occasion.  "  To  po 
back,*^  said  the  monarch  with  emotion,  "  to  the 
causes  of  the  past^  to  scrutinize  them  with  your 
high  mightinesses,  to  seize  their  true  character. 
ia  leas  urgent  than  to  seek  the  means  of  re- 
establishing the  authority  of  the  laws,  so  vio- 
lently shaken  by  the  late  commotions.  But  in 
the  midst  of  the  shock  of  ideas^  and  of  the  clash 
of  conflicting  o]iinions,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
reconcile  my  wishes  for  the  happiness  of  my 
subjects  with  the  duties  which  I  have  con- 
tracted toward  all,  and  which  I  have  conse- 
crated by  my  oaths.  1  earnestly  implore,  there- 
fore, your  firm  and  calm  consideration,  in  order 
that,  fortified  by  the  opinions  of  the  national 
representatives,  I  may  adopt  such  measures  as 
the  safety  of  the  country  aemands.  One  par- 
ty contends  for  a  revision  of  the  fundamental 
law  of  our  union,  and  even  the  separation  of 
the  Provinces.  This  can  only  be  done,  you  are 
aware,  in  the  form  prescribsd  by  the  funda- 
mental act  of  our  constitution.  I  pray  only 
that  you  may  approach  it  with  the  deliberation 
and  caution  which  its  importance  deserves.  En- 
tirely disposed  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  wishes, 
I  will  accord  nothing  to  the  spirit  of  faction ; 
I  will  never  consent  to  measures  which  may 
sacrifice  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  the 
^.  nation  to  the  passions  and  to  violence. 
'  Reconcile,  if  you  can,  all  interests; 
that  is  the  sole  wish  of  my  heart."* 
Nothing  could  be  more  judicious  or  concili- 
77,  atory  than  this  language;  but  the 
The  army  time  was  passed  when  it  could  com- 
{•  ^y^*f**  mand  ahy  attention.  The  passions 
and  Cham?  ^^  *'^®  populace  were  so  strongly 
roused  by  the  prospect  of  the  suc- 
cessful revolution  in  Paris,  of  the 
clergy  and  burghers  by  the  hope  of 
an  approaching  severance  from  Holland,  that 
the  voice  of  reason  and  patriotism  had  no 
longer  a  chance  of  being  heard.  The  work- 
ing classes,  thrown  by  thousands, out  of  employ- 
ment by  the  public  convulsions,  and  who,  by 
the  force  of  numbers,  had  got  possession  of 
Brussels,  Ghent,  Liege,  and  other  towns,  had 
already  proceeded  to  acts  of  pillage ;  disorders 
in  the  streets  were  frequent;  and  the  burghers, 
who!«e  representatives  formed  the  great  major- 
ity, were  dreadfully  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  the  destruction  of  their  property  or  the 
cessation  of  their  profits.  To  terminate  these 
danirers,  the  King,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Chambers,  gave  the  command  of  the  army 
at  Vilvorde  to  i*rince  Frederick,  a  brave  sol- 


s  Cap, 
78,  79. 


burs  on 
Brussels. 
Sept.  23. 


dier,  who  jusUy  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 
troops,  with  instructions  to  advance  to  Brussels, 
re-establish  the  authority  of  Government,  pro- 
tect i>roperty,  and  leave  the  national  repre- 
sentatives at  liberty  to  deliberate  in  safety  on 
the  important  matters  waiting  their  ^ 
determination.  Having  published  a  xuilski)  55?' 
proclamation,  accordingnr,  explain-  cap.  Hi!  78,' 
ing  his  views  and  the  orders  he  had  7^ ;  Louis 
received,  he  moved  his  troops  to-  J^jnc»"lM, 
ward  Brussels.** 

The  approach  of  the  Prince  at  the  head  of 
nine  thousand  men,  twenty-six  guns,  .^ 
and  two  howitzers,  on  the  road  PrinceFred- 
from  Antwerp  toward  Brussels,  pro-  erick  attacks 
duced  the  utmost  excitement  in  the  5'"?^1*' 
latter  city.  The  French  emissaries  ^^  ' 
and  democratic  leaders,  who  were  openly  de- 
nounced in  the  proclamation  by  which  his  ad- 
vance was  preceded,  were  indefatigable  in  their 
efforts  to  rouse  the  populace ;  they  had  no  lon- 
ger any  hope  but  in  the  most  determined  re- 
sistance. The  tocsin  sounded  from  all  the  stee- 
ples, the  generale  beat  in  all  the  streets.  Old 
men  and  women,  ajg^e  and  childhood,  were  to 
be  seen  at  the  barricades,  which  were  erected 
at  the  gates  and  across  the  principal  entrances. 
The  utmost  enthusiasm  and  courage  pervaded 
the  working  classes,  who  by  this  time  had  be- 
come all  armed;  the  burghers,  in  silence,  and 
trembling  for  their  shops,  fell  into  the  ranks, 
obeying  mechanically  a  movement  which  they 
had  originally  raised,  but  of  which  they  had 
now  entirely  lost  the  direction.  Some  guns, 
placed  at  the  gates  of  Schaarbeck  and  Louvain, 
opened  a  fire  upon  the  troops  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  when  they  first  came  within  range; 
but  the  Dutch  guns  were  immediately  hurried 
to  the  front,  and  by  their  superior  fire  quickly 
silenced  that  of  the  insurgents.  The  entrance 
being  thus  cleared,  the  troops  advanced,  and 
without  much  difficulty  occupied  the  gates  of 
Schaarbeck  and  Louvain,  with  the  whole  boule- 
vards between  them,  and  establish-  ,  ^^^^  j^^^ 
ed  themselves  in  force  in  the  Park,  xiii.  557, 559 ; 
the  highest  quarter  of  Brussels,  and,  Cap.  ill.  70 ; 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  giving  J.^j^  jSJf' 
the  entire  command  of  the  city.*  ' 

But  while  these  successes,  to  all  appearance 
decisive,  were  gained  by  the  royal         70. 
troops,  the  insurgents  in  Brussels  The  Dutch 
were  not  idle.     Guided  by  the  nu-  {~e'*5Jd*?J" 
merous  French  refugees  then  in  the  feated,  and 
city,  and  who  possessed  the  skill  and  retire  to  Ani- 
iniormation  on  military  matters  by  ^®n>- 

*  '*  Tandis  qu'avec  uq  zele  et  une  activity  dignes  des 
plus  grands  eioges,  vous  veiUez  a  la  defense  dcs  propria- 
tea  publiques  et  particulidrea,  un  petit  nombre  de  ftictieuz 
caches  parml  vous  excite  la  populace  au  pillage,  rarmce 
au  deshonneur ;  les  intentions  royales  sont  denaturecs, 
les  autorites  sans  (brce,  la  liberie  opprimee.  Con(bnn6- 
ment  aux  ordres  du  roi,  nous  venons  apporter  a  cet  6tat 
des  choses  qui  mine  votrc  citd,  et  eJoigne  de  plus  en  plus, 
pour  ceite  residence  royale,  la  possibilite  d'etre  le  sejoar 
du  monarque,  et  de  rberitier  du  trone,  le  seul  remede 
veritable  et  efflcace,  le  retablissement  de  Tordro  legal. 
Les  legions  nationales  vont  entrer  dans  vos  murs,  an 
nom  des  lois,  et  a  la  demande  des  meilleurs  citoyens.  pour 
lea  souiager  tous  d*un  service  p^nible,  et  pour  preter  aide 
et  protection.  Une  sage  amnistie  s'etendra  sur  les  fiiutes 
et  les  demarches  irregulieres  que  les  circonsiances  ont 
produiten.  Les  auteurs  prineipaux  d'actes  irop  criminels 
pour  esperer  d'6chapper  i  la  severite  des  lois,  des  Stran- 
gers qui,  abusant  de  Thospitalite,  sont  venus  organiser 
Krmi  vous  ce  dcsordre,  seront  seuls  et  justement  frappes. 
ur  cause  n*a  rien  de  eommun  avec  la  votre.— rsED- 
KKicK.    3l8t  Sept.  1830."~CAPsrioua,  vol.  lil.  p.  70. 
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-which  that  gallant  people  are  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguished, they  intrenched  themselves  stronely 
in  the  Quarters  adjacent  to  the  park,  and  fiued 
all  the  nouses  looking  into  it  with  musketeers^ 
The  Dutch  troops  might  easily  have  forced  the 
city  to  capitulate,  by  bombarding  it  from  the 
park,  which  commanded  it  in  every  part;  but 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  reluctant  to  proceed 
to  such  extremities  vrith  his  own  capital  city, 
and  with  reason  appi*ehended  that  it  was  a 
hopeless  thing  to  attempt  to  conciliate  a  hostile 
kingdom  by  .buniin^  its  metropolis.  He  con- 
fin^  himself  accordingly,  to  a  combat  of  mus- 
ketry, the  effect  of  whion  would  not  reach  be- 
yond the  combatants;  and  the  entrance  into 
the  Place  Royal e  from  the  park  continued 
through  the  wnole  of  the  24th  to  be  the  thea- 
tre of  as  warm  a  fire  as  ever  was  witnessed  in 
street  conflicts.  The  insurgents,  however,  brave- 
ly stood  their  ground,  and  notwithstanding  the 
most  vigorous  efforts,  the  Dutch  troops  were 
unable  to  dislodge  them  from  the  houses  eom- 
mandinff  the  entrances  of  the  parks.  During 
the  night  the  insurgents  received  great  rein- 
forcements from  Lieffe,  Ghent,  and  other  towns, 
which  had  espoused  the  same  cause,  and  this 
so  oDconraeed  them  that  on  the  morning  of  the 

Sept  25.  ^^"*  ^^y  *"^™®^  ^^^  offensive,  and 
commenced  a  vigorous  attack  on  the 
Royalists  in  the  park  at  all  points.  Success  was 
for  some  time  pretty  nearly  balanced ;  but  rein- 
forcements having  come  up  in  great  numbers 
during  the  day,  the  insurgents,  toward  evening, 
gained  decided  advantages,  dismounted  a  bat- 
tery which  the  Dutch  had  established  in  front 
of  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  forced 
the  Dutch  into  the  extremity  of  the  Madeleine, 
where  they  succeeded  in  maintaining  them- 
selves. But  as  they  were  now  evidently  over- 
matched, and  had  a  whole  nation  on  their  hands, 
the  royal  troops  were  withdrawn  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  26th,  and  took  the  road  to  Ant- 
werp. The  revolutionary  chiefs,  amidst  shouts 
of  triumph,  immediately  appointed  a  provision- 
iMonitear  *^  government,  which  forthwith  pro- 
October  I,'  nounced  the  dethronement  of  Fred- 
1830 ;  Ann.  erick-William  from  the  Hdtel  de  Ville 
Sf^'Jffl"*  ^^  Brussels,  as  Lafayette  had  done 
***''  ^-  from  the  H6tel  de  Vflle  of  Paris.^ 
This  decisive  victory  of  an  insurgent  populace 
go  over  a  considerable  body  of  regular 
The  insor-  troops,  armed  with  a  powerful  artil- 
rection  ex-  lery,  and  headed  by  a  prince  of  the 
ei5lly,*and  '^^^*^'  produced,  as  well  it  might, 
the  Bcpan-  very  great  sensation  in  Europe,  and 
UonorBel-  stimulated  the  revolutionists  every 
SoUandto  ""^^^^  ^  imitate  the  example  of  the 
pronounced  Parisians  and  Belgians,  and  overturn 
by  the  the  existing  authorities  by  a  well- 

Chamber,  concerted  urban  tumult  The  whole 
provinces  of  Flanders  followed  the  example  of 
the  capital,  and  declared  for  the  provisional 
government  and  the  separation  from  Holland. 
The  Estates,  by  a  majority  of  55  to  48,  decided 
.  for  the  separation ;  and  ordered  a  nation- 
'  al  Congress,  where  all  interests  should 
be  represented  Meanwhile  the  fortresses,  still 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  being 
without  ammunition  or  provisions,  were  all 
obliged  to  capitulate  except  Antwerp,  Maes- 
tricht,  and  Luxembourg,  which,  with  the  prov- 
ince of  limburg,  held  out  for  the  house  of  Nas- 


5*".'!,  and  at  the  first  of  which  the  Prinoe  of  0^ 
HMt^e  had  established  a  sort  of  counter-govern- 
nient,  from  which  orders^  as  for  the  whole  of 
Flanders^  were  issued.  At  length  even  Antwerp 
was  wrested  from  them,  -with  the  exception  of 
the  citadel,  which,  with  a  garrison  of  seven  thou- 
sand men,  was  held  by  a  resolute  veteran,  Gxx- 
ERAL  Ghassb.  On  the  27  th  October,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  left  the  town  for  the  "**•  ^' 
Hague,  and  he  was  no  sooner  gone  than  symp- 
toms of  insurrection  appeared.  Encouraged 
by  a  body  of  troopa  wnich  approached  from 
Brussels,  and  who  were  Btealthily  admitted 
within  tiie  gates,  the  people  broke  into  revolt, 
surrounded  and  disarmed  several  isolated  sol- 
diers and  detachments,  and  gradually  wrested 
from  the  Dutch  all  the  gates,  while  the  garrieoa 
retired  to  the  citadeL  &nboldened  by  this  soe- 
cess,  the  insurgents  ventured  to  measure  their 
strength  with  we  citadel,  and  fired  some 
shots  at  the  sentinels  on  the  ramparts.  ^^'"' 
Chasse  replied  by  a  vigorous  fire  from  two  hnn- 
dred  pieces  of  artillery,  which  speedily  set  the 
town  on  fire  in  several  places,  and  destroyed 
property  to  the  amount  of  5,000,000  florins 
(£400,000).  Menaced  with  total  ruin,  the  in- 
surgents were  too  happy  to  accede  to  a  con- 
vention, by  which  a  suspension  of  i  sfoDUenr 
hostilities  was  agreed  to,  on  condi-  NoTemberi, 
tion  of  the  city  remaining  in  their  ^®'  f?"- 
hands,  and  the  citadel,  arsenal,  and  90^574"' 
squadron  in  those  of  General  Chas-  Cap.  iii.' 
e^i  80,81. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  GsBMAyr,  the 
land  of  ardent  feelinn,  heroic  cour-  g| 
'age,  and  lofty  aspirations,  as  the  tone  state  ofpo- 
of  its  contemporary  literature  and  the  Hticai  fed- 
deeds  of  its  gallant  sons  demonstrate,  ^  "•  ^^' 
was  to  escape  the  influence  of  the 
electric  shock  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  was 
felt  there,  accordingly,  and  only  with  the  more 
vehemence  that  the  people  were  unaccustomed 
to  the  exercise  of  political  rights,  and  that  to 
them  the  land  of  freedom  was  the  fairy  region 
of  imagination,  not  the  theatre  of  actual  expe- 
rience or  observation.  The  feelings  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  had  been  deeply  wound- 
ed by  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  greater 
powers  to  perform  the  promises  which,  under 
the'  pressure  of  danger  in  the  war  of  liberation, 
they  had  made  to  give  representative  institu- 
tions to  their  people.  This  Iheme,  so  vast  and 
important^  will  form  the  subject  of  an  ample 
disquisition  in  a  future  chapter,  when  Genns- 
ny  comes  prominently  forward,  and  the  csdms 
which  led  to  the  g:eneral  outbreak  of  its  inhabit- 
ants in  1848  require  to  be  recounted.  At  pres- 
ent, as  the  disturbances  which  oceurred  were 
only  partial,  and  of  ephemeral  duration,  thongli 
not  ephemeral  consequences,  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  though  representative  institutions 
had  been  establistied  m  Wirtembei^  Baden, 
and  several  of  the  lesser  States,  subsequent  to 
1814,  yet  they  were  either  wholly  a  wanting,  or 
existing  only  in  form,  in  Austria  ind  ProsiU, 
and  that  a  cleep  though  smothered  feeling  of  in- 
dignation pervaded  the  middle  class  over  all 
Germany,  at  what  they  justly  regarded  ss  s 
deliberate  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  their 
governments  in  this  vital  particular.  When- 
men's  minds  were  in  this  indignant  and  agitated 
state,  a  spark  was  sufficient  to  produce  an  ex- 
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plouon ;  and  the  French  Revolntion  wm  too 
important  an  event  not  at  onoe  to  induce  it 

The  train  took  fire  first  in  the  ^eat  eommer- 
cial  and  manofactunng  towns,  the 
Disu^ncw  centres,  in  all  aoes  and  countries, 
inAlx-la-Cbft-  of  independeot  thought  and  united 
pelle  and  Co-  action.  No  sooner  did  the  disturb- 
Aajra'atSO  *iic««»  accordingly,  break  out  in 
^^  Brussels,  than  they  extended  to 

Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Cologne,  in  both  of  which 
cities  the  workmen  assembled  in  tumultuous 
crowds,  and  began  to  pillage  shops,  break  ma- 
chines, attack  manufactories,  and  aeliver  prison- 
ers from  jail  in  order  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
disaffected  These  disorders  excited  the  utmost 
alarm  all  along  the  Rhine,  in  all  the  principal 
cities  on  which  river  symptoms  of  agitation  ap- 
peared ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  general  turning 
out  and  firm  countenance  of  the  burgher  mili- 
tia that  they  were  prevented  from  breaking  out 
into  open  insurrection.  Greatly  alarmec^  the 
Prussian  government  in  haste  moved  forward 
several  veteran  regiments  of  Old  Prussia  into  the 
Rhenish  provinces ;  and  Prince  William  of  Prus- 
sia, on  September  9th,  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
authorities  there,  expressing  his  resolution  not 
to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  France, 
1  Q^^^  m^  or  the  form  of  its  goveminent,  but  to 
92, 93;  An.  defend  the  Prussian  dominions  from 
£5?*'««!i**  attack,  and  maintain  the  provinces  on 
«»»  «30-     the  Rhine  to  the  last  extremity.** 

From  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  the  agitation 
was  communicated  like  an  electric 
ConvQisioM  sbock  through  all  the  cities  of  the 
in  all  tbe  north  of  Germany,  though  the  sue- 
north  of  Qggg  •^hich  attended  the  attempts 
Geitnany.  ^^  insurrection  was  very  various, 
according  to  the  vigilance  and  strength  of  the 
Government  in  different  places,  and  the  fideli- 
ty which  the  troops  evinced  when  brought  into 
contact  with  the  people.  Enough,  however, 
appeared  to  indicate  what  the  events  of  1848 
so  fully  confirmed,  that  the  stability  of  existing 
institutions  in  Germany  rested  entirely  upon  the 
strength  and  fidelity  of  the  armed  force ;  that 
in  the  midst  of  feudal  manners,  institutions, 
and  traditions,  though  repressed  by  an  enormous 
military  establishment,  mere  existed  a  deep  and 
widespread  spirit  of  discontent  in  the  industri- 
ous and  highly-educated  middle  classes;  and 
that,  if  the  time  should  come  when  the  regular 
troops  were  no  longer,  as  in  France,  to  be  relied 
on  in  a  confiict  with  the  people,  or  were  open- 
ly to  espouse  the  popular  side,  so- 
i?*?'  **  w?i  ^"®^y  ^^^^  *>«  shaken  to  its  cen- 
Idii.  wi,  •».'  *»'e,  and  the  most  dreadful  convul- 
sions might  be  anticipated.* 

In  all  the  cities  where  the  Teutonic  race  was 
predominant,  even  the  military  capital  of  Ba- 
varia, and  the  distant  metropolis  of  Denmark, 
diiiturbances  or  symptoms  of  disorder  appear- 

*  '*  Le  roi  m'a  charge  de  temoigner  &  sea  aqjeta  des  pro- 
vinces Rhenanes  eomblen  U  rearectait  de  ne  pouvoir  ae 
rendre  an  milieu  d'eox.  Lea  evdnemena  sonrenua  en 
France  n^oeaaltent  sa  pr^aenee  dana  aa  capitale.  Cepen- 
daot  le  rol  eat  ftrmement  rgaoln  de  ne  eHmmitcer  en  rien 
dans  Um  t^airea  de  ee  pajfs^  et  de  laisaer  le  vcrtean  ae  con- 
sumer dana  aon  int6riear.  Mala  si  lea  Francais  attaquai- 
ent  nos  fh>ntidrea,  alora  le  roi  rasaemblerait  toutea  aea 
forces  poor  lea  combattre.  Lea  travattx  qui  ont  M  ex6- 
cutda  tk  Coblentx  et  qui  en  font  nn  boulevard  poiaaant  de 
la  monarchle,  prouvent  Tlmportanee  que  sa  ma|eat6  attache 
A  la  poaaeaslon  dea  provineea  Rbenanea.  et  aa  forme  r6- 
aolation  de  leaddfendre  t^  touts  extremite.— Guillaumk. 
Coblentx,  9  Sepiembre,  1880."— ilnn.  Jiist.^  xill.  93,  note. 


ed  on  intelligence  being  received  of  the  events 
in  Brussels;  but  they  assumed  the  ^^ 
most  formidable  aspect  in  Leipsic,  In  Dresden, 
Dresden,  Brunswick,  and  Hesse-Cas-  Leipaic,a^ 
sel.  In  the  first  of  these  cities,  ex-  fin»n»^i«k. 
tensive  mercantile  transactions,  a  great  spread 
of  knowledge,  and  the  vast  concourse  of  stran- 
gers durine  the  fair,  had  greatly  sti*engthened 
the  desire  for  popular  institutions  In  the  sec- 
ond, in  addition  to  the  general  desire  for  free- 
dom, there  was  united  the  discontent  of  a  popu- 
lation generally  Protestant  at  a  royal  family  still 
Catholic  In  Leipsic,  the  disturbances,  which 
originated  with  the  students  of  the  uni-  g^^  ^ 
versitv,  were  repressed  without  any  se-  ^  '  ' 
rious  consequences  at  the  end  of  two  days;  but 
at  Dresden  the  populace  for  a  time  gained  the 
ascendant  The  H6t«l  de  Yille  and  the  H6tel 
de  la  Police  were  both  burned,  and  the  g^  g 
King  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  capital,  ^ 
and  take  refuge  in  the  impreenable  fortress  of 
Eonigstein,  so  celebrated  m  tlie  wars  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  and  Napoleon.  ^At  Hesse-Cas- 
sel — where  the  people,  in  addition  to  the  other 
causes  of  German  discontent,  were  irritated  by 
the  absence  of  the  Elector,  who  lived,  apart  from 
the  Electress,  a  scandalous  life  at  his  palace 
of  Wilhelmshohe,  in  which  his  presence  was 
signaliiced  only  by  arbitrary  decrees  or  acts  of 
oppression  against  his  subjects — the  disorders 
were  not  less  serious,  and  were  only  put  down 
by  four  thousand  of  the  Burgher  i  Ann.  niat. 
Guard  and  four  hundred  regular  xiii.  034, 040 ; 
troops.!  Cap.  Ml.  90. 

Still  more  alarming  were  the  disturbances  in 
Brunswick.  On  the  6th  the  pop-  g5, 
ulace  rose,  and,  disregarding  six-  And  in  Brans- 
teenpiecesofcannon  placed  around  "^^^  Sept.fl. 
the  palace  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  but  which 
were  never  discharged,  surrounded  the  ducal 
residence,  which  was  soon  committed  to  the 
flames.  The  whole  pictures  and  furniture  were 
broken  to  pieces  ortnrown  out  of  the  windows, 
and  the  superb  pile  reduced  to  ashes.  The  Duke 
fled  in  disguise  during  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
and  escaped  to  London,  where  he  was  coldly  re- 
ceived by  the  English  government,  which  was 
aware  of  the  indiscretions  and  faults  on  his  part 
which  had  occasioned  so  violent  an  explosion. 
Meanwhile,  the  Estates  of  the  duchy  conferred 
the  government,  provisionally,  on  his  brother 
Prince  William,  in  the  character  of  regent,  and 
as  a  matter  of  necessity  he  was  recognized  by 
the  courts  of  London,  Berlin,  and  Vienna.  Even 
the  distant  capital  of  Vienna  felt  the  shock. 
Assemblages  were  formed  in  the  streets  which 
defied  the  whole  power  of  the  police,  and  were 
dispersed  only  by  the  appearance  of  a  Ann.  Hist, 
the  cuirassiers;  and  tne  dawn  of  xlii.  031, 
that  spirit  already  appeared,  des-  ??^'*?7'flu. 
tined  at  no  distant  period  to  threat-  Soniteiir 
en  with  dissolution  the  whole  Aus-  Sept.  is,' 
trian  monarchy.*  1830. 

SwrrzKBLAND  did  not  escape  the  general  con- 
tagion ;  and  though  the  shepherds  ^^^ 
of  the  valley's,  in  possession  of  full  Politicai  con- 
democratic  privileges,  remained  leatalnSwlts- 
tranquil,  the  burghers  of  its  cities,  «rtand. 
who  were  not  equally  endowed,  were  violently 
agitated.  The  ¥^eral  Diet  was  sitting  at  Berne 
in  perfect  tranquillity  when  the  news  arrived 
of  tne  revolution  of  July  in  Paris;  and  the  ex- 
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citement  immediately  became  00  violent  that 
it  'was  evident  the  demand  for  more  popular 
institutions  could  no  longer  be  withstood.  Wise- 
ly resolving  to  yield  to  a  storm  which  they  could 
not  resist,  the  cantons  in  which  aristocratic  in- 
stitutions still  existed,  themselves  took  the  lead 
in  making  the  changes  which  were  demanded. 
^  „  Zurich  was  the  first  which  did  sa  On 
the  27th  November  the  local  Legisla- 
ture of  that  city  passed  a  resolution  fixing  the 
representation  of  the  Council  at  212  members, 
of  whom  a  third  were  to  be  returned  by  the 
city,  and  two-thirds  by  the  landward  part  of 
the  canton,  fixing  the  qualification  for  repre- 
sentatives at  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  and  a 
fortune  of  6000  francs  (£200).  This  Council 
was  to  appoint  a  smaller  body,  which  was  to 
form  a  constitution,  the  basis  of  which  was  to  be 
popular  sovereignty,  and  an  equal  division  of 
the  public  burdens.  Similar  organic  changes,  in 
effect,  like  the  Reform  Bill  in  England,  amount- 
ing to  revolution,  were  brought  about  in  Lu- 
cerne, Soleure,  Argovia,  St  Gall,  and  Turgovia, 
not  without,  in  some,  serious  popular  disorders 
which  disgraced  the  land  and  cause  of  freedouL 
Berne  itself,  the  most  aristocratic  of  all  the  can- 
tons, underwent  its  revolution.  The  petitions 
praying  for  reform  and  an  extension  of  popular 
rights,  presented  to  its  Council  of  Stat^  were 
so  numerous  that  at  length  the^  could  no  longer 
be  resisted,  and  in  the  beginning  of  December 
a  meeting  of  the  great  Council,  which  consisted 
of  217  members,  was  held,  at  which  it  was  unan- 
imously resolved  to  put  the  whole  militia  of  the 
country  on  a  war  footing,  and  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  eleven  to  revise  the  constitution.  So 
grcat^  however,  was  the  public  agitation,  that 
these  measures  would  not  sufi&ce,  and  tlie  cen- 
tral committee  of  government  accordingly  con- 
voked a  general  assembly  of  the  representatives 
of  all  the  cantons  to  meet  at  Berne  on  the  23d 
jj^  jjj  December.  It  decreed  the  levy  of  sixty 
tliousand  men,  to  cause  the  external  in- 
dependence of  the  confederation  to  be  respect- 
ed ;  but  wisely  abstained  from  interfering  with 
the  internal  constitutions  of  the  can- 
xm"?r4^678!  ^^^'  which  were  left  to  their  sepa- 

'  '  rate  Legislatures.^ 
Italy  also  felt  the  shock,  and,  from  the  more 
g7,  ardent  temperament  of  its  inhabit- 
Convulsions  ants,  and  tne  circumstance  of  their 
in  Italy.  having  so  long  been  unaccustomed 
to  the  exercise  of  any  of  the  rights  of  freemen, 
with  more  violence  tlian  in  the  colder  latitudes 
of  the  Alps.  In  Lombardy  and  Piedmont  the 
extreme  vigilance  of  the  police,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  an  immense  Austrian  force,  the  fidelity 
of  which  could  perfectly  be  relied  on,  prevented 
any  open  convulsions;  but  the  impression  was 
not  the  less  decided,  and  the  public  passions, 
long  and  rigorously  repressed,  only  acquired 
the  greater  strength  from  being  brooded  over 
in  silence.  The  fermentation  was  extreme  in 
Bologna  and  Modena,  the  two  cities  of  the  pen- 
insula most  warmly  attached  to  the  new  insti- 
tutions; but  it  was  repressed  with  rigor,  and  in 
Florence  overawed  by  the  influence  of  Austria. 
In  Home  the  effect  was  very  great  at  first,  but 
it  was  ere  long  superseded  by  the  election  of  a 

«i       "^^  Pope,  in  consequence  of  the 
LtrSw %    ^ie^th  of  Pius  VIII.,    which   took 

'      '  place  on  the  80th  November.*    He 


was  racceeded  by  Cardinal  Capellari,  elected 
to  the  pontifical  chair  on  February  2d,  who  took 
the  title  of  Gregory  XVL 

But  these  eventa,  important  and  starthog  u 
they  were,  yielded  in  ultimate  im- 
portance  to  an  event  which  took  place  cimie  in 
m  this  year  in  Spain,  and  proved  the  the  order  of 
source  of  unnumbered  calamities  to  ?occewnm 
both  the  kingdoms  of  the  Peninsula.  *"  '"'* 
This  was  the  cuanqe  in  the  osnm  of  stocebbioh 
to  the  Spanish  crown,  as  it  had  now  been  estab- 
lished lor  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  with 
the  concurrence  of  all  the  powers  of  Enrone. 
This  order,  which  strictly  excluded  females 
from  the  crown,  was  an  innovation  on  the  old 
law  of  Spain,  which  admitted  them ;  bnt  it  had 
been  established  by  a  decree  or  pragmatie  sanc- 
tion on  10th  September,  17 )  3,  on  occasion  of  the 
accession  of  Philip  V.  to  the  throne^  and  subse- 
quently ratified  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe, 
and  in  particular  by  France  and  England,  oy 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1714.  It  nad  ever 
since  regulated  the  succession  to  the  Spanish 
crown,  and  was  regarded  as  a  fundamental 
point  in  the  public  law  and  fixed  policy  of  Ka- 
rope.  The  object  of  it  was  not  so  much  any 
peculiar  necessity  for  the  male  succession  in  the 
Spanish  monarchy  beyond  other  states,  but  con- 
siderations of  the  highest  moment  for  the  gen- 
eral balance  of  power.  The  bequest  of  the 
crown  of  "Spain  and  the  Indies"  to  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  1700,  by 
the  King  of  Spain,  had  lighted  up  the  flames  of 
the  War  of  tne  Succession  in  Europe,  which 
burnt  fiercely  for  thirteen  years,  and  were  very 
imperfectly  laid  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in 
1714.  Tills  treaty  was  thought  by  the  Tories 
to  have  averted  the  danger  of  a  union  of  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Spain  on  the  same  head, 
by  entailing  the  crown  of  the  latter  kingdom 
on  the  male  line.  Bolinebroke  and  Uarley, 
who  made  that  treaty,  did  not  perceive,  what 
the  event  ere  long  demonstrated,  that  it  was  not 
the  union  of  the  cromut^  but  the  alliance  of  the 
kingdomSf  which  was  the  real  obiect  of  danger; 
that  a  "  family  compact"  founded  on  family  con- 
nection might  prove  as  formidable  as  a  union 
of  kingdoms ;  and  that,  if  the  English  fleets  were 
outnumbered,  and  blockaded  in  their  harbors, 
as  they  often  were  in  the  course  of  the  ^  «j^  ^^ 
century,  by  those  of  France  and  Spain  or  Mail- 
together,  it  were  of  little  moment  borouifa, 
whether  it  was  in  virtue  of  a  united  J;/";^?' 
government  or  a  family  alliance.^*         '^ 

An  opportunity  now  occurred  which  enabled 
the  Liberals  of  Spain  to  lay  the  foun-  g^ 
dation  for  a  revival  of  their  bopes^  ItsmoiiTM 
which  had  been  so  signally  blasted  J°**  P*^'^'^" 
by  the  universal  burst  of  innignation  "  o'y**** 
against  their  rule  that  appeared  on  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Duke  d'Angoui^me  in  182S.  The 
King,  now  advanced  in  years,  had  married  in 


*  In  every  one  of  the  wars  oT  England  against  France. 
In  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  subaeqaeDt  iq 
1714,  the  Spanish  government  took  part  with  the  French, 
and  their  united  navies  always  considerably  outnumbered 
the  English.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  the  Amer- 
ican War  and  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  ftnmeror 
which  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets,  numbering  ibny- 
seven  sail  of  the  line,  blockaded  the  English,  of  twenty- 
one  sail,  in  Plymouth  ;  while,  at  the  outset  of  the  latter, 
their  combined  Ileets  outnumbered  those  of  Great  Britain 
by  forty-four  line-of-battle  ships.— See  Alisoh's  L^e  ^ 
Marlborough^  vol.  U.  p.  474,  3d  edit. 
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the  doM  of  Uie  preoedingyear  Chbibtina,  daugh- 
ter of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  and  the 
flutes  coDseauent  on  the  marriage,  which  was 
graced  hy  tiie  presence  of  the  royal  parents  of 
the  bride,  had  oeen  of  so  magnificent  a  charac- 
ter as  to  have  recalled  the  pristine  da^  of  the 
monarchy,  and  in  some  degree  reconciled  even 
the  Liberab  to  the  sway  of  "jS7  i2«>y  A99ol%Ua** 
In  the  spring  of  this  year  the  Queen  was  dia- 
coYered  to  be  with  child ;  and  as  the  sex  of  the 
infitnt  was  of  oourse  uncertain,  and  Don  Cabixm^ 
the  King's  immediate  yonnger  brother,  was, 
Hailing  nude  issue  of  the  marriage,  the  heir-ap- 
parent of  the  monardiy,  and  the  avowed  head 
of  the  despotic  party,  the  Liberals  resolved 
upon  a  device,  which  was  attended  with  en- 
tire suocess,  for  altering  the  order  of  the  sno- 
eeosion,  and  establishing  it  in  favor  of  the  King's 
issue,  t^iSther  male  or  female.  By  this  means 
they  hoped  to  ingraft  a  war  of  succession  on  a 
war  of  principle^  and  gain  for  themselves  an 
ostensible  and  visible  head — amatter  of  import- 
ance in  all  civil  wars,  but  especially  in  one  in 
1  A  m  3pi^^'>*  "^here  the  people  were  much 
ziii  "bSsffiOO.  ^^^^  inclined  to  attach  themselves 
'  to  persons  than  to  things.^ 
By  the  united  influence  of  the  young  Queen 
M.  and  the  old  father-confessor,  tne  King 
Pronnlffip  was  won  over  in  his  old  age  to  this  in- 
tion  of  tlw  trigue,  and  the  decree  accordingly  ap- 
^^^'^  peared  calling  females  as  well  as  males 
M srdi  as,  to  the  succession  of  the  throna  To 
1830.  render  the  device  the  more  plausible, 
it  was  stated  in  the  decree  that  it  was  no  new  or- 
der of  suoeession  which  was  thereby  established, 
but  that  it  was  a  mere  transcript  of  a  former  de- 
cree made  b^  the  late  king;  Charles  IV.,  in  1789, 
on  the  requisition  of  the  Cortes.  Neither  the  iJ- 
leged  old  decree,  however,  nor  the  requisition 
of  the  Cortes,  were  ever  produced  to  g^ve  au- 
thority to  the  innovation,  and  it  was  done  with- 
out the  privity  or  concurrence  of  any  of  the 
powers  m  Europe  which  had  been  parties  to 
the  Tivaty  of  Utrecht^  by  which  the  crown 
had  been  entailed  on  the  nude  line.  This,  how-, 
ever,  soon  came  to  be  of  little  moment;  for  in 
due  time  the  Queen  gave  birth  to  a  daughter, 
IsABKLLA,  the  present  sovereign  of  8pun;  and 
although  the  irregularities  of  the  mother's  con- 
duct save  rise  to  serious  doubts  as  to  the  in- 
fant's legitimacy,  vet  she  was  immediately  adopt- 
ed as  the  head  of  the  Liberals,  and  the  depend- 
ants of  the  crown  uniied  with  the  partisans  of 
free  institutions  in  making  the  Queen  the  war- 
cry  of  their  united  party.  It  will  appear  in 
the  sequel  what  important  conscquanoes  fol- 
VotlL— Dp 


lowed  this  circumstance,  what  mournful  trage- 
dies it  occasioned  in  all  parts  of  the  Peninsma, 
and  how  completely,  in  the  end,  it  has  had  the 
effect  of  nullifying  Spain  in  the 
general  balance  of  power  in  Eu-  ,!»  Son  ift 
rope.*  * 

Thus,  within  less  than  six  months  after  the 
Revolution  of  1880  broke  out,  and  91, 
Charles  X.  had  been  dethroned,  was  Resum6  of 
the  whole  face  of  affairs  in  Europe  ^^  ^^'%^ 
changed.  Disgust  had  every  where  R^oSltiaJ 
succeeded  to  coxindence,  apprehen-  inpranoa 
sion  to  security,  convulsion  to  stabil-  over*  £11- 
ity.  In  vain  had  Louis  Philippe  as-  "l** 
sured  the  Continental  sovereigns^  and  with  sin- 
cerity, that  he  was  inclined  to  abide  by  exist- 
ing treaties,  to  check  the  spirit  of  revolution,  to 
stand  between  them  and  the  plague.  Events 
had  proved  that^  whatever  his  intentions  were, 
his  power  to  carry  them  into  effect  was  ex- 
tremely circumscnoed.  It  was  evident  that 
there  were  two  goTcmments  in  Paris^  one  in 
the  Tuileries  and  one  in  the  dubs,  and  that  the 
latter  was  more  powerful  for  evil  than  the  for- 
mer was  for  good.  The  spirit  of  propagandism, 
nursed  in  France,  and  quadrupled  in  strength 
by  its  victory  there,  was  now  spreadins  over 
the  adjoining  states,  and  had  already  achieved 
the  most  signal  triumphs  in  foreign  nations. 
The  Conservative  administration  had  been  over- 
turned in  England,  and  a  party  installed  in 
power,  based  on  popular  support,  and  pledged 
to  organic  changes,  with  a  democratic  tendency 
in  the  constitution ;  the  Ein^om  of  the  Neth- 
erlands had  been  revolutionized,  the  King  de- 
throned at  Brussels,  and  Belgium  to  all  appear- 
ance irrevocably  severed  from  Holland;  the 
barrier  of  Europe  against  fVance  had  been  con- 
verted into  the  outwork  of  France  against  En- 
rope ;  Germany  had  been  convulsed,  and  a 
reigning  sovereign  dethroned;  Switzerland  sub- 
jected to  democratic  change,  and  brought  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  clubs  in  Paris;  and  in 
Spain  the  order  of  succession  changed,  and  a 
visible  head  given  to  the  democra;tio  party  in 
the  Peninsula,  in  the  person  of  the  heiress  to 
the  throne !  A  conflict  of  three  days'  duration 
in  the  streets  of  Paris  had  obliterated  the  whole 
effect  of  the  victories  of  Marlborough  and  Wel- 
lington, overturned  the  barrier  in  Flanders  to 
revolutionary  power,  and  annihilated  in  Spain 
the  last  remnant  of  security  a^nst  French  in- 
fluence becoming  predominant  in  the  Peninsula! 
To  all  appearance  the  prophecy  of  Lafayette, 
forty  years  before^  was  about  to  be  realizea ;  the 
tricolor  flag  was  to  make  the  tour  of  the  globe. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


fBAHCl  riOM  THE  OVWaXUMOW  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  THS  HXIHSSLAMm  IN  OCIOBKB,  1830,  TO  ' 
OUnOH  OF  TBI  BEBXDITAKT  PKOLAOS  tH  BVTEMBKB,    1831. 


Thb  6T6nto  which  hare  been  recounted  in  the 
I.  end  of  the  last  chapter  entirely  al- 

Change  hi  tbe  tered  the  position  of  France  and 
J*j^  <>''  Louis  Philippe  with  reference  to 
flraieetotbe  ^^^  European  powers,  and  had  an 
Continental  important  effect,  both  externally 
powers.  and  internally,  on  its  future  histo- 

ry. The  Government  of  July  was  now  placed 
in  a  state  of  antagonism  with  Europe.  The 
cordial  feelings  witn  which  the  envoys  of  Louis 
Philippe  had  been  received  by  the  northern 
powers  on  his  first  accession  to  the  throne,  as  a 
fortunate  necessity  and  valuable  barrier  against 
evil,  had  given  place  to  an  alarming  anxiety  and 
entire  distrust.  Without  doubting  the  sinceri- 
ty of  his  professions  of  an  ardent  desire  to  co- 
erce revolution  and  restrain  propagandism,  they 
had  seen  enough  to  have  the  most  serious  appre- 
hensions of  his  ability  to  do  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  The  English  government  evinced, 
not  without  reason,  great  disquietude  at  the 
events  in  Flanders,  and  the  extension  of  revo- 
lutionary influence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt 
The  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament  openly  expressed  that  feel- 
t^?Vi'.  >°g-*  The  Prussian  cabinet  was  equal- 
'  .ly  alarmed  at  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  xforthern  Germany,  and  the  obvious 
danger  to  which  their  Rhenish  provinces  were 
exposed,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Flemish  states 
in  which  the  government  had  been  overthrown. 
The  cabinet  of  Vienna,  under  the  cautious  guid- 
ance of  Prince  Mettemich,  was  still  more  ap- 
prehensive at  the  democratic  fervor  in  Switz- 
erland aifd  the  excitement  in  Northern  Italy, 
which  their  huge  army  and  vigilant  police  had 
the  utmost  dirooulty  m  repressing.  Even  the 
distant  court  of  St  Petersburg  took  the  alarm, 
and,  well  aware  of  the  sympathy  of  feeling  be- 
tween Paris  and  Warsaw,  began  to  direct  forces, 
to  be  prepared  for  any  event,  in  great  numbers, 
to  the  banks  of  the  Vistula.  The  Prussians  sent 
troojM  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  their  Rhenish 
provinces,  and  Austria  did  the  same  to  North- 
em  Italy.  Every  where  on  the  Continent  were 
to  be  seen  armaments  and  heard  the  sound  of 
marching  men.  England  alone,  secure  in  her 
sea-girt  isle,  and  entirely  engrossed  with  do- 
mestic questions,  made  no  warlike  prepara- 
tions, and  regarded  the  distant  din  on  the  Con- 
tinent as  the  precursor  of  a  conflict 
S7ft  Sto?'  ^^^^  which  she  had  no  inunediate  con- 
*      "    cem.* 

This  great  change  of  necessity  induced  a  cor- 
2  responding  alteration  in  the  French 

Cabinet  divi-  oabinet  The  ori^nal  government^ 
■ions,  and  ftll  formed  by  a  coalition  of  the  three 
of  the  Minis-  parties — ^the  Doctrinaires,  headed 
^'  oy  the  Duke  de  Broglie  and  M. 

Guizot;  the  burgher  interest^  by  Count  Mol6 
and  M.  Casimir  r^rier;  and  the  Republicans, 
represented  by  M.  Dupont  de  I'Eure — soon  un- 


derwent the  fate  of  all  administrationa  formed 
by  a  combination  of  interests,  not  a  union  of 
principlea  Dissensions  of  the  most  violent  kind 
speedily  appeared ;  the  debates  and  recrimina- 
tions were  as  tumultuous  at  the  council-board 
as  at  the  tribune;  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  differences  of  opinion  were  so  great 
that  every  thing  like  united  action  was  impos- 
sible. In  truth,  each  of  these  sections  of  the 
Cabinet  was  the  representative  of  a  party  in 
the  State,  the  passions  or  apprehensions  of 
which  had  become  so  violent  that  they  could 
no  loneer  be  restrained.  The  Republicans  in 
the  clubs,  the  press,  and  the  streets^  loudly  pro- 
claimed the  necessity  of  instantly  establishing 
the  sovereignty  of  tbe  people,  installing  the  cit- 
izens in  possession  of  real  power  by  a  great  re- 
duction of  the  suffrage  qualification,  receiving 
with  open  arms  the  in  ends  of  freedom  in  other 
countries,  and  regaining  the  frontier  of  the 
Rhine,  and  all  that  had  been  lost  by  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  by  accepting  the  proffered  amalgam- 
ation of  Belgium  with  France.  The  burghers, 
whose  atrength,  always  great,  had  been  doub- 
led by  their  forming  the  ^eater  proportion  of 
the  National  Guard,  both  m  the  metropolis  and 
the  provincial  towns,  were  mainly  set  on  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  the  preservation  of 

feneral  peace,  and  dreaded  alixe  any  forei^ 
emonstration  which  might  revive  the  hostile 
alliance  of  1816,  and  any  domestic  innovaticMi 
which  micht  restore  the  internal  sway  of  the 
Jacobins  m  the  State.  And  the  Doctrinaires, 
to  whose  enlarged  and  philosophic  ideas  the 
sagacious  and  experienced  mina  of  the  sover- 
eign was  most  inclined,  earnestly  inculcated  tbe 
principles  that  the  government,  to  be  stable^ 
must  De  one  of  progress  and  of  order;  that 
measures  must  be  taken  to  coerce  the  extrava- 
gance and  restrain  the  influence  of  the  clubs ; 
and  that  the  only  lasting  security  ,  ^  ^^  33^ 
for  internal  freedom  was  to  be  341 ;  Lcmis 
found  in  the  maintenance  of  ex-  Blanc,  ii.  157, 
temal  peace.*  ^^' 

With  such  discordant  opinions  agitating  both 
the  Cabinet,  the  Chamber,  and  the 
people,  it  was  impossible  that  the  commenee- 
Govemment  could  lone  hold  togeth-  ment  of  tbe 
er;  but  an  event  which  strongly  trial  of  the 
roused  and  agitated  the  nation,  in-  ^  Muu»- 
duced  its  dissolution  even  earlier 
than  might  have  been  anticipated.  This  was 
the  trial  of  Prince  Polignac  and  the  other  min- 
isters of  Charles  X.,  who,  by  the  oflScious  zeal 
of  inferior  functionaries  rather  than  the  real 
wishes  of  the  Government,  had  been  arrested 
in  various  places  and  brought  to  Vincennes^ 
where  they  awaited  the  determination  of  the 
cabinet  and  Legislature  on  their  fate.  Had  it 
been  practicable,  Louis  Philippe  and  the  major- 
ity ofhis  cabinet  would  gladiy  have  avoided  so 
embarrassing  a  proceeding  as  the  trial  of  these 
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sUt«  prisoners;  but  their  alleged  delinqaence 
and  real  infraetion  of  the  laws  had  been  too 
recent^  the  passions  of  the  people  too  strong^lj 
excited,  the  risk  of  any  thing  like  a  oompromise 
to  the  new  Government  too  great,  to  admit  of 
such  a  course  being  thought  o£  Reluetantly, 
therefore,  they  were  compelled  to  authorize  the 
institution  of  prooeedinffs  against  them.  On 
s«it  S3  ^P^^°^^r  28d  tne  Chamber  of  Depu- 
^*^'  '  ties,  after  long  debates  on  the  form  to 
be  adopted  in  the  prosecution,  had  invested 
three  commissioners  with  the  power  of  con- 
ducting it  on  the  part  of  the  popular  branch  of 
the  Legislature,  and  the  trial  was  to  take  place 
before  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  That  body  forth- 
^^^  .  with  held  an  extraordinary  meeting  to 
commence  the  cognisance  of  the  affair; 
and  according  to  the  form  of  the  French  law, 
when  the  court  takes  so  large  a  share  in  the 
preliminary  steps  of  the  trial,  three  peers  were 
appointed,  and  conjoined  with  the  commission- 
ers of  the  Deputies  to  conduct  it  The  judicial 
examinations  commenced,  and  were  conducted 
with  great  strictness  and  ability,  though  in  an 
«  Ann  Hist  equitable  Spirit,  by  the  government 
ziii.  32^,  359,  commissioners;  and  the  result  was 
423 ;  LoQiB  '  communicated  to  the  Chamber  of 
Sfl^HU**  *^**  Pe«™  i**  ft  detailed  and  very  impar- 
180,  ISM.  ^^j  report  on  the  29th  November.* 

The  conduct  of  the  accused  during  the  pro- 
^^  longed  interrogations  was  calm  and 
Conduet  of  dignified,  but  at  the  same  time  strong- 
tiuiiiecuwd  ly  characterized  by  that  political  in- 
^^  ***"  fatuation  and  insensibility  to  the  real- 
ities of  their  situation  by  which  their 
conduet  when  in  power  had  been  aistinguished. 
When  they  approached  the  gloomy  towers  of 
Vincennes,  there  was  enough  to  quell  the  most 
undaunted  spirit  In  its  fosse  the  Duke  d'£n- 
ghien  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  and 
anser  of  Napoleon;  within  its  walls  Prince 
PoTignae  had  undergone  the  weary  hours  of 
a  nine  years'  captivity,  for  having  conspired 
against  that  sovereign  power  which  he  was  now 
accused  of  having  abused.  The  carriage  which 
bore  them  to  the  gloomy  fortress  was  surround- 
ed by  an  immense  crowd,  which  never  ceased 
to  exclaim,  "  La  morlt  la  mort !  la  mart  attx  Mi- 
nistresT  So  savage  was  their  demeanor,  so 
fierce  and  unrelenting  their  cries  for  vengeance, 
that  the  prisoners  were  relieved,  and  felt  as  if 
the  worst  of  their  dangers  were  over,  when  the 
draw-bridge  was  passed,  the  gates  entered,  and 
the  doors  of  the  fortress  clos^  upon  their  pur- 
suera  During  the  examinations,  the  prisoners, 
who  were  kept  apart  and  in  close  confinement, 
exhibited  a  very  different  demeanor.  11  de 
Chantelauze,  on  seeinff  the  commissionera^  with 
some  of  whom  he  had  formerly  been  intimate, 
enter  his  apartment,  burst  into  tears;  M.  de 
Peyronnet  evinced  more  resolution,  admitted 
his  accession  to  the  ordinances,  and  justified 
them  by  the  necessities  of  his  situation,  and  the 
kindness  of  the  King  toward  hinL  M.  Guernon 
de  Ran  ville  was  equally  resolute.  But  although 
the  pale  countenance,  prominent  forehead,  and 
emaciated  figure  of  I^nce  Polignac  evinced  the 
'Louis Blanc,  ^«ari°fi[  influence  of  anxietjr  and 
it.  ISO,  121 ;  meditation,  yet  the  smile  on  his  lips 
C^.  ill.  388,    and  the  serenity  of  his  manner  re- 

^!^'^S.'  ^®*1^  •  ™i"<^  ■*  ****  '^^^^  '*"*^^ 
•         and  the  world.*   He  constantly  be- 


lieved that  the  acknowledged  irresponsibility 
of  the  Ein^r  mnst^  by  a  legal  fiction,  be  extended 
to  his  Ministera  '*  When  am  I  to  be  set  at  lib- 
erty f"^  he  often  said  to  the  oommissionera 

During  the  progress  of  these  examinations^ 
however,  the  state  of  Paris  became       ^ 
such  as  dreadfully  alarmed  the  courts  Distarbed 
and  fearfully  endangered  the  accused,  state  of 
The  Republicans  were  indefatigable  in  SjJ^Sj" 
their  endeavors  to  excite  the  people,  ' 

and  awaken  the  savage  tJiirst  for  blood  which 
had  forever  disgraced  France  during  the  Rei^ 
of  Terror.  The  continued  and  increasing  dia> 
tress  which  existed  among  the  working  dassei^ 
and  which  the  agitators  contrived  to  impute 
solely  to  the  acts  of  the  late  ministers^  wnich 
originated  the  convulsion,  added  immensely  to 
the  success  with  which  their  efforts  were  at- 
tended. On  the  18th  October,  in  par-  _  ^ 
ticular,  an  hneute  of  so  serious  a  kind  ' 
took  place  in  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine,  that  it 
assumed  almost  the  character  of  an  insurrection. 
A  furious  band  then  surrounded  Vincennes,  and 
were  making  preparations  for  storming  the  cas- 
tle, in  order  to  execute  justice  on  the  state  pris- 
oners with  their  own  hands.  They  were  only 
repelled  by  General  Daumenil,  the  governor, 
threatening;  if  they  did  not  desist^  to  blow  up 
the  building.  Repulsed  from  thence,  the  waves 
of  insurrection  rolled  to  the  westward,  and 
broke  on  the  Palais  Royal,  where  it  was  only 
averted  by  the  firm  countenance  of  the  Nationsi 
Guard.  The  King  and  his  Ministers  were  all 
assembled.  ^'Harkl"  said  Odillon  Barrot^  **1 
hear  the  cry  'Vive  BarrotP"  "And  I,**  said 
the  King,  have  heard  the  cry  '  Vive  PetionV  " 
Groups  of  disorderly  persons  singing  the  Mar- 
eeiUaise,  and  exclaiming  **Mort  aux  SRnigtrea  P* 
crowded  the  streets  leading  to  Vincennes,  and 
in  the  evening  they  were  generally  swelled  to 
several  thousand  persons.  The  apprehensions 
of  the  Government  were  extreme;  it  was  thus 
that  the  massacres  in  the  prisons  on  2d  Sep- 
tember, 1792,  had  commenced.  The  garrison  of 
Vincennes  was  greatly  strengthenedf  the  guards 
doubled,  the  draw-bndge  kept  up,  and  the  guns 
loaded,  as  in  a  state  oi  siege,  with  srape-shot 
Thanks  to  these  wise  precautions,  the  revoln* 
tionists  were  deterred  irom  an  attack  upon  the 
fortress^  and  the  agitators  confined  themselves 
to  incessant  efforts  at  the  clubs  and  ,  .. 
in  the  press  to  excite  the  public  xiii."29f4!!oi 
mind,  and  keep  it  in  that  state  of  Cap.  iii.'899| 
feverish  anxiety  when  the  most  des-  ^«  l^aim 
perate  resolutions  are  most  likely  to  fso°i28.* 
meet  with  a  favorable  reception.^  * 

At  length,  on  the  16th  of  December,  the  trial 
commenced  in  the  hall  of  the  Peers,  ^ 
in  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg.  Commenoe- 
Every  tninff  had  been  done  whidi  ment  of  Uis 
could  give  dignity  and  solemnity  to  ^^' . . 
the  august  spectacle.  Seats  were 
provided  for  all  the  foreign  embassadors  and 
their  families,  as  well  as  the  principal  dignita- 
ries of  the  kingdom ;  and  a  guard  of  two  thon-. 
sand  men,  with  several  guns^  was  provided  for 
daily  service  around  the  hall,  besides  powerful 
reserves  in  all  the  barracks  of  the  capital,  ready 
to  'turn  out  at  a  moment's  notice.  No  less  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty-three  of  the  Peers  an- 
swered to  their  names  when  the  roll  was  call- 
ed ;  twenty  sent  excuses,  which  were  sustained. 
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The  proceedingB  opened  with  the  atmoet  solem- 
nity, and  were  marked  W  a  d^ree  of  modera- 
tion and  equity  which  reflected  honor  on  the  ao- 
gxut  aasembly,  and  contrasted  strangely  with 
the  perpetual  cry  of  Za  mart,  la  mort  I  la  mart 
aux  Minittrei  r  which  burst  from  the  aeitated 
erowds  that  surrounded  the  palace.  The  de- 
fense of  Ministers  rested  mainly  on  the  neces- 
sity of  their  situation,  as  the  Goyemment  had 
been  brought  to  a  dead  lock  by  the  majority  of 
221  in  the  Chamber  of  I>eputie6»  and  on  the  14th 
article  of  the  charter,  which,  for  such  extreme 
eases,  had,  it  was  contended,  proTided  the  ap- 
propriate remedy.  All  the  accused  behaved 
witn  firmness,  and  yet  temperance  of  demeanor. 
The  smile  often  appeared  on  Prinoe  Poli^ao's 
lips  which  had  so  frequentiy  been  seen  during 
the  whole  course  of  these  stormy  scenes.  Beine 
asked  who  drew  up  the  report  which  preceded 
the  iesuinff  of  the  ordinances,  11  de  Chantelauze 
replied,  "It  was  I;  it  was  drawn  up  after  the 
pnnoiples  of  the  onlinaoces  had  been  agreed  on 
by  the  Cabinet ;  it  was  a  manifesto  intended  to 
be  published,  demanded  by  the  King;  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Council"  The  courage  of  this 
answer,  when  a  capital  charge  was  hanging 
iLoniA  Blanc.  ®^®'  *^®  accused,  and  Tociferous 
urW,  461  •  crowds  on  the  outside  demand- 
Cm.  Ui.  486,    ed  their  death,  excited  a  general 

*??*A?'?J!f"  •"><*  involuntMy  feeling  of  re- 
XW.  431, 440.    ^p^^^a 

Louis  Philippe,  greatly  to  his  honor,  had  from 
7  the  very  nrst  exerted  himself  to 

Dissolttttoo  of  the  very  utmost  to  save  the  lives 
tbe  Adminii*-  of  the  accused.  More  than  this 
^^^'  could  not,  in  the  excited  state  of 

the  public  mind,  by  possibility  be  hoped  for. 
His  conduct  in  this  respect  was  the  more  praise- 
worthy, that  it  was  attended  with  immment 
haxard  to  his  own  crown,  and  even  life;  for 
such  was  the  excitement  in  Paris  on  the  subject 
of  the  trial,  that  it  was  hard  to  say  whether  tbe 
Sovereign  or  the  prisoners  stood  ra  the  greater 
peril  As  it  was,  the  crisis  proved  fatal,  not  to 
the  monarchy,  but  to  the  aoministraUon.  The 
immediate  and  ostensible  occasion  of  its  fall 
was  a  split  in  the  Cabinet,  on  the  subject  of  dis- 
missinff  M.  Odillon  Barrot^  the  IVefect  of  the 
Seine,  from  his  office,  on  occasion  of  a  prodamar 
tion  be  had  issued,  condemning  the  address  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  had  appeared 
in  the  official  part  of  the  MmuUwr,  as  '*an  in- 
N  0  oppoi^Qi^o  *^P>  calculated  to  interrupt 
the  ordinary  course  of  justice."  This 
gave  rise  to  a  violent  altercation  in  the  Cab- 
inet between  the  King  and  M.  Dupont  de  TEure, 
who  was  supported  by  M.  de  Lafayette  and  the 
whole  strength  of  the  Republican  party ;  the 
former  contending  for  the  dismissal,  the  latter 
resisting  it.  It  was  easy  to  see,  from  the  warmth 
with  which  the  dispute  was  conducted  on  both 
sides,  that  a  more  vital  interest  than  a  mere 

auestion  of  criminal  law  was  at  stake,  and  that 
le  real  point  was,  whether  or  not  the  lives  of 
the  state  prisoners  were  to  be  saved.*    The 


*  "  Loais  Philippe  annonoe  aae  la  retnite  da  Prefet 
de  la  Seine  est  decld^e,  et  que  M.  de  Laftyette  y  consent. 
•M.  de  Lafkyette,  Sire!*  dii  alora  M.  Dupont  de  rEnre, 
*  votre  M^jeet^  ae  trompa  aaaoremam.*  "  Je  Tai  entendu, 
Monaleor.'  Perraettez-moi  de  croire  a  one  errear  de  votre 
Ban :  M.  de  Lafliyette  m*a  tenn  un  langage  diffierent,  et 
]e  ne  erola  paa  le  G^n^ral  capaMe  de  le  contredire  4  ee 
point.*    La  Tlasfe  du  roi  6tait  en  Iba.    '  An  reate,'  con- 


Keeper  of  the  Seals,  M.  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  ten- 
dered his  reuenation  if  M.  Odillon  Banrot  was 
dismissed.    The  Kin^  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  an  entire  breach  with  the  Republican  par- 
ty, consented  to  retain  him ;  ana  ^  ^^ 
the  consequence  was^  that  MM.  de  yittSffftftg. . 
Broglie,  Guizot,  MoU,  Casimir  P6-  Loois  Biaac,* 
rier,  Dnpin,  and  Bignon,  tendered  u.  151,  lu ; 
their  resignations^  which  were  ao-  Jff'        ^ 
oepted.^ 

To  all  appearance  the  triumph  of  the  Repub- 
licans was  now  complete,  for  they  ^ 
had  Bucoeeded  in  humbling  the  Formation  or 
King,  and  driving  the  Doctrinaires  M.  Lafiue*a 
and  Conservatives  of  ihe  Cabinet  ^^SS'» 
out  of  office,  on  a  question  in  which 
they  themselves  were  deariy  in  the  wrong- 
viz.,  in  supporting  a  subordinate  functionary. 
Ml  hokkna  ofiee,  in  a  public  act  of  insubordi- 
nation against  the  Qovemment.  But  with  that 
dexterity  which  the  Kins  possessed  in  so  re- 
markable a  degree,  and  of  which,  in.  the  course 
of  his  reign,  he  ffave  so  many  proofi^  he  con- 
trived to  elude  tne  blow>  and  escape  total  de- 
feat, by  making  a  new  combination,  and  taking 
his  Cabinet,  not  from  the  victorious  Republic- 
BOB,  but  from  the  burgher  party,  which  had 
not  yet  been  broucht  into  discredit  The  Duke 
de  Broglie  retired  from  the  dignified  post  of 
President  of  the  Council ;  M.  Guizot  from  the 
scarcely  less  important  position  of  Minister  of 
the  Interior:  IL  Lafitte  was  made  President 
of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Finance ;  Mar- 
shal Maison,  Minister  of  Foreig;n  Affairs;  M. 
MontaUvet,  Minister  of  the  Interior;  M.  Meril- 
hou,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction;  while  M. 
Dupont  de  TE^  Count  86bastiani,  and  Mar- 
shal G6rard  retained  their  offices  respectively 
of  Ministers  of  Justice,  the  Marine,  and  War. 
These  seven  idone  constituted  the  Cabinet,  from 
which  M.  Dupin.  and  M.  Bignon  were  excluded. 
The  defeat  of  the  Doctrinaires  was  complete^ 
for  they  were  entirely  extruded  from  the  Gov- 
ernment; and  the  step  in  favor  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  waa  oonsiaerable,  for  a  banker,  the 
author  of  the  Revolution  of  July,  was  Premier, 
and  the  aristocratic  party  were  sJmost  entirely 
excluded  from  the  Cabinet  A  few  jjovwabern. 
days  after,  an  ordinance  appeared, 
appointioff  Count  Sebastiani  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affam,  Count  Argout  Minister  of  the  Ma- 
rine, and  Marshal  Soult  Minister  at  War,  in  room 
of  Marshal  Gerard.  The  triumph  of  the  ex- 
treme democrats,  however,  was  not  complete, 
for  the  burgher  party,  of  which  Lafitte  was  the 
head,  still  formed  the  majority  of  the  Council; 
and  it  turned  out  ere  long,  that  Marshal  Soult 
the  new  War  Minister,  was  the  most  formidable 
antagonist  which  the  Republicans  s^qj^j^  ^^ 
had  ever  encountered,  and  very  mo,  80»:  Loois 
different  from  Prince  Polignao  or  Blaac,  ii.  isft, 
the  priests  who  had  induced  the  {JJ-^SfP  *^ 
'  Revolution  of  July.*                             ' 


dnne  le  Garde  dea  8eea«x  (Dupont). '  repariona  de  ce  qoi 
ne  eoocerne.  Paiaque  M.  Odillon  de  Barrot  ae  retire,  je 
reitere  a  Totre  Mqeat6  la  pridre  d'aeoepter  ma  d-«»— i«i  • 


Maia,  raw  in*avea  dit  ee  matin  toot  le  coDtraire.*  *  Moi, 
Sin !  J'alllnne  eette  fbia  que  Toua  itea  dana  rerreor.' 
*QuoiyUonneur!  vouMtnedotauztmdimeiair  Tootle 
monde  aaora  que  toua  m*aTeB  manqn^.'  \Siie  f  r^pondit 
M.  Dapont  avee  dignity,  'quand  le  roi  anra  dit  oio,  et  If. 
Dupont,  noM,  je  ne  sala  auqoel  dea  deox  la  Franoe  croiim.'  ** 
— Lovia  Blamc,  tqI.  U.  p.  153. 
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The  contest  of  parties  began  In  the  Chain> 
0.  ber  the  very  first  day  that  the  new 
M.Lafltte's  Ministers  appeared  in  their  places 
ortte'^riB.  *^®^®-  ^  Lftfitte  on  this  occasion 
cipiMonils  °^®  ^^  following  statement  of  the 
niniatrr.  principles  on  which  hb  Ministry  was 
Not.  10.  to  be  conducted :  "  A  member  of  the 
former  and  present  Administration;  it  fails  to 
me  to  explain  our  intentions  and  proposed  line 
of  conduct^  and  the  explanation  shall  be  as 
concise  as  possible.  The  whole  Council  were 
unanimously  of  Opinion  that  liberty  could  only 
be  accompanied  with  order,  and  that  the  in- 
flexible execution  of  the  laws,  till  they  are 
changed  by  le^latire  authority,  is  indispens- 
able, under  pain  of  anarchy.  All  are  full  of 
the  hopes  which  the  Revolution  of  1789  has 
bequeathed  to  the  world.  Every  one  knows 
that  the  Revolution  of  1830  must  be  restrained 
within  certain  bounds,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
conciliate  Europe  by  uniting  to  dignity  a 
measured  moderation.  Upon  these  points  we 
were  all  agreed,  because  tne  Cabinet  was  com- 
posed only  of  men  of  sense  and  prudence.  But 
a  difference  arose  upon  the  way  in  which  we 
were  to  carry  out  the  Revolution  of  1880.  The 
opinion  was  not  general  that  it  was  destined 
soon  to  degenerate  into  anarchy ;  that  it  was 
necessary  early  to  take  measures  of  precaution 
against  it ;  to  evince  distrust  and  hostility  to- 
ward it  But,  excepting  upon  this  one  point, 
there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
members  of  the  late  Cabinet"  This  declara- 
tion was  perfectly  sincere,  and  very  near  the 
truth;  but  it  excited  very  little  attention,  as 
being  couched  only  in  vague  generalities, 
whicn  meant  nothing.  One  only  point  of  real 
practical  importance  occupied  every  mind,  and 
divided  society  with  the  utmost  acrimony.  The 
Legitimists  and  Doctrinaires  were  animated 
1  Monitear  "^'^^  ^^®  generous  desire  to  save 
Not.  11,1^;  the  lives  of  the  ex-ministers;  the 
Loaia  Blanc,  Democrats  and  Republicans  thirst- 
II.  141, 148.      gj  jjit^r  tijgjy  1,1^,^,5  I 

The  progress  of  the  trial  ere  lon^  brought 
IQ^  them  into  violent  collision,  under 

Progress  of  circumstances  so  alarmin&r  as  to 
iheirialofthe  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  in- 
ez-mlnisters.  ^^^^  monarchy.  The  public,  vio- 
lently excited,  suffering  under  most  serious  real 
evils^  and  incessantly  stimulated  by  a  licentious 
press,  demanded  in  a  voice  of  thunder  a  hol- 
ocaust of  victims  to  appease  its  indignation. 
The  trial  lasted  long,  and  the  public  excite- 
ment seemed  to  increase  with  every  day  that 
it  continued.  The  accused  were  defended  with 
talent  and  energy ;  and  some  noble  minds  came 
forward,  in  the  moment  of  peril,  to  defend  their 
former  political  opponents  at  the  hazard  of  their 
own  lives.  Among  the  rest  was  M.  de  Martig- 
nac,  whose  ministry  had  been  supplanted  by 
that  of  Prince  Polignac,  but  who  now  appear- 
ed as  counsel  for  M.  de  Peyronnet,  his  old  school 
nnd  college  companion.  *' At  school,"  said  he, 
**  at  college,  we  nave  followed  the  same  cause. 
Well,  after  havine  passed  the  ordeal  of  human 
grandeur,  we  find  ourselves  again  here ;  I,  as 
of  old,  lending  to  an  accused  party  the  aid  of 
my  voice ;  he,  a  captive  accused,  obliged  to 
defend  his  life  and  good  name,  alike  menaced. 
That  long  brotherhood,  which  had  continued 
undisturbed  through  so  many  events^  was  in- 


terrupted for  a  moment  by  the  sad  effects  of 
political  dissension.  The  hall  in  which  we  are 
met  has  sometimes  resounded  with  our  debates^ 
not  unmineled  with  bitterness ;  but  x  iMoia  Blanc 
of  all  recollections,  that  of  ancient  it.  im,  ivr ;  ' 
friendship  is  alone  retained  in  the  An.  Hist.  zlil. 
castle  of  vincennes."*  **'»  ***• 

The  general  argument  in  favor  of  the  ac- 
cused was  thus  ably  stated  by  M.  n. 
8auzet»  who  appeared  for  11  de  Argnnie'nts  of 
Chantelauze:  "  The  royal  dynasty  JJ-  ^•'**J^' 
was  in  danger  at  the  time  of  the  "®  ^ccuseo. 
ordinances,  not  in  consequence  of  a  general 
conspiracy,  which  I  will  not  impute  to  the 
French  nation.  It  is  not  I  who  will  accuse  the 
people  of  being  treacherous  to  their  King;  but 
bad  not  other  and  irretrievable  causes  of  dis- 
cord arisen  at  that  time  in  society?  Who  can 
doubt  the  dangers  of  the  crown  in  presence  of 
a  new  throne,  when  there  were  floating  on  all 
sides  the  standards  of  another  house,  and  the 
colors  of  another  epoch!  The  Revolution  of 
July  has  furnished  the  best  argument  in  favor 
of  the  ordinances,  and  of  the  necessity,  in  the 
eyes  of  Charles  X,  I  will  not  say  of  what  was 
actually  done,  but  of  some  extraordinary  meas- 
ure to  meet  extraordinary  dangers,  to  which 
the  dynasty,  in  order  to  preserve  its  existence, 
was  forced  to  have  recourse.  Let  us  figure  to 
our  minds  what  would  have  occurred  if  such  a 
revolution  as  we  have  witnessed  had  broken 
out^  prepared,  not  by  conspiracy,  but  by  the 
ancient  and  ineradicable  bent  of  the  public 
mind.  We  constantly  confound  the  cause  and 
the  occasion.  Three  days  have  sufficed,  in- 
deed, to  make  the  Revolution,  but  fifteen  years 
had  been  employed  in  preparing  it ;  and  if  I 
do  not  deceive  myself  by  confining  the  Revo- 
lution within  trifling  limits,  it  i$  not  destined 
to  have  a  long  futurity.  It  was  a  revolution 
which  is  due  only  to  hazard,  and  which  has 
only  succeeded  by  a  fortunate  accident  in 
breaking  up  the  throne  of  our  ancient  kings; 
a  revolution  which  probably  would  not  have 
taken  place  the  day  oefore,  and  a^  ,  .  i*.^ 
suredly  would  not  have  been  sue-  xin  451  iw, 
cesefuf  the  day  after."'  ' 

These,  however,  were  political  considera- 
tions, calculated  perhaps  to  so  far  j^ 
in  justifying  the  memory  of  the  ac-  Condenina- 
cused  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  for  tlon  and  pun- 
having  introduced  the  ordinances  J^^^JJ^}  **'""* 
as  a  measure  of  state  necessity ;  but 
they  idSbrded  no  vindication  of  them,  in  a  le- 
gal point  of  view,  from  the  crime  of  a  delib- 
erate infraction  of  the  constitution,  of  which 
they  were  accused.  Their  condemnation,  there- 
fore, was  a  matter  of  necessity ;  and  it  is  highly 
to  the  credit  of  the  Government  that  they  had 
the  courage  to  propose,  and  of  the  Peers  that 
they  had  the  firmness  to  adopts  punishments 
short  of  death.  So  much  had  their  number  been 
reduced  by  the  exclusion,  at  the  Revolution,  of 
all  those  who  had  been  elevated  to  the  peerage 
during  the  reiffn  of  Charles  X.,  that  only  15d 
peers  appeared  to  vote  on  the  guilt  and  pnn* 
ishment  of  the  accused.  They  were  all  found 
guilty  by  a  majority  of  1 82  to  24w  This  was  ex- 
pected, and  was,  in  fact^  unavoidable ;  but  the 
material  pointy  upon  which  public  expectation 
was  so  violently  excited,  was,  what  punishment 
should  be  inflicted  on  them  t    The  wnole  weight 
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of  GoYemmeDt  had  been  thrown,  and  happily 
with  snece88»  to  the  side  of  mercy.  M.  de  Po- 
Hgnao  was  sentenced,  by  a  majority  of 
^^'  '^'  128,  to  transportation  for  life;  M.  de 
Peyronnet^  by  87  to  68,  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment; M.  de  Chantelanze,  by  1S8  to  14,  to  per- 
petual imprisonment ;  and  M.  de  ^uemon  Ran- 
rille  to  the  same  punishment^  by  140  to  16. 
Considering  how  violently  the  people  were  ex- 
cited on  the  subject;  and  the  enorts  which  had 
been  made  to  rouse  them,  these  sentences  must 
be  regarded  as  an  act  of  mercy;  and  it  must 
always  be  considered  as  an  honor  to  the  gov- 
>  Monlteor  ®™™*°^  ®^  Louis  Philippe  that  it  first 
Dec.  33,  *  g<^^d  ^^^  example,  on  a  memorable 
1830 :  Ann.  occasion,  of  the  abolition  of  the  pun- 
5?f  *'^i"*  ishment  of  death  for  purely  political 
^*'^^-      offenses.* 

But  though  the  lives  of  the  accused  were 
13.  spared  by  the  court,  it  was  by  no 
Tbe  scented  means  equally  clear  they  would  be 
Mnv^e^to  '^^P^^tc"  ^y  ^®  i>eople;  and  the 
Vinoennes,  utmost  danger  awaited  them  in  the 
md  thenee  course  of  the  passage  from  the  palace 
to  Ham.  of  the  Luxembourg  to  the  castle  of 
Vincennes.  The  mob  which  surrounded  the 
court  amounted  to  above  fifty  thousand  per- 
sons, and  exhibited  the  most  savage  and  unre- 
lenting disposition.  Had  they  once  tasted  of 
blood,  the  whole  horrors  of  the  first  Revolution 
might  have  been  renewed.  Happily,  in  this 
crisis,  the  admirable  dispositions  of  the  milita- 
ry and  police  authorities  prevented  such  a  ca- 
tastrophe. Twenty-four  tnousand  troops  of  the 
line  and  national  guards,  with  cannons  loaded 
and  matches  lighted,  were  formed  in  dense  ar- 
ray around  the  building  when  the  sentence  was 
determined  on ;  and  without  its  being  promul- 
gated, the  prisoners  were  hurried  away,  the 
moment  it  was  signed  by  the  president  of  the 
oourt,  to  the  carriages  which  were  to  convey 
them  to  Vincennes^  which  immediately  set  on 
at  a  rapid  pace.  M.  Montalivet,  the  Jkfinister 
of  the  Intenor,  rode  on  the  right  of  the  carriage 
which  conveyed  Prince  Polignac — the  post  of 
honor  as  the  post  of  danger.  So  quickly  was 
the  whole  got  over  that  they  were  safely  lodged 
at  Vincennes,  under  the  charge  of  the  firm  Gen- 
eral Daumenil,  before  the  mob  around  the  Lux- 
.embourg  were  well  aware  of  their  conviction.* 
The  sentences  were  then  read  to  them  in  their 
separate  apartments,  which  they  heard  with 
constancy ;  and  some  days  afterward  they  were 
auietlv  removed  to  Ham,  the  place  of  their 
nnal  destination.  Some  disturbances  took  place 
in  Paris,  which  was  violently  agitated  on  that 
*  Monlteor,  ^^^  ^^^  following  day ;  but  they 
Dec.  34, 1830;  were  suppressed  by  the  firm  coun- 
«^2M?a"*''*  tenance  of  the  troops  of  the  line 
Hi8t.xili.4M,  <^°^  national  guards,  who  were 
400 ;  Cap.  ir!  publicly  thanked  by  Louis  Philippe 
163-  for  their  conduct  on  the  occasion." 

The  violent  excitement  consequent  on  the 
trial  of  the  ex-ministers  led  Government  to  ap- 
preciate the  necessity  of  doing  something  decis- 
ive to  terminate  the  anarch^r  which  prevailed  in 
the  capital,  and  put  a  period  to  the  military 

*  When  they  passed  the  Barrier  do  Trone,  M.  Monta- 
livet wrote  to  the  King :  **  Sire,  nons  avons  firanchl  la 
inoiti6  de  Pespace  ;  encore  quelqne  mlnntes  de  danger  et 
nons  sommes  a  Vincennes  et  toot  est  saaT6."~CAPB« 
FIOUB,  voi.  It.  p«  168. 


dictatorship  which,  as  Commander-in*«hief  of 
the  National  Guard,  M.  de  Lafay- 
ette exercised  in  the  capital.  Great  DiMitaioD 
part  of  the  National  Guard  had  orthe  Nation- 
evinced  a  very  bad  spirit  on  oc-  ■!  Gnard,  and 
casion  of  the  trial,  and  the  artU-  gj  SJS,"*" 
lery,  in  particular,  had  been  so  mu- 
tinous  that  a  conflict  had  all  but  taken  place 
between  the  gunners  of  the  National  Guard  and 
the  troops  of  the  line,  in  the  Place  de  Carrousel, 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  King.  On  the  22d 
December,  when  the  decision  of  the  Peers  on 
the  punishment  of  the  accused  was  known  in  the 
capital,  things  wore  the  most  menacing  aspect. 
A  olack  flag  was  displayed  from  the  Pantheon ; 
crowds  began  to  assemole  in  the  streets,  mut- 
tering threats,  no  longer  against  the  ex-minis- 
ters, but  the  Government  which  had  shielded 
them.  So  great  was  the  distress  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  workmen  of  the  metropolig^ 
that  crowds  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  persons 
were  seen  in  all  directions,  loudly  demanding 
bread  or  emfyloyment,  and  openly  threatening 
insurrection  if  it  were  any  longer  withheld. 
Against  them,  and  alongside  of  the  best  portion 
of  the  National  Guard,  appeared  the  scholars 
of  the  Polytechnic  School,  clad  in  that  magic 
uniform  wnich  five  months  before  had  thrilled 
every  heart  with  emotion.  Indeed,  the  peril  to 
the  new  dynasty  was  as  great  as  that  which  had 
overturned  the  last;  and  it  was  the  bitter  les- 
sons learned  by  experience  which  alone  in  this 
crisis  preserved  Paris  from  a  second  convul- 
sion. The  shop-keepers  had  suffered  so  dread- 
fully by  the  stagnation  of  trade  induced  by  the 
first,  that  they  were  resolved  not  again  to  iDcur 
a  similar  risk;  and  to  all  the  dreams  of  the 
enthusiasts  it  was  a  sufficient  answer,  **Le  com- 
merce ne  vapaa"  Beyond  all  doubt,  ,  q  |^  ^^ 
it  was  the  steadiness  of  the  Nation-  lOO;  Louis  ' 
al  Guard  from  the  best  parts  of  the  Blanc,  ii.  394, 
city  which  at  Uiis  crisis  saved  the  S?:  'SflSIf ' 
th^ne.>  D«.  33, 1830. 

But  this  very  circumstance  of  the  immense 
importance  of  the  service  rendered  15. 
b^  the  National  Guard  on  this  occa-  Demands  ot 
sion  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Govern-  Lafcyette, 
ment  to  the  extreme  danger  of  their  position 
in  regard  to  that  formidable  body.  M.  de  La- 
fayette, taking  advantage  of  his  influence,  and 
of  the  almost  unbounded  sway  which  these  cir- 
cumstances gave  him,  made  certain  demands  on 
the  Government  which  were  tantamount  to  a 
revolution.  These  were — Ist  The  immediate 
dissolution  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  was  not  in  harmony  with  the 
ideas  of  the  Republicans,  with  whom  he  was 
surrounded ;  2d.  The  placine  of  the  electoral 
franchise  on  a  new  footing,  which  should  admit 
all  the  persons  paying  direct  taxes  to  the  suf- 
frage; 8d.  The  reconstruction  of  the  peerage 
on  a  different  basis,  for  life  only,  and  ^ective^ 
like  the  American  Senate.  Thus  the  dictator, 
the  head  of  the  National,  which  might  now 
be  called  the  Prtetorian  Guard,  demanded  what 
in  France,  where  there  were  4,000,000  persons 
paying  direct  taxes,  was  equivalent  to  univers- 
al suffraffe,  and  the  abolition  of  the  peerage, 
whether  hereditary  or  for  life,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  an  elective  senate  rn  its  room.  This 
was  certainly  the  realization  of  his  favorite 
dream  of  a  "  monarchy  surrounded  with  repub- 
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lican  institationa."  Whether  they  could  coex- 
ist in  the  same  community  was  a  very  differ- 
ent quesUoD,  upon  which  the  Government  re- 
quired to  come  to  an  immediate  decision.  The 
Bway  of  Lafayette,  as  at  the  head  of  the  armed 
force  of  the  capital,  appeared  in  foreign  coun- 
tries completely  to  overshadow  the  throne,  and 
«  ^  I  ttii  the  utmost  alarm  was  manifest- 
m^lliis  *  ed  regarding  it,  not  in  the  jour- 
Blane,  ii.  338,  nals  of  Si.  Petersburg  and  Vienna, 
«»;An.Hijt.  but  in  the  Whig  papers  of  Lon- 

Xlil.  483,484.     ^^jji 

The  conduct  of  the  French  government  on 
]0,  this  crisis  was  marked  by  the  vigor 
DismiMalof  and  decision  which,  in  civil  dissen- 
M. dcLafty-  gions,  when  supported  by  strength, 
S^mSHd'Sf  »  tl»«  """"^  precursor  of  success.  Al- 
Uie  Natiooal  ready  the  exorbitant  power  assumed 
Gaard.  by  M.  de  Lafayette  had  excited  a 

Dec.  34.  general  jealousy  e  ven  among  his  own 
adherents,  who,  although  quite  willing  to  use 
him  for  a  tool,  were  by  no  means  inclined  to 
have  him  for  a  master.  The  press,  both  Repub- 
lican and  Legitimist^  daily  declaimed  against 
him ;  and  the  epithet  of  *'  Le  Polifnac  popu- 
laire,"  applied  to  him  by  11  Capefigue  m  the 
ContervateuTt  like  other  felicitous  sobriquets 
which  wound  those  of  whom  we  are  jealous, 
was  received  with  general  applause.  Encour- 
aged by  this  support^  Ministers,  on  the  24th  De- 
cember, amidst  the  most  fulsome  expressions  of 
gratitude  and  adulation  for  the  "  nero  of  the 
two  worlds,"  quietly  deprived  him  of  his  com- 
mand of  the  ^ational  Guards,  cloaking  the  dis- 
missal under  the  pretext  of  appointing  him 
"  Honorary  Commander  of  the  6 uard."  "  Since 
the  30th  July,"  said  11  Charles  Dupin  on  the 
part  of  the  OovemmcDt^  "General  Lafayette 
has  been  the  living  law  of  the  Natiooal  Guard; 
he  has  acquired  unbounded  glory  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  exercised  that  august  mis- 
sion ;  but  the  friend,  the  companion,  the  emu- 
lator of  Washington,  knows  that  a  man  can  not 
remain  a  living  law  all  his  life,  if  the  written 
law  is  not  to  Income  extinct  That  illustrious 
friend  of  liberty,  if  he  were  within  these  walls, 
would  be  the  first  to  say,  '  My  wish  is  that  the 
law  should  live,  and  that  I  should  again  be- 
come what  I  am,  the  citizen  of  the  t\  o  worlds.' " 
The  decree  dismissing  Lafayette  with  these  high- 
sounding  flowers  of  panegyric  was  passed  oy 
the  Chambers  without  a  division ;  ana  the  Gen- 
*  Monitear,  «ral  had  the  patriotism  or  the  good 
Dec.  33, 1830;  sense  to  submit  to  it  without  re- 
486'  481?' "caD*  "***"<^«»  ^^^er  declining  the  title  of 
iv.  177, 179 ;  "  honorary"  commander  offered  to 
Loaia  Blane,  him,  with  the  ihost  flattering  ex- 
ii.  388, 389.      pressions  of  regard,  by  the  King.*» 


*  **Le  grand  poavolr,'*  aaid  Laftyette,  *'dont  j*«taUi 
inveatl,  donnait  qaelqae  ombrage.  Voua  en  aviex  bien 
entendu  parler,  Measieara.  Cet  ombrage  a'etaii  aurtout 
^lendu  dana  lea  eerclea  diplomatlqnea.    Ai^oard*taui,  ce 


poavoir  eat  bria6,  Je  n'ai  plaa  que  rtaoonear' d'etre  entre 
des  eolleguea.  Cette  demiasion,  re^ue  par  le  roi  avee  lea 
terooignagea  da  aa  bonte  ordinaire  pour  moi,  je  ne  Tauraia 
pas  don  nee  avant  la  criae  que  noua  venona  de  traveraer. 
Aujourd'hai,  ma  conacienee  de  Tordre  publique  eat  plains 
ment  aaiiafliite.  J^avoue  aQMl  n'en  eat  paa  de  meme  de 
ma  conacienee  de  liberie.  Noua  oonnaisaona  toua  ce  Pro- 
gramme de  rUoiol  de  Ville,  *  an  trone  populaire,  entoure 
d'inatitutiona  r^publlcainea.'  II  a  ete  accept^,  maia  noua 
oe  Tenteodona  paa  toua  de  meme.  II  ne  Ta  paa  toujoura 
itib  par  lea  oonaella  du  roi,  comma  par  moi,  qui  auia  plua 
Impatient  que  d'autrea  de  le  voir  reaJisd.  Et  quelle  qu'ait 
toujoura  6i6  mon  independance  peraonnelle  dana  toutea 


This  decisive  step  was  immediately  followed 
by  some  changes  in  the  Cabinet    M         17. 
Dupont  de  I'Eure  resigned  his  situ-  Ctaangea  in 
tion  as  Minister  of  Justice ;  it  was  ^^  tJabinet. 

gladly  accepted,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  M. 
[erilhou,  then  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
a  man  of  ability  and  of  moderation,  though  a 
decided  Liberal.  M.  Merilhou  was  succeeded 
in  the  port-folio  of  Public  Instruction  by  M. 
Barthe^  a  man  of  eloquence  and  power,  and, 
like  him,  distinguishea  as  a  Liberal  under  the 
Government  of  the  Restoration.  M.  Treilhard, 
the  Prefect  of  Police,  also  resigned,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  M  Baude,  one  of  the  most  active 
chiefii  on  occasion  of  the  Revolution  of  July, 
and  a  man  of  vigor  and  courage.  M  Odillon 
Barrot  also  tendered  his  resignation  as  Prefect 
of  the  Department  of  the  Seine;  but  he  was 

Srevailed  on  to  withdraw,  and  continue  the 
ischarge  of  his  functions,  on  condition  of  their 
being  considered  judicial  or  administrative  only, 
and  altogether  detached  from  politics.  M  Ta- 
schereau,  his  sous-prefect,  was  also  retained. 
"Odillon  Barrot,"  said  Louis  Phi-  11^^1,31^05 
lippe, "  will  be  no  longer  to  be  fear-  y.  234,  833 ;  * 
ed  when  he  has  no  longer  M  deLa-  Cap.  ir.  191, 
fay ette  above  him,  and  none  under  'fS'Aj'SlJ'* 
him  but  M  de  Taschereau."i  ^^  ***'  ^• 

The  Government  was  considerably  strength- 
ened by  these  changes,  both  from         jg 
the  greater  unity  given  to  the  Cab-  Favorable  ac- 
inet,  and  the  increased  considera-  oounta  ftom 
tion  it  acquired  in  the  public  esti-  -^K*®"- 
mation  and  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  powers.    It 
derived  additional  support  from  the  news  that 
arrived  in  the  latter  months  of  the  year  from 
Algeria.    Marshal  Bourmont,  upon  receiving 
on  the  nth  August  the  intelligence  of  the  de- 
thronement of  Cnarles  X,  published  an  address 
announcing  it  to  the  army,  and  at  the  same 
time  resigning  the  command  to  General  Clausel, 
who  had  been  appointed  his  successor.    He 
soon  after  embarkea  for  France^  "  carrying  with 
him,'*  as  he  himself  said,  "nothing  of  the  hun- 
dred millions  which  the  conquest  of  Algiers  had 
brought  to  France,  and  bnnging  but  the  em- 
balmed heart  of  his  son."    General  Clausel  re- 
solved to  signalize  the  advent  of  the  Republican 
party  to  power  at  Paris,  by  forming  a  chain  of 
fortified  posts  through  the  Algerine  territory 
in  order  to  protect  the  colonists,  who  were  pre- 
senting themselves  in  considerable  numbers  for 
the  acquisition  and  cultivation  of  land.    The 
expedition  set  out  in  the  middle  of 
November,  and  after  defeating  several  Jn^^jj 
bodies  of  Arabs  which  presented  them- 
selves, succeeded  in  reducing  the  two  towns  of 
Melideah  and  Medeah,  with  a  con- 
siderable adjacent  territory,  under  ^""lo^j?" 
the  French  dominion.*  *     ' 

These  were  considerable  advantages;  but 
they  yielded  in  importance  to  the        19. 
vast  armaments  which  the  new  Gov-  Crest  a«Mi- 
emment  was  compelled  to  make,  and  MnSftme 
the  great  addition  to  the  public  ex-  {^  the 
penses   with  which   they  were  at-  amyrand 
tended.     The  deficit  of  86,000,000  **■  **"«•• 
francs  in  the  revenue,  which,  as  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  appeared  soon  after  the  Revo- 


lea  situatlona,  Je  me  aena  dana  ma  altnation  aetueUe  plus 
a  I'aiae  puur  discuter  mon  opinion  avec  voua."— ilnii. 


Hist 


uae  pui 
;.,  vol.  J 


ziy.  p.  490. 
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lution,  rapidly  and  alarmingly  increased.  Many 
causes  contributed  to  bring  it  about  The  funds 
had  fallen  fully  20  per  cent,  between  July,  1830, 
and  January,  1881,*  and  the  public  misery  and 
stagnation  of  commerce  had  become  such  m  the 
latter  months  of  the  year  that  the  suffering 

Eroduc^d  by  the  invasions  of  1814  and  1815 
ad  been  less  in  comparison.  It  was  absolute- 
ly indispensable  to  increase  largely  the  eoTem- 
ment  expenditure  in  order  to  counterbalance 
this  woeful  stagnation,  and  the  clothing,  arm- 
ing, and  equipping  of  600,000  national  guards, 
which  were  called  out  over  all  France,  had  this 
effect  in  a  considerable  degree.  The  hostile 
attitude  of  foreign  powers,  especially  Prussia 
and  Austria,  since  tne  revolution  in  Belgium, 
also  rendered  necessary  a  great  increase  of  the 
regular  army.  That  force,  in  the  time  of  the 
fall  of  Charles  X,  had  consisted  of  131,000 
infantry  and  34,596  cavalry,  of  whom  12,000 
were  Swiss,  who  were  all  disbanded  and  sent 
home  after  the  Revolution  of  July.  Their 
place  was  supplied,  however,  by  148,000  new 
French  conscripts,  which  raised  the  infantry  to 
243,000  men,  and  the  cavalry  to  45,000,  making 
a  total  of  288,000  men — a  large  force,  doubt- 
less, but  by  no  means  disproportioned  to  what 
1  Rapport  da  ^^^^<^®  "^^^  entitled  to  have  on 
Marecbal  G6-  foot^  considering  the  strength  of 
rvd,  1  Feb.  the  nation  and  the  doubtful  ground 
lSt.'xiiL  Ml.  ^^  "vliicli  it  stood  in  its  relations  to 
foreign  powers.* 
The  circumstance  beyond  all  others  which 
,20.  rendered  this  g^eat  armament  on 
Competition  the  part  of  France  necessarjr,  was 
S^BdJum"*  *^® ;jealoo8ie9  which  had  arisen  on 
and  itf  *flnd  ^U  ^^^^  ^^  regard  to  the  candidates 
separation  for  the  crown  of  Belgium,  now 
from  HoUand.  vacant  by  the  results  of  the  revo- 
lution in  Flanders,  and  its  definitive  separation 
from  Holland.  Two  candidates,  and  two  only, 
presented  themselves,  in  the  first  instance,  for 
the  crown — ^the  Duke  de  Leuchtenberg,  son  of 
Prince  Euedne  Beauhamais,  the  far-famed  Vice- 
roy of  Italy  under  Napoleon,  and  the  Duke  de 
Nemours,  second  son  of  Louis  Philippe.  The 
separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland  had  been 
finally  determined  on  by  a  congress  of  the  em- 
bassadors of  France,  England,  Russia^  Austria, 
and  Prussia^  on  the  20th  December,  1880,  on 
reasons  which,  under  existing'  circumstances, 
appeared  too  well  founded,  f    The  throne  being 


*  Five  per  cents,  2d  January,  1830 109 

Three  per  cents,  8d  January,  1830 84 

FlTe  per  cents.  Slat  December,  1830 03 

Three  per  cents,  3l8t  December,  1830 62 

'iinn.  Hist.t  vol.  xiv.  p.  520. 

t  "  En  formant  par  lea  trait^a  de  Vienna  en  1815, 1'nnion 
de  la  Belglqae  avee  la  HoUande,  lea  puiaaanoea  aignataires 
de  ces  traltda,  et  dont  lea  pl6nipotentlairea  aont  aaaembl6s 
dana  ce  moment,  avaient  en  pour  but,  de  fonder  un  juste 
dquilibre  en  Europe,  et  d'aasurer  le  malntien  de  la  {mix 
g6n6rale.  Lea  6vdnemena  dea  quatre  demiera  moia  out 
malheureuaement  d6montr6  que  cet  amalgame  parlUt  et 
eomplet,  que  lea  puiaaancea  voulalent  op^rer  entre  cea 
deux  pays,  n*avait  paa  obtenu  ce  qu'll  aerait  d^aormaia 
irapoeaible  d'eflbctoer ;  qn*ainai  I'objet  memo  de  Tunion 
de  ia  Belglque  avee  la  HoUande  ae  trouvalt  ddtrult,  et  que 
dea  lore  U  devlenait  ind^penaable  de  recourir  a  d'autrea 
arrangeraeua  pour  accompllr  lea  intentiona,  A  I'exdeution 
desquellea  cette  union  devait  aervir  do  moyen.  Unle  &  la 
HoUande,  et  lUaant  portle  tnt^grale  dn  royaume  dea  Pays 
Baa^  la  Belglque  avait  i  rempUr  aa  part  dea  devoira  Eu- 
ropeena  de  ce  royaume,  et  dea  obllgationa  que  lea  trait6a 
lui  avalent  fldt  contractor  envera  lea  autrea  puiaaancea. 
La  rupture  avec  la  HoUande  ne  aaurait  la  Uberer  de  cette 
part  dc  sea  devoira  et  de  aea  obUgationa.  La  conference 
a'occupera  conadquemment  de  diacuter  et  de  conoerterlaa 


then  vacant,  its  disposal  was  Bominaliy  in  the 
hands  of  the  Estates  of  Flanders;  but  it  waa 
evident  that  the  European  powers  would  all 
feel  the  deepest  interest  in  the  question  in- 
volved in  it^  for  its  territory,  interposed  be- 
tween France  and  Germany,  bristung  with 
strong  and  newly-erected  fortresses,  and  ad- 
joining the  recent  acquisitions  of  Pmssia  on 
the  Rhine,  was  too  important  not  to  be  of  the 
utmost  moment  in  the  future  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  and  its  possession  might  have  a  de- 
cisive effect  on  the  first  general  war  which 
might  arise.  England  had  been  drawn  into 
the  first  revolutionary  war  by  the  advance  of 
Dumourier  to  Antwerp,  and  the  opening  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  contrary  i  ^j^^  ^ 
to  existing  treaties,'  and  its  independ-  Europe,  e. 
eoce  might  be  not  less  seriously  men-  ^-  ^  ^''- 
aced  by  the  incorporation  of  Flanders  with 
France,  in  conformity  with  the  loudly^ezpreased 
wish  of  the  revolutionists  in  both  ,  ^  ^  ^^ 
countries,  or  the  bestowing  of  the  S45 1  Ann.  ' 
crown  of  Belgium  on  a  son  of  the  Hist.  ziv.  378, 
King  of  the  French."  380. 

Notwithstanding  the  obvious  force  of  these 
considerations^  wnich  threatened         ^j 
to  involve  Europe  in  a  general  Crown  of  Bel- 
war,  if  either  the  incorporation  of  gium  ofifered 
Belgium  with  France  were  openly  jJ^^^J^ 
attempted)  or  if  it  was  indirectly 
brougut  imder  French  influence  by  its  crown 
being  bestowed  on  a  son  of  the  King  of  the 
French,  such  was  the  wei^^ht  of  the  French  party, 
and  the  desire  of  the  leadms  party  in  the  revolu- 
tion for  a  connection  with  Uiat  country,  that  the 
Estates  made  a  formal  tender  of  the  crown  «  ,^  , 
to  the  Duke  de  Nemours.    Louis  Philippe  f^i. 
was  much  embarrassed  by  this  election, 
however  agreeable,  under  other  circumstances, 
it  might  have  been  to  his  ambition.    He  had  al- 
ready formally  announced  to  the  Estates  . 
of  Belgium  "that  he  would  never,  in  any 
events  recognize  the  Duke  de  Leuditenberg  or 
the  Duke  de  Nemours  as  King  of  Belgimn,  or 
^ve  the  former,  if  elected,  any  of  his  daughters 
m  marriage  ;*'  and  now  he  was  tempted  by  a 
direct  offer  of  the  crown  to  his  son.*    His  own 
throne,  however,  was  not  sufBoiently  estab- 
lished to  permit  him  to  take  a  step  which 
would  probably  ^ve  umbrage  to  all  the  Eu- 
ropean powers,  and  would  certainl}"^  dissolve 
the  good  understanding  between  France  and 
England.    He  had  the  good  sense,  accordingly, 
to. refuse  the  tempting  offer,  in  terms  courteous, 
indeed,  but  sufficiently  firm  to  show  that  hia 
mind  was  made  up ;  and  the  crown  ,  ^     ^^  j^j 
of  Belgium  continued  to  be  vacant,  257 ;  Ann.    * 
the  object  of  diplomatic  intrigue  Hi8t.ziT.304, 
and  revolutionary  ambition.^  ^^ 


396. 


nouveaux  arrangemena  lea  plua  proprea  a  combiner  I'ln- 
d^peudance  ftxtura  de  la  Belglque  avec  lea  atipnlationa  dea 
traitea,  arec  lea  interdis  et  la  a^curite  dea  autrea  puia- 
aancea, et  avec  la  coneervation  de  r^uiUbre  Europeen.* 
—Protocole,  20  Ddcembre,  1830.  Ann.  Hist.  xlli.  944, 945. 
*  *'  Le  roi  ne  conaentlra  paa  d  la  reunion  de  la  Beleique 
A  la  France ;  11  n'acceptera  paa  la  couronne  pour  M.  le 
Due  de  Nemoura,  alora  mcme  qu'elle  lui  aerait  QflTerte  par 
le  Congrea.  Le  gouTemement  verrait,  dana  le  etaoU  dn 
Due  de  Leuchtenberg,  une  combinaiaon  de  nature  a  tron- 
bier  la  tranquillity  de  la  Prance.  Nona  n*avona  paa  le 
projet  de  porter  la  plua  l^gere  atteinte  d  la  liberty  dea 
Belgea  dana  r61ection  de  leur  aouveraln,  maia  nooa  naona 
auaai  de  notre  droit  en  declarant  de  la  mani^re  la  plua 
(brmelle  que  noua  ne  reconnaitrona  paa  le  Due  de  Leuch- 
tenberv.*'— Dipecfte  d«  Sibastiani,  11th  January,  1831. 
Ann.  Hut.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  385,  386. 
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By  another  protocol  of  the  repreeentatiyes 
of  the  five  powers  at  London,  on 

so,  18S1,  fix-  that  the  kingdom  of  Holland  should 
lag  limiu  of  embrace  all  the  territories  which 
gSJ!*J  •»*  formed  part  of  the  Seven  United 
"^^^^  Provinces  in  1789;  and  that  of  Bel- 
gimn,  ''the  whole  remainder  of  the  territories 
irhich  had  received  the  denomination  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Low  Coontries  in  the  treaty  of 
1816,  with  the  exeentwn  of  the  Orand^hiehy  of 
LntxemhouT^t  which  the  princes  of  the  House  of 
Naasan  possessed  by  a  different  title,  and  which 
formed,  and  shall  continue,  part  of  the  Qwman 
Ckyr^ederation.  All  the  dispositions  of  the  gen- 
end  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  relative  to 
the  free  navigation  of  riven  and  navigable 
streams  shall  apply  to  the  rivers  and  streams 
which  traverse  the  Dutch  or  Belsian  territory." 
Provision  was  also  made  for  we  mutual  ez- 
ehange  of  small  detached  portions  of  the  Bel- 
gian and  Dutch  territory  which  lay  enelavh  in 
each  other's  territories,  in  order  that  the  do- 
minions of  each  should  be  rounded,  and  em- 
brace none  lying  within  the  general  limits  of 
1  p>«^00oi  ^0®^*'^*  This  protocol  was  of  great 
Janiuu72o'  consequence,  as  fizinff  the  respect- 
1831 ;  Ann.  ive  limits  of  the  Dutch  and  Belgian 
iSf'^Tw'  •^^^  which  have  ever  since  re- 
^;  Doc.  maing^j  separated  in  the  European 
fiunily.' 

The  refusal  of  Louis  Philippe  to  accept  the 
23  throne  of  Belgium  for  his  son  gave 

Views  in  Lon-  the  highest  satisfaction  in  London, 
don  and  Paria  both  as  adjourning  at  leasts  if  not 
UpXlw:  'voiding  Ae  d«.gep..  of  Uie  ex- 
'^'^  tension  of  French  power  and  influ- 

ence to  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  and  as  demon- 
strating; that  the  sway  of  Great  Britain  in  Euro- 
pean diplomacy  was  superior  to  that  of  France, 
it  gave  nearly  as  much  satisfaction  to  the  Repub- 
licans at  Pans ;  for,  what  they  desired  was,  not 
to  see  a  valuable  appanage  bestowed  upon  the 
Orleans  family,  already  oecome  the  object  of 
their  irreconcilable  hatred,  but  to  efifect  an  in- 
corporation of  Belgium  and  France  in  one  great 
republic,  extending  to  the  Rhine,  and  recidlinff 
the  glories^  as  it  embraced  the  territories,  of 
Napoleon.  Meanwhile  the  ffovemment  of  Hol- 
land, recovered  from  the  shock  occasioned  by 
the  severance  of  Belgium,  was  taking  the  most 
active  measures  to  put  itself  in  a  posture  of  de- 
fense. Troops  were  rapidly  levi^  to  increase 
the  strength  of  the  regular  army ;  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  the  people  added  greatly  to  their  num- 
ber by  voluntary  enlistment ;  the  frontier  towns 
were  armed,  provisioned,  and  put  in  a  respect- 
able posture  of  defense.  Already  the  regular 
army  amounted  to  60,000  men,  which  before 
tlie  summer  was  increased  to  80,000 ;  and  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  deeply  excited  by  the  treach- 
ery and  defection  of  the  Belgians,  supported  the 
Chambers  in  all  the  money  grants  requisite  to 
*Ann.  Hiat.  sapport  an  establishment  so  great 
xir.4ob,40i;  for  a  state  not  numbering  above 
Cap.  iT.  S46,  two  millions  and  a  half  of  inhabit- 
^^  ants.* 

Li  Belgium,  on  the  other  hand,  the  usual 
weakness  which  succeeds  the  first  burst  of  rev- 
olutionaryystreneth  was  daily  becoming  more 
conspicuous.  The  country  was  not  only  with- 
out a  government,  but  no  one  could  foretell  ei- 


ther what  the  government  was  to  be.  Or  into 
whose  hands  it  was  to  fal\.  The  dipio-  ^ 
matic  body  nearly  unanimously  sup-  Weak'and 
ported  Prince  Otho^  second  son  of  the  dirtractad 
King  of  Bavaria,  as  the  candidate  least  ^^^ 
lik^  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  France 
or  l^gland.  The  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  was 
out  of  the  question,  as  the  French  government 
had  formally  declared  they  would  never  con- 
sent to  his  appointment  In  these  circum- 
stances^ a  considerable  party  in  the  Bel^an 
Assembly  began  to  turn  their  eyes  to  Pnnce 
Leopold  or  Saxx-Coboubo,  whose  German  con- 
nections miffht^  it  was  hoped,  conciliate  the 
powers  of  that  country ;  while  his  connection 
with  Great  Britain,  through  the  late  Princess 
Charlotte,  would  probably  render  him  accepta- 
ble to  the  cabinet  of  St  James's.  Nor  did  it  es- 
cape the  notice  of  the  Belgian  patriots,  that  he 
was  possessed  of  a  jointure  of  £50,000  a  year 
as  widower  of  the  daughter  of  England,  wnich. 
mi^ht  be  of  essential  service  in  consolidating 
their  infant  monarchy;  while  by  offering  his 
hand  to  a  daughter  of  France,  he  miffht  concili- 
ate the  suffrages  of  that  country,  and  overcome 
the  scruples  of  its  cautious  sovereign.  But  these 
views  were  problematical  only,  and  wrapped  in 
the  darkness  of  futurity.  In  the  mean  time,  the . 
country  was  without  a  government,  and  fast 
falling  into  the  anarchy  and  helplessness  which 
invariably  succeed  such  an  interregnum.  The 
taxes  were  unpaid,  the  fortresses  unarmed,  the 
exchequer  empty ;  already  nearly  half  of  the 
army,  ashamed  of  their  defection,  nad  left  their 
colors;  and  thoush  the  Assembly  at  Brussels 
passed  repeated  aecrees  ordering  the  levying 
of  fresh  troops,  and  calling  out  the  ban  and  ar- 
rUre-ban,  yet  no  progress  was  made  in  embody- 
ing them ;  and  while  the  external  i  ^^g^  Jf^^^ 
dangers  of  the  country  were  hour-  ziv.40i,403; 
ly  increasing,  its  internal  means  of  Cap.  iv.  247, 
defense  were  daily  wasting  away.* 

The  dangers  of  a  general  war,  great  as  they 
were  in  the  north  of  Europe  from  the  dif-  35^ 
ficulties  which  beset  the  Belgian  ques-  Perilous 
tion,  were,  in  a  great  measure,  removed  *^^  ^ 
by  the  temper  and  judgment  displayed  ^' 
by  the  diplomatists  at  London,  especially  Prince 
Ijolleyrand  and  Lord  Palmerston,  and  tlie  sin- 
cere desire  which  they  all  felt  to  avoid  any 
thing  which  might  induce  hostilities.  But  it 
was  otherwise  in  Italy,  where  the  ardent  spirit 
of  revolution,  nourished  by  French  propogan- 
dism,  and  excited  by  French  convulsions,  was 
brought  in  contact  with  the  cautious  spirit  of 
Austrian  conservatism,  directed  by  the  prvdent 
sagacity  of  Prince  Mettemich.  In  Milan,  the 
seeds  of  revolt  were  ripe,  and  no  slight  ferment- 
ation was  evinced  on  occasion  of  the  revolu- 
tions of  July  and  October ;  but  the  presence  of 
a  large  Austrian  force,  the  vigilance  of  the  po- 
lice, and  the  energetic  measures  of  Marshal  Ra* 
detsky,  the  governor,  prevented  any  actual  out- 
brealL  It  was  otherwise,  however,  in  the  Pa- 
pal States,  where  the  government  was  weaker, 
the  seditious  spirit  stronger,  and  the  prospect 
of  success  to  the  revolutionists  greater.  A  for* 
midable  insurrection  accordingly  was  soon  or> 
ganized  in  the  Pope's  dominions^  which  had  its 
principal  ramifications  in  the  Papal  Legation, 
or  provinces  to  the  north  of  the  Apennines, 
and  its  centre  in  Bologna,  a  city  where  an  in- 
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dependent  free  spirit  had  Ions  been  in  an  es- 
pecial manner  conspicuous.  'Die  wealth  of  this 
city  was  great^  its  inhabitants  amounted  to  sixty 
thousand,  and  its  citizens  were  animated  with 
that  desire  for  a  share  in  the  government  which 
naturally  arose  from  a  consciousness  of  their 
own  strength,  and  a  perception  of  the  imbecil- 
ity of  the  conclave  of  Cardinals  by  whom  they 
were  oppressed.  In  Modena  also,  and  Parma, 
1  Ann.  Hist.  ^^^  same  discontent  prevailed,  and 
xiT.532,535;  the  people  only  waited  for  an  op- 
Cjp.  iv.  263,  portunity  to  shake  off  their  oppress- 
^^'  ive  petty  tyrants.* 

The  insurrection  broke  out  first  in  Modena, 
26.  on  the  8d  of  February,  and  was  in 

Insurrections  the  outset  suppressed,  and  its  leader 
Modeni?"Re  M®"<^*^  ^'^^^  prisoner.  But  next 
gio,  and' Pa?"  ^*y  appearances  of  disturbance  of 
ma!  Februa-  a  much  more  serious  kind  showed 
ry  3-10.  themselves  in  Bologna.    Its  garri- 

son, which  consisted  of  only  seven  hundred  men, 
was  ordered  by  the  Prolegat^  governor  of  the 
town,  not  to  act^  for  fear  of  irritating  the  people. 
The  consequences  of  this  timidity  were  soon  ap- 
parent Assured  of  impunity  whatever  they  did, 
the  conspirators  sallied  fortn  from  their  respect- 
ive places  of  rendezvous,  and  were  soon  strength- 
ened by  the  whole  students  of  its  far-famed  uni- 
versity. Thus  supported,  they  advanced  to  the 
palace  of  the  Profegat,  whom  they  forced  to 
abdicate,  and  retire  with  the  garrison  over  the 
Apennines  to  Florence.  A  provisional  govern- 
ment was  immediately  established,  compris- 
ing, among  others,  some  dignitaries  of  the  old 
Kingdom  of  Italy ;  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
as  a  tem|x>ral  sovereign  was  overturned ;  the 
Italian  tricolor,  green,  white,  and  blue,  every 
where  mounted,  and  the  people  invited  to  form 
a  national  guard  for  the  dcrense  of  the  public 
liberties.  The  example  of  this  successful  rev- 
olution, which  was  effected  without  i^eddin^  a 
drop  of  blood,  or  disorders  of  any  kind,  speedily 
spread  to  the  adjoining  towns.  The  whole  cities 
in  the  papal  dominions  to  the  north  of  the  Alps 
Feb.  5.  hroke  out  into  open  insurrection.     Mo- 

den  a  again  rose  the  day  after  the  suc- 

'  ■  '■  cess  at  Juologna,  and  the  authority  of  the 

government  was  speedily  overturned.    Anoona 

p,^^  g   and  Reggio  followed  the  example,  as  well 

as  Ferrara,  which  had  an  Austrian  gar- 
rison. The  troops  having  no  orders,  and  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  shut  themselves  up  in 
the  citadel,  and  let  the  citizens  do  what  they 
pleased;  and  the  feeble  government  of  the 
Duchess  of  Parma,  the  widow  of  Napoleon, 
yielded  to  the  request  of  a  deputation  of  the 
inhabitants  that  she  would  abdicate  and  leave 
the  country.  In  less  than  a  week  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  had  ceased  in  all  the  provinces  to 
the  north  of  the  Apennines ;  and  the  insurgents, 
encouraged  by  their  easy  success  over  the  pon- 
tifical troops,  took  steps  to  extend  their  move- 
ments in  every  direction.  Efforts  were  made 
to  spread  the  conflagration  to  Tuscany,  Pied- 
moi)t,  and  Kaples.  A  detachment  from  Bologna 
crossed  the  mountains,  and  advanced  as  far  as 
Otricoli,  in  order  to  lend  a  hand  to  an  insur- 
rection which  was  expected  in  Rome ;  and  an 
3  Ann.  Hist,  animated  proclamation  was  address- 
xiv.  634,536;  ed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lombardy," 
gig.iv.86a,  calling  on  them  to  shake  off  the 
hated  yoke  of  the  stranger,  and  con- 


cur in  the  general  establishment  of  Italian  free- 
dom.* 

Austria,  ever  nervous  about  her  Italian  pos- 
sessions, did  not  require  this  provo-  ^ 
cation  to  induce  her  to  interfere  in  Inienmtim 
the  strife  to  the  south  of  the  Alps,  of  Atutriain 
Ever  since  the  Revolution  of  July  in  ^^' 
France,  she  had  sedulously  augmented  her  forces 
in  Italy,  and  they  now  amounted  to  little  short 
of  a  hundred  thousand  men.  The  Pope,  the 
Duke  of  Modena,  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  had 
each  implored  succor  from  the  cabinet  of  Vh 
enna,  to  enable  them  to  put  down  the  insurrec- 
tion in  their  several  states,  and  regain  their  lost 
possessions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  at 
first  declared  that  they  would  not  permit  any 
armed  intervention  of  the  Austrians  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Italy.  After  some  negotiations,  how- 
ever, this  resolution  was  so  far  modified  that 
the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  declared  they  would 
not  object  to  the  Imperialists  moving  into  the 
Papal  States  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  pro- 
vided they  came  under  an  engagement  not  to 
remain  there,  which  was  at  once  agreed  toi 
Fortified  by  this  consent,  a  division  of  Austri- 
ans, in  the  first  week  of  March,  crossed  „  . 
the  Po,  and  marched  on  Parma  and  Mo-  ""**  *• 
dena ;  while  General  Frimont,  at  the  head  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  advanced  against  Bo- 
logna. The  insurgents,  scarcely  armed,  and 
wholly  undisciplined,  were  in  no  condition  to  re- 
sist forces  so  considerable.  The  Duke  of  Modena 
re-entered  his  dominions  at  the  head  of  the  Aos- 
trian  troops,  and  immediately  erected  scaffolds. 
Menotti  and  Borilla»  the  two  leaders  of  the  in- 
surrection, were  hanged,  and  numbers  of  others 
sentenced  to  long  imprisonment  Inspired  with 
better  as  well  as  wiser  feelings  the  Duchess  of 
Parma  accorded  a  ffeneral  amnesty,  on  the  mild 
condition  only  of  the  leaders  being  i  An.HM.xlT. 
excluded  for  three  years  from  pub-  530,  MO :  Capu 
lie  employments.'  *^-  *^  *•- 

At  Bologna  some  resbtance  was  attempted, 
but  finding  General  Frimont  was  gg, 

at  the  head   of  such   formidable  Entry  of  ilie 
forces,  all  thoughts  of  combating  ^SSJJS^S* 
were  laid  aside,  and  the  Austrians  SJJJSjoo 
entered  the  city  without  resistance  of  the  insiir- 
on  the  2l8t    Some  skirmishes  be-  raction. 
tween  the  insurgents  and'*Imperi-  Mardiai. 
alists  took  place  afterward,  but  nothing  that 
could  be  called  war  any  where  ensued;  and 
the  rebels,  refluent  from  all  quarters,  were  soon 
cooped  up  in  Ancona,  where  they  were  glad, 
on  29th  March,  to  conclude  a  convention  bj 
which  the  fortress  was  given  up,  and  they  laid 
down  their  arms  on  condition  of  an  absolute 
amnesty  for  their  persons  and  estatea.    This 
condition  the  papal  government  refused  to  rat- 
ify;  various  arrests  took  place,  and  comniis- 


*  *' Concitoyens  de  Lombardie!  Suives  r< 
la  France,  imitez  les  paulotes  de  Pltalie  oentrale ; 
lea  chalnea  honteuaes  dont  la  Sainte  Alliance  ▼oea  a 
charges.  Nona  ^tiona  eaclaves  et  mia^nbks  mnm  k 
deapotisme  dea  pretrea,  mala  noa  oppreaseara  etaieat 
du  moina  Itallena.  Voua  ^tes  eadnTea  d^etrangcfB  ^n 
B'earichiaaent  de  voa  d^poolllea,  et  qui,  ebaque  joar,  voae 
rendent  plua  malheureax.  Le  jour  oix  voua  roua  l^veRS 
centre  eux,  40,000  de  noa  compatriotea  marcheroiii  pear 
voua  aider  a  ^eraser  lea  Amrichiena.  Ne  tardis  point; 
car  il  y  a  p6ril  a  h^alter.  Ddployea  votrc  coorage.  rooci- 
toyena,  et  ie  deapotisme  f^iira  de  noa  belles  ceouvea.  No- 
tre pays,  notre  liberty,  et  notre  independanee  naiioiiaite 
avant  tout  \"  ^ Proclamation,  Bolocne,  lOth  February, 
1831 ;  Ann.  BisL,  xiv.  5S7. 
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sions  were  iiutitiited  to  try  the  rebels.  Hap- 
>ilj,  however,  no  lives  were  sacrificed;  the 
eaders  had  escaped,  and  a  general  amnesty 
was  proclaimed,  with  the  exception  only  of 
the  members  of  the  provisional  government  who 
had  signed  the  deposition  of  the  Pope.  The  in- 
surrection beinff  thus  eztingnished,  the  French 
government  called  apon  the  cabinet  of  Vienna 
to  redeem  its  pledge,  and  withdraw  from  the 
Ecclesiastical  States;  but  the  latter,  on  various 

.Ann.Htal.  P"^f.V1l^l^?  w^^  ri\f  w'* ''** 
xiv.  540,       not  till  the  17  th  July  that  their  troops 

541;  Cap.  IT.  retired  into  Lombardy,  and  finally 
SOS,  a».  evacuated  the  papal  dominions.^ 
Although  the  fermentation  in  Germany,  in 
S9.  the  course  of  this  year,  did  not  as- 
Allkire  of  sume  so  formidable  an  appearance  as 
Germany,  ^  Jt  did  in  Italy,  yet  enough  existed  to 
Sn£ry**°"  excite  disquietude,  occasion  arroa- 
measures  ments^  and  presage  war.  The  Kins 
there.  ©f  Holland,  m  his  character  of  Grand 

Duke  of  Luxembourg,  in  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  presented 
a  petition  to  the  Diet^  praying  that  he  might 
be  protected  in  his  German  dominions  by  the 
M  hifi  ^^^^^^^  forces;  and  upon  this  requi- 
sition  a  force  of  24,000  men  was,  by 
a  resolution  of  the  Federal  Assembljr,  ordered 
to  be  stationed  in  that  duchy  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  King  of  Holland.  When  this 
resolution  was  known  in  Brussels,  the  hot- 
headed revolutionists  of  that  country  prepared 
to  assert  their  right  to  it  by  force ;  and  it  they 
had  adhered  to  that  resolution,  a  general  war 
would  have  ensued ;  for  the  German  Diet,  to  be 
prepared  for  any  emergency,  immediately  arm- 
ed the  frontier  fortresses  on  the  Rhine,  and  put 
them  in  a  respectable  posture  of  defense,  for- 
tunately for  the  peace  of  Europe,  more  rational 
councils  ere  long  prevailed  with  the  Belgian 
provisional  government  They  hesitated  to 
come  to  a  rupture  with  a  Confederation  which 
could  bring  three  hundred  thousand  men  into 
the  field.  The  refusal  of  the  throne  of  Belgium 
for  his  son  by  Louis  Philippe  rendered  it  doubt- 
ful whether,  in  such  a  contest,  they  would  have 
the  support  of  France;  and  the  resolution  of 
the  assembled  embassadors  in  London  that  Lux- 
embourg should  form  part  of  the  dominions  of 
the  Xing  of  Holland,  proved  that,  in  attempt- 
ing to  enforce  their  pretensions^  they  would  in- 
cur the  hostility  of  all  Europe.  These  consid- 
erations were  so  obvious  that  they  forced  them- 
selves even  on  the  most  unwilling  minds ;  and 
accordingly  the  intention  to  assert  their  rights 
by  force  was  abandoned,  and  the  Belgian  gov- 
ernment contented  itself  with  making  a  formal 
.  --  demand  upon  the  Diet  for  the  duchy, 
"*'  '  which  was  formally  refused.  The  con- 
servative tendency  of  the  Diet  was  still  further 
^^^  ^   evinced  by  two  resolutions  which  it  soon 

after  passed,  by  the  first  of  which  it  de- 
clared that  it  would  refuse  to  receive  any  peti- 
tions relative  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
Confederation,  as  they  were  dangerous  to  the 
Not  10  tranquillity  of  particular  states ;  while 
'  by  the  second  it  was  recommended  to 
all  governments  to  take  the  most  vigilant  steps 
Nov  19   to  coerce  the  licentiousness  of  the  press. 

Soon  after  the  Diet  passed  a  resolution 
asserting  its  own  right  to  exercise  a  control  of 
the  press  in  aU  the  states  of  the  Confederation, 


and  immediately  gave  a  practical  proof  of  its 
determination  to  enforce  its  power  by  prohibit- 
ing the  circulation  in  all  Germany  of  a  liberal 
journal  entitled  L'AUemagne  ConatituiionneiU, 
published  at  Strasbourg;  which  ad- 
vocated  the  overthrow  of  existing  xiy^^V  459! 
governments.^  ' 

Austria  had  serious  matter  for  consideration 
at  this  period,  from  the  state  both  of  30, 
its  own  dominions  and  of  the  adjoin-  Defensire 
ing  districts.  The  insurrection  in  nieaaurcaia 
Italy,  which  has  been  already  men-  •*•'"''*■• 
tioned,  caused  its  government  to  anient  large- 
ly its  forces,  alreiuly  considerable,  m  that*  pen- 
insula, and  brave  the  threatened  hostility  of 
France,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  through  the  north  of  Italy. 
But  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  had  soon  still  more 
pressing  cause  for  anxiety  in  its  own  dominions. 
The  fierce  and  deeply  interesting  war  in  Po- 
land, of  which  an  account  will  immediately  be 
given,  excited  the  warmest  sympathy  in  all 
parts  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  especially 
in  Hungary,  which  adjoined  it,  and  among  the 
inhabitants  of  which  a  strong  identity  of  feel- 
ing with  the  efforts  of  the  Sarmatian  race  has 
always  existed.  Alarmed  at  the  growing  fer- 
mentation in  Hungary,  the  government  of  Vi- 
enna issued  ordinances  against  the  exportation 
of  arms  or  munitions  to  Poland,  and,  under  pre> 
tense  of  a  cordon  aanUaire  against  the  cholera, 
established  posts  along  the  frontier  of  Gallicia, 
so  as  to  intercept  all  communication  with  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  where  the  war  was  raging. 
Tliis  immediately  led  to  anxious  petitions  from 
all  parts  of  Hungary,  in  which  they  demanded 
the  immediate  repeal  of  the  ordinances  which 
prohibited  the  export  of  arms  and  munitions  of 
war  to  Poland,  and  the  convocation  of  a  Diet 
to  consider  of  what  could  be  done  to  soften  the 
fate  of  the  Poles.  So  warm  were  these  peti- 
tions, and  so  deep  the  sympathy  felt  in  all 
parts  of  Hungary  with  the  efforts  of  the  Poles 
to  re-establish  their  independence,  that  there 
is  no  saying  to  what  it  mieht  have  led,  had  not 
a  new  enemy,  still  more  formidable,  appeared 
within  themselves,  which  absorbed  the  national 
mind,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  di- 
verted it  from  the  consideration  of  external  ob- 
jects* In  May,  the  cholera,  which  had  been 
very  fatal  in  Gallicia  and  Poland,  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  Hungary,  and  before  it  ceased  in  the 
end  of  September,  it  had  carried  off 
102,667  persons  out  of  266,000  who  J^v.^miS; 
had  been  seized  with  the  disease.*  ' 

In  Prussia,  the  dominions  of  which  adjoined 
Poland  on  the  one  side,  and  Belgium  31, 
on  the  other,  in  both  of  which  coun-  state  of  iM- 
tries  the  revolutionary  fever  was  *«>«  in  P"»" 
raging  with  peculiar  violence,  and  "^^* 
the  sovereigns  had  been  overthrown,  the  war- 
like ardor  was  very  strong,  and  it  required  all 
the  prudence  and  wisdom  of  the  Government 
to  prevent  war  from  actually  breaking  out  To 
be  prepared  for  any  event,  however,  the  cabi- 
net of  Berlin  took  the  most  decisive  measures. 
Tho  army  was  placed  on  the  war  footing,  the 
reserves  and  landwehr  called  out,  and  the  for- 
tresses on  both  the  Flemish  and  Polish  front- 
iers armed  and  put  in  a  posture  of  defense. 
Extreme  was  the  fermentation  which  these  war- 
like measures  produced  at  Berlin,  and  among 
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the  gallant  youth  of  Pnusia,  with  vhom,  as 
with  the  French,  war  is  a  perfect  passion.  At 
the  same  time,  while  professing  an  entire  neu- 
trality, the  Prussian  government  took  the  most 
decisive  measures  against  the  Polish  insurgents, 
and  in  favor  of  the  Russian  army.  A  powerful 
cordon  of  troops,  established  along  the  whole 
frontier  of  Poland,  prevented  all  transit  of  am- 
munition or  provisions  from  Prussia  into  the 
Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  while  the  Russian 
army  drew  supplies  of  all  sorts  from  the  Prus- 
sian provinces,  and  the  Russian  ships  of  the  line 
landed  at  Dantsio  stores  of  all  kinds  for  the  use 
of  the' Russian  armies  carrying  on  the  campaign. 
It  will  appear  in  the  sequel  that  it  was  this  indi- 
rect but  most  efficacious  interference  of  Prussia 
in  favor  of  the  Muscovites  which  mainly  over- 
threw  the  gallant  and  marvelous  ef- 
jtivlSio  ilw!  ft>rt8of  the  Polesin  support  of  their  in- 
'  '  '  dependence  in  tliis  memorable  year.* 
The  vast  military  force  at  the  disposal  of  gov- 
32  ernment  in  these  great  monarchies 

Gnat  ftnnen-  rendered  hopeless  any  attempts  of 
tation  in  the  the  Liberal  party  at  insurrection 
o?^nu!n?  ^i^^i"  ^^^ir  dominions.  But  it 
^^'  was  otherwise  in  the  lesser  states, 
where  the  resources  of  government  were  much 
less  considerable,  and  in  most  of  which  consti- 
tntional  assemblies  existed,  which  both  kept 
alive  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  freedom,  and 
afforded  a  legal  channel  for  making  their  de- 
mands known.  In  Bavaria,  the  court  had  taken 
tin  imprudent  step  in  rejecting  some  Liberal  dep 
uties  recently  elected  to  the  Chamber,  and  m 
proposing  rigorous  decrees  to  coerce  the  press. 
This  immediately  excited  a  storm  of  inaigna- 
tion  in  the  country,  which  burst  forth  in  vio- 
lent petitions  from  Nuremberg,  Bamberg,  and 
other  great  towns  in  the  Confederacy.  The 
Government,  however,  persevered;  and  ^ye 
edicts  coercing  the  press,  and  giving  a  right 
of  censorship  to  the  crown,  were,  after  a  vio- 
lent opposition,  and  with  several  modifications, 
at  length  passed  by  a  majority  of  7 — the  num- 
bers being  59  to  62.  Tliey  were  immediately 
and  rigorously  acted  upon  by  the  Government, 
and  the  discontent  thence  arising  produced  se- 
rious results  in  after  times.  In  Baden  the  Gov- 
ernment took  the  initiative  in  various  measures 
of  reform,  particularly  in  the  judicial  depart- 
ment, the  municipalities,  and  the  corveez,  which 
gave  universal  satisfaction.  The  independent 
spirit  of  the  Chamber,  however,  was  evinced 
in  a  protest  which  was  brought  forward  by  M. 
Kotteck,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  journalists 
of  Germany,  and  unanimously  adopted,  against 
Baden  yielding  obedience  to,  or  oeing  bound 
by,  the  resolutions  of  the  Diet  of  the  Confeder- 
ation of  10th  and  19th  November,  against  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  Though  the  matter  went 
no  farther  at  this  time  than  the  recording  a 
protest  on  the  journals  of  the  Assembly,  yet  it 
excited  a  great  sensation,  and  ^ave  token  of 
the  free  spirit  with  which  the  inhabitants  of 
a  A  H  *^®  lesser  states  of  Germany  were 
xivlSl'l  46©!  animated,  which  led  to  such  great 
"  results  at  a  future  time.** 
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The  discontent  which  was  so  general  in  Ger- 
many during  this  year  broke  out  ^^ 
into  serious  acts  of  violence  in  Sax-  Traabiea  ta 
ony  and  Hanover.  In  Dresden,  the  SaMPj  sad 
people,  discontented  because  the  ex-  J?"*"^^**" 
isting  constitution  did  not  give  them 
the  entire  command  of  the  State,  as  their  influ- 
ence did  not  extend  to  the  Upper  Chamber, 
formed  themselves  into  chiba  and  unions^  where 
the  most  inflammatory  principles  were  soon 
promulgated.  In  the  middle  of  April,  j^^g^n 
a  contest  began  between  the  dubs  and  "^ 
the  royal  troops  when  the  latter  were  victori- 
ous, but  not  before  the  disturbance  had  lasted 
three  days,  and  several  persons  had  been  killed. 
To  appease  the  people,  some  concessions  were 
made  in  matters  oi  constitntionol  right,  but 
they  were  fkr  from  allaying  the  discontent; 
and  on  80th  Au^t  anouier  insurrec-  ^^^^  ^^ 
tion,  still  more  serious,  took  place,  when  '^^' 
the  mob  unpaved  the  streets,  aqd  began  to 
erect  barricades,  and  were  only  dispersed  by 
heavy  platoon-firing,  which  killed  great  nuni- 
bera  In  Brunswick,  the  interr^nnm  conse- 
quent on  the  dethronement  of  Uie  reigning 
prince,  of  which  an  account  has  al-  jj^  .  j^j^^ 
ready  been  given,  was  terminated 
by  the  Diet  authorizing  his  younger  brother  to 
assume  the  reins  of  government;  and  on  the 
26th  April  following  he  received  ^priiss^issi. 
the  joyous  homage  of  his  subjects  P*"*^ 
In  Hesse-Cassel  a  great  fermentation  prevailed, 
and  appearances  were  at  one  time  very  threat- 
ening; but  they  were  appeased  by  uie  judi- 
cious conduct  of  the  Government^  which  ,^  ^ 
established,  of  its  own  accord,  a  consti- 
tution similar  to  those  in  the  other  lesser  states 
of  Germany.  This^ave  great  satisfaction ;  but 
the  Chambers  and  people  complained  that  the 
Elector  did  not  reside  at  his  capital  of  Cassel, 
but  at  a  distant  chateau  of  Wilhelmshohe.  He 
positively  refused  to  yield  this  point ;  and  the 
remonstrance  of  the  Chambers  and  discontent 
of  the  people  became  in  consequence  so  vio- 
lent, that  he  was  obliged  to  name  his  brother 
Frederick- William  co-regent,  who  came  to  Cas- 
sel, and  exercised  the  functions  of 
government  in  the  absence  of  the  ii^^^^ 
Elector.* 

In  Hanover  the  revolutionary  spirit  also 
showed  itself,  and  for  a  time  with  34 
more  threatening  symptoma  On  InsarrectiM 
the  7th  January  a  movement  took  *»  Hanow. 
place  at  Osterode  in  that  kingdom,  •'•■"'"7  "• 
which  ended  in  the  establishment  of  a  national 
guard,  under  pretext  of  defending  persons  and 
property)  while  the  citizens  wew  laying  their 
grievances  before  the  Doke  of  Cambridge,  the 
viceroy  of  the  kingdom.  This  was  followed 
next  day  by  an  open  insurrection  in  Gottingec, 
when  the  people  displaced  all  the  consti-  j^  ^ 
tuted  authorities,  proclaimed  a  provision- 
al government,  and  invited  every  other  ma- 
nicipality  in  the  kingdom  to  do  the  same.  The 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  on  this  oc- 
casion was  characterized  by  vigor  and  decis- 
ion.    Collecting  a  body  of  troops,  he  marched 


*  "ProfltoDB  des  instaats  pr^cieux  pendant  leeqnels 
noaa  pouvons  encore  fliire  entendre  noa  voix,  poor  lea 
Clever  en  fovettr  de  la  patrie  et  de  la  liberty.  Protestons 
que  jamais,  mSme  quand  noa  langaee  aeraient  lidea,  noa 
imea  n«  aa  aoumettroDt  a  un  tel  ari^t,  at  qua  noiia  ne 


ceaaerona  de  protester,  du  molna  par  no  monia  1 

de  aombrea  regarda,  contre  la  violation  de  la  aoaveruort* 

de  Tetat  de  Bade,  venue  de  la  dldle,  et  oootre  la  1 

aion  de  noa  drolta  conatitntionnela.    LV 

en  maaae."— iinn.  Hitt,,  xiv.  406. 
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in  petBon  direct  to  Mitinffen,  and  hayinff  ar- 
j^^  j^  rived  on  the  15th  before  the  gates  of  the 
city,  he  gave  the  insnrgents  twelve  hours 
to  lay  down  their  anns»  and  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. This  was  at  first  refused,  aod  prepa- 
ratioDs  for  resistance  made ;  but  the  insnrgents, 
finding  themselves  not  supported  by  the  rest 
of  the  country,  lost  heart,  and  submitted  next 
day  to  the  proposed  terms.  Having  gained  this 
advantage  by  his  vigor  and  celerity,  the  Duke 
^wisely  proceeded  to  deprive  the  malcontents 
of  their  chief  ^unds  of  complaint,  by  pub- 
liahine  a  constitution  soon  after,  consisting  of 
two  Chambers;  the  first  composed  of  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  the  nobles,  and  a  few  named  by 
the  King;  the  second  of  ninety-five 
xiylfTtt  «9o'.  <l«puties  chosen  by  the  differentclass- 
'  '  es  of  the  citizens.^ 
Threatening  as  appearances  were  in  Italy  and 
3j  Germany,  they  were  yet  outdone  at 
YioleDceor  this  period  bywhat  was  exhibited  in 
parties,  and  Paris  itself  The  elements  of  discord 
Pjjjjjy  "*  and  confusion  there  went  on  increas- 
ing, during  the  whole  of  January  and 
the  first  week  of  February,  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  was  evident  to  aU  a  serious  convulsion 
was  at  hand  All  parties  were  discontented, 
all  were  suffering^  aU  were  disappointed  The 
Revolution  had  injured  many,  and  benefited 
none  excepting  those  who  had  got  possession 
of  power  and  office  by  the  elevation  of  Louis 
Phuippeu  It  was  hard  to  say  whether  the  Re- 
pubbcans,  the  Napoleonists,  or  the  Legitimists^ 
were  moat  querulous  and  indignant.  The  for- 
mer loudly  complained  that  the^  had  gained 
nothing  by  the  Revolution,  that  its  fruits  had 
been  reft  from  them  by  fraud  and  chicanery, 
and  that,  under  a  new  name,  the  old  Govern- 
ment had  been  imposed  on  them,  dbtinguished 
firom  its  predecessor  only  by  increased  extrava- 
^nce  and  more  arbitrary  principles.  The  par- 
tiaans  of  Napoleon  lamented  that  the  glorious 
event  of  the  Revolution  had  been  suffered  to 
evaporate  without  producing  anjr  durable  re- 
sult^ and  that  the  ffoiden  opportunity  of  r^ain- 
ing  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  during  the  first 
terror  consequent  on  the  Revolution  of  Julj^, 
had  been  allowed  to  pass  away.  The  Legiti- 
mists, with  eaual  or  gKater  truth,  asserted  that 
the  general  abtresses  were  entirely  owing  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  line  of  monarchs, 
pointed  with  exultation  to  the  increased  ex- 
penditure and  diminished  receipts  of  Govem- 
menty  and  contrasted  it  with  the  opposite  state 
of  things  which  had  prevailed  during  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Restoration.*  In  the  midst  of 
this  chorus  of  complaints  and  recriminations 
commerce  was  at  a  stand,  industry  without  em- 

*Seyen  first  months  of  1830,  re- >       Wnmm.  S 

«eipls  of  Treasury  exceeded  >  18,300,000,  cr   500,000 

expenditure  by ) 

Deficit  Angust,  1830 5,0S1,00O 

Bo.    September,  1880 6,881,000 

Bo.    October,  1830 9,454,000 

Do.    November,  1830 4,044,000 

Do.    December,  1830 13,377,000 

^SSteS."'' """**" '*''^'^"  I  34,397,000, or  1,330,000 
Estimated  deficit  of  Issi '. '.'.!.'..  94,000,000,  or3,S00,000 
^^^jI^°^!^.  !".  ?^.' }    »0,000,000,or3,000,000 

Losses  (Vom   Revolution  in  j  i«a  «»  mn  ^Kimnnnn 

ftremonltas }  138,307,000,  or  5,580,000 

<-L.  BLiJfc,  Td.  ii.  p.  808. 
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ployment,  suffering  without  reliei^  and  all  the 
public  offices  were  surrounded  by  sterving  mul- 
titudes, whose  numbers  and  threat-  ,  j^^jj^  gj^^^^ 
ening  aspect  forbade  refusal,  while  u.  soe,  868 ;  ' 
their  woeful  appearance  demon-  An.  Hist.  xIt. 
strated  distress,  and  their  numbers  ^'  ^^  ^• 
precluded  effectual  succor.^  * 

The  minds  of  all  parties  were  in  this  fever- 
ish and  excited  stete,  each  deploring  ^ 
the  public  suffering,  and  throwing  Alaraiinf 
upon  the  other  the  responsibility  of  i^udget  of 
having  occasioned  it,  when  the  minis-  J^effeSs 
tonal  budget  was  brought  forward, 
and  revealed  at  once  the  friehtful  gulf  into 
which  the  finances  of  the  kingdom  were  on  the 
point  of  falling.*  The  finance  minister  laid  be- 
fore the  Chamber  a  stetement  of  the  probable 
expense  of  the  year,  which,  taking  into  view 
the  floating  debt  which  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  for,  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
1,434,655,000  francs  (£58,500,000),  being  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  500,000,000  francs  (£20,000,000) 
on  the  last  budget  of  the  Restoration!  Of 
this  huge  sum,  it  is  true,  160,400,000  francs 
(£6,500,000)  was  sUted  to  be  debt  anterior  to 
1830,  and  for  which  the  Government  of  Louis 
Philippe  was  not  responsible;  but  still  the  reg^ 
nlar  budget  of  1831  amounted  to  1,177,000,000 
francs  (£45,200,OOOX  and  it  confessed  extra 
advances  of  no  less  than  90,755,000  francs 
(£8,750,000)  since  1830^  for  which  no  provision 
bad  been  made.  And  after  taking  into  view 
every  imaginable  resource,  and  stating  every 
sum  that  possibly  could  be  brought  to  bear  , 
against  the  old  Qovemment,  there  remained  a 
deficit  of  211,655,000  francs  (£8,450,000)  to  be 
nrovided  for  by  loan,  or  carried  forward  as 
floating  debf^  to  cripple  the  income  of  future 
years.  The  receipts  of  the  year,  iAn.Hist.xiT. 
from  ordinary  sources,  were  taken  193,  Expose 
at 947,940,000 francs(£89,800,000);  duMinistrede 
46,000,000  francs  (£1,800,000)  was  aS^^Jos'  tU 
added  to  the  land-tax;  and  no  Ueaudeh- 
less     than     810^000,000     francs' 


*  FlHAMCUL  STATBMBNT  OF  THC  MllftSTBR  OF  Fl« 
nkUCE  FOB  THE  YXAB  1831. 


Old  debt  prior  to  1830 160,400,000 

Sums  advanced  beyond  re-  )  on 'rut  ^na 

ceipts  Bince  1830 J  W|7»,4»8 

Expenses  of  I831lbr  budget..  1,177,000,000 

Additionai  budget 6,500,000           £ 

To  be  provided  fbr 1,434.655,458,  or  57,500^)00 

Ways  and  means 1,883,000,000,  or  40,000,000 

To  be  provided  fbr  by  loans  . .  91 1,65&.456,  or  8,650,000 

Vote  oTcredit  thither  required  60,000,000,  or  8,400,000 

'^^u?'a!!'lK^'Si^***.^!'!*J     «71,655,458,ari5;So;oS 
^Afm.  Hisi.^  Tol.  xiT.  p.  108. 

Ample  as  these  estimates  were,  they  wen  less  than  the 
total  expenditure  ofttae  year,  which  reached  the  enormooa 
amount  of  1,511,000,000  Ananes,  or  £60,400,000. 

Rbcbifts  AKn  ExFBmnrvBB  of  trb  last  Tbabs 

OP  ChaBLBS  X.  AHS  FIBST  YbaBS  OF  LoUlS  PbI- 
LIPPB. 


Ymr, 
1896 
1837 
1888 
1830 
1830 
1631 
1833 


Hmnaiai 


076,948,019 
08A,g34,705 
1,084,100,035 
1,014,014,439 
1,003,148,115 
1,314,610,975 
1.174,630.847 


Fmbm. 
961,882,723 
M7,05l.091 
1,028,274,887 
1,088,788.699 
1,080,899.089 
1,306,578,799 
1,064,031,896 


—Statiatique  de  la  France,  121, 145— (Finanees.j 
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(£12,250,000)  vas  proposed  to  be  raised  b^  loans 
in  a  vear  of  peace,  and  the  first  of  the  reign  of 
the  Citizen-King  and  of  the  regenerated  mon- 
archy. 

JSo  words  can  describe  the  storm  of  indigna- 
37,  tion  which  arose  in  Paris,  and  OTcr 
Universal  in-  all  France,  upon  the  promulgation 
**iSl°  **  ^^  ^*^"  alarming  budget  In  truth, 
exeiied.  ^^  ^^  unavoidable,  and  arose  neces- 

sarily from  the  vast  increase  of  the  expenditure 
for  the  army  and  ordnance,  which  was  the  nat- 
ural consequence  of  the  position  which  France, 
antagonistic  to  continental  Europe,  had  now  ta- 
sum^  The  estimate  for  the  army,  which  in 
1829  had  been  21i,576,000  francs  (£8,500,000), 
had  risen  in  1831  to  886,624,000  francs 
(£11,750,000).*  This  was  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  arming  for  defense  or  attack  against 
Europe:  But  this  result^  bow  natural  or  ob- 
vious soever  a  consequence  of  the  Revolution 
of  July,  which  put  it  in  a  state  of  antagonism 
with  tne  Continental  powers,  was  by  no  means 
what  the  authors  of  that  revolution  intended 
when  they  brought  it  about  They  had  no  in- 
tention of  addiug  50  per  cent  to  the  military 
force  or  public  expenditure  of  the  kingdom. 
They  expected  to  be  permitted  to  send  their 
propagandists  through  all  the  adjoining  states, 
and  effect  the  overUirow  of  all  their  govern- 
ments, without  any  increase  of  their  own  ex- 
penses, or  being  called  on  to  arm  or  spend  money 
>Loais  Blanc  ^^  their  own  defense.  Whatever 
ii.  279, 281 ;  '  visions  may  flit  before  the  minds  of 
Stittis.  de  la  the  bourgeois  who  effect  a  revolu- 
JJjJJJjJ**  tion,  assuredly  increate  of  expendi- 
ture and  taxcUion  is  not  one  of  them.  ^ 

What  rendered  this  great  increase  in  the  ex- 
•a  penditure  and  taxation  of  the  king- 
Depiorable  ^^^  ^till  more  exasperatin|;,  was  its 
sitnation  of  advent  at  a  time  when  the  industrial 
nd  o^.  ''®**'"''*^^  ^^  ^^®  kingdom,  so  far  from 
increasing,  were  rapidly  diminishing, 
and  the  general  misery  of  the  country  was  in 
consequence  at  its  height  Statistical  facts  of 
unquestionable  authenticity,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Louis  Philippe  itself  has  adduced, 
prove  this  beyond  a  doubt  The  commercial 
pa|>er,  under  discount  at  the  Bank  of  France, 
which  in  1829  had  been  129,000,000  francs 
(£5,400,000),  had  sunk  in  1832  to  29,000,000 
francs  (£l,140.000).t  The  sums  advanced  by 
the  Bank  of  France  to  the  public  exchequer, 
which  in  1828  had  been  73,000,000  francs 
(£2,700.000),  had  risen  in  1830  to  291,500,000 
francs  (£11,600,000).  The  five  per  cents,  which 
in  1829  had  been  all  109.85  cents,  sunk  in  1831 
to  74.75  cents.  The  exports  in  the  former  year 
had  been  604,247,000  francs  (£20,200,000),  in 
the  latter  they  had  sunk  to  455,000,000  francs 
(£18,200,000);  the  imports,  which  in  the  first 


*  The  trooM.  which  were  255,323  in  the  first  year,  had 
risen  to  388,921  in  the  second,  and  in  1832  amounted  to 
X9,TtZ.SUU.  de  la  France^  vol.  x.  p.  194. 

i  Table  or  Discouiits  op  tmk  Bank  op  Fkancx  in 
Fbabcs. 


Y^ 

CoBiMKiiil  Papsr  h«ld 
by  Bask. 

Dbeonntia 
VMir. 

ProdoM  of 
DiMoant. 

1630 
1831 
1832 

Hftxlnam. 
128,598,000 
84,944,000 
29,078,000 

Minimov. 
75,440,000 
25,100,000 
18,625,000 

017,494,000 
222,524,000 
150,723,000 

4,021,000 
1.845,700 
1,031,000 

year  had  been  489,000,000  franes  (£19,200.000)^ 
had  sunk  in  the  last  to  874^000,000  frano 
(£15,75«>,000).  So  great  a  diminutaon  of  re- 
ceipts and  increase  of  burdens  in  so  short  a 
time,  indicated  in  the  clearest  manner  the  ca- 
lamitous action  of  the  revolution  isttit  ^|^ 
on  the  industry  and  resources  of  Fraaee.  x.47, 
the  nation.**  49. 189, 191 

The  effect  of  this  state  of  things  is  Urns  de- 
scribed by  the  Republican  histori-  ^ 
an  who  has  so  ably  described  the  Genenliiidig- 
course  of  the  Revolution.  "An  naticBcfihe 
assembly  of  notables  elected  by  <■««"«* 
another  assembly  of  notables,  and  directed  bj 
ministerial  agents — such  was  the  new  system 
of  government,  such  the  economy  of  the  new 
laws  1  The  ministerial  power  rested  on  thirty- 
four  thousand  little  bourgeois  oligarchies.  All 
the  democrats  were  in  commotion.  ^Whatl' 
exclaimed  they — '  is  this  the  course  into  which 
we  are  to  be  turned  by  the  Revolutioo}  Is 
France  to  pass  under  the  yoke  of  notabilities 
of  municipalities  and  notabilities  of  offices t 
What  do  those  municipal  capacities  sifoify, 
which  are  revealed  only  by  the  weight  of  bar 
dens  and  increased  taxation  ?  Better  to  destroy 
at  once  the  shadow  of  a  representation  than  to 
corrupt  it  The  electoral  right  has  become 
only  the  strongest  instrument  of  tyranny.  If 
the  rich  predominate  in  the  municipal  cooncils, 
we  shall  only  have  organized  a 
protection  for  the  interests  which  J^°^ 
have  least  need  of  protection.'  "* 

This  woeful  social  state,  immediately  succeed- 
ing, as  it  did,  the  ardent  hopes  and 
boundless  expectations  of  felicity  gj^ntinnt 
which  the  Revolution  of  July  had  ideas  graerSl- 
ushered  in,  led,  as  is  usual  in  such  ly  afloti ion- 
cases,  to  every  imaginable  excess  ^^J  **  ^ 
in  opinion  ana  belief  When  men, 
in  the  political  world,  are  suffering  the  pnnish- 
ment  of  their  sins,  or  smarting  under  tne  con- 
sequences of  their  transgressions,  they  nerer 
recede  or  pause  in  their  course  till  the  extrem- 
ity of  suffering  has  been  endured,  and  society 
is  brought  back  by  absolute  force  to  more  ra- 
tional sentiments.  The  drunkard  who,  the 
morning  after  his  debauch,  is  sufferiog  for  his 
sins,  seldom  thinks  of  retrncing  his  steps  and 
becoming  habitually  sober;  he  seeks  relief  for 
the  moment  in  fresn  intoxication,  in  still  more 
stimulating  spirits.  With  the  blasting  of  all 
their  hopes  of  the  re^^eneration  of  society  by 
revolution,  the  Republicans  took  refuge  in  still 
more  violent  principles,  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  St  Simonians  became  the  creed  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  working  classes  in  the  cspiuL 
Their  position  was,  that  the  remuneration  of 
labor  should  be  regulated  by  a  power  issuing 
from  itself,  and  capable  of  Judging  of  its  jast 
demands;  that  production  should  be  concen- 
trated, and  its  fruits  distributed  to  each  in  pro- 
portion to  his  merit ;  that  the  transmicvion  of 
property  by  inheritance,  as  of  employmeott 


*  ExpoBTs  AND  Imposts  or  Fraitce  raov  1 
1831. 


Y«w. 

Bzpofts. 

I.p«^ 

1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 

511,215,000 
504,247,000 
452,901,000 
455,574,000 

nil 

-'Statitifiu  de  la  France,  vol.  x.  p.  187— (Finances).       I  —StatUtique  de  la  France,  x.  45, 46~(Coiimi«te). 
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them,  unjustly  been  monopolized 
U.  288  909.    '  ^y  ^  single  and  limited  class  in  so- 


should  be  annihilated ;  that  marriage,  the  "  le- 
galization of  adultery,"  should  be  abolished,  and 
give  place  to  the  "  sovereignty  of  passion — ^the 
emancipation  of  pleasure ;"  and  that  the  goyern- 
ment  of  society  shou\4  be  substituted  ror  that 
of  families  in  the  education  of  the  young.  Such 
were  the  doctrines  which  were  daily  poured 
forth  and  ably  elaborated  in  numerous  publica- 
tions, particularly  the  Globe  newspaper,  by  a 
band  of  powerful,  eloq^uent,  and  sensual  young 
men.  It  may  be  conceived  how  agreeable  these 
doctrines  were  to  the  numerous  cLiss,  including 
the  natural  children,  in  Paris,  forming  a  third 
of  the  entire  potation,  which,  destitute  of  prop- 
erty, and  having  no  hopes  of  succession,  was 
yet  steeped  in  sensual  desires,  and  thirsting  for 
the  enjoyments  conse(^uent  on  affluence;  en- 
joyments which  had  hitherto,  as  it  seemed  to 

|LoaisBlane, 

cfety.' 

In  truth,  however,  the  state  to  which  society 
41.  had  been  brought  in  France  by  the 

State  of  cor-  effect  of  the  first  great  Revolution, 
wffchthei%-  ^*^  °*^^  become  such  that  its  re- 
tem  ofcentr^-  generation,  or  the  removal  by  mor- 
izaiion  had  al  influence  of  the  existing  evils, 
sunk  France,  had  become  impossible.  It  is  thus 
painted  by  the  ablest  of  the  Republican  histori- 
ans: "Centralization,  introduced  by  the  Con- 
vention, and  carried  to  its  highest  point  by  Na- 
poleon, had  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  consti- 
tuted the  power  and  glory  of  France.  The 
unity  of  the  Mountain  bad  conquered  Europe^ 
But  from  the  moment  that  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  that  France  should  be  one  soldier, 
the  excess  of  centralization  had  becoine  a  source 
of  weakness.  At  the  epoch  of  ihe  first  year  of 
Louis  Philippe,  the  greater  part  of  the  rural 
districts  of  France  vegetated  m  a  state  of  igno- 
rance, egotism,  languor,  and  misery,  which  is 
scarcely  credible.  There  was  no  longer  any 
trace  of  etprit  de  corps,  common  passion,  or  pre- 
scriptive usage.  Tne  blood  had  been  drawn 
from  all  parts  of  the  social  body  to  the  surcharged 
heart  what  was  the  consequence?  A  mar- 
velous ardor,  ending  in  impotence  and  skepti- 
cism in  the  capital;  the  concentration  of  all 
power,  inferring  that  of  all  ambition ;  the  de- 
sire to  shine  carried  to  effrontery ;  an  immense 
absorption  to  produce  a  little  intelligence ;  tal- 
ents the  most  original  perverted  by  the  mania 
of  imitation,  the  thirst  for  gain,  the  despotism 
of  fashion,  or  the  impatient  desire  of  success ; 
competition  with  its  frauds;  rascality  and  its 
opprobrium ;  excitement  without  eno,  but  for 
evil  rather  than  eood ;  immense  resources,  but 
these  rather  fitted  to  nourish  vain  illusions  than 
to  satisfy  legitimate  hopes ;  civilization  exhaust- 
ing its  frauds  and  illusions  to  render  man  un- 
happy or  guilty.  Such  was  life  in  the  capital 
« I  i«  m  nnder  the  influence  of  centraliza- 
11.279.  ^""^  tion.  France  around  Paris  was 
the  void  around  chaos."* 

Under  the  influence  of  this  unbounded  chaos 
42  of  passion,  licentiousnesc^  and  am- 

Monl  Btatis-  bition,  the  moral  corruption  of  Par- 
tics  of  Paris  at  ig  rapidly  increased.  The  natural 
iw.  period.  bjrthe  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine,  in  1881,  amounted  to  11,044,  and  the 
foundlings  to  5808,  while  the  legitimate  births 
were  only  24,391.    In  other  words,  the  found- 


lings and  natural  children  taken  together  were 
two-thirds  of  the  number  of  the  legitimate! 
The  births^  both  legitimate  and  illegitimate, 
increased  considerably  in  1881,  though  the  mis- 
ery of  the  people  was  at  its  height — a  sure 
proof  of  the  spread  of  reckless  habits  and  phys- 
ical indulgence  among  a  squalid  and  excited 
population.*  In  the  same  year,  the  persons 
admitted  into  the  public  hospitals,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seine,  including  Paris,  were 
84,957,  of  whom  10,910  died  in  them,  and 
80,118  remained  in  them  on  January  1,  1882. 
The  expense  of  these  hospitals  was  10,054,000 
francs  m  the  year  (£404,000).  The  persons 
relieved  at  home  in  Paris,  in  that  year,  were 
70,503,  and  the  sums  expended  on  them  2,041 ,000 
francs  (£82,000).  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  these 
figures  attest  most  strongly  the  seeds  of  evil 
wnich  the  Revolution  had  implanted  in  the 
country,  or  the  admirable  spirit  with  which 
their  effects  were  combated  by  the  ,  g  , 
benevolent  feelings  and  incompar-  France— Ad- 
able  powers  of  administration  by  ministration 
which  France  has  always  been  char-  S^^Jj*"®*  ^» 
acterized.'  ' 

To  a  people  in  this  extraordinary  state  of 
excitement,  passion,  and  suffering, 
there  was  nothing  so  hateful  as  the  Tuii«3t*in  tlie 
restraint  which  religion  imposed  on  church  of  St. 
their  indulgences.     This  soon  ap-  Germain 
peareA,   -fte  14th  February  ww  ^^^f^, 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the 
Duke  de  Bern ;  and  the  Royalists,  with  more 
courage  than  prudence,  were  preparing  to  cel- 
ebrate a  funeral  service  in  memory  of  that  un- 
happy princ&.    The  ceremony  was  originally 
designed  for  the  church  of  St  Koch,  in  the  Rue 
St.  Honors ;  but  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
having  received  intelligence  of  the  intention, 
appli^  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  by  whose 
authority  it  was  prohibited  there,  as  likely  to 
lead  to  disturbances.    Upon  this  it  was  de- 
termined to  celebrate  it  in  the  church  of  St 
Germain  TAuxerrois,  that  beautiful  monument 
of  the  revival  of  taste  after  the  middle  ages, 
and  which  was  imiversally  admired  as  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  that  style  of  architect- 
ure in  the  world.    On  the  day  appointed  the 
Royalist  nobility  flocked  there  in  great  num- 
bers.^  Long  lines  of  carriages^  with  handsome 
liveries,  were  seen  waiting  at  the  doors;  and  in 
the  interior  of  the  church  the  service  for  the 
dead  was  performed  with  all  the  magnificence 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  so  well 
knows  how  to  display  on  such  occasions.    The 
Miserere  and  Dies  iroi  melted  the  audience, 
great  part  of  which  was  composed  of  ladies. 
to  tears ;  and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment 
some  ardent  Royalists  passed  a  crowned  minia- 
ture of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux  from  s  cap.  iv. 
hand  to  hand,  and  even  had  the  im-  205, 297 ; 
prudence  to  place  it  on  the  cofiJn,  that  ^ivVi' bi  • 
the  child  might  seem  to  share  in  the  Louis '     ' 
prayers  offered  up  for  the  soul  of  the  Blajic,  ii. 
father."  284,285. 


*  BlSTHS  IN  THB  DBPARTMEHT  OP  THE  SEIWB. 
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Intenigence  of  what  wm  going  on  in  the  in- 
44.  teiior  of  the  church  speedily  spreed 
Sack  cfthb  abroftd,  and  the  crowd,  whom  cari- 
chureh.  Qgjty  had  attracted  to  the  doorB»  im- 
mediately swelled  to  a  most  alarming  degree. 
The  police  interfered,  and  the  yoong  man  who 
had  pot  the  imaf  e  on  the  cotRn  was  arrest- 
ed ;  but  this  was  far  tcom  satisfying  the  public 
fary.  No  sooner  was  the  service  concluded 
ihtaa.  a  furious  multitude  broke  into  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  church,  and  the  house  of  the  cure 
adjoining,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  every 
thing  was  sacked  or  tossed  out  of  the  windows. 
The  splendid  decorations  and  ornaments  with 
which  the  piety  of  the  Bourbon  princes  had 
adorned  the  sanctuary,  where  they  had  list- 
ened to  the  eloquence  oif  Bonrdalone  and  Mas- 
sillon,  were  torn  down  and  destroyed.  The 
cross,  the  symbol  of  salvation,  was  m  an  onpe- 
cial  manner  the  object  of  popular  fury.  Un- 
der the  pretense  that  the  cross  at  the  west  end 
of  the  church  had  Jieur^-de-ltM  carved  on  its 
stones,  the  multitude  demanded  that  it  should 
be  pttUed  down.  The  mayor  of  the  fourth  ar- 
rondissement  of  Pans^  who  was  present^  gave 
his  consent  In  a  few  minutes  me  cross  was 
torn  down,  and  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash, 
and  in  its  fall  brought  down  with  it  a  part  of 
the  organ,  the  fragments  of  which  strewed  the 
pavement  of  the  ehurdi.  This  achievement 
excited  the  people  to  the  utmost  fury:  all  the 
crosses,  both  on  the  outside  and  ineide  of  the 
church,  were  speedily  torn  down,  the  ornaments 
I  Ann.  Hit.  disappeared,  and  this  once  splendid 
ziv.  82, 83 ;  mtenor  exhibited  only  a  melancholy 
Cap.  IT.  208,  heap  of  ruins.  The  i<  ational  Guaid 
^1 ;  Lmiis  were presentwiththema^trates  the 
^"285.'  "^^ole  time,  but  they  remained  pas- 
*  eive  spectators  of  the  devastation.' 

No  sooner  was  the  work  of  destruction  com- 
%5.  pleted  at  St  Germain  TAuxerrois 

Sack  oTAreh-  than  the  cry  arose  "A  N6tre  Dasne  T 
bishop's  pal-  and  instantly  the  crowd  rushed  in 
^eat N6tn  ^^^  direction  with  such  rapidity 
that  the  National  Guard,  which  was 
not  very  anxious  to  arrive  at  the  scene  of  ruin, 
was  unable  to  keep  pace  with  them.  Part  broke 
into  the  cathedral,  which  had  stood  erect  and 
unshaken  amidst  aXY  the  storms  of  the  first  Rev- 
olution, and  immediately  began  pulling  down 
the  crosses  and  de&cin^  the  ornaments^  as  they 
had  done  at  St  Germain  FAuxerrois.  But  the 
greater  part  fastened  on  the  Archbishop's  pal- 
ace adjoining  the  H6tel  Dieu,  in  the  square  in 
front  of  the  cathedral  In  a  few  minutes  it  was 
surrounded ;  but  as  it  was  by  this  time  dark;  the 
crowds  separated,  after  vowing  to  return  the 
following  morning  to  complete  the  work  of  de- 
struction. They  were  as  good  as  their  word. 
Early  on  the  following  momine  a  furi- 
ous crowd  returned  to  the  Archbishop's 
palace,  which,  by  negligence  or  desien,  had  only 
Deen  left  under  the  care  of  a  huncured  men  of 
the  National  Guard,  and  immediately  broke  in 
through  the  doors  and  windows.  The  civic 
force  made  no  resistance ;  and  so  speedy  waa  the 
work  of  destruction  that  before  noon  not  only 
was  the  whole  palace  sacked  and  pillaged,  but 
it  was  pulled  down  from  top  to  bottom,  and  not 
one  stone  was  left  upon  another.  The  noble  li- 
brarv  of  the  Archbishopric,  containing  a  great 
nnmoer  of  rare  and  valuable  manuscripts,  with 


Feb.  15. 


all  the  preeions movables  and  frmiiturs  which 
the  palAce  contained,  were  taken  out  and  thrown 
from  the  little  bridge  into  the  Seine  amidst  hor 
rid  tmpreeations  and  shouts  of  lauehter.  From 
Notre  Dame  the  mob  moved  to  the  churches 
of  St  Roch  and  of  the  Assumption,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  croaees  on  those  saered  edifices ; 
but  **iiappily,"  says  the  French  annalist,  "the 
promptitude  of  the  Government  had  antidps- 
ted  tnem,  and  the  crosses  were  already  de- 
stroyed.* Next  day  a  royal  ordinance  was  pub- 
lished, ordering  the  removal  of  the  crosses  mm 
aU  the  churches  in  Paris,  and  direct- 
ing  the  formation  of  a  new  SUte  xj^la. »!' 
seal,  wthintt  the  emblem  of  salvation  Cap.  iy'  aoi, 
which  had  hitherto  appeared  on  it,  JM,  309; 
and  the  erasure  of  the/«ttr-<ie-/ufrom  ^1%^^ 
the  arms  of  the  roviu  fismily.^  ' 

Not  content  with  these  d^agracefiil  outrages 
against  religion,  which  went  £sr 
to  discredit  the  Revolution  in  the  Atta^imiii- 
ey es  of  foreign  nations^  the  mob  dividuia,  ud 
in  Paris  endeavored  to  wreak  their  deplorable 
vengeance  on  obnoxious  individu-  ^^J^|2^^ 
als.  On  the  night  of  the  14th,  two 
hundred  savage  wretches  repaired  to  the  hoose 
of  K.  Dopin,  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties, and  a  most  distangpished  man,  and  de- 
manded he  should  be  given  up  to  them.  Al- 
ready were  heard  the  cries  **Za mortJ  la  tnoftt 
— d  la  lanteme  T  and  it  was  only  by  the  eoa^ 
age  of  ^me  man,  who  defended  the  doorway, 
that  he  escaped  by  a  back  window.  A  second 
band  attacked  the  Posts  on  the  Petit  Pont  and 
the  Rue  St  Andr^  du  Ares,  and  disarmed  them ; 
and  a  third  invaded  Conflana,  the  oountry  res- 
idence of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris^  a  prelate 
known  only  by  his  unwearied  deeds  of  benef- 
icence, and  sacked  it  from  top  to  bottom.  An- 
other band  broke  into  Ndtre  Dame^  tossed  aboat 
and  profaned  the  sacred  vases  beyond  what  bad 
been  seen  in  the  days  of  Chaumette  and  Robe- 
spierre, and  even  devastated  the  sepulchres  of 
the  dead  beneath  that  sacred  fane.  What  ren- 
dered these  outrages  the  more  alarming  was  the 
evident  and  pitiable  weakness  of  Government 
A  few  lines  in  the  MonUeur,  a  proclamation 
Motntt  the  Carlitts,  and  the  arrest  of  some  of 
their  leaders^  and  a  proclamation  from  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior  praising  the  Pai'isians  for  their 
noble  conduct^  but  recommending  **  remeet  out 
monumente  puUies^'—sach.  were  the  s^e  steps 
taken  by  Government  to  stop  or  punish  these 
atrocious  crimes.  The  really  guilty  escaped 
wholly  unpunished;  noneof  them  were  even  ap- 
prehended. The  journals,  with  ser^  ^ 
vile  adulation,  vied  with  each  other  ^Strairy  16, 
in  praising  the  people,  and  declared  16SI ;  Ann. 
"  tnat  never  ha!a  the  sun  shone  on  a  S'^'p**',^ 
more  brilliant  carnival,  or  the  mas-  ^i*  ^ 
querades  been  more  ravishing."*         * 

It  was  now  all  over  with  the  ministry  of 
M.  Lafitte.    The  magnitude  of  the         47. 
budget  had  deprivedhim  of  all  his  FaUorLafitte, 
popularity  i^i  Paris.    The  disorders  JJi,"^^. 
of  February,  and  proved  weakness  mir  Pdrierta 
of  the  executive,  nad  sunk  him  to  hi*  stead. 
the  lowest  point  in  the  estimation  ''"'^  ]^- 
of  Europe.    The  King  was  sensitively  alive  to 
the  latter  danger:  he  dreaded  noUiing so  mnch 
as  being  implicated,  in  the  eyes  of  forei^  pow- 
ers, with  the  disorders  of  the  RevoluUon,  and 
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depriY«d  of  the  prestige  arising  from  the  idea 
that  he  was  the  only  possible  barrier  against 
its  excesses.  He  resolved,  accordinslj,  to  sac- 
rifice his  minister,  hoping  thus  to  throw  npon 
the  author  of  the  Revolution  the  responsibility 
for  its  consequences.  By  a  royal  ordinance,  on 
March  ISth,  Lafitte  was  dismissed,  and  'Si.  Casi- 
MiR  Pkbikb,  a  great  banker  and  manufacturer  in 
Paris,  was  appointed  President  of  the  Council 
and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  his  stead.  M. 
Merilhou  also  was  dismissed  from  his  situation 
as  Minister  of  Justice,  and  M.  Barthe  appointed 
in  his  room.  Baron  Louis  was  made  Minister 
of  Finance,  Admiral  de  Rigny  of  Marine,  and 
the  Count  d*Argout  of  Puolio  Instruction  and 
Worship.  Only  three  of  these  ministers  were 
new,  viz.,  M.  Casimir  Perier,  Baron  Louis,  and 
Admiral  ^e  Rigny,  the  others  being  merely 
transposed  from  one  office  to  another ;  but  the 
1  Monitenr,  vigor  and  capacity  of  the  new  minis- 
March  13,  ters,  especially  M.  Casimir  Perier  and 
m^i'i?°*  ^"''^^  Louis,  impressed  a  different 
156, 157  ;*  character  upon  the  Government,  and 
Cap.  ]▼.  warranted  the  assertion  that  it  was 
356,  370.  directed  by  a  new  Cabinet* 
On  the  day  succeeding  the  formation  of  the 

^g  new  Cabinet,  the  following  article 

vlewH  of  par-  appeared  in  the  Journal  des  Debats, 
tica  on  this  at  that  period  high  in  the  confi- 
rtangcofMin-  ^g^ce  of^  Government:  *'For  the 
last  four  months  the  Government 
has  been  without  a  system ;  that  is  the  reproach 
which  its  adversaries  and  partisans  alike  make 
against  it.  It  is  the  want  of  system  which  has 
induced  its  vacillation  and  irresolution — that 
has  made  its  weakness,  which  was  great,  and 
might  be  fatal  It  put  the  salvation  of  France 
in  peril.  The  appointment  of  the  new  Ministry 
signalizes  the  advent  of  a  new  system;  it  at 
least  gives  us  reason  to  hope.  That  system  is 
to  govern  by  the  Chambers — ^to  consider  their 
opinion  as  the  expression  of  the  opinion  of 
France,  and  to  disregard  all  opinion  out  of  it 
It  wishes  peace,  but  such  only  as  is  honorable, 
and  may  be  lasting.  Order  is  the  first  neces- 
sity of  France.  Credit  is  shaken,  commerce  ex- 
piring; order  alone  can  re-establish  it  We 
stand  in  need  of  security  rather  than  repose ; 
order  alono  can  re-establish  securit}-.  Tyranny 
fto  longer  comet  from  above ;  it  comeg  from  be- 
»  Journal  '<>«>."*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
des  Dcbata,  these  observations  were  well  founded. 
March  15,  Experience  and  suffering  had  wrench- 
^^*'  cd  truth  even  out  of  the  warmest  or- 

gan of  the  Revolution!  But  what  the  parti- 
sans of  that  convulsion  did  not  see,  or  would 
not  admit,  was,  that  the  weakness  in  Govern- 
ment and  disorder  in  the  State,  which  they 
juDtly  deplored  as  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
universal  suffering,  were  the  inevitable  results 
of  what  they  themselves  had  done.  They  as- 
cribed to  the  weakness  of  a  man  what  was,  in 
fact,  the  punishment  of  the  sins  of  a  nation. 
Lafitte  was  a  person  of  some  powers  of  speak- 
ing and  agreeable  manners,  though  of  no  great 
energy  of  character;  but  had  he  possessed  the 
finnness  of  Carnot,  the  eloquence  of  Mirabeau, 
or  the  energy  of  Napoleon,  the  result  would 
have  been  the  same.  The  minister  of  the  Rev- 
olution, he  was  constrained  to  bend  to  its  ex- 
cesses. He  became  unpopular,  and  fell,  not  be- 
cause he  failed  in  the  essential  condition  of  hjs 
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ministerial  existences-obedience  to  the  public 
voice — ^but  because,  in  yielding  that  obeuience^ 
he  had  unavoidably  conducted  the  nation  to 
anarchy,  misery,  and  suffering.  The  people 
mistook  for  the  delinquencies  of  a  man,  what 
was,  in  truth,  the  chastisement  of  themselves. 

In  order,  however,  to  carry  out  the  ministe- 
rial programme  of  governing  by  the  49 
Chambers,  and  re^ardin^  them  as  the  Change  in 
sole  organ  of  public  opinion,  it  was  in-  thy  Elecio- 
dispensable  to  take  some  steps  which  ™  *'*'^* 
might  render  the  decision  of  the  representative 
part  of  the  Legislature  more  in  harmony  with 
the  majority  of  the  people,  which,  under  the 
uniform  qualification  of  800  francs  (£12)  of  di- 
rect taxes,  was  very  far  from  being  the  case. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  become  utter- 
ly discredited  in  public  estimation,  since  the 
Revolution  of  July,  from  the  blind  submission 
it  had  yielded  to  the  demands  of  Government, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  enormous  budget  and  in- 
crease of  taxes,  which  had  spread  such  alarm 
throughout  France.  As  usual,  the  popular 
party  sought  a  remedy  for  this  state  01  things 
in  lowering  the  suffrage.  They  thought  that 
would  admit  themselves,  and  put  all  right ;  not 
seeing  that,  as  long  as  the  suffrage  was  uniform, 
class  government  would  still  be  at  the  head  of 
affairs^  and  cUl  out  of  that  cfass  would  find  them- 
selves unrepresented.  Louis  Philippe  felt  the 
necessity  ot  yielding  in  some  degree  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  democratic  portion  of  society,  but 
he  resolved  to  make  the  change  as  little  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  the  general  intelligence  had  not  yet 
learned  the  vital  truth,  that  all  attempts  to 
remedy  the  repretsentative  system,  while  a  uni- 
form suffrai^e  is  kept  up,  prove  ineffectual.  Aft- 
er much  discussion  and  many  amendments,  it 
was  agreed  to  fix  the  electoral  qualification  at 
payment  of  200  francs  (£8)  of  direct  taxes,  and 
for  candidates  at  750  francs  (£801  These  pay- 
ments corresponded  to  incomes  or  £40  and  £160 
a  year;  and  though  the  evil  of  uniformity  of 
qualification,  and  consequent  class  government, 
was  not  obviated,  yet  the  concession  to  the  pop- 
ular party  was  considerable,  for  it  ^ 
raised  the  electors  from  90,000  to  xiv  fjii  147' 
180,000  over  all  France.'  * 

A  severe  law,  alike  discreditable  to  the  Sov- 
ereign who  proposed  and  the  Cham-  „ 
ber  which  adopted  it,  was  soon  after  proacriptlon 
brought  forward  in  France.  This  of  the  cider 
was  one  banishing  the  ex-King,  branch  ofthe 
Charles  X.,  his  descendants,  and  Swch  Si.* 
their  relations,  forever  from  the 
French  tenitory,  and  prohibiting  them  from 
acquiring,  by  any  title,  onerous  or  gratuitous, 
any  pi*operty,  or  to  enjoy  any  rent  or  annuity. 
They  were  ordained  to  leave  France,  and  sell 
their  whole  effects  within  six  months,  under 
pain  of  the  confiscation  of  all  their  property, 
without  exception,  in  France^  If  the  entire 
sales  were  not  effected  in  the  prescribed  six 
months,  they  were  directed  to  be  sold  by  the 
public  authorities,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
State  domains  appointed  to  be  alienated,  and 
their  produce  applied  to  the  fund  for  the  in- 
demnity of  the  ancient  proprietors,  after  deduc- 
tion of  what  mieht  bo  awarded  to  the  sufferers 
by, the  events  of  July.  After  a  violent  opposi- 
tion from  the  Royalists,  and  the  addition  of  an 
amendment  prohibiting  all  services  on  the  an- 
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nivenaT^  of  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  law 
was  carried,  with  the  difference  of  a  year  being 
allowed  for  the  sale  of  the  effects,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  210  to  122.  Such  was  the  retam, 
when  he  had  the  power,  which  Louis  Philippe 
made  to  Charles  X.  for  the  generous  grant 
which,  on  his  accession  to  the  uirone^  restored 
their  whole  estates  in  fe&^imple  to  the  Orleans 
family,  by  the  same  title  by  which  the  Crown 
enjoyed  the  Royal  domains,  and  conferred  upon 
its  head  the  much-coveted  title  of  **  Royal  High- 
I  A  til  "*■*"*  History  has  not  preserved  uie 
xil^iT  ^^^^^^  of  ^  more  flagrant  and  disgrace- 
ful act  of  ingratitude;  and  it  only 
proves  what  so  many  events  in  public  and  pn 
vate  life  concur  in  demonstrating,  that  the  com- 
mission of  one  great  crime  leads  to  that  of 
another,  and  that  the  guilty  party  finds  himself 
3  A  Hi  ^^  length  on  a  rapid  descent,  from 
ziT."l73  179!  ^^i<^^  extrication  is  impossible  and 
destruction  certain.* 
Aware,  from  the  character  of  Casimir  P6rier, 
as  well  as  the  declarations  with 
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which  it  set  out,  that  tJbe  new 


Violent  oppo-  ""'Y"  *•  «»i»  w«v,  m.«v  »««  ux^w 
■ition  of  the  Cabmet  would  prove  a  much  more 
L^ral  J^tt^  formidable  antagonist  Uian  the  last 
nSr  P6ri CT  ***^  heen^  the  democratic  journals* 
and  formation  from  the  very  first,  denounced  it 
of  the  Nation-  in  the  most  unmeasured  terma 
Uon."**^**"      "^^  Courrier  FraufaU  foresaw,  in 

the  coming  future,  a  period  even 
more  disgraceful  to  ¥Vance  than  that  of  the 
Restoration ;  the  National  could  see  no  differ- 
ence between  the  administration  of  M.  Casimir 
P6rier  and  that  of  Prince  Polignac  The  Trib- 
une called  on  all  patriots  to  come  forward  and 
openly  resist  it  In  pursuance  of  these  sug- 
gestions, an  association  was  formed,  styled  the 
National  Association,  the  members  of  which 
bound  themselves,  "on  their  life  and  honor,  to 
combat  the  stranger  and  the  Bourbons  by  all 
pecuniary  and  personal  sacrifices,  to  come  to 
J  no  accommodation  with  them,  to 

xiv^iso  iw!  "whatever  extremities  the  country 
'      '  may  be  reduced."* 
On  the  18th  of  March,  M.  Casimir  Pdrier  thus 
..  announced,  both  with  reference  to 

Casimir  P6-  ^^®  interior  and  exterior,  the  prin- 
rler'8  speech  ciples  of  the  new  Government: 
onthejitinci'  "Our  principles  are  those  of  our 
wvernment.     Resolution,    neither    exaggerated 

nor  lessened.  The  principle  of 
the  Revolution  of  July,  and  of  the  government 
which  it  has  established,  is  not  that  of  insurrec- 
tion— it  is  that  of  resistance  to  the  Aggressions 
of  power.  France  was  provoked  and  defied;  it 
deieiided  itself,  and  proved  victorious.  Respect 
to  Bworn  fiiith,  regard  to  established  right — 
such  are  the  principles  of  the  Revolutioa  of 
July,  and  of  the  government  which  it  has  es- 
tablished It  has  founded  a  government^  it 
has  not  inaugurated  anarchy.  It  has  not  over- 
turned the  social  order;  it  has  only  touched 
the  political  order.  Its  object  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  free  but  regular  government 
Violence,  either  within  or  without,  is  alike 
adverse  to  the  principles  of  our  government 
Within,  every  appeal  to  force,  without,  every 
{)rovocation  to  ]x>pular  insurrection,  is  a  viola- 
tion of  its  principle.  In  the  interior,  its  duty 
is  simple.  Our  institutions  are  regulated  by 
the  charter  of  1880.    The  present  session  has 


resolved  some  questions  of  the  highest  political 
importance;  the  Chamber  which  is  to  succeed 
it  will  determine  those  which  Temain.  It  is 
from  it,  and  it  alone,  that  France  awaits  the 
bringing  to  perfectiop  its  institntiona  Till  it 
meets,  the  Government  has  but  one  doty  to 
perform — ^to  maintain  order,  to  execute'  the 
Iaws»  to  cause  power  to  be  respected.  It  is 
legal  order  and  established  power  which  soci- 
ety requires ;  for  it  is  the  want  of  power  snd 
oraer  which  has  spread  distrust^  and  engender- 
ed the  whole  embarrassments  and  dangen  with 
which  we  are  surrounded. 

"Armed  to  defend  its  own  rightly  France 
knows  how  to  respect  those  of  ^ 
others;  its  conduct  is  not  regulated  Contiiraed,iB 
by  its  passiona  We  wish  the  peace  25**"!^? 
so  necessary  to  our  liberties;  but  "*"«»"«»• 
we  would  not  shrink  from  war,  if  the  honor  or 
security  of  France  were  menaced,  and  we  would 
then  appeal  with  the  utmost  confidence  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  nation.  At  the  first  signal 
France  will  be  found  ready ;  and  the  King  has 
not  foivot  that  it  was  in  tne  campthat  he  first 
learned  to  serve  his  country.  The  principle 
of  non-intervention  has  been  appealea  to;  ve 
adopt  it,  and  it  is  on  that  eround  that  ve 
maintain  that  for^gn  powers  nave  no  right  to 
intermeddle  in  our  internal  affaira  We  oju- 
selves  practice  that  principle  on  ererj  occa- 
sion, and  we  incessantly  appeal  to  it  in  our  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  nauona  Is  that  to  say 
that  we  are  to  carry  our  arms  abroad  when- 
ever that  principle  is  not  respected!  Thst 
would  be  an  intervention  of  an<>tber  kind ;  that 
would  be  to  renew  the  principles  .of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  and  to  fall  into  the  chimerical  ideas 
of  those  who  would  subject  Europe  to  a  single 
idea,  and  realize  the  visions  of  universal  em- 
pire. Thus  nnderstood,  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention could  serve  only  as  a  mark  to  the 
spirit  of  conquest  We  will,  under  all  circum- 
stances,  support  the  principle  of  non-interven- 
tion ;  but  we  do  not  reeogniae  in  any  people 
the  right  to  compel  us  to  combat  for  their 
interests:  the  blood  of  France  is  due  to  France 
alone.  We  feel  confidence  in  the  fortune  of 
France ;  but  that  it  should  have  confidence  in 
itself,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  ,  Kogjt^or 
respond  to  its  dearest  interests;  that  March  19/ 
we  should  say  aloud  what  has  long  l^h  Aon. 
been  said  in  secret.  Truth  should  be  Sjf'iM^' 
told  to  nations  as  weU  as  kin^">      /"*  ^^ 

How  true  soever  these  prmciples  might  be, 
and  well  calculated  to  calm  the      •  ^ 
apprehensions  of  foreign  powers  LoaiaPhi- 
as  to  the  ability  or  disposition  of  lippe's  edbrti 
the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  {J/J^ijl? 
to  curb  the  revolutionary  spirit  m 
France,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that^  for  the 
time  at  leasts  they  auffmented  the  difficulties 
of  his  Government    It  was  very  difficult  to 
foretell  how  the  m^ority  would  incline  at  the 
next  election ;  for  although  the  number  of  elect- 
ors had  been  nearly  doubled  by  lowering  the 
qualifications  to  two  hundred  fiancs^  yet  it  vas 
known  that  the  revolutionary  law  of  succession, 
by  constantly  leading  to  the  division  of  prop- 
erties, was  daily  lessening  the  number  of  those 
who  paid  that  amount  of  direct  taxes;  and  at 
least  a  fourth  of  the  whole  electors^  including 
those  who  held  the  largest  amount  of  property, 
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belonged  to  the  Leffitimist  party.  If  they  were 
to  coalesce  with  the  RepiiblicaoB,  whose  Dum- 
bera  had  been  considerably  increased  by  the 
lowering  of  the  suffraffe,  the  Government  mi^ht 
be  thrown  into  a  minority.  Impressed  with 
these  ideas,  and  deeming  tne  estaolishment  of 
his  throne,  not  without  reason,  mainly  depend- 
ent on  getting  a  majority  in  the  new  Chambers, 
the  King  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  se- 
cure it.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  pro- 
rogxied  by  the  King  in  person,  with  great 
pomp,  on  the  28th  April.  With  reeret  the 
monarch  took  leave  of  a  Legislature  which  had< 

g'ven  him  a  throne.  Soon  after  a  royal  proc- 
mation  dissolved  the  Chamber,  and  appomted 
the  electoral  colleges  to  assemble  on  the  6th 
July,  and  the  next  one  to  assemble  on  the  9th 
August^  the  anniversary  of  the  King's  acces- 
1  j^nn^  Higt.  sion.  The  interval  was  assiduous- 
xiv.  208,  309 ;  ly  employed  in  every  possible  effort 
J-ou]"  H^jjc,  to  gain  a  majority  in  the  new  Leg- 
U.  300, 804.      iaiature.* 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  the  King  was 
55.  so  solicitous  to  obtain  a  Chamber 

Disturbances  which  might  support  his  Govern- 
in  Paris.  ment,  for  the  appearances  in  Paris 
were  very  threatening.  The  people  "were  in 
that  excitable,  irritable  state,  when  every  little 
thing  occasions  a  crowd,  and  every  crowd  be- 
comes the  cradle  of  a  sedition.  The  trial  of  some 
.   young  men,  among  others  M.  Cavaio- 

*"^  '  NAC,  destined  for  celebrity  in  future 
times,  for  their  conduct  on  occasion  of  the  trial 
ADril  10   ^^  ^®  ex-ministers  in  December,  and 

^  '  their  acquittal  by  the  juiy  amidst  thun- 
ders of  applause,  gave  rise  to  disturbances 
ADril  17  ^"**^  continued  several  da^  and  were 
not  put  down  till  a  large  military  force 
bad  been  called  out  The  restoration  of  the 
colossal  statue  of  Napoleon  on  the  summit  of 
the  column  in  the  Place  Venddme,  by  order  of 
the  King,  next  violently  excited  the  Napoleon- 
ists,  and  ffave  rise  to  alarming  demonstrations 
of  enthusiasm  by  crowds  surrounding  the  col- 
umn, and  putting  garlands  of  immortelles  on  its 
M  ma  pedestal.  At  length  these  crowds  in 
the  Place  Venddme  became  so  serious, 
that  Government^  with  great  good  sense,  sta- 
tioned a  company  of  Pompiers  with  fire-engines 
in  the  Place,  who  cooled  the  ardor  of  the  Napo- 
leonists  by  copious  effunons  of  vaier^  which  at 
length  dispersed  the  assemblages.  A  more  se- 
rious source  of  discord  was  found  in  a  dispute 
relative  to  the  decorations  which  were  to  be 
M     13    ^^^^^  ^7  ^^  King  to  the  heroes  of  the 

*'  '  barricades,  which  were  objected  to  as 
inscribed  with  the  words  *^  Donne  par  le  Roi 
des  FranpaiSf"  and  accompanied  by  an  oath  of 
fidelity  by  the  recipient  to  the  reigning  sover- 
eign.   The  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bas- 

Jaly  14  ^*^  ^^  *^"^^  ^^  ^^^  made  the  pretext 
for  large  assemblages  in  Paris  and  sev- 
eral towns  in  the  departments,  wh^ch  termin- 
ated in  bloodshed.  The  humiliating  condition 
of  the  King  was  evinced  by  his  being  obliged,  a 
July  30.  fortnight  after,  to  sanction  mag- 

3  Moniteur,  nificent  rejoicings  in  Paris,  on  oc- 
JW  24,  July  casion  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
1831  -Ann.*  corresponding  insurrection  of  the 
HiBt.*xiy.^,  preceoing  year,  which  led  to  his 
SOT,  247,  SAO.  own  elevation  to  the  throne.* 
Distrustflil  from  these  appearances  of  the  cap- 


ital, the  King  resolved  to  throw  himself  on  the 
departments,  and  for  this  purpose  5^, 
he  made  two  royal  progresses-— one  The  Kmc's 
into  Normandy,  one  mto  Champagne.  P"»^ww» 
In  the  course  of  the  first,  he  visited  SMdy^and 
Rouen,  Havre,  Abbeville,  and  Ami-  Champagne, 
ens;  of  the  second,  Meaux,  Chft- ^^y  l^- 
teau-Thierry,  Chalons,  MetJE,  Verdun,  Luneville, 
Colmar,  Strasbourg,  Besan^on,  and  Troves. 
These,  being  the  most  revolutionary  depart- 
ments of  France,  were  selected  for  the  display 
of  the  popularity  of  the  Citizen-King,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  he  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
reception  which  he  met  with.  In  some  places, 
however,  the  sturdy  republican  spirit  evinced 
itself  without  control,  and  the  King  was  re- 
minded, like  his  ancestor  Clovis  at  Soissons, 
even  by  a  private  soldier,  of  the  precarious  ten- 
ure by' which  he  held  his  authority.  At  Metz, 
a  leaoing  member  of  the  municipality,  in  the 
course  of  his  address  to  the  King,  insisted  on 
the  unanimity  of  the  country  on  the  abolition 
of  the  hereditary  peerage,  and  the  ardent  wish- 
es every  where  formed  for  the  independence 
of  the  Poles.  The  King  cut  him  short  "  You 
speak  to  me  of  what  you  say  all  the  municipal 
councils  in  France  have  proclaimed;  you  are 
mistaken;  they  have  proclaimed  nothing.  It 
is  no  port  of  their  duty  to  do  so,  nor  to  take 
any  part  in  the  deliberations  on  subjects  of 
state  policy ;  that  duty  belongs  to  the  Cham- 
bers alone.^'  M.  Yoirhaye,  a  commander  of  the 
National  Guard  at  the  same  place,  expressed 
similar  sentiments.  "The  National  Guard,'' 
safd  the  King,  "  should  not  occupy  itself  with 
political  questions."  "Sire,"  replied  M.  Voir- 
naye,  **  it  is  not  an  advice  which  it  gives,  it  is 
a  wish  which  it  expresses."  "The  National 
Guard,"  answered  the  King,  "should  form  no 
wishes;  the  armed  force  never  deliberates:  you 
are  not  its  organ.  I  will  hear  no  more."  These 
words,  repeated  in  the  columns  of  1  cap.  v.  133, 
ihe  Moniteur,  were  soon  known  over  135 ;  Louis ' 
all  France,  and  made  an  immense  S!f°^*  i^- 
sensation.*  ^^'^^^ 

But  the  King  soon  found  that  it  is  easier  to 
raise  up  than  put  down  a  revolu-         g. 
tion,  and  that  the  armed  force  which  Unfhvorable 
has  overturned  one  government  may  issue  of  the 
think  of  overthrowing  another.  Not-  flections  for 

.^1    .       J.       ,,        ^  ^    ,       .      .   t         the  Crown. 
Withstanding  the  utmost  pains  taken 

by  the  Government,  by  circular  letters  to  the 
prefects,  and  in  every  other  imaginable  way, 
to  secure  a  majority  for  the  government  candi- 
dates, they  generally  experienced  defeat  The 
lowering  of  the  qualification  to  two  hundred 
francs  told  with  decisive  effect  upon  the  re- 
turns. The  Royalists^  who  were  very  powerful 
in  some  departments,  especially  in  the  south 
and  west,  generally  kept  aloof  and  took  no  part 
in  the  elections,  following  an  opinion,  ver}*  com- 
mon in  such  circumstances,  that  things  must  be 
worse  before  they  are  better,  and  that  the  only 
way  to  damp  the  ardor  for  revolutions  is  to  let 
the  people  experience  their  effects.  A  great 
numoer  of  new  deputies  were  elected;  no  less 
than  two  hundred  and  three  members  of  the 
former  Chamber  were  not  found  in  the  new. 
Nevertheless  the  majority  of  the  new  deputies 
were  not  absolute  Republicans,  but  strong  and 
ardent  Liberals,  thirsting  for  wealth,  power, 
and  distinction,  and  impressed  with  the  idea 
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that  they  could  be  obtained  only  by  fallioff  in 
with,  and  even  anticipating,  the  pablic  wishes. 
Among  them  were  several  celebrated  men — M. 
Arago,  M.  Dnvergier  de  Hauranne,  M.  Thiers, 
and  M.  Gamier  Pas^  The  opposition  had  no 
acknowledged  leader,  but  M.  Odillon  Barrot 
was  the  most  ready  orator  and  influential  man 
among  them.  To  rollow  out  the  Revolution  of 
July,  and  establish  a  government  in  harmony 
with  its  spirit^  was  the  prevailing  feeling  of  the 
electoral  colleges;  and  the  first  triumph  which 
they  desired  over  the  Legitimists  was  the  abo- 
ir  140  lition  of  the  hereditary  peerage.  So 
Hi^Lduia  '  general  was  the  feeling  on  this  sub- 
Blaoc,U.367,  ject,  that  it  was  made  the  subject 
M ;  Ann.  of  a  distinct  pledge  to  the  electors 
UO  m        ^^^  ^^^  great  majority  of  the  rep- 

'  resentatives.' 

The  Chambers  met  on  the  28d  July.     **  6en- 

«^  tlemen,"  said  the  Kin^,  in  a  speech  die- 
King**  tated  by  Casimir  Pener,  and  read  from 
speech,  his  manuscript,  *'I  am  happy  to  find 
July  23.  myaelf  in  the  midst  of  you,  and  in  the 
hall  which  witnessed  my^  oaths.  Penetrated  by 
a  sense  of  the  duties  which  they  have  imposed 
upon  me,  I  will  always  look  for  support  in  the 
national  will,  of  which  you  are  the  constitu- 
tional organs ;  and  I  expect  from  you  that  cor- 
dial co-operation  which  can  alone  ^ve  my  gov- 
ernment the  strength  without  which  it  will  be 
unable  to  respond  to  the  expectations  of  the 
nation.  I  have  said,  gentlemen,  that  henceforth 
the  charter  shall  be  a  truth :  what  I  have  said 
has  already  been  accomplished.  The  charter  is 
nothing  but  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  its 
conditions  loyally  maintained,  its  conBequences 
frankly  accepted.  In  calling  me  to  the  throne, 
France  wished  that  royalty  should  become  na- 
tional :  it  did  not  intend  it  should  be  impotent 
A  government  without  force  can  never  be  suit- 
able for  a  great  nation.  I  have  just  traversed 
ffreat  part  of  France ;  the  marks  of  affection  I 
have  received  have  deeply  touched  my  heart ; 
they  are  ever  present  to  m^  thoughts.  You 
will  assist  roe  in  accomplishing  the  objects  I 
have  so  much  at  heart  Order  shall  be  pro- 
tected, liberty  guaranteed,  the  efforts  of  the 
factious  confounded  and  repressed.  Thence  will 
arrive  that  confidence  in  the  future  which  can 
alone  secure  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  I 
know  the  extent  of  suffering  which  the  com- 
mercial crisis  in  which  the  nation  has  been  in- 
volved has  produced :  I  am  grieved  at  it^  and 
admire  the  courage  with  which  it  has  been 
borne.  I  hope  it  is  drawing  to  its  close,  and 
that  ere  long  the  maintenance  of  order  will  re- 
•  Monitenr  *^^®  ^^®  security  necessary  for  the 
July  24,  '  expenditure  of  capital,  and  restore 
1631 ;  Cap.  to  our  commerce  and  industry  its 
V.  155, 156.  wonted  activity."* 

Notwithstanding  the  ardent  wish  thus  ez- 
59.  pressed  by  the  Sovereign  for  a  strong 
Defeat  of  the  Government,  and  the  support  of  the 
Sn^rhriholce  majority  of  the  Chamber,  he  soon 
ofPresMent  found  that  he  was  not  likely  to  ob- 
and  Vice-  tain  it  The  crises  on  which  support 
President.  ^  tjjg  Government  from  the  Legisla- 
ture and  the  nation  is  most  required,  are  gener- 
ally those  when  it  is  most  resolutely  withheld ; 
for  every  one  is  then  striving  for  himself,  and 
self  counsels  coincidence  with  the  majority.  At 
the  very  first  division  for  the  choice  of  a  Presi- 


dent, the  weakness  of  Government  and  the  dem- 
ocratic temper  of  the  Chamber  became  appar- 
ent The  candidate  of  the  Government  for  the 
presidency  was  M.  Girod  de  TAin,  and  M.  La- 
fi tte  of  the  Opposition.  The  ^  rst  had  171  votes, 
the  second  168 ;  so  that  M.  Casimir  P^rier  pre- 
vailed only  by  a  majority  of  3  votes.  But  the 
result  was  still  more  disheartening  on  the  con- 
tests for  the  A^ice-Presidencies ;  for  M.  Dupont 
de  I'Eure  and  M.  Beranger,  the  Liberal  candi- 
dates, had  a  majority  o?  10  over  the  govern- 
ment ones.  The  defeat  of  Ministers  was  now 
apparent,  as  Casimir  Pdrier  had  always  de- 
clared that  he  would  only  rule  by  means  of  a 
parliamentary  majority,  which,  he  thought, 
should  be  at  least  of  40  votes.  He  and  M."Se- 
bastiani.  Baron  Louis,  and  M.  Montalivet  ac- 
cordingly the  same  day  tendered  their  resigna- 
tions to  the  King.  To  all  appearance,  a  change 
of  Ministry  was  inevitable,  when  it  was  pre- 
vented, and  they  were  induced  to 
resume  their  seats,  by  the  intelli-  am*  i^^'i; 
gence  which  reached  Paris  by  tel-  An.  Hist  ziv. 
egraph  on  the  vei*y  next  day,  that  SS7, 2S9 ; 
ths  butch  troops  had  invaded  Bel-  ^,^^**°*' 

To  understand  how  this  came  about,  it  must 
be  premised  that  the  relative  po-  ^ 

sitions  of  Belgium  and  Holland  had  Allaire  oTHel- 
essentially  changed  during  the  nine  ij:"**  ?"* 
months  which  had  elapsed  since  '*■'****"• 
the  house  of  Nassau  was  precipitated  from  the 
throne  at  Brussels.  Patriotic  spirit^  vigor  of 
administration,  wisdom  of  council,  had  done  as 
much  on  the  one  side  as  tumult,  selfishness,  and 
disunion  had  effected  on  the  other.  There  was 
no  need  for  the  intervention  of  a  congress :  a 
fair  stage  and  no  favor  was  all  that  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands  required  to  regain  his  lost  do- 
minions. Such  had  been  the  vigor  of  adminia- 
tration  in  Holland  since  the  catastrophe  occur- 
red, that  she  had  now  sixty-eight  thousand  men 
on  foot^  of  which  four  thousand  eight  hundred 
were  cavalry,  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  suns 
ready  for  the  field,  besides  four  sail  of  the  Tine, 
and  a  large  fleet  of  smaller  vessels  ready  for 
sea.  On  the  other  hand,  the  preparations  of  the 
Belgians  had  been  on  paper  ana  in  words  only. 
Such  had  been  the  stagnation  of  commerce,  and 
the  misery  of  the  industrious  classes  in  conse- 
quence of  the  revolution,  that  the  collection  of 
taxes  in  most  places  had  become  impossible. 
The  provisional  government  at  Brussels  was 
without  either  money,  men,  or  consideration. 
The  assembly  there  decreed  the  formation  of 
an  armed  force  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  bet 
there  were  not  twenty-five  thousand  really  pres- 
ent with  the  standards,  and  they  were  m  the 
most  miserable  state,  without  maj^asines,  e(|uip- 
ments,  or  discipline.  In  addition  to  thi8,  a 
strong  party  in  the  chief  towns,  particularly 
Antwerp,  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Brussels,  com- 
posed oi  the  richest  and  most  eminent  citizens, 
were  desirous  of  resuming  the  connection  with 

Holland,  and  the  King  was  in  daily  ,  . „.^ 

...  -  °    .  1  "^    '  Ann.  lim. 

expectation  of  a  counter- re volu-  xiv.3M,400; 
tion  to  that  effect,  or  an  election  of   Cap.  ▼.'  160,' 

one  of  his  sons  as  king  of  the  Bel-  J? '  '^•a 
«:-«-»  Blanc,  li.  418. 

gians.'  »  ^ 

In  these  circumstances,  what  the  principle  uf 

non-intervention  required,  and  the  five  powers 

whose  representatives  were  assembled  at  Lou- 


don  Bhould  hare  done,  if  they  had  really  been 
..  actuated  by  that  principle,  or  in- 

Wbatthe  fluenced  by  a  sense  of  justice,  was 
London  con-  very  evident  They  should  sim- 
pess  should  pjy  jj^ve  formed  a  cordon  of  troops 
have  done.  ^^^^  Holland  and  Flanders,  and 
allowe.'l  them  to  fight  it  out  Considerations  of 
tibe  hijjcliest  political  importance,  with  a  view  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  oalance  of  power  in  Eu- 
rope, had  sngeested  the  formation  of  that  united 
kingdom,  and  these  considerations  had  only  be- 
come the  more  pressing  from  the  Revolution  of 
1880  in  France,  and  the  extreme  violence  with 
which  the  great  majority  there  was  now  urging 
the  Government  to  embrace  the  cause  of  the 
malcontents  in  all  the  adjacent  countries,  and 
adopt  a  system  of  general  propagandism.  Still 
these  considerations  did  not  authorizethe  armed 
intervention  of  the  great  powers ;  because,  al- 
though they  had  all  guaranteed  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands  to  Frederick- William,  that 
gave  them  a  title  to  support  him  only  against 
roreign  aggression,  not  domestic  revolt  But 
now  the  course  of  events  had  rendered  the  just 
course  at  the  same  time  the  wisest  Principle 
and  expedience  for  once  pointed  in  the  same 
direction.  The  faith  of  treaties  and  the  dictates 
of  public  morality  alike  prescnbed  non-inter- 
yention ;  and  it  at  the  same  time  restored  the 
barrier  of  Europe  against  France,  and  pre- 
served that  which  the  victories  of  Marlborough 
had  won,  and  those  of  Wellington  had  secured. 

Obvious  as  these  considerations  were,  and  de- 
gj  cisively  as  they  would  at  any  other 

Views  oVral-  ^™^  hwe  spoken  to  any  govern- 
leyrand  and  ment  of  Great  Britain,  there  were 
Lord  Palmer-  others  which  told  with  still  more 
*   ^  effect  at  the  moment  on  the  minds 

of  the  able  statesmen  who  at  that  period  direct- 
ed the  foreign  affairs  of  France  and  England. 
Both  these  countries  were  then  in  a  state  of 
revolution,  and  foreign  affairs  were  regarded  in 
both,  less  with  reference  to  the  future  interests 
of  either  country,  than  to  iheiv  present  bearing 
on  the  position  of  the  party  which  had  risen  in 
each  to  the  direction  of  government  M.  Tal- 
leyrand was  the  representative  of  the  Citizen- 
King,  who  had  in  a  moment  of  public  fervor,  and 
by  the  aid  of  the  popular  party  in  Paris,  de- 
throned his  lawful  sovereign,  and  now  with  diffi- 
culty restrained  the  loudly -expressed  demand  of 
the  party  to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation,  that 
France  should  lend  its  aid  to  the  democratic 
party  in  all  the  adjoining  states,  and  in  partic- 
ular support  the  revolutionary  government  re- 
cently established  in  Belgium.  Lord  Palmerston 
was  the  foreign  secretary  of  a  ministry  in  En- 
gland which  had  recently  overturned  the  long- 
established  dominion  of  the  Tories,  and  only 
now  maintained  its  ground  against  them  by 
having  awakened  and  by  keeping  alive  a  burst 
of  democratic  fervor,  second  only  to  that  which 
had  recently  oyertnrned  the  throne  of  Charles 
X.  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 

However  obviously  the  ultimate  and  lasting 
inte'rests  of  both  countries  might  re- 
Reasons  quire  the  maintenance  of  the  barri- 
which  led  er  of  the  Low  Countries  to  prevent 
them  to  their  collision,  and  however  loudly 
KiSuis.  *^®  principles  of  non-intervention  re- 
quired an  entire  abstinence  on  either 
side  from  any  interference  in  the  quarrels  of 
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Holland  and  Belgium,  yet  it  was  evident  that 
such  a  course  would  at  the  moment  be  perilous 
to  the  government  at  the  head  of  both.  The 
cabinet  of  Louis  Philippe  would  never  recover 
in  France  the  discredit  of  having  allowed  the 
patriots  of  Belgium  to  be  put  down  by  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  lost  the 
opportunity  of  wresting  from  the  Allies  the  in- 
estimable barrier  of  the  Flemish  fortresses;  the 
Whigs  in  England  would  have  been  seriously 
weakened  in  the  estimation  of  their  popular 
supporters  at  the  critical  moment  of  the  Keform 
struggle,  if  thej  had  looked  tamely  on  while 
Frederick-William  put  down  the  insurrection  in 
Belgium,  and  prevented  the  tricolor  flag  from 
waving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  In  a  vio- 
lent political  crisis,  considerations  of  party  gen- 
erally prevail  over  those  of  country ;  and  thence 
the  entire  deviation  which  ensued  in  the  policy 
of  England  from  that  which  had  been  invari- 
ably pursued  by  its  government  for  two  hun- 
dred years. 

The  loaders  of  the  revolution  in  Belgium  were 
well  aware  of  the  dangerous  ground  94. 
on  which  they  stood.  They  knew  Leopold  oT 
that  they  were  in  a  manner  the  ad-  5?""S**" 
yanced  work  of  revolution  against  ed^n/oT 
Europe,  and  that  Holland  was  the  Belgium, 
advanced  work  of  Europe  against  •''»"«  '• 
them;  and  it  was  on  the  support  of  France  and 
England  that  they  looked  for  their  only  effect- 
ual support  against  the  open  or  covert  hostility 
of  Russia  and  Prussia.  No  sooner,  accordingly, 
did  they  receive  Louis  Philippe's  refosal  of  the 
crown  for  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  than  all  shades 
of  the  Liberal  party  concurred  in  offering  it  to 
Prince  Leopoloi  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  by  whom  it 
was,  after  some  hesitation,  accepted.  This  hes- 
itation was  produced  by  a  doubt  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  territory  which  was  to  belong  to  the 
new  kingdom  on  the  side  of  Limburg  and  Luz- 
erabourff,  as  his  declinature  of  the  crown  of 
Greece  had  been  occasioned  by  the  exclusion 
of  Candia  from  its  limits.  Having,  however, 
received  satisfactory  assurances  from  the  Brit- 
ish government  on  this  pointy  he  accepted 
the  proffered  diadem,  and  soon  after  made  a 
pubkc  entry  with  great  eclat  into  Brussels. 
M.  de  Talleyrand  had  strongly  supported  the 
British  government  in  its  efllorts  to  procure 
that  nomination ;  for  he  foresaw  in  that  nom^ 
ination  a  termination  of  all  discord  between 
France  and  England  on  this  subject,  and  the 
only  real  security  for  the  new-born  j^^j^  ^^ 
royalty  of  Louis  Philippe  against  xir  400,  41*9 ; 
the  now  scarcely  disguised  hostil-  Cm,  ▼.  105, 
ity  of  the  northern  powers.*  ^^• 

But  although  the  yeteran  diplomatist  was 
undoubtedly  right   in    supposing         05. 
that  the  election  of  the  widower  ChAiKewhicli 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  the  **^!j******?!J 
personal    friend    of    the    leading  Jien^^S"  Si- 
Whigs  in  England,  would  remove  land  and  Bel- 
all  jealousy  on  the  part  of  its  cab-  S*"™- 
inet  to  the  new  arrangement  in  the  Low  Coun- 
trieS)  yet  it  was  very  far  from  having  the  same 
effect  on  the  relations  of  Holland  and  Belgium 
themselves ;  on  the  contrary,  it  much  aggrava- 
ted the  causes  of  irritation  between  these  two 
riyal  states.    The  Belgian  congress,  which  was 
audacious  in  proportion  to  its  weakness^  and 
could  with  di^cuity  be  brought  to  reason  or  a 
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jast  sense  of  its  situation  by  the  threatened  hos- 
tility of  the  fiye  powers,  no  sooner  found  itself 
supported  by  England,  from  whom  most  hostil- 
ity was  to  be  apprehended,  than  it  rose  in  its 
demands^  and  insisted  upon  the  oession  of  Lux- 
embourg and  limburg  to  the  new  kingdom. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  King  of  Holland  was 
determined  to  make  no  more  concessions^  and 
to  brin^  the  negotiations  which  appeared  to  be 
.  interminable  to  an  end ;  he  formally  in- 

™*"  timated  to  the  Belgian  government  his 
acceptance  of  the  conditions  of  separation  be- 
tween the  two  states,  as  fixed  by  tne  protocols 
of  20th  and  27th  January  last,  and  that  if  the 
Belgian  government  did  not  intimate  their  ad- 
herence within  five  days,  he  would  eonsider 
himself  entitled  to  act  for  himself.  In  making 
this  declaration,  William  was  in  secret  much  in- 
fluenced by  irritation  at  the  election  of  Prince 
Leopold  to  the  throne  of  BelgiuuL  He  had  all 
alone  been  supported  by  a  strong  party,  com- 
posed of  the  most  respectable,  though  not  the 
^Ann  Hist  Diost  numerous  citizens  in  Bel^um; 
xiv.  414,  416 ;  And  it  was  not  till  the  election  of 
Cap.  ▼.  107,  Leopold  was  declared  that  he  lost 
16S ;  l*?;^"  the  nope  he  had  always  entertain- 
Bianc,  u.  4i»,  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^j^g  tendered  to 

one  of  his  own  family.* 
The  same  election  caused  the  feelings  of  the 

government  which  now  ruled  the 
Chsnge  in  the  destinies  of  Great  Britain  to  under- 
poiicyofGreat  go  a  still  more  decisive  change  to- 
Briiain  re-  ward  him.  England  was  now  con- 
garding  Belgi-  ^^^3^^  y^^  ^^  reform  passion,  and 

it  was  only  by  feeding  it  that  the 
Wliig  Ministry  could  retain  possession  of  the 
reins  of  power.  As  such,  it  naturally  felt  a 
secret  leaning  and  partiality  for  a  popular,  and 
a  distrust  of  a  conservative  power.  Belgium 
WAS  the  advanced  work  of  the  revolutionary, 
Holland  of  the  legitimate  monarchies.  fVance 
was  the  protector  of  the  former,  Russia  of  the 
latter.  This  state  of  things — ^new  in  recent 
British  history,  though  well  known  in  the  days 
of  the  Reformation — now  began  for  the  first 
time  to  influence  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
country,  and  Holland  was  the  first  power 
which  experienced  the  change.  Leopold  was  a 
constitutional  monarch;  he  was  the  elh}e  of 
Great  Britain,  the  personal  friend  of  the  exist- 
ing Ministers,  and  tney  had  placed  him  on  the 
throne.  In  all  these  respects  William  of  Hol- 
land was  the  very  reverse:  he  stood  on  hered- 
itary right;  he  was  the  protegk  of  the  Holy  Al- 
liance, the  pupil  of  Russia.  Thus  the  ancient 
and  long-established  alliance  with  Holland  in- 
sensibly turned,  first  into  coldness,  and  ere  long 
into  hostility ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  sym- 
pathy of  feeling  and  identity  of  party  interest 
was  rapidly  converting  the  ancient  jealousy  of 
France  into  a  feeling  of  cordial  amity,  wnich 
ere  long  terminated  in  alliance.  Thenoe  the 
immense  importance  of  the  political  changes  in 
Great  Britain  which  were  in  progress  at  this 
time,  and  have  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of 
this  history.  They  Drought  on  not  only  an  al- 
teration in  the  internal  constitution  ot  Great 
Britain  equivalent  to  a  revolution,  but  an  en- 
tire change  in  the  alliances  of  Europe,  and  in 
the  foreign  policy  of  its  principal  monarchies. 

Luxembourg  was  the  point  where  this  change 
in  the  foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain  first  ap- 


peared.   It  has  been  already  mentiomad  that 
oy  article  2d  of  the  Act  of  Separ»-  97. 

tion  between  the  two  states,  which  Chaofe  in  the 
had  been  sanctioned  by  all  the  jSJSSJiLi 
powers,  it  had  been  stated  that  FiScere- 
the  province  should  belong  to  Hoi-  garding  Lux- 
lano,  as  part  of  the  ancient  patri-  «»b«ni. 
mony  of  the  house  of  Nassau.*  But  no  sooner 
was  the  election  of  Leopold  as  King  of  Belgi- 
um determined  on,  than  the  British  ministir, 
forgetting  in  the  heat  of  party  conflict  alike 
the  faith  of  treaties  and  the  lasting  interests  of 
their  country,  passed  over  to  the  other  side,  and 
announced  by  a  letter  of  Lord  Ponsonby  to  the 
congress  of  Brusseli^  that,  provided  they  sub- 
mitted without  reserve  to  the  Conference,  the 
latter  would  use  their  beet  endeavors  to  obtain 
the  Grand-duchy  of  Luxembourg  for  them  by 
negotiation,  and  upon  giving  to  Holland  a  suit- 
able indemnity,  and  in  the  mean  time  protect 
them  from  any  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Ger- 
man Confederation.f  Justly  alarmed  at  this 
declared  intention  of  despoilinff  him  of  pari  of 
his  paternal  inheritance  on  uie  part  of  the 
Lonaon  conference^  and  anticipating  nothing 
but  coercion  from  the  **  powerful  meSation**  of 
such  formidable  mediators,  the  King  of  Hol- 
land lost  no  time  in  protesting  solemnly  against 
any  such  project  being  entertained,  and  appeal- 
ing to  the  faith  of  treaties  to  main-  , .  „._,  . 
tarn  him  in  the  possessions  of  hia  413,410;  cip. 
family,  and  the  limits  assigned  to  v.  167, 169  ; 
him  by  the  mediating  powers  S*^"i"  ™*?*^ 
themseryes.»t  ^    ^         li- 4*0, 421. 

Without  going  into  the  tedious  details  of 
those  negotiations,  which  continued        m. 
without  intermission  for  the  next  Progress  of 
two  months,  and  went  the  length  of  SSi"^?"" 
above  fifty  protocols,  it  is  sufficient  czvttnaty^ 
to  observe  that  neither  party  abated  Fnnee  and 
in  their  demands,  and  it  erelong  be-  Ens^and. 
came  evident  that  a  rupture  had  become  una- 
voidable.   The  Belgian  Assembly  and  King  Leo- 
pold, i  n  secret  supported  by  Engl  and  and  France, 
insisted  that  negotiations  should  be  begun  be- 
tween the  two  states  for  the  purpose  of  severing 
the  Grand-duchy  of  Luxembourg  from  Holland, 
and  annexing  it  to  Belgium;  while  William, 


*  "■  Les  limites  de  la  HoUanda  comprendnmt  tous  lea 
territoirea,  plaoea,  viUea,  et  lieaz  qai  appanenaienc  a  la 
ci-devant  R^publlque  des  provinoea  aniea  das  Pays  Bum 
en  I'ann^e  17W).  La  Belgiqae  aera  fimn6e  de  loot  le  reaie 
dea  terriioirea  qni  avaieni  re^a  la  denomination  da  Raj- 
aume  dea  Paya  Baa  dana  les  traitte  de  1815.*'  Laxcm- 
bourg  and  Limburg  were  part  of  the  old  patrimony  of  the 
hoaae  of  Naaaaa,  and  never  were  part  of  Belgium  at  all.— 
ProtocoU^  SOtb  Jan.,  1831 :  Aim.  HiaL,  vol.  xiv.  p.  410. 

t  "  Si  la  Beigique  consent  i.  ae  nlaeer  dana  le  eerde  dea 
6tats  Europ6cns,  reconnaisaant  lea  traites  6iMmc^a.  la 
conference  Taidera  par  une  puistante  mediation  a  obtenir 
le  Duchf  de  Luxembourg  par  un  traiUt  et  moyeonani 
une  indemnity  6quitaUe;  et,  par  dea  moyens  assurea, 
la  confi^rence  pr^viendra  tmxte  attaque  militaire  de  la  }  art 
de  la  Confederation  Germanique  pendant  la  negociation.'^ 
—Lord  Ponsonbt  au  Congre*  dt  BruxtlUa.  Anat. 
Hut,  vol.  xiv.  p.  410. 

t  "  Le  Roi  a'en  tient  A  Tacte  de  aeparttion  qae  lea  cinq 
puissances  lui  ont  propoae,  et  qu'il  a  acoqAe  Sana  re- 


serve.   L'artirle  2  de  cet  pate  reconnali  ezpreasen 

?[ue  le  grand-ductae  appartieni  a  la  maiaon  ue  Nasi 
I  eat  done  difflrile  a  concevoir  qu^il  pourralt  ^tre  ques- 


tion d^une  negociation  sur  cette  wuDerameU,  laqocUe 
mcme  par  Tadh^Bion  conditionnelle  de  la  Beigique  aux 
baaea  ae  a^paration  ne  laisaerait  pas  de  rencootivr  lea 
plua  grandea  diflicuuea,  attendu  que  le  grand  doche  a 
remplacd,  pour  le  roi  et  lea  prineea  da  sa  maiaoo,  sea 
6tau  herediiairea,  et  qu'il  est  d*une  valeur  inap|H«ciabla 
a  see  yeux."— Af  Rot  au  Conrrit  a  Londrttj  June  3, 
1831.     Ann.  Hist.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  410. 
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in  secret  stipported  by  Russia  and  Prussia,  as 
strenuously  insisted  that  nothing  remained  to 
negotiate  about»  that  he  accepted  absolutely 
and  unconditionally  the  Act  of  Separation  as 
it  had  been  fixed  by  the  five  powers  them- 
aelves^  and  declined  all  proposals  of  exchange 
or  compromise.  Aware  tnat  matters  were 
coming  to  extremities,  and  that  hostilities 
might  ere  long  break  out,  England  and  France 
entered  into  a  secret  treaty,  the  purport  of 
which  was,  that  Holland  and  Belgium  should 
be  forcibly  restrained  from  coming  to  blows, 
and  that  for  this  purpose  an  English  fleet 
should  be  cautiously  collected  in  the  Downs, 
ready  to  cross  over  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt, 
and  a  French  army  of  40,000  assembled  on  the 
Flemish  frontier.  M.  Talleyrand  said,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  treaty,  that  *'  England  aivd  France 
were  two  gendarmes  who  forcibly  intenrened 
to  prevent  a  duel;"  and  had  such  been  the 
character  of  the  intervention,  there  could  be 
no  question  of  its  propriety  or  justice.  But 
he  forgot  to  add  that  the  intervention  as- 
» Treaty  Jane  ■'*™®^  •  ^^'y  different  character 
16, 1831;  Cap.  when  the  gendarmes  interfered 
v.*i70. 171 ;     to   enable    one    of  the   combat- 

416'  ?/?'  **^'  *"*•  ^''^  impunity  to  rob  the 
other.  ^ 


The  pretensions  of  the  Belgian  Assembly 

^  rose  in  proportion  as  England  and 

The  flVe  paw-  France  manifested  a  disposition  in 

ers  deviate      their  favor;  and  at  leneth  they 

i7SwaSSn  '^^^^  '^  ^^^^  ^  V^^^^  **»•*  ^^J 
and  the  King'  declared  they  would  not  be  bound 
or  Holland  d»>  by  the  Act  of  Separation  of  the 
ciarea  war.  j^^  states.  Upon  this  the  French 
August  4.  ^^  English  ministers,  Lord  Pon- 
aonby  and  General  Belliard,  left  Brussela  Ke- 
June  96  S^^i^^^i^^  however,  still  went  on  in 
*  London,  and  Leopold  formally  accepted 
the  crown,  on  condition  of  the  conference  giv- 
ing him  the  advantages  stipulated  in  eighteen 
Articles,  which  differ^  widely  from  the  original 
Act  of  Separation,  and  ^ve  ]£&lgium  much  more 
than  had  belonged  to  it  in  1790,  besides  leav- 
ing the  question  of  Luxembouig  open.  To  this 
the  conference  in  London  agreed,  deeming  the 
settlement  of  the  Belgian  question  by  placing 
Leopold  on  the  throne,  an  advantage  so  great 
that  it  was  worth  purchasing  by  t&e  sacrifice 
of  some  of  the  rights  of  Hollano.  When  this 
resolution  was  notified  to  the  King  of  Holland, 
he  declined  to  accept  it,  in  calm  but  dignified 
»  Cap.  ▼.  IM,  terms ;  and  orders  were  given  to 
J  72, 174  ;  An!  the  troops  on  the  frontier  to  move 
43?*  Le'*'**  forward,  while  General  Chasse  an- 
BJancrii"420  ■  nounced  the  termination  of  the 
see  l8*Artiel^  armistice,  concluded  on  the  6th  of 
^  A""-  ^^-  November  preceding,  to  the  Bel- 
xiv.  I3i,  App.  gjj^j,  governor  of  Antwerp.** 


*  '*  Lea  18  aitielea  qne  voa  Excellencea  m'ont  (hit  Phon- 
neur  de  ni'adraaaer,  ei  qui  aont  propoa^a  aux  deux  partiea 
eomme  un  baae  de  preluninairea  d'un  traits  de  paix,  eban- 
gent  toutea  lea  eombinaiaona.  Le  oontenu  inattendu  de 
eette  pi^ee  a  d*aatani  ploa  douloureuaement  aflbct^  aa 
Majesty,  qua,  d'aprea  oe  qui  en  renilie,  la  Conference  n*a 
pas  jug6  devoir  aceueiUir  une  aeule  dea  obserrationa 
multiplioes  prodaitea  par  lea  pleoipotentiaires  dea  Paya 
Baa.  La  plupart  de  eea  articles  sembleni  le  resnltat  d'un 
concert  avee  ceuz  qui  ezereent  le  pouToir  en  Belgique. 
Mais  eana  a'arr^ter  S  oette  apparenee,  il  eat  de  (hit  qu'ila 
Axreot  aimultan^ment  communiquea  a  la  Belgique  et  a  la 
Hollande,  et  que  phneipalenient  on  ne  consulia  point  aur 
leur  eontemi,  le  cabinet  de  U  Haye,  comma  aa  Majeate, 
arait  biea  droit  de  ratieodre^     'A  rwampie  das  touver- 1 


The  Dutch  army,  when  it  thus  threw  down 
the  gauntlet  to  the  greatest  pow-  70. 

ers  of  ^rope^  was  in  a  very  effi-  Commence- 
cient  state,  and,  considering  the  ISS^Mdwd" 
resources  of  the  country  by  which  tionimdronaa 
it  was  maintained,  surprisingly  nu-  on  the  two 
meroua  It  consisted  of70,000  men,  «^(^- 
recruited  from  the  veteran  soldiers  of  Prussia, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland,  attracted  to  the 
standara  pf  King  William  by  the-  ample  pay 
offered  by  the  Dutch  government,  of  whom 
40,000  were  stationed  on  the  frontier  in  three 
corps:  one  under  General  Van  Gheen,  which 
had  orders  to  move  upon  Antwerp  from  Breda ; 
the  second,  under  General  Geoiges,  was  in  front 
of  Maeetricht;  while  the  third  was  stationed 
between  them,  and  was  to  advance  upon  Brus- 
sels. On  the  other  side,  the  Belgians  had  col- 
lected 12,000  men,  who  were  dignified  by  the 
name  of  the  Army  of  the  Scheldt,  at  Malines, 
which  was  commanded  by  Leopold  in  person ; 
while  another  corps,  10,000  strong,  under  Gen- 
eral Daine,  was  stationed  between  Maastricht 
and  Hasselt  The  composition  of  these  troops^ 
however,  was  not  such  as  to  inspire  any  hope 
that  they  would  be  able  to  withstand  the  shock 
of  the  veteran  troops  who  were  collected  round 
the  Dutch  standards,  for  they  were  nearly  all 
raw  levies,  chiefly  composed  of  the  ^ 
rabble  of  towns,  ill  equipped  and  ziT.433,435,' 
worse  disciplined,  and  totally  desr  cap:  v.  18S,' 
titute  of  the  firmness  and  conndenoe  ^  i  Louia 
in  each  other  requisite  to  success  in  ^^^^ 
the  field.' 

The  corps  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  crossed 
the  frontier  on  the  6th,  and  made  it- 
self  master  of  Diest  without  opposi-  ip^^  d^i^ut 
tion;  from  whence,  advancing  on  its  of  the  Bel- 
left  toward  Haarlem,  and  on  its  right  giun^  Au- 
to Sichem,  it  interposed  between  the  ^^  '^' 
enemy's  corps  at  Malines  and  on  the 
Mouse,  and  rendered  their  junction  impractica- 
ble. This  was  in  itself  a  great  advantage,  which 
would  probably  be  decisive  of  the  issue  of  the 
campaign;  but  it  was  rendered  still  more  im- 

g>rtant  by  what  soon  after  occurred  with  the 
utch  left  on  the  Meuse.  The  Belgians  were 
there  attacked  on  the  road  between  Hasselt 
and  Tonnes  by  General  Georges'  corps,  and 
routed  with  such  facility  that  we  affair  could 
not  be  called  a  battle.  At  the  first  shot  the 
Belffian  infantry  took  to  flight;  their  artillery, 
in  the  confusion,  fired  on  Uieir  own  men,  tak- 
ing them  for  enemies;  and  the  cavalry  com- 
pleted the  disorder  by  wheeling  about  and 
trampling  under  foot  their  own  foot-soldiers  in 
the  ffeneral  flight  In  frightful  confusion  the 
whole  army  fled  to  Liege,  with  the  loss  of  its 
whole  aHillery,  caissons,  and  baggage,  leaving 
Brussels  uncovered  to  its  fate.  That  city  was 
now  at  the  mercy  of  the  Dutch  troops ;  for  on 


aina  lea  plua  puiaaans,  11  pourra  cMer  A  la  n^eaait6  en 
abandonnant  a  leur  sort  eeux  de  sea  anjeta  qui  ae  aont 
aouatraiu  i  aon  autorit6,  maia  jamaia  11  ne  leur  aacnfiera 
lea  droits  de  la  HoUande.  Or,  un  ezamen  r6fl6chi  Tayant 
eouTaincu  one  lea  artidea  pr^liminairea  liTreraient  A  la 
merci  de  rinaurrection  lea  int^reta  lea  plua  ehera  de  la 
patrie,  U  ne  pent  d^a-Iora  lea  accepter,  et  doit  dereehef 
r6clamer  de  la  part  dea  cinq  puissances,  oomme  J'ai  I'hon- 
neur  de  le  fhire  en  aon  nom.  D^sormaia  c'eat  une  que- 
relle,  un  debat  entre  la  HoUande  et  la  Belgique,  ^tau  In- 
dependanta  et  sdpards  :  il  a  ainai  le  droit  de  paix  et  de 
guerre,  sana  qu'il  y  ail  n^cessitd  d'une  interreniion  dea 
puissances. '*^Pro«a<aliof>  du  Roi  GuiUaumt,  SOth  Jons, 
Jt^l ;  CArsriouB,  vol.  ▼.  p.  173, 179. 
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the  very  day  when  this  disaster  happened  to 
the  ormy  of  the  Mease,  Leopold,  finding  his 
right  entirely  uncovered,  retired  toward  Lou- 
Tain,  and  took  up  an  intrenched  position  in 
front  of  that  town.  There  he  was  followed  bv 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  attacked,  and  routed  with 
80  much  facility  that  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty he  escaped,  after  losing  all  his  artillery, 
into  Lourain,  where  he  was  shut  up  next  day 
hy  the  victorious  Dutch.  Leopold  nimself  be- 
haved with  great  gallantry  in  this  afiair,  but 
he  could  not  communicate  nis  own  spirit  to  the 
revolutionary  rabble  whom  he  commanded.  In 
these  disastrous  circumstances,  he  wrote  an  ur- 

Sut  letter  to  Marshal  Gerard,  who  commanded 
e  French  army  on  the  frontier,  to  hasten  his 
march  ;  and  a  limit  was  thus  put  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  when  he  was  at 
the  gates  of  Brussels,  held  his  rival  blockaded 
1  Ann  Hi  t  ^"^  ®  town  which  could  not  hold  out 
xiT.  434, 435 ';  three  days,  and  when,  according  to 
Cap.  v/i85,'  the  repuolican  journalists,  ^'Belgi- 
180;  I^uis  um  ^ag  within  a  hair's-breadth  of 
^^'"■*»-  destruction."'* 

But  it  was  no  part  of  the  policy  of  France  to 
.g  allow  this  opportunity  of  re-estab- 

Intervemion  lishing  their  influence  in  Flanders 
of  the  French  to  be  lost,  or  of  the  new-born  lib- 
ray  in  Flan-  erai  policy  of  England  to  interfere 

"*  with  such  an  extension  of  the  pow- 

er of  their  ancient  rival.  On  the  contrary,  the 
governments  of  both  countries  leaned  to  the  new- 
born revolutionary  State,  and  regarded  with 
jealousy  the  pretensions  of  William,  the  pro- 
tege of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Legitimist  sovereigns.  No  sooner, 
accordingly,  was  the  intelligence  of  the  cross- 
ing the  frontier  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  re- 
ceived in  Paris  and  London,  than  orders  were 
sent  by  the  two  governments  for  their  respect- 
ive forces  to  advance.  The  English  fleet  made 
sail  from  the  Downs  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt;  the  French  army  received  orders  in- 
stantly to  cross  the  frontier  and  march  upon 
Louvain  and  Brussels.  "With  transports  of  joy 
the  French  troops  began  their  march,  the  sol- 
diers chaunting  songs  of  victory;  they  were 
marching  against  the  Holy  Alliance;  they  were 
recommencing  the  career  of  the  Grand  Army ; 
they  were  going  to  level  the  Lion  of  Waterloo ! 
Forty  thousand  men,  in  the  highest  state  of 
discipline  and  equipment^  crossed  the  frontier 
on  the  9th,  and  on  the  12th  the  van-guard  en- 
»  Ann.  Hist,  ^red  Brussels  at  the  very  moment 
ziT.435,436;  whcn  the  victory  of  Louvain  had 
Cap.  V.  187,  opened  to  the  Pnnce  of  Orange  the 
^^'  gates  of  th e  capi tal. " 

Fortunately  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  the  good 
73^  sense  of  the  King  of  Holland,  which 
Armistice,  was  equal  to  his  resolution,  led  him 
and  with-  iq  appreciate  the  dangers  of  his  situa- 
the  French  ^^o"  »^  he  persisted  any  farther  in  hos- 
troops.  tilities.  He  had  received  a  communi- 
Aug.  13.  cation,  signed  by  the  embassadors  of 
all  the  five  power^  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
unanimously  resolved  to  put  a  period  to  hos- 
tilities so  eminentlv  hazardous  to  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  that  France  and  England,  in  inter- 
posing to  prevent  them,  acted  in  the  general 
intcnst.  and  with  the  concurrence  of  all  the 


La  Helpiflue  ciaii  ^  deux  doigls  de  sa  perte." — L. 
Llanc,  vol.  ii.  p.  422. 


powers.    In  effect,  aj>rotoeol  was  signed  on 
the  6th,  which  regulated  the  interven- 
tion,  declared  tlfat  the  Conference  was    "*'  , 

satisfied  that  the  French  and  English  interven- 
tion was  done  in  the  intent  and  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  Europe,  and  provided  that 
they  should  not  cross  the  frontier  of  Old  Hol- 
land, and  neither  invest  Maestrieht  nor  Yenloo, 
and  that  the  French  troops  should  retire  within 
the  French  frontier,  ana  the  English  fleet  to 
the  Downs,  as  soon  as  hostilities  ceased  between 
the  Dutch  and  Belgians.  As  soon  as  be  was  in- 
formed of  this  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  five 
powers,  William  dispatched  orders  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  stop  hostilities,  and  retire  within 
the  frontiers  of  Holland.  The  order  reached 
him  at  Louvain,  on  the  18th,  and  he  im- 
mediately concluded  a  convention  with  ^' 
General  Belliard,  who  eommanded  the  French 
advanced  guard,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Datch 
troo]3B  withdrew  within  their  own  ^  p_^_^ 
frontier,  and  the  French,  after  some  No!'Si^^uif. 
delay,  retired  to  their  own  country,  6,  1831*:  Ann. 
without  having  had  the  satisfaction  H»^  xiv.  147, 
of  destroying  Uie  Lion  of  Waterloo  fff'i^^'  ^- 
in  the  course  of  their  expedition.'        ' 

Nothing  but  the  preponderance  of  France 
and  England,  from  their  united  pol-        m^^ 
icy  and  geographical  position,  so  near  Renewed 
the  seat  of  hostilities,  and  Uie  dan-  coofereneeB, 
ger  to  which  they  themselves  were  JJhich^iSJ 
exposed  by  the  still  doubtful  con-  the  nantaena 
test  on  the  shores  of  the  Vistula  powera  »- 
which  will  immediately  be  recount-  J^J"  "* 
ed,  could  have  induced  the  Northern 
Powers  to  look  quietly  on,  while  the  western 
potentates  took  upon  themselves,  in  this  man- 
ner, to  arrange  the  affairs  of  Flanders  at  their 
own  pleasure^  and  keep  up  by  force  the  revo- 
lutionary state  of  Belgium,  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  had  in  reality  fallen  under  the  restored 
dominion  of  its  lawful  sovereign.     In  truth,  the 
powers  engaged  in  the  Conference  were  as  muek 
divided  on  the  subject,  notwithstanding  thdr 
apparent  unanimity,  as  Holland  and  B^ginm; 
and  it  was  with  great  difllculty  a  ruptnre  was 

Ere  vented  between  them.  A  spark  would  then 
ave  lighted  the  flame  of  a  general  war;  and  i 
had  the  affair  of  Poland  been  settled  three 
months  earlier  than  it  actually  was,  the  French 
invasion  of  Belgium  would  have  proved  that 
spark.  But  the  terror  of  a  general  war,  f<ff 
which  they  were  wholly  unprepared,  and  aa 
undefined  dread  of  revolt  in  their  own  domin- 
ions, if  a  strife  of  opinion  were  openly  wa^ed 
in  Europe,  prevailed  over  these  views,  an^  a  • 
sort  of  tacit  agreement  took  place  between  the 
five  powers,  to  the  effect  that  France  and  En- 
gland should  be  permitted  to  arrange  at  pleas- 
ure the  affairs  of  bel^um,  provided  they  allow- 
ed Russia  and  Prussia  at  will  to  settle  those  of 
Poland. 

But  although  hostilities  were  thus  stopped 
in  Flanders,  and  William  was  pre-  .^ 

vented  from  recovering  the  lost  Great *MN«at- 
part  of  his  dominions,  at  the  very  a«cs  gawed 
time  when  he  had  decisively  de-  J'jJ'jJl^fJiSj 
feated  the  rebels  in  them,  yet  he  ^^ 
gained  much,  both  in  material  advantage  and 
moral  influence,  by  the  brief  passage  at  anna 
which  had  taken  place.  Short  as  the  period 
of  hostilities  had  been,  it  had  proved  both  tlia 
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yigor,  patriotiam,  and  uifanimity  of  Holland, 
and  the  weakness,  disunion,  and  inefficiency  of 
Belgium.  It  was  now  demonstrated  beyond  all 
dispute,  that  the  Belgian  revolution  had  been 
the  work  merely  of  the  heated  democrats  of  a 
few  great  towns,  and  bad  no  foundation  in  the 
solid  sense  or  settled  wishes  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  of  Flanders;  for  the 
revolutionary  state,  with  four  millions  of  in- 
habitants, had  been  vanquished  in  a  few  days 
by  the  conservative  with  two  millions  and  a 
half  It  was  now  evident  to  all  the  world  that 
a  popular  dynasty  could  not  stand  of  itself  in 
Flanders,  and  that,  if  not  propped  up  by  the 
adjoining  Liberal  Governments  of  France  and 
England,  it  would  at  once  fall  to  the  ground. 
These  conclusions  flowed  so  evidently  from 
what  had  occurred,  that  they  soon  came  not 
only  to  affect  general  opinion  over  Europe,  but 
materially  to  influence  the  views  of  the  Lon- 
don Conference.  After  mature  deliberation, 
the  embassadors  of  the  five  powers  presented 
to  the  Kings  of  Holland  and  Belgium  a  project 
of  a  treaty  for  the  separation  of  the  two  states, 
which  they  described  in  the  accompanying  let- 
ter as  " final  and  irrevocable;"  but  containing 
terms  far  more  favorable  to  Holland  than  the 
former  one  of  eighteen  articles,  which  had  been 
rejected.  By  this  proposed  treaty,  the  Grand- 
duchy  of  Luxembourg  was  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  two  powers,  but  with  the  fortress 
of  Luxembourg  belonging  to  the  King  of  Hol- 
land, as  grand  duke  of  that  duchy,  he  receiv- 
ing a  portion  of  Limburg  in  indemnity  for  the 
part  ceded ;  the  district  of  Maestricht  was  also 
partitioned,  but  with  the  fortress  of  that  name 
remaining  to  Holland:  and  the  common  debt 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was  to  be 
apportioned  on  the  footing  of  8,400,000  flor- 
ins to  be  annually  paid  by  the  Belgians,  and 
6,060,000  to  be  provided  for  by  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernmentr  This  treaty  was  not  implicitly  adopt - 
I  Ttm  o  t  ®^  V  either  of  the  states  concerned ; 
13, 1831^  Ann!  ^^^  negotiations  took  place,  and 
Hist.  xiv.  145,  a  memorable  siege  ensued,  to  be  re- 
150;  LouiB  counted  in  the  next  volume,  before 
Btenc,  il.  185,  ^^^  ^j^^j  pretensions  of  Holland  and 

Belgium  were  finally  adjusted.^ 

If  the  effects  of  the  new-born  alliance  of  the 

yg  liberal  governments  of  France  and 

Forcible  ttiter-  England  were  proclaimed  to  the 

▼ention  of  the  world  in  the  affairs  of  Flanders  in 

French  at  Lis-  ^his  yeor,  they  were  not  less  cleai^ 

ly  evinced  in  an  event  which  took 
place,  inconsiderable  in  itself,  but  very  signifi- 
cant of  accomplished  change,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagus.  Some  French  subjects  had  grounds 
of  complaint  against  the  government  at  Lisbon, 
and  some  abusive  articles  had  appeared  in  the 
Portuguese  newspapers  against  the  French  mon- 
arch. These  grievances,  which  would  have  been 
the  fit  subject  of  pacific  remonstrance  and  ne- 
gotiation, were  taken  up  by  the  Cabinet  of 
Louis  Philippe  as  the  subject  of  national  quar- 
rel; and  they  resolved  to  demand  reparation 
at  the  cannon's  mouth.  It  was  indispensable, 
however,  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  British 
government  to  any  armed  intervention  in  the 
Tagus;  but  this  was  without  difficulty  ob- 
tained, the  English  government  and  people  be- 
ing so  completely  absorbed  in  the  Reform  con- 
test, that  foreign  affairs,  even  when  of  the 


most  pressing  kind,  and  touching  on  the  most 
interesting  recollections,  excited  scarcely  any 
attention.  The  consent  of  the  British  cabinet 
to  the  hostile  demonstration  being  thus  ob- 
tained, the  French  government  fitted  out  a 
fleet  of  six  ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates, 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Rous- 1  ^n„  j^^ 
sin,  which  forthwith  set  sail,  and  ar-  xiv.558,55d; 
rived  on  the  8th  July  at  the  mouth  £«P-  ▼•  888. 
oftheTagus.»  ^' 

The  first  step  of  Admiral  Roussin  was  to  send 
a  flag  of  truce  ashore,  with  a  state-  77 
ment  of  his  demands,  which  were —  The  French 
the  dismissal  of  the  captain  of  the  compel  the 
Portuguese  frigate  which  had  cap-  SJS'pirt- 
tured  a  French  packet-boat,  the  St  ugaeae  gov- 
Helena  ;  a  compensation  in  money  enmient. 
for  several  proprietors  who  had  snf-  "'"'^  ^^' 
fered  during  tne  blockade  of  Terceira  by  the 
Royalist  fleet ;  and  the  dismissal  of  all  the  mag- 
istrates, who  were  said  to  have  violated  the 
privileges  of  French  subjects.  These  terms  not 
having  been  complied  with,  the  French  squad- 
ron entered  the  T^gus,  passed,  without  sus- 
taining almost  any  damage,  the  batteries  of 
Fort  Belem,  on  which  the  vessels,  in  moving 
up,  opened  a  heavy  fire,  and,  continuing  their 
victorious  course,  anchored  abreast  of  the  royal 
palace.  Nothing  now  remained  to  the  Portu- 
guese government  but  submission.  The  condi- 
tions, so  far  as  the  individuals  claiming  dam- 
ages were  concerned,  were  at  once  complied 
with,  and  any  questions  of  a  general  nature  re- 
ferred to  the  Conference  at  London ;  but  the 
Portuguese  fleet  was  carried  off  in  triumph  to 
Brest  This  vigorous  demonstration  was  not 
of  any  very  material  importance  in  itself;  but 
it  assumed  great  magnitude  from  the  indica- 
tion it  afforded  of  the  entire  change  in  the  pol- 
icy of  Great  Britain,  which  the  accession  of  the 
Whig  party  to  power  had  occasioned.  Don 
Miguel  had  appealed  to  the  British  govern- 
ment for  protection,  when  the  attack  was  im- 
pending, and  been  refused.  Europe  was  con- 
founded at  beholding  England  calmly  aban- 
doning its  ancient  ally  to  the  hostile  a^acks  of 
its  former  rival;  and  although  the  English  peo- 
ple, engrossed  with  the  Reform  struggle,  and 
incapable  of  taking  in  more  than  one  idea  at  a 
time,  paid  little  attention  to  the  subject,  there 
were  many  thoughtful  persons  in  En-  3  Ann.  Hist, 
gland  who  concurred  in  the  mourn-  xiv.  524, 557; 
ful  words  of  the  Duke  of  Welling-  Ann.  Reg. 
ton,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  "that  it  JJflVcip.r. 
went  to  his  heart  to  see  the  French  228.' 230;' 
dictate  peace  under  the  walls  of  LouisBlanc, 
Lisbon."*  "•  ***'  ^■ 

Although  these  vigorous  demonstrations  of 
French  power  in  Flanders  and  in         ^8. 
the  Tagus  went  far  to  restore  the  Vehement  ex- 
credit  of  France  in  the  eyes  of  for-  ciiement  in 
eign  nations  and  beyond  all  ques-  ^^  f™™  ^ 
tion  saved  the  ministry  of  Gasimir 
P^rier  from  the  shipwreck  with  which  it  was 
threatened  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
session,  yet  in  the  end  they  rather  increased 
than  lessened  the  difficulties  of  Government 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  at  these  success- 
ful foreign  interventions  became  speedily  such 
that  it  was  altogether  ungovernable.    The  spir- 
it of  propagandism  into  which  democratic  fer- 
vor, when  successful,  invariably  runs^  became  ao 
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violent  that  nothipff  within  the  power  of  Got« 
emmeot  could  satiny  it  The  Parisian  jonmals 
woold  gladly  have  ISued  the  hostility  of  the 
whole  world  for  the  spread  of  their  principles 
They  londly  demandea  the  immediate  marcn  of 
one  annjT  into  Ital^,  to  excite  the  Italian  patriots; 
another  into  Belgium,  to  sapport  the  caase  of 
insnrrection  in  FUnden;  and  a  third  into  Ger- 
many, to  make  its  way  throogh  tiie  three  hun- 
dred thousand  armed  men  of  the  Confederation 
to  the  shores  of  the  Vistula,  and  lend  its  aid  to 
the  heroic  and  lahorinff  Poles.  Secure  of  the 
support,  or  at  least  the  rorbearaoee^  of  England, 
they  felt  confident  against  the  world  in  arms. 
Such  was  the  excitement  produced  by  these 
eventSi  that  for  three  weeks  they  exclusiyely 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Chamber,  to  the 
entire  stoppage  of  all  other  business^  The 
danger  of  the  crisis,  and  the  difficulties  of 
the  Goyernment,  will  be  best  appreciated  by 
recapitulating  what,  in  a  thousand  different 
foTm%  and  with  the  utmost  yiolenoe 
xiT  271  s»6.  ^^  ^°fin^^^  v^  advanced  on  either 
*  *  side.* 
The  debates  began  in  the  Chamber  on  the  9th 
_  August^  and  lasted,  without  intermis- 
Aryninient  '^^°*  ^^^  three  weeks.  They  elicited 
of  the  Op-  on  both  sides  the  whole  oratorical  tal- 
^'^"folSf  *°^  ^^  France,  and  were  characterixed 
SiSiIr^  from  the  very  first  by  uncommon  vio- 
lence of  language.  "We  accuse  you," 
said  M.  Bignon,  Genenu  Lamarcjue,  Marshal 
Clausel,  and  M.  Maugnin,  "of  having  compro- 
mised the  interest  of  France,  which  lies  in  its 
honor,  and  the  interests  of  humanity,  which  are 
centred  in  the  greatness  of  France.  Recollect 
what  we  were  a  year  ago,  and  reflect  on  what 
we  now  are.  How  vast  was  the  prestige  with 
which  we  were  then  surrounded  I  In  the  midst 
of  nations  astounded,  and  kings  struck  with  ter- 
ror, we  had  grasped  again,  and  for  far  nobler 
purposes  than  he  wielded  it,  the  sceptre  of  Na- 
poleon. Never  was  situation  so  daxziing  as  ours 
tlicn  was,  and  we  had  no  need  to  disturb  the 
world  to  attain  our  object,  for  it  lay  at  our 
mercy.  Now,  what  can  we  dot  what  influence 
do  we  possess  in  Europe  f  To  know  how  to  as- 
sist when  you  are  strong  is  the  mark  of  a  wise 
moderation ;  but  to  tolerate  injustice  when  you 
are  strong,  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  pusilla- 
nimity. Look  around  you,  and  see  what  you 
have  permitted  I  In  Italy  the  Austrians  tramp- 
ling a  noble  people  under  foot^  without  any 
other  title  than  that  of  the  strongest ;  the  Con- 
ference in  London  cutting  asunder  national- 
ities, without  regard  either  to  traditions,  inter- 
ests, or  affections,  at  the  dictation  of  four  kings; 
the  Russians  proceeding  to  exterminate  a  gen- 
erous people— to  punish  then^  for  having  found 
their  tyranny  intolerable.  These  are  your 
worka  This  you  have  permitted,  in  this  you 
have  concurred  Every  where  around  you  you 
have  allowed  the  rude  empire  of  force  to  be  re- 
established, to  our  eternal  disgrace,  and  the  not 
less  durable  misfortune  of  those  who  loved  us, 
who  relied  on  our  support,  and  who  were  be- 
trayed 

*•  Boast  not  of  your  interventions ;  they  are 

^         not  so  many  titles  of  honor,  but  badges 

Continued.  °^  servitude.     You  have  demanded 

the  retirement  of  the  Austrians  from 

Italy  in  March,  and  when  did  you  obtain  it? 


In  July,  whan  thdr  work  was  dona,  the  patriots 
dispenad  and  destroyed,  your  own  influence  in 
the  peninsula  loaL  Ton  have  intervened  in 
Belgium,  and  in  what  diaracter,  and  at.wbose 
dictation!  Not  as  the  apostles  of  freedom, 
not  tm  the  pioneers  of  dvuization,  but  is  th^ 
gendarmerie  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  to  carry  bto 
exeention  the  dictates  of  the  London  Confer- 
ence, to  place  the  sovereign  of  England's  dioioe 
on  the  throne  of  Flanders  Ton  might  have 
had  that  beantifnl  country  as  y<m  might  have 
had  the  fields  of  Lombardy,  and  its  inhabitants 
panted  for  a  reunion  witii  yon,  but  you  rgect- 
ed  their  advances  for  fear  of  giving  umbrage  to 
England  1  Umbrage  to  EnfUndl  It  was  not 
thus  that  our  fiUhers  felt:  tiiere  was  no  terror 
of  England  thoL  If  these  are  the  fruits  of  the 
Engliu  alUanoe,  better,  fur  better,  to  brave  at 
once  its  hostility.  There  is  little  cause  for  con- 
mtulAtion  on  the  expedition  to  Lisbon,  bow 
honorable  soever  to  those  engaged  in  it  We 
went  there,  not  of  our  own  free-will,  but  by  the 
license  ci  England,  to  avenge  her  causes  of  com- 
plaint more  than  our  own — to  di^q^laee  a  sov- 
ereign whom  Ae  deems  it  for  her  interest  not 
to  recognize.  Such  is  the  dmadation  to  which 
we  have  been  brought  by  the  English  alliaoes 
and  the  policy  of  Ministers^  that  the  cabinet  of 
St  James's  has  no  longer  any  need  to  get  out 
fleets  or  armies  of  its  own  to  avenge  its  wrongs 
or  carry  into  execution  its  decisions;  it  has 
only  to  issue  its  mandates  from  London,  and 
the  fleets  and  armies  of  France  become  the  in- 
struments of  its  vengeance— the  ministerB  of  its 
will 

"We  are  always  told  we  must  await  the  de- 
cisions of  a  congress  the  decisions  of  ^ 
the  Conference.  Why  a  congress,  why  coaetiided. 
a  conference  ?  What  is  the  need  of  a 
conference  after  the  insurrection  at  BmsBels— 
of  a  congress  after  the  revolution  at  Warsaw! 
Had  you  at  once  recognized  the  nationality  of 
Poland,  what  effect  would  it  have  produced  on 
the  banks  of  the  Vistula  f  Lithuania,  Podolis, 
Yolhynia  would  immediately  have  been  in  arms; 
Gallicia  and  Hungary  would  have  responded  to 
the  cry ;  a  word  would  have  disarmed  Russia 
and  Austria,  re-established  the  balance  of  pow- 
er, and  restored  France  to  its  proper  rank  and 
lead  in  Europe.  What  could  the  Continental 
powers  have  done  in  presence  of  such  a  decided 
policy  f  Austria  would  have  found  its  PoUnd 
m  Italy,  Prussia  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  En- 
gland m  Ireland  Driven  back  into  their  des- 
serts by  the  heroic  armies  of  the  Sarmatiani^ 
the  Muscovites  would  have  ceased  to  be  any 
longer  formidable  to  the  liberties  of  Europe— 
the  independence  of  nations.  Whereas  the  re- 
sult of  your  timorous  policy  has  been,  that  En- 
gland nas  disposed  ot  the  crown  of  Belgium, 
which  was  laid  at  your  feet;  that  iifoniMr, 
Austria  has  established  her  suprema-  Aug.  7-10, 
cvin  Italy;  and  Russia  has  found  in  ^'^" 
the  treacherous  neutrality  of  Austria,  ^19,  SM ; 
the  open  support  of  Prussia,  the  means  Looit 
of  extinguishing  the  last  remnants  of  SS"*^*- 
Polish  nationality."*  *^  ^' 

Strong  as  these  arguments  were,  and  powe^ 
fully  as  they  spoke  to  the  national       n. 
and  patriotic  feelings  which  are  ever  Answer  of 
sprinffing  up  in  the  breasts  of  the  MinBtere. 
Fren&  people^  they  were  met  on  the  part  of 
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Government  by  otbera,  if  not  equally  heart- 
stirring  to  the  feelings,  perhaps  more  convin- 
cing to  the  reason.  *' What»"  said  M.  Casimir 
P^ner,  M.  Gnizot^  M.  Thiers^  and  General  Se- 
bastiani,  "  are  the  grievances  of  which  the  Op- 

Ewition  complain  r  Born  of  a  tempest  calcu- 
ted  to  drive  nations  into  chaos,  tne  French 
government  has  sought  to  appease  every  thing 
aronnd  itself  and  in  itsel£  Is  there  nothing 
grand  in  that  lofty  moderation  ?  Was  it  blam- 
able,  because  to  the  savage  pleasure  of  over- 
tumin|r  the  world  it  preferred  the  glorious  title 
of  saving  it  at  once  from  the  double  scourge  of 
democracy  and  conquest!  We  are  reproached 
for  having  abandoned  Belgium  to  the  Eng^lish, 
Italy  to  the  Austrians,  Poland  to  the  Russians. 
Vain  and  declamatory  reproaches  1  We  have 
done  all  in  Italy  whicn  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected. The  ministry  of  the  ISth  March  (Casi- 
mir Perier),  on  arrivmg  at  the  helm,  found  the 
Austrian  army  in  the  iU>man  States,  the  sad  be- 

5[ue6t  of  the  weakness  of  the  preceding  cabinet 
t  demanded,  it  obtained  their  evacuation  by 
the  Austrian  troops.  What  more  could  be  ex- 
pected of  itf  If  our  frontiers  have  not  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  Bhine — ^if  flanders  has  not  been 
incorporated  with  our  dominions — ^if  the  £ing, 
doing  violence  to  his  family  affections,  has  re- 
fusea  the  crown  proffered  to  his  son — it  was  be- 
cause considerations  of  the  highest  political  grav- 
ity were  opposed  to  such  projects  of  national 
or  family  am*andizement  Was  it  expedient, 
for  no  otner  object  but  aggrandizement^  to  light 
up  in  Europe  the  flames  of  an  immense  confla- 
gration? Was  it  advisable,  in  the  hope  of  a 
doubtful  conquest^  to  arm  against  us  the  En- 
glish people,  that  powerful  ally  which  has  done 
so  much  to  establish  the  throne  of  the  Revolu- 
tion t  Would  it  have  been  wise  to  threaten  the 
European  nations  with  the  revival  of  our  am- 
bition, which  for  fifteen  long  years  kept  them 
in  agony  and  humiliation  f  Was  France  de- 
graded because  she  showed  herself  at  once  for- 
midable and  disinterested  ? 

"Ko  one  can  admire  more  than  we  do  the 
^  heroic  valor  of  the  Poles,  and  be  fiU- 
ConttnuBd.  ^  ^^^  *  warmer  conuniseration  for 
their  undeserved  fate ;  but  the  ques- 
tion is  not  what  all  must  feel,  but  what  any 
could  have  donef  Separated  from  us  by  a 
breadth  of  four  hundred  leagues^  inhabited  by 
neutral  and  powerful  nations,  our  geographical 
position  condemned  us  to  a  mournful  ana  ster- 
ile sympathy.  To  have  marched  to  their  suc- 
cor would  have  been  to  have  resumed,  at  the 
point  where  they  began  to  become  fatal,  the 
gigantic  enterprises  of  Napoleon.  And  what 
would  be  the  object  gained,  supposing  it  suc- 
cessful t  To  force  Austria  and  Prussia,  in  their 
own  defense,  to  conclude  a  close  alliance  with 
Russia,  that  our  troops,  on  arriving  at  Warsaw, 
might  find  nothing  but  a  desert  and  ashes.  Na- 
poleon himself  at  Tilsit  was  unequal  to  the  task 
of  restoring  Poland,  though  he  was  at  the  head 
of  five  hundred  thousand  invincible  soldiers. 
Conld  the  ministers  of  1881  have  undertaken 
with  impunity  that  which  Napoleon,  with  his  gi- 
gantic forces,  failed  in  accomplishing,  possessing 
as  they  did  a  much  inferior  army,  K>r  the  most 
part  composed  of  mere  conscripts!  To  have 
reeoanizeathe  independence  of  Poland  when  we 
could  not  support  it^  would  have  been  au  idle 


rodomontade,  alike  evincing  the  weakness  of 
the  one  country  and  the  impotence  of  the  other. 

"Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves^  therefore,  or 
be  led  away  by  vain  declamation. 
Government  has  done  all  that  was  concluded, 
in  its  power  tQ  do  for  the  Polee^  when 
it  offered  its  own  mediation,  and  invited  that 
of  the  other  powers.  It  is  time  now  for  the 
Opposition  to  explain  themselves.  What  do 
they  really  desire;  what  would  they  be  atf 
Is  a  universal  war — a  war  for  life  or  death — 
the  object  of  their  desires!  If  so,  they  had 
better  announce  at  once  that  the  question  is  no 
longer  between  war  and  peace,  but  between 
war  and  liberty,  for  no  one  supposes  that  free- 
dom can  take  root  or  flourish  amidst  the  dire 
crash  of  war.  Combats  and  battles  abroad  in- 
duce at  home  silence  and  repose:  despotism  is 
the  counterpart  of  victory.  Napoleon  proved 
it;  and  before  his  time  tiie  Convention  had 
proved  it  by  deeds  which  will  never  be  effaced 
from  the  memory  of  man.  *IIave  you  con- 
cluded an  agreement  with  victory!'  was  onco 
asked  in  that  terrible  assembly.  '  No,*  was  the 
reply  of  Bazire,  'but  we  have  made  a  com- 
pact with  death.'  Death  soon  came  to  claim 
performance  of  the  promise :  a  year  had  not 
elapsed  when  the  head  of  Bazire  fell  from  the 
scaffold.  If  the  Opposition  does 
not  grow  pale  at  the  employment  iiTSfST^ 
of  such  resources,  and  the  mere  Moniteur,  ' 
memory  of  these  terrible  examples,  ^ug.  14, 1831 ; 
let  them  at  least  have  the  courage  ^'  ^-  ^^• 
to  avow  it"*  * 

Matters  were  brought  to  a  perfect  climax  in 
the  Chamber  by  a  proposition  of  M.  ^ 

Bignou  to  insert  in  the  address  the  Violem  seene 
words — "  In  the  touching  words  of  in  the  Cham* 
your  Majesty  regarding  the  misfor-  ber  on  the  do- 
tunes  of  PoUnd,  the  Chamber  fond-  ^5  **"  ^^ 
ly  hopes  to  find  a  *certa%nt}f  that 
the  nationality  of  Poland  shall  not  expire.''  M. 
Bodin,  on  the  part  of  Ministers,  contended  that 
the  words  ^*firm  hop^^  should  be  used  instead. 
Such  was  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  this  inter- 
esting topic,  that  at  the  words  of  General  La- 
marque,  **Let  us  save  Poland  1"  the  whole 
Assembly  rose  like  one  man,  and  was  proceed- 
ing, anudst  loud  acclamations,  to  adopt  M. 
Bignon's  motion,  when  Casimir  P^rier,  foaming 
with  rage,  and  quivering  with  emotion,  rushed 
into  the  tribune,  and  insisted  to  be  heard.  The 
cry  of  "Spoke,  spoke  I  order,  order  1"  arose  on 
all  sides,  and  he  could  not  make  himself  heard. 
Still  standing  in  the  tribune,  and  making  frantio 
gesticulations,  amidst  a  din  which  rendered  any 
voice  inaudible,  the  minister  contended  for  the 
privilege  of  being  heard.  Upon  this  a  frightful 
tumult  arose,  some  contendmg  that  he  snould 
be  heard,  others  that  he  shomd  not — all  with 
equ al  violence.  Soon  the  whole  Assembly,  gal- 
leries  and  all,  were  on  their  feet,  shouting  and 
gesticulating  in  the  most  tumultuous  manner; 
and  at  length  the  President,  after  ,  Mj,«*|-n- 
in  vain  trying  to  restore  order  by  ^xig.  16. 1831 ; 
ringing  his  bell,  covered  himself  Louis  BUuic,' 
and  tne  Chamber  broke  up  in  U'^^^'^jj 
an  indescribable  state  of  agita-  ^ff'  ^'  ^ 
tion.** 


*  In  one  of  these  Tiolent  debates,  General  S^bettianl, 
addressing  General  Lamarque,  said,  "  C'est  ikux ;  vooa 
en  avez  roentl.*'  These  woids  led  to  a  hoatUe  meeting  ha- 
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Great  as  was  the  excitement  which  these  de- 
bat<«  in  the  Chambers  on  the  subject 
Vebenient  ^^  Poland  otcasioned,  it  was  as  no- 
excitement  thinff  to  that  which  took  place  when 
*h/ftl'*  f "  *^®  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  War- 
WaSiw.  '"'^»  ^  ^®  recounted  in  the  next 
chapter,  arrived.  It  was  on  the  15th 
September  that  the  mournful  intelligence  ar- 
g^j  J-  rived  in  Paris,  and  the  grief  and  excite- 
^  '  '  meat  was  so  intense  that  it  seemed  a 
question  whether  it  would  not  prove  fatal  to  the 
new-born  dynasty.  It  exceeded  even  that  felt 
at  the  taking  of  Paris  in  1814,  or  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  in  the  year  after;  for  national  humilia^ 
tion  was  then  softened  by  a  sense  of  delivery 
from  evil,  but  here  it  was  aggravated  by  the 
extinction  of  hope.  The  public  excitement  was 
wound  up  to  the  highest  point  by  an  imprudent 
and  ill-timed  expression  of  General  S^bastiani, 
in  announcing  the  mournful  intelligence  on 
the  16th  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies — "Order 
reigns  in  Warsaw;"  and  again,  on  the  19th, 
when  he  said,  **  Poland  will  never  rise  from  its 
ashes  if  France  is  wise."  Such  was  the  excite- 
ment produced  by  these  words,  that  Casimir 
Perier  and  General  Sebastiani  were  assailed  by 
a  furious  mob  when  entering  the  hotel  of  the 
minister  of  war  in  the  Place  Vendome,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  their  lives.  So  universal 
was  the  grief,  so  passionate  its  expression,  that 
the  theatres  were  all  closed — a  thing  which  had 
not  occurred  in  the  worst  days  of  Robespierre 
or  the  Convention.  For  four  days  Paris  con- 
tinued in  a  state  of  stupor  and  prostration,  to 
which  nothing  had  been  seen  comparable  in 
any  former  period  of  its  history ;  and  the  pub- 
lic sorrow,  as  that  of  an  individual,  at  length 
wore  itself  out  by  excessive  indulgence.  The 
intensity  of  emotion  evinced  by  the  people  on 
this  occasion  proved  that  it  was  not  mere  sym- 
pathy with  a  foreign  state  which  agitated  them, 
but  an  interest  nearer  home  which  was  the  cause 
'  Louis  BlsDc  ^^  ^^®  excitement,  and  that  the  re- 
ii.  473,  484 ;  '  publican  historian  spoke  the  voice 
Cap.  v.  339,  of  millions  when  he  said,  **  The  fall 
JiT.'272'277  ■'  of  Warsaw  and  the  sterile  efferves- 
Monitcur, ' ' '  cence  in  Paris  completed  the  ruin 
September  17,  of  the  revolutionary  principle  in 
1831-  Europe."^ 

In  the  midst  of  these  violent  storms  and  al- 
gj  tercatioQs  the  ministry  of  Casimir  P6- 
Bloody  law  rier  not  only  stood  its  ground,  but 
gainst  the  sensibly  acquired  streugUi — the  evi- 
Boiirl)oiis.  ^g„j.  necessity  of  supporting  Govern- 
ment in  the  critical  circumstances  in  which  the 
country,  both  externally  and  internally,  was 
placed,  prevailing  over  the  known  democratic 
reeling  of  the  majority  of  the  Chamber.  But 
at  the  same  time  the  republican  feeling,  which 
had  swayed  the  greater  part  of  the  elections, 
appeared  in  various  domestic  acts  of  the  Legis- 
lature.    The  mojority  in  the  Chamber,  by  the 


tween  the  two  generals,  which  happily  terminated  in  no 
serious  rt-aiilt.  It  is  remarkable  how  often  military  and 
naval  men,  so  cool  in  the  fleld  ofbattie  or  the  quarter-deck, 
lose  their  temper,  and  become  ungovernable  in  debate.  It 
is  that  weakness  which  makes  them  in  general  incapable 
of  ruling  pacific  assemblies.  Accustomed  to  command, 
they  can  not  brook  contradiction  or  resistance ;  and  they 
too  onen  forget  that,  in  civil  conflicts,  the  influence  exer- 
cised ta  in  general  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  temper  dis- 
played.—See  Ann.  Hist.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  249  :  Chron.  p.  257  ; 
Capsfioue,  vol.  T.  p.  343. 


smallest  possible  number,  was  Liberal,*  and 
their  hostility  to  the  Crown  was  evinced  in 
two  important  subjects  The  first  was  on  the 
civil  list  for  the  Crown,  which  amounted  to 
18,000,000  francs  (£720,000),  and  did  not  pass 
without  the  most  violent  opposition.  The  sec- 
ond was  an  amendment  brought  forward  by  1L 
de  Bricqueville  on  the  law  for  the  banishment 
of  the  iSuurbons,  which,  from  having  not  been 
brought  forward  in  time,  had  not  passed  the 
Peers  in  the  last  session,  though  it  had  been 
carried  by  a  large  majority  in  the  Deputies; 
and  it  was  now  proposed,  as  an  amendment^ 
that  the  penalty  of  death  should  be  pronounced 
against  any  member  of  the  elder  Bourbon  fam- 
ily who  should  set  foot  on  the  French  territo- 
ry. This  sanguinary  law,  worthy  of 
the  worst  days  of  the  Convention,  was  ^' 
voted  almost  unanimously,  to  the  extent  of  be- 
ing sent  to  committee ;  A.  Berry er  and  M.  de 
Chartroun  alone  opposed  it  But  the  commit- 
tee rejected  the  capital  sanction,  and  reported 
that  the  family  of  Kapoleon  should  be  included 
in  the  decree  of  banishment  The  j  .  „. 
discussion  on  the  report  came  on  xiv.  338,343; 
on  16th  November,  and  gave  rise  MonitcuV, 
to  some  very  striking  observations  September  20, 
on  both  sides.*  '^*- 

"There  is  but  one  measure,"  said  M.  Pagea^ 
"which  really  suits  the  dignity  of  _ 

our  situation,  and  may  signalize  it  Speech  of  M. 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Do  not  try  Pages  against 
to  inspire  fear ;  that  only  betrays  ^  ^*^iLr  li 
fear  in  y  ourselves  Pass  to  the  or-  *'^*°* 
der  of  the  day :  as  to  the  five  laws  against  the 
elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  repeal 
alike  the  law  of  1816  against  the  family  of  Na- 
poleon, and  prove  to  all  the  world  bv  t£at  lofty 
measure  of  prudence  and  courage  tliat  you  la- 
bor under  no  apprehension,  that  you  despise 
vain  words  and  criminal  enterprises,  and  ihst 
you  know  that  no  one  can  ascend  the  throne  of 
France  but  by  the  will  of  the  French.  France 
say  the  courtiers,  is  renowned  among  nations 
by  its  loyalty  to  its  sovereign ;  but  history  tells 
a  different  tale;  and  truth  gives  the  lie  to  flat- 
tery. It  was  by  the  assassination  of  the  last  of 
the  Yalois  that  tlie  first  Bourbon  ascended  the 
throne.  Heniy  IV.  died  cruelly  assassinated 
During  their  respective  minorities,  Louis  XIIL 
and  Louis  XIV.  found  with  difficulty  a  shel- 
ter for  their  heads;  the  dagger  of  an  assaasiD 
pierced  the  breast  of  Louis  XV. ;  Louis  XVL 
died  on  the  scaffold;  Louis  XVII.  wasted  awsy 
in  chains.  There  is  Bourbon  blood  to  be  seen 
in  the  fosse  of  Vincennes;  ita  stains  are  visible 
on  the  steps  of  the  Opera.  Louis  XVIIL  his 
been  twice  proscribed;  Charles  X.  has  three 
times  set  out  on  the  path  of  exile.  Is  it  in 
a  country  which  so  often  has  ,  Monttenr 
brought  before  its  eyes  the  roise-  November '10, 
ries  of  royalty  that  it  is  allowa-  1831 ;  Aod. 
ble,*  under  a  monarchical  govern-  ^***  ^^'  ^*' 
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ment,  to  add  to  that  load  of  oppression,  and  to 
inscribe  deliberately  in  its  statute-book  a  tyr- 
anny which  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  the 
dagger  of  the  assassin,  or  the  madness  of  the 
people  ?" 
Notwithstanding  the  historic  truth  and  gen- 
89.  erous  eloquence  of  these  words, 

Striking  such  was  the  terror  inspired  by 

•pe^h  of  M.  ^Q  prospect  of  a  civil  war  in  Lia 
wh!2KaSS  VenSee,  lighted  up  by  the  threat- 
the  rejection  ened  descent  of  the  Duchess  de 
of  the  clause.  Berri,  that  it  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful whether  the  sanguinary  clause  would  not 
have  been  replaced  by  a  vote  of  the  Chamber 
in  the  law,  had  it  not  been  for  a  noble  and  most 
moving  appeal  of  M.  de  Martignac  This  able 
and  estimaole  statesman,  who  had  tried  in  vain 
to  check  the  perilous  career  of  Charles  X.,  im- 
mediately before  the  accession  of  the  Polignac 
administration,  had  risen  from  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness to  oppose  the  motion,  and  spoke  now,  in  a 
feeble  and  faltering  voice,  for  the  last  time  in 
the  Assembly.  "Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "ban- 
ishment is  in  our  law  a  punishment  for  infa- 
mous offenses,  pronounced  by  the  judge  after  a 
mature  examination  of  the  evidence ;  and  it  is 
now  proposed  to  declare  it  in  advance  against 
entire  generations,  without  a  trial,  without  ev- 
idence, without  knowing  even  whom  you  are 
condemning!  One  of  your  orators  has  lately 
said  from  Uie  tribune,  *  In  France  proscription 
absolves.'  That  profound  and  just  sentiment 
condemns  the  amendment  Should  a  pretender 
arrive  in  France,  the  Government  will  immedi- 
ately be  warned  of  the  danger  which  the  public 
security  will  run,  and  the  risk  will  be  prevent- 
ed. But  if  a  proscribed  person,  condemned  be- 
forehand, arrives  on  your  shores,  where  will 
you  find  a  man  who  will  clap  the  executioner 
on  the  shoulder,  and  say  to  him,  'Look  at  that 
royal  head;  get  it  identified,  and  cause  it  to 
fafU*  When  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  minis- 
ter, a  proscribed  regicide  appeared  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  France.  The  minister,  informed  of 
his  appearance,  so  far  from  causine  him  to  be 
arrested,  hastened  to  provide  for  his  retreat 
He  was  an  old  man,  and  he  was  nursed,  for  he 
was  sick ;  he  received  succor,  for  he  had  need 
of  it ;  he  was  conducted,  with  the  respect  due 
to  his  age  and  misfortunes,  to  the  frontier.  I 
rendered  an  account  of  what  I  had  done,  and 
it  was  approved  of,  as  I  know  I  should  be  by 
you  to-day."  "Yes I  yes!"  broke  from  all  parts 
of  the  Assembly.  **What,  then,"  he  aadcd, 
"would  have  been  the  case  if  the  penalty  had 
been  death?  J  believe,  in  truth,  I  woul<^  not 
have  spoken  of  it  Let  one  of  the  proscribed, 
whom  the  amendment  submitted  to  the  Cham- 
ber proposes  to  punish  with  death,  return  to 
France,  to  seek  an  asylum  there;  let  him  knock 
at  the  door  even  of  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment ;  let  him  give  his  name  and  come  in,  and 
I  will  engage  beforehand  for  his  security."  The 
effect  of  this  appeal  was  irresistible  among  a 
people  so  accessible  to  the  generous  sentiments 
as  the  French.  Profoundly  moved,  the  whole 
J        .  Assembly  rose  as  one  man ;   and. 

Not. 20^1831  •  '^'"i^^^^  universal  acclamations,  the 
An.  Hist,  xiv!  amendment^  proposing  the  capital 
345, 346 :  Lou-  sanction,  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
is  Blanc,  lii.  j^^^  ^^^^^  ^  proposed  by  the 
committee,*  which  bore,  "The  eld- 


45,  46,  47. 


er  branch  of  the  Bourbons  is  t>aniBhed  forever 
from  France." 

These  incidental  discussions,  however,  were 
all  preliminary  merely  to  the  grand         g^ 

auestion  of  the  session,  which  was  Question  of 
le  ABOunoN  OF  THK  HEREDrFARY  the  abolition 
PEERAGE.  This  was  so  emphatical-  ofihcheredi- 
ly  the  question  of  the  day,  that  it  ^^  P««"««- 
might  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  the 
mission  of  the  new  Chamber  was  to  destroy  the 
peerage,  as  that  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
England,  elected  in  the  same  year,  was  to  de- 
stroy the  nomination  borougha  So  strongly 
was  hatred  of  Ihe  hereditary  aristocracy  root- 
ed in  France,  in  consequence  of  the  extravagant 
pretensions  it  had  asserted,  and  the  exclusive 
privileges  it  had  acquired,  that  the  first  Revo- 
lution may  be  said  to  have  been  mainly  direct- 
ed to  its  overthrow.  It  was  this  which  was 
meant  by  its  wntch-word,  "  Liberie  et  EgaliUJ* 
Its  abolition,  accordingly,  was  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  1791.  Na- 
poleon, however,  who  saw  clearly  that  a  hered- 
itary monarchy  could  never  exist  without  a  he- 
reditary aristocracy  to  support  it,  restored  titles 
of  honor,  and  declared  them  hereditary ;  and  it 
was  one  leading  object  of  his  policy  to  effect  a 
"fusion,"  08  he  called  it,  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  nobility.  Louis  XYIII.  on  his  acces- 
sion wisely  followed  the  same  conciliatory  sys- 
tem, and  pronounced  several  sonorous  periods 
on  the  noblesse  on  one  side  of  the  throne  recall- 
ing the  ancient  honors  of  the  monarchy,  and  on 
the  other  the  new-born  glories  of  the  empire. 
In  secret,  however,  he  was  by  no  means  favor- 
ably inclined  to  a  hereditary  nobility.  A  Ilouse 
of  Peers  named  by  himself  wos  much  more  to  his 
taste,  and  he  was  only  prevailed  on  to  permit 
its  restoration  upon  condition  that  the  Crown 
was  to  retain  the  form  at  least  of  calling  the 
eldest  sons  of  peers  to  the  Upper  House.  Dur- 
ing the  tumult,  however,  of  the  Revolution  of 
1830,  the  prejudice  against  the  aristocracy 
greatly  increased,  and  the  number  of  deputies 
pledged  to  effect  its  overthrow  was  so  much  in- 
creased by  the  lowering  of  the  suffrage,  and  the 
vast  increase  of  republican  mem-  ^  ^  g.- 

hers  whom  this  introduced  into  35i*\oui»  ' 
the  Legislature,  that  its  abolition  Blanc,  ill.  20, 
in  the  next  session  became  a  mat-  ^ '  ^J;  ^Ij*" 
ter  of  certainty. »  **''•  ^^*  ^' 

The  question  first  came  on  for  consideration 
on  the  2'7th  August,  when  the  Gov-  g], 

ernment  proposed  a  simple  decree  Argument  for 
"  that  the  hereditary  peerage  should  ^^  abolition, 
be  abolished."  M.  Casimir  Perier  was  known 
to  be  a  decided  supporter  of  the  hereditary 
peerage,  but  aware  of  the  strong  feeling  which 
existed  on  the  subject  in  the  country,  and  the 
decided  majority  in  the  Chamber,  he 'yielded  to 
necessity,  and  concurred  in  the  measure.  Al- 
though all  knew  that  the  fate  of  the  peerage 
was  sealed,  the  arguments  used  on  both  sides 
were  not  the  less  worthy  of  attention,  and,  as 
not  unfrequently  happens,  the  more  weighty 
were  adduced  on  the  side  which  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. On  the  part  of  the  abolition  it  was  ar- 
gued by  M.  OdiUon  Barrot,  M.  Bignon,  and 
General  Lafaj'ette,  and  M.  Remusat :  "  In  what- 
ever way  you  consider  the  hereditary  peerage, 
it  appears  equally  useless,  dangerous,  and  fatal. 
If  we  regard  it  as  the  heredituy  branch  of  the 
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[Chap.  XXV. 


Legulature,  wluit  secnrity  have  we  that  it  will 
not  introduce  into  the  poeeession  of  power  per- 
sons without  elevation  of  character,  without  pa- 
triotism, without  talent?  No  function  is  more 
important  than  that  of  making  laws — none  more 
difficult  What  folly,  then,  can  he  so  great  a 
solecism  as  to  deliver  ourselves  over  to  chance 
for  the  choice  of  l^islatorsf  Can  there  he 
such,  madness  as  to  cast  aside  those  who  might 
be  recommended  to  such  hiffh  functions  by  their 
probity  or  their  merits  ana  to  select  from  the 
lirst-eomers  the  rulers  of  the  State  f  Yet  is  not 
the  folly  of  a  hereditary  Leffislature  still  great- 
er, because  a  greater  number  of  persons  are 
there  admitted  entrance  to  power,  and  the  chan- 
ces therefore  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
fools  is  increased! 

"It  is  possible  to  conceive  the  advantages 
^  of  a  hereditary  monarchy,  because 
Continaed.  '^  ^  obviously  expedient  to  prevent 
contests  for  the  crown,  and  a  respons- 
ible ministry  will  always  watch  over  an  im- 
becile king.  But  who  is  to  watch  over  an  im- 
becile body  of  hereditary  peers  f  Where  is  the 
cabinet  of  young  aristocratic  foolst  England 
was  never  governed  with  more  energy  and 
wisdom  than  b^  Pitt,  the  minister  at  one  time 
of  an  insane  king;  but  what  similar  remedy 
could  be  applied  to  a  numerous  assembly?  But 
the  peerage,  it  is  said,  is  a  moderating  power. 
If  so,  can  there  be  so  strons  an  argument  for 
the  instant  abolition  of  its  Hereditary  rights? 
for  what  can  be  figured  so  dangerous  as  to 
give  to  the  steadyicff  power  a  special  and  sep- 
arate interest  which  may  awaken  the  most 
dangerous  passions?  The  pride  of  man  feels  a 
greater  pleasure  in  exciting  a  movement  than 
m  arresting  it:  the  reason  is,  that  action  sup- 
poses liberty,  that  is,  force;  while  resistance 
implies  necessity,  that  is,  weakness.  What  is 
true  of  an  individual  is  much  more  true  of  a 
numerous  assembly,  for  it  is  the  nature  of  all 
power  to  emerge  from  its  limits,  and  to  em- 
ploy, for  action  and  its  own  purposes,  the  orms 
which  it  has  received  for  resistance  and  the 
common  good. 

"To  what  does  this  restraining  power,  of 
which  so  much  is  sai<^  m  reality 
Coutjnugjj,  amount?  Nothing.  If  an  aristocra- 
cy is  strong,  it  takes  possession  of  the 
movement ;  if  weak,  it  follows  it  It  is  a  dan- 
ger the  more  in  every  situation  to  the  perils 
of  the  state ;  not  a  danger  the  less.  Did  the 
House  of  Lords  oppose  any  barrier  to  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Lon^  Parliament?  It  wish- 
ed to  save  Strafford — ^it  condemned  him;  it 
wislied  to  preserve  the  bishops  in  itself — it 
voted  their  exclusion;  it  desired  peace — it 
voted  civil  war.  It  is  mere  delusion  to  sup- 
pose you  can  moderate  a  movement  which  has 
got  possession  of  society,  by  opposing  to  it  a 
body  of  hereditary  legislators.  It  is  the  same 
thing  as  to  attempt  to  keep  up  an  aristocracy 
in  the  middle  of  a  republic  Reflect  on  the 
old  contests  between  the  patricians  and  ple- 
beians, which  so  long  kept  on  fire  the  Roman 
Republic  Do  not  suppose  you  lessen  the 
chances  of  a  similar  disaster  by  simply  calling 
the  aristocracy  a  mediating  power.  At  best  it 
will  only  be  a  war  of  two  against  one ;  an  in- 
crease rather  than  a  diminution  of  difficulties. 
And  if  we  suppose  our  peerage  hereditary  and 
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really  independent,  how  are  we  to  snoeeed  in 
bendmg  its  will  when,  braving  alike  the  throne 
and  the  elective  Legislature,  it  sets  itself  to  op> 
pose  the  reforms  which  are  deemed  necessary? 
Are  we  to  have  recourse  to  a  creation  of  peers! 
If  so,  adieu  to  all  consideration  or  respect  for 
the  hereditary  body.  It  has  ceased  to  moder- 
ate-^t  has  come  only  to  obey. 

"Jf  we  consider  tbe  peerage  as  in  reality  a 
representative  assembly,  what  inter- 
est does  it  represent!  With  what 
order  is  it  allied  in  the  state  to  which 
revolution  has  now  brought  the  country?  Have 
not  the  fiefs  been  abolismed?  Is  not  feudality 
dead  and  buried?  Where  shall  we  find  in 
France  the  superior  class  which  in  England  is 
united  with  the  people  against  the  oppression 
of  the  throne,  and  has  acouired  a  sort  of  hered- 
itary title  to  the  respect  of  generations  to  come  f 
Where  shall  we  find  in  France  any  trace  of 
the  relations  of  patron  and  client^  of  proprietor 
and  tenant?  In  this  eountry,  therefore,  what- 
ever may  be  the  case  elsewnere,  a  hereditary 
aristocracy  is  liable  to  the  objection  of  being 
linked  to  no  existing  interest  in  the  State,  and 
yet  recalling  the  remembrance  of  the  odious 
privileges,  against  which,  in  1789,  the  n&tion 
rose  en  mtuse.  At  this  moment,  what  is  it 
but  the  Immense  middle  class  which  is  striking 
down  the  aristocracy?  What  more  is  needed 
to  prove  it  is  adverse  to  the  int«lligenee.  the 
spirit,  the  light  of  the  age?  If  the  hereditary 
peerage  had  had  its  roots  in  the  nation,  wouM 
it  of  Late  years  have  given  proofr  only  of  its 
impotence?  What  has  it  done  for  Napoleon, 
vanquished  at  Waterloo?  What  has'  it  done 
for  Louis  XVIIl,  when  himself  exiled  b]r  the 
exile  of  the  island  of  Elba?  What  did  it  do 
onthe29thof  July  for  Charles  X!  What  did 
it  then  do  for  liberty  ?  and  on  the  day  follow- 
ing, the  9th  August,  1830,  what  did  it  do  for 
its  own  credit  or  reputation  ?  •  Impotent  to 
save,  it  is  powerful  only  to  destroy ;  bereft  of 
respect^  it  exists  only  to  degrade. 

"The  supporters  or  the  hereditary  peerage  are 
consistent  only  in  error.  They  say 
that  there  are  always  in  the  world  condaded 
two  opposite  principles — ^movement 
and  rest ;  that  the  elective  chatnber  represents 
the  first,  the  hereditary  the  second.  But  if  it 
be  really  true  that  the  coexistence  of  the  ontag- 
onistic  principles  is  not  an  accidental  or  transi- 
tory circumstance,  but  an  essential  and  perma- 
nent condition  of  human  society,  what  concla- 
sion  are  we  to  draw  from  it?  What  but  this^ 
that  society  contains  in  its  bosom  the  seeds  of 
a  permanent  and  lasting  contest;  that  war  with- 
out truce  is  the  law  of  the  world ;  that^  con- 
demned to  undergo  alternately  the  triumph  of 
one  or  other  of  these  opposing  powers,  the  peo- 
ple must  always  be  eitner  swept  up  in  the  wliirl 
of  a  devouring  flame,  or  struci  with  stupor  iu  a 
stagnation  fatal  to  all  improvement  ?  Do  you 
really  suppose  it  is  possiole,  by  interposing  a 
third  party  between  these  mighty  antiuronists, 
to  prevent  them  from  coming  into  coilisioaf 
The  Crown,  which  is  supposed  to  be  this  inte^ 
mediate  power,  must  inevitably "^soon  become  a 
mere  weapon  in  the  hands  of  one  or  other  of 
them.  The  truth  is,  the  supposed  existence  of 
these  antagonistic  powers  is  a  vain  illusion,  aris- 
ing from  their  having  been  found,  from  acci- 
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denial  cirQnmstances,  in  the  states  of  modern 
Europe.  There  is  bat  one  lasting  and  eternal 
condition  of  society,  and  that  is  durobUity  in 
progreu.  To  doubt  this  is  to  deny  progress  to 
blaspheme  God,  to  deUyer  the  world  in  adyance 
to  the  goyemment  of  ehanoe.  The  ezistenca  of 
these  opposite  principles  in  modem  kinsdoms 
is  a  fact,  but  it  is  an  eviL  It  should  be  tne  ob- 
ject of  the  legislator  to  eradicate,  not  perpetu- 
ate it  Unity  in  power  is  the  ^eat  principle  of 
good  g^yernment  England  is  no  example  to 
the  contrary.  Its  three  separate  powers  are  in 
1  Monitenr,  reality  but  so  manjr  emanations  of 
Not.  l7-«i  one  supreme  authority:  tria  juneta 
mi  i  Ann.  in  «^  should  be  its  motto.  To  a<r 
296,  sor^  tempt  to  frame  consistency  out  of 
Louis  Blsoo,  opposition  is  to  organize  anarchy, 
ill.  26,  n.  to  perpetuate  chaos.^'* 
To  these  able  arguments^  which  carried  with 
^  them  four-fifths  of  the  Assembly, 

Answer  of  the  it  was  answered  by  a  small  but  en- 
defenders  of  lightened  minority,  headed  by  M. 
tHepeence.  q^^^^  j^,  Thiers,  M.  Royer  Col- 
lard,  and  M.  Berry er.  *'We  are  all  a^eed,'* 
said  they,  **  that  the  great  object  in  framing  the 
constitution  of  a  Legislature  is  to  adopt  that 
which  is  likely  to  secure  the  greatest  number 
of  able  and  competent  le^slators.  The  only 
question  is,  which  system  is  most  likely  to  at- 
tain that  object!  But  experience  has  proyed 
that  nothing  but  a  hereditary  peerage  can  effect 
this.  It  alone  can  create^  on  the  side  of  Goy- 
emment, a  number  of  fixed  situations^  the  hold- 
ers of  which  are  identified  in  interest  with  the 
Crown,  and  yet  have  permanent  possessions 
which  may  render  them  independent^  and  ex- 
empt from  the  passions  or  ambition  which  must 
animate  the  Government  in  its  straggle  with 
the  democracy;  What  we  have  need  of  is  to 
find  in  society  a  class  of  men  who  make  of  pol- 
itics and  the  science  of  government  their  fixed 
and  habittuU  ttvdy,  their  business^  their  profes- 
sion, as  others  do  of  law,  arms,  merchandise, 
or  physic  We  need  a  class  of  men  euentially 
and  biy  eaite  ^iticiatu.  By  a  hereditary  peer^ 
age  yon  attain  that  object ;  by  no  other  means 
is  it  possible  to  do  so.  You  rear  up  a  class  of 
men  for  whom  situations  are  ready  made,  and 
who  are  in  a  manner  born  politicians.  .  Placed 
at  the  summit,  however,  they  will  never  fail  to 
receive,  at  the  proper  time,  the  impulse  of  that 
democracy  which  is  always  the  most  extensive 
and  powerful  element  in  society,  and  from  the 
most  eminent  members  of  which  it  will  always 
draw  its  recraits.  Madame  de  Stael  says,  '  A 
hereditary  magistracy,  of  which  the  recollec- 
tions of  birth  form  a  part,  is  an  indispensable 
element  in  a  limited  monarchy.'  The  destmc- 
tion  of  the  hereditary  peerage  was  an  idea  of 
1789 ;  but  how  many  ideas  of  that  year  have 
now  been  found  by  experience  to  have  been  er- 
roneous! The  charter  itself  is  based  upon  the 
rejection  of  the  greater  part  of  them.  Shall  we 
then  adopt  this  one  erroneous  idea  from  them, 
and  in  so  doing  destroy  the  constitutional  throne 
which  we  profess  a  desire  to  establish  t 

"The  peerage  is  essentially  representative, 

and  what  it  represents  m  society  is 
Contuioed.  ■uperiorities — superiorities  of  every 

kind — of  birth,  of  fortune,  of  services, 
of  genius,  of  learning.  Would  you  cause  the 
peerage  to  spring,  like  the  Chaml>er  of  Deputies, 


from  popular  election?  All  these  classes  will 
remain  unrepresented ;  and  elevate  the  elective 
franchise  as  much  as  you  please,  it  will  always 
represent  material  interests — ^it  can  never  be- 
come that  citadel  of  superiorities  which  a  hered- 
itary chamber,  placed  beside  the  Government, 
of  necessity  does.  Would  you  form  the  Peers 
out  of  persons  chosen  by  the  sovereign  out  of  a 
certain  number  of  categories  prescribed  by  law ! 
Then  the  peerage  would  represent  nothing  but 
the  will  of  the  monarch,  and  become  an  instru- 
ment the  more  for  ministerial  corruption  or 
tyrannic  power.  By  the  first  system,  you  will 
merely  have  two  chambers  elected  by  the  same 
persons,  and  devoted  to  the  same  interested  and 
alike  hostile  to  the  superiorities,  now  defense- 
lessy  and  the  Crown.  By  the  second  system, 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  is  stmck  at  the  heart — 
its  respectability,  its  independence  are  gone ;  it 
can  serve  only  to  vail  the  despotism  of  the  sov- 
ereign. Take  away  its  name,  you  will  have  a 
falsehood  the  less  in  the  structure  of  society. 

"It  is  in  vain  to  oppose  to  these  eternal  truths 
the  common  argument  that  merit  is 
not  hereditary,  that  the  talents  of  the  coniuiued. 
father  do  not  pass  to  the  son,  and  that 
a  hereditary  chamber  may  become  a  mere 
chamber  of  fools.  Be  it  so.  Talents  do  not 
always  pass ;  but  traditions  pass,  feelings  are 
communicated  by  descent,  and  that  suffices  for 
our  argument  But  is  it  true  that  talents  are 
not  hereditary?  There  are  many  examples  to 
the  contrary,  especially  in  descent  by  the  moth- 
er's side  ^he  peerage  is  composea  of  two  or 
three  hundred  families :  if  talent  is  awanting  in 
some  of  them,  it  will  not  be  awanting  in  others ; 
and  allow  me  to  say,  if  men  of  talent  sometimes 
are  the  fathers  of  fools,  fools  are  as  often  |.he 
fathers  of  men  of  talent 

"Nothing  but  hereditary  succession  can  ren- 
der the  peerage  independent  of  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  on  the  one  couSued 
hand,  and  the  favor  of  the  people  on 
the  other.  If  experience  has  proved  that  an  up- 
per chamber  is  indispensable  to  form  a  check 
upon  the  precipitance  of  the  lower,  is  it  not  ex- 
pedient that  it  should  be  respected?  But  how 
can  it  ever  be  bo,  if  it  is  either  the  instrument 
of  a  sovereign's  pleasure  or  a  people's  caprice? 
As  now  constituted,  the  peerage  is  not  a  priv- 
ilege; it  is  a  political  rignt^  like  royalty  or  the 
elective  franchise,  accoraed  to  particular  per- 
sons or  families,  not  for  their  own,  but  for  the 
general  good.  Hereditary  right,  in  forming  the 
basis  of  a  new  aristocracy,  can  never  now  revive 
the  abuses  of  the  ancient  r^ffime ;  they  have  for- 
ever been  rendered  impossible  by  civil  equality, 
and  the  eligibility  of  all  to  all  offices.  Aristoc- 
racy, as  an  exclusive  caste,  has  been  destroyed, 
without  return ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  a  ge- 
neric assemblage  of  great  families,  modern  glo- 
ries, scientific  celebrities,  senatorial  services. 
ITieir  preservation  and  progressive  increase  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  social  system  as  it  ex- 
ists in  our  day.  By  a  uuiversal  and  indelible 
instinct  of  our  nature,  so  long  as  the  transmis- 
sion of  fortunes  is  permitted  will  mankind  look 
in  the  son  for  the  illustration  of  the  father. 

**  Families  already  founded  exist  in  society ; 
more  are  every  day  added  to  them. 
Wbat  is  to  become  of  their  descend-  conttoued. 
ants?    If  you  do  not  identify  them 
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-with  the  Government,  they  will  become  hostile 
to  it.  By  making  the  aristocracy  hereditary, 
you  do  for  it  what  you  have  already  done  lor 
the  throne  by  declaring  its  descent  fixed ;  you 
will  neutralize  all  the  tyrannies  which  might 
aim  at  elevating  themselves  to  supreme  power. 
In  the  hereditary  peerage  they  will  be  blended 
together,  and  actuated  by  an  interest  conserva- 
tive of  society ;  standing  separate,  they  niight^ 
from  individual  ambition,  tear  it  in  pieces.  The 
most  effective  way  to  render  an  aristocracy 
harmless  is  to  declare  it  hereditary ;  for  then 
its  members,  for  their  families'  sake,  are  re- 
strained from  doing  evil ;  and  every  one,  seek- 
ing to  preserve  and  transmit  what  be  has  ac- 
quired, becomes  a  check  upon  his  neighbor. 
Should  the  system  of  an  elective  oristocrocy 
triumph,  it  is  eosy  to  foresee  what  will  be  the 
consequence.  The  sons  of  the  great  families 
will  no  longer  submit  to  be  nullified  in  the  elect- 
ive peerage.  They  will  aspire  to  seats  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies ;  and  what  barrier  will  be 
adequate  to  restrain  their  ambition,  if  to  the  lus- 
tre of  ancient  descent  and  the  influence  of  pres- 
ent fortune,  they  add  the  prestige  of  popular 
favor,  the  sway  of  ready  eloquence  in  a  popu- 
larly elected  assembly  f  It  was  thus  that  Csesar 
overturned  the  liberties  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
elective  chamber  is,  and  ever  will  be,  in  a  free 
country,  the  chamber  of  ambition.  Thence  it 
was  that  Chatham  said  to  his  son  Pitt,  "Never 
enter  the  House  of  Peers."  If  you  deprive  the 
peers  of  their  hereditary  right,  the  great  families 
will  throw  themselves  into  the  elective  cham- 
ber, as  formerly  they  did  into  the  ante-chambers 
of  the  Emperor. 

"  It  is  from  want  of  this  element  that  all  gov- 
ernments hitherto  constructed  have 
Concluded.  ^^^°  incomplete.  Republicanism  is 
but  a  sketch;  it  leaves  the  princi- 
pal figure  unfilled  up,  which  is  that  of  royalty, 
democracy  is  but  a  sketch;  it  also  leaves  a 
question  unresolved,  that  of  an  aristocrac3^  A 
representative  monarchy  leaves  none;  it  is 
complete  in  all  its  parts.  As  a  government,  it 
has  the  unity  of  monarchy;  as  a  republic,  it 
has  the  perseverance  of  aristocracy,  the  energy 
of  democracy.  That  is  the  government  which 
the  country  requires.  The  most  liberal  writers 
on  government — M.  Manuel,  the  President  of  the 
Commission  on  Government  during  the  Hun- 
dred Days ;  AL  Benjamin  Constant,  in  bis  pub- 
lished work  on  Political  Constitutions — aamit 
this.  It  is  now  permitted  to  us,  probably  for 
the  last  time,  to  arrest  the  course  of  our  innova- 
tions, I  dare  not  say  of  our  destruction.  We 
have  had  enough  of  ruin,  of  changes  introduced 
against  the  lessons  of  experience.  We  are  now 
invited  to  repose.  Maintain  then,  conseci*ate 
1  ^„„  iijgj  anew,  the  hereditary  peerage,  and 
xiv.  299,  31  i ;  vou  will  not  Only  have  preserved 
Cap.  V.  356,  an  institution,  the  protector  alike  of 
Sanc'ln  *30  ^•^^''^•y  *^°^  order,  but  you  will  have 
33 ;  Moniteur,  repelled  the  invasion  of  anarchy, 
October  20-  and  restored  the  social  edifice  tot- 
»'1831.  tering  to  its  fall."* 

^ch  is  a  summary  of  the  arguments  on  both 
aides  on  this  ereat  question,  the  stirring  of  which 
was  the  first  lasting  result  of  the  Revolution  of 
July.  But  it  was  Known  throughout  what  the 
result  would  be;  the  Chamber  was  bound,  by 
imperious  mandates  from  the  electors,  to  destroy 
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the  hereditary  peerage.      Casimir  P^rier  and 
the  orator  of  the  Commission  con-       los. 
fessed  with  a  sigh  that  the  heredi-  The  Lower 
tary  peerage  was  on  principle  the  Sj^fS" 
most  advisable,  but  that  circumstan-  a  great  ma- 
ces, which  were  irresistible,  compel-  jority. 
led   its  abandonment    The  vote  was  taken, 
amidst  great  anxiety,  on  the  18th  of  Oc-  ^^  j. 
tober,  and  the  result  was  a  majority  of 
846  against  the  hereditary  Chamber — the  num- 
bers being  886  to  40.    The  nomination  of  peers, 
who  were  to  hold  their  seats  for  life  only,  was 
committed  to  the  Crown ;  but  it  was  restricted  in 
the  choice  to  certain  "categories,"  as  they  were 
called — that  is,  certain  classes  of  persons  emi- 
nent in  civil  or  military  affairs — ^from  whom 
alone  the  selection  could  be  made.    These  cat- 
egories, however,  were  so  numerous  and  capa- 
cious as  to  admit  nearly  every  person  who  could 
by  possibility  be  dignified  by  the  peerage,  and 
thus  gave  the  sovereign,  practically  speaking, 
the  choice  of  the  whole  nation  to 
form  a  senate  for  the  purpose  of  put-  xjv^Jig,  So. 
ting  the  last  seal  upon  the  laws.^ 

There  remained,  nowever,  the  existing  Cham- 
ber of  Peers  for  the  bill  to  pass  be- 
fore it  could  become  law ;  and  ser-  ^ }^-  - 

.,  J.V     CI       X  Creation  01 

vile  as  the  Senate  on  many  occa-  peers  to  force 
sions  had  shown  itself  to  be,  it  it  thronKh  the 
was  doubtful  whether  it  would  put  ^gPJJ  .^o«<^ 
the  final  seal  to  its  degradation  ^.^'^loJ^^ 
by  voting  its  own  abolition.  A 
month  elapsed  before  the  question  wds  brought 
before  the  Upper  House,  dunng  which  the  point 
was  anxiously  deliberated  in  the  Cabinet  what 
means  should  be  adopted  to  overcome  the  op- 
position of  the  peers.  During  this  period  of 
anxious  suspense,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
majority  against  the  proposed  measure  would 
be  at  least  thirty.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
Cabinet,  deeming  a  .crisis  as  having  arrived, 
which  must  terminate  either  in  a  creation  of 
peers,  a  popular  insurrection,  or  a  coup  detat^ 
preferred  the  former  alternative.  On  the  20th 
November  there  appeared  in  the  Moniteur  a 
royal  ordinance  creating  thirty-six  persons — 
all,  of  course,  of  the  liberal  party — peers  for 
life.  This  step  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the 
measure.  Toward  the  end  of  the  next  month 
it  was  introduced  into  the  now  swamped  and 
degraded  Chamber  of  Peers;  but  so  strongly 
rooted  was  the  opposition  to  the  measure,  that, 
even  after  the  creation  of  86  peers  to  carry  it 
through,  the  majority  was  only  83,  the  numbers 
being  103  to  70.  But  for  the  creation,  the  meas- 
ure would  have  been  lost  by  a  majority  of  3. 
Next  day  thirteen  of  the  peers,  ,  Monliear, 
embracing  the  representatives  of  Noy.  20,  and 
some  of  the  oldest  families  in  Dec.  28, 1831; 
France,  reigned  their  seats  in  the  ^""ifj"?^ 


Upper  Chamber.' 
Thui 


_  hus  was  finally  effected,  after  its  restoration 
by  Napoleon  and  Louis  XVI IL,  im. 

the  destruction  of  the  hereditary  Refleetionsmi 
peerage  in  France.  The  unani-  li^cvew. 
mous  concentration  of  the  efforts  of  the  liberal 
party  in  France  upon  this  object,  to  the  entire 
neglect  of  others  of  far  greater  moment  in  the 
interest  of  freedom,  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  Revolution, 
and  most  characteristic  of  the  disposition  of 
men,  even  the  most  enlightened,  to  lf>ok  aU  day 
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to  the  east^  expecting  still  to  see  the  sun  rise 
there.  In  1789,  when  the  first  Revolution  broke 
ontt  the  aristocracy  was  with  reason  the  object 
of  dread,  because  it  was  more  powerful  than 
either  the  king  or  the  people;  and  it  was 

r'nst  it,  accordingly,  that  the  fervor  of  pop- 
indignation  was  in  the  first  instance  chief- 
ly directed.  But  in  1831,  circumstances  were 
entirely  chaneed :  the  aristocracy  had  been,  by 
the  effects  of  the  first  convulsion,  as  much 
weakened  as  the  executive  had  been  strength- 
ened, and  the  danger  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
was  no  longer  from  the  privileges  of  the  nobil- 
ity, but  from  the  nower  of  the  sovereien.  The 
confiscations  of  tne  Convention  had  deprived 
most  of  them  of  their  estates ;  the  revolution- 
ary law  of  succession  had  parceled  out  their 
fortunes;  and  the  pitiable  state  of  dependence 
of  the  majority  of  their  number  was  revealed 
by  the  fact  that  they  each  received  a  pension 
oi  £800  a  year  from  the  Crown.  On  the  other 
hand,  tiie  centralizing  system,  and  the  immense 
increase  of  government  patronage,  had  aug- 
mented the  power  of  the  chief  magistrate, 
whether  emperor  or  king,  as  much  as  it  had 
thrown  into  the  shade  the  influence  of  the  no- 
bles; and  the  dispenser  of  £50,000,000  annual 
revenue  might  soon  be  able  to  despise  the  im- 
potent resistance  of  the  Legislature  which  was 
to  racord  his  decrees.  Yet,  while  the  Liberals 
destroyed  the  hereditary  aristocracy,  the  last 
barrier  against  despotism,  they  concurred  in  all 
measures  likely  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
executive:  ''The  triumph  of  the  bourgeoinef" 
says  the  republican  historian,  "was 
iU.  m  complete,  btU  its  ruin  vxu  hidden  in 

its  victory,"^ 
Kot  less  remarkable  was  the  mode  by  which 
102  this  great  democratic  triumph  was 
PrerioiM  effected,  or  the  lesson  wnich  it 
degradatioB  taught  to  the  friends  of  freedom  in 
Ua^  Dome.  ^^^^  times  less  important  From 
aiy  pearage.  ^j^^  ^^^  breaking  out  of  the  Rev- 
olution, in  1789,  every  era  had  been  marked  by 
Buccessive  blows  to  tne  power  of  the  aristocra- 
cy, and  every  one  had  been  followed  by  a  vast 
increase  of  tne  power  of  the  executive,  but  no 
addition  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  By  the 
nnion  of  the  Chambers,  and  the  abolition  of  no- 
bility, its  power  had  been  totally  destroyed  in 
the  commencement  of  the  struggle,  ana  then 
ensued  the  tyranny  of  the  Convention,  the  des- 
potism of  Napoleon.  With  the  restoration  of 
the  Upper  House,  and  the  rights  of  hereditary 
eueeession  by  the  charter  of  Louis  XVIIL,  a 
mixed  constitution  was  given  to  the  country 
during  fifteen  years — the  only  period,  accora- 
ing  to  the  confession  of  all  the  liberal  histori- 
ans, when  real  liberty  was  enjoyed  in  France. 
But  during  this  period  successive  coupa  d'etat 
weakened  the  power  of  the  Upper  House,  and 
numerous  creatiana  of  peers  at  once  destroyed 
its  independence  and  lessened  its  respectability. 
The  placing  of  Louis  XVllI.  on  the  throne  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  creation  of  eighty- 
two  peerst  required  to  neutralize  the  influence 
of  tne  Napoleonists  in  the  Senate.^ 
fii^?  M  *'  '^®  famous  eouj>  d'etat  of  6th  8ep- 
m.  ♦  20.  tember,  1816,  which  chanced  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Lower  House,  was 
wi^TSk^'  ^^a""^®^  through  the  Upper  Chamber 
by  a  creation  of  sixty-three  peer&' 
Vol.  It— Ff 


Charles  X.  signalized  his  accession  by  a  cre- 
ation of  seventy-six  peers  ;^  and  then  followed, 
within  a  few  years  afterward,  the  Po- 
lignac  ministry,  and  Ordonnances  of  j^J'^jf * 
July.  The  sensure  of  the  throne  by 
Louis  Philippe  was  immediately  succeeded  by 
the  expulsion  of  all  these  new  members  from  the 
House  of  Peers;  and  within  eighteen  months 
after,  the  popular  voice  had  become  so  stronjg 
that  thirty-six  were  created  to  destroy  their 
own  hereditary  rights  I  It  will  appear  in  the 
8e<juel  whether  the  cause  of  balanced  freedom 
gained  any  thing  by  this  step,  and  whether  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  was 
any  thinff  more  than  a  continued  struggle  of 
the  people  against  the  executive,  now  rendered 
well-nigh  irresistible  by  the  destruction  of  the 
last  barrier  against  its  influence.  It  is  a  singu- 
lar circumstance,  indicative  of  the  inability  of 
the  lessons  of  experience  to  teach  wisdom  to  a 
heated  generation,  that,  at  the  very  moment 
that  the  creation  of  peers  was  the  engine  em- 
ployed to  destroy  the  last  barrier  of  constitu- 
tional freedom  in  France,  the  same  step  was 
vehemently  pressed  upon  the  King  of  England 
to  lay  the  foundation,  as  it  was  thought^  of  gen- 
eral liberty  in  this  country. 

Probably  the  wit  of  man,  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  will  add  little  to  the  argu- 
ments,  of  which  an  abstract  has  ^ExwSencB  of 
now  been  given,  drawn  from  ^en-  Great  Britain 
eral  considerations,  for  and  against  in  regard  to  a 
the  abolition  of  a  hereditary  peer-  ^JJ^l^ 
age.  But^  without  being  so  pre-  ^^* 
sumptuous  as  to  attempt  what  is  obviously 
hopeless,  the  English  historian  may  be  permit- 
tea  to  observe,  tnat  experience  in  his  own  coun- 
try has  added  much  to  the  strength  of  the  ar- 
jTuments  advanced  against  the  abolition.  What 
IS  Tery  remarkable,  it  has  done  so,  chiefly  by 
adopting,  and  reducing  to  practice,  the  stron- 
gest reasons  adduced  for  that  measure.  No  one 
can  doubt  that  the  interest  of  society  requires 
that  as  able  a  body  of  legislators  as  possible 
should  be  secured  for  an  independent  branch 
of  the  Legislature;  but  experience  has  now 
proved,  contrary  to  what  was  generally  sup- 
posed, that  this  IS  not  to  be  done  by  vesting  its 
nomination  for  life  either  in  the  sovereign  or 
the  people.  The  House  of  Peers  of  England 
has  not  only  exhibited  for  a  century  pas^  but 
exhiMta  noM^  an  amount  of  statesmanlike  talent 
and  capacity  which  we  will  look  for  in  vain 
either  in  the  nominees  of  the  French  Emperor, 
or  in  the  popularly-elected  Senate  of  America. 
If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  read  the  debates 
on  any  of  the  great  questions  which  have  been 
agitated  in  the  country,  during  the  last  half 
century,  in  the  Peers  and  the  Commons:  the 
superiority  of  the  former  is  self-evident  The 
proof  of  tne  reality  of  this  superiority  is  deci- 
sive. By  the  Reform  Bill,  the  middle  class  in 
the  towns  have  gained  the  entire  command  of 
the  country;  they  have  enjoyed  for  twenty- 
five  years  the  appointment  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
by  successive  small  creations  of  peers  they  have 
obtained  the  majority  in  the  Upper,  as^  by  the 
influence  of  the  borough  memoers,  they  have 
of  the  Lower  House.  The  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  the  votes  of  both  branches  of  the  Leg- 
islature, have  been  at  their  disposal ;  but  they 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  form  a  government 
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of  their  own.  The  more  liberal  the  party  has 
been  which  was  called  to  the  helm,  the  greater 
has  alwa}[B  beeh  the  number  of  the  noblemen 
in  its  Cabinet  The  abolition  of  the  com  laws, 
and  the  imposition  of  the  tax  on  landed  sncces- 
flion,  and  many  other  measures,  prove  that  thb 
has  not  been  owing  to  the  want  of  power  in  the 
popular  party,  so  far  as  votes  are  concerned. 
It  lias  been  entirely  owin^  to  the  want  of  power 
in  debate  and  statesmanlike  wisdom  in  its  lead- 
ers in  Parliament. 
The  reason  of  this  is  apparent  to  any  one 

who  considers  tne  structure  of  En- 
ReaMn  ofthe  ?'^*^  society,  and  the  mental  train- 
mperiority  in  mg  requisite  for  success  in  represen- 
general  of  tbe  tative  assemblies.  The  sons  of  the 
J[Jj2|^J^y  *■  hereditary  aristocracy  have  proved 

themselves  superior  to  those  of  the 
middle  or  working  class  in  the  arena  of  Parlia- 
ment, for  the  same  reason  that  their  ancestors 
were  superior  in  the  tournament  It  is  their 
bunnesa  to  joust,  and  practice  improves  the  nat- 
ural powers  not  less  in  the  tilts  of  the  mind 
than  in  those  of  the  body.  No  amount  of  natu- 
ral talent  or  of  practice,  or  success  in  other  pro- 
fessions, can  supply  the  want  of  this  essential 
requisite.  The  common  observation,  that  even 
the  most  eminent  lawyers  seldom  attain  any 
great  success  in  Parliament,  is  a  proof  that  even 
the  profession,  the  habits  of  which  are  most 
akin  to  those  required  in  representative  assem- 
blies, does  not  afford  the  requisite  training  for 
their  direction.  No  one  supposes  that  a  Cabi- 
net could  be  formed  out  of  the  Manchester 
school,  or  the  mercantile  representatives  of 
great  towns ;  they  are  valuable,  from  their  lo- 
cal or  peculiar  information,  in  Parliament,  but 
they  are  incapable  of  taking  a  lead  in  it  The 
reason  is,  they  have  not  been  trained  to  its  con- 
tests in  their  early  years.  Success  in  the  other 
walks  of  life  is  not  an  earnest  of  eminence  in 
Parliament,  but  a  bar  to  it,  because  it  has  arisen 
from  a  long-continued  bent  of  the  mind  in  an- 
other direction.  It  is  as  impossible  for  great 
success  at  the  bar,  in  the  army,  or  in  commerce, 
to  qualify  a  person,  even  of  tne  greatest  talents, 
to  obtain  the  lead  in  Parliament,  as  it  is  for 
the  lead  in  Parliament  to  qualify  for  a  surgical 
operation,  or  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleets 
or  the  direction  of  the  siese  of  Sebastopol. 
While  this  cause  of  lasting  influence  renders 
108.  the  existence  of  a  hereditary  class 

Increased  vig-  of  legislators  the  best  security  for 
Ux*h?B*SvM"  <»Pn<^»ty  ^^  ^^^  direction  of  affairs, 
to  the  higher  ^^  training  a  body  of  men  to  that 
branchesofthe  direction  as  their  end  and  aim  in 
■rtstocracy.  ]jfg^  |t  operates  not  less  powerfully 
in  elevating  the  character  and  improving  the 


talents  of  that  class,  and  qualifying  them  for 
the  direction  of  affairs.  Foreigners  often  ex- 
press surprise  at  the  long-continued  ascendeney 
of  the  English  aristocracy  in  the  affairs  of  their 
country,  so  different  from  the  fate  whiehi  has 
overtaken  that  order  in  so  many  Contini^ntal 
states ;  but  whoever  is  acquainted  with  thf*  dif- 
ferent slrcUa  of  society  in  the  British  empire 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  discerning  the  reason. 
They  have  kept  the  lead  so  long,  because  the 
constitution  had  made  them  legislators,  and 
thus  trained  them  to  its  duties.  Had  they  been 
as  politically  nullified  as  the  nobles  of  Francs 
and  Spain  were  under  the  old  regime,  thev 
would  have  been  equally  inefficient  If  any 
one  will  compare  the  capacity  and  conversation 
of  the  landed  proprietors,  ana  stUl  more  of  their 
wives  and  daughters.  Mow  the  line  of  Parlia- 
ment and  above  it,  the  difference  will  appear  ex- 
treme. The  moment  we  emerge  from  tue  class 
in  which  hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing  form 
the  great  objects  of  life,  and  rise  into  that  in 
which  politicid  questions  are  the  subject  of 
thought  and  conversation,  we  feel  as  if  in  an- 
other world. 

Add  to  this,  that  it  is  of  the  last  importance 
that  one  branch  at  least  of  the  Leg-  iq^ 
islature  should  be  for  the  roost  part  importance  of 
composed  of  those  whose  position  *J*'J'^J""'^ 
is  fixed — tthohave  not  their  fortune  '  ^^^  ^jj^ 
to  make,  whose  interests  are  iden-  identified  with 
tified  with  those  of  production,  and  »Jio«  of  pn>- 
who  have  an  inheritance  to  leave  «*«»<^"«''- 
to  their  descendants  which  might  be  endanger- 
ed by  precipitate  innovation.  A  fly-wheel  is 
required  in  tbe  political  not  less  than  the  me- 
chanical machine.  Without  it  the  very  force 
of  the  generated  power  may  in  critical  periods 
tear  it  in  pieces.  The  great  danger  in  an  old, 
wealthy,  and  mixed  community  is,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  towns  will,  from  their  superior 
wealth,  concentration,  and  intelligence,  get  the 
command  of  those  of  the  country,  and  in  conse- 
quence pursue  a  series  of  measures^  for  their 
own  immediate  advantage,  fatal  in  the  end  to 
the  best  interests  of  society,  and  ruinous  to  the 
national  independence^  Without  asserting  that 
the  existence  of  a  separate  Legislature,  com- 
posed of  a  hereditary  Legislature,  is  able  en- 
tirely to  obviate  this  danger,  which  seems  in- 
herent in  the  very  structure  of  society,  it  may 
at  lezist  safely  be  affirmed  that  it  tends  grestlv 
to  lessen  it,  and  that  if  perpetually  recruited, 
as  the  English  aristocracy  is,  bj  accessions  of 
talent  and  energy  from  the  middle  classes  of 
society,  it  may  long  serve  as  a  barrier  alike 
against  the  despotism  of  the  executive  and  ihe 
madness  of  tbe  people. 
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day  aroDnd  us.  It  was  the  difference  of  char- 
acter which  rendered  their  seats  different:  the 
Asiatics  remained  at  home,  because  they  were 
submissive;  the  Europeans  wandered  abroad, 
because  they  were  turbulent  Authority  was 
as  necessary  to  the  one  as  it  was  distasteful  to 
the  other.  So  essentially  was  this  the  distinc- 
tive character  of  ^  the  two  races,  and  the  orig- 
inal cause  of  their  separation,  that  it  charac- 
terized the  opposite  sides  in  the  very  first  affes 
of  their  existence.  Priam  governed  the  tribu- 
tary states  of  Troy  with  the  authority  of  a  sul- 
tan ;  but  the  Grecian  host  elected  the  King  of 
men  to  rule  them.  It  was  composed  of  many 
different  independent  bodies;  and  the  first  epic 
in  the  world  narrates  the  wrath  of  one  of  its 
chieftains,  and  the  woes  his  insubordination 
brought  upon  the  children  of  Hellas.*  The 
first  great  strife  recorded  in  authentic  history 
was  between  the  forces  of  the  great  kins  and 
the  coalesced  troops  of  the  European  remwlicB; 
and  the  same  character  has  distinguisoed  the 
opposite  sides  to  this  day.  Athens  and  Lace- 
demon  were  the  prototypes  of  France  and  En- 
gland; Thermopylas  of  Inkermann,  Cyrus  of 
Nicholas.  So  early  did  Nature  affix  one  char- 
acter upon  the  different  races  of  men,  and  so 
indelible  is  the  impress  of  her  hand. 

From  this  original  diversity  in  the  character 
of  the  two  great  dominant  races  3 

of  men  has  arisen  a  difference  not  Opposite  sour- 
less  remarkable  in  the  sources  of  ces  of  their 
their  strength  and  the  means  of  JJJJlSis*"* 
their  resistance.      Unity  renders 
Asia  formidable ;  diversity  has  constituted  the 
strenfflh  of  Europe.     Multitudes  of  slaves,  im- 
pelled by  one  impulse,  obeyine  one  direction, 
roUow  the  standards  of  the  Eastern  sultan; 


SuRVTViNa  all  the  changes  of  time,  of  religion, 
of  empire,  and  of  dynasty,  one  great 
Terriwi  wars  contest  has  in  every  age  of  the 
which  have  world  divided  mankind.  It  is  the 
ever  prevailed  ^ar  of  Asia  and  Europe — the  strife 
SjTSdAsi'a.  °^  ^^®  descendants  of  Shem  with 
the  sons  of  Japhet.  AH  other  con- 
tests sink  into  insignificance  in  comparison.  The 
nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  have  had  many  and 
bloody  wars  among  each  other,  but  they  have 
been  as  nothing  compared  to  those  terrible 
strifes  which  in  different  ages  have  in  a  manner 
precipitated  one  hemisphere  upon  the  other. 
This  enduring  warfare  nas  alternately  pierced 
each  hemisphere  to  the  heart:  it  brought  the 
arms  of  Alexander  to  Babylon,  and  those  of  En- 
gland to  Cabool ;  it  conducted  the  Saracens  to 
Tours,  and  Attila  to  Chalons.  In  one  age  it 
induced  the  disasters  of  Julian,  in  another  the 
Moscow  retreat;  it  led  to  the  fall  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople;  it  precipitated  Europe  upon 
Asia  during  the  Crusades,  and  Asia  upon  Eu- 
rope during  the  fervor  of  Mohammedan  con- 
quest Caesar  was  preparing  an  expedition 
against  the  Parthians  when  ne  was  assassin- 
ated ;  Napoleon  perished  from  attempting  one 
against  Russia.  The  Goths,  who  overturned 
the  Roman  empire,  appeared  first  as  suppliants 
on  the  Lower  Danuoe,  and  they  were  them- 
selves impelled  by  a  human  wave  which  rose 
on  the  frontiers  of  China.  It  is  the  East,  not 
the  North,  which  in  every  age  has  threatened 
Europe;  it  is  in  the  table-land  of  Tartary  that 
the  greatest  conquerors  of  mankind  have  been 
bred!  The  chief  heroes  whose  exploits  form 
the  theme  of  history  or  song,  have  m  different 
ages  signalized  themselves  in  the  immortal  con- 
test against  these  ruthless  barbarians.  Achil- 
les, Tnemistodes,  Leonidas,  Alexander,  Pom- 
pey,  Marius,  Belisarius,  Constantino  Paleologus, 
Charles  Martel,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Richard 
Cosur-de-Lion,  John  llunniades,  Scanderbeg, 
John  Sobieski,  Don  John  of  Austria,  Prince  Eu- 
gene, Charles  XII.,  Lord  Clive,  Lord  Lake,  Na- 
poleon, have  in  successive  aces  carried  it  on. 
ft  has  been  sung  in  one  age  by  Homer,  in  an- 
other by  Tasso ;  it  has  awakened  at  one  period 
the  powers  of  Herodotus,  in  another  those  of 
Gibbon.  It  began  with  the  siege  of  Troy,  but 
it  will  not  end  with  that  of  SebastopoL 

It  is  owing  to  the  different  characters  of  the 
2^  races  of  men  who  have  peopled  the 
CaoMB  of  two  continents  that  this  strife  has 
£?**riK^"  ^®*°  ^  long-continued  and  terrible. 
•  Though  all  profane  history,  not  less 

than  Holy  Writ,  teaches  us  that  the  human 
race  oriffinall}'  sprung  from  one  family  in  the 
centre  of  the  eastern  continent,  yet  the  descend- 
ants of  Adam  who  sojourned  in  Asia  were  es- 
sentially different  from  those  who  wandered  to 
Europe.  Nor  was  this  surprising :  we  see  dif- 
ferences as  g^eat  in  the  same  household  every 


crowds  of  freemen,  actuated  by  opposite  pas- 
sions, often  torn  by  discordant  interests,  form 
the  phalanxes  of  Western  liberty.  The  strength 
of  Asia  consists  mainly  in  the  unity  of  power 
and  administration  which,  in  the  hands  of  an 
able  and  energetic  monarch,  can  be  persever- 
ingly  directed  to  one  object ;  that  of  Europe 
is  found  in  the  resources  which  the  energy 
of  freemen  furnishes  to  the  state,  and  the  cour- 
age with  which,  when  danger  arrives,  it  is  re- 
pelled. The  weakness  of  the  despotic  dynas- 
ties of  Asia  is  to  be  found  in  their  entire  de- 
pendence on  the  vigor  and  capacity  of  the  rul- 
ing sovereign,  and  the  destruction  of  the  na- 
tional resources  by  the  oppression  or  yenal- 


'  "  MiTvxv  aeidey  ^eci,  Utf^TfldSeo  'Axl^<K 
OiXofievffv,  ^  fivpi*  *Ax<uoic  &^yl  kBtiKt* 
HoAX^f  9  l^fwvc  ifvxuc  &t^i  irpot<pj;ep 
lipuuvy  aOToi}^  di  iXupia  Tei}xe  Kweaatv 
Olfjvolai  re  Tract, — A*if  cT  h-eXeiero  povXif^^ 
'£^  oi  6^  Td,  npura  diaaHjnpf  ipiaavre 
^Arpeidtf^  re,  uva(  dv6puVf  Koi  dtOf 'A;t<^^^** 
Iliad,  i.  1-7. 
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ifr  of  subordinate  goTernon.  The  weakness 
of  the  free  states  of  Clnrope  arises  mainly  from 
the  impossibility  of  giving  habits  of  foresight 
to  the  ruling  multitudes,  and  their  invinci- 
ble repngnanoe  to  present  burdens  in  order  to 
avert  future  disaster.  If  it  were  possible  to 
give  to  the  energy  of  Europe  the  foresight  of 
Asia,  or  develop,  under  the  despotism  of  the 
East,  the  ener^  of  the  West,  the  state  enjoying 
even  for  a  brief  period  the  efifects  of  such  a 
combination  would  obtain  the  empire  of  the 
world.  This  aecordin^y  is  what  happened  to 
Rome  in  ancient  and  British  India  in  modem 
times.  But  universal  dominion,  except  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  for  a  very  brief 
period,  is  not  part  of  the  system  of  Nature ;  and 
to  eschew  it,  the  gifts  of  power  are  variously 
distributed  to  its  various  ofispriog. 
Two  great  sins-— one  of  omistion,  and  one  of 
^  commission — have  been  committed 

Disastrous  ef-  by  the  states  of  Europe  in  mod- 
Pmm  of  tbe      em  times,  and  it  is  firom  their  com- 

SSStrnJ"***  ^^°®*^  ^^^^  ^^'^  ^^  extreme  dif- 
E^P^  by  tbe  ficulty  of  the  Eastem  Question,  and 
Turks,  and  of  the  perils  with  which  it  is  now 
Spoiand*^  environed,  have  arisen.  The  sin 
^  '  of  omission  was  allowing  the  By- 
santine  Empire  to  be  overrun  by  the  Turks  in 
the  fifteenth  century — ^the  sin  of  commission, 
the  partition  of  Poland  in  the  nineteenth.  It 
is  under  the  effects  of  both  that  we  are  now 
laboring;  for  they  broke  down  the  barrier  of 
Europe  against  Asia,  and  converted  the  out- 
works of  freedom  against  despotism  into  the 
outworks  of  despotism  against  freedom.  It  is 
historically  certain,  but  not  generally^  known, 
that  the  balance  between  the  Christians  and 
Turks  hung  even  a  few  years  before  the  taking 
of  Constantinople  in  1454,'  and  that  a  very  slight 
support  from  the  Western  powers  would  have 
enaoled  the  former  to  drive  the  latter  back  into 
Asia.  In  1446,  when  John  Hunniades,  with  his 
noble  Hungarians  on  the  Danube,  and  Scander- 
beg  in  Epirus,  with  heroic  constancy  made  head 
against  the  Osmanlis,  Constantiiiople  was  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  Greek  emperors;  all  the 
fortresses  on  the  Danube  had  been  wrested  from 
the  Turks ;  Macedonia  and  the  western  prov- 
inces were  in  ai*ms  for  the  Cross;  and  twenty 
thousand  auxiliary  troops  from  France  or  En- 

Sland  would  have  enabled  Hunniades,  in  the 
ecisive  battle  of  Varna,  to  have  forever  ex- 
pelled the  ruthless  invaders  from  the  soil  of 
Europe.  But  the  Western  powers,  divided  by 
separate  interests,  or  incapable  of  just  foresight, 
did  nothing:  the  Pope  in  vain  endeavored  to 
form  an  efficient  league  of  Christendom  against 
the  Mohammedans ;  the  strength  of  Europe  held 
back,  that  of  Asia  was  brought  to  the  yery 
1  Lamar-  front  by  the  genius  of  Mohammed 
tine,  Hi8t.de  11. ;  Constantinople  was  taken,  the 
ft'^'^lon*  ^^^^^  empire  overthrown,  and  a 
Von  Ham-*  <5'^»*™  made  in  the  defenses  of  Eu- 
iner,Hiflt.de  rope  against  Asia,  which  all  the  ef- 
Tnrcs,  v.  forts  of  later  times  have  been  scarce- 
194, 145.       ]y  j^^jig  tQ  repair.* 

The  sin  of  commission  has  been  still  greater, 
5,  for  it  was  done  from  baser  and 

Sin  of  Europe  more  guilty  motives,  and  it  was 
in  the  partition  obviously  attended  by  a  more  for- 
of  Poland.  midable  and  lasting  danger.  The 
partition  of  Poland  was  not  the  work  merely 


of  Muscovite  strength  or  ambition,  great  as 
they  were — the  frontier  powers  of  Europe  con- 
curred in  it;  and  Austria,  in  particular,  which 
had  been  indebted  to  Polish  valor  for  de1iTe^ 
ance  from  the  sabres  of  the  Osmanlis^  requitdi 
her  gallant  deliverers  by  joining  in  then*  de- 
struction, and  receiving  a  s]iare  of  their  pos- 
sessions as  a  reward  of  her  ingratitude.  To 
say  that  this  partition  was  a  flagrant  violation 
of  the  law  of  nations,  a  shameless  instance  of 
national  ingratitude,  and  unparalleled  even  in 
the  annals  of  Christian  atrocity,  is  to  express 
only  what  has  since  been  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  mankind.  It  is  of  more  importance  to 
observe  what  lastiilg  political  effects  this  great 
measure  of  spoliation  has  had  on  the  snbse- 
quent  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  how 
completely  the  justice  of  the  Divine  adminis- 
tration has  been  vindicated  by  the  results,  es- 
pecially to  the  partitioning  powers,  with  which 
it  has  been  attended. 

The  partition  of  Poland  first  broke  down  the 
northern  barrier  of  Europe  against  «, 

Asia,  and  brought  the  might  of  the  Vast  hicicMe 
Orientals  to  the  veryheart  of  Eu-  J  J«  V^^ 
ropean  civilization.  What  the  eon-  from^^nr- 
auest  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  had  tition  oTFo- 
aone  in  the  south,  that  fatal  spoli-  l*i^ 
ation  effected  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Being 
the  most  powerful  of  the  partitioning  powers, 
the  Semiramis  of  the  north  obtained  the  lion*s 
share  to  herself!  By  the  successive  partitions 
of  1772  and  1794,  the  whole  of  Poland  was  di- 
vided between  Rus^a, Prussia, and  Austria;  and 
Lithuania,  Yolhynia,  and  Podolia,  which  fell  to 
Russia^  contained  no  less  than  nine  millions  of 
inhabitants.  By  the  treaty  of  1815,  Russia  ob- 
tained in  addition  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw, 
containing  four  millions,  which  had  been  raised 
up  by  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  her  frontiers 
were  Drought  to  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  of  both  Berlin  and  Vienna.  It  may  safe- 
ly be  asserted  that  by  these  acquisitions  the 
strength  of  Russia  as  against  the  states  of  con- 
tinental Europe  was  more  than  doubled;  for 
not  only  was  the  barrier  which  had  hitherto 
restrained  her  advances  swept  away,  but  the 
strength,  great  in  a  military  point  of  view,  of 
the  Sarmatian  nation,  was  added  to  her  arma 
Thenceforward  she  became  irresistible  in  east- 
ern Europe;  nothing  but  a  coalition  of  the 
Western  powers,  the  last  hope  of  freedom,  could 
arrest  her  advance.  The  great  war  of  1 854  was 
the  legacy  bequeathed  to  Europe  by  the  parti- 
tion of  1794. 

Yet,  because  the  guilt  of  the  partitioning 
powers  was  gr^at,  it  is  not  to  be  ^ 

supposed  that  the  fault  of  the  Poles  Faults  oTtbe 
themselves  had  been  small,  or  that  Poles  which 
they  are  justified  in  raising  the  ^^^ 
cry  of  injured  innocence  among 
the  other  nations  of  Europe.  On  the  contrsrT. 
they  fell  mainly  in  consequence  of  their  own 
misconduct ;  and  every  other  nation  which  imi- 
tates them  will,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  unde^ 
go  the  same  punishment  The  Sarmatia  of  the 
ancients,  Poland,  on  the  first  settlement  of  the 
northern  nations  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  was  the  most  extensive  kingdom  in 
Europe.  Extending  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Sea,  from  Smolensko  to  Prague,  it  was  the 
most  powerful  state  on  the  OontiDont^  so  far 
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MB  material  resonroes  went  Prussia,  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Silesia,  the  Ukraine,  Podolia,  Volhj- 
nia,  as  well  as  Poland  Proper  and  Lithuania, 
were  comprised  in  its  mighty  domains.  Its 
forests,  abounding  with  fir  and  oak,  formed 
inexhaustible  supplies  for  the  construction  of 
houses  and  ship-ouildinff ;  its  soil,  eveVy  where 
perfectly  flat,  and  enriched  in  most  places,  like 
the  American,  by  the  perennial  vegetable  de- 
cay of  the  forests,  was  admirably  adapted  for 
Sain  crops,  and  has  ever  rendered  its  narbors 
e  granary  of  Europe  for  wheat;  its  great 
rivers  supplied,  ready-made  by  the  hand  of 
Nature,  as'in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
immense  advantages  of  a  net-work  of  water 
communications  penetrating  every  part  of  the 
country;  its  inhabitants,  intrepid  and  brave 
almost  beyond  any  other  in  Europe,  had  al- 
ways been  distinguished  by  a  passionate  love 
of  freedom  and  attachment  to  their  country ; 
and  they  have  been  characterized,  with  truth, 
by  Napoleon,  as  the  men  in  Europe  who  most 
readily  and  quickly  form  soldiers.  There  must, 
therefore,  have  been  some  great  national  fault, 
some  overpowering  defects  in  constitution  or 
character,  which  neutralized  all  these  advant- 
ages, and  rendered  the  nation  to  which  Nature 
had  given  the  greatest  means  of  power,  and 
placed  on  the  frontier  of  civilization  to  riiield 
it  from  the  barbarians^  the  weakest  and  most 
unfortunate. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  it  was  which 
brought  this  about  The  *'  ignorant 
It  WM  the  impatience  of  taxation*'  did  the  whole, 
impatienca  Poland  being  a  country  in  which, 
of  taxation  probably  from  homogeneity  of  orig- 
S^pSmcl"  "**^^  ™°®'  and  the  absence  of  any  of 
the  distinctions  of  rank  consequent 
on  foreiffn  conquest,  equality  was  really  and 
practicafly,  not  nominally,  established,  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  equal  rights  became  the  rul- 
ing passion  of  the  people,  to  which  every  other 
consideration,  how  pressing  soever,  was  sacri- 
ficed. Among  these  rights  the  most  important 
and  the  most  valued  was  that  of  being  free 
from  taxation.  In  all  countries  where  the  peo- 
ple have  really  got  the  power  of  government 
uto  their  own  hands,  and  where  they  are  not 
ruled,  as  in  ancient  Rome,  by  a  hereditary  sen- 
ate, or  in  modern  France,  by  a  despotic  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  this  is  a  favorite  ob- 
ject; and  accordingly,  in  America,  no  states- 
man has  ever  ventured  to  hint  even  at  any  di- 
rect taxes.  So  strone  was  Uiis  feeling  in  Po- 
land that  it  amounted  to  a  perfect  passion.  No 
danger,  however  great-*-no  calamities,  however 
threatening — no  perib,  however  overwhelming, 
could  induce  them  to  submit  to  the  smallest 
present  burden  to  ward  off  future  disaster.  In 
Sidney  Smith's  words, "  they  preferred  any  load 
of  infamy,  however  great,  to  any  burden  of  tax- 
ation, however  light"  They  constantly  trust- 
ed to  their  own  valor  and  warlike  spirit  to 
avert  any  dangers  with  which  their  country 
might  be  threatened ;  but  alUiough  their  heroic 
qualities  often  extricated  the  republic  from  per- 
ils which  seemed  insurmountable,  it  could  not 
supply  the  want  of  a  regular  army,  or  the  prep- 
aration in  peace  of  tlie  means  of  effective  de- 
fense in  war.  When  all  the  adjoining  states 
were  putting  on  foot  powerful  standing  armies 
and  constructing  strong  fortresses,  they  had 
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only  a  few  regiments  of  mercenaries  as  a  du- 
ral)le  force,  no  fortified  towns  or  arsenals,  and 
tliey  trusted  the  national  defense  entirely  to 
the  pospoliUf  or  armed  convocation  of  the  no- 
bles. The  consequence  was,  that,  in  the  last 
struggle  under  Kosciusko,  they  could  not  op- 
pose 25,000  men  to  the  united  armies  of  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia  In  a  word,  the  Poles  did, 
during  three  hundred  years,  what  Mr.  Cobden 
and  the  Peace  Conference  so  strenuously  urged 
the  English  government  to  do;  and  had  their 
advice  been  equally  implicitly  followed,  En- 
gland, like  Poland,  woula  beyond  all  question, 
in  the  course  of  time,  have  been  swept  from 
among  nationa 

A  strange  and  mysterious  connection  has  ex- 
isted for  a  long  period  between  the  o. 
cause  of  Poland  and  that  of  Euro-  Mysterious 
pean  democracy.  It  is  more  than  jonnecilra 
a  mere  ardent  sympathy  of  the  one  lanTand  the 
for  the  other ;  it  is  a  linking  togeth-  caase  of  de- 
er of  fate,  apparently  by  the  decree  raocracy. 
of  Supreme  Power.  As  Poland  was  the  front- 
ier state  of  European  civilization,  so  it  seems 
to  have  been  destined  to  stand  as  the  advanced 
guard  to  warn  the  other  nations  by  its  fate  of 
the  danger  which  awaited  them  if  they  listened 
to  the  voice  of  the  tempter  within  their  own 
bosoms.  Its  long-continued  misfortunes^  de- 
spite the  valor  of  its  sons,  and  ultimate  subju- 
gation, was  beyond  all  doubt  owing  to  the  vi- 
olence of  the  passion  of  equality  in  its  inhab- 
itants, which  led  them  to  retain  an  elective 
government  when  they  should  have  exchanged 
it  for  a  hereditary,  and  neglect  all  provision 
for  defense  when  their  neighbors  were  daily 
augmenting  their  means  of  attack.  When  the 
volcano  broke  out  in  France,  and  Polish  nation- 
ality was  extinguished,  the  same  connection 
continued.  It  was  the  anxiety  of  the  partition- 
ing powers  to  provide  for  the  division  of  Po- 
land in  1792,  1798,  and  1794,  ^hich  led  them 
to  starve  the  war  with  France,  and  permit  its 
insane  demagogues  to  precipitate  the  Frendi 
nation  into  the  frightful  career  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  they  might,  by  uniting  their  forces, 
with  ease  have  captured  Paris,  and  restored  a 
constitutional  monarchy  in  a  single  campaign. 
With  the  crushing  of  the  revolutionary  spirit 
in  France  in  1814,  and  the  capture  of  Paris, 
Poland  again  emerged  from  its  ashes;  it  ob- 
tained from  the  efforts  of  Loi*d  Castlereagh  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  the  shadow  at  least  of 
nationality,  and  the  progress  it  made  during 
the  next  fifteen  years,  and  the  strength  it  dis- 
played during  the  contest  with  Russia  in  1831, 
proved  that  the  division  and  weakness  of  de- 
mocracy had  hitherto  been  the  cause  of  its  ruin. 
With  the  triumph  of  the  barricades,  the  dark 
cloud  a^ain  came  over  the  fortunes  of  Poland ; 
her  nationality  was  destroyed,  and  a  long  pe- 
riod of  humiliation,  of  suffering,  a^ain  present- 
ed the  lesson  to  Europe  of  the  national  punish- 
ment of  democratic  institutiona 

Though  far  from  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
real  freedom,  the  small  portion  of 
Poland  which  was  erected  in  1815  Prosperity  of 
into  a  separate  state,  with  the  Em-  Poland  under 
peror  of  Russia  on  its  throne,  en-  *>»•  Rnaaian 
joyed  a  degree  of  prosperity,  and  JJ*?^  *®** 
made  an  amount  of  progress,  far 
beyond  any  that  it  had  ever  experienced  under 
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the  weak  goTernment  of  its  elected  kings,  or 
Uie  blind  rule  of  its  stormy  Diets.  The  statis- 
tical facts  already  given  place  this  beyond  a 
...  doubt*  The  army  was  thirty 
♦  9"lo'/*^"*  thousand  strong,  and  in  the  very 
highest  state  of  discipline  and 
equipment;  while  the  growing  information  and 
intelligence  of  the  people,  owing  to  the  great 
extension  of  the  means  of  education  amone 
them,  and  the  vast  increase  of  their  material 
oomforts,  had  augmented  in  a  surprising  degree 
the  resources  of  the  country.  Many  grievan- 
ces, indeed,  were  still  complained  of,  and  some 
existed.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  they 
should  at  once  disappear  under  the  sceptre  of 
the  Czar.  Though  fond  of  Poland,  to  a  native 
of  whom  he  was  married,  and  proud  beyond 
measure  of  its  troops,  Constantine,  its  viceroy, 
was  by  nature  capricious  and  passionate.  Sev- 
eral acts  of  tyranny  occurred  during  his  govern- 
ment, and  it  was  too  evident  that  the  attempt 
to  ingraft  the  constitutional  freedom  of  Europe 
upon  the  traditional  despotism  of  Asia  was  of 
afi  human  undertaking  the  most  difficult  The 
sittings  of  the  Chambers,  which  never  lasted 
more  than  a  few  weeks,  had  been  discontinued 

f       1Q4A   ^or  fiv®  3'e»™  before  1880,  when  they 
June,  1830.  ^^^^  j^^-j^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^y^  ^^   ^y^^  j,^_ 

pcror  I^icholas.  The  debates  were  not  made 
public,  and  the  most  rigorous  censorship  of  the 
press  shut  out  the  communication  of  independ- 
ent thought  throughout  the  community.  But 
with  all  these  restraints  and  evils,  which  were 
&r  from  imaginary,  the  condition  of  Poland  had 
marvelously  improved,  fix>m  the  mere  effect  of 
a  steady  rule,  since  it  fell  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Russia.  The  proof  of  this  is  decisive. 
Strong  as  Russia  was,  and  immensely  as  her  re- 
sources had  augmented  since  the  last  partition 
in  1794,  the  strength  of  Poland  had. grown  in 
a  still  greater  proportion.  Skrzynecki  made  a 
yery  different  stand  from  Kosciusko,  and  a  quar- 
ter of  its  old  territory  and  population  main- 
tained, for  the  first  time,  in  1831,  an 
M&  equal  contest  with  the  forces  of  the 
'  Czar.« 

But  this  very  circumstance  of  the  increased 

strength  and  improved  condition  of 
This  prosper-  *^*  people  only  rendered  more  in- 
tiy  iDcreaaed  tense  the  desire  for  independence, 
A^  P**"^^*^  and  more  galling  the  sense  of  snbj  u- 
5iM  g*^**^"-  The  sight  ofthe  Polish  arms 

over  the  public  edifices,  of  the  Po- 
lish uniform  on  the  soldiers,  of  the  Polish  stand- 
,  ards  over  their  ranks,  perpetually  recalled  the 
days  of  their  independence ;  while  the  sense  of 
the  growing  prosperity  and  resources  of  the 
.country  inspired  the  hope  of  at  length  succeed- 
ing in  re-establbhing  it  The  reviews  of  Con- 
,ttantine's  guards  and  the  garrison  of  Warsaw, 
often  twenty  thousand  strong;  the  magnificent 
,  squadrons  of  the  cavalry,  the  steady  ranks  of 
the  infantry,  the  splendid  trains  ofthe  artillery, 
.all  in  the  Polish  uniform,  composed  of  national 
Jtroops,  and  in  the  finest  possible  state  of  disci- 
spline  and  equipment,  inspired  them  with  an 
, overweening  idea  of  their  own  strength.  No 
force  on  earth  seemed  capable,  to  their  fond 
..and  ardent  imaginations,  of  resisting  the  gal- 
]]ant  arrays  of  armed  men,  equal  to  the  61ite  of 
•the  French  or  Russian  Guards,  which  were  con- 
stantly passing  before  their  eyes.    The  military 
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spirit  became  uniyersal,  from  the  frequent  ex- 
hibitions of  its  most  attractive  spectacles;  pa- 
triotic ardor  wide-spread,  from  the  progressive 
revival  of  its  hopes.  The  officers  of  the  Polish 
regimentS)  composed  entirely  of  the  nobles,  in 
whom  the  passion  for  independence  burned  roost 
strongly,  mutually  encouraged  each  other  in 
these  sentiments;  the  young  men  at  the  miliUiy 
schools  and  the  university  of  Warsaw,  all  drawn 
from  the  same  class^  embraced  them  with  still 
more  inconsiderate  and  generous  ardor.  Oct 
of  the  rising  prosperity  of  Poland,  and  the  grad- 
ual removal  of  its  grievance^  sprung  very  nat- 
urally a  consciousness  of  national  strengtn,  and 
a  desire  for  the  restoration  of  national  independ- 
ence. It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  most 
serious  insurrections  arise  from  the  extremity 
of  suffering ;  it  breaks  rather  than  excites  the 
spirit  It  is  true,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  that 
tne  worst  rebellions  come  from  the  stomach; 
but  it  is  not  when  it  is  most  sorely  pinched 
that  they  arise.  It  is  when  the  pinching  is  com- 
ing on,  or  going  ofl^  that  they  are  most  to  be 
dreaded. 

Ever  since  the  year  1825.  when  the  great  re- 
bellion broke  out  in  the  Russian  is. 
army,  which  was  repressed,  as  al-  Secret  sode- 
ready  recounted,  by  the  vigor  and  ties  in  Potand. 
intrepidity  of  I^icholas,*  and  even  t  Ante,  chap, 
before  that  time,  an  immense  secret  ^***-*  *^- 
society  had  existed  in  Poland,  having  for  its  prin- 
cipal object  to  restore  the  national  independ- 
ence. It  was  not  so  much  directed,  like  the  Car- 
bonari of  Italy,  the  Red  Republicans  of  France, 
or  the  Ribbonmen  of  Ireland,  to  objects  of  social 
change  or  disorder,  as  to  the  grand  object  of  re- 
placing Poland  in  its  ancient  place  in  the  Euro- 
pean family.  Accordingl}-,  it  embraced  a  greatr 
er  number  of  classes,  was  actuated  by  more  gen- 
erous sentiments,  and  was  less  likely  to  be  stain- 
ed by  crime  It  was  a  fixed  principle  in  these 
societies,  that  nothing  should  ever  be  committed 
to  writing,  but  every  thing  trusted  to  the  fidel- 
ity and  honor  of  the  affiliated.  And  so  worthy 
did  they  prove  of  the  trust,  that  the  existence  of 
the  gigantic  organization,  which  had  its  rami- 
fications not  only  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
but  in  Gallicia  and  the  grand-duchy  of  Posen, 
the  portions  which  had  fallen  to  Austria  and 
Prussia  on  the  final  partition,  was  not  even  sus- 
pected when  its  designs  were  approaching  ma- 
turity. There  is  no  example  recorded  in  histo- 
ry of  so  ffreat  a  conspiracy,  embracing  so  many 
tnousand  individuals,  having  been  ,  j.  _^ 
so  long  and  faiUifully  kept  secret  tyk^^Poiofne 
— a  decisive,  proof  of  the  ardent  et  la  Revoia- 
spirit  and  sentiments  of  honor  by  M""*"  ^^» 
which  its  members  were  actuated.*  ''     ' 

The  French  Revolution  of  1830,  as  might 
naturally  be  supposed,  excited  the  ]3 

warmest  sympathy.,  and  produced  Diflhrent 
the  most  unbounded  enthusiasm  in  plana  of  tlie 
Poland;  and  the  subsequent  dem-  «>«•?»"»««■ 
ocratic  movements  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  still  farther  fanned  the  flame.  The 
effervescence  soon  became  such  that  it  was  ob- 
vious it  could  not  be  restrained ;  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  conspiracy,  accordingly,  held  several 
meetings  at  Warsaw,  in  the  endi  of  Sep-  ^^^^ 
tember,  at  which  the  plan  of  operations  ^^ 
was  discussed  and  agreed  on.  Two  different 
projects  were  laid  before  the  meeting,  and  their 
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respeeiiye  ohanceB  of  Buccess  fully  diBCUBsed. 
The  first  was,  to  embrace  not'  merely  the  king- 
dom of  Poland,  now  under  the  domination  of 
Ras8ia»  -which  was  comparatively  of  very  amall 
extent,  but  the  whole  ancient  provinces  of  the 
empire,  in  the  insurrection.     According  to  this 

flan,  not  only  Poland  Proper,  but  Lithuania^ 
bdolia,  Yolhynia,  the  Ukraine,  Gallicia,  and 
the  grand'ductiy  of  Posen,  in  all  of  which  the 
conspiracy  had  ramifications^  would  have  been 
embraced  in  its  flame.  The  conspirators  calcu- 
lated that,  taking  into  view  the  regular  troops 
in  these  provinces,  all  of  whom,  it  was  expect- 
ed, would  join  them,  and  the  landwehr,  wnich 
might  immediately  be  rendered  available,  they 
might  reckon  within  a  few  weeks  on  bringing 
a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men  into  the 
field,  with  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  guns ; 
and  in  six  months  this  force  might  be  doubled. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  objection  to  this  plan 
obviousl}'  was,  that  it  would  induce  the  certain 
hostility  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  as  well  as  Rus- 
sia, upon  them,  and  these  united  powers  might, 
within  a  few  months,  bring  three  nundred  thou- 
sand men  against  them.  The  second  project 
was,  to  confine  the  insurrection  to  Polana  Prop- 
er, make  Warsaw  its  head-quarters,  and  pro- 
voke an  insurrection  only  in  Lithuania,  Yolhy- 
nia, and  Podolia,  with  which  Russia  only  was 
concerned.  After  mature  deliberation,  it  was 
determined  to  adopt  the  latter  project,  as  likel}' 
to  embroil  them,  m  the  first  instance  at  least, 
1  Hom^n  Sol-  ^^^^  *  lesser  number  of  .enemies, 
tyk,  i.  25,  33 ;  and  as  withdrawing^  more  from  the 
An.  Hist.  xiil.  ranks  of  their  enemies  than  it  add- 
654, 655.  ^ J  ^Q  ^jj^jg^  ^f  ^jjgjp  friends.  ^ 

The  insurrection  was  originally  fixed  for  the 

]4,  20th  October,  on  which  day  the 

Original  plan,  Polish  regiment  of  the  Guard  would 

which  proved  be  on  service,  and  occupy  all  the 

'^*^^'  posts,  which  were  held  two  days 
alternately  by  the  Poles  and  Russians.  Thirty 
determined  young  men,  armed  with  pistols,  and 
wrapped  in  cloaks,  were,  at  the  inspection  of 
the  troops,  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  which  al- 
ways surrounded  the  Viceroy  on  such  occasions, 
and  dispatch  him ;  while  fifty  more,  with  drawn 
sabres,  were  to  destroy  the  Russian  generals 
who  surrounded  him.  The  immediate  and  unan- 
imous support  of  the  Polish  Guard,  and  the 
whole  Polish  troops,  10,000  strong,  in  Warsaw, 
was  confidently  relied  on ;  and,  with  their  aid, 
it  was  hoped  they  would,  without  difficulty, 
succeed  in  surrounding  and  disarming  the  Rus- 
sian troops,  only  seven  thousand  in  number, 
modt  of  whom  were  of  Polish  origin,  in  the  cap- 
ital. A  provisional  government  was  to  have 
been  immediately  proclaimed  by  acclamation, 
the  members  of  which  were  all  fixed  on,  leav- 
ing its  formal  appointment  to  flow  from  the 
Diet,  which  was  to  be  immediately  convoked. 
The  whole  details  of  this  plan  were  arranged, 
and  it  had  every  prospect  of  success ;  but  it 
was  prevented  by  the  police  having  obtained 
some  dark  hints  of  what  was  in  agitation,  and 
arresting  some  of  the  leaders.  It  was  fortunate 
for  Poland  that  it  was  so ;  for  little  could  have 
been  expected  from  an  insurrection,  even  in  the 
most  justifiable  of  all  ciroumstances,  which  was 
to  have  commenced  with  the  mur- 
*.  43**"4i.  ^^^  ^^  ^*>®  Viceroy  and  the  princi- 
'  pal  persons  in  the  state.' 


Meanwhile  Constantine,  with  that  mixture 
of  ferocity  and  inductance  which 
formed  tlie  leading  feature  of  his  snplncneMof 
character,  and  is  the  distinctive  Constantine, 
mark  of  savage  descent^  did  no-  and  progress 
thing.  Though  he  had  taken  an  Jj  the  conspire, 
active  part  in  several  general  bat- 
tles, especially  Austerhtz,  his  personal  courage 
was  seriously  doubted ;  of  moral  courage  he 
was  entirely  destitute.^  Like  most  i  Hist,  of 
other  men  who  are  not  gifted  with  Europe,  o. 
that  commanding  quality,  he  persist-  ^  *  131. 
ed  in  declaring  there  was  no  danger,  because 
he  could  not  bear  to  look  it  in  the  face ;  he 
made  no  preparations  against  it,  because  he 
shrunk  from  its  contemplation.  Though  the 
police  were  very  imperfectly  informed  as  to  the 
details  of  the  conspiracy,  and  entirely  ignorant 
of  its  extent  and  formidable  character,  they 
knew  enough  to  be  aware  that  serious  danger 
threatened;  and  they  repeatedly  warned  the 
Viceroy  to  be  on  his  guard,  and  be  prepared 
for  an  outbreak.  But  he  uniformly  declared 
that  there  was  no  danger,  and  that  he  was  too 
popular  with  the  troops  to  render  any  insur- 
rection possible.  Encouraged  by  this  supine- 
ness,'  the  conspirators  proceeded  rapidly  with 
their  preparations,  and  several  new  clubs  were 
formed,  which  came  to  embrace  nearly  the 
whole  officers  in  the  army,  and  the  whole  youth 
at  the  university  and  public  schools.  In  this 
conduct  of  Constantine  there  is  nothing  extra- 
ordinary, considering  his  character.  To  look 
danger  calmly  in  the  face,  and  make  prepara- 
tions to  meet  it  when  still  afar  off,  is  the  mark, 
not  of  a  timid,  but  of  a  resolute  mind.  The 
greater  part  of  the  want  of  previous  arrange- 
ments, which  so  often  doubles  the  weight  of 
misfortune  to  nations  as  to  individuals,  is  the 
result  of  cowardice.  Men  are  afraid  of  being 
afraid,  and  therefore  they  do  no-  ,  ^^^  solt. 
thing  till  the  evil  day  has  arrived,  i.  44, 50,  52;  . 
just  as  they  delay  making  their  An.  Hist.  xiii. 
wills  till  it  is  too  late.»  ^^' 

After  having  been  several  times  adjourned, 
the  insurrection  was  finally  fixed  for  . . 
the  10th  of  December,  when  several  inaurreetioa 
events,  without  and  within,  made  of  soth  No- 
its  leaders  sensible  that  it  had  be-  I®"^^'^ 
come  necessary  to  strike  sooner.  ■"*^- 
Numerous  arrests  were  made  by  the  police, 
which  led  the  conspirators  to  apprehena  they 
were  discovered,  or  on  the  point  of  being  so. 
The  national  troops  in  Gallicia  were  all  with- 
drawn into  Hungary,  and  replaced  by  Austrian 
or  Hungarian  regiments;  wnile,  in  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Posen,  the  whole  landwehr,  thirty 
thousand  strong,  was  either  disarmed  or  re- 
moved into  the  fortresses  of  Silesia^  and  their 
place  was  supplied  by  battalions  of  German 
troops.  These  steps  at  once  showed  that  the 
objects  of  the  conspiracy  were  known,  and  that 
the  powers  interested  in  the  partition  were  tak- 
ing precautions  against  it  It  was  resolved,  ac- 
cordingly, to  delay  no  longer,  and  the  insurrec- 
tion was  fixed  for  the  2dth  November,  when 
the  Polish  Guards  were  to  be  on  service  at  the 
palace  and  in  the  city.  On  that  day,  at  sevea 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  messenger  from  the 
conspirators  came  to  the  gate  of  the  barrack 
military  school,  where  he  was  anxiously  ex- 
pected, and  announced  that  the  "hour  of  libef^ 
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ty  had  struck."  Instantly  the  guard  tamed  out^ 
and  were  joined  by  the  -whole  scholars,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  who  proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace, 
without  sayine  a  word,  by  the  bridee  Sobieski, 
from  whence  they  came  to  the  Belyiddre  Palace, 
inhabited  by  the  Grand  Duke,  without  expe- 
riencing any  resistance.  The  guards  at  the 
palace,  in  part  in  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy, 
in  part  intimidated  by  the  sight  of  so  many 
young  men  whom  they  knew  to  be  of  the  first 
famihes  in  Warsaw,  made  scarcely  any  resist- 
ance; those  who  attempted  it  were  instantly 
cut  down.  The  Tictorious  conspirators  in  a  few 
minutes  inundated  every  part  of  the  palace; 
and  while  part  of  them  dispatched  Ludowicski, 
Uie  chief  of  the  police,  ana  General  Legendre, 
the  first  aid-de-camp  on  service,  the  main  body, 
oontaining  the  most  determined,  made  straight 
for  the  private  apartments  of  the  Grand  Duke. 
So  rapid  was  their  approach  that  Oonstantine 
had  tne  utmost  difficulty  in  making  his  escape 
,  jj'^jjjj  g^jj  j^  by  a  back  way ;  and  the  Princess 
56, 59 ;  Ann.  *  Lowicz,  his  wife,  for  whom  he  had 
Hist.  xiti.  655,  renounced  the  throne  of  Russia,  had 
50* 51^"^*  '^'  ^°^X  *^™®  ^  carry  with  her  a  casket 
*  of  diamonds  and  three  shifts.^ 

Masters  of  the  palace,  the  insurgents,  whose 
17.  numbers  rapidly  increased,  spread 

Rtpid progress  themselves  over  the  streets,  call- 

!LV!!«"!!!!1JU.  ingout,"ToarmsItoarms!"  The 
raetion,anare-      "a  a*       •    ai.    i.  i_ 

treat  of  Con-     agitation  m  the  barracks  was  soon 
stantine  flrom     extreme.    The  officers  did  not  ven- 
y*"J?'-         ture  to  lead  out  the  men  for  fear 
*  of  their  joining  the  insurgents,  and 

in  many  cases  they  were  in  the  secret,  and  fa- 
vored their  cause.  Sooo  the  4th  regiment  of 
the  line,  an  especial  favorite  of  the  Grand  Duke's, 
and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  service,  issued  from 
its  barracks,  and  joined  the  insurrection.  The 
greater  part  of  the  regiment  of  grenadiers,  the 
horse  artillery,  and  the  sappers  of  the  Guard, 
followed  their  example.  Such  was  the  enthu- 
siasm which  prevailed,  that  the  inmates  of  the 
hospitals,  who  were  able  to  walk,  left  their 
beds,  and  loined  their  comrades.  Meanwhile  a 
body  of  the  students  made  themselves  masters 
of  tne  arsenal,  where  there  were  forty  thou- 
sand muskets,  which  were  immediately  distrib- 
uted among  the  people.  A  part  of  the  Polish 
troops,  especially  the  chasseurs  of  the  Polish 
Guard,  and  all  the  Russians,  remained  faithful 
to  Oonstantine,  and  several  combats  took  place 
in  the  dark  between  them  and  the  insurgents, 
in  which  General  Potocki,  commander  of  the 
Polish  infantry,  Generals  Semontkowski  and 
Blume,  and  several  other  officers  of  distinction, 
both  in  the  Polish  and  Russian  armies,  were 
slain.  But  when  morning  dawned,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  they  were  overmatched.  The  whole 
city  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  more 
than  half  tha  troops  in  it  had  joined  the  insur- 
gents. In  these  circumstances^  Oonstantine,  who 
was  far  from  having  displayed  the  courage  and 
energy  -with  which  his  brother  Nicholas  had 
fronted  the.rebellion  of  the  Guards  in  St  Peters- 
burg in  1825,  despaired  of  the  cause,  and  re- 
tired with  the  troops  which  still  adhered  to 
'  *  Rom.  Solt  ^^™'  consisting  of  nine  thousand 
i.  60,  f)4:  Ann.  ^^T^,  including  the  whole  Russians, 
jHi8t.xiU.65«,  the  Polish  Guards,  and  foot  artil- 
^^■P-  *^-  lery,  to  Wirzba,  a  village  a  mile 
and  .a  half  Irom  Warsaw,*  leaving 


the  capital  in  the  entire  possemon  of  the  ia- 
sufgenta. 

'Die  insurgents  had  gained  an  inmienseadvaDt^ 
age  by  obtaining  command  of  the         .g 
capital,  and  of  Uie  banks,  arsenal,  AppoiDtaHnt 
and  seat  of  government;  but  they  of  aprori. 
were  without  rulers,  and  the  worst  ^^""^  ^' 
dangers  might  be  apprehended  if  the  *°°"*"- 
people^  now  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitclt, 
were  not  speedily  subjected  to  some  sort  or  go7- 
emment.     Already  conflagrationa  had  broken 
out  in  several  quarters,  which  were  with  dif^ 
ficulty  arrested,  and  pillage  had  began,  and 
many  murders  been  committed    There  existed 
at  Warsaw,  at  this  time,  a  council  of  govern- 
ment, which,  in  the  absence  of  the  Viceroy,  wai 
intrusted  with  the  executive  power,  and  to  it  the 
leaders  of  the  insurrection  turned  to  establisli 
order  in  tlie  mean  time,  and  Ibrm  the  skeleton  of 
a  future  government    This  council,  which  con- 
sisted of  seven  members,  including  Prince  Ln- 
b'ecki,  who  afterward  became  distinguished,  met 
during  the  friehtful  tumult  of  the  night  of  the 
29th,  and  resolved  to  continue  its  functions,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  the  direction  of  the  move- 
ment ;  but  in  order  to  appease  the  people,  and 
induce  them  to  submit  to  their  authority,  thej 
associated  several  of  the  meet  respected  and 
popular  of  the  nobles  with  them  in  the  govern- 
ment   These  were  Prince  Adam  Czartoiyski, 
Prince  Michael  Radziwil,  the  Senator  Eocha- 
nowski,  General  Lewis  Pac,  M.  Julian  Kiemce- 
wicz,  a  celebrated  writer,  and  conopanion  of 
Kosciusko,  and  Genebal  Ohlopicki.  The  known 
patriotic  spirit  and  high  character  of  these  dis- 
tinguished men  gave  a  consideration  to  the  gov- 
ernment which  it  could  never  others  j_ 
wise  have  obtained,  and  enabled  it  ^^  ^:  j^^ 
to  acquire  a  d^ee  of  authority  HiW.zui.(B7: 
even  over  the  stormy  elements  of  ^P-  *▼•  ^ 
a  revolution.* 

It  could  hardly  be  said,  though  Oonstantine 
had  been  driven  from  the  capital,   '      ]g, 
that  the  oountry  was  in  a  state  of  Fine  set  of 
insurrection.    Tiie  enlarj;ed  govern-  ***""*^^ 
ment  still  administered  m  the  name  q^^^^ 
of  the  Gear.   A  proclamation,  issued  with  Con- 


by  it  on  the  day  of  its  installation, 
earnestly  counseled  order,  and  ab-  '^«'*"»«'*- 
stinence  from  blood  ;*  and  its  first  care  was  to 
dispatch  a  deputation  to  Constantino  with  pro- 
posals for  an  accommodation.  The  declared 
objects  of  the  insurgents,  as  stated  by  the  dep 
utation,  which  had  Prince  Czartoiyski  at  its 


*  "  Polonais !  Les  ^v^nemens  aani  attrisrsBs  qn^ 
opines,  qui  ont  ea  lieu  hier  su  aotr,  et  pendant  la  denti^ra 
nuit,  ont  d^termiod  le  GonyerDement  sap^rieor  a  ae  com- 
pleter par  des  peraonnes  de  m^rite,  et  a  vona  adresacrta 
proclamation  saivaDte.  Son  Altesae  Imperiale  le  Gnirf 
Due  et  Czarowitz  vient  de  di^fendre  aux  soldala  Rimci 
toute  operation  ult6rieare ;  car  il  ne  ikut  charger  que  kM 
Polonais  de  la  reconciliation  entre  lea  esprita  dinaes  & 
leur  compatriotea.  Le  Polonais  ne  doit  paa  tetadie  a 
niain  du  sang  (^  son  flrere ;  et  ee  ne  pent  toe  toik  ia- 
tention  de  donner  an  roonde  le  spectacle  d'une  guerre  a- 
vile.  C'est  la  moderation  seule  qui  peut  d6toanier  de  ros 
tetes  les  malheurs  qui  sont  precs  i  fimdre  siir  voos.  fie- 
yenez  done  a  Pordre  et  k  la  tranquilltt^ ;  que  la  nsitj" 
vient  de  se  passer  oouvre  de  son  voile  toute  reflerveaceais 
qu'elle  a  vue  naitre.  Refiechissez  a  Pavenir  eC  «  vffn 
patrie  menacde  de  tous  les  odt6s :  Eloignez  tout  ee  f  si 
peut  mettre  son  existence  en  question.  Qaaot  i  nem, 
notre  devoir  nous  present  de  maintenlr  la  tranquiiliie  ped- 
lique,  lea  loia,  et  les  Ubertes  assurees  au  pays  pur  1>  «^ 
sUtution."— H^«r«w,  30th  Nov.,  1830;  CArcFioec.  ▼«. 
Iv.,  p.  M,  55. 
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head,  was  to  obtain  the  faithful  estahlishment 
of  the  coDfltitation  as  it  had  been  established  in 
1815,  and,  in  particnlar,  the  fulfillment  of  the 
ph>mises  of  Alexander,  that  Lithuania,  Volhy- 
nia,  and  Podolia  should  be  incorporated  with 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  detaoned  from  the 
empire  of  Russia.  The  deputation  was  instruct- 
ed also  to  sound  Constantine  on  his  designs, 
and,  in  partieular,  to  inquire  whether  the  army 
of  Lithuania,  stationed  on  the  Polish  frontier, 
had  received  orders  to  advance  toward  War- 
saw. He  assured  them,  on  his  honor,  that 
none  such  had  been  given,  and  evinced  the  ut- 
most courtly  and  respect  toward  the  deputa- 
tion. He  even  went  so  far  as  to  assure  them 
1  Rom. Solt. t.  ®^  ^^  favor  to  the  "culpable." 
73,74;  Add.'  "There  are  none  such,"  proudly 
Hist.  xlU.658»  replied  Ostrowski,  one  of  Uie  dep- 
•^  utation.» 

It  rested  with  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  not  Con- 
30.  stantine,  to  say  what  terms  were  to 
Conttantino  be  granted  to  tne  insurgents;  but  the 
th^*p  ??  latter,  seeing  the  temper  of  the  Po- 
tnM>p8,  and  ^^^^  troops  which  remained  with  him 
retreats  into 'daily  declaring  itself  more  strongly 
Ruaaia.  in  favor  of  the  Revolution,  had  the 
generosity  to  issue  a  proclamation, 
granting  permission  to  such  of  them  as  still  ad- 
hered to  his  standard,  to  withdraw  and  join 
their  comrades  in  Warsaw.*  They  set  out  one 
and  all  immediately  for  the  capital,  which  they 
entered  the  same  day  amidst  transports  of  joy 
such  as  had  never  before  been  witnessed  within 
its  walls.  The  nation  seemed  invincible,  now 
that  the  whole  of  its  gallant  defenders  were  en- 
gaged in  its  cause.  Meanwhile  Constantino, 
with  the  Russian  troops,  now  not  more  than 
six  thousand  strong,  retired  by  slow  marches 
toward  the  frontier  of  Volhynia,  without  being 
molested  in  his  retreat  He  seemed  more  anx- 
ious about  his  adored  princess,  who  fell  danger- 
ously ill  on  the  road,  from  fatigue,  hardship, 
«Roin.Solt.l.  *?^  anxiety,  than  the  loss  of  a 
75, 80 ;  Ann.  vice-regal  throne,  second  to  none 
Hiat.  xiii.  650,  in  the*  world  for  importance  and 
•®^-  splendor.* 

Meanwhile    the    provisional    government, 

though  still  keeping  up  a  nesotia- 

Enthofliaani    ^^^   with  the  Emperor  Nicholas 

on  the  arrival   and  his  brother  Constantine,  were 

of  the  Pojiah    making  considerable  preparations 

SSf**  '  ^^^  ^^  W«**  ^  *'''^  The  enthu- 
siasm of  tne  people,  which  had  been 
strongly  excited  by  the  arrival  of  the  Polish 
corps  m>m  the  Russian  camp,  commanded  by 
Generals  Szembek  and  Skkzynecki,  on  the  2d 
December,  was  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  on 
the  following  day  by  the  entrance  of  additional 
Polish  troops  from  the  camp  of  Mokotow.  The 
soldiers  broke  from  their  ranks  and  embraced 
the  citizens  as  they  passed  through  the  streets; 
the  windows  were  all  filled  with  eleg^antly- 
dressed  ladies  waving  their  handkerchiefs  in 
the  highest  state  of  rapture ;  and  every  steeple 

*  "  Je  permeta  aux  troupes  Polonaiaea  qui  aont  resteea 
fldelea  jusqo'aa  dernier  moment  aupres  de  mof,  de  rejoin- 
dre  lea  leura.  Je  me  mela  en  marche  avec  las  troupes 
Imp^rialea  pour  m*eloigner  tfe  la  eapitale,  et  j*eapere  de 
la  lo}^ut6  Folonaise,  qu'eUea  oe  aaroot  pas  inquieteea 
dana  leuni  mouvemena  pour  r^indre  Tempire.  Je  recom- 
mande  de  m6me  toua  lea  etabhaaeroena,  ISa  propri^tea,  et 
lea  indiTidua  a  la  protection  de  la  nation  Polonaiae,  et  lea 
mets  aoaa  la  aauve-garde  de  la  foi  la  plua  aaeree.— Con* 
aTAHTiNB.     IViaraato,  Dee.  8, 1830.'* 


rung  forth  a  merry  chime  to  usher  in  the  ap- 
proaching deliverance  of  their  country.  Yet, 
even  in  this  moment  of  universal  joy,  symptoms 
of  danger  appeared,  and  it  was  too  evident  how 
nearly  allied  are  overthrow  of  government  and 
license  to  crime.  General  Erasinski,  who  had 
alone  voted  for  the  death  of  the  prisoners  im- 
plicated in  the  conspiracy  of  1826* 
in  Poland,  marched  in  at  the  heod  iy "^i^ 
of  his  regiment  of  Polish  grenadiers 
of  the  Guard  He  was  immediately  recognized ; 
hisses  and  murmurs  were  heard;  the  mob  fell 
upon  him,  and  would  have  murdered  him  on  the 
spot  but  for  the  efforts  of  Chlopicki  and  Szem- 
bek. The  same  fate  awaited  General  Kur- 
natwski,  who  had  ordered  the  troops  to  fire 
on  the  people  during  the  insurrection  of  the 
29th.  lie  was  dragged  from  his  horse,  and  the 
sabre  was  already  at  his  throaty 
when  he  was  saved  by  the  earnest  [  g?"gW®**** 
entreaties  of  Chlopicki.*  ' 

Taking  advantage  of  this  universal  enthusi- 
asm, the  administrative  council  be-  ,  ^ 
gan  to  take  steps  for  the  formation  chlopicki 
of  a  powerful  national  army.  The  seizes  the  die- 
Diet  was  convoked  for  the  1 8th  De-  p^JSo^r  5 
cember.  A  hundred  thousand  na-  *^ 
tional  guards  were  ordered  to  be  put  on  per- 
manent dut^,  and  efforts  made  to  raise  corps  of 
volunteers  in  various  quarters.  But  this  meas- 
ure was  far  from  corresponding  to  the  ardent 
passions  of  the  people,  which  were  daily  increas- 
ing, and  soon  reached  such  a  point  that  the  ad- 
ministrative council  saw  they  were  no  longer 
able  to  stem  or  direct  the  torrent  They  re- 
signed  accordingly,  and  a  provisional  govern- 
ment^ composed  of  Prince  Czartoryski,  Kocha- 
nowski,  Pac,  Dembrowski,Niemcewicz,  Leiewel, 
and  Ladislaus  Ostrowski,  of  their  own  authorit}', 
but  with  general  consent,  took  possession  of  the 
government  It  soon  appeareo,  however,  that 
a  single  authority  was  required---disorders  were 
increasing  on  all  sides ;  and  Chlopicki,  who  had 
been  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  national  guards,  cut  the  matter  short  by 
declaring  that  he  would  accept  the  command 
on  no  other  terms  but  that  of  being  declared 
dictator.  On  tlie  5th  December,  he  suddenly 
entered  the  hall  where  the  Government  was 
sitting,  and  after  breaking  out  into  a  violent 
invective  against  the  disorders  of  the  people, 
the  fury  of  the  clubs,  and  the  insubordination 
of  the  army,  he  said,  "It  is  time  to  put  a  pe- 
riod to  these  vacillations.  The  country,  in  such 
erave  circumstances,  stands  in  need  of  a  man 
devoted  to  its  cause,  and  who  will  watch  over  its 
interests.  1  take  upon  myself  the  dictatorship — 
a  burden  which  I  will  relinquish  with  joy  when 
the  Diet  meets."  Such  was  the  universal  sense 
of  the  necessit}'  of  the  measure,  that  although 
these  words  were  wholly  unexpected,  and  ex- 
cited at  first  unbounded  astonish-  ^^^^^  golt. 
ment^  they  provoked  no  resistance,  i.  105,106; 
and  Chlopicki  assumed  without  op-  Ann.  Uiat. 
position  the  function  of  dictator.'      ^*"  680,661. 

It  is  one  thine  to  assume  the  government  of 
a  country  when  it  opens  the  prospect        ^ 
of  a  pacific  or  glorious  reign;  it  is  Chlopicki: 
another,  and  a  very  different  thing,  his  biogra- 
when  it  seems  the  avenue  only  to  '^Jj-Jji- 
;  danger,  difficulty,  and  death.     The 
I  seizure  of  power  by  Chlopicki  proceeded  from 
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very  differeDt  motives^  and  was  a  very  Vliffer- 
ent  thing,  from  that  of  Napoleon.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  two  men  was  not  less  opposite ;  un- 
fortunately for  Poland,  their  intellectual  capac- 
ities were  not  less  dissimilar.  Chlopicki  was  a 
noble  character — a  brave  soldier,  a  devoted  pa- 
triot, a  great  general ;  but  he  wanted  the  au- 
dacity and  recklessness  necessary  for  success  in 
revolutions.  Born  of  a  noble  but  not  illustri- 
ous family,  he  had  entered  the  army  in  1790, 
and  made  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1794  un- 
der Kosciusko.  After  the  fall  of  Poland  in  the 
close  of  that  year,  he  entered  the  Polish  Legion, 
which  was  organized  in  Italy  under  the  orders 
of  Dembrowski,  and  bore  a  part  in  all  the  glo- 
rious actions  under  Napoleon  by  which  its  ca- 
reer was  distinguished.  At  the  head  of  the  1st 
regiment  of  the  Vistula,  he  signalized  himself 
in  the  campaigns  of  1806  and  1807  in  Prussia 
and  Poland,  and  not  less  so  in  the  checkered 
fields  of  Spain.  In  1812  he  was  appointed  gen- 
eral of  brigade  by  Napoleon,  and  m  that  capac- 
ity was  distinguished  at  the  battles  of  Smolen- 
sko  and  Valoutino,  in  the  last  of  which  he  was 
wounded.  In  1814,  when  Poland  fell  again  un- 
der the  dominion  of  Russia,  he  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  general  of  division ;  but  he  quitted  the 
service  soon  after  the  accession  of  Constantine 

to  the  viceroyalty,  in  consequence 
i.  iSf  IM.''  ^^  ^^  altercation  with  that  irascible 

prince.^ 
Accustomed  to  military  rules  and  subordina- 
24.  tion,  Chlopicki  had  a  perfect  horror 
His  views  in  for  conspiracies  and  the  domination 
regard  to  the  of  clubs.  Accordingly,  he  kept  him- 
revoiution.  ^^^  entirely  clear  of  the  ereat  con- 
spiracies of  1825  and  1826,  connected  with  the 
insurrection  in  Russia  in  those  years,  and  lived 
in  retirement  down  to  1830.  lie  was  inspired 
with  a  thorough  contempt  for  levies  en  moMe^ 
and  nil  those  devices  by  which  the  ardent  but 
inexperienced  in  all  ages  endeavor  to  supply 
the  want  of  regular  soldiers.  Ho  dreaded  the 
clubs  of  Warsaw  even  more  than  the  Muscovite 
bayonets.  It  was  his  great  object  to  achieve 
the  liberation  of  his  country  and  the  establish- 
ment of  its  rights  by  other  means  than  demo- 
cratic fervor,  which  he  considered  as  alike  short- 
lived and  perilous.  Thus  he  was  the  man. of 
all  others  least  calculated  to  retain  the  suffrages 
of  the  clubs  of  Warsaw,  which  early  acquired 
so  great  a  weight  in  the  revolution ;  and  one 
of  his  fii-st  steps,  after  he  became  dictator,  was 
to  close  them  by  a  general  military  order.  But 
he  possessed  an  immense  military  reputation, 
and  was  known  to  have  military  talents  of  the 
very  highest  order,  which  rendered  his  sway 
over  the  soldiers  unbounded ;  and  as  his  patri- 
otism was  undoubted,  and  his  character  ele- 
vated and  disinterested,  his  rule  was  for  some 
time  unresisted  even  by  the  burning  democrats 
of  the  capital.  He  despised  and  detested  them 
as  much  as  Napoleon  aid  the  "  avocata  et  ideo- 
lo^ues^*  of  Paris ;  and  it  was  his  great  object, 
without  their  aid,  and  while  retaining  the  di- 
rection of  their  movements,  to  work  out  the  in- 
dependence of  Poland  by  negotiation  with  the 
Czar,  and  without  coming  to  open  rupture  with 
his  authority.  But  to  achieve  this  object  he 
«R  «?  1  ^^  ^^^^  aware  that  military  prep- 
l.  I0?'i07.  ft^^tions  were  indispensable,  and  his 
*      '    measures  to  attain  this  end,'  though 


not  of  the  sweeping  kind  which  the  clubs  de- 
manded, were  energetic  and  suocessfiiL 

His  first  care  was  to  organize  a  conaiderable 
increase  to  the  regular  army,  which  js. 

he  effected  by  several  decrees  re-  Cbiopiekrs 
calling  all  the  old  soldiers  to  their  niUitM^  prep- 
standards,  and  calling  out  the  first  "■**""• 
bans  of  the  levy  en  fnatae,  embracing  all  persons 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  which 
was  estimated  as  producing  eighty  thousand 
men.  Those  from  thirty  to  fifty,  who  were  also 
to  be  enrolled,  but  not  moved  from  their  homes, 
would,  it  was  calculated,  produce  two  hundred 
thousand  more.  The  national  guard  of  Warsaw 
alone  was  twenty  thousand  strong — an  immense 
force  in  a  city  at  that  period  containing  not 
more  than  a  hundred  ana  forty  thousand  souls. 
The  regular  army  was  by  this  means  raised  to 
forty-five  thousand  men;  and  ofiicers,  though 
by  no  means  in  adequate  numbers,  were  ^ 
tained  for  the  national  euard  from  the  retired 
ofiicers — nearly  three  Uiousand  in  number — 
who  existed  in  Poland.  At  the  same  time,  can- 
nons were  made  with  the  metal  of  bells  melted 
down,  muskets  were  manufactured  with  the 
utmost  rapidity,  and  considerable  purchases  of 
aims  made  in  fore^jgn  states.  Several  battalions 
in  the  country  were,  in  default  of  better  weap- 
ons, armed  with  the  scythes  which  they  used 
in  husbandry.  Patriotic  gifts  flowed  in  on  all 
sides ;  the  ladies,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  were 
employed  night  and  day  in  preparing  bandages 
and  sheets  for  the  wounded ;  and  considerable 
stores  of  ammunition  and  provisions  'were  laid 
in  by  the  Government  Every  thing,  however, 
was  done  by  the  authority  of  and  tlirough  the 
Government;  and  not  only  were  several  tend- 
ers of  volunteer  corps  refused,  but  several  free 
bands  of  some  thousand  horse,  which  had  form- 
ed themselves  in  the  forests,  were  disbanded. 
To  this  repression  of  the  republican  spirit  at 
the  outset  of  the  insurrection,  the  patriotic 
writers  of  Poland  ascribe  much  of  the  misfor- 
tunes which  afterward  befell  them ;  but,  in  the 
mean  time.Chlopicki  deemed  himself  more  than 
compensated  for  its  loss  by  the  surrender  of 
the  fortresses  of  Modi  in  and  Za-  i  ^^^  nj^ 
mosc,  which  opened  their  gates  at  xiii.  G6t ; 
the  first  summons  of  the  patriotic  Rom.SolLf. 
forces.^  "6»  !«• 

While  these  events  were  in  progress  in  Po- 
land, Constantine,  irresolute  ana  de-  35 
jected,  was  moving  by  slow  march-  Strange  con- 
es toward  Russia.  A  mutual  inter-  ^^^  of  Con- 
course of  civilities  took  place  be-  ■'*"^"*®- 
tween  him  and  Chlopicki.  The  Polish  dictator 
sent  to  the  Grand  Duke  eight  hundred  Russian 
soldiers  who  had  been  surrounded  and  disarm- 
ed near  Warsaw,  without  exchange ;  and  the 
Grand  Duke,  in  return,  treated  kindly  and  hos- 
pitably entertained  such  of  the  Polish  troops  as 
ne  met  on  the  ro&d  to  Russia,  hastening  to  their 
respective  corps.  The  strange  character  of  the 
Prince  strongly  appeared  on  these  occasions. 
"  There,"  said  he,  "  is  another  of  my  brave  Po- 
lish soldiers:  ahl  the  Polish  army  is  the  first 
in  the  world  ;*'  then,  approaching  the  man,  he 
would  say,  "  BtU  your  belts  are  not  straight :  see 
that  you  pi^t  them  on  better  the  next  time.'** 


*  *'  J'ai  tout  oublie,"  said  the  Grand  Duke, "  car  je  snis 
au  (bnd  meilleur  Polonais  que  vous  tous.  Je  sois  msri^ 
a  une  Poiouaise,  je  suis  6tabli  parml  voi».    Je  Tons  ai 
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Then  he  would  break  out  into  the  most  violent 
invectives  against  the  Polish  troops  for  their  in- 
gratitude and  shameful  return  for  all  his  kind- 
ness, and  /conclude  by  again  praising  them,  and 
dismissing  them  to  a  copious  repast  The  gen- 
erals who  surrounded  him,  if  less  generous,  were 
more  consistent  in  their  language.  Looking  at 
the  white  ribbons  and  cockades,  the  national 
color  of  Poland,  which  were  on  the  breasts  of 
the  soldiers,  they  said,  **  You  do  well  to  mount 
white  cockades,  for  they  will  show 
I.m'w  ^ff  '^«  scarlet  They  will  soon  be 
*  stained  with  your  blood."* 

Clinging  to  the  last  to  the  hope  of  a  recon- 
^  cUiation  with  the  Czar,  Chlopicki, 
Untiieeeaa-  soon  after  his  seizure  of  the  dictator^ 
ftil  negotiar  ship,  sent  a  deputation  to  St  Peters- 
Nicbotes^  burg,  consisting  of  Prince  Lubecki, 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  Count 
Jezierski,  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, the  grounds  of  the  Polish  complaints,  with 
the  concessions  which  would  convert  them  from 
determined  rebels  into  faithful  subjecta  These 
were  the  same  as  those  which  were  shortly  aft- 
er published  to  the  world  on  each  side,  and 
shall  be  immediately  given.  They  embraced 
chiefly  three  points:  the  union  of  the  provin- 
ces of  Lithuania,  Volhynia,  and  Podolia  with 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  in  conformity  with  the 
promises  of  Alexander;  'the  strict  observance 
of  the  Charter;  and  the  removal  of  the  Musco- 
vite garrisons  from  the  entire  kingdom  of  Po- 
land. But  the  envoys  met  with  the  coldest 
possible  reception  from  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 
They  who  hoped  to  bend  that  soul  of  iron  little 
knew  him.  With  a  stern  air  and  a  determined 
voice  he  reproached  them  with  their  treason 
and  ungrateful  oblivion  of  all  his  benefits^  and 
threatened  them  with  the  last  extremities  of 
military  vengeance  if  the  insurrection  were  any 
longer  persisted  in.  He  warned  them  that "  the 
first  cannon-shot  fired  would  be  the  signal  of 
the  ruin  of  Poland."  At  the  same  time,  declar- 
ing that  he  knew  how  to  distinguish  the  guilty 
from  the  innocent^  he  offered  an  unconditional 
amnesty  to  all  except  the  leaders  of  the  revolt, 
and  those  actually  engaged  in  the  murders  at 
Warsaw.  These  terms  were  of  course  rejected, 
and  the  envoys  having  returned  to  Warsaw,  and 
the  substance  of  the  conference  been  publish- 
ed in  the  papers  there,  the  public  effervescence 
*  Ann.  Hist.  ^^  gi*®Atly  increased,  and  all  class- 
xiii.6(i2,663;  cs.  Seeing  an  accommodation  hope- 
Rom.  Solt.i.  leas,  prepared  with  magnanimous 
114, 115.        resolution  for  the  decisive  conflict* 

The  neighboring  powers  were  far  from  being 
indifferent  spectators  of  the  revolution  at  War- 


donn6  des  preuves  de  mes  sentimens  en  defendant  aux 
troupes  Imperiales  de  lirer.  Si  j'avais  voulu,  on  tous 
aurait  aneantis  dans  le  premier  moment.  J'^tais  le  seul 
dans  mon  etat-major  qui  voulut  qu*on  ne  tirat  pas ;  car 
J'ai  pensc  que  dans  une  querelle  Polonaise  les  Russes 
n'avaieni  rien  a  Ddre.  J'aurais  d^sird  que  nous  passions 
entrer  panni  tous  ;  noos  avons  tous  des  liens  bien  chers 
&  Varsovie ;  mais  votre  goQTemement  m*a  fait  dire  par  la 
deputation  que  je  dcvais  m'en  aller  ou  me  mettre  a  la  tete 
des  troupes  Polonaises  pour  rentrer  dans  la  capitale.  J'ai 
reAiNe  ce  parti  pour  ne  pas  etre  rebclle  u  mon  souverain : 
Jamais  je  ne  iouerai  le  rdle  du  Prince  d'Omnge.  Mais 
mon  cceur  a  et6  nayr6,  je  I'ayoue,  et  ce  aui  me  peine  le 
plus  e^est  que  cette  revolution  a  6te  teinte  de  sang,  et  mar- 
qude  de  rapines.  La  pottt6rlt6  accusera  de  barbarie  cette 
armde  et  cette  nation  Pcrtonaise  que  j'aimais  tant,  et  Tera 
peser  cette  tache  inefflt^able  sur  leur  m^moire."— Cape- 
riGUB,  iv.  58,  59. 


saw.    No  sooner  did  it  break  out  than  the  Rus- 
sian embassadors  at  Vienna  and  Ber-         _ 
lin  inquii-ed  of  these  courts  what  Preparations 
would  be  the  conduct  of  their  cab-  and  confer- 
inets  if  it  terminated  in  a  war.    The  •"**  *'"  •^"•" 
answer  was  in  the  highest  degree  Jnd  RS3la^ 
satisfactory.     Austria  and  Prussia 
both  declared  that  they  would  collect  an  army 
of  observation  on  the  frontiers — the  one  of  Gal- 
licia,  the  other  of  the  (^rand-duchy  of  Posen ; 
and  they  both  entered  mto  the  following  en- 

§agement,  which  was  rigorously  acted  upon 
uring  the  war:  "To  permit  no  correspondence 
to  pass  from  Poland  through  their  dominions; 
to  give  no  succor  or  assistance  to  the  insurgents ; 
to  keep  the  harbors  of  Dantzic  and  Kdnigsbere 
closed  against  all  convoys  of  ammunition,  of 
provisions,  even  if  they  should  come  from  En- 
eland  or  France ;  to  sequestrate  the  funds  be- 
longing; to  the  kingdom  of  Poland  in  the  bank 
of  Berlin,  and  place  them  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas;  and  should  the  revolt  ex- 
tend to  Cracow,  the  grand-duchy  of  Posen,  or 
Gallicia,  immediately  to  unite  their  forces  to 
those  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  to  maintain  in 
full  force  the  treaties  of  1814  and  1815,  with- 
out paying  any  regard  to  the  notes  or  menaces 
of  France.'*  The  effect  of  this  agreement  was 
to  surround  the  little  kingdom  of  Poland  on  all 
sides  with  a  hedge  of  bayonets,  and  leave  it  no 
chance  of  foreign  succor  in  maintain-  ^ 
ing  the  contest  with  its  gigantic  ene-  gj^*^' 
my.* 

But  although  Austria  and  Prussia  were  thus 
to  appearance  united  on  tlie  subi  ect,  .. 

and  their  measures  were  throughout  secret  views 
the  war  entirely  regulated  by  the  of  Austria 
policy  thus  agreed  on,  yet  in  reality  and  France 
there  was  a  wide  division  between  JireT*  ^^"*°' 
them,  and  little  was  wanting  to  have 
made  the  former  of  these  powers  take  part  with 
France  and  Poland  in  the  contest  Had  the 
efforts  of  the  Poles  been  founded  only  on  the 
principle  of  independence,  and  unconnected 
with  the  cause  of  revolution,  she  in  all  proba- 
bility would  have  done  so.  The  danger  to  Aus- 
tria from  the  incorporation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  with  the  Russian  empire,  was  so  obvi- 
ous and  pressing  that  it  overcame  all  the  ter- 
rors of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  as  to  a  revolution- 
ary state.  The  Austrian  consul,  accordingly,  in 
the  first  instance,  did  not  leave  Warsaw ;  and 
a  secret  negotiation  was  opened  with  the  cab- 
inet of  Vienna,  the  result  of  which  was,  that 
Austria  would  not  object  to  the  restoration  of 
the  nationality  of  Poland,  and  even  to  contrib- 
ute to  it  by  the  abandonment  of  Gallicia,  pro- 
vided Poland  would  agree  to  accept  as  king  a 
prince  of  the  home  of  Austria^  and  that  the 
whole  arrangements  were  made  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  cabinets  of  Paris  and  London. 
M.  Walewski,  accordingly,  was  charged  with  a 
mission  to  sound  these  two  cabinets  on  the  sub- 
ject He  met  with  a  favorable  reception  at  the 
Tuileries,  where  he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of 
March ;  but  M.  Casimir  Perier,  who  had  just 
succeeded  to  the  lead  in  the  French  government^ 
said  he  could  do  nothing  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  cabinet  of  u  4j8'Sr'*' 
St  James's.'  ' 

In  conseqnence  of  this  answer,  M.  Walewski 
came  on  to  London,  where  he  had  some  con- 
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ferences  with  Lord  Palmerstou,  then  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  the  subject 
Gyeat^ritain  "^^^  hands  of  the  English  govem- 
declinestojoin  ment^  however,  were  sufficiently 
France  in  in-  full  at  that  time  with  the  affairs 
**^°Ai£5*  ^^  Belgium,  in  regard  to  which  it 
vor  01  roiana.  ^^  sufficiently  difficult  to  keep 
the  representatives  of  the  five  powers  assemblea 
in  London  at  one.  It  was  thought,  therefore, 
and  probably  with  justice,  that  i^  in  this  unset- 
tled 6tate  of  the  several  cabinets,  a  fresh  apple 
of  discord  were  thrown  among  them,  and  Russia 
was  irrevocably  alienated  by  support  given  to 
Poland,  the  conference  would  at  once  be  broken 
up,  Belgium  would  be  incorporated  with  France, 
and  a  general  war  would  ensue,  in  which  it 
was  more  than  probable  that^  from  their  supe- 
rior resources  and  state  of  preparation,  the 
legitimate  states  would  prevail  over  the  revo- 
lutionary. The  Polish  envoy,  therefore,  was 
informed,  with  every  expression  of  regpret,  that 
England  could  not  interfere;  and  Poland,  for 
the  present  at  least,  was  left  to  its  fate.*  All 
that  France  did  was  to  send  M.  de  Mortemart 
to  St  Petersburg  to  endeavor  to  obtain  favor- 
able terms  for  the  Poles;  but  Nicholas  ^ave 
him  his  answer  by  a  significant  motion  of  his 
hand  across  his  throaty  showing  he  was  not  un- 
mindful of  bis  father's  fate,  and  which  may  be 
1  Louis  Blanc,  rendered  hj^  the  familiar  English 
ii.  445,  451 ;  phrase, "  It  is  neck  or  nothing  with 
Cap.  V.  53.       me."* 

Faithful  to  his  promise,  Chlopicki.  resigned 
his  dictatorship  as  soon  as  the  Diet  met,  on  the 
20th  December.  So  much  had  the  benefit  of 
his  firm  and  intrepid  hand  been  felt  since  the 
overthrow  of  the  former  government^  on  the 
29th  November,  and  so  general  was  the  hope 


*  Tho  note  or  the  English  government,  in  answer  to  the 
proposal  of  the  French  for  an  intervention  in  Aivor  of  Po- 
land, was  in  these  terms :  "  Le  soussign^,  en  reponse  a 
la  not  que  lui  a  presenile  I'ambassaaeur  de  France,  a 
reflet  d'engager  le  gouvemement  Britanniqoe  a  intervenir 
de  concert  avec  la  Fraace  dans  les  afiUres  de  Pologne, 
par  une  mediation  qui  aurait  pour  but  d'arreter  I'efiuslon 
de  sang,  et  de  procurer  d  la  Pologne  une  existence  politi- 
que et  nationale,  a  Phouneur  d'informer  S.  E.  le  Prince  de 
Talleyrand,  que  malxrd  tous  lea  ddsirs  que  pourrait  avoir 
le  roi  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  de  concourir  avec  le  roi  des 
Fran^ais  a  toute  demarche  qui  pourrait  consolider  la  paix 
en  Europe,  surtout  A  celle  qui  aurait  pour  eflet  de  flaire 
cesser  la  guerre  d*extermination  dont  la  Pologne  est  au- 
Jourd'hui  le  th6&tre,  S.  M.  se  voit  forc^e  de  d^ciiner; 

2u'une  mediation  toute  offlcieuse,  vu  I'^tat  actuel  des 
vdnemens,  ne  pourrait  pas  masquer  d'etre  refUsce  par  la 
Russie,  d'autant  plus  que  le  Cabinet  de  St.  Petersbourg 
▼lent  de  rejeter  les  ofttea  de  ce  genre  qui  lui  ont  6le  Ihitee 
par  la  France ;  que  par  consequent  Pintervention  des  deux 
cours,  pour  Stre  emctivo,  deverait  avoir  lieu  de  manidre 
a  dtre  appuyee  en  cas  de  refbs.  Le  roi  d*Angleterre  ne 
crolt  devoir  adopter  aucunement  cetto  dernidre  alterna- 
tive ;  I'influence  que  pent  avoir  la  guerre  sur  la  tranquil- 
lite  des  autres  ^tats,  n'est  pas  telle  qu'elle  doive  n^c^ssi- 
ter  ces  demarches,  et  les  relations  fVanches  et  amicales 
qui  existent  entre  la  cour  de  St.  Petersbourg  et  S.  M.  ne 
lui  permettant  pas  de  les  entreprendre.  S.  M.  B.  se  voit 
done  forc^e  de  d6cliner  la  proposition  que  vient  de  lui 
transmettre  le  Prince  Talleyrand  par  sa  note  du  20  Juin, 
jugeant  que  U  tenu  rCett  pas  encore  venu  de  pmmoir  Ven- 
treprendre  avec  tuccis,  contre  le  gre  du  sooverain  dont 
les  droits  sont  incontestables.  Pourtant  S.  M.  charge  le 
Boussign^  de  tdmoigner  a  S.  E.  rambassadeur  de  France 
combien  son  ccsur  soufHre  de  voir  tous  les  ravages  qui  ont 
lieu  en  Pologne,  et  de  lui  assurer  qu'elle  fbra  tout  ce  que 
SOS  relations  amicales  avec  la  Russie  lui  permeltront  pour 
mettre  fin,  et  que  AejA  les  instructions  ont  ^t^  donn6es 
rambassadeuT  de  S.  M.  &  St.  Petersbourg  pour  declarer 

2u'elle  tiendra  h  ce  que  Texistence  politique  de  la  Pologne, 
tablie  en  1815.  ainsi  que  ses  institutions  nationales  lui 
soient  conservies.  PALMxasTon.  25ih  June,  1831."— L. 
BX.AIIC,  vol.  ii  p.  451,  453. 
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[Chap.  "KXYL 

among  th6  more  moderate  that  he  might  yet 
bring  marttera  to  an  amicable  ar-  31 

rangement  with  the  Czar,  that  this  ChlopidQ  r^ 
resignation  excited affreat  and  gen-  ■**»•  ^ die- 
eral  consternation.    The  Diet  hast-  {J^jJ^J^J* 
ened,  however,  to  allay  it,  by  re-  cbe^MTvik 
appointing  him,  with  niU  powers,  Dec,  and  is 
civil  and  military,  under  this  restric-  '^•PP'*"**^ 
tion  only,  that  his  powers  were  to  cease  when 
he  was  displaced  by  a  comnflteion  named  bv 
the  Diet  itself.    This  appointment  was  made  bj 
a  majority  of  108  to  1,  so  that  it  had  almost  tke 
weight  of  u nanimity.     It  was  received  with  un- 
bounded applause,  the  members  embracing  each 
other  with  tears  of  joy.    The  transports  were 
increased  when  Chloi)icki,  amidst  profound  d- 
lence,  with  a  noble  air,  but  a  voice  trembling 
with  emotion,  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  only  acce[S 
the  power  with  which  you  have  invested  me, 
with  the  firm  intention  to  employ  it  for  the 
^ood  of  the  country :  I  will  retain  it  only  till 
it  is  your  pleasure  to  resume  it;  then,  obeyicg 
the  commands  of  the  nation,  I  will  peaceably 
retire  to  my  home,  rich  only  in  the  , .      „ 
approbation  of  a  pure  conscience,  and  ziii"^' 
proud  of  having  consecrated  my  last  6<>4 ;  Rom. 
effoi*ts  to  the  lil^ration  of  my  unhap-  ^^-  *•  i^» 
py  country.'** 

Unbounded  general  enthusiasm  succeeded  this 
moving  scene,  and  the  patriotic  ef-  3^ 

forts  of  the  Poles  were  such  as  seem-  His  first  acts 
ed  to  give  a  hope  of  succetu  even  •ft**'  ^w  "P- 
against  the  colossal  power  of  Rus-  P®*^""*"'- 
sia,  and  unquestionably  against  any  lesser  stats 
would  have  secured  it  No  less  than  800,(XiO 
florins  (£80,000)  were  next  day  subscribed  for 
the  service  of  the  state  bj  the  citizens  of  War 
saw — a  prodigious  sum  m  a  city  only  contain- 
ing a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  without  manufactures  or  external  commerce 
of  any  kind.  Chlopicki  added  to  the  general  ea- 
thusiasm  by  refusing  for  himself  the  salary  of 
200,000  florins  (£20,000)  a  year,  which  the  de- 
cree of  the  Diet  had  attached  to  liis  office.  The 
first  act  of  Chlopicki,  after  his  election,  was  to 
appoint  a  national  council,  consisting  of  Prinee 
Cznrtoryski,  Ladislaus  Ostrowski,  lYince  Rad- 
ziwil,  Loon  Dembrowski,  the  senator  Kartellan, 
and  the  deputy  Barzykowsky,  to  administer 
the  government  under  him.  At  the  same  tim«; 
the  utmost  efforts  were  made  to  increase  and 
render  efficient  the  military  force  of  the  king- 
dom, which  the  ofificial  states  published  by  the 
government  made  amount  to  80,000  r^nlar 
troops  and  800,000  national  guard&  But  it 
turned  out  that  these  estimates  were  grestlv 
exaggerated,  and  tho  effective  force  in  the  fiel^ 
never  amounted  to  a  half  of  either  of  these  nnm- 
bers.  Meanwhile  powerful  batteries  were  erect- 
ed in  front  of  Praga,  and  intrenchments  b^& 
around  Warsaw,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistala, 
which  proved  of  the  utmost  service  in  the  last 
extremity  of  the  nation.  But  though  doing  his 
utmost  to  augment  the  regular  force,  the  dic- 
tator still  declined  all  offers  to  form  detached 
corps  of  volunteers,  under  the  orders  of  parti- 
san leaders,  deeming  the  hazard  of  that  ift- 
cies  of  force  greater,  in  the  excited  9  j^nn.  Hi*, 
state  of  the  country,  than  any  ad-  xiii.fili4,flC5; 
vantage  that  mignt  be  expected  S?°;^"^ 
from  it*  "'• ' 

The  Poles,  however,  had  need  of  all  their  ef- 
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forts  and  all  their  enthiuiasm,  for  the  forces 
33.  which  the  Czar  was  accamalating 

Threatening  against  them  were  immense.  An 
^TJTT**""'  *"°J^  ^^  110,000  men  had  already 
arations  ofthe  ^^^^  collected  in  Lithuania,  station- 
Cxsr.  ed  in  echelon  along  the  road  from 

D6c«nbcr31.  St  Petersburg  to  Warsaw.  Anani- 
mated  proclamation,  menacing  to  the  Poles,  was 
addressed  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Rossian  nation, 
in  which  he  called  on  theifi  to  aid  him  in  crush- 
ing their  ancient  enemies  the  Poles,  who  had 
made  no  other  return  for  all  the  kindness  they 
had  received  from  Russia  but  treachery  and 
treason.*  Count  Diebitch  was  appointed  gen- 
eralissimo, with  the  command,  at  the  same  time, 
of  the  goTemments  of  Grodno,  Wilna,  Minsk, 
Podolia,  Yolhynia,  and  Bialystok,  which  were 
all  declared  in  a  state  of  war ;  and  a  few  days 
after,  Diebitch,  who  added  the  proud  title  of 
Sabalkansky  to  this  name^  set  out  for  the  army, 
attended  by  a  numerous  and  magnificent  stafl^ 
in  the  full  confidence  that  to  the  surname  of 
Pauer  of  ths  Balkan  he  would  soon  add  that 
of  Conqueror  of  Warsaw.  The  ancient  and  un- 
foi^otten  animosity  of  the  Russians  against  the 
Poles  appeared  in  the  strongest  manner  on  this 
occasion.  One  only  feeling  existed  in  the  whole 
nation,  which  was,  that  they  must  strain  every 
nerve  to  crush  the  traitors;  and  great  as  was 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Poles  to  regain  their  in- 

dependence,  it  was  equaled  by  the 
xhi"6W.       '^^^^^  ^^  *^®  Muscov'tes  to  retain 

them  in  subjection.' 
Before  throwing  away  the  scabbard,  the  Po* 
34  lish  Diet,  on  January  10,  18B1,  ad- 
Maniftisto  dressed  a  manifesto  to  the  other  nn- 
J>f '^«  Po-  tions  of  Europe.  It  was  stated  in  that 
lish  Diet.  jj^IjJ^  document:  "The  world  knows 
too  well  the  infamous  machinations,  the  vile 
calumnies,  the  open  violence  and  secret  treasons 
which  have  accompanied  the  three  dismember- 
ments of  ancient  Poland.  History,  of  which 
they  have  become  the  property,  has  stigma- 
tize'd  them  as  political  crimes  of  the  deepest 
dye.  The  solemn  grief  which  that  violence  has 
spread  through  the  whole  country,  has  caused 
tne  feelings  of  nationality  to  be  preserved  with- 
out interruption.  The  Polish  standard  has  nev- 
er ceased  to  wave  at  the  head  of  the  Polish  le- 
gions; and  in  their  military  emigration,  the 

*  "  Une  infkroe  trahloon  a  6branl6  le  royaome  de  Po- 
logne  nni  h  la  Russie,  des  hommes  malintentionn^s  qui 
n'ont  pas  discernd  les  bienraits  da  restaarateur  de  leur 
patrie,  le  magnanime  Empereur  Alexandre  d*eterndlle  me- 
moire,  et  qui,  jouiasant  aoua  la  protection  dea  lois  oc- 
troyees,  du  fhiit  de  aa  bienTeillance,  ourdirent  en  secret 
dea  intrigues  pour  renveraer  Tordre  qu'il  avail  6tabli,  et 
choiairent  le  29  Norembre  pour  commencer  raecomplisae- 
ment  de  leura  deeaeina  par  la  rebellion.  .  .  .  Le  peuple 
Polonaia,  qui,  aprea  tant  d'infortunes,  jouiaaalt  de  lar  paix 
et  du  bien-^tre  a  Tombre  de  noire  puissance,  ae  pr6cipite 
de  nouTean  dans  Tabtme  de  la  revolte  et  dea  calamitds,  et 
nn  raroaa  d'direa  credoles,  quoique  d^J^  aaiaia  d'effroi  d 
la  pena^e  du  ch&timent  qui  lea  attend,  oaent  rever  quel- 

2uea  instana  la  Tietoire,  et  nous  proposer  dea  conditions, 
noua,  leur  maitre  legitime.  Ruaaes !  vous  saves  que 
noua  les  repouasons  avec  indignation.  Voa  coeura,  bru- 
lant  de  tele  pour  les  interets  du  tr6ne,  comprennent  tout 
ce  que  le  notre  ^prouve.  A  la  premidre  nouvdle  de  tra- 
hison,  voire  rdponae  fVit  un  serment  rdpete  d'in^branlable 
fldelii^,  et  dana  ce  moment  noua  ne  voyona  qu*un  mouve- 
ment  dana  toute  Tdtendue  de  notre  vaate  empire,  dana  le 
cGBur  de  chacnn  Tit  un  seul  aentiment,  le  tou  de  ne  le- 
douier  aucun  eflbrt  pour  I'honneur  de  aon  empeitrur,  pour 
Tinviolabilitd  de  Tempire,  et  d*y  aacrifler  aa  fortune  et 
m6me  sa  vie.  Nicholas.  Dec.  24,  1830."— ilna.  Hitt.. 
vol.  xiii.  p.  179.    Doc.  Hist,  de  PartU. 


Poles,  transporting  from  country  to  country 
their  household  gooB^  have  never  ceased  to  cry 
aloud  aeainst  this  violation ;  and  yielding  to  the 
noble  iUusion,  which  like  every  noble  thought, 
has  not  been  deceived,  they  trusted  that,  in 
combating  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  they  were 
combating  also  for  their  own  country. 

"  That  country  has  risen  from  its  ashes^  and, 
thoagh  restrained  within  narrow  lim- 
its, Poland  has  received  from  the  hero  conSiiued. 
of  the  last  age  its  language,  its  rights^ 
its  liberties — eifts  in  themselves  precious,  but 
rendered  doubly  so  by  the  hopes  with  which 
they  were  accompanied.  From  that  moment 
his  cause  has  become  ours,  our  blood  become 
his  inheritance ;  and  when  our  allies^  and  Heav- 
en itself,  seemed  to  have  abandoned  him,  the 
Poles  shared  the  disasters  of  the  hero ;  and  the 
fall  together  of  a  CTeat  roan  and  an  unfortunate 
nation  extorted  the  involuntary  esteem  of  the 
conquerors  themselves.  That  sentiment  pro- 
duced a  deep  impression ;  the  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope, in  a  moment  of  danger,  promised  to  the 
world  a  durable  peace;  and  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  some  sort  softened  the  evils  of  our 
unhappy  country.  A  nationality  and  entire 
freedom  of  internal  commerce  were  guaranteed 
to  all  parts  of  ancient  Poland,  and  that  portion 
of  it  which  the  strife  of  Europe  had  leh  inde- 
pendent, though  mutilated  on  three  sides,  re- 
ceived the  name  of  a  kingdom,  and  was  put 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, with  a  constitutional  charter  and  the 
hope  of  future  extension.  In  performance  of 
these  stipulations  he  ffave  a  liberal  constitution 
to  the  kingdom,  and  neld  out  to  the  Poles  un- 
der his  immediate  government  the  hope  of  be- 
ing ere  long  reunited  to  their  severed  orethren. 
These  were  not  gratuitous  promises:  he  had 
contracted  anterior  obligations  to  us,  and  we, 
on  our  side,  had  made  corresponding  sacrifices. 
In  proclaiming  himself  King  of  Poland,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  was  only  faithful  to  his 
promises. 

"But  the  hopes  inspired  by  these  circum- 
stances proved  as  short-lived  as  they 
were  fallacious.  The  Poles  were  ere  contfiiuod 
lone  convinced,  by  dear-bought  ex- 
perience, that  the  vain  title  of  Poland,  given  to 
the  kingdom  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  was 
nothing  but  a  lure  thrown  out  to  their  broth- 
ers^ and  an  offensive  arm  against  the  other 
states.  They  saw  that,  under  cover  of  the  sa- 
cred names  of  liberty  and  independence,  he 
was  resolved  to  reduce  the  nation  to  the  low- 
est point  of  degradation  and  servitude.  The 
measures  pursued  in  regard  to  the  army  first 
revealed  this  infamous  design.  Punishments 
the  most  excruciating,  pains  the  most  degrad- 
ing, were,  under  pretense  of  keeping  up  mili- 
tary discipline,  inflicted,  not  for  laults  of  com- 
mission, but  mere  omission.  The  arbitrary  dis- 
position of  the  commander-in-chief,  his  absolute 
control  over  the  courts-martial,  soon  rendered 
him  the  absolute  master  of  the  life  and  honor 
of  every  soldier.  Numbers  in  every  grade  have 
sent  in  their  resignations,  and  committed  sui- 
cide in  despair  at  the  degrading  punishments 
to  which  they  had  been  subiected.  The  delib- 
erative assemoly,  from  which  so  much  was  ex- 
pected, has  remedied  none  of  these  evils,  it  haa 
rather  aggravated  them;  for  it  has  brought,  ia 
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»  sensible  form,  the  reality  of  senritade  home 
to  the  nation.  The  liberty  of  the  press,  the 
publication  of  debates,  was  tolerated  only  so 
long  as  they  resounded  with  strains  of  adular 
Hon ;  but  tne  moment  that  the  real  discussion 
of  affairs  commenced,  the  most  rigid  censorship 
of  the  press  was  introduced,  and  after  the  sit- 
tings of  the  Diet  closed,  they  prosecuted  the 
members  of  it  for  the  opinions  they  had  ex- 
pressed in  it 

'*The  union,  on  one  head,  of  the  crown  of 
the  Autocrat  and  of  the  constitution- 
Conmiiied.  *'  ^^^S  ^^  Poland,  is  one  of  those  po- 
litical monstrosities  which  could  not 
by  possibility  long  endure.  Every  one  fore- 
saw that  the  kingdom  of  Poland  must  be  to 
Russia  the  germ  of  liberal  institutions,  or  it- 
self perish  under  the  iron  hand  of  iU  despot. 
That  question  was  soon  resolved.  If  Alexan- 
der ever  entertained  the  idea  of  reconciling  the 
extent  of  his  despotic  power  with  the  popular- 
ity of  liberal  institutions  among  us,  it  was  but 
for  a  moment  He  soon  showed  by  his  acts 
that  the  moment  he  discovered  that  liberty 
would  not  become  the  blind  instrument  of 
slavery,  he  was  to  be  its  most  violent  perse- 
cutor. That  system  was  soon  put  in  execution. 
Public  instruction  was  first  corrupted;  it  was 
made  the  mere  instrument  of  despotism:  an  en- 
tire palatinate  was  next  deprived  of  its  repre- 
sentatives in  the  council — tne  Chambers  of  the 
power  of  voting  on  the  budget;  new  taxes 
were  imposed  without  their  authority:  mo- 
nopolies destructive  of  industry  were  created ; 
and  the  treasury  became  a  mere  fountain  of 
corruption,  from  whence,  in  lieu  of  the  re- 
trenchment which  the  nation  had  so  often  so- 
licited, pensions  and  gratuities  were  distributed 
with  the  most  scandalous  profusion  among  the 
supporters  of  Government  Calumny  and  espi- 
onage  soon  invaded  the  privacy  and  destroyed 
the  happiness  of  domestic  life ;  the  ancient  hos- 
pitality of  the  Poles  was  converted  into  a  snare 
for  innocence.  Individual  liberty,  so  solemnly 
guaranteed,  was  every  day  violated ;  the  pris- 
ons were  filled,  and  courts-martial,  proceeding 
to  take  cognizance  of  civil  offenses,  inflicted  in- 
fiimous  and  degrading  punishments  on  citizens 
whose  only  fault  was  to  have  endeavored  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  corruption  which  overspread 
the  country. 

"In  the  ancient  provinces  of  Poland  now  in- 
corpo rated  with  Russia,  matters  have 
Conduded.  ^^^^  *^'^'  worse.  Not  only  have  they 
'  not  been  incorporated  with  Poland, 
in  violation  of  the  promise  to  that  effect  made 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  has 
been  systematically  done  which  could  eradicate 
in  them  any  sentiment  or  recollection  of  na- 
tionality. The  youths  at  school  have  been  in 
an  especial  manner  the  object  of  persecution. 
All  who  were  suspected  of  a  leaning  toward 
liberal  or  patriotic  sentiments  were  torn  from 
their  mothers'  arms,  and  sent  off  to  Siberia,  or 
compelled  to  enter  the  army  as  private  sol- 
diers, though  belonging  to  the  first  families  in 
the  country.  In  all  administrative  or  public 
acts  the  Polish  language  was  suppressed,  as 
well  as  in  the  common  schools ;  imperial  ukases 
annihilated  alike  the  Polish  rights  and  tribu- 
nals; the  abuses  of  administration  reduced  the 
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landed  proprietors  to  despair.    Since  the  ae- 
eession  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  all  i  Muifeaio 
these  evils  have  rapidly  increased,  de«  People 
and  intolerance,  coming  to-  the  aid  Polonais, 
of  despotism,  has  left  nothing  un-  jSoMiM 
done  to  extirpate  the  Catholic  wor-  HiiLxtiL 
ship^  and  force  the  Greek  ritual  in  IW.  19; 
its  stead."'  Doc.h«, 

When  such  were  the  feelings  and  manifestoes 
on  the  opposite  side,  there  was  ev- 
idently  little  chance  of  an  accom-  cM«rickr« 
modation  without  an  appeal  to  rain  effoits  ts 
arms.  But  Chlopicki  still  clung  to  bring  tboot 
the  hope  of  a  pacific  arrangement,  SJjJJJ"""*" 
relying  partly  on  the  great  danger 
to  Russia  of  a  war  of  raeet,  if  once  fairly  roused, 
and  embracing  the  whole  Sarmatian  family, 
partly  on  the  magnanimous  disposition  which 
their  flatterers  generally  ascribe,  though  seldom 
with  justice,  to  absolute  80verei^&  He  con- 
tinued to  address  Nicholas,  accordingly,  in  tenng 
of  the  most  profound  respect,  adjuring  him  in 
the  most  touching  terms  to  take  pity  on  a  gal- 
lant people,  whom  he  could  by  a  word  raise  up 
to  the  summit  of  happiness  from  the  depths  of 
woe.*  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  mind  of 
Nicholas,  lofty  and  magnanimous,  but  stem  and 
unrelenting,  was  incapable  of  succumbing  be- 
fore difiiculties ;  and  even  if  he  had  been  dis- 
posed individually  to  accede  to  the  entreaties 
of  the  Poles,  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  do 
so.  Public  opinion  is  on  great  occasions  not 
less  irresistible  in  Russia  than  in  England ;  and, 
when  thoroughly  roused,  it  makes  itself  heard 
in  a  still  more  decisive  way,  for  its  instmmenti 
are  armed  men,  not  pacific  legislators,  and  its 
appeal  in  the  last  resort  is  not  to  the  press,  but 
to  the  bow-string.  The  national  feelings  of  the 
Russians  were  so  thoroughly  roused  by  the  re- 
volt of  their  ancient  enemies  the  Poles,  that  it 
would  have  cost  the  Czar  his  throne  and  his  life 
if  he  had  entered  into  any  compromise  with 
them.  Absolute,  unconditional  surrender  wu 
therefore  sternly  insisted  on ;  and  as  the  Diet 
could  not  hear  of  this,  both  sides  prepared  for 
war.  Upon  this  Chlopicki  resigned  the  dicta- 
torship, declaring  his  readiness  to  serve  his 
country  as  a  pnvate  soldier.  "If,"  said  he, 
''your  conscience  permits  you  with  so  nrnch 
ease  to  break  the  oaths  you  nave  taken  to  your 
lawful  sovereign,  it  is  well.  I  feel  differently. 
All  that  I  do  here  is  in  the  name 
of  Nicholas.  I  resign  the  dictator-  *  ?^  j^ 
ship."*  •   '  »  * 

The  Diet  met  on  the  19th  of  January,  1831, 
to  determine  on  the  momentous  ques-  ^ 
tion  of  peace  or  war.  All  minds  were  ^^  ^^  -^ 
made  up  upon  it ;  but  the  delibera-  dethrooed 
tions  of  the  Diet  were  such  as  befit-  by  the  Diet 
ted  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  i^j*"^  **' 
were  worthy  of  a  gallant  people  cour- 


*  "Plein  de  conflance  dans  la  roa|manlmil6  de  v«re 
coeor,  Sire,  j'ose  esperer  qu'une  ellVision  de  nnc  D'tore 
pas  lieu,  et  Je  me  regarderal  comme  le  plus  heorciix 
d^hommes  si  Je  puis  atteindre  au  bat  que  ie  me  propoM 
par  la  reunion  intime  de  tous  lea  Clemens  de  bon  oldFe  et 
de  (brce.  Sire,  en  ma  quality  d*aneien  soldat  et  de  bon 
Polonais,  j'om  vous  (hire  entendre  la  v^iit6,  et  je  suis  pe^ 
auade  que  V.  M.  J.  et  R.  daignera  recouter.  Vons  teoo, 
Sire,  dans  votre  main  lea  destinies  de  toute  une  nation ; 
d'un  aeul  mot  voua  pouvez  la  mettre  au  comble  da  \»- 
nheur,  d'un  seul  mot  la  preciplter  dana  un  ablmede  manx." 
—Chlopicki  to  the  Empbror  Nicholas, 29ili  DeernUier, 
1630 ;  Arm.  Hist.,  vol.  ziv.  p.  174.    Afp.  Doc.  Biit. 
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ageouely  making,  in  circumstances  all  but  des- 
perate, the  last  struggle  for  their  independence. 
"  Poles^"  said  Prince  Czartoryski,  the  president, 
"our  cause  is  sacred,  our  fiate  depends  on  the 
Most  High ;  but  vre  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  trans- 
mit intact  to  posterity  the  honor  of  the  nation 
enshrined  in  our  hearts :  '  concord,  courage,  per- 
severance,' such  is  the  sacred  motto  which  can 
alone  insure  the  glory  of  our  country.  Let  us 
put  forth  all  our  strength,  in  order  to  found  for- 
ever our  liberty  and  national  independence." 
.  On  the  21st  January  the  Diet  conferred 

*"■  *  the  command  of  tne  army  on  Prince 
Radziwil  in  lieu  of  Chlopicki,  who  received  the 
perilous  trust  with  these  words :  "  I  only  accept 
the  command  in  order  to  hold  it  till  the  war  has 
raised  one  of  those  great  men  who  save  nations. 
My  sole  wish  is  for  the  independence  and  hap- 
piness of  our  beloved  country.  Such  I  have 
been — such  I  ever  shall  be."  Then,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Roman  Soltyk,  the  Diet  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  deposing  the  Czar  and  his 
whole  family  from  the  throne,  and  absolving 
the  Polish  nation  from  their  oath  of  fidelity 
1  u^m  S61t.  i.  **^  ^^®  reigning  sovereign,  and  the 
S4 1,247.  Ann!  v)hole  assembly  of  both  Chambers, 
IliHt.  xiv.  485,  amidst  enthusiastic  cheers,  signed 
^^'  the  Act  of  Dethronement.  '• 

Before  proceeding  to  recount  the  memorable 

..  war  which  ensued  on  the  banks  of 

Statistics  of  ^®  Vistula,  and  which  cast  a  last 

the  strength   ray  of  glory  on  the  long  annals  of 

SL*^"**' Jd"  PouR^i  heroism,  it  is  essential  to  state 

8  pen  .  ^j^^  comparative  strength  of  the  two 
nations  who  then  entered  into  the  lists,  f    Such 


*  "  Les  trait^s  les  plus  sacr^s  et  lea  plus  inviolables, 
ne  soni  obligatolres  qu'antant  qu'ils  sont  observes  fldele- 
ment.  Nos  lonxaes  souflhinces  sont  connues  da  monde 
entier.  La  violation,  tant  de  A>is  renouvel6e,  des  liberies 
qui  nous  avalent  6te  garanties  par  les  sermens  de  deux 
monarques,  d61ie  dgalement  aiuoord'hai  la  nation  Polo- 
naise du  sernient  (te  fidelity  qu'elle  a  pret6  h  son  souve- 
rain.    Les  paroles  propres  enfln  de  rkinpereur  Nicolas, 

3ui  a  dit  que  le  premier  coup  de  Oisil  tir6  de  notre  part, 
eviendrait  le  signal  de  la  mine  de  la  Pologne,  nous  otent 
toute  esperance  de  voir  nos  griefs  repar^s,  et  ne  nous 
l&issent  plus  qu'un  noble  desespoir. 

'*  La  Nation  Polonaise,  reunie  en  dlete,  declare  done 
qu'elie  forme  desormais  un  peuple  inddpendant,  qu'ello  a 
le  droit  de  dormer  la  covronne  Polonaise  h  celui  qu'elle 
en  jugera  digne,  k  celui  qu'elle  jugera  capable  d'observer 
fldelement  la  loi  qu'il  aura  juree,  et  de  conserver  intactes 
les  libert^s  nationales.— Le  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski, 
President  du  Senat ;  Le  Comte  Ostrowski,  Marechal  de 
la  Chambre  des  Nonces ;  et  tous  les  Membres  du  Sdnat 
et  de  la  Chambre  des  Nonces."— jlnn.  Hist,  vol.  xiv.  p. 
488. 
t  The  details  were  as  follows  of  the  inhabitants : 

Russia  Proper 43,700,000 

Finland 1,250.000 

Kingdom  of  Poland 4,050.000 

Georgia,  and  to  south  of  Caucasus. . .    1,200,000 

Cossacks,  Calmucks,  etc 743.587 

Siberia 400,000 


The  revenue  was  raised  thus : 


51,343,587 


Capitation 15,000,000 

Crown  peasants*  capitation 17,500,000 

Levied  on  merchants 900,000 

Custom-house 12,500,000 

Monopoly  of  spirits 22,500,000 

Salt  tax 2,000,000 

Mines 2,500,000 

Mint 2,000,000 

Stamps 1,750,000 

Miseellaneoas 1,500,000 

Revenue  unknown 21.850.000 

100,000,000, 
or  £ie,000,000 
— ilnit.  Hist.,  vol.  xlv.  p.  647, 


a  detail,  how  brief  soever,  will  add  much  to  the 
fame  of  the  vanquished,  and  take  somewhat  from 
that  of  the  conquerors.  Fortunately,  a  statist- 
ical survey  of  the  whole  Russian  dominions, 
made  in  this  very  year,  has  furnished  the  ma- 
terials of  both  with  perfect  accuracy.  The 
Russian  population  at  this  time,  including  the 
Poles,  amounted  to  61,343,000  souls;  without 
the  latter,  to  47,800,000 ;  and  its  revenue  was 
100,000,000  rubles,  or  £16,000,000  sterling. 
Of  this  immense  multitude  17,556,0^9  were 
free  peasants  on  the  crown-lands,  or  those  of 
individuals;  18,781,812  were  serfs,  for  whom 
the  capitation-tax  was  paid;  and 
747,557  were  on  the  rolls  of  the  '  ^"J: 


army. 


Hist. 
xiii.  647. 


Inconsiderable  when  compared  to  these  gi- 
gantic forces,  the  material  strength  ^g 
of  the  fragment  of  Poland  which  was  statistics  of 
in  the  hands  of  Russia,  and  engaged  the  kingdom 
in  the  war,  was  yet  very  large,  con-  of  Poland, 
sidering  its  limited  extent  and  number  of  inhab- 
itants. The  kingdom  embraced  at  this  period 
4,050,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  Warsaw  alone 
contained  140,000,  bein^  an  increase  of  50,000 
souls  over  its  numbers  m  1814.  The  revenue 
of  the  state  amounted  to  80,000,000  Polish  flor- 
ins, or  £2,000,000  sterling,  a  national  income  by 
no  means  contemptible  in  a  country  where  mon- 
ey was  so  scarce  that  the  wages  of  rural  labor 
were  Zd.  a  day  in  winter,  and  4dl  in  summer. 
The  national  bank  had  a  treasure  of  120,000,000 
florins  (£3,000,000),  and  a  reserve  of  20,000,000 
florins  (£500,000j  was  in  the  public  treasury. 
These  considerable  resources  in  a  country  whol- 
ly agricultural,  and  not  exceeding  in  extent  the 
surface  of  Ireland,  were  the  result  of  the  peace 
and  protection  to  industry  which,  despite  all 
the  rigor  of  the  Muscovite  rule,  it  had  enjoyed 
under  its  firm  government,  No  other  testimo- 
ny to  this  is  required  than  that  of  the  historian 
of  the  revolution,  and  the  man  who  had  the  cour- 
age in  the  Diet  to  make  the  motion  for  the  de- 
thronement of  the  Emperor.  *  *  In  eeneral ,"  says 
Roman  Soltyk,  « the  public  credit  was  firmly 
established,  manufactures  were  arising  on  all 
sides,  and  their  produce  since  1815  had  increased 
tenfold  Excellent  roads  facilitated  transport 
in  every  direction,  and  establishments  of  benefi- 
cence, monuments  of  the  arts,  and  splendid  edi- 
fices were  arising  on  all  sides  in  the  capital 
Nor  had  the  kingdom  of  Poland  alone  shared 
in  this  material  prosperity;  the  little  republio 
of  Cracow  possessed  now  120,000  in-  a  Rom.  Solt. 
habitants,  and  enjoyed  a  revenue  of  1. 18,  Intro-' 
2,000,000  florins  (£60,000).*'*  duction. 

The  population  and  resources  of  the  provin- 
ces of  Old  Poland,  acquired  on  the  ^, 
different  partitions  by  Austria  and  statistics  of 
Prussia,  were  more  considerable;  Austrian  and 
and  if  they  could  have  been  ren-  Pr"M*M  Po- 
dered  available,  the  contest  would 
have  been  less  unequal.  Gallicia  had  greatly 
increased  in  population  and  resources  since  it 
was  ceded  to  Austria  in  1772 ;  it  numbered  now 
4,000,000  of  inhabitants,  and  rendered  to  the 

fovemment  of  Vienna  60,000  excellent  soldiers, 
'ho  salt  mines  in  the  Carpathian  mountains 
yielded  the  government  a  profit  of  80,000,000 
florins (£750,000) annually;  the  revenue  amoun- 
ted to  90,000,000  more  (£2,260,000);  and  al- 
though this  large  revenue  was  generally  felt  m 
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oppressive,  yet  it  was  tolerably  well  paid ;  and 
500  leagues  of  roads  had  been  made  through  the 
territory,  which  opened  up  markets  in  every 
direction  to  the  produce  of  the  industry  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  grand-duchy  of  Posen  was  in 
a  still  more  flourishing  condition.  The  wise 
policy  of  the  Prussian  government  had  been  to 
extirpate  the  national  feelings  of  its  Polish  sub- 
jects by  a  gentle  administration  and  experi- 
enced benefits.  Predial  servitude  was  in  course 
of  being  abolished ;  property  was  much  subdi- 
vided ;  roads  and  canals  had  been  constructed ; 
manufactures  aud  machinery  had  been  intro- 
duced in  some  places,  and  agriculture  had  flour- 
ished to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Considerar 
ble  immigration  of  German  settlers  had  taken 
place  into  its  fields,  and  man^  sturdy  Poles  had 
left  them,  and  settled  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
in  anticipation  of  the  re-establishment  of  Po- 
lish nationality.  Provincial  assemblies  were 
established,  and  the  Polish  language  was  no 
longer  used  in  public  instruments.  The  pop- 
ulation amounted  to  2,000,000  souls,  and  yield- 
Q«i»  *^  *  revenue  of  40,000,000  florins 
I.  iJIm  (Jei,000.000)  to  the  government  of 
Berlin.^ 
The  vast  territories  which  in  the  different 
^^  pailitions  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of 

Statutics  of  Hussia,  viz.,  Lithuania,  yolhynia,Po- 
Lithuania  dolia,  the  Ukraine,  and  White  Rus- 
Pofand"'*"  sia,  were  far  from  presenting  so  sat- 
isfactory an  aspect  Asiatic  despot- 
ism pressed  with  its  iron  hand  upon  their  im- 
mense natural  springs  of  prosperity.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  whole  provinces  did  not  exaeed 
9,000,000  inhabitants,  being  a  very  small  in- 
crease upon  what  it  had  been  at  the  partitions; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  marvelous  fertility  of 
the  greater  part  of  their  soil,  tlie  revenue  they 
yielded  was  only  60,000,000  florins  (£1 ,260,000l 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Polish  provinces  whicu 
had  been  conquered  by  Russia  before  the  first 
partition,  viz.,  Smolensko,  Tchernigov,  and  Sta- 
rodub,  contained  2,000,000  of  inhabitants,  but 
they  had  been  so  long  dismembered  from  old 
Poland  that  their  inhabitants  had  been  almost 
naturalized  in  Russia.  Predial  servitude,  in  all 
its  severity,  pressed  on  these  magnificent  prov- 
inces ;  the  industry  of  the  country  was  languid, 
that  of  cities  in  its  infancy ;  commerce  of  every 
kind  in  the  interior  was  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jews,  who  made  a  lucrative  profit  of  the 
labor  or  simplicity  of  the  peasants;  and  the 
ffrain  trade  of  the  southern  provinces,  which 
had  formerly  been  the  main  source  of  the  riches 
of  Athens  and  Venice,  was  scarcely  felt,  from 
want  of  internal  communication,  beyond  a  cir- 
cuit of  seventy  miles  around  Odessa.  These 
Provinces  were  still  governed  by  the  ancient 
lithuanian  code,  mingled  with  Russian  ukases ; 
but  even  in  their  rude  state  they  presented  im- 
mense resources  in  men  and  horses;  and  as  the 
Russian  domination  was  to  the  last  degree  hated 
over  their  whole  extent,  much  might  be  ex- 
9  11  e^*  pected  from  them,  if  opportunity 
llS^so  c<>"l<i  l>«  afforded  for  shaking  off  the 
authority  of  the  Czar.* 
The  military  resources  of  the  contending  par- 
ties, though  disproportionate,  were  not  so  much 
so  as  might  at  first  sight  have  been  expected, 
from  the  immense  difference  in  their  material 
resources.    On  the  side  of  the  Poles,  14,000  old 


soldiersdiad  repaired  to  their  standard^  and  in- 
creased the  regular  army  to  42,000  in-  ^ 
fantry  aud  9400  eaviOry;  the  artille-  iiiut^ 
ry,  consisting  of  126  pieces  manned  by  forte*  « 
2500  ffunners^  and  4000  new  levies,  pre-  JJl2C 
sented  a  total  of  58.500  combatants,  all  """** 
regular  soldiers,  brave,  admirably  disciplined, 
and  animated  by  the  highest  spint  From  thia^ 
however,  was  to  be  d^ueted  10,000  men  for 
the  garrisons  of  Praga,  Zamosc,  and  Modlin, 
and  4500  on  detachment  so  that  not  more  than 
44,000  men  could  be  calculated  upon  for  active 
service  in  the  field.  There  was^  it  is  true,  a 
reserve  which  had  been  decreed,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  produce  47,600  men ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  these  were  still  unequipped  when  the 
war  broke  out,  and  the  whole  were  veiy  im- 
perfectly disciplined.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Russian  army,  which  had  been  by  ^at  ex- 
ertions collected  on  the  frontiers  of  Lithuania, 
under  the  orders  of  Field-marshal  Diebitch, 
consisted  of  110,620  men,  with  896  i  rodlSoIl 
pieces,  of  which  no  less  than  23,500  u  959, 973; 
were  regular  and  4600  Cossack  cav-  ^o"-  5**** 
alry.^  xiT.489. 

When  the  disproportion  between  the  oppo- 
site parties  was  so  great,  it  seems  45 
almost  impossible  that  the  contest  Strategetical 
could  have  been  of  more  than  a  few  wlTtiitagcs 
weeks'  duration ;  nevertheless,  it  ^^'^  ^^^ 
lasted  nine  months^  was  often  very  nearly  bal- 
anced, and  at  last  determined  only  by  the  active 
intervention  of  Prussia  in  favor  of  the  Muscovite 
forces.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  not  merely 
in  the  valor  of  the  Polish  army,  or  the  ability 
of  their  generals,  great  as  they  undoubtedly 
were,  but  in  the  military  advantages  of  their 
situation.  Small  as  the  Polish  forces  were,  thej 
had  the  advantage,  like  those  of  Frederick  the 
Great  in  the  Seven  Tears'  War,  or  Napoleon  in 
Champagne  in  1814,  of  being  concentrated :  vast 
as  the  legions  of  the  Muscovites  were,  they  la- 
bored under  the  disadvantage,  like  those  of  the 
Allies  on  both  these  occasions,  of  being  dis- 
persed. The  Polish  troops,  concentrated  in  a 
space  not  much  larger  than  Yorkshire,  rested  on 
the  fortresses  of  Warsaw,  Zamosc,  and  Modlin, 
which  were  sufficiently  fortified  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  a  antp^-main ;  while  the  Vistula, 
which  flowed  through  its  centre,  gave  them  the 
advantage  of  water-carriage,  and  all  the  bridges 
over  it  were  in  their  hands.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Russians,  spread  over  a  space  of  four  hun- 
dred miles  in  breadth,  from  Kowno  to  Wlod- 
zernierz,  were  at  an  immense  distance  from  their 
magazines  and  resources,  and  this  distance  in- 
creased every  mile  they  advanced  in  the  Polish 
territory.  'Ae  military  resources  of  the  empire 
had  been  strained  to  their  uttermost,  to  produce 
the  army  under  Diebitch  on  the  frontier ;  and 
from  the  vast  distance  of  the  reserves  in  the  in- 
terior, no  reinforcements  of  consequence  coald 
be  looked  for  for  a  very  considerable  time.  Add 
to  this,  that  if  the  Polish  partisans  could  sac- 
ceed  in  lighting  up  the  flames  of  civil  war  in 
Lithuania,  Volhynia,  and  Podolia,  they  mi^ht 
turn  the  resources  of  nine  millions  of  Russian 
subjects  against  their  enemies^  and  more  than  < 
double  their  own.*  In  these.circum-  %  j^goi,  soIl 
stances,  much  would  obviously  come  1. 864,  STl ; 
to  depend  on  the  Russians  striking  A°"-.£'*^ 
a  decisive  blow  in  the  outset,  and,  ^^-  ^  *  j 
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taking  adyantaee  of  their  immense  numerical 
supenority,  to  destroy  the  Polish  power  before 
it  had  an  opportunity  of  extending  the  flame  of 
the  insurrection  into  their  own  dominions. 
Diebitch  broke  up  from  his  quarters  in  Lith- 
uania on  the  6th  February,  and  ad- 
Advance  of  va^ced  ^^  three  columns  toward  War- 
Diebitchto-  saw.  The  right  winff,  under  Gen- 
ward  War-  erals  Szachoffskoi  and  Manderstein, 
Prt '  5-7  t'w^c'i^y  thousand  ^ve  hundred  strong, 
entered  the  Polish  territory  by  Ko  w  no 
and  Grodno,  so  celebrated  in  the  wars  of  Na- 
poleon. The  left^  ten  thousand  strong,  consist- 
ing almost  entirely  of  cavalry,  with  forty-eight 
euns,  under  General  Geismar,  debouched  l)y 
Wlodawa,  and  moved  upon  Lukow  and  Lublin ; 
while  the  centre,  eighty  thousand  strong,  with 
two  hundred  and  eighty  guns,  under  Diebitch 
in  person,  and  divided  into  four  corns,  under 
the  orders  of  General  Pahlen,  Rosen,  tne  Grand 
Duke  Ck>nstantine,  and  General  Dewitt^  ad- 
vanced by  Tykoczyn,  on  the  direct  road  to  War- 
saw. The  whole  of  these  troops  were  admira- 
bly organized,  and  provided  with  every  thing 
necessary  for  an  active  campaign.  Unable  to 
contend  against  forces  so  immense,  Radziwil 
wisely  retired,  without  attempting  any  resist- 
ance, toward  the  capital,  in  the  hope  that  the 
invaders  misht  be  weakened  by  the  waste  and 
fatigues  of  the  march,  as  Kapoleon  had  been  in 
the  advance  to  Moscow,  and  that  an  oppor- 
1  j^f^  Soli  tunity  mi^ht  occur  near  Warsaw 
L209/s7S;    for  engaging  the  enemy  on  terms 

^"":2[*?iu   roore  nearly  approaching  to  equal- 
xiT.  489,490.  jj.     i  .^     rr  o  i 

But  the  dimensions  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
48.  were  very  different  from  those  of 

Position  and  the  empire  of  Rus^a,  and  the  Poles 
forces  on  the  g^^n  found  that  they  had  retreated 
oppositcsidea.  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  possible,  and  that  a 
atand  must  be  made  to  defend  the  capital  No 
aerious  resistance  was  experienced  at  the  pas- 
•aee  of  the  Bug,  and  the  Polish  army,  gradu- 
a1!^'  retiring,  but  in  pei*fect  order,  took  post,  on 
the  evening  of  the  18th  February,  a  league  in 
advance  of  Warsaw,  near  the  village  of  Geo- 
cnow.  The  forces  on  the  opposite  sides,  though 
atill  disproportionate,  were  not  so  much  so  as 
night  have  been  anticipated  from  the  great 
ditference  between  them  which  existed  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign.  Diebitch  had  not 
more  than  seventy-four  thousand  men,  as  his 
centre  and  part  of  the  wings  alone  was  in  the 
field ;  while  the  army  of  Radziwil  had  been 
raised,  by  reinforcements  drawn  from  the  na- 
tional guards  and  depots,  to  forty-eight  thou- 
aand  men.  But  the  Russians  bad  a  great  su- 
periority in  artillery,  whidi  amounted  to  two 
Lundrod  and  seventy-six  pieces,  while  the  Poles 
had  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-six.  The 
Russian  army  was  divided  into  two  columns: 
the  rights  twenty-seven  tliousnnd  strong,  was 
under  the  orders  of  Rosen;  the  left,  of  no  less 
than  fifty  thousand  combatants,  was  under 
Count  Pahlen  and  General  Dewitt  The  Polish 
army  was  drawn  up  in  battle  array  in  front  of 
the  woods  which  environ  the  village  of  Gro- 
chow;  the  right,  under  Szembek,  rested  on  the 
marshes  which  adjoin  the  Vistula ;  the  centre, 
under  Radziwil  in  person,  occupied  in  force  the 
great  road  to  Warsaw ;  the  left,  under  Skrzy- 
Hiscki,  extended  as  far  as  the  village  of  Grod- 
Voi.IL— GO 


zisk.  The  cavalry,  with  the  ezoeption  of  three 
regiments  which  occupied  that  village,  was  all 
in  reserve  behind  the  infantry.  The  Russiane 
had  the  advantage  of  the  position,  for  they  had 
the  forest  in  rear,  in  which  their  columns  would 
find  shelter  in  case  of  disaster ;  while  the  Poles^ 
with  their  backs  to  the  Vistula,  trav-  i  n„^  g^ 
ersed  by  the  single  bridge  of  Prasn,  i.  S70,  SBO; ' 
were  exposed  to  total  ruin  in  tiie  Aon.  Hist, 
event  of  defeat  1  ziv.4»,4». 

The  battle  commenced  at  ten  in  the  morning; 
by  an  attack  by  Pahlen,  who  debouch-  ^g^ 
ed  from  the  forest  by  the  great  road,  Battls*  of 
and,  turning  to  the  lext»  attacked  Szem-  Groctiow. 
bek's  men ;  but  he  was  received  with  '"^*  *** 
so  warm  a  fire  from  the  Polish  right  that  hia 
troops  fell  into  confusion,  and  a  charge  from 
the  Polish  hussars,  who  were  brought  up  from 
the  rear,  drove  them  back  headlong  into  the 
wood.  Upon  this  Rosen's  corps,  which  had  by 
this  time  debouohed  from  the  wood,  advanced 
to  its  aid,  and  took  Szembek's  corps,  which  had 
advanced  considerablv  in  pursuit  of  Pahlen'a 
men  from  the  ground,  it  had  occupied  at  the 
commencement  of  the  action,  in  flank.  In  con- 
sequence Szembek  fell  back  to  his  original 
ground ;  and,  as  the  whole  Russian  army  had 
by  this  time  got  clear  of  the  wood,  and  deploy- 
ed in  its  fronts  directly  opposite  to  the  Polao^ 
the  battle  became  general  along  the  whole  line. 
Diebitch,  taking  advantage  of  bis  immense  su- 
periority in  men  and  guna^  made  the  utmoet 
efforts  to  force  the  centre,  where  the  great  road 
to  Warsaw  passed  through  both  armies;  bat 
although  above  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon 
were  brought  to  bear  on  that  pointy  to  which 
the  Poles  could  not  oppose  more  than  half  the 
number,  the  Russians  were  unable  to  gain  any 
decisive  advantage.  The  Poles  fought  with  the 
most  heroic  resolution,  and  although,  toward 
the  evening,  after  combating  all  day,  i  DiebUeli'a 
they  lost  a  few  hundred  yards  of  Dispateb, 
ground,  yet,  when  the  firing  ceased,  J^-  ^^j> 
their  ranks  were  unbroken,  their  H^rt.'xir!''* 
courage  unsubdued,  and  they  had  400;  Ron. 
lost  neither  prisoners,  cannon,  nor  |^i-  >•  ^80, 
standards  in  the  fi^ht"  *®*' 

To  have  maintained  so  obstinate  a  confliot 
with  forces  so  superior  was  not  50. 

less  honorable  to  the  Polish  arms  Battle  or  Pra- 
than  advantageous  to  their  cause ;  g-  ^^T***^ 
but  the  Russians  were  numerous,  ^ 
ably  led,  and  inured  to  victory ;  and  aa  they  had 
driven  the  enemy  a  short  distance  from  the  field 
of  battle,  they  attributed  to  themselves,  not 
without  reason,  the  advantage.  The  resistance 
of  the  Poles,  however,  had  been  so  obstinate 
that  Diebitch  did  not  venture  to  renew  the  of- 
fensive till  he  had  called  up  his  whole  right 
wing,  which  again  raised  his  forces  to  nearly 
80,000  men.  Radziwil,  on  his  side,  had  also  re- 
paired his  losses,  though  chiefly  with  new  lev- 
ies, little  inured  to  discipline.  In  making  the 
movement  from  the  Russian  right  to  its  centre, 
where  Diebitch  was  concentrating  his  forces, 
the  Russian  division  Szachofiskoi  was  attacked 
and  worsted  by  the  Poles  under  Krukowieckski, 
but  they  neveilheless  continued  their  march, 
and  by  nightfall  were  in  line  with  Diebitch  in 
front  of  the  Polish  army,  which  maintained  its 
old  position  in  front  ot  Praga.  There  it  was 
attacked  on  the  following  day  by  the  Russians 
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in  the  same  position  which  it  had  occupied  on 
Uie  20th,  with  this  difference,  that  Skrztnecki 
with  his  division  was  in  the  centre,  and  the 
left|  under  Zimirski  and  Erokowieckski,  were 
on  the  left,  and  occupied  in  strength  a  little 
wood  which  had  been  obstinately  contested  in 
I  ^„„^  -^y^  the  preceding  action,  and  became 
xiv.49b,49i ;  the  theatre  of  a  still  more  murder- 
Ron».  Solt.  i.  ouB  conflict  in  that  which  ancceed- 
^'  *®®-        ed.» 

The  battle  beean  at  daybreak,  and  continued 
51  ^  with  the  utmost  obstinacy  and  vari- 

Deepenite  aod  ous  success  the  whole  day.  There 
bloody  nature  ^as  little  generalship  or  manosu- 
ortheMnmet.  ^^^^  ^^  ^f^^^  ^j^^.  ^ke  Water- 
loo in  former  years,  it  was  a  regular  stand-up 
fight  between  two  gallant  nations;  like  Inker- 
mann  in  after  days,  it  was  a  stand-up  figrht 
rather  than  a  battle  of  manoeuvres.  The  prin- 
cipal efforts  of  both  parties  were  directed  to 
:et  possession  of  the  little  wood  on  the  Polish 
-Bfk,  and  it  was  repeatedly  carried  and  again 
lost  durine  the  strife.  At  length,  after  a  bl<M>dy 
conflict  of  two  hours'  duration,  it  was  carried 
by  Diebitch,  who  succeeded  in  bringing  eighty 
pieces  of  cannon  to  bear  upon  it»  and  fairly 
shelled  the  Poles  out  Some  of  his  aids-de- 
camp having  come  to  Chlopicki,  who  command- 
ed tnere,  to  ask  for  orders,  he  replied,  **  Go  and 
ask  Radjdwil ;  for  myself,  I  only  seek  death.'' 
He  did  not  find  it,  but  was  soon  after  severely 
wounded,  and  carried  off  the  field  of  battle  in 
an  insensible  state.  General  Zimirski,  who  tried 
to  regain  the  wood,  soon  after  fell,  desperately 
wounded ;  and  Szachoffskoi,  who  had  now  ef- 
fected his  junction  with  the  eeneral-in-chief, 
succeeded  in  establishing  himself  in  it  in  a  du- 
rable manner.  The  Polish  army,  disheartened 
hj  the  loss  of  its  chiefs,  now  fell  back  on  all 
Bides,  and  took  post  under  the  cannon  of  Praga, 
still,  however,  maintaining  an  undaunted  front, 
and  without  sustaining  any  loss  in  prisoners  or 
cannon.  Diebitch  endeavored  to  convert  the 
retreat  into  a  rout  by  a  vigorous  attack  of  cui- 
rassiers in  the  centre,  but  it  led  to  a  signal  dis- 
aster. The  Russian  horse,  by  a  headlong  charge, 
succeeded  in  forcing  their  way  through  the  Po- 
lish centre;  but^  pursuing  their  advantage,  they 
came  within  the  range  of  the  batteries  of  Praga, 
which  opened  a  tremendous  fire  upon  them, 
and  while  recoiling  in  disorder  from  toe  terrific 
cannonade,  they  were  charged  in  flank  by  a 
brigade  of  Polish  cavalry  under  General  Eicki, 
and  almost  totally  destroyed.  The  Polish  gen- 
erals, however,  fearful  of  having  the  bridge  of 
t  Rom.  Solt.  boats  in  their  rear  cut  off  by  the 
1. 960, 801 ; '  swelling  of  the  ViBtnla,  retreated  at 
^°»- H*y-  night  into  Warsaw,  leaving  Praga 
*        occupied  by  a  strong  rear-guard.* 

Such  were  the  desperate  battles  of  Grochow 
93.  and  Praga,  which  signaliEcd  the  com- 
RMoltaor  mencement  of  this  terrible  strife; 
Uiese  battles.  ^^^^  though  they  terminated,  unon 
the  whole,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Poles, 
since  they  were  driven  back  into  Warsaw,  yet 
they  conierred  more  honor  on  the  vanquished 
than  the  victors,  and  presaged  a  frightrol  con- 
test before  the  conflict  could  be  terminated. 
The  loss  on  the  opposite  sides  was  nearly  equal. 
The  Poles  were  weakened  by  eight  thousand 
men,  the  Russians  by  ten  thousand.  Few  pris- 
oners*  and  no  guns  or  colors,  were  taken  on 


either  side,  which,  considering  the  prolonged 
and  obstinate  nature  of  the  battles^  suflicienUy 
evinced  the  courage  and  resolution  which  had 
been  displayed  on  both  sides.  The  Poles  might 
with  reason  attribute  to  themselves,  upon  the 
whole,  the  advantage,  since,  though  d^veo  from 
the  open  eountrv,  their  army  in  unbroken 
strength  still  hela  Uie  ca]>ital ;  the  Vistula  had 
not  been  passed  at  any  point ;  Warsaw  was  not 
even  invested;  Uie  Ute-^-pont  of  Praga  was 
still  in  their  hands,  whidi  enabled  them  to  de- 
bouch at  pleasure  on  the  right  bank,  and  the 
first  effort  of  a  hundred  thousand  Russians  had  | 
failed  in  crushing  less  than  half  that  numher 
of  their  opponents.  On  the  other  hand,  though 
the  Poles  had  inflicted  a  loss  on  their  adTe^ 
saries  greater  than  they  themselves  had  sus- 
tained, their  own  loss  was  the  more  sensibly 
felt^^  from  the  inferior  strength  of  i  ^nu,  j^eg. 
their  army,  and  less  considerable  xiT.49b,49i' 
resources  from  which  it  might  be  re-  JS";^-** 
cruited.*  *^'^' 

While  these  dreadful  battles  were  signalizisg 
the  commencement  of  the  war  on  ^ 

the  Russian  right  and  centre^  a  splendid  rac- 
most  brilliant  success  attended  the  cen  oTDwer- 
opening  of  the  campaign  on  the  Sf*,^*i!"*5* 
Polish  right  There  Dwemicki,  P<^^"«»»- 
with  not  more  than  two  thousand  eight  hui- 
dred  foot  and  horse,  and  six  guns,  was  left  to 
make  head  against  Geismar,  who  had  nine 
thousand  three  hundred  horse  and  forty-eight 
pieces  of  horse-artillery  under  his  orders.  It 
seemed  scarcely  possible  for  the  weaker  party, 
with  such  a  disproportion,  to  avoid  destruc- 
tion ;  nevertheless^  such  was  the  talent  of  the 
Polish  general,  and  the  heroism  of  his  follow- 
ers, that  he  achieved  the  most  brilliant  success. 
Geismar's  great  superiority  of  force  induced 
him  to  form  the  design  of  surrounding  his  op- 
ponent, and  with  this  yiew  he  arranged  his 
troops  into  two  columns — ^the  first  of  which, 
consisting  of  4480  horse  and  twenty-four  guns, 
met  Dwemicki  on  the  ISth  February,  who  had 
crossed  the  Vistula  on  the  ice  near  Sieroczjrn. 
The  second  column,  which  was  intended  to  at- 
tack the  Poles  in  flank  and  rear,  was  sent  round 
by  a  circuit,  at  such  a  distance  as  to  be  unahle 
to  lend  aid  to  the  first  in  a  sudden  fight;  but 
as  each  column  was  of  greater  strength  than 
the  whole  Poles,  it  was  thought  there  was  no 
danger  in  making  the  division.  But  Geismar 
little  knew  the  quality  of  the  troops  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal ;  and  Dwemicki,  with  the  eye 
of  a  real  general,  instantly  resolved  to  assume 
the  offensive,  and  attack  the  one  division  before 
the  other  came  up.  Forming  his  horse,  which 
consisted  only  of  nine  squadrons,  about  one 
thousand  strong,  into  two  columns^  he  charged 
Geismar's  men  with  the  utmost  vigor,  who 
awaited  the  attack  with  their  twenty-four 
guns  advantageously  placed  in  battexy.  Such 
was  the  vigor  of  the  Polish  horse,  whose  ex-  | 
ploits  rivaled  those  of  the  Paladins  of  former 
days,  that  both  attacks  proved  entirely  suc- 
cessful. In  a  few  minutes  the  first  column 
routed  the  cavalry  opposed  to  it,  and  took  . 
three  guns ;  while  the  second,  disregardine  the  I 
showers  of  grape  which  fell  upon  them,  threw 
themselves  on  the  guns,  captured  eight,  and, 
passing  through  them,  charged  twelve  Russian 
squadrons  drawn  up  behind,  with  such  impetu- 
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oeity  tliat  they  were  totally  rooted,  and  their 
commander  slain  by  a  sabre-stroke  from  Lieu- 
tenant Danin,  one  of  Dwerniekrs  aida-de- 
eamp.  Upon  this  the  whole  Russian  division 
took  to  flight,  leaying  in  the  bands  of  the  Poles 
eleven  guns  and  three  hundred  and  ei^ty 
prisoners,  taken  in  fair  fighty  besides 
1  «Q?'Mn     loui*  hundred  killed  and  wound- 

1.  1V9,  WW.      ^^, 

It  is  a  enrious  oireuxnstanee,  indicative  of 
54.  the  lasting  impress  which  nature 

PanUel  of  has  put  upon  all  the  families  of  the 
GroelMw  snd  European  race  compared  with  the 
wttS'lSSr^  Asiatic,  that  these  battles  of  Gro- 
mannandBa-  chow  and  Sieroczyn  bear  the 
'■^i*^^  closest  resemblance  to  those  of 

Inkermann  and  Balaklava  in  after  times.  The 
Poles  resbted  the  enormous  masses  of  the  Rus- 
sians with  the  same  intrepidity  and  firmness, 
in  front  of  Praga,  that  the  English  did  their 
assailants,  five  times  their  own  number,  in 
front  of  Sebastopol;  and  if  a  gallant  allied 
force  had  come  up  at  the  close  of  the  day,  to 
render  the  balance  somewhat  more  equal,  the 
result  would  have  been  the  same  on  both  oc- 
easionsb  The  Polish  squadrons  threw  them- 
selves  on  the  Muscovite  artillery  with  the  same 
intrepidity  as  the  English  light  horse,  in  after 
days,  on  the  shores  of  the  Crimea;  and,  like 
them,  after  passing  through  the  guns»  charged 
and  routed  the  enemy's  cavalry,  three  times 
more  numerous  than  their  own,  in  rear.  Dwer- 
nicki*s  leading  was  the  prototype  of  that  of 
Lord  Cardigan.  These  facts  lead  to  a  conclu- 
sion of  great  and  lasting  importance  for  the  in- 
terests of  civilization  and  freedom  in  future 
times.  This  is,  that  the  forces  of  Europe,  ani- 
mated by  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  the  energy 
of  intelligence,  are  still  as  superior  to  the  hosts 
of  Asia  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Marathon 
and  Platsea;  and  that  the  ceaseless  encroach- 
ments and  menacing  strength  of  Russia  is  not 
owing  to  any  advantage  which  the  Asiatics 
possess  in  courage  over  the  Europeans,  but  to 
the  greater  foresight  of  its  governments  and 
unity  of  purpose  in  its  inhabitants— qualities 
in  wnich  uie  people  of  the  West,  unfortunately, 
are  often  as  dencient  as  they  are  superior  m 
▼igor  and  knowledge. 

This  brilliant  success  elevated  the  Poles  as 
much  as  it  depressed  the  Russians, 
Operations  of  ^^^^  i^  would  nave  been  attended 
Pwerniekl  on  with  the  most  important  conse- 
th*  vitS*^°^  quences  had  the  government  of 
a.  "^apga^  possessed  any  reserve 
force  to  support  it  But  as  Radziwil's  army 
had  been  obliged  to  seek  shelter  behind  the 
cannon  of  Prasa,  it  was  justly  deemed  too 
hazardous  to  aflow  Dwemicki,  with  his  little 
band  of  heroes,  to  maintain  an  isolated  con- 
test with  the  immense  forces  of  the  Muscovites 
on  the  riffht  bank  of  the  Vistula.  Add  to  this, 
the  Polish  government  were  alarmed  by  the 
progress  of  General  Ereulc  with  four  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  who  had  crossed  the  river, 
and  threatened  to  cut  off  the  communication 
between  Warsaw  and  Cracow.  Dwernicki,  ac- 
cordingly, received  orders  immediately  to  re- 
cross  the  Vistula,  which  he  did  on  the  17th  at 
Feb.  17.  ^^^^'  '^^  ^AJB  after,  he  met  the  ad- 
'  *  vanced  guard  of  Kreutz,  which  he  de- 
Feb.  19.  f^i^i^^  i^d  iqqI^  fonf  pieces  of  cannon; 


but  havinff  pursued  their  advantage  too  far, 
the  Poles  tell  under  the  cross-fire  of  some  Rus- 
sian guns,  and  were  driven  back  with  heavy 
loss.  After  this»  Dwernicki  took  post  oppo- 
site Earczew,  and  hindered  the  Russians  from 
crossing  the  Vistula;  and  soon  after  turned 
affainst  his  old  antagonist^  Ereutz,  p^w—  ^ 
whom  he  forced  to  recross  the  riv-  "T»- 

er,with  the  loss  of  two  entire  squadrons,  which 
were  made  prisoners  in  the  town  of  Pulawy. 
Such  was  tlie  exaltation  of  the  Polish  cavaliy, 
and  depression  of  the  Russians  at  these  repeat- 
ed defeats,  that  Dwernicki,  on  the  8d  %m^^^9 
March,  again  crossed  the  Vistula  on  "***• 
the  ice,  and  attacked  the  Russians  in  position 
on  the  road  leading  to  Eurow,  totally  defeated 
them,  drove  them  headlong  through  that  town, 
taking  four  guns  and  three  hundred  men  pris- 
oners. Dwernicki,  upon  this,  got  the  surname 
of  the  "Furnisher  of  Cannon^'  in  Uie  Polish 
army;  and  such  was  the  terror  which  his  hus- 
sars inspired  in  the  enemy,  that  whole  squad- 
rons took  to  flight  at  the  sieht  of  a  few  Polish 
uniforms.  Ereutz  retreated  with  the  utmost 
expedition,  recrossed  the  Wiepr^  and  never 
rested  till  he  got  across  the  Bug;  while  Dwer- 
nicki, to  whom  the  route  of  Zunosc  was  thus 
opened,  reached  that  fortress,  which  ||,_^« 
he  entered  in  triumph,  and  gave  some 
rest  to  his  heroic  followers.  His  ranks  were 
there  rapidly  recruited  by  volunteers,  who 
flocked  from  all  quarters  to  join  his  victorious 
standard ;  but  they  did  little  more  than  com- 
pensate the  losses  by  the  cholera,  ,j^^^  g^^ 
the  fatal  be<]uest  of  the  retreating  i.  3oo,300; 
Russians,  which  in  a  few  weeks  car-  Ann.  Hist, 
ried  off  five  hundred  men.  *  **^'  **^- 

Although  the  Poles  might  well  congratulate 
themselves  upon  these  fflorious  ac-  ^ 
tions^  and  derive  confidence  from  sknmeki 
the  stand  they  had  made  in  the  com-  appointed 
mencement  of  the  war  against  the  ^"^"l*^ 
gigantic  forces  of  their  opponents^  SJJ^^ 
yet  alarm  not  the  less  prevailed  in 
the  capital,  and  the  public  voice  loudly  de- 
mandea  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  armies. 
Though  their  courage  had  attracted  the  ad- 
miration of  all  Europe,  and  rendered  aboi*tive 
the  first  efforts  of  the  enemy,  yet  they  could 
not  disguise  from  themselves  toat  their  situa- 
tion was  beset  with  dangers,  and  that  a  single 
false  step  on  the  part  of  their  eeneral  might 
land  them  in  destruction.  Their  forces  had 
been  driven  back  into  Warsaw;  the  fire  of 
Pra^  had  alone  repelled  the  enemy  from  the 
capital,  and  rumor,  with  its  hundred  tongues, 
had  already  spread  abroad  thi-ough  Europe 
the  report  that  it  was  taken,  and  aU  was  lost 
Radziwil's  military  talents  had  not  proved 
equal  to  the  emergency:  during  the  oattles 
of  Grochow  and  Praga  he  had  given  scarce 
any  orders,  and  the  troops  had  obeyed  the 
commands  of  Chlopicki  and  Sknynecki,  whose 
coolness  and  military  talents,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, forced  them  to  the  lead.  The  former, 
desperately  wounded,  lay  stretched  on  the  bed 
of  suffering.  The  command  of  the  armies  was 
accordingly  taken  from  Radziwil,  and  unani- 
mously bestowed  by  the  Diet  on  iRom.  Sott.i. 
Skrzynecki,  whose  exploits  and  805,  s6g,  il.'li 
military  talents  ere  long  fully  jus-  7 ;  Ann.  Hiat. 
tified  tie  choice.*  xiT.4»8,4»8. 
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Bom  in  Gallicia  of  parents  in  affliieAt  circum- 
57,  stances,  Skbztneciu  received  a  lib- 

His  biography  eral  education,  and  he  was  intro- 
and  character,  duced  into  the  world  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Czartory ski  family.  In  1 809,  when 
toe  war  broke  out  between  the  French  and  Aus- 
trians,  and  Gallicia  was  invaded  b^  the  Russian 
forces,  he  entered  a  regiment  levied  by  Prince 
Oonstantine  Czartoryski,  and  acquired,  during 
the  short  campaign  which  followed,  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  eood  infantry  officer.  Afterward,  when 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  was  re-established,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  foot-guards  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine,  but  having,  like  many  others, 
fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  that  capricious 
tyrant,  he  was  trauGlerred  to  a  reg^iment  of  the 
Ime ;  and  being  a  sort  of  martyr,  he  immediately 
became  popular  with  the  army.  After  thishe  was 
for  a  time  tinged  with  the  mystical  ideas  on  re- 
ligion which,  spreading  from  the  Congregation 
in  France,  were,  during  the  Restoration,  so  wide- 
ly diffused  over  the  hieher  classes  in  Europe. 
But  this  did  not  cause  him  to  abandon  his  pa- 
triotic feelings ;  and  during  the  trials  in  1826  of 
the  persons  connected  witn  the  secret  societies 
in  Poland,  he  contributed  not  a  little,  by  his  en- 
ergy and  intelligence,  to  the  acquittal  of  several 
of  Uie  accused.  When  the  revolution  broke  out 
at  Warsaw  on  the  29th  November,  he  was  in 
command  of  a  regiment  there,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  who  joined  the  popular  side.  Though 
far  from  sanguine  os  to  tne  issue  of  the  contest^ 
and  by  no  means  led  away  by  the  illusions 
which  generally  prevailed  amon^  the  liberal 
enthusiasts  on  that  subject,  he  actively  contrib- 
uted his  paH  to  the  liberation  of  the  country ; 
and  his  military  capacity  and  courage  in  danger 
at  the  battles  of  Grochow  and  Praga  were  such 
as  clearly  pointed  him  out  for  the  situation  of 
oommanaer-in-chief,  when  the  wound  of  Chlo- 

Sicki  disqualified  him  for  further  service  in  the 
eld.    He  was  at  this  time  forty-five  years  of 
age;  his  fiffure  was  tall  and  countenance  hand- 
some, and  bis  address  and  talent  in  conversation 
had  already  obtained  for  him  much  envied  suc- 
cess in  society.     His  ambition,  like  that  of  most 
tRom  Solt   ®°™^°®°*  men,  was  great;  but  it  was 
IL15,17;     set  onlofby  things,  and  concealed  from 
Biog.*UDiV.  all  but  his  most  intimate  friends  un- 
Igxii.  234,  der  the  charm  of  a  polished  and  capti- 
» ■«?•      vating  manner.^ 
The  first  care  of  Skrzynecki,  on  being  elevated 
5S.  to  the  supreme  command,  was  to 

Ineflbctual  at-  endeavor  to  open  a  negotiation  with 
^^TSho*' and  ^f*"***^  Diebitch  for  the  restora- 
f  igorousprep-  ^i^^  ^^  peace.  It  was  soon  found, 
erationsof  however,  that  this  attempt  was 
Skrzynecki.  hopeless,  as  every  similar  one  is 
with  Russia  when  not  preceded  by  defeat  The 
Russian  commander  had  no  power  to  treat,  ex- 
cept on  the  terms  of  an  unconditional  surrender, 
and  to  those  conditions  the  Poles  could  not  for 
a  moment  be  brought  to  listen.  Both  parties, 
therefore,  made  preparations  for  a  renewal  of 
the  strncr^le;  and  the  roads  having  become  im- 
passable in  the  two  last  weeks  of  March  by  the 
sudden  thaw,  both  had  a  short  leisure  to  com- 
plete these  preparations.  Diebitch  spread  his 
army  out  in  extended  cantonments,  reaching 
over  n  breadth  of  eighty  English  miles,  for  the 
sake  of  provisions  and  lodgings  for  his  numer- 
ous followers;  and  bkrzynecki  made  the  utmost 


efforts  to  raise  the  spirits  and  increase  the  num- 
ber and  efficiency  of  his  troops.  Tlie  recruits 
were  clothed,  armed,  and  disciplined  with  the 
utmost  diligence ;  the  new  intrenchments  round 
Warsaw  were  pushed  forward  with  the  utmost 
rapidity — the  whole  inhabitants,  male  and  fe- 
male, laboring  night  and  day  in  the  trenches; 
and  the  greatest  efforts  were  made  to  provide 
the  necessary  supplies  of  ammunition  for  the 
troops.  By  lliese  means^  the  chasms  in  the  ranks 
oocasionea  by  the  battles  of  Grochow  and  Praga 
were  rapidly  filled  up  by  ardent  recruits ;  and 
the  general-m-chief  raised  the  enthusiasm  to  the 
highest  by  a  noble  proclamation,  in  i  Ann.  Hist, 
which  he  called  upon  them  to  con-  xiT.493; 
quer  or  die  in  defense  of  their  coun-  Rom-  SoU. 
try.»»  »•"• 

Skrzynecki's  plan  of  operations,  which  bore 
the  signet-mark  of  genius,  was  to  59^ 
take  Mvantage  of  his  central  posi-  Sknyneeki's 
tion,  protected  by  the  fortifications  ptanofopers- 
of  Warsaw,  and  fall  with  his  con-  ^^' 
centrated  forces  upon  Diebitch's  men  while  still 
dispersed  in  their  cantonments^  and  inflict  upon 
them,  by  a  sudden  irruption  when  unpreparcMl, 
as  great  a  loss  as  possible.  The  weignt  of  the 
attack  was  to  be  directed  toward  Ostrolenka, 
in  order  to  foroe  back  the  Russian  ri^ht  wing,  and 
reopen  the  communications  with  Lithuania,  int4> 
which  it  was  proposed  to  throw  a  division,  which 
was  to  advance  toward  Wilna,  and  lend  its  aid 
to  the  malcontents  in  that  province,  with  whom 
a  correspondence  had  already  been  entered  into. 
At  the  same  time,  taking  advantage  of  the  con- 
sternation produced  by  the  sudden  attack  in  the 
centre,  Dwernicki  with  his  little  band  of  heroes 
was  to  move  rapidly  into  Yolhynia,  and  rouse 
the  insurrection  in  that  province  and  Podoiio, 
where  a  large  body  of  insurgents^  for  the  moat 
part  cavalry,  awaited  only  their  approach  to  join 
the  national  cause.  Every  thine  nere  depended 
upon  the  success  of  the  first  attack  on  the  Russian 
centre  by  Skrzynecki  in  person ;  but  the  strag- 
gling positions  of  the  Muscovites,  and  the  vigor 
and  secrecy  of  the  Polish  general,  joined  to  the 
advantages  of  his  central  position,  %  Rom.  SoSt. 
gave  the  prospect  of  decisive  sue-  U.  37, 41 ;  An. 
cess  in  that  quarter.'  ^^^  *'^-  '••»• 

The  forces  with  which  the  Polish  general  had 
to  undertake  these  various  opera-  co. 
tions,  though  not  considerable,  were  Forcesathis 
yet  nearly  adequate  to  their  accom-  dispoBol. 
plishment  The  troops  at  his  disposal  amount- 
ed to  66,000  men,  of  whom  16,000  were  cav- 
alry, with  126  guns.  The  first  division,  9540 
strong,  with  18  gulfs;  the  third,  under  Mala- 
chowski,  11.096  bayonets,  with  20  pieces  of 


*  "  SoldaCs !  nous  avons  devani  nous  un  enneml  fier  d« 

son  bonheur,  de  aes  forces,  et  da  rangqu'U  tient  en  Europe. 

Mais,  s'il  est  formidable  par  sa  puissaDce,  les  onirages 

dont  U  nous  a  accables  ont  comblc  la  inesure,  et  le  rend 

coupable  aux  jneux  do  Dieu  et  des.  hommes.    Pleins  de  cod- 

!  fiance  ddsormats  dans  la  saintete  de  notre  cause,  et  dans 

la  Divine  Providence,  nous  pouvons  sans  crainte  oous 

mesurer  avec  lui.    Jurons  en  notre  ame  et  conscience  que 

nous  resterons  fldeles  h  cette  devise,  *  Vamcre  eu  mevxir 

pour  la  patrie  .'*  et  nous  servirons  d'exemple  dans  i'his- 

toire  du  monde  aux  d^fenaeurs  des  droits  sterns  et  invio- 

;  lables  des  nations.    Si  la  victolre  oe  doit  pas  couronner 

i  nos  eflbrts.  du  moins  nous  ne  vivrons  pas  pour  notu  sou- 

mettre  k  son  joug  odienx.    C'est  k  eette  gloire  que  je  roas 

con  vie,  et  Je  vous  assure  la  couronne  du  martyr,  si  ee  ne 

sont  des  couronnes  do  lauriers,  au  bout  de  cette  carriers 

heroique  et  seni6e  de  dangers.    Nous  les  ga<neroBs  cer- 

,  tainement,  si  vous  me  secondez  par  votre  vueur  el  votra 

i  souxnission.    Skbiysscki."  ^Kom.  Solt.  vol.  ii.  p.  94. 
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cannon ;  and  the  fonrth,  of  7665  combatants, 
-were  under  the  immediate  command  of  Skrzy- 
necki,  with  Uminski*B  cavalry,  6700  sabres. 
The  second  division,  of  8288  men,  with  18  guns, 
under  General  Gielgud,  was  to  force  its  way 
athwart  the  Russian  right  into  Lithuania,  while 
the  cavalry  of  Lubienski  and  Skarzynski,  mus- 
tering 1000  sabres,  were,  under  Dwemicki,  to 
diverge  into  Volliynia.  If  the  insurrection  in 
these  provinces  could  acquire  consistency  be- 
fore the  Muscovite  legions  were  upon  them, 
the  Poles  had  every  chance  of  success;  but  the 
risk  was  very  great  that  they  would  be  cut 
to  pieces  before  they  were  either  disciplined  or 
equipped  as  real  soldiers.  Everj  thing  depend- 
ed, in  the  first  instance,  on  the  vigor  and  secrecy 
of  Skrzynecki's  blows  in  the  centre,  which  were 
to  be  struck  with  not  more  than  2&,000  com- 
batants against  not  less  than  70,000 ;  and  this 
>  Rom.  Solt  S^®^'  inequality  could  be  overcome 
ii.  33, 33 ;  An.  only  by  the  skillful  use  of  a  central 
Hist.  xiv.  493,  position,  and  superior  rapidity  of 
*^-  concentration.* 

Skrzynecki's  measures  were  taken  with  equal 

ability  and  secrecy.  At  midnight, 
Skreynecki's  ^^  *^®  ^^^^  March,  he  set  out  from 
brUUant  sue-  Warsaw  at  the  head  of  the  divi- 
ce«s  in  the  sions  Rybinski,  Malachowski,  and 
MarcfaSl        Gielgud,  and  in  the  utmost  silence 

crossed  the  bridge  of  the  Vistula, 
which,  with  the  roads  for  a  little  distance  be- 
yond it,  had  been  laid  with  straw.  With  such 
akill  was  the  movement  conducted,  that  the 
Russians  were  in  total  ignorance  of  what  was 
going  forward,  and  the  Polish  advanced  ffuard, 
favored  by  a  thick  fog,  was  upon  them  before 
they  were  aware  that  it  had  crossed  the  Vistu- 
la. The  surprise  was  complete,  the  success  be- 
yond all  hopes  great  Geismar's  corps,  which 
was  the  first  to  be  reached,  was  suadenly  as- 
sailed, when  the  men  were  for  the  most  part 
asleep,  and  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  few 
that  escaped  endeavored  to  rally  on  the  corps 
of  Rosen,  which  was  in  battle  array  at  Dembe- 
wielkie,  sixteen  miles  from  Warsaw.  The  po- 
sition of  the  Russians  was  strong,  the  left  oe- 
ing  covered  by  the  marshy  banks  of  a  stream 
which  flows  into  the  Vistula,  their  centre  pro- 
tected by  thick  brushwood,  and  their  right  by 
a  wood.  The  approach  to  the  position  was 
•  Ann  Hist  rendered  extremely  difficult  by  the 
xiv.404,493i  spongy  nature  of  the  ground,  which 
Rom.  Solt.  ii.  was  all  but  impassable  for  artil- 
40,45.  iery.« 

Vain,  however,  were  all  these  advantages  of 
52  position  against  the  heroic  valor  of 

Total  defeat  of  the  Poles.  Part  of  Malachowski's 
the  Raflsians.  division  advanced  on  the  right  of 
March  31.  ^^^  chmissee,  supported  by  Skarzyn- 
ski's  horse ;  while  Gielgud's  aivision,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  Malachowski's,  operated  on  the  lefL 
The  Russians  at  first  made  a  stout  resistance; 
the  fire,  especially  of  artillery,  was  soon  ex- 
tremely warm  along  the  whole  line;  and  the 
contest  was  prolonged  the  more  that  the  ex- 
treme wetness  of  the  ground  almost  every  where 
prevented  the  Polish  cavalry  from  charging. 
The  battle  continued,  with  various  success,  and 
great  loss  on  both  sides,  till  the  evening;  but 
at  seven  o'clock  a  brigade  of  Skarzynski's  horse, 
by  a  vigorous  charge,  carried  the  village  of 
Dembe,  broke  the  enemy's  centre,  and  took 


nine  pieces  of  cannon.  Upon  this  the  whole 
of  Rosen's  corps  took  to  flight,  and  nothing  but 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  extreme  ex- 
haustion of  the  Polish  troops,  who  had  marched 
and  fought  since  the  preceding  midnight,  saved 
any  part  of  them  from  destruction.  As  it  waa^ 
the  Poles  took  six  thousand  prisoners,  besides 
inflicting  an  equal  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
on  the  enemy,  who  dispersed  in  all  directions, 
DO  longer  preserving  even  the  appearance  of 
an  army.  Such  of  them  as  could  be  reached^ 
by  the  Jrolish  horse  surrendered  without  resist- 
ance; the  peasants  brought  in  great  numbers 
who  were  straggling  in  the  woods ;  and  so  great 
was  the  consternation  of  the  Muscovites,  that 
next  morning  the  extraordinary  spectacle  was 
exhibited  of  two  peasants,  without  arms,  brings 
ins  to  the  Polish  head-quarters  twelve  Russian 
soldiers,  whom  they  allowed  to  car-  i  -^^^^  solt. 
ry  their  muskets,  to  avoid  the  trou-  il.  45, 46 ;  An. 
ble  of  taking  them  from  them.*        H**'-  **^-  *•*• 

The  extreme  fatigue  of  the  troops  prevent- 
ed Skrzynecki  from  continuing  the  gj 
pursuit  far  on  the  81st;  but  at  day-  Great  succem 
break  on  the  1st  April  it  was  re-  ofthe  Poles  to 
sumed  by  Lubienski,  with  his  bri-  J®  |!"7^^ 
gade  of  cavalry,  who,  having  now  '  • 
got  on  the  highway,  pushed  on  with  the  utmost 
vigor,  and  rendered  it  totally  impossible  for  the 
Russians  to  rally  at  an^  point  At  the  head  of 
his  lancers  he  passed  m  full  trot  through  the 
towns  of  Minsk  and  Kaluckzyn,  amidst  th^ 
loud  cheers  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  without 
ever  drawing  bridle,  pushed  on  above  twenty 
miles,  collecting  prisoners  at  every  step.  ^ 
great  was  the  consternation  of  the  Russians^ 
that  whole  battalions  threw  down  their  arma^ 
and  suri'endcred  at  the  sight  of  the  Polish  ad- 
vanced squadron.  Before  he  halted  for  the 
ni^ht  he  had  made  six  thousand  additional 
prisoners,  which  was  the  more  important  as 
the  gi*eater*part  of  them  were  Lithuanians,  and 
four  thousand  of  them  entered  the  Polish  ranks. 
Altogether  the  Poles  in  these  two  days  made 
twelve  thousand  prisoners,  besides  six  thousand 
of  the  enemy  killed  or  wounded,  and  twelve  guns 
taken — a  victory  about  as  ffreat  as  that  which, 
thirty  years  before,  had  broken  the  a  Rom.  SoU. 
strength  of  Austria  in  the  forest  of  ii.  46, 47 :  Ao. 
Hohenlinden.»                                      Hist.  xir.  494. 

After  this  terrible  disaster,  Rosen  retired  with 
t he  few  remains  of  his  troops  to  Sied-  ^ 
lece,  and  Skrzynecki  advanced  his  cbancss 
hoad-quarters  to  Kaluckzyn,  where  which  now 
he  wasjoined  two  days  after  by  Gen-  jwaltod 
eral  Milberg  with  seven  thousand  ^''"y"**'"- 
men,  which  much  more  than  repaired  the  losses 
of  the  preceding  actions.  A  great  career  now 
awaited  the  Polish  general,  and  he  was  strongly 
urged  by  his  generals  to  adopt  it  This  was, 
to  draw  together  all  his  disposable  troops,  which 
would  have  amounted  to  full  forty  thousand 
men,  and  attack  the  enemy  in  Lublin;  and, 
after  taking  it^  advance  and  assail  the  rear  of 
the  corps  commanded  by  Diebitch  in  person, 
which,  shut  in  between  the  Wieprz,  the  Vistula, 
and  the  Polish  army,  would  have  been  in  the 
most  perilous  situation.  A  council  of  war  waa 
held  on  the  subject  "  I  have  completely  beat- 
en," said  Skrzynecki,  "  a  part  of  the  Russian 
army;  I  have  got  the  command  of  the  centre 
of  operations^  and  it  is  in  my  power  either  to 
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ft5. 
Opinion  of 
Prondzyn- 
ski  and  oth- 
ers, which  is 
Dot  adopted. 


push  forward  m^  left,  pasB  the  Bu^  at  Nur,  and 
attack  the  Ruasian  ^uard  which  is  opposed  to 
it ;  or  turn  to  my  nffht,  and  take  Dieoitch  in 
flank,  who  has  not  had  time  to  collect  the  troops 
cantoned  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Wieprz. 
But  the  roads  are  impractiiable  for  artillery; 
my  information  on  that  subject  is  positive;  I 
am  chained  to  the  great  road  of  Sied- 
ii  39™4a  ^®^® »  ^  ^^  ^^^  profit  by  my  victo- 
'  ry."* 

The  other  generals  did  not  estimate  so  strong- 
ly the  difficulties  of  an  immediate 
advance  either  to  the  right  or  left. 
"We can  not,"  said  Pron^ynski,  "it 
is  true,  carry  with  us  our  guns,  but 
the  Russians  are  in  the  same  situa- 
tion; they  have  the  same  difficul- 
ties to  contend  with  that  we  have.  If  we  can 
not  drag  forward  our  cannon,  they  can  not  take 
theirs  away,  or  brin^  them  up  to  the  front; 
our  relative  position  is  unchanged :  let  us  then 
instantly  advance ;  let  us  take  advantage  of  the 
consternation  into  which  the  enemy  has  been 
thrown.  We  shall  meet  them  with  the  ascend- 
ant of  victory,  and  fortune  will  crown  our  ef- 
forts." Had  Skrzynecki  been  supported  by  the 
resources  of  the  French  Republic,  or  even  had 
the  despotic  authority  whicn  Napoleon  wielded 
in  Italy,  he  would  probably  have  followed  this 
bold  advice,  and  possibly  success  as  decisive 
might  have  attended  his  efforts  as  had  done 
those  of  that  great  commander  in  Lombardy  in 
1796.  But  he  had  no  reserves  behind  him; 
his  army  was  the  last  hope  of  Poland ;  a  single 
reverse  might  at  once  prove  fatal ;  and  Skrzy- 
necki with  reason  feared  that,  if  he  pushed  fur- 
ther forward  on  the  great  road  without  hav- 
ing bis  flank  secured,  Diebitch  would  collect  his 
troops  and  cut  off  his  communication  with  War- 
saw oy  occupying  Minsk  or  Dembe  in  his  rear. 
Roman  Soltyk  strongly  urged  an  immediate  ad- 
vance to  Siedlece,  wnere  the  Russian  grand 
park  of  artillery  was  placed,  and  which  would 
fall  an  easy  prey,  as  it  was  not  defended  by 
more  than  ten  thousand  men;  adding  that  this 
would  be  sure  to  draw  on  Diebitch,  and  expose 
him  to  a  flank  attack  while  strivinff  to  cut  off 
the  Polish  communications.  But  this  step  was 
deemed  by  Skrzynecki  too  hazardous,  and  with- 
out moving  further  forward,  or  advancing  to 
Siedlece,  he  remained  inactive  on  the  great  road, 
though  Uminski  with  his  division 
ji  wsf"**'  ^^  cavalry  joined  him  in  the  night 
between  the  8d  and  4th.* 
At  length  having  drawn  together  eveir  dis- 
g-  posable  sabre  and  bayonet,  and  ade- 
¥ictory  of  Quately  secured  his  rear,  Skrzynecki 
<he  Poles  at  aetermined  on  a  forward  movement, 
lf°"ii%  ®"^  ^°'  *^'*  purpose  advanced  with 
^  twenty-fivethousand  of  his  best  troops 

Against  Rosen,  who  was  in  position  with  an 
equal  force  on  the  Kostrzyn,  covering  the  ap- 
proach to  Siedlece.  The  Polish  plan  of  attack, 
which  was  very  ably  combined,  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Prondzynski  was  to  march  by  Jerusalem 
and  Wodyrice  with  nine  thousand  men,  so  as  to 
turn  Rosen*a  left,  while  Skrzynecki  himself  with 
eleven  thousand  assailed  him  by  the  high-road 
in  froi.r,  and  Chrzanowski  was  to  advance  with 
five  thousand  men  to  Stoczek,  so  as  to  threaten 
Diebitch  in  person,  and  lead  him  to  suppose 
the  attack  was  to  be  directed  against  him,  so 


as  to  prevent  him  from  sending  succors  to  his 
menaced  lieutenant  If  these  attacks  succeed- 
ed, Rosen  would  be  thrown  back  on  the  Livrie, 
a  river  flowing  through  marshy  beds,  and  over- 
whelmed at  the  crossing  of  the  Dridge  of  Iganie. 
Had  these  plans  been  carried  out  as  proposed, 
beyond  all  aoubt  Rosen's  corps  would  nave  been 
totally  destroyed.  But  by  one  of  those  chances 
so  common  in  war,  he  had  withdrawn  the  bulk 
of  his  forces  from  their  position  on  the  Eoatrayn 
before  the  attack  waa  made,  and  half  of  them 
had  defiled  in  retreat  over  the  bridge  of  Iganie 
before  Prondzynski  was  upon  them.  That  gen- 
eral, too,  had  only  six  thousand  men  in  hand 
when  he  commenced  the  attack  on  fifteen  thou- 
sand, and  Skrzynecki  was  not  yet  come  up. 
Thus  his  position  was  critical,  but  such  was  the 
valor  of  tne  Poles  that  they  overcame  all  oppo- 
sition. Putting  themselves  at  the  head  of  uieir 
troops^  the  PoGsh  chiefs  advanced  courageous- 
ly against  the  enemy,  of  nearly  double  their 
strength,  with  twenty-four  guns  placed  in  bat- 
tery. So  disheartened  were  the  Russians  by 
their  previous  defeats  that  they  made  very  little 
resistance,  but  fled  tumultuously  to  the  bridge, 
abandoning  half  of  their  guns  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred prisoners  to  the  victorious  Poles.  This 
success  was  the  more  remarkable  that  the  troops 
thus  defeated  were  the  elite  of  Pahlen's  veter- 
ans ;  and  the  old  soldiers,  in  shame  after  their  de- 
feat, and  indignant  at  their  officers,  i  jion.  Soit. 
who  gave  the  first  example  of  flighty  ii.  m,  59  i 
tore  their  eagles  from  their  shakos  ^.""-  Jjj**- 
and  trampled  them  under  their  feet '  ^^* 

Siedlece  was  now  open,  and  must,  with  tlie 
park  of  artillery  placed  in  it,  have  67. 

fallen  into  Skrzynecki's  hands  had  The  cholera 
he  immediately  advanced  against  ij^pjiji*  " 
it;  but  he  was  prevented  from  do-  ^j^  which  is 
ing  so  by  the  dread  of  bringing  the  arrested  in  its 
cholera  into  his  army,  which  was  «*''"><»• 
raging  in  the  Russian  hospitals  at  that  place. 
Vain  precaution  I  The  Poles  took  the  conta- 
gion from  the  Muscovite  prisoners  taken  at  the 
bndge  of  Iganie,  and  it  soon  made  as  great  rav- 
ages in  their  ranks  as  in  those  of  their  oppo- 
nents. This  misfortune  for  some  days  arrested 
Skrzynecki's  advance,  and  the  Russians,  seeing 
they  were  not  pursued,  remeasured  their  .^  .. 
steps,  and  advanced  a  body  of  twelve  '^ 
thousand  men  against  Ummski,  who  had  only 
six  thousand.  Notwithstanding  the  most  heroic 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Poles,  they  were  over- 
whelmed by  numbers,  and  driven  back  with 
the  loss  of  five  hundred  men,  though  not  be- 
fore they  had  inflicted  a  loss  of  double  that 
amount  upon  the  enemy.  This  check,  how- 
ever, terminated  Skrzynecki's  offensive  opera- 
tions in  the  centre  at  this  time ;  and  Diebiteh, 
who  had  shown  ffreat  indecision  in  the  crisis, 
and  was  far  from  naving  sustained  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  "Passer  of  the  Balkan,"  was  too 
happy  to  let  him  rest  for  a  short 
time  while  he  himself  reorganized  njSS^f^^ 
his  shattered  columns.' 

During  these  brilliant  operations  in  the  cen- 
tre, the  right  wing  of  the  Poles,  un-  ^^ 
der  Sierawiki  and  Pac,  fifteen  thou-  g^d  auecesa 
sand  strong,  was  ordered  to  cror  the  of  Sierawiki 
Vistula,  and  advance  against  Gen-  J"  '.^*  !?«***• 
eral  Kreutz,  who  was  at  Lublin,  with  ** 
twelve  thousand,  observing  Dwernecki,  who 
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"was  at  ZamoBCf  ready  to  throw  himaelf  into 
YolhyDia,  and  stir  up  an  msurrection  in  that 
province.  The  Polish  generals,  in  two  divi- 
siona,  nine  thousand  being  under  Sierawiki,  and 
six  thousand  under  Pac,  crossed  the  Vistula, 
and  advanced  cautiously  against  Kreutz,  of  the 
amount  of  whose  forces  laey  were  ignorant 
Unfortunately,  Sierawiki,  when  alone,  and  with 
his  cavalry  in  part  detached,  came  upon  Kreutz, 
who  lay  at  B^zyec,  in  a  strong  position  at  the 
entrance  of  a  forest^  with  twenty-four  guns. 
The  forces  on  the  opposite  sides  were  too  une- 
qual to  admit  of  success;  but  as  his  orders  from 
Skrzynecki  were  positive  to  attack  the  enemy, 
the  brave  Polish  general  did  not  hesitate  to  en- 
gage. He  had  only  six  thousand  men,  entirely 
new  levies,  and  six  guns,  all  of  light  calibre ; 
but  nevertheless  they  made  so  vigorous  a  fight, 
that,  though  the  Russians  repulsed  them,  they 
were  unable  to  follow  up  their  advantage,  or 
ADril  18   ^^^^  *°Z.  prisoner*    Next  day  he  re- 

^  '  tired  to  Kazimoiz,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula,  and  there  was  attacked  by  the  Russians. 
Notwithstanding  the  immense  disparity  of  force, 
1  ^Q^  gj^  the  Poles  made  a  gallant  resistance, 
xiv.  405  ;  but  at  length  were  driven  across  the 
Rom-  ^t-  river  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  hun- 
ii.  79, 83.     ^^^  jjjgu  £jj  killed  and  wounded.^ 

This  misfortune  drew  after  it  another  still 
09.  more  considerable.  I>wemicki,who 

Defeat  of  was  to  have  been  supported  by  Sie- 
V JhY?fia!w2o  ra^^kij  advanced  in  the  first  week 
ia  obliged  to  o^  April  into  Volhy  nia  with  his  act- 
tako  reAice  in  ive  and  intrepid  squadrons,  and  at 
Gailicis.  fi^gt  ^^^ith  signal  success.     He  had 

only  one  thousand  three  nundred  infantry,  and 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  horse,  with  twelve 
pieces  of  light  horse-artillerv.  With  these  in- 
considerable forces  he  crossed  the  Bug  at  Krilow 
on  the  10th  April,  and  marched  against  the  Rus- 
sian general  Kudiger,  who  had  thirteen  thou- 
sand troops  under  his  orders,  and  was  to  be  sup- 
e)rted  b}r  Roth,  with  twelve  thousand  more. 
wemicki*s  reliance  to  combat  forces  so  im- 
mense was  on  the  insurrection  which  was  ready 
to  break  out  in  Volhynia,  and  the  aid  they 
would  derive  from  the  admirable  light  horse 
of  the  steppes^  and  the  skillful  marksmen  of  the 
forests,  of^whom  twelve  thousand  were  expected 
to  be  in  arms  as  soon  as  the  Polish  uniforms 
were  seen  amon^  them.  He  defeated  a  Russian 
detachment  which  tried  to  oppose  a  passage, 
and  addressed  an  animated  proclamation  to  Uie 
Volhynians,  in  which,  referring  with  just  exult- 
ation to  the  victory  of  Dembe,  he  called  on 
them  "now  or  never"  to  combat  for  their  an- 
cient liberties.*  Few,  however,  »t  first  an- 
swered the  appeal;  they  knew  too  well  the 
forces  of  the  Russians,  who  had  been  long  quar- 
tered among  them.  Ignorant  of  the  small  num- 
ber of  his  opponents,  whom  he  estimated  at 
M     h  ifi    ^^^^^®  thousand  men,  Rudiser  retired 

"^  '  before  the  Poles,  and  several  skirmish- 
es ensued  entirely  to  their  advantage ;  but  at 
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*  "  Nous  STODs  deja  avee  Taide  de  Dieu  tmttu  lea  en- 
nemla  sur  Totre  propre  territoire  :  le  regiment  de  dragons 
Russes  de  Kargopol  a  ^t6  prcsqu*  entiorement  d^truit,  et 
moitie  de  see  soldals  aont  noa  prisonniera.  Confianta 
dans  la  aaintctd  de  notre  cause,  levez-voua  siinultan6- 
ment :  lea  Polonala  et  lea  Lithuanicna  combattent  en  ce 
moment  lea  Moacovitea  et  remporicnt  dea  Tictoirea.  Je 
voua  apporte  la  nationality  et  Toa  anciennes  Ubert^s. 

**  A  PRftssMT  ou  Jamais." 
— Rohan  Solttx,  U.  105. 


lergth,  having  learned  that  they  were  only  two 
thousand  three  hundred  horse,  he  stood  firm,  and 
a  general  action  ensued.  Despite  their  inferior 
numbers,  Dwemicki's  hu.sars  made  several  suc- 
cessful charges,  and  took  eight  pieces  of  cannon 
and  eight  hundred  prisoners^  and  fairly  drove 
the  Russians,  four  times  their  number,  m>ni  the 
field  of  battle.  Next  day  he  advanced  toward 
Podolia,  and  on  the  28d  reached  Kolodno ;  but 
there  he  was  beset  by  Rudiger  on  one  side,  and 
Erasucki,  with  part  of  Roth's  corps,  on  the 
other.  Thus  pressed  by  forces  nine  times  his 
own,  the  brave  Polish  general  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  cross  the  Austrian  front-  »  .  «• 
ier,  and  enter  Gallicia,  where  his  men  "^ 
were  immediatelv  disarmed,  and  conducted  into 
the  interior.  But  so  little  zealous  was  the 
Austrian  government  at  this  time  in  favor  of 
Russia,  that  they  were  negligenUy  iRoni,Soit.ii. 
guarded,  and  almost  all,  though  100,114;  Ann. 
without  arms,  regained  the  stand-  Hiat.  xlv.  405, 
ards  of  independence.'  *^' 

Although  it  terminated  in  this  manner  in 
disaster,  the  intelligence  of  the  ir- 
ruption of  Dwemicki  and  his  early  insurrection 
successes  roused  a  formidable  in-  in  Podolia  and 
surrection  in  Podolia,  the  southern  '*»  Ukraine, 
pMtoofVolhynia.aDdtheUkraiB«.  Sl^JSmS^ 
The  mfaabitants  of  those  immense 

Slains,  trusting,  like  the  Scythians  of  old,  in  the 
eetness  of  their  horses,  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  could  escape  in  the  boundless  solitude  of 
the  steppes^  eagerly  hoisted  the  standard  of  inde- 
pendence. The  insurrection  was  com-  *  -ji  as 
menced  before  it  was  ready  in  other  ^ 
quarters  by  the  brothers  Sobanski,  who  took 
the  field  at  the  head  of  260  horse;  and  their 
followers  soon  swelled  to  2000  caTaliyand  500 
excellent  chasseurs  under  Eolysko.  with  this 
small  band  he  advanced  against  the  city  of 
Kiow,  containing  80,000  inhabitants,  where  he 
would  have  found  ample  supplies  of  all  sorts, 
closely  followed  by  4000  men  of  Roth's  divi- 
sion. The  Polish  rear-guard  faced  about,  an  d  by 
a  headlong  charge  routed  the  Russian  horse ; 
but,  following  up  their  advantage  with  the  ar- 
dor of  youne  troops,  they  came  on  the  enemy's 
iniantry  and  artillery,  by  whom  they  were  re- 
pulsed with  tfreat  slaughter,  and  forced  to  re- 
treat This  disaster  had  a  ruinous  effect  on  the 
insurrection.  Tracked  by  a  host  of  enemies, 
displaying  in  many  detached  actions  all  the 
valor  of  their  chivalrous  ancestors,  and  defeated 
only  by  forces  four  times  their  numbers,  ]|{_  i« 
their  loss  was  very  great  at  every  step, 
and  at  length,  afler  performing  prodigies  ***y  ^• 
of  valor,  tTiis  little  oand  of  heroes,  now  reduced 
to  700  men,  was  obliged  to  cross  the  3  j^^^^  g^u  y 
Austrian  frontier,  and  take  refuge  isi,i96;Ann! 
in  Gallicia,  where  they  were  imme-  Hist.  ziT.400, 
diately  disarmed.*  ^^' 

While  those  calamitous  events  were  extin- 
guishing the  last  hopes  of  national  71. 
existence  in  the  southern  provinces,  Operations 
the  two  grand  armies  in  the  centre  *"  ***•  cw*"* 
remained  in  a  state  of  inaction.  Diebitch  was 
awaiting  reinforcements  to  sdpply  the  immense 
chasms  made  in  his  ranks ;  and  Skrzynecki,  al- 
though his  forces,  including  Pac's  division,  were 
about  57,000  men,  did  not  deem  it  expedient 
to  resume  the  offensive.  Poland  has  since  had 
abundant  reason  to  regret  that  inaction,  for  ao 
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fftvontble  an  oppoitonity  of  sirikiiig  a  deeinye 
blow  never  again  oecumd,  the  two  armies  be- 
ing of  nearly  equal  strength,  and  the  Poles  ex* 
alt«d  by  victory,  while  the  Russians  were  de- 
pressed by  defeat  At  length,  yielding^  to  the 
■oiieitations  of  the  patriots  in  lithuania,  who 
were  eagerly  requesting  a  body  of  r^alar  troops 
to  enable  them  to  commence  their  insnrrection, 
he  sent  two  detachments  of  troops^  nnder  Lo- 
wing and  Jankowski,  to  endeavor  to  penetrate 
into  Russian  Poland,  but  they  were  Doth  met 
by  soperior  bodies  of  Russians,  and  obliged  to 
TetreaL  Nevertheless  the  insurrection,  headed 
by  some  brave  partisans,  broke  out  in  that  prov- 
ince, and  gave  the  Russians  great  uneasiness^  a^ 
it  lay  directly  on  their  line  of  operations.  At 
length  Diebitch,  having  been  largely  reinforced, 
AurUas  '®"'*™*^  ^^^  offensive,  and  advanced 
'^  *  with  40,000  men  to  Jerusalem,  while 
16,000  marched  on  Kaluckzyn.  Skrzynecki,  in- 
•tead  of  attacking  him,  retreated  on  his  ap- 
proach, anticipating  what  soon  happened,  that 
wont  of  supplies,  and  the  wasted  state  of  the 
country,  would  soon  compel  him  to  retreaL 
On  the  28th  the  Russians  were  again  in  Minsk, 
but  they  remained  there  only  a  few  days,  and 
I  jijin  jj^i  then  retired  to  their  old  position 
xW.  40G,  497 ;  behind  Siedlece,  while  the  Poles 
Rom.  Sdt.  u.  again  resumed  the  ground  on  their 
IM.  148.  fp^„^, 

Having  been  informed  of  the  first  successes 
72.  of  Dwemicki  in  Volhynia,  and  not 

Bnedttkm  of  yet  apprised  of  his  ultimate  disas- 
StoVdSSSS,  terB,Skrzynecki  resolved tosupport 
and  Its  defeat,  him  by  a  division  of  his  best  troops. 
May  a.  ^  With  this  view  he  detached  Chrza- 

Bowski  with  six  thousand  three  hundred  men, 
witborders  to  march  upon  Lublin,  attackKreutz, 
and  march  by  Zamosc  into  Yolhynia.  The  Po- 
lish general,  in  the  first  instance,  gained  several 
advantages  in  detached  combats,  in  one  of 
which,  near  Lubartow»  he  made  eight  hundred 
l-^g  prisoners.  But  Ereutz,  having  collected 
^^  '  nis  forces,  attacked  him  with  greatly  su- 
perior numbers  on  the  day  following,  and  after 
|.  .g  an  obstinate  conflict^  in  whicn  the  Poles 
^^  '  displayed  the  most  heroic  valor,  they 
were  obliged  to  retire  with  considerable  loss. 
They  made  good  their  passage,  however,  to  Za- 
moee,  which  they  reached  on  the  14th,  from 
whence  Chrzanowski  made  various  excursions 
Umy  14.  into  Yolhynia,  which  had  no  decis- 

•Rom.Sfllt.tl.  ^^^  result,  as  the  defeat  of  Dwer- 
147, 151 ;  Aon!  nicki  had  extinguished  all  the  hopes 
Htet.xiv,496.  of  the  insurgents  in  that  quarter,' 

While  these  operations  were  taking  place  on 

.«  the  rights  Skrzynecki  was  engaged 

Hareii  ^        in  a  mo vemen t  ably  concei  ved,  and 

Sknyneeki      which  was  likely  to  be  attended 

V^^  *S*u.  '^^  ^^®  ™o«t  important  results. 
RuMrian  right,  gj^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  f^^^  y^^^  ^jj^ 

Russian  right,  the  head-quarters  of  which  were 
at  Ostrolenka,  and  thereby  open  the  communi- 
cation with  Lithuania,  where  the  insurrection 
was  making  considerable  progress,  and  which 
ha  intended  to  support  by  an  entire  Polish  di- 
vision, eight  thousand  strong,  under  Gielgud. 
This  project  was  not  without  its  dangers,  as  it 
left  Warsaw  nearly  uncovered;  but  the  pros- 
peat  of  rousing  the  great  strength  of  Lithuania 
m  the  national  cause,  and  the  paramount  ne- 
'Ay  4>f  moving  the  seat  of  war  out  of  the  Po- 


lish territory,  which  was  well-ttigfa  eduunted, 
rendered  it  advisable  to  run  the  risk.  In  ef- 
fect, though  with  severe  loss  to  the  Polci^  it  in 
the  main  succeeded.  The  Polish  army,  forty- 
six  thousand  strong,  with  one  hundred  gnn^ 
broke  up  on  the  12th  May  from  their  .-  ^^ 
position  in  front  of  Kostrz}ii,  and  ad-  ' 
vanced  against  the  Russian  Guards,  who  were 
cantoned  in  and  around  Ostbouztka,  hoping  to 
overwhelm  them  before  the  remainder  of  Die- 
bitch's  corfM  could  come  up  to  their  relief 
Uminski,  with  six  thousand  men,  was  left  to 
make  head  against  Diebitch,  who,  little  sus- 
pecting what  was  going  on  on  his  right,  ad- 
vanced with  twenty-four  thousand  men  against 
him,  expecting  to  encounter  the  bulk  of  bkrxy- 
necki's  army.  Finding  that  the  Guards  were 
unconscious  of  his  approach,  Skrzynecki,  after 
reaching  Sicrosk,  which  he  did  on  Uie  .,  .- 
16th,  formed  his  troops  into  three  corps  ^ 
of  attack,  which  was  fixed  for  the  following 
day.  The  Russians,  however,  though  they  em- 
braced the  elite  of  the  Guards,  did  not  venture 
to  await  the  attack  even  in  the  intrenchments 
they  had  raised  around  Ostrolenka,  and  retired 
toward  Bialystok,  closely  followed  by  Skrzy- 
necki, who  on  the  21st  attacked  and 


defeated  their  rear-guard  with  great 
•       '  -  -  -    *    fell 


MtySl. 


slaughter  at  Tykoczyn,  which  fell  into  his 
hands.  By  this  advance  the  Russian  ri^bt 
was  so  far  driven  back  that  the  road  to  litAu- 
ania  was  thrown  open,  and  Chla-  ,  ^^^  j|j^ 
powski,  with  a  Polish  division  four  xir.  497,  496 ; 
thousand  strong,  was  immediately  Rom-  Soit.  iL 
pushed  forward  into  that  province.*  **^»  '^' 

So  far  great  success  had  attended  this  bold 
and  well-conceived  movement  of 
Skrzynecki,  and  in  its  main  object  piebHch 
— ^tliat  of  opening  up  a  communica-  narcliea 
tion  with,  and  throwing  succors  into  SJJ?"^  ***• 
Lithuania — ^it  may  be  said  it  had  an-  *^**"'*"'* 
swered  every  exnectation.  But  the  difficulty 
was  for  the  Polisn  army  to  get  back  and  regain 
its  communications  with  Warsaw  after  having 
gained  this  advantage.  Diebitch  resolved  to 
concentrate  his  forces  and  attack  them,  as  he 
had  done  the  Turks  at  Eouleftcha,  when  striv- 
ing to  regain  their  strong-hold  in  Schumla  two 
years  before.*  With  this  view,  hav- 
ing drawn  together  all  his  disposable  x^Y^Si 
troops,  amounting  to  sixty-five  thou- 
sand men,  he  marched  against  Ski-zjnecki,  who, 
after  the  detachments  he  had  made,  ^  ^. 
could  not  collect  above  forty  thousand  ^^ 
Fearful  of  being  assailed  in  rear  by  this  supe- 
i-ior  force,  the  Polish  general  rapidly  retired, 
crossed  the  Narew,  and  occupied  Ostrolenka 
with  part  of  his  forces.  But  the  advance  of 
Diebitch  had  been  so  swift  that  it  had  in  a 
manner  cut  the  Polish  army  in  two.  The  di- 
visions of  Gielgud  and  Lubienski  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  remainder  <Tf  the  army  in  Ostro- 
lenka. Having,  by  a  night-march  between  the 
25th  and  26th,  come  close  up  to  the  two  last 
Polish  divisions,  who  were  by  no  means  aware 
of  his  approach,  he  commenced  a  vigorous  at- 
tack on  Lubienski's  division  with  forces  four 
times  his  own.  Only  two  bridges  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Poles  to  efi'ect  their  retreat  over 
the  Narew,  and  if  Diebitch's  attack  had  been 
as  vigorous  as  his  night-march  had  been  rapid, 
Lubienski's  division  would  have  been  totally 
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destroyed .  But  so  cotnpletely  bad  the  Polish 
victones  disconcerted  the  Russian  command- 
*  Rom.  Solt.  ^^*  ^^^  ^^y.  attacked  with  so  lit- 
ii.  181;  187 ;  tie  vigor  as  gave  Pac  time  to  issue 
Aa.  Hm.  xiv.  from  Ustroleuka,  recross  the  Narew, 
498, 4».        gnj  advance  to  his  support' 

l^is- brou§[ht  on  a.  general  battle.  Lubien- 
^2  "ski;  seeing  his  communications  so  se- 
Bstilo  or  riotiely  threatened,  and  that  certain 
Oatroleoka.  destrudtion  awaited  him  if  his  retreat 
May  SO.  were  turned  into  a  rotit,  made  the 
most  vigorous  efforts  to  keep  his  ground.  He 
was  long  seconded  by  the  steady  valor  of  his 
troops,  but  at  length  they  were  overwhelmed 
by  numbers  and. driven  back  in  disorder  to  the 
bridges  over  the  Narew,  which  the  Russians 
passed  peU-wdU  with  the  last  of  the  fugitives. 
The  bulk  of  Lubienski's  men  got  aafely  over, 
and  drew  up  in  two  lines  in  good  order  on  the 
left  l>ank  of  the  H ver.  The  Russians,  however, 
crossed  rapidly  over,  and  supported  the  passage 
by  two^werfuTbatteries,  one  of  thirtv-fonr  and 
another  of  thirty-six  guns,  on  the  ri^nt  bank  of 
the  stream,  and  which  thundered  with  terrible 
effect  on  the  Polish  lines  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  tooment  was  to  the  last  degree  critical ;  for 
if  the  Russians  succeeded  in  establishing  them- 
selves in  Ostrolenka,  the  Polish  army  was  cut  in 
two,  and  Oielgud's  division,  which  was  still  on 
the  right  bank,  in  all  probability  would  be  de- 
BtroyM.  The  surprise  was  complete.  Skrzy- 
9  Rom.  Solt.  Docki  only  reckoned  on  a  warm  af- 
U.  1 81  ,*  100 ;  fair  of  the  rear-guard  when  crossine 
iSk  !Jc!l*  ^^*  ^^®  river,  and  now  he  had  the  bulk 
498, 4W.        of  the  Russian  army  upon  his  hands.* 

Though  taken  unawares  in  this  mtinner,  the 
7«.  Polish  general  did  all  that  skill  and 
Repulse  of  courage  .could  effect  to  repair  the 
thefoles.  check  which  had  been  sustained. 
Both  parties  brought  up  fresh  forces  eVery  min- 
ute, and  the  field  of  battle,  which  was  extfemely 
narrow,  was  speedily  crowded  with  coipbatants; 
the  Poles  straining  every  nerve  to  drive  back 
the  Russians  to  the  left  bank,  the  Russians  to 
make  good  the  footing  they  had  got  (m  the  right 
The  Polish  artillery  consisted  only  of  twelve 

{neces,  which  Were  quickly  dismounted  and  si- 
enced;  while  dense  masses  of  Russians,  soon 
wholly  unopposed  by  artillery,  crowded  down 
to  the  water's  edge.  In  despair,  Langerman 
made  a  gallant  charge  with  the  bayonet^  which 
checked  the  enemy,  and  two  battalions  laid 
down  their  arms;  but  the  Poles  were  unable 
to  collect  the  prisoners  for  want  of  cavalry,  and 
they  all  escaped.  Skrzynecki,  who  arrived  on 
the  field  of  battle  at  eleven  o'clock,  nuide  the 
most  incessant  efforts  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  extending  themselves  on  the  right  Wher- 
ever danger  was  greatest  he  was  to  be  seen,  an- 
imating the  troops  by  his  voice  and  example; 
his  clothes  were  pierced  with  balls,  and  nearly 
all  his  aids-de-camp  were  killed  or  wounded. 
The  Poiisli  ai-tillbry  of  Colonel  Bern,  which  was 
at  last  brought  up,  replied  with  effect  to  the 
enemy's  batteries,  and  made  deep  chasms  in  his 
'  '^  ranks.  .  Toward  evening  the  fire  slackened  on 
botifi  aides,  owing  to  want  of  ammunition  and 
the  fatigue  of  the  combatants;  and  at  nisht- 
a  Rom.  Solt.  ^^^  ^^  Russians  withdrew  all  their 
ii.  J 80,  lOS;  forces  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
An.  Hist.  xiv.  leaving  only  detachments  to  guard 
498, 499. .       ^^  Utei-de-pont  on  the  right^ 


"    In  this  terrible  battle,  in  wliich  both  parties 
displayed  the  most  heroic  valor,  the 
Poles  lost  seven  thousand  men  kill-  ^^ 


ed  and  wounded,  including  Generals 
Kicki  and  Kaminsky,  who  fell  gloriously  on  the 
field.  The  Russian  loss  was  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  men,  owing  to  the  dense  masses  in 
which  they  fought,  and  the  unerring  precision 
with  whicn  the  Polish  balls  fell  on  their  crowd- 
ed ranks.  Yet,  although  their  loss  was  consid- 
erably greater  than  that  of  their  opponents,  and 
the  Russians  withdrew  from  the  most  obstinate- 
ly contested  part  of  the  field,  the  battle  was 
attended,  to  the  Poles,  with  the  consequences  of 
the  most  serious  defeat  Seven  thousand  men 
to  them  was  a  much  greater  loss  than  ten  thou- 
sand to  the  Russians;  and  they  found  them- 
selves entirely  cut  off  from  the  (uvision  of  Gen- 
eral Gielgud,  eight  thousand  strong,  which  was 
lost  to  the  grand  army,  and  abandoned  to  a 
doubtful  fate  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania.  So 
strongly  did  these  circumstances  present  them- 
selves to  the  minds  of  the  generals,  who  assem- 
bled in  a  council  of  war  Qext  day,  that,  with  itie 
exception  of  Skrzynecki,  who  resolutely  main- 
tained they  should  keep  their  ground,  they  all 
counseled  a  retreat  The  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority prevailed,  and  the  army  retired  leisurely 
by  Pultusk  to  Praga,  without  being  disquieted  in 
their  retreat  But  they  were  permanently  sev- 
ered from  the  division  of  Gielgud,  who  possibly 
mighty  by  a  prolonged  stay  at  Ostro-  i Rom.  Solt.  U. 
lenka,  have  been  enablea,.by  a  cir-  193, 193;  Ann. 
cuitous  march,  to  reioin  the  army.*  ^*"**  3t>^>4W' 

Diebitch  did  not  long  enjoy  the  gleam  of  suc- 
cess which  closed  his  long  and  hon-  .g 
orable  career.  He  had  been  severe-  Death  ofDie- 
ly  chagrined  at  the  previous  disas-  bitch  and  the 
ters  which  his  troops  had  undergone,  S""?  ^.V*' 
and  which  had  excited  great  irriU-  Co»»«*°"n«- 
tion  in  the  breast  of  the  Emperor,  who  had  re- 
solved on  his  dismissal.  The  knowledge  of  this 
preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  he  sought  a  moment- 
ary relief  in  the  immoderate  use  of  ardent  spir- 
its, to  which  he  was  unhappily  at  all  times  too 
much  addicted.  The  consequence  was,  that  he 
became  predisposed  to  the  cholera,  which  at  that 
time  was  raging  in  both  armies.  lie  died  of 
that  pestilence  suddenly  at  Pultusk  on  j^^^  jg 
the  10th  June,  and  this  was  followed  a  * 
few  weeks  afterward  by  the  death  of  J™«»'- 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  who  expired  at 
Witepsk,  in  the  arms  of  his  beloved  wife,  for 
whom  he  had  sacrificed  the  throne  of  Russia. 
The  sudden  death,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  two 
men  who  had  borne  the  most  prominent  parts 
in  the  war  in  Poland,  naturally  led  to  a  suspi- 
cion of  poison  or  suicide;  but  there  appears  no- 
thing to  justify  this  surmise,  and  the  termina- 
tion of  the  lives  of  both  is  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  the  pestilence  which  at  that  time  pre- 
vailed with  so  much  violence  in  Poland,  and  the 
disasters  which,  by  their  depress-  i  rjoc.  Univ. 
ing  influence,  had  so  much  predis-  lxti.£7;  Ann. 
posed  both  to  receive  it»                  Hiat.  xlv.  300. 

After  the  battle  of  Ostrolenka,  the  two  prin- 
cipal armies  remained  nearly  a  month  in  a  state 
ofinaction.  Both  parties  had  suffered  too  much 
to  admit  of  hostilities  being  speedily  resumed 
by  either.  Skrzynecki  lay  under  cover  of  the 
cannon  of  Praga,  recruiting  his  shattered  ranks, 
and  incorporating  with  them  the  new  levies; 
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while  the  RoBsiaii  army,  which,  after  Diebitch's 
^g  death,  was  intrusted  to  the  skillful 

Sttflpension  hands  of  Paskiewitch,  was  engaged 
of  hostilities  in  reorganizing  its  diyisions,  and  re- 
hUm*  andap^  ceiving  reinforcements  from  the  in- 

Kinunent  of  terior.  The  retreat  of  the  chief 
iskiewitch  army  to  the  neighborhood  of  War- 
to  the  com-  gn^^  however,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  severance  of  Gie]giid*s  divi- 
sion, and  the  snppression  of  the  insurrection  in 
Volhynia,  spread  a  great  gloom  in  the  capital, 
which  was  the  more  felt  that  it  immediately 
succeeded  the  joyous  anticipations  which  had 
been  indulged  in  on  Skrzynecki's  former  victo- 
ries. This  was  sensibly  increased  by  the  hostile 
attitude  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  which  was  daily 
inclining  more  from  professed  neutrality  to  open 
adhesion  to  Russia,  and  the  certainty  that  no 
effective  support  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
distant  cabinets  of  London  and  Paris.  So  strong- 
ly did  these  feelings  prevail  in  Warsaw,  that  it 
soon  became  evident  that  a  political  crisis  was 
at  hand.  With  the  sovereign  multitude  contin- 
ued success  is  as  essential  to  the  continuance  of 
power  as  with  the  sovereign  despot:  the  disas- 
ter of  Ostrolenka  presaged  the  fall  of  Skrzynecki 
as  much  as  the  rout  of  Dembe  did  that  of  Die- 
bitch.  The  clubs  were  soon  reopened,  and  re- 
sounded with  violent  declamations;  the  cry  of 
"Treason!"  was  heard  in  the  streets;  an  effort 
was  made  in  the  Diet  to  deprive  the  dictator  of 
the  command ;  and  althou^n  the  constitutional 
party  succeeded  in  maintaining  him  in  power,  yet 
his  authority  was  violently  shaken, 
iifSS'  204*  *^°^  ^*  ^**  evident  that  the  next  mis- 
'  '  fortune  would  overturn  it  altogether.^ 
Such  a  disaster  was  not  long  of  occurring, 
go.  and  it  was  felt  the  more  sensibly 
Insurrection  that  it  occuiTed  in  the  quarter 
*"d  fi**afd***  where  the  most  sanguine  hopes  had 
^ofGieu"    ^^^^  entertained  of  decisive  sue- 

Kid.  cess.    Chlapowski  and  Gielgud  hav- 

ay  20.  ing  been,  by  the  retreat  of  the  Rus- 

sians from  Ostrolenka,  entirely  cut  off  from  the 
main  army,  had  no  alternative  but  to  throw 
themselves  into  Lithuania,  and  endeavor  to  find 
support  in  the  insurrection  in  that  province. 
At  first  their  advance  was  attended  by  surpris- 
ing success.  The  two  generals  formed  a  junc- 
tion at  Minsk,  and  with  their  united  forces, 
twelve  thousand  strong,  with  twenty-four  guns, 
advanced  into  the  heart  of  Lithuania,  where  a 
powerful  and  enthusiastic  party  only  awaited 
their  arrival  to  join  the  insurrection.  The  con- 
test had  begun  there  some  time  before:  when 
Chlapowski  had  entered  the  country,  some 
thousand  insurgents  had  joined  the  Polish  stand- 
ard ;  but  they  were  ill  armed,  destitute  of  can- 
non or  magazines,  and  very  imperfectly  disci- 
plined, and  were  repeatedly  defeated  oy  the 
Russians  in  deiachea  bodies.  Such,  however, 
was  the  spirit  of  the  country,  that  they  contin- 
ued the  contest  under  every  disadvantage,  seek- 
ing shelter  in  the  forests  when  defeated,  and 
again  rejoining  their  standards  when  the  dan- 
ffer  had  passed  away.  No  less  than  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  young  men  from  the  university 
of  Wilna  had  joined  their  ranks,  and  twelve 
hundred  under  Prince  Oginski,  and  the  v  n- 
flict  was  still  going  on  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  country.  Chlapowski,  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Ostrolenka,  was  at  the  head  of  seven 


thousand  men,  in  which  a  heroine,  Mademoi- 
selle Plater,  held  a  command ;  and  the  arrival 
of  Gielgud's  corps^  which  neariy  doubled  his 
forces,  encouraged  the  Poles  to  make  an  ad- 
vance on  Wilna.  They  defeated  General  Sacken, 
who  with  four  thousand  men  tried  to  stop  their 
progress^  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men, 
croMed  the  Niemen,  and  advanced  with 
eleven  thousand  men  to  the  neighbor-  '^ 
hood  of  Wilna.  This  advance  roused  Uie  whole 
country.  Eleven  thousand  Lithuanians  flocked 
to  the  rolish  standards,  but  there  was  no  time 
to  organize  or  arm  them  before  the  i  Ron.  Soli.  fi. 
contest  was  decided  under  the  walls  230,SM;An]i. 
ofthecapiuL*  Htat.xlT.501. 

The  Russians,  who  were  seriously  alarmed 
at  the  progress  of  the  insurrection  g. 

in  their  own  dominions,  had  made  Battle  of  Wfl- 
the  greatest  efforts  to  strengthen  na,  aoddefeac 
themselves  in  Wihia.  They  had  f  *"i?*^ 
collected  there  twenty-one  thou-  '''^ 
sand  men,  eighteen  thousand  of  whom  occupied 
an  intrenched  camp  under  General  Sacken  in 
front  of  the  town,  while  three  thousand  were 
kept  in  reserve  within  its  walls  to  overawe  the 
discontented,  who,  on  the  first  reverse, 'were 
ready  to  break  out  into  insurrection,  llie  Po- 
lish generals  had  only  fourteen  thousand,  of 
whom  not  more  than  one  half  were  old  troops 
fit  to  engage  in  a  regular  combat,  and,  what 
was  even  worse,  they  had  little  confidence  in 
Gielgud,  who  had  the  chief  command.  Dem- 
binski,  with  four  thousand  more,  was  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  took  no  part  in  the  conflict  Zalew- 
ski,  who  commanded  the  Polish  rieht,  defeated 
the  Russian  left  opposed  to  him;  out  Gielgud 
was  repulsed  in  the  centre,  and  his  guns  dis- 
mounted by  the  superior  fire  of  the  RussiaD  ar- 
tillery, and  in  the  end  the  Poles  were  obliged 
to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men. 
This  check,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  wars  of 
invasion  and  insurrection,  proved  fatal  to  the 
Polish  cause  in  Lithuania.  Zalewski,  who  re- 
mained last  on  the  field  of  battle,  was  cut  off 
from  Gielgud,  and  driven  to  Merecz,  where  he 
passed  the  Niemen,  and  sought  refuge  in  the 
forests  of  the  palatinate  of  Augustow.  Gielgud 
himself,  whose  forces  were  weakened  at  every 
step  by  the  desertion  of  the  Lithuanian  levies, 
who  ilespaired  of  the  cause,  retreated  with  the 
troops  which  still  remained  with  him  toward 
the  rolish  frontier,  leaving  Dembinski  and  Za- 
lewski to  their  fate.  He  was  vigorously  pur- 
sued by  Sacken,  and  nothing  but  disaster  at- 
tended his  retreat  Repulsed  in  an  assault  on 
Szawle  on  the  Niemen,  the  Polish  divi-  . 
sion  rapidly  melted  away,  and  at  length,  ^  ' 
trackea  by  different  corps  of  Russians,  it  was 
compelled  to  take  refuge  m  the  Prussian  , 
territory,  where  the  men  were  immedi-  ^ 
ately  disarmed.  Such  was  the  indignation  of 
the  Polish  o£Scers  at  this  catastrophe,  that  one 
of  them,  named  Skalski,  dashed  out  of  the  ranks 
mounted  on  a  fiery  steed,  and,  galloping  up  to  ^ 
Gielgud,  discharged  a  pistol  at  his  bi  east  The 
unfortunate  general  instantly  fell,  and  died  a 
few  minutes  iS'ter,  protesting  with  his  last  breath 
his  fidelity  to  his  country.  The  event  proved 
that  he  had  been  the  victim  of  unmerited  venge-  i 
ance ;  for  Roland's  corps,  to  which  the  assassin 
belonged,  was  a  few  days  after  obliged 
to  follow  his  example,  and  take  refuge  in    ^ 
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the  PrasfiiAn  territory,  where  it  also  was  die- 
armed.  More  fortunate  than  either,  Dembin- 
ski  held  to  the  south,  and  conducted  his  retreat 
with  such  skiU,  that»  passing  between  all  the 
divisions  of  the  Russian  grand  army,  stationed 
to  intercept  him,  he  made  his  entry  into  War- 
saw on  the  8d  AususV  amidst  the  enthu- 
Aug.  3.  gi^^j^  cheers  of  Uke  inhabitants.  Sixty 
thousand  persons  went  out  to  meet  him ;  the 
crowd  pressed  round  his  horse,  embraced  and 
kissed  nis  feet,  imploring  on  him  the  blessing 
of  Heaven.  They  might  well  be  proud  of  their 
hero.  He  had  marched  ^Ye  hunared  and  fifty 
voiles  in  twenty-five  days,  crossed  ten  rivers,  and 
,  ^QQ  jii^  brought  his  corps  intact  through  a 
zir.  501, 503;  host  of  enemies  to  Warsaw.  The 
Rom.  Solt.  u.  annals  of  war  do  not  record  a  more 
*57,  aw.  memorable  exploit* 
The  disastrous  issue  ot  these  attempts  to 

spread  the  insurrection  in  Yolhynia 
DMperata  ^^^  Lithuania,  and  the  irreparable 
suua  of  tbe  loss  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  men 
**oi<«.  "»d  to  the  grand  army  with  which  they 
fijwuch'*"  ^«'«  attended,  were  fatal  to  aU  the 

hopes  of  Polish  independence.  No- 
thing remained  to  its  supporters  but^  like  Csb- 
sar,  to  meet  their  fate  witn  resolution,  and  fall 
with  honor.  Tet  such  was  the  valor  and  con- 
stancy of  the  Poles,  that  they  continued  for 
above  a  month  lonser,  with  heroic  courage,  a 
contest  which  all  the  world  saw  had  now  be- 
come hopeless.  Paskiewitch,  who  was  a  man 
of  true  military  genius,  as  his  brilliant  cam- 
paigns in  Asia  Minor  demonstrated,  resolved  to 
adopt  an  entirely  different  plan  of  operations 
from  that  whicn  had  proved  so  unfortunate 
under  the  direction  of  his  predecessors^  In- 
stead of  advancing,  as  Diebitoh  had  done,  on 
the  direct  road  by  'Ostrolenka  and  Pultusk  to 
ihe  capital,  where  he  would  have  the  Polish 
army,  oacked  by  the  formidable  fortifications 
of  Praga,  to  encounter,  and  a  country  utterly 
wasted  to  rely  on  for  supplies,  he  resolved  to 
cross  the  Vistula,  and  carry  the  war  into  the 
hitherto  untouched  country  on  the  left  bank, 
between  that  river  and  the  Polish  frontier.  In 
doing  so,  it  is  true,  he  entirely  abandoned  his 
base  of  operations,  and  lost  all  hb  communi- 
cations with  Lithuania  and  Russia.  But  di- 
plomacy had  secured  for  him  a  new  base,  even 
superior  in  utility  and  convenience  to  that 
which  was  relinquished.  Prussia,  which  had 
so  often  played  a  submissive  and  discreditable 
part  on  vanous  crises  of  European  history,  had 
now  become  the  entire  vassal  of  Russia.  De- 
epite  the  remonstrances  of  England  and  France, 
which  were  vigorously  exerted  to  retain  the 
cabinet  of  Berbn  in  the  path  of  real  neutrali- 
ty, the  Prussian  government  openly,  and  in  the 
most  efficient  manner,  espoused  tne  cause  of 
Russia.  Vessels  laden  with  provisions,  stores, 
and  munitions  of  war,  landed  their  cargoes  at 
Dantzic,  from  whence  they  were  forwarded 
forthwith  to  the  Russian  head-quarters;  and 
the  frontier  was  every  where  crossed  by  con- 
voys of  every  sort  from  the  Prussian  territory. 
»  Ann  Hist  Time  will  show  whether,  in  so  do- 
xiv.  503,  503;  ing>  that  country  has  not  put  the 
Rom.  Solt.  il.  seal  to  her  own  ultimate  subjiiea- 
264,286,290.    ^^^^,2  "^   ^ 

Secure  of  the  inestimable  advantage  of  this 
base  of  operations  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vis- 


tula, Paskiewitch  assembled  the  bulk  of  hia 
forces,  sixty  thousand  strong,  with  ^ . 
three  huncured  pieces  of  cannon,  at  Paakiewiteh's 
Pultusk,  in  the  end  of  June,  while  plans  and 
Golowin  and  Rudiger,  with  twen-  forces,  and 
ty-three  thou8«,d  men.  were  in  ^^^ 
reserve  behmd  the  Bug  and  the 
Wieprz.  Skrzynecki  in  vain  endeavored  to 
bring  the  Prussian  government  back  to  a  sys-' 
tern  of  neutrality.  The  efforts  of  Count  ]^a- 
haultk  who  supported  him  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government,  were  equally  ineffectual. 
The  answer  of  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  was,  that 
it  had  never  professed  to  be  neutral,  but  only 
inactive.  Finding  themselves  assailed  by  sucn 
immense  forces,  to  which  Skrzynecki  had  not 
twenty-five  thousand  to  oppose,  the  Polish  gov- 
ernment ordered  the  potpolite  ruuenie,  or  levee- 
en^masae;  and  the  whole  inhabitants  worked 
night  and  day  with  incredible  diligence  at  the 
fortifications.  An  energetic  proclunation  was 
published  by  the  Oovemment^  which  began  with 
these  words:  "  In  the  name  of  God;  in  the  name 
of  the  liberty  of  the  nation,  now  placed  between 
life  and  death;  in  the  name  of  its  kings  and  he- 
roes, who  have  combated  in  former  days  for  its 
religion  and  independence;  in  the  name  of  jus- 
tice and  of  the  deliverance  of  Europe,  we  call  on 
all  classes  to  come  forward  to  defend  their  coun- 
try.'' All  nobly  met  the  appeal  The  nobles 
and  senators  who  were  absent  all  flocked  to 
Warsaw  to  share  the  danger,  and,  if  necessary, 
die  on  their  curule  chairs;  the  most  energetic 
measures  which  the  public  defense  required 
were  adopted  by  the  Govemipent;  and  tne  in- 
terest excited  in  the  adjoining  states  was  so 
warm  that  no  less  than  two-and-twenty  counties 
in  Hungary  presented  petitions  to  1^001.  Sott. 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  praying  him  u.  300,203 ;' 
to  intervene  by  force  of  arms  for  the  Ann.  Hist, 
support  of  Poland.*  xiv.503,504. 

Paskiewitch  broke  up  from  Pultusk  on  the 
4th  July,  directing  his  steps,  not  to  ^ 
Warsaw,  but  to  Plock  on  the  Lowea.  Paoktewiteh 
He  made  a  circuit  round  Modlin,  cromeatlie 
where  Skrzynecki  had  established  Jjg^^J- 
himself  with  twenty-one  thousand 
men,  which,  with  the  garrison  of  that  fortress, 
brought  his  forces  up  to  thirty  Uiousand  combat- 
ants. The  Polish  troops,  however,  were  much 
depressed  by  their  numerous  defeats,  and  far 
from  exhibiting  the  spirit  or  discipline  they  had 
shown  at  Grocbow  and  Dembe.  The  general, 
in  consequence,  did  not  venture  to  measure  him- 
self in  the  open  field  with  an  enemy  more  than 
double  his  strength,  led  by  a  consunmiate  lead- 
er. He  remained,  wisely,  under  the  cannon  of 
Modlin ;  and  meanwhile  the  Russian  general  ad- 
vanced by  Plock  to  Osick  on  the  Vistula,  where 
the  materials  of  three  bridges  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Prussian  government  The  briages 
were  quickly  thrown  across,  and  the  array  pass- 
ed over.  Tlie  Polish  army  upon  this  quitted 
Modlin  and  marched  rapidly  to  Warsaw,  while 
Paskiewitch  drew  the  corps  of  Rudiger  from 
Volhynia,  which  crossed  theVisttila  above  War- 
saw, and  advanced  down  the  left  a  j^^^  s^^^ 
bank,  in  order  to  enter  into  comma-  11.  291. 906;* 
nication  with  the  main  army,  and  ^""i^'jL 
join  in  the  assault  of  the  capital*      xiv.504,505. 

The  approach  of  these  vast  armies,  number- 
ing between  them  seventy  thousand  combat- 
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ants,  to  whom  the  Poles  could  not  at  the  ut- 
^  most  oppose  more  than  thirty  thou- 

Fallof  s'kny-  sand,  excited  the  utmost  sensation 
necki,  who  is  at  Warsaw,  and  roused  to  the  veir 
succeeded  by  jjigijest  degree  both  the  patriotic 
em  IDS  .  gpjpjj.  ^nd  the  savage  passions  of 
the'  people.  Several  councils  were  appointed 
by  tne  Government  to  in(}uire  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  military  operations,  and  the  causes 
of  the  disasters  which  had  recently  been  ex- 
perienced. At  length  a  commission  was  issued 
with  full  powers,  extending  even  to  his  dis- 
missal; and  Skrzynecki,  finding  the  current  in 
the  capital  too  strons  to  be  resisted,  resigned 
.  18  ^^^  command,  and  was  succeeded  by 
^'  '  Dembinski,  who  had  the  courage,  in  cir- 
cumstances ovidentlv  desperate,  to  undertake 
a  command  for  which  the  crown  of  martyrdom 
could  be  the  only  recompense.  Krukowieckski 
was  soon  after  appointea  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Government  Skrzynecki  bore  his  fall 
with  the  equanimity  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  a  noble  mind,  protesting  his  readiness  still  to 
serve  his  country,  were  it  only  in  the  capacity 
of  a  private  soldier.  On  the  day  following  his 
dismissal,  there  was  a  review  held  of  the  whole 
troops  around  'Wai'saw,  at  which,  to  indicate 
the  purity  of  his  feelings,  the  displaced  general 
.  10  ^^^^  beside  liis  successor.  At  the  sight 
^*  ■  of  their  beloved  chief,  abandoned  and 
in  misfortune,  the  troops  could  not  contain  their 
feelings.  Tears  were  seen  running  down  many 
cheeks  which  would  never  have  been  shed  for 
any  sufferings  of  their  own;  but  they  were 
turned  into  cheers  of  enthusiasm  when  Skrzy- 
necki conjured  them  to  exhibit  the  same  sub- 
iRom.Solt.  mission  to  their  new  general  which 
U.  337*342;  they  had  done  to  him,  and  Dembin- 
Ann.  Hist,  gki  promised  to  follow  in  his  foot- 
^^•^'  step^ 
History  may  well  take  a  pride  in  recording 
gQ  this  moving  scene,  in  which  noble 
Massacres  parts  were  played  by  great  actors 
in  Warsaw,  on  the  tragic  theatre  of  the  world ; 
an/ 16^  ^*  but  it  would  be  well  for  the  annals 
of  Poland  if  the  narrative  of  the 
change  of  government  at  Warsaw  could  stop 
there.  Unfortunately,  a  very  different  scene 
was  exhibited  by  the  mobs  in  the  capital  Ex- 
cited by  the  approach  of  the  Russians,  and  the 
declamations  m  the  clubs,  as  the  Jacobins  of 
Paris  had  been  by  the  advance  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  in  1792,  they  broke  out  into  similar 
excesses.  The  massacre  in  the  prisons  of  War- 
saw on  the  15th  and  16th  of  August,  1831,  is  a 
fit  companion  to  that  in  the  prison  of  Paris  on 
the  2d  and  tSd  September,  1792.  A  furious  mob, 
excited  by  the  declamations  of  the  violent  ora- 
tors in  the  clubs,  and  exclaiming  "Treason! 
treason !"  collected  in  the  streets ;  and  the  whole 
armed  force  having  been  sent  into  the  intrench- 
ed camp,  the  Government  had  no  means  either 
of  subduing  it  or  defending  themselves.  They 
first  invaded  the  palace,  where  they  overturn- 
ed the  Government,  and  then  proceeding  to  the 
state  prisons,  they  broke  in  and  murdered  all 
the  state  prisoners,  including  Jankowski  and 
Bukowski,  who  had  been  tried  to  please  the 
clubs,  for  their  want  of  success  in  Volhynia, 
but  acquitted.  Forty-seven  persons,  including 
several  Russian  prisoners,  and  several  uncon- 
nected with  pohtics^  and  confined  for  debt, 


fell  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  populace  on  tUi 
calamitous  occasion.  Next  day  the  Goven- 
ment,  utterly  powerless  either  to  avert  ceIub- 
ity  or  punish  crime,  gave  in  their  resienatioD. 
Tney  were  succeeded  by  a  new  set  of  raler^ 
composed  of  the  most  violent  of  the  cloba,  at 
the  nead  of  which  was  Erukowieck-  tAoii.HisL 
ski,  whose  talents  were  considei^  irr.sos; 
able,  and  energy  of  character  well  ?*^- ^ 
known.'  u.w,34i 

But  the  hour  was  now  approaduDg,  tad 
Worsaw,  to  avert  it^  stood  in  need 
of  very  different  defenders  from  the  ^repunam 
assassins  of  disarmed  captives  in  the  and  form 
prisons.  Aware  that  it  could  not  ?°^jjj 
much  longer  be  averted,  both  par-  ^l-je 
ties  made  the  most  vigorous  efforts 
to  collect  all  their  forces  for  the  decision  of  the 
final  struggle.  The  Polish  army»  in  the  first 
instance,  had  taken  post  on  the  Bzura,  cooeid- 
crably  in  advance  of  the  capital,  and  eoQ« 
struggles  had  taken  place  there;  but  Dem- 
binski, not  feeling  himself  in  sufficient  strength 
to  maintain  his  ground  so  far  from  his  intreneih 
ments,  fell  back  to  the  intrenched  camp,  upon 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  had  loog 
been  laboring ;  and  Skrzynecki  again  gate  i 
noble  proof  of  his  disinterested  patriot-  ^  ^^ 
ism,  by  taking  the  command  which  was 
offered  him  of  one  of  the  columns  On  the  18Ui 
August  the  whole  Polish  army  was  collected  at 
Warsaw,  and,  considering  the  losses  it  had  an* 
dei'gone,  it  presented  an  astonishing  force.  It 
consisted  of  57,500  men  in  the  intrenched  eamp 
at  Warsaw,  with  136  guns  harnessed,  be»ide» 
20,000  more  with  10  guns  in  garrison  at  Mod- 
lin  and  Zamosc,  or  in  partisan  corps  still  at 
large  in  the  country  on  the  right  bank  of  tht 
Vistula.  Paskiewitch's  forces  were  conside^ 
ably  longer  of  being  concentrated,  from  tbe 
more  extended  circumference  from  which  they 
were  to  be  drawn.  By  the  end  of  Anga^ 
however,  they  had  aU  come  up,  and  amonnt- 
ed  to  89,000  men,  including  Rudiger^s  cof|«» 
which  had  arrived,  and  12,000  in  sKoin.s«iL 
observation  before  Pra^a,  and  they  ii.  $*,  393, 
had  no  less  than  386  pieces  of  can-  ^'^'^ 
non.* 

Paskiewitch  gave  the  Government  of  Wa^ 
saw  till  the  5th  September  to  surren-  gg 
der  at  discretion,  insisting  on  this  as  victory  of 
the  only  admissible  terms.  The  Po-  Ramoriiio 
lish  goveniment  in  this  crisis,  instead  "^Jj^ 
of  despairing,  had  the  courage  to  send  ^^ 
20,400  men  under  Ramorino  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  into  the  palatiDiii 
of Podlachia ;  while  Lubienski.  with  2800 horn, 
was  dispatehed  into  that  of  Plock,  to  threatea 
the  Russian  communications.  The  remsindtf 
of  the  Polish  forces,  consisting  of  34,000  morj 
guarded  the  intrenched  camp  at  Warsaw,  vita 
216  pieces  of  cannon.  The  mtrenchments  eoa* 
sisted  of  two  lines,  the  first  of  which  was  moDEt- 
ed  with  47  pieces  of  position,  the  second  «i^ 
78 ;  while  tne  remainder,  consisting  of  84  fido- 
pieces  harnessed,  were  ready  to  carry  assis*' 
ance  te  any  point  which  might  require  it  Ba- 
morino,  whose  forces  were  greiiUy  superior  t« 


loss  of  1000  killed  and  wounded,  besides  1500 
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prisoners,  and  drove  them  back  in  confusion  to 
Biala.  But  this  success,  great  as  it  was,  and 
important  as  it  might  have  been  at  an  earlier 
period,  was  attended  with  no  material  results. 
The  contest  was  to  be  decided  under  the  walls 
of  Warsaw,  and  bitterly  was  the 
want  of  Ramorino's  20,000  veterans 
felt  in  the  decisive  conflict  which 
then  ensued.^ 

kult  of  the  intrenched  camp  com- 
menced on  the  6th  September  at  day- 
break, and  continuea  the  whole  day 
^  with  the  utmost  fury  on  both  sides. 
Septeinber6.  j^.  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  whether  the  at- 
tack or  defense  was  conducted  with  the  greater 
vigor  or  determination.  The  ancient  and  in- 
extinguishable animosity  of  the  Muscovites  and 
Poles  burned  with  the  greatest  intensity  in  both 
armies,  blended  with  the  sublime  feelings  of 
fi*eedom  and  independence  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  indignation  at  supposed  treachery  on  the 
other.  The  Russians,  who  were  70,000  strong, 
with  888  guns,  made  their  chief  attack  on  the 
village  of  Wola  in  the  first  line,  which  was  gar- 
risoned only  by  three  battalions  and  ten  guns, 
and  in  the  end  brought  up  no  less  than  100 
pieces  of  cannon  to  concentrate  their  fire  upon 
It  So  vigorous  was  the  cannonade,  that  the 
village,  with  the  redoubts  constructed  around 
it^  was  carried  at  ten  o'clock,  and  the  Russians 
immediately  occupied  it  in  strength,  and  armed 
it  with  several  additional  batteries  of  their  own, 
of  heavier  calibre  than  any  the  Poles  could  op- 
pose to  it  Malachowski,  who  commanded  the 
Polish  troops,  made  several  desperate  attempts 
to  regain  this  important  point,  but  all  in  vain. 
Wola  was  occupied  by  four  strong  battalions, 
which  were  fed  by  sixteen  more  placed  in  its 
rear;  and  the  efforts  of  the  Poles  to  retake  it 
only  led  to  a  terrific  slaughter,  which  ended  in 
their  troops  being  forced  in  that  quarter  back 
into  the  second  Bne.  There  the  troops  made 
the  most  obstinate  resistance ;  the  officers  en- 
couraged the  men  by  standing  erect  on  the 
parapet  amidst  the  hottest  of  the  fire;  and 
«  Rom  s  It  *'"®°g  *^®  ™*^'  courageous  who 
il.  410, 413 ;  *  ^^^  distinguished  themselves  were 
Kausler,  68A,  more  than  one  heroine  arrayed  in 
^ '  Km  ^^^'  *^®  dress  and  inspired  by  the  cour- 

XIV.  507.  ^^  ^f  ^jj^  Qj^jj^j.  g^^,» 

While  this  bloody  conflict  was  going  on 
00  around  Wola,  Paskiewitch  directed 

Vaio  attempt  strong  columns  of  attack  against  the 
at  neffotia-  village  of  Kruli  Earnia,  and  soon 
'*^"*  the  nre  was  general  as  far  as  the 

barrier  of  Jerusalem,  close  to  Warsaw.  The 
Polish  generals,  upon  this,  advanced  in  force, 
and  di*ove  back  the  enemy  with  great  slaugh- 
ter ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  capture  of  Wola 
had  decided  the  fnte  of  the  day,  and  Ernko- 
wieckski,  who  had  never  been  beyond  the  sec- 
ond line,  returned  at  three  in  the  afternoon  to 
the  seat  of  government,  declaring  that  all  was 
lost,  and  that  nothing;  remained  but  to  surren- 


*  "  Au  milieu  du  fbu  Je  remarquai  un  soldat  de  la  5*  le- 
gion, qui  resiait  constamroent  appuv6  sor  le  parapet,  ne 
a'lnqui^tant  nuUement  des  obus  et  dea  boulete,  encoara- 
geant  aes  camarades,  gesllculant  et  parlant  avec  vivacit6. 
Corome  il  6tait  an  premier  rang.je  ne  pus  d'abord  aperoe- 
voir  aa  figure ;  il  ae  retouma,  et  je  reconnua  en  lul  nne 
belle  fiUe  de  dix-huit  ana  :  11  n'y  avait  paa  de  bataillon  oa 
eaeadron  de  Tarmde  oix  il  n*y  eut  une  on  plusieura  de  ces 
heroines.*'— RoNAif  Solttk,  11. 415,  note.  (An  eye-wit- 
neta.) 


der.    He  even  made  no  attempt  to  hold  the  re- 
mainder of  the  lines,  till  time  was  gained  for 
Ramorino  to  return,  whose  20,000  men  might 
still  have  restored  the  day.  He  demand-  ^^ 
ed,  and  had  during  the  night,  a  Ions  and  ^^' 
secret  conference  with  Paskiewitch ;  but,  after 
a  considerable  delay,  it  led  to  no  result,  as  the 
Russian  general  insisted  on  an  unconditional 
surrender.    At  one  o'clock  on  the  next  day  the 
battle  was  renewed,  the  Poles  having  retired  at 
all  points  to  their  second  line,  while  the  Rus- 
sians, with  190  guns  in  fronts  ad-  ,  _ 
1  ?     a  '^  t   A     ,y       .     »  Rom.  Solt. 


vanced  in  dense  columns  to  the  at- 


ii.  424,426; 


tack.  There  were  still  82,000  regu-  Kausler,  686, 
lar  troops  and  4000  national  guards  0^ ;  An.  Hlat. 
in  the  town,  and  they  were  ani-  j{Jiy^i|»f**' 
mated  by  the  courage  of  despair.  Disp.  Sept.  8, 
Every  thing  announced  a  still  more  1831 ;  Ann. 
desperate  conflict  than  had  taken  ^^'  **^*  *^» 
place  on  the  preceding  day.*  ^" 

The  weight  of  the  attack  was  directed  against 
the  faubourg  of  Wola  and  the  bridge  ^j 
of  Czysto,  defended  by  two  strong  Fall  of  War- 
redoubts  on  one  side,  and  three  on  nw. 
the  other.  A  tremendous  fire  was  .8«P'en»l»r7. 
opened  on  the  works  by  the  Russian  guns,  which 
preceded  their  columns ;  but,  notwithstanding 
this,  the  fire  of  the  redoubts  was  so  vigorous  that 
the  Muscovite  columns  of  assault  were  shaken, 
and  Uminski,  by  a  flank  charge,  completed  their 
defeat  near  the  first  of  these  points.  The  20,000 
men,  absent  under  Ramorino,  might  then  have 
saved  Poland ;  and,  as  it  was,  the  result  was  for 
some  time  doubtful.  But  toward  four  o'clock 
the  Russian  fire  had  established  a  superiority 
over  that  of  the  redoubts  which  defended  the 
bridge  of  Czysto,  and  the  corps  of  Pahlen  and 
Kreutz,the  elite  of  the  Russian  army,  was  form- 
ed in  columns  of  assault  At  a  signal  eiven, 
these  noble  veterans  rushed  forward,with  drums 
beating,  colors  flying,  and  amidst  warlike  cries, 
toward  the  intrenchments.  A  terrible  fire,  first 
of  canister,  then  of  grape,  spread  death  among 
them  as  they  came  within  range;  but  the  assail- 
ants pushea  resolutely  on,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing an  obstinate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Poles,  several  of  the  intrenchments  fell  into  their 
hands.  It  was  the  superior  fire  of  artillery 
which  mainly  occasioned  this  success.  Upon 
learning  of  this  disaster,  Krukowieckski,  find- 
ing the  resistance  could  no  longer  be  prolonged^ 
agreed  to  a  surrender  at  discretion,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  Polish  army  was  permitted  to  re- 
tire to  Plock.  Next  day  the  Russians  entered 
in  triumph  at  the  northern  gates,  while  the  Po- 
lish troops,  in  the  deepest  dejection,  wended 
their  way  through  the  southern.  Five  thou- 
sand of  their  number  had  fallen;  sp^^^ie. 
4000  prisoners  and  130  guns  re-  witches  Disp^ 
mained  in  the  hands  of  the  con-  Sept.  8, 1831; 
querors,  whose  loss  in  these  two  ^i""i|g"|gQ . 
bloody  days,  admitted  by  Paskie-  roi^.  skAi.  \l 
witch  to  have  been  5378  killed  425.431; 
and  wounded,  was  in  reality  near-  25"*^*'»  '^ 
ly  20,000  men.»  "^* 

After  the  capitulation  of  Warsaw,  Paskie* 
witch  insisted  that  the  army  which         93. 
had  retired  to  Plock  should  submit  The  remain- 
to  the  will  of  the  Emperor;  but  its  f,*^*jj^*  ^•^ 
chiefs  disdained  to  surrender,  and,  i^)^^  refi«e  te 
in  circumstances  obviously  despe-  Aut*tria  aad 
rate,  insisted  on  continuing  the  con-  Pnwsia* 
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test  It  was  ID  Tain:  the  death-blow  had  been 
^▼en  to  Pohuid  viider  the  walls  of  Warsaw. 
Ramorino,  whose  absence  had  eoet  it  so  dear 
on  the  final  stm^le,  retired  toward  the  Upper 
Vistula,  where  be  was  closely  followed  by  a 
large  body  of  Russians^  who  summoned  him  to 
•urrender.  He  indignantly  refosed,  bnt  in  the 
^^  night  crossed  the  frontiers  into  the 
^"^  *  Austrian  territory.  Ry  weld,  who  com- 
manded another  division  of  the  Polish  troops^ 
hard  pressed  by  the  corps  of  Rosen  and  Docto- 
roflf,  was  driren  to  the  confines  of  the  republic 
^^  of  Cracow,  and  crossed  the  frontier  of 
^*  Gallicia,  where  his  troops  were  disarm- 
ed The  principal  army  nnder  Malachowski, 
which  haa  retreated  from  Warsaw,  was  raised 
in  a  few  days  by  fugitives  from  various  quar- 
ters to  27,000  men  with  93  ^pms,  besides  the 
garrlsoD  of  Modlin,  to  which  it  retired,  which 
was  6000  more.  But  it  was  almost  destitute 
of  ammunition.  The  men,  whose  clothing  was 
worn  out,  were  without  pay ;  magazines  there 
were  none  to  cany  on  the  contest.  The  ca- 
pitulation of  Warsaw  deprived  them  of  hope, 
the  last  refuge  of  the  aestitute;  dissensions 
broke  out  among  the  chiefs;  Malachowski  re- 
used the  supreme  command,  as  he  had  been  dis- 
credited by  naving  signed  the  capitulation,  and 
Rybinski  was  by  a  plurality  elected  ^eneral-in- 
chie£  For  a  few  aays  he  continued  the  con- 
test ;  but  the  forces  which  Paskiewiteh  directed 
against  them  were  so  great  that  the  forces  un- 
der him  were  obliged  to  cross  the  frontier  and 
Q^  3^  lay  down  their  arms  in  the  Prussian 

I  ^1^  g^jj  territory,  to  the  number  of  21,000. 
U.  446,470;'  This  terminated  the  war,  after  it 
AD.Hist.ziv.  had  continued,  with  scarce  any  in- 
*^f  *W.         termission,  for  eight  months.' 

Short  as  this  campaign  had  been,  it  had  cost 
03.  the  Russians  dear,  and  they  had 

Results  of  die  sustained  more  serious  defeats  than 
wsrio boch  they  had  ever  sustained  from  the 
parUfls.  ^yjji^  ^  Napoleon.    The  Poles  had 

deliver^  six  pitehed  battles  and  above  thirty 
combats,  with  an  army  never  amounting  in  aU 
to  80,000  men,  and  the  resources  only  of  four 
millions  of  people.  No  alliances  or  eicternal  aid 
of  any  kina  had  added  to  their  strength ;  they 
stood  alone  to  front  the  conquerors  of  Napoleon. 
The  losses  of  the  Russians  during  the  war,  brief 
as  it  was^  had  been  immense.  It  appeared  from 
an  official  stetement,  published  by  the  Russian 
government  to  justify  a  subsequent  levy  of  four 
m  five  hundred  of  the  inhabitants^  that  in  this 
short  war  they  had  lost  180,000  men — an  as- 
tonishing amount^  indicating  how  much  great- 
er the  losses  in  war  are  from  disease  and  fatigue 
than  battle ;  for  certainly  those  who  perished, 
or  were  disabled  by  the  sword,  were  not  a  third 
of  the  number.  In  this  statement  the  losses  in 
the  siege  of  Warsaw  are  set  down  at  80,680 
men.  The  result  is  equally  honorable  to  the 
courage  and  patriotism  of  tne  Poles,  and  char- 
acteristic of  the  perseverance  and  resources  of 
the  Russians;  for  never  had  they  been  more 
9  A  Ti  wverely  tried,  or  the  scales  of  for- 
xivrSoof'*'  *"'*®  hung  more  even  in  conflict  with 
a  foreign  enemy.* 

If  the  development  of  the  resources  of  Russia 
during  this  memorable  struggle,  and  the  vis- 
or and  ability  with  which  they  were  directed, 
were  honoraole  to  the  capacity  and  firmness  of 


the  Emperor  Nicholas^  the  same  can  not  be  said 
of  his  subsequent  conduct  to  the 
yanaaished,  which  was  character-  coodaci  of 
izedoy  all  the  stem  resentment^aod  Nicholas  ia 
implacable  determination   which,  Polaod  after 
not  less  than  vigor  and  capacity,  ill",^j^;^ 
distinguished  that  remarkable  man. 
The  noblest  families  in  Warsaw  were  seized, 
and  dragged  into  exile  in  Siberia;  the  oath 
forced  upon  the  soldiers  by  the  threat  of  death 
and  the  terror  of  the  knout ;  and  the  sons  of  the 
patriotic  families^  torn  horn  their  mothers'  ann^ 
and  sent  off  to  distent  military  colonies  as  com- 
mon soldiery  where  numbers  of  them  perished 
of  fati^e  and  misery.    Equally  charaeteristie 
of  the  iron  will  of  the  Emperor  was  his  conduct 
during  the  period  when  toe  cholera  made  fear- 
ful ravages  m  the  Russian  empire.    The  deaths 
in  a  few  weeks  in  St.  Petersbui^  amounted  to 
four  thousand ;  and  the  people,  ascribing  it  as 
usual  to  poison,  essemblea  in  tumultooos  . 
mobs,  invaded  the  hospitals^  and  carried  ^^^*' 
off  the  sick  from  their  beds  to  their  own  houses, 
to  save  them,  as  they  conceived,  fix>m  destruc- 
tion.   No  sooner  did  he  hear  of  these  disorders, 
than  the  Emperor  repaired  to  the  spot,  boldly 
fronted  the  mutineers,  and  exclaimed  with  a 
loud  voice,  "Down  on  your  knees^  j.. 
and  ask  pardon  of  God  and  your  Ciar  ciMiSe^u. 
for  your  sins."   The  people  sunk  with  97S ;  Adb. 
their  faces  on  the  ground,  and  the  tu-  5*f*'»?j'' 
mult  was  appeased,'  »i  i,  d«. 

The  astonishing  stand  which  Poland,  with 
less  than  a  fourth  of  its  ancient  ter-  ^ 
ritory  and  inhabitants^  made  with-  ReflectioBi 
out  external  aid  against  the  whole  onthefttt 
strength  of  Russia  in  this  memorable  «^''°*"*'*- 
year,  throws  a  clear  and  precious  light  on  ths 
causes  of  its  previous  decline  and  lone  continued 
misfortunes.  It  had  received  from  the  hand  of 
nature  all  the  gifts  which  are  required  to  make 
a  nation  great  and  powerful ;  a  noble  and  fer- 
tile soil,  ample  navigable  rivers,  spacious  har- 
bors, a  bold  and  ardent  people,  passionately  at- 
tached to  freedom.  On  the  other  hand,  Russia 
possessed  originally  far  fewer  natural  advant- 
ages. She  had,  before  Peter  the  Great,  no  sea- 
port towns^  her  territory  was  less  fertile,  her 
inhabitants,  till  they  were  swelled  by  foreign 
conquest,  less  numerous^  and  incomparably  less 
brave  and  chivalrous.  What  was  it  which 
rendered  the  one  constantly  victorious  over  the 
other — ^which  rendered  Polish  history,  during 
five  centuries,  nothing  but  a  series  of  misfor- 
tunes, casually  interrupted  by  ^lory — ^Musco- 
vite, of  durable  victories  and  acquisitions,  never 
stopped  by  passing  disaster!  The  reason  is  to 
be  found  in  the  excess  of  the  ver}r  spirit  which 
constituted  the  spring  of  Polish  viteiity,  which 
caused  them  at  times  to  do  such  great  things, 
at  others  to  commit  such  enormous  and  unpar- 
donable faulta 

The  spirit  which  animated  Poland  was  not 
the  regulated  principle  of  Anelo-         g^ 
Saxon  liberty,  which  has  render-  Exeeas  of  de- 
ed England  and  America  the  ad-  nocncyinPo- 
miration  of  the  ^lobe.but  the  wild  ^^^  »^^jj 
excess    of  unbndled   democracy.  ^''^    *  *' 
Equality,  not  subordination,  was  their  passion: 
their  stormy  comitia,  their  Idberum  Veto,  their 
delegated  representetives,  prove  it    Their  idea 
of  freedom  was  absence  from  all  control,  and. 
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aboTe  all,  lUferation  from  aU  taxes.  This  is  the 
first  idea  of  liberty  all  over  the  world ;  unhap- 
pily the  Poles  never  got  beyond  it  They  dang 
to  it  to  the  very  last,  anudst  all  their  misfor- 
tunes, till  they  were  fairly  swallowed  up  and 
partitioned  by  their  former  vassals.  Russia,  on 
the  other  hand,  came  in  process  of  time  to  unite 
the  lust  of  conquest  and  unity  of  feeling,  which 
in  every  age  have  characterized  Asia,  to  the 
steady  policy,  scientific  acquisitions^  so  far  as 
war  is  concerned,  and  far-seeing  wisdom,  of  Eu- 
rope. Thus  Asia  in  its  strength  was  brought  up 
against  Europe  in  its  weakness ;  thence  the  con- 
quest of  the  one  by  the  other.  And  according- 
ly the  first  and  only  occasion  when  the  balance 
really  hung  even  between  them,  was  when  the 
resources  of  a  fragment  of  ancient  Poland  had 
been  drawn  forth  by  forei^  government,  when 
foreign  power  had  compefled  its  inhabitants  to 
pay  taxes,  forced  them  to  raise  a  regular  army, 
and  given  consistency  to  their  fiery  squadrons. 

As  democracy  had  been  the  ruin  of  ancient  Po- 
97  land,  and  the  cause  of  its  dismem- 

Democraey  berment^  so  its  excesses  have  been 
has  doubled  the  barrier  which,  in  recent  times, 
RSMUtTSid  have  prevented  its  restoration.  Ev- 
prevented  the  ^ry  triumph  of  the  republican  spir- 
restoraiioD  of  it  m  Western  Europe  has  been  the 
Poland.  signal  for  an  increase  the  more  to 

Russian  power,  a  chance  the  less  to  Polish  inde- 
pendence. Its  partition  in  1794  was  unresisted 
Dv  the  Western  powers,  because  France  and  En- 
gland, from  the  consequence  of  the  Revolution 
m  the  former  country,  instead  of  being  united  to 
withstand  Eastern  aggression,  were  engaged  in 
deadly  hostility  with  each  other.  The  tnumph 
of  democracy  in  France,  and  the  organization  of 
its  resources  in  appalling  strength  by  the  genius 
of  Napoleon,  led  to  no  other  result  but  the  last- 
ing acouisition  of  Finland  and  Poland  by  the 
Czar.  The  Revolution  of  France  in  1880  led  first 
to  the  entire  subjugation  of  Poland  by  Russia, 
and  its  incorporation  with  the  dominions  of  the 
conouering  power,  and  then  to  the  closing  of 
the  Euxine  against  foreign  vessels  of  war  by  the 
fatal  treaty  of  1883,  which,  as  will  appear  in  the 
sequel,  converted  its  waters  into  a  Russian  lake ; 
that  of  1848  brought  a  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand Muscovites  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
and  opened  through  subdued  Austria  a  path 
for  the  legions  of  the  Czar  to  Constantinople. 
It  would  seem  as  if  Russia,  backed  by  the  ices 
of  the  pole,  and  inaccessible  from  its  vast  extent^ 
is  the  scourge  perpetually  held  up  by  Provi- 
dence to  repress  the  excesses  of  vicious  civili- 
2ation,  and  restrain  men  in  free  states  within 
the  bounds  which  reason  and  the  lasting  inter- 
ests of  freedom  itself  require. 

These  tacts  are  fraught  with  a  mighty  moral, 
08.  and  teach  a  lesson  of  the  very  last 
Unity  of  the  importance  to  the  permanent  inter- 
J^^ljjJ^Jj.  ests  of  liberty  and  civilization.  This 
TisioM  of  '  iB,  that  Russia  must  be  resisted  by 
the  West  its  EuroDe,  if  the  latter  would  preserve 
weakness,  j^^  religion,  its  civilization,  its  inde- 
pendence ;  but  it  must  be  resisted  by  Europe  in 
its  strength,  not  Europe  in  its  weakness.  The 
nations  of  the  West  must  go  forth  to  combat 
the  hordes  of  the  East;  but  they  must  go  forth 
in  their  established  raxiks,  under  their  tnidition- 


al  leaders,  and  in  their  united  strength,  not 
with  half  their  forces  turned  over,  from  the 
dread  of  revolutions,  to  the  enemy.  Democracy 
has  tried  its  utmost  strength  against  despotism, 
and  failed  in  the  struggle :  no  future  age  with 
that  arm  can  hope  to  achieve  what  the  genius  of 
Napoleon  and  tne  fervor  of  1880  and  1848  failed 
to  effect  But  this  failure  does  not  prove  that 
Europe  is  unable  to  contend  with  Russia,  that 
freedom  must  succumb  to  despotism ;  it  proves 
only  that  divided  Europe  can  not  stand  against 
unitedRuMia,  half  the  strength  of  liberty  against 
the  whole  forces  of  despotism.  Freedom  has 
need  of  all  its  forces  to  resist  the  attack  of  fanat- 
ical zeal,  and  the  lust  of  conquest  led  by  regu- 
lated despotism  aided  by  military  skill  Had 
England  Deen  united  to  France  in  1812,  Russia 
would  have  been  repelled  to  its  deserts  by  the 
lemons  of  Napoleon  and  Wellington :  had  the 
tnumph  of  the  Barricades  and  the  Reform  trans- 
ports not  paralyzed  Britain  and  Oermany  in 
1881,  the  independence  of  Poland  would  nave 
been  re-established  by  the  arms  of  Skrzynecki 
The  strength  of  the  East  lies  in  its  indissoluble 
union  under  a  single  head ;  the  weakness  of  the 
West  in  its  ceaseless  divisions  under  many. 

In  the  very  front  rank  of  the  great  league 
of  the  Western  powers,  which  can 
alone  preserve  Europe  from  Russian  Restoration 
subjugation,  must  oe  placed  tbb  of  Poland  es- 
Restobation  of  Poland.  Such  a  J*"'**J  ^  ^' 
measure  would  not  be  revolutiona-  jJ^Srope* 
ry ;  it  would  be  conservative.  Res- 
toration is  a  work  of  justice,  of  which  no  gov- 
ernment, how  stronff  soever,  need  be  ashamed : 
the  principle  of  revolution  is  spoliation,  not  res- 
titution. To  restore  Poland  is  not  to  introduce 
new  ways,  but  to  return  to  the  old  ones.  In 
the  courage  and  heroism  of  the  Sarmatian  race 
is  to  be  found  the  real  and  the  only  effective 
barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Mus- 
covite: in  their  indelible  feeling  of  nationality, 
the  provision  made  by  Providence  for  its  resur- 
rection, like  the  Phosnix  from  its  ashes.  Sudi 
a  barrier  is  not  to  be  found  in  Turkey.  England 
and  France  may  fifl^t  their  own  battle  in  the 
Crimea  or  on  the  Danube,  but  they  will  not 
find  their  real  allies  in  the  Ottomans.  The 
Cross  must  defend  itself;  it  is  not  to  be  defend- 
ed by  the  Crescent.  Europe  committed  a  great 
sin  m  permitting  the  barrier  of  Poland  to  be 
swept  away ;  it  can  be  expiated  only  by  aiding 
in  its  restoration.  The  extension  or  Austria  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  the  acquisition 
by  it  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  under  the  bur- 
den of  the  stipulated  payment  to  the  Porte,  it 
the  obvious  mode,  without  doing  injustice  to 
any  one,  of  winning  its  consent  to  the  cession 
of  Gallicia.  If  Prussia  oasts  in  its  lot  with  the 
Muscovites^  it  can  not  complain  if  it  undersoes 
the  &te  which  it  itself  imposed  on  Saxony  wnen 
its  sovereign  adhered  to  Napoleon  in  1 814.  But 
to  cement  the  league  which  is  to  achieve  this 
mighty  deliverance,  the  cause  of  independence 
mustl>e  severed  from  that  of  democracy ;  Poland 
must  be  restored  by  an  effort  of  united  Europe^ 
not  by  arming  one  section  of  it  against  the  other. 
Its  partition  was  the  sin  of  the  sovereigns  alone^ 
and  restitution  must  be  made  or  retribution  en- 
dured by  the  sovereigns,  not  the  people. 
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